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THE  MONUMENT. 

A  TALE  OF  TRUTH. 

It  vas  iu  the  aut  umn  of  18'il,  on  one  of  those  evc- 
ninssj  so  rich  in  parting  beauty,  when  nature  seems 
to  make  her  last  efforts  to  leave  on  tlie  soul  a  sweet 
;>j!d  soothing  impression,  which  shall  dwell  on  our 
meaiory  when  the  blasts  of  winter  howl  fearfully  a- 
round  our  dwellings— It  was  on  such  an  evening 
that  I  was  solicited  by  a  friend,  to  accompany  him  to 
a  quiet  village  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire.  We 
rodo  along  the  banks  of  tlie  winding  Trent,  a  river 
almost  uiiequalled  in  majestic  beauty  by  any  in  this 
island — the  dark  woods,  with  their  variegated  foliage 
Olid  mingled  lights  and  shadows,  were  stretched  by 
its  side,  and  beyond  rose  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire, 
forming  a  sublime  feature  in  the  setting  sun.  It  was 
an  evening  ever  to  be  remembered — my  friend  had 
just  lost  a  darling  child — not  many  days  before  we 
had  stood  on  the  brink  of  tlie  grave  together,  and 
heard  those  words  at  once  so  touching  and  so  sol- 
emn, "Dust  to  dust,  Ashes  to  Ashes ;"  his  heart 
was  softened  by  the  recollection  on  such  an  evening 
as  this — and  mine  almost  rejoiced  that  the  little 
flower  was  removed  from  this  perisliin^  earth,  to 
bloom  in  paradise,  before  sin  or  sorrow  Tiad  tainted 
and  withered  its  sweet  odour.  We  rode  on  in  si- 
lence, till  the  village  church  with  its  simple  spire 
presented  itself  to  our  view — as  we  approached  it 
more  nearly,  I  was  struck  with  the  air  of  quietness 
that  reigned  around  it ;  there  was  a  stillness  of  re- 
pose, a  sabbath  feeling  impressed  on  every  object — 
we  lifted  up  the  latch  of  a  small  wicker  gate,  and 
walked  through  the  church-yard,  without  meeting 
the  form  or  hea:"ing  the  voice  of  any  huiuau  being. 
My  friend  awoke  as  if  from  a  reverie — it  is  the  Mon- 
ument I  wish  you  to  see,  he  observed,  and  at  that 
moment,  the  woman  whose  office  it  was  to  attend 
strangers  through  the  church,  made  her  appearance. 
She  turned  the  key  gently  in  the  door,  as  we  passed 
into  the  portal,  and  with  a  look  of  reverence  for  the 
place,  which  seemed  to  say  "tread  softly,"  we  fol- 
lowed her  movements,  which  were  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  object  in  question,  as  if  the  Monument 
was  the  only  attraction  of  the  building.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  she  entered  the  iron  railing  by  which  it 
was  enclosed,  and  taking  from  her  pocket  a  fair  linen 
cloth,  she  tenderly  wiped  away  a  little  dust  that 
rested  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  She  is  a  noble 
lady,  Madam,  she  observed,  turning  to  me — you  may 
travel  far  and  wide,  and  never  see  her  equal ;  many 
a  one  has  come  here  from  foreign  parts  to  look  upon 
this  monument.  "  Wo  is  me,  I  knew  her  well ;" 
she  turned  away,  as  if  ashamed  to  weep  before  a 
piece  of  marble.  It  was  a  lovely  portrait,  which 
seemed  to  tell  a  story  of  deep  interest — sorrow  had 
touched,  not  spoiled  the  features,  and  gently  bent, 
not  boWed  the  form ;  one  hand  was  raised  to  the 
head,  and  seemed  softly  resting  on  the  flowing  hair 
that  partially  shaded  the  eyes,  and  in  the  disposal  of 
which,  the  artist  had  shown  inimitable  grace  ;  at  the 
feet  lay  a  greyhound,  exquisitely  chiselled — it  was 
a  touching  picture,  and  the  silence  of  the  place,  the 
last  beams  of  a  setting  sun,  the  bell  which  just  then 
began  to  toll,  all  seemed  to  unite  in  mournful  con- 
trast, yet  in  beautiful  harmony.  The  light  from 
heaven,  so  rich,  so  glowing,  so  animated,  shedding 
its  golden  rays  dn  the  pale  statue,  the  sounds  at  in- 
tervals which  in  broken  cadence  bespoke  another 
gone  to  rest,  the  union  of  life  and.  death',  the  power 
that  warms  and  animates,  that  which  chills  and  de- 
stroys— all  seemed  to  speak  to  my  heart — and  what 
and  who  was  she  ?  I  inquired  of  my  friend,  who 
thus  so  strangely  interests  me — "  May  you  never  be 
as  she  was.  Madam,"  was  the  reply  of  our  guide — 
"  for  her  heart  was  broken."    I  asked  no  more,  for 


mine,  if  not  broken,  felt  at  that  moment  chilled,  and 
as  we  retired  through  the  little  doi.r  of  the  chancel, 
my  eye  was  arrested  by  that  inter  .sting  plant,  the 
rosemary,  that  "sweet  scented  flower,"  which  the 
pen  of  one  of  our  poets  has  so  immortalized ;  our  at- 
tendant raised  a  branch  and  looked  at  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  darling  ciiild — it  was  indeed  her  own,  for  it  was 
her  oflice  to  tend  it,  to  water  it,  and  shelter  it  from 
the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  storm.  There  Was 
something  new  and  strange  to  me  in  all  that  I  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  the  feeling  that  dwelt  on  my 
mind  was  a  predellction  that  I  had  yet  more  to  hear. 
My  friend  drew  out  his  purse,  and  :;iving  the  guide 
a  piece  of  money  for  her  attendanop,  we  were  about 
to  ascend  tho  carriage,  when  one  of  the  servants  in- 
formed us  a  wheel  was  broken,  and  that  we  must 
wait  till  it  should  be  repaired. — And  now,  I  remark- 
ed, it  will  be  the  best  time  to  have  the  story  of  the 
Monument — pray  tell  it  to  me.  We  seated  ourselves 
in  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  mv  kind  friend  com- 
pHed  with  my  request. 

The  Lady,  he  observed,  wliose  portrait  you  have 
just  seen,  was  one  of  peerless  character,  and  that 
high  tone  of  dignity,  which  you  perceive  in  the  coun- 
tenance, was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  her 
mind,  but  she  was  singularly  unfortunate;  all  that 
she  had  trusted  deceived,  all  tliat  she  had  loved 
changed,  and  after  enduring  with  heroine  firmness 
these  trials,  her  tender  frame  sunk  under  feminine 
weakness ;  slie  died  seven  years  ago  in  a  foreign 
laiid,  and  was  brought  to  the  spot  you  have  seen, 
there  to  rest  in  peace.  Her  mind  richly  cultivated, 
her  heart  full  of  the  tenderest  .nffe-  !(  ■  'he  thought 
she  had  found  one,  on  whom  to  lavish  tlie  fine  stores 
of  the  one,  and  in  whom  to  confide  the  sacred  sweet- 
ness of  the  other.    Mr.  was  the  friend  of  her 

father,  so  far  as  friendship  can  exist  between  the  old 
and  the  young  ;  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  our  uni- 
versities, had  highly  distinguished  himself  there, 
and  in  private  life  was  ali'v^e  fascinating  to  the  grave 
and  the  gay,  for  he  had  learned  to  v/eep  with  those 
that  wept,  and  to  rejoice  with  those  who  did  rejoice. 
He  sought  and  he  won  her,  and  the  day  approached 
on  which  they  were  to  be  united  beyond  the  power 
of  any  separation,  but  that  which  the  mighty  empe- 
ror of  all  can  cause.  The  presence  of  a  sister  was 
only  wanting  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  des- 
tined bride.  She  was  the  co-heiress  of  her  father's 
splendid  estates,  and  what  was  far  better,  the  sharer 
of  Mary's  love,  and  she  brought  from  a  foreign  land 
the  graces  arid  the  gaiety,  which  an  English  educa- 
tion, in  all  other  things  far  superior,  failed  to  impart. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  few  caprices  of  Sir  ,  to 

experimentalize  in  the  education  of  these  his  two 
only  children ;  the  one  serious,  reflecting,  pensive 
and  tender,  firm  yet  flexible,  quiet,  and  at  the  same 
fime  enthusiastic — the  other  gay  and  light-hearted, 
the  creature  of  impulse,  warm  and  affectionate, 
whose  countenance  showed  all  that  passed  within, 
arid  who  had  nothing  to  conceal,  fearless  and  regard- 
less of  the  future,  obeying  her  own  will,  but  readily 
turning  to  the  will  of  others — presented  a  striking 
Contrast  to  the  Englishman,  with  whom  she  stood  in 
near  kindred,  but  whose  peace  she  was,  innocently 
indeed,  destined  to  destroy.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
attempt  to  account  for  those  caprices  in  the  human 
mind,  of  which  every  day's  observation  affords  us 
melancholy  proof ;  they  have  been  alike  the  theme 
of  poets,  philosophers,  moralists  and  divines,  yet  the 

secret  remains  iilexplicable.    Mr.   could  not 

have  found  a  single  fault  in  the  object  of  his  volun- 
tary selection,  for  she  was  all  that  tlie  heart  could 
wish,  or  the  eye  look  for  in  woman  ;  yet  the  brow 
over  which  in  her  presence  no  cloud  had  ever  pass- 
ed, suddenly  became  clouded,  the  eye  which  her 


beautiful  mind  had  constantly  lighted  up  with  a  de- 
lightful beam,  no  longer  expressed  its  wonted  satis- 
faction, and  the  hand  which  had  always  been  so 
kindly,  readily  and  tenderly  extended  at  her  ap- 
proach, now  seemed  chilled  by  a  sudden  torpor.  She 
was  too  virtuous  to  suspect,  or  too  high-minded  to 
complain,  and  the  preparations  for  that  day,  which 
was  to  decide  her  destinies,  remained  uninterrupted, 
as  if  the  sun  of  hope  and  happiness  had  still  beamed 
upon  her;  yet  there  might  be,  doubtless  there  were, 
moments,  when  an  indescribable  feeling  of  something 
like  disappointment  reminded  her  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  all  that  was  human.  And  where  during  this 
period  was  her  sister  ?  the  admired,  the  gay,  and  the 
happy,  unsuspectingly  the  object  of  sympathies  and 
aff'ections,  which  her  innocent  yet  careless  nature 
would  have  revolted  even  from  the  thought  of  awa- 
kening. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Mary's  marriage  that  she  v/as 
summoned  to  meet  her  affianced  husband.  Alone, 
pale  and  wretched,  his  arm  rested  on  the  chimney 
piece,  his  eye  fixed  with  an  expression  of  peculiar 
misery,  on  the  portrait  of  that  excellent  being  whom 
he  was  about  to  abandon  forever.  He  scarcely  turn- 
ed his  head,  when  the  innocent  victim  of  his  unman- 
ly caprice  gently  entered  the  apartment;  it  was  a 
fearful  moment,  and  her  impending  doom  struck  on 
her  heart,  as  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  one  with  whom  she  had  taken  sweet 
counsel,  and  walked  indeed  as  a  friend.  In  a  fev,- 
broken  words  he  explained  to  her  the  whole  of  his 
cruel  meaning ;  she  was  deserted,  and  for  whom: 
Her  sister — and  she  could  have  adopted  the  language 
of  him  who  sai'l,  "  if  it  had  been  mine  enemy  v;h.o 
had  done  me  this  dishonor,  then  I  could  have  borne 
it" — a  common  mind  might  so  have  felt;  hers  was 
not  one,  and  all  the  words  she  uttered,  Vvliilst  she 
turned  from  him,  v/ere,  "  you  shall  be  made  happy," 
and  she  then  (for  a  few  moments  only)  sought  that 
solitude  and  darkness  which  could  not  reveal  the 
deep  anguish  of  her  heart.  In  a  moment  the  hope 
of  her  life  had  disappeared  ;  in  a  moment  life  itself 
seemed  to  be  annihilated ;  but  she  summoned  all 
her  fortitude — it  was  desperate  courage  with  which 
she  called  her  rival  sister  to  her  apartment.  Like 
twin  roses  they  had  bloomed  on  the  same  stem  ;  one 
had  been  transplanted  indeed  to  a  foreign  country, 
but  brought  back  to  its  native  soil,  to  blight  the  fair- 
est buds,  the  sweetest  odours  of  its  sister  flower. — 
What  passed  during  that  interview  can  never  now 
be  known,  but  enough  to  convince  the  poor  forsaken 
that  the  favoured  object  would  not  bo  unpropitiou.s 
to  her  lover's  hopes.  And  now  she  descended  slow- 
ly to  the  apartment  of  her  father ;  at  the  sight  of  him 
whose  chief  pride  and  delight  she  had  so  long  been, 
her  assumed  strength  failed  her,  she  rested  on  his 
fond  bosom  her  beating  head,  and  told  him  in  a  fev. 
short  sentences,  that  the  projected  union  was  over, 
that  her  sister  had  consented  to  be  the  wife  of  iiis 
friend.  There  is  a  peculiar  species  of  pride  in  all 
which  bears  the  name  of  aristocracy,  which  cannot 
stoop  to  that  which  seems  humiliating,  however  mis- 
calculating the  views  may  be,  on  subjects  connected 
with  individual  happiness ;  and  the  old  man  was 
brought  without  much  difficulty,  to  consent  to  an 
arrangement  which  was  to  consign  to  misery  his 
darling  child.  The  day  arrived  ;  she  dressed  herself 
in  the  choicest  manner  to  witness  the  sacrifice,  she 
listened  to  the  touching,  tender,  solemn  words,  by 
which  the  friend  of  her  soul  was  irrevocably  bound 
to  another ;  she  stood  at  the  altar,  pale  and  trembling, 
but  yet  she  did  not  yield  to  her  emotion.  She  fbldecl 
for  the  last  time  her  sister  to  her  heart,  she  approach- 
ed for  the  last  time  him  in  whose  presence  life  it- 
self had  alone  been  life,  and  only  saying"!  said 
you  should  be  blessed,"  she  disappeared.    The  bellsj 
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rung,  the  bright  train,  a  splendid  and  joyous  one, 
returned  to  the  paternal  mansion,  but  Mary  was  not 
there,  and  days,  months,  years  glided  on,  and  she 
was  seen  no  more.  If  the  old  man,  her  father,  were 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  retreat  he  conceal- 
ed it — Her  portrait  was  covered  (and  no  one  know 
by  whom)  with  a  veil  that  concealed  the  features, 
but  there  was  an  expression  in  the  countenance  of 
i^e^  living  sire,  that  told  you  he  had  lost  his  child. 
He  drooped,  and  died,  and  all  connected  with  the 
past  seemed  gradually  to  die  also.  But  where  were 
ihe  married  pair,  and  did  the  world  which  held  out 
the  promise  to  their  view  fulfil  it  in  their  lives  ? — 
They  were  not  happy,  like  our  first  parents  when 
they  had  tasted  the  i'orbidden  fruit  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  mutual  reproaches;  they  had  a  son  too, 
one  only  child,  who  seemed  born  but  to  upbraid 
them,  for  he  brought  into  the  world  the  soft,  sweet 
features  of  liis  poor  forsaken  aunt ;  and  as  he  grew 
a  wayward  and  a  melancholy  child,  following  the 
moods  of  his  wild  infant  fancy,  there  were  times 
v.'hen  he  would  turn  upon  his  parents  an  eye  that 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  hidden  mystery,  and  he 
would  tear  aside  the  veil  from  the  portrait,  hold  it 
with  rapture  to  his  lips,  and  eagerly  ask  why  that 
sweet  face  should  wear  a  cover  Oh,  these  were 
agonizing  moments,  when  the  mother  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  her  anguish,  and  the  father  dared  not 
interrogate  his  heart.  And  then  a  stranger  arrived 
at  their  mansion,  who  brought  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  a  distant  friend  ;  he  had  been  travelling  in 
foreign  climes  for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  hehq.d 
touched  at  the  south  of  France,  and  at  the  habitation 
of  the  Cure  in  the  province  of  — ■ — ,  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  ;  he  oilen  looked  with  delight  on  the 
countenance  of  the  little  boy,andspoke  of  one  whom 
he  resembled,  but  whom  he  never  named,  except  by 
the  title  of  the  ''Englishwoman,"  when  he  often  ad- 
ded, with  a  half-siippressod  sigh,  "whom  I  shall  see 
no  more."  This  more  than  once  repeated,  and  with 
peculiar  emotion,  excited  the  curiosity  of  his  host; 
and  then  a  vague,  wild,  undofinable  feeling,  strug- 
gled at  his  heart ;  one  day  he  followed  his  guest  into 
the  woods,  and  meeting  him,  suddenly  awoke,  as 
from  a  reverie,  and  said,  I  wish  to  hear  something  of 
the  "Englishwoman"— you  have  roused  my  interest, 
will  you  describe  her  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
her  name,  was  the  reply  ;  I  met  her  only  at  the  house 
of  my  frie'id  the  Cure,  with  whom  she  is  most  inti- 
mate, but  1  was  not  introduced  except  to  Mademoi- 
selle, she  has  no  other  title  ;  but  what  of  her?  All 
that  is  bright  must  fade,  and  she  is  dying;  there  is 
some  melancholy  which  hangs  over  her ;  she  is  the 
softened  image  of  your  own  dear  boy,  but  ask  ^nc  no 
more;"  he  turned  away  and  left  his  host  still  sus- 
pecting, still  unsatisfied  ;  and  now  his  home  became 
a  scene  of  wretchedness,  and  he  determined  to  quit 
it.  He  took  with  him  his  child,  and  his  feet  appear- 
ed mechanically  to  lead  him  to  a  foreign  land,  to  the 
country  of  the  iEnglishwoman,  to  tlie  same  province, 
and  the  village  of  her  residence;  why  he  was  thus 
led,  he  did  not  enquire — perhaps  it  was  an  enquiry 
he  could  not  bear.  He  reached  the  village  late  iy 
the  evening,  and  taking  his  little  one  in  his  hand  he 
knocked  softly  at  the  residence  of  the  Cure  ;  he  was 
not  at  home,  he  was  gone  to  administer  the  rites  of 
the  protestaut  church  to  a  dying  friend,  a  lady,  v/ho 
inhabited  a  cottage  hard  by,  was  the  answer.  The 
.servant  who  made  this  reply,  looked  earnestly  and 
with  a  melancholy  expyession,  on  the  countenance 
of  the  little  boy  ;  'and  as  he  retired  from  the  garden, 
she  gathered  from  the  clustering  vine  which  con- 
cealed the  windows,  a  rich  branch  of  Troutagnae 
srape,  and  putting  it  into  his  hand,  she  laid  her  own 
on  his  head,  and  blessed  him  with  peculiar  ferven- 
,.y — but  yonder,  she  observed,  in  the  valley  is  the 
cottage,  it  is  only  a  little  way  from  this.  The  stran- 
ger to  whom  she  addressed  herself  could  only  slip 
fnto  her  hand  a  piece  of  money  ;  he  could  not  speak, 
wretched  forebodings  visited  his  heart,  wiiich  he  feit 
would  never  more  vibrate  to  the  sound  of  chcerfui- 
^le^:s  or  hope  ;  he  hurried  his  pace  while  he  more 
loudly  grasped  the  hand  of  his  child  ;  he  approached 
the  cottage,  a  woman  who  seemed  to  anticipate  his 
I'liluiricE  appeared  at  the  door;  she  wcs  from  lus 


own  country,  and  her  wan  face  was  for  a  moment 
lighted  up,  when  he  addressed  her  in  English,  and 
enquired  for  Monsieur  le  Cure.  I  know  not  that  you 
can  see  him,  she  said,  but  step  in  if  you  please,  and 
I  will  make  the  enquiry.  My  poor  lady  (and  here 
she  paused)  is,  I  fear,  dying,  and  he  is  engaged  read- 
ing and  praying  with  her.  The  young  v/oman  re- 
tired, and  Mr.  surveyed  with  an  eye  of  deep 

interest  the  apartment.  There  were  several  books 
stretched  on  the  table,  and  he  might  perhaps  by  ex- 
amining them,  have  arrived  at  the  agonizing  truth 
which  he  sought;  he  could  not,  however,  violate  the 
sanctity  of  that  place,  which  might  belong  to  one, 
who  v.as  once,  nay,  might  perhaps  at  that  moment, 
be  dear  to  him  as  his  own  soul.  Whilst  he  was 
plunged  in  bitter  thought,  the  door  was  gently  open- 
ed, and  the  mild,  prepossessing,  dignified  figure  of 

the  Cure  presented  itself ;  he  spoke  to  Mr.  in 

a  faltering  tone  of  voice,  for  he  was  soon  to  lose  that 
friend,  wlio  for  tv  Ipng  time  constituted  a  chief  part 
of  his  own  enjoyment,  and  that  of  his  family.  The 
Englishman  hesitatingly  broke  the  silence,  and  in  a 
hurried  language  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives for  his  intrusion,  and  his  suspicions  that  the 
Lady  then  suffering  was  a  connexion  of  his  own. 
"  With  her  real  name  I  am  unacquainted,  and  with 
the  particulars  of  htr  life,"  said  the  Cure;  "but  I 
have  reason  for  supposing  she  has  been  unfortynate ; 
she  is  truly  excellent,  the  world  has  nothing  better, 
and  her  it  must  soon  lose."  He  turned,  and  looked 
at  the  little  boy,  his  eye  seemed  at  once  to  recognize 
the  resemblance,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
small  case  enclosing  a  portrait,  "  Have  you  ever,"  he 

enquired  of  Mr.  ,  "seen  the  original  of  that, 

but  she  is  faded  now  ;"  he  stopped,  for  the  counten- 
ance of  the  Englishman  grew  deadly  pale. 

The  portrait  had  once  been  his  own,  it  was  return- 
ed with  other  and  s.id  mementos  on  tho  eve  of  his 
marriage  ;  and  the  little  boy  seizing  it  from  the  almost 
palsied  hand  of  his  father,  exclaimed  "  It  is  the  sweet 
lady  who  wears  a  veil  at  home."  "  Would  you  con- 
vey one  word  from  m^  to  your  dying  friend  asked 
the  Englishman  in  an  entreating  tone — "if  you  would 
ease  my  heart  of  half  its  load,  you  will  f  am  sure 
comply."  He  took  a  pen  and  wrote  one  line,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  Cure  returned,  with  tlie  permis- 
sion of  the  invalid  that  he  might  see  her ;  ho  took 
his  child  by  the  hand,  and  with  such  a  step  as  none 
can  understand  but  those  who  have  trod  softly  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  he  entered  tlie  apart- 
ment ;  Mary,  the  object  of  his  early  choice,  his  early 
vows,  deceived,  forsaken,  was  dying  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  and  he  led  to  her  couch,  where  he  knelt  to  en- 
treat her  forgiveness,  his  child,  the  child  too.  of  her 
sister — double  bereavement —destitute,  deprived  of 
all  that  she  held  most  dear,  how  she  folded  that  child 
to  her  bosom,  how  she  wept  upon  his  soft  cheek,  and 
how  she  exhausted  her  poor  remaining  strength  in 
praj'ing  heaven  to  bless  liim.  She  looked  too  on  his 
father,  rnildly,  forgivingly,  lovingly,  for  now  it  was 
no  crime  to  love;  she  was?  about  to  enter  upon  a 
world  of  spirits,  and  the  faded  hand  chilled  by  the 
dew  of  death,  which  hung  over  the  couch,  was  grasp- 
ed in  that  which  was  once  to  have  been  her  own; 
and  was  she  not  dearer  in  thp  sanctitj'  of  a  dj'ing 
hour,  blighted,  seared,  withered,  than  in  the  brilliant 
hours  of  early  youth,  and  opening  beauty  ?  He  who 
had  once  i'elt  her  attractions,  before  the  cruel  tempest 
came  over  her  soul,  felt  them  noio  far  more  ilcnpbj,  \ 
and  he  knew  that  the  world  could  never  be  what  it 
had  once  been.  Her  hours  on  earth  were  few,  and 
as  she  folded  the  oiiild  of  her  sister  to  her  breast,  she 
made  but  one  short  and  simple  request,  "that  aroso- 
mary  might  be  planted  at  the  door  of  that  church 
near  to  her  family  mansion,  and  that  it  might  be 
cherished  for  hor  sake'" — she  died — and  her  lover, 
friend,  and  brother,  endearing  titles  all  comprehend- 
ed in  the  same  being,  and  all  fatally  dishonoured, 
conveyed  her  ashes  to  England.  The  splendid  pro- 
cession wound  ^hrough  the  village  path — the  young 
paused  to  gaze,  the  aged  stood  to  weep ;  that  monu- 
ment— unasked,  unwished  by  her — was  erected  to 
her  memory,  find  he  who  placed  it  there  soon  fol- 
lowed her  to  hoT  early  grave."  | 
'I'he  story  wa?  finished,  I  could  not  thank  the 


speaker,  but  I  gathered  from  the  rosemary  one  pre- 
c-ious  flower,  which  I  watered  with  my  tears,  and 
withdrew.    It  was  an  evening  I  shall  never  foro-et 
MARIA  BENSON. 
Hammersmith  Hmise,  Middlesex,  July  4th. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF  PARIS. 

Some  writer,  describing  the  Flower  Garden  oP 
Paris,  relates  the  following  tale.  How  long  before 
our  young  ladies  will  be  so  far  adepts  in  Boteny,  as 
to  maintain  a  correspondence  in  the  same  way,  even 
when  prompted  by  the  grand  impulse .'  Yet  what 
more  pleasing  than  the  study  of  flowers  ? 

"  Not  long  ago,  a  young  officer,  who  had  made  the 
campaign  of  Egypt,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Pa- 
risian, and,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  began  to  walk 
under  her  window.  The  lady  was  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  brother,  who,  being  a  married  man 
and  wishing  to  secure  his  sister's  fortune  for  his  own 
family,  was  of  course,  much  averse  to  her  marrying. 
The  lover,  unable  to  open  a  correspondence  in  the 
usual  way,  but  learning  that  his  Rosina  was  fond  of 
flowers,  and  had  traffic  with  the  bouquetiere  several 
times  a  week,  l}ethought  himself  of  turning  to  ac- 
count the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  east  of 
the  langiMge  ofjioioers,  and  fo?-thwith  established  his 
head  quarters  in  the  market.  The  bouquetiere  was 
gained,  and  by  her  means  he  conveyed  to  his  mis- 
tress a  carnation,  the  emblem  of  an  ardent  passion. 
Some  days  after  lie  received  'mietum  a.  honey-suckle, 
the  emblem  of  friendship ;  he  replied  by  a  heliotrope, 
which  means  love  in  sadness,  and  added  the  ama- 
ranth as  a  postscript,  to  signify  constancy.  For  a 
long  time  he  received  only  the  eternal  honeysuckle  : 
but  at  last  a  rose-bud  appeared,  the  avowal  of  a  mu- 
tual affection,  and  then  a  veronica,  which  says,  as 
plainly  as  a  flower  can  speak,  "  the  more  I  see  you, 
the  more  I  love  you."  The  captain  was  enchanted; 
and  although  his  mistress  was  hardly  yet  of  age,  he 
resolved  to  bring  the  romaiice  to  a  conclusion,  and 
carry  her  off.  I'liis  he  explained  in  a  very  compli- 
cated bouquet ;  but  unfbrti,inately  the  young  lady 
was  not  equally  jjoficientin  the  language  of  flowers. 
Wishing  to  make  a,  longer  reply  than  usual,  she  so 
embroiled  her  ideas,  tha,t  the  astonished  lover  found 
among  the  flowers  a  picd-delion,  (coquetry)  the 
monkyitood,  (raillery)  and  at  last  a  superb  cocldeweed^ 
the  doleful  emblem  of  strife  and  indifference.  The 
despairing  lover,  when  he  abandoned  his  position  in 
the  flower-nmrkot,  was  almost  tempted  to  throw  him- 
self over  the  parapet.  Believing  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed his  leave  from  Love,  he  petitioned  also  for  that  of 
Mars ;  and  in  tiiis  double  retirement,  like  a  true 
knight  of  romance,  added  to  his  coat  of  arms  the 
scabious,  the  token  of  widov.'hood  and  grief." 

BOT.^NICAL  EMBLEM. 

THE  AMARASfTH  EMEI-E.M  OF  VIRTUE. 

The  fadeless  treasures  of  the  mind,  the  distinguish: 
ing  attribute  of  our  nature,  in  its  state  of  primeval 
goodness,  is  emblematically  represented  by  the  ama- 
ranth, whose  flower.s,  on  the  authority  of  poesy,  arc 
endowed  with  the  quality  of  perennial  bloom.  Tho' 
autumn's  chilling  wind  assail  its  leaves,  or  wintry 
tempests  bend  the  slender  stem,  yet  still  its  purple 
flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  light,  unblighted 
by  the  passing  blast — uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
lasting  and  bright  as  the  rays  which  surround  the 
hallowed  fane  where  virtue  is  enshrined.  The  mora? 
of  this  poeticoJ  allusion  has  been  thus  rendered  by  an 
anonymous  wriler : — 

Though  chilling  winds  may  blow, 

And  blossoms  meet  their  doom, 
One  lovely  flov.'er  will  grow. 

And  live  in  fadeless  bloom  ; 
When  summer  hues  are  fled, 

And  wintry  blusts  deform, 
'Twill  rear  its  gentle  head. 

Unhurt  amid  the  storm. 
Thus  virtue  ever  shines, 

When  worldly  cares  surround. 
As  life's  bright  sun  declines. 

Its  lustre  still  is  found; 
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'Tis  bright  in  pleasure's  hour, 

And  gilds  dark  sorrow's  day ; 
Like  amaranthine  flower, 

It  blooms  amid  decay  ! 

"  The  Mazzaronians,  with  a  simplicity  worthy  the 
early  days,  used  the  rose  as  an  emblem  of  love.  A 
Vud  accepted,  encouraged  the  dawning  of  affection  in 
those  single-hearted  beings ;  a  half-blown  rose  was 
the  token  of  a  deeper  and  dearer  feeling ;  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  full-blown  rose  was  considered  as  bind- 
ing as  the  most  solemn  engagement.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  ever  a  violation  of  this  simple  and 
beautiful  compact." — Berkeley. 

3ALEM....FKIDAV,  NOVEMBER  7,  1828. 

Qj'We  this  day  present  to  the  public,  a  specimen 
number  of  the  Ladies'  Miscellany,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  published  weekly  in  this  town,  should 
sufBcient  encouragement  be  oifdred.  The  principal 
design  of  this  paper  will  be,  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
amusing,  instructive  and  unexceptionable  reading  to 
the  Ladies  of  Salem  and  the  vicinity,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  found  in  the  political  and  busi- 
ness periodicals  of  the  day,  such  articles  as  are  most 
congenial  to  their  taste,  their  sentiniejits,  and  their 
retiring  habits. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publisher  to  render  the 
paper  noit  only  INTERESTING,  but  usefcl;  not  only 
AMUSING,  but  INSTRUCTIVE.  Nothing  offensive  to 
the  moral  sense  or  religious  feelings  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  readers,  will  be  admitted  into  its  columns  ; 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  refinement,  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  for  which  the  Ladies  of  Salem  are 
uistingiiished ;  nothing  v/hich,  iii  the  judgment  of 
the  publisher,  they  would  read  with  indifference,  or 
disapprobation,  or  disgust. 

O'The  terms  of  the  paper  will  be  one  dollar 
PER  ANNUM,  payable  in  advance,  after  the  regular 
publication  shall  have  commenced  ;  or  one  dollar 
AND  FIFTY  CENTS,  if  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months. 

O"  Subscription  papers  will  bs  immediately  pre- 
sented to  those  v/ho  receive  this  number  :  and  as  it 
must  be  obvious  to  ail,  that  the  paper  cannot  be  af- 
forded at  the  proposed  price,  unless  a  large  subscrip- 
tion cap  be  obtained,  it  is  requested  that  all  who  think 
favorably  of  the  design,  should  immediately  sub- 
scribe, and  request  their  friends  to  do  the  same,  that 
V.'e  may  determine  as  early  as  possible,  whether  it 
will  be  expedient  to  go  on  with  the  undertaking. 

(EF  An}'  person  to  whom  this  number  may  not  be 
sent,  may  obtain  one  by  sending  to  the  Essez  Reaislcr 
Office. 

0".Gonimunicationiintcnded  for  the  Miscellany, 
may  be  deposited  in  the  Register  Letter  Box. 

tD'The  pathetic  and  interesting  story,  entitled 
'•THE  MONUMENT,"  whicli  we  tliisday  present  to 
pur  readers,,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  Lady,  who 
proposes  to  come  to  this  country  to  superintend  the 
getting  up  of  a  Souvenir  or  other  work  devoted  to 
elegant  literature.  It  was  received  in  MS.  from  the 
fair  author  in  London,  and  originally  published  in  the 
Albion,  from  v/hich  we  extract  it.  Judging  from 
this  specimen,  we  think  the  Lady  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task  she  proposes  to  undertake  ;  we  have  sel- 
<^OTTi  read  a  more  elegant  p!C",p  of  composition. 


The  "TOKEN,"  and  "ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR" 
for  1829. 

We  have  examined. these  beautiful  Annuals,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  for  elegance  of  ty- 
pography, and  beauty  of  embellishment  in  every  re- 
spect, they  excel  any  thing  of  the  kind  Vi?e  have  ever 
seen ;  they  exhibit  an  advanced  state  of  the  arts  in 
our  country,  most  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and 
taste  of  our  citizens.  Of  the  Literary  contents  of 
these  volumes,  we  can  at  present  barely  speak.  Ma- 
ny of  the  articles,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  hon- 
orable to  the  talents  of  our  countrymen,  and  have  re- 
ceived high  praise  from  those  accustomed  to  pass 
judgment  on  literary  merit. 

We  have  selected  from  the  "  Token,"  this  day, 
two  pieces  of  Poetry  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the 
youthful  Willis,  "  The  Portrait,"  and  the  "TW- 
Portrait,"  which  will  be  read  with  an  increased 
interest  by  our  fair  readers,  when  they  are  in- 
formed, as  we  learn  on  good  authority,  that  the 
ORIGINALS  ot  these  finely  drawn  and  exquisitely 
touched  Portraits  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
"  lovely  daughters  of  Salem."  We  have  also  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  work,  some  very  beautiful 
lines  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane.  These 
pieces,  with  the  "Sc«-Ut>(i's  Sono-,"  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich, also  from  the  "  Token,"  which  has  appeared  jn 
some  of  the  papers,  are  sufBcient  of  themselves  to 
give  a  high  character  to  any  work. 


communication. 
If  the  following  should  be  deemed  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  occupy  a  column  in  the  Miscellany, 
some  further  translations  will  be  fuiniched  in  season 
for  the  next  niimbcr.  K. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  SPANISH  WOMEN. 

Translated  from,  "  Feijoo's  Defence  of  Woman." 

Spain,  whom  fbreigners  have  considered  as  not 
having  contributed  her  due  proportion  towards  the 
enlargement  of  the  republic  of  letters,  has  produced, 
at  different  periods,  many  women,  who  were  emin- 
ent for  their  superiority  in  every  branch  ot  learning. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  following  : 

Ana  de  Cerbaton,  Maid  of  Honor  of  Queen  Ger- 
mana  de  Foix,  second  wife  of  Don  Fernando  the 
Catholic,  was  eminent  both  for  her  splendid  talents 
and  superior  attainments,  and  for  her  surpassing 
beauty.  She  was  considered  as,  by  far,  the  most 
fascinating  woman  that  had  adorned  the  Court  of 
Spain.  In  the  works  of  Lucius  Marineus  Siculus, 
are  to  be  found  the  "Latin  Letters,"  which  this  au- 
thor wrote  to  Ana,  and  her  own  answers,  in  the 
same  language,  impressed  with  all  the  classic  purity 
of  the  age  of  the  best  Roman  writers. 

Isabel  df,  Joya,  was  the  most  learned  woman  of 
the  ICth  century.  It  is  said  of  her,  that  she  preach- 
ed in  the  Church  of  Barcelona,  and  astonished  the 
countless  multitude  who  listened  to  her,  by  the  depth 
of  her  learning  and  the  eloquence  of  her  lips.  After 
this,  going  to  Rome,  while  Paulus  III.  was  Pope,  she 
explained  many  difUcult  passages  of  the  subtle  Esco- 
tus,  in  presence  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  the  circumstance  which  reflects  upon 
her  the  highest  praise,  is  the  fact  of  her  having  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  during  the  period  of  her  abode 
at  Rome,  a  great  number  of  resident  Jews. 

LuisA  SiGEA,  a  nativ^  of  Toledo,  whose  ancestors 
were  originally  from  France,  besides  being  learned 
in  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres,  was  pre-eminent 
for  her  acquaintance  with  various  languages.  She 
was  mistress  ot  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Arabic  and  the  Syriao ;  and  in  these  five  lan- 
guages, it  is  said,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Paulus 


III.  Her  father,  Diego  Sigea,  being  afterwards  in- 
vited to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  as  Preceptor  of  Theo- 
dosius  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Braganza,  Maria,  In- 
fanta of  Portugal,  whose  devotedness  to  learning  was 
remarkable,  was  very  desirious  of  retaining  the  ac- 
complished Sigea  in  her  company,  for  the  sake  ot* 
enjoying  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  so  much  learning  and  virtue. 
This  lovely  woman  afterwards  married  Francisco  de 
Cueras,  and  left  a  numerous  and  illustrious  progem". 

Olivia  Saeuco  de  Nantes,  a  native  of  Alcarez, 
v/as  a  woman  of  sublime  genius,  and  possessed  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  Physics,  Medicine,  Morals  and 
Politics,  as  is  fully  proved  from  her  writings.  Her 
"New  System  of  Physiology  and  Medicine,"  confers 
upon  her  the  greatest  credit.  In  this  she  maintains, 
contrary  to  former  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  it  is 
not  the  blood  which  nourishes  our  system,  but  the 
white  substance  which  is  diffused  from  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  and  she  attributes  to  the  defects 
of  this  diffusion,  almost  all  the  infirmities  to  which 
man  ia  subject.  This  system,  which  was  utterly  dis- 
regarded in  Spain,  excited  the  curiosity  of  English- 
men, and  that  is  now  received,  as  a  discovery  of  for- 
eigners, which,  in  truth,  originated  in  Spain.  It  is 
likewise  evident  that  this  illustrious  woman  was  be- 
fore Rene  Descartes  in  the  opinion  that  the  seat  of 
the  rational  soul  was  in  the  brain,  and  she  even  ex- 
tended its  abode  over  the  whole  substance  of  that  or- 
gan, not  limiting  it,  as  Descartes  did,  to  the  "  pineal 
gland."  The  confidence  which  Olivia  had  in  her  own 
power  of  defending  her  singular  opinions  was  such, 
that  in  her  "  Dedicatory  Letter,"  written  to  Count 
Barrajas,  President  of  Castille,  she  entreats  him  to 
use  his  authority  to  convene  the  most  learned  Phy- 
sicians in  Spain,  offering  that  she  would  convince 
them,  that  the  principles  which  they  taught  in  their 
Medical  Schools,  were  utterly  erroneous.  She  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

Juliana  Morella,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  was  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  Her  father,  having  committed 
a  crime  which  subjected  him  to  tb.e  forfeit  of  his  life, 
fled  to  Leon  in  France,  taking  his  daughter  with 
them.  Commencing  her  studies  at  this  place,  she 
made  so  rapid  advances,  that  at  12  years  of  age,  in 
the  year  1607,  she  publicly  defended  her  celebrated 
work,  "  The  Conclusions  of  Philosophy,"  which  she 
had  dedicated  to  Margarita  of  Austria,  Queen  of 
Spain.  At  the  age  of  17,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Guido  Putin,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts, 
she  used  to  reason  publicly  in  the  College  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Leon.  She  was  familiar  with  the  subjects 
of  Philosophy,  Theology,  Music,  and  Jurisprudence, 
and  was  mistress  of  not  less  tlian  fourteen  languages. 


MARRIAGES. 

At  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Alexander  Philip  Socrates 
Amelius  Cssar  Hannibal  Marcellus  George  Wash- 
ington Treadweli,  to  Miss  Caroline  Sophia  Maria 
Juliannc  Wortley  Montague  Joan  of  Arc  Williams, 
all  of  that  city. 

At  New  York,  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  of  Boston, 
to  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Blatchford,  widow  of  the  late  Rev  . 
Henry  Blatchford,  formerly  of  Salem. 

In  this  town,  Mr  John  Hovey,  jr.  to  Miss  Hannah 
B.  Dunzack.  Mr.  Benjamin  Colman,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth W.  Jelly. 


DEATHS. 

At  Beverly.  Mr  John  Peirce,  aged  96.  He  never 
employed  a  physician  during  his  protracted  life,  and 
was  a  most  eccentric  character.  He  did  not  wear  a 
hat  or  a  pair  of  stockings  for  seventeen  years  previ- 
ous to  his  death,  although  in  good  health — he  totally 
abstained  from  tea  and  coffee — and  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  about  twenty  years  since,  he  closed  his  best 
room,  and  caused  it  to  remain  until  his  death,  impre- 
cisely the  same  state  she  left  it,  even  to  the  back-log 
on  the  hearth  ! 

In  North  Salem,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Jonas  Foster, 
aged  34. 

In  this  town,  Dinah  Paine,  (a  coloured  woman) 
supposed  to  be  more  than  100  years  old, 

William  K.  son  of  Mr.  Hiram  Pond,  aged  5  years 
and  4  months 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOITIfe^T. 


A  POMTRAIT. 

BY  N.   P.  WILLIS. 

She  was  not  very  beautiful,  if  it  be  beauty's  test 
To  match  a  classic  model  when  perfectly  at  rest ; 
And  she  did  not  look  bevVitchingly,  if  witchery  it  be, 
To  have  a  forehead  and  a  lip  transparent  as  the  sea. 

The  fashion  of  her  gracefulness  was  not  a  follow'd 
rule, 

And  her  effervescent  sprightliness  was  never  learnt 
at  school ; 

And  her  words  were  all  peculiar,  like  the  fairies  who 
spoke  pearls, 

And  her  tone  was  ever  sweetest  'midst  the  cadences 
of  girls. 

Said  I  she  was  not  beautiful Her  eyes  upon  your 
sight 

Broke  with  the  lambent  purity  of  planetary  light, 
And  an  intellectual  beauty ,  like  a  light  within  a  vase, 
Touched  every  line  with  glory  of  her  animated  face. 

Her  mind  with  sweets  was  laden,  like  a  morninjr 

breath  in  June, 
And  her  thoughts  awoke  in  harmony,  like  dreamings 

of  a  tune, 

And  you  heard  her  words  like  voices  that  o'er  the 

waters  creep, 
Or  like  a  serenader's  lute  that  mingles  with  your 

sleep. 

She  had  an  earnest  intellect — a  perfect  thirst  of  mind, 
And  a  heart  by  elevated  thoughts  and  poetry  refin'd, 
And  she  saw  a  subtle  tint  or  shade  with  every  careless 
look. 

And  the  hidden  links  of  nature  were  familiar  as  a 
book. 

She's  made  of  those  rare  elements  that  now  and  then 
appear. 

As  if  remov'd  by  accident  unto  a  lesser  sphere, 
Forever  reaching  up,  and  on,  to  life's  sublimer  thino-s, 
As  if  they  had  been  used  to  track  the  universe  vnih 
wings. 


THE  TRI- PORTRAIT. 

BY  N.   P.  WILLIS. 

Twas  a  rich  night  in  June.    The  air  was  all 
Fragrance  and  balm,  and  the  wet  leaves  were  stirred 
By  the  soft  fingers  of  the  southern  wind. 
And  caught  the  light  capriciously  like  wings, 
Haunting  the  greenwood  with  a  silvery  sheen. 
The  stars  might  not  be  numbered,  and  the  moon, 
Exceeding  beautiful,  went  up  in  heaven, 
And  took  her  place  in  silence,  and  a  hush, 
Like  a  deep  Sabbath  of  the  night,  came  down 
And  rested  upon  nature.    I  was  out 
With  three  sweet  sisters  wandering,  and  my  thoughts 
Took  colour  of  the  moonlight,  and  of  them. 
And  I  was  calm  and  happy.    Their  deep  tones, 
tow  in  the  stillness,  and  by  that  soft  air, 
Melted  to  reediness,  bore  out  like  song. 
The  language  of  high  feelings,  and  I  felt 
How  excellent  is  woman,  when  she  gives 
To  the  fine  pulses  of  her  spirit  way. 

One  was  a  noble  being,  with  a  brow 
Ample  and  pure,  and  on  it  her  black  hair 
Was  parted,  like  a  raven's  wing  on  snow. 
Her  tone  was  low  and  sweet,  and  in  her  smile 
You  read  intense  affections.    Her  moist  eye 
Had  a  most  rare  benignity  ;  her  mouth. 
Bland  and  unshadowed  sweetness,  and  her  face 
Was  full  of  that  mild  dignity  that  gives 
A  holiness  to  woman.    She  was  one 
Whose  virtues  blossom  daily,  and  pour  out 
A  fragrance  upon  all  who  in  her  path 
Have  a  blest  fellowship.    I  longed  to  be 
Her  brother,  that  her  hand  might  lie  upon 
My  forehead,  and  her  gentle  voice  allay 
The  fever  that  is  at  my  heart  sometimes. 


There  was  a  second  sister,  who  could  witch 
An  angel  from  his  hymn.    I  cannot  tell 
The  secret  of  her  beauty.    It  is  more 
Than  her  slight  pencilled  lip,  and  her  arch  eye 
Laughing  beneath  its  lashes,  as  if  life 
Were  nothing  but  a  merry  masque  ;  'tis  more 
Than  motion,  though  she  moveth  like  a  fay  ; 
Or  music,  though  lier  voice  is  like  a  reed 
Blown  by  a  low  south  wind;  or  cunning  grace. 
Though  all  she  does  is  beautiful ;  or  thought. 
Or  fancy,  or  a  delicate  sense,  though  mind 
Is  her  best  gift,  and  poetry  her  world. 
And  she  will  see  strange  beauty  in  a  flower 
As  by  a  subtle  vision — I  care  not 
To  know  how  she  bewitches.    'Tis  enough 
For  me  to  listen  to  her  voice. 
And  dream  rare  dreams  of  music,  or  converse 
Upon  unwrit  philosophy,  'till  I 
Am  wilder'd  between  thoughts  I  cannot  bound, 
And  the  red  lip  that  breathes  them. 

On  my  arm 

Leaned  an  unshadowed  girl,  who  scarcely  yet 

Had  numbered  fourteen  summers.    I  know  not 

How  I  shall  draxf  her  picture — the  young  heart 

Has  such  a  restlessness  of  change,  and  each 

Of  its  wild  moods  so  lovely  !    I  can  see 

Her  figure  in  its  rounded  beauty  now. 

With  her  half  flying  step,  her  clustering  hair 

Bathing  a  neck  like  Hebe's,  and  her  face 

By  a  glad  heart  made  radiant.    She  was  full 

Of  the  romance  of  girlhood.    The  fair  world 

Was  like  an  unmarred  Eden  to  her  eye. 

And  every  sound  was  music,  and  the  tint 

Of  every  cloud  a  silent  poetry. 

Light  to  thy  path,  bright  Creature  !    I  would  charm 

Thy  being  if  I  could,  that  it  should  be 

Ever  as  now  thou  dreamest,  and  flow  on 

Thus  innocent  and  beautiful  to  heaven  ! 

We  walked  beneath  the  full  and  mellow  moon 

Till  the  late  stars  had  risen.    It  was  not 

In  silence,  though  we  did  not  seem  to  break 

The  hush  with  our  low  voices ;  but  our  thoughts 

Stirred  deeply  at  their  sources,  and  when  night , 

Divided  us,  I  slumbered  with  a  peace 

Floating  about  my  heart,  which  only  comes 

From  high  communion.    I  shall  never  see 

That  silver  moon  again,  without  a  crowd 

Of  gentle  memories,  and  a  silent  prayer 

That  when  the  night  of  life  shall  oversteal 

Your  sky,  ye  lovely  sisters  !  there  may  be 

A  light  as  beautiful  to  lead  you  on. 


WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHEM? 

"  What  is  that,  mother  ?" — The  lark,  my  child !  ■ 
The  morn  has  but  just  looked  out  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble,  grassy  nest. 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast. 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  sphere, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear  : 
Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  morning  lays, 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

"  What  is  that,  mother  .■"' — The  dove,  my  son  ! 
And  that  low,  swset  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast. 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  pour'd  from  some  crystal  urn. 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return  : 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove, 
In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love  ! 

"  What  is  that,  mother.?" — The  eagle, boy  ! 
Proudly  careering  liis  course  of  joy; 
Firm  on  his  own  mountain  vigor  relying, 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  in  the  sun, 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on  : 
Boy  I  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine, 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line  ! 

"  What  is  that,  mother .'" — The  swan,  my  love  ! 
He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove ; 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh. 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die ;  . 


Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
Yet  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings : 

Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  death  shall  come. 
Swan-like  arid  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home  ! 

[Rev.  G.  W.  Doane, 


THE  GRAVE. 

Oh,  the  grave  !  the  grave  !  It  buries  every  error ; 
covers  every  defect ;  extinguishes  every  resentment. 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets 
and  recollections ;  who  can  look  down  on  the  grave 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  tlirob, 
that  he  ever  should  have  warred  Tvith  the  poor  hand- 
ful of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ?  But 
the  grave  of  those  we  love — what  a  place  for  medi- 
tation Then  it  is  v/e  call  up  in  long  review  the 
whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thou  - 
sand endearments  lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy— then  it  is  wo 
dwell  upon  the  tenderness — the  solemn  and  awful 
tenderness — of  the  parting  scene;  the  bed  of  death, 
with  all  the  stifled  grief ;  its  noiseless  attendance,  its 
mute  watchful  assiduities ;  the  last  testimonies  of 
expiring  love ;  the  feeble  fluttering.  Oh !  how 
thrilling  is  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  fond  look  of 
the  glancing  eye,  turning  upon  us  even  from  the 
threshold  of  existence ;  the  faint  faltering  accents 
struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of 
affection.  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and 
meditate  !  These  settle  the  account  with  thy  con- 
science of  every  past  endearment,  unregarded,  of 
that  departed  being,  who  never — never — can  return 
to  be  soothed  by  contrition  !  If  thou  art  a  child,  and 
hast  eyer  added  a  sori-ov^  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to 
the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent — if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom 
that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth — if 
thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought, 
or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided 
in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  . 
unmerited  pang  to  the  true  heart  that  now  lies  cold 
and  still  beneath  thy  feet — then  be  sure  that  every 
unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle 
action,  will  come  thronged  back  upon  thy  memory, 
and  knock  dolefully  at  thy  soul — then  be  sure  that 
thou  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave, 
and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavail- 
ing tear,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavail- 
ing.—  [Wasldngton  Irving. 

There  is  something  tempting  and  agreeable  in 
talking  over  one's  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and 
even  children  soon  learn  to  enjoy  it,  as  the  following 
article  evinces.  "  Mamma,"  cried  a  little  boy  while 
his  parents  were  receiving  some  morning  visiters, 
"  when  will  those  people  go  away,  that  we  may  talk 
about  them  Talking-over,  as  I  before  observed, 
often  begins  without  any  wish  or  intention  of  depre- 
ciating; but  there  are  few  persons,  if  any,  who  have 
jiot  some  weak  points ;  and  when  talkers-over  get 
together  tete-a-tete,  parents  with  their  children,  bro- 
thers with  their  sisters,  &c.  it  is  impossible  but  that 
faults  should  be  canvassed  as  well  as  perfections,  and 
that  what  began  in  a  love  of  indolent  amusement 
and  innocent  gossip,  (if  gossip  can  be  entirely  inno- 
cent) should  end  in  detraction  and  malevolence." 

  [Mrs.  Opie. 

Mutual  Consolation. — An  old  clergyman,  who 
had  an  old  tailor  as  his  beadle  or  officer,  for  many 
years,  returning  from  a  neighbouring  sacrament 
where  Thomas  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  him,  af- 
ter a  thoughtful  and  silent  pause,  thus  addressed  his 
fellow-traveller,  "the  minister's  man." — "Thomas, 
I  canna  well  tell  how  it  is  that  our  kirk  should  be 
getting  aye  thinner  and  thinner — for  I  am  sure  that 
I  preach  as  well  as  e'er  I  did,  and  should  hae  far 
mair  experience  than  when  I  gaed  amang  ye." — 
"Deed,"  replied  Thomas,  "auld  ministers,  now-a- 
days,  are  just  like  auld  tailors — for  I  am  sure  I  sew 
as  weel  as  e'er  I  did,  and  the  claith's  the  same — but 
it's  the  cut,  Sir,  the  neio  cut."  Loiulon  ■paper. 
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THE  .SISTERS. 

It  was  while  on  a  visit  in  the  Highlands,  that  I 
tirst  met  Jane  and  A^ics  Tracy,  and  dearly  did  I 
soon  lovo  those  high-born  and  beautiful  orphans. 
Jano  was  the  elder,  and  her  beauty  was  of  the  same 
noble  and  niajostie  character  as  her  mind.  Never 
have  I  Been  such  eyes,  such  bright  star-like  eyes  ; 
and  her  hair  was  black  as  the  darkest  feathers  in  the 
ravon.  Her  betrothed  husband.  Lord  William  Gra- 
ham, was  with  the  sisters;  and  how  fond  he  used  to 
look  on  his  promised  bride  !  She  was,  indeed,  a  glo- 
rious creature;  and  yet  I  never  gazed  upon  her  face 
without  experiencing  a  thrill  of  melancholy  feeling. 
Her  beautiful  but  hectic  bloom,  and  those  painfully 
bright  eyes,  geeraed  to  say  to  mo  that  Jano  Tracy 
was  not  long  to  be  a  dweller  upon  earth.  But  for 
Agnes — my  light-hearted,  smiling  Agnes — I  had  no 
such  gloomy  fears.  How  often  have  I  sat  and 
watched  her  with  delight  as  she  bounded  over  the 
heath  like  a  creature  of  the  skies.  Never  did  I  look 
upon  sucli  cherub  beauty.  1  seem  to  see  her  now 
before  me,  witli  that  long  golden  hair  floating  on  the 
wind,  and  those  cloudless  e^'es  smiling  on  me  in 
iheir  innocent  gladness.  It  was  in  autumn  that  I 
parted  with  the  sisters,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  noble 
Jane  was  to  become  a  bride. 

The  letters  of  the  orphans  displayed  the  same  con- 
trast that  was  visible  in  their  characters  and  manners. 
Jane  wrote  in  the  lofty  and  dignified  style  that  be- 
came her  queen-like  bearing  ;  but  Agnes  poured 
forth  all  the  innocent  overflowing  of  her  young  heart. 
The  letters  of  Jane,  perhaps,  improved  and  schooled 
the  understanding  ;  those  of  Agnes  inspired  happi- 
ness and  joy  whenever  they  arrived.  About  the 
iimo  that  Jane  became  a  wife,  I  tl  'lught  she  wrote 
with  even  a  higher  tone  of  religious  feeling  thanfor- 
Eierly  ;  occasionally  I  imagined  I  could  perceive  a 
something  of  melancholy  foreboding  in  her  e.xpres- 
sions  ;  and  then  again  her  mild  sad  eyes,  and  her 
beautiful  but  hectic  bloom,  rose  upon  my  mind,  and 
haunted  rae  like  spectres.  Then  she  entirely  ceased 
writing  to  me,  and  many  painful  fancies  crowded  on 
my  thoughts;  but  from  Agnes  I  regularly  heard, 
and  her  letters  still  continued  heralds  of  gladness. 
Months  passed  away,  and  Jane  was  soon  to  become 
a  mother;  and  then  she  did  write,  but  alas!  she 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  must  conceal  it  no  longer  from  you,  my  Mar- 
garet. I  fear  I  shall  not  have  strength  to  give  my 
babe  life— -my  poor  WiUiam,  and  my  sweet  Agnes — 
when  I  think  of  them  my  heart  seems  sinking  with- 
in me  !— I  am  about  tn  commit  a  painful  charge  to 
you,  dear  Margaret ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  your 
dying  friend,  1  feel  that  you  will  prepare  those  be- 
loved ones  for  the  loss  they  must  sustain.  Your  firm 
mind  will  support  them,  my  Margaret,  and  you  will 
teach  them  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High. 
In  a  week  we  leave  England  for  Lochbremen,  and 
you  will  meet  us  there,  my  Margaret,  will  you  not  ? 
And  when  ive  do  meet,  restrain,  if  you  love  me,  any 
expression  of  surprise  or  sorrow  at  my  altered  ap- 
pearance. I  can /cc/ that  I  am  dying j  and  yet  re- 
tain my  composure  ;  but  were  I  to  see  sad  looks  in 
those  I  love,  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  I  must  endea- 
vour to  be  calm  for  the  sake  of  my  u-niborn  babe." 

Soon  afler  this  they  arrived  at  Lochbremen  ;  but 
though  I  had  fancied  myself  prepared  for  a  change 
in  the  appearance  of  Jane,  how  faintly  had  I  pictured 
that  fearful  change  !  She  came  into  the  room  sup- 
ported by  her  husband ;  and  she  was  so.  thin — so 
fshadowy  thin — and  her  beautiful  figure  was  bent,  in 
its  still  graceful  loveliness,  almost  to  the  earth.  With 
difficulty  I  restrained  the  cry  that  was  rising  to  my 
!ips ;  but  I  did  restrain  it,  and  in  silence  pressed  her 
to  my  heart* 


'•Does  she  not  look  well.'"  said  Lord  William, 
casting  an  appealing  glance  at  me,  and  then  looking 
fondly  on  liis  wife  ;  "  and  yet,  Margaret,  with  that 
bloom  she  would  have  us  to  believe  her  ill."  "  She 
is  very  thin,"  I  replied  gravely. — "  Margaret,  I  did 
not  e.xpect  you  to  indulge  Jane  in  her  melancholy," 
exclaimed  Lord  William,  hastily. — "  Nor  will  I  in- 
dulge her  in  melancholy,  dear  William,"  I  replied, 
"  for  I  hope  much  from  her  native  air.  '  And  I  did 
hope  ;  for  though  Jane  was  sadly,  sadly  reduced, 
and  tiiough  that  hectic  bloom  often  burned  upon  her 
cheek,  she  yet  felt  none  of  the  deadly  languor  atten- 
dant on  consumption,  and  she  began  slowly,  at  first 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  gain  strength,  and  as  au- 
tumn advanced,  without  producing  any  additional 
symptoms  of  decay,  she  even  began  to  indulge  hopes 
of  hers'elf.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  sisters,  with 
Lord  William,  should  winter  in  the  south  of  France. 
And  alas  !  I  had  now  become  anxious  to  expedite 
their  departure,  on  account  of  my  sweet  Agnes. — 
Much  of  her  innocent  playfulness  was  gone;  her 
beautiful  and  liealthy  colour  was  every  day  becom- 
ing fainter  ;  the  joy  of  her  young  heart  no  longer 
danced  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  smiles  of  gladness 
now  only  flitted  across  her  cheek  like  moonbeams 
among  clouds.  I  went  one  evening  into  the  libra- 
ry, and  found  her  seated  at  a  window  that  looked 
down  on  the  church  yard  of  Lochbremen.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  were  fixed  intently  on  t  cor- 
ner of  the  churchyard  that  was  lighted  up  with  the 
last  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  That  sunny  spot  was 
the  burial-place  of  the  Tracys.  "  Margaret !"  said 
she,  in  her  silvery  accents,  1  shall  soon  be  laid  un- 
der that  green  sodj'  but  Jano  must  not  see  me  die — it 
would  destroy  h$r."  I  did  /  oy  speak — I  could  not 
speak — I  could  only  weep  oVer  the  fair  young  face 
that  lay  upon  my  bosom,  and  pray  that  the  innocent 
creature  might  be  spared  to  me.  On  the  evening 
previous  to  their  departure  for  France,  Agnes  sud- 
denly said,  "  Well,  good  people,  do  you  Snow  that 
you  are  to  spend  your  winter tete-a-tcte!" — "Agnes!" 
exclaimed  Jane,  "you  cannot  mean  it." — "Ay,  in 
truth,  Jane,  but  I  do  ;  fori  am  going  to  stay  here 
with  my  Maggy."    And  thus  it  was  settled. 

When  they  had  left  Lochbremen,  and  exertion 
was  no  longer  necessary,  Agnes  drooped  faster  and 
faster  every  hour.  Yet  winter  passed  over,  and  the 
gentle  creature  yet  lived — lived  to  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  her  favorite  season,  spring.  The  letters,  too, 
of  the  travellers,  enlivened  our  seclusion ;  they 
spoke  only  of  health  and  happiness ;  and  when  1 
saw  smiles  ofalmost  former  brightness  lighting  up 
the  languid  but  lovely  face  of  my  drooping  Agnes, 
I  could  not  but  cherish  hope.  Every  morning  she 
seemed  to  improve  in  health  under  the  sweet  breath 
of  the  early  spring.  She  had  even  resumed  her 
early  walks,  and  her  step  had  gained  something  of 
its  former  elasticity.  It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
that  she  said  to  me — "  We  will  visit  the  Fairy  Glen 
to-morrow,  Maggy  ;  and  remember  it  must  be  at  my 
happy  hour."  Often  had  1  heard  her  call  sunrise  her 
happy  hour  ;  and  to  hear  her  speak  of  it  now,  seemed 
to  me  hke  a  good  omen.  The  first  sound  that  I 
heard  in  the  morrung,  was  her  sweet  voice  singing 
under  my  window.  It  was  long  since  I  had  heard 
her  soft  tones  so  rich  and  full,  and  my  heart  was  fill- 
ed with  happy  feelings.  I  threw  open  the  window, 
and  told  her  1  would  be  with  her  instantly.  "Lazy 
one,"  said  she,  "  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  glen;" 
and  she  left  me  in  a  glow  of  smiling  and  healthful 
looking  beauty,  1  watched  with  joy  her  light  steps 
till  she  was  lost  to  mo  among  the  birch  trees  that 
were  now  covered  with  their  beautiful  and  tender 
leaves.  When  I  entered  the  romantic  little  valley, 
I  saw  Agnes  kneeling  on  the  green  turf.  Her  bon- 
net haid  'alien  from  her  head — I:cr  long  hair  hung  in 


its  rich  beauty  over  her  sweet  face,  and  down  even 
to  her  slender  waist — her  arm  rested  on  the  rustics 
seat  beside  which  she  had  thrown  herself — and  she 
seemed  as  if  indulging  in  some  innocent  and  happy 
reverie.  For  a  moment  1  stood  to  contemplate  the 
pretty  dreamer  ;  but  recollecting  that  the  dew  was 
yet  upon  the  grass, I  exclaimed,  "Agnes,  how  wrong 
this  is  !"  She  did  not  hear  me,  and  I  hastily  ap- 
proached, and  stooped  down  to  smooth  back  the 
thick  curls  from  her  brow,  and  to  kiss  the  pale,  fair 
face  on  which  I  had  so  often  gazed  with  love.  Can 
I  ever  forget  that  hour  Can  I  ever  forget  the 
thrill  that  reached  even  to  my  very  vitals,  as  I 
shrank  back  from  the  cold,  cold  cheek  that  I  h.ad 
kissed  !  Never,  never  !  At  morning  hour — in  the 
calm  midnight — still,  still  do  I  shrink  from  that  cold 
and  terrible  kiss — that  kiss  of  death  ! 

It  was  years  after  that  dreadful  morning  ere  I 
again  met  Jane,  and  she  had  become  a  healthy  and 
blooming  woman  !  but  she  came  to  my  chamber  in 
the  dark  hour,  and  wo  went  together  to  the  church- 
yard of  Lochbremen,  and  I  showed  her  the  grave  of 
Agnes  Tracy,  and  she  knelt  down  and  wept  bitterly 
on  the  green  sod. — -Lm  Belle  Asscmhlce. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Female  education  is  of  immense  importance,  s.f 
connected  with  domestic  life.  It  is  at  home  where 
man  generally  passes  the  largest  portion  of  his  time, 
where  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  vexations  and  em- 
barrassments of  business,  an  enchanting  repose  froni 
exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the  interchange 
of  aflfection  ;  where  some  of  the  finest  sympathies, 
tastes,  and  moral  and  religious  feelings  are  formtd 
and  nourished  ;  where  is  the  treasure  of  pure  and 
disinterested  love,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  the 
busy  walks  of  a  selfish  and  calculating  world.  No., 
thing  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  make  one's  do- 
mestic abode  the  highest  object  of  his  attachment 
and  satisfaction. 

Well  ordered  home,  man's  best  deliglit  to  make, 
And  by  submissive  wis-dom,  modest  skill. 
With  every  genli(^  cure-eluding  art 
To  raise  lior  virtues,  animato  tlie  blif-'S, 
And  swccton  all  the  tiiilsf  of  human  life— 
This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Neither  rank,  nor  splendid  mansions,  nor  expensive- 
ly furnished  apartments,  nor  luxurious  repasts  can. 
accomplish  these  actions.  They  are  to  be  obtained 
only  from  the  riches  of  elevated  principles,  from  the 
nobility  of  virtue  ,  from  the  splendor  of  religious  and 
moral  beauty,  from  the  banquet  of  refined  taste,  af- 
fectionate deportment,  and  intellectual  pleasures, — 
Intelligence  and  piety  throw  the  brightest  sunshine 
over  the  dwellings  of  private  life,  and  these  are  the 
results  of  female  education. 

Intelligence  and  animated  discourse  eminently  ex- 
alt the  dignity,  and  multiply  the  charms  of  every  fe- 
male that  can  excel  in  them — 

It  is  a  sacred  and  liome-felt  delight, 
A  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss. 

She  who  can  sustain  an  elevated  course  of  ci.nvoc- 
sation  ;  whoso  mind  soars  above  the  trifles  and  com- 
mon things  of  time  and  sense  ;  who  is  distinguished 
for  well-digested  opinions,  sensible  remarks,  habits 
of  thinking  and  observation,  good  judgment,  and  a 
well  disciplined  temper,*  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
blessings  and  exhilaration  to  all  within  her  circle. 
She  will  make  home  all  that  is  desirable,  so  that 
none  of  her  household  will  need  or  wish  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  happiness.  They  will  be  able  to 
"  drink  waters  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  nud  rwo- 
ning  waters  out  of  their  own  wells," 


1.ADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


ARTHUR  MORDINGTON. 

BY  MKS.  DUMONT. 

"  How  intolerably  irksome  !"  exclaimed  young 
Mordington,  shutting  his  book  with  violence,  and 
starting  from  a  table  loaded  with  untarnished  vol- 
umes ;  "  how  can  my  father  insist  so  strenuously  on 
aprofession  for  an  only  son  ?  Of  what  use  is  wealth, 
if  it  cannot  exempt  one  from  the  pitiful  drudgery  of 
scientific  pursuits  ?  A  profession,  too,  like  this — of 
all  others  the  driest,  the  most  laborious." 

Arthur  opened  his  port-folio,  and  had  again  sat 
down  to  complete  an  unfinished  landscape,  when 
Mr.  Mordington  entered  his  study. 

"  I  fear  I  am  unwelcome  visiter,"  said  the  old  man 
with  an  aspect  of  mingled  seriousness  and  benignity. 

"  No,  my  father,  your  presence  cannot  be  unwel- 
come, even  though  my  employment  renders  me  ob- 
noxious to  parental  reprehension  ;"  and  the  ingenious 
Arthur  glanced  his  eye  over  his  drawing  apparatus, 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  deprecate  reproof. 

"  Still,  then,"  rejoined  the  father,  as  his  mild  eye 
followed  that  of  his  son,  "still,  then,  incurring  the 
penalty  of  reproach  ?  still  stopping  on  the  hillside  of 
science,  to  gather  her  ephemeral  flowers.'  When, 
my  son,  will  you  attain  its  summit?  But  I  will 
spare  you  further  reproof;  the  time  has  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  you  must  feel  the  strong  necessity  of 
mental  exertion.  Events  have  taken  place,  for  which 
I  fear  you  are  altogether  unprepared.  Artlnir,  tell 
me,  can  you  bear  the  shook  of  incalculable  disap- 
pointmentOnce,  indeed,  1  hoped,  from  the  early 
promise  of  your  childhood,  that  your  mind  would 
eventually  rise  to  an  elevation  above  the  control  of 
circumstances  ;  but,  alas  !  though  still  characterized 
by  the  noble  qualities  of  truth,  honor  and  benevolence; 
though  gifted  with  talents  of  no  ordinary  cast,  and 
formed  to  excite  universal  admiration  ;  yet  still,  niy 
dear  Arthur,  you  have  fallen  short  of  that  height  to 
which  my  hopes  had,  perliaps  too  proudly,  aspired. 
1  see  you  engaged  in  numerous  pur.suits,  none  of 
them,  perhaps,  abstractedly  ccntjurable,  but,  from 
tlieir  variety,  incompatible  with  excellence  in  any. 
Apparently  unconscious  t'.-.at  your  country  has  any 
claim  on  your  talents,  you  neglect  a  profession  to 
which  you  might  become  an  ornament ;  the  paths  of 
science  are  deserted  for  those  of  pleasure  ;  and  I  shall 
look  vainly  on  the  rolls  of  fame,  or  the  record  of  use- 
fulness, for  the  name  of  my  son.  Yet,  no — I  will 
Btill  hoi-'C,  Arthur,  that  the  proudest  heights  are  not 
bcvond  your  roacii.  If  you  bear  the  intelligence  1 
have  to  communicate,  with  firmness,  you  have  yet 
sufllcient  energy  to  attain  them.  Hitherto  your  in- 
centives to  exertion  have  been  comparatively  feeble; 
hereafter  they  will  embrace  every  claim  of  upright 
principle.  Hitherto  you  have  been  reared  in  the  lap 
of  affluence — you  must  now  depend  on  industry  a- 
lonc  for  support.  "Wealth  is  at  all  times  precarious  ; 
that  of  commerce  particularly  so.  A  mercantile 
house  is  oflcn  undermined  by  remote  causes,  and 
suddenly  prostrated  in  the  midst  of  imposing  splen- 
liour.  i  have  long  been  oorisidcred  the  master  of  im- 
mense wealth — but  my  vast  possessions  are  already 
transferred  to  others,  and  all  that  remains,  exclusive 
of  a  small  sum,  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  your 
studies,  will  barely  afford  me  the  common  ncccssu- 
ries  of  life.'' 

Arthur,  whose  countenance  during  this  gradual 
disclosure  had  assumed  repeated  changes,  now  flung 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  father. 

"  And  can  you.  Sir,  who  bearthe  stroke  so  calmly, 
can  you  doubt  my  firmness  I  feel  the  blow,  indeed, 
but  only  for  my  father  ;  and  if  the  future  exertions  of 
your  erring  son  can  lighten  the  gloom  of  penury,  be 
a-ssurod  you  shall  jet  be  happy." 

A  tear  trembled  on  the  silver  lashes  of  the  vener- 
able Mordington,  as  he  raised  and  blessed  his  son  ; 
and  Arthur  felt  that  this  one  moment  of  elevated 
feeling  was  worth  an  empire. 

The  bustle  of  business  now  succeeded.  The  mag- 
nificent mansion,! lie  splendid  furniture,  the  gardens 
identified  with  a  thousand  dear  and  sacred  recollec- 
tions ;  nay,  even  the  consecrated  ground  that  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  a  wife  and  mother,  all  were  sud- 
denly relinquished.    A  new  proprietor  was  estab- 


lished in  their  place,  and  a  small  house,  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  metropolis,  became  the  habitation  of  the 
late  affluent  Mordington.  So  sudden  was  the  transi- 
tion, so  striking  the  change,  it  seemed  the  effect  of 
magic  ;  and  Arthur  smiled  at  the  dreaming  sensa- 
tions it  excited,  as  he  looked  round  on  his  humble  a- 
bodc.    His  father  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

"  You  will  now  have  more  leisure  for  study,"  he 
observed  to  Arthur,  as  he  assisted  him  in  ananging 
his  library. 

"And  why,  my  dear  sir  .'" 

"  Your  former  associates  will  now  forget  your  ex- 
istence ;  yni  will  be  at  once  relieved  from  their  pre- 
sence and  th^ir  friendsip." 

"  My  father  1  what  a  misanthropic  sentiment !" 

"  Well,  we  will  not  contest  the  point ;  in  our  pres- 
ent situation,  you  will  at  least  feel  the  necessity  of 
abjuring  your  accustomed  society." 

The  necessary  arrangements  of  their  linmblo  es- 
tablishment were  at  length  completed,  and  llic  feel- 
ings of  Arthur  now  reverted  to  a  subject  of  deeper 
interest.  Amid  the  bustle  and  fatigue  of  recent 
events,  the  image  of  the  beautiful  Claribel  came  over 
his  soul,  like  the  lovely  visions  of  home  on  the  worn 
and  weary  spirit  of  the  sea-tossed  mariner.  No  fur- 
ther duties  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and  he 
was  already  at  her  side. 

"  My  beloved  Claribel,  I  come  to  seek  in  your  pre- 
sence a  temporary  oblivion  of  misfortune.  You  are 
probably  apprized,  that  your  alfoction  is  my  only  re- 
maining wealth." 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  sudden  report  of  your 
father's  failure  is  true  .'" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  true.'' 

Arthur  now  gave  the  asto  iL-^heil  girl  a  licid  state- 
ment of  his  blasted  prospects. 

"  But,  my  dearest  Claribel,  if  you  are  still  un- 
changed," and  ho  lifted  his  dark  eye,  beaming  with 
confidence,  to  her  face — but  its  expression  did  not 
please  him  ;  there  was  something  in  it  of  chagrin,  of 
disappointment,  of  mortified  pride  ;  nothing  of  sym- 
pathy, nothing  of  that  confiding  tenderness  which 
was  wont  to  beam  from  her  soft  blue  eye.  Arthur 
relinquished  her  hand^^nd  continusd  in  a  more  se- 
rious tone  :  I,  •' 

"  Miss  Sedlcy ,  I  do  riot  nov,'  ask  the  hasty  con- 
summation of  your  vows.  Fondly,  passionatsly  as 
I  have  hitherto  anticipated  our  union,  I  would  not 
claim  my  affianced  bride  on  the  verge  of  penury.  1 
will  first  obtain  a  competence  ;  and  this,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  is  the  certain  meed  of  professional  in- 
dustry'. Prompted  to  exertion  by  the  most  powerful 
of  human  incentives,  I  may  rationally  hope  to  claim 
my  lovely  Claribel  ere  tlie  rose  on  her  cheek  is  fa- 
ded ;  but,  Miss  Sedle}',  whenever  your  engagements 
hang  heavily  on  your  heart,  I  Vifill  voluntarily  and 
forever  renounce  them." 

A  hesitating  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  company,  and  Arthur,  no  longer  capable  of  gener- 
al converse,  retired  to  revolve  his  short  interview 
with  Claribel  in  the  welcome  solitude  of  his  cham- 
ber. Her  image,  hitherto  so  bright  and  cheering, 
came  changed  and  shaded  on  his  busy  fancy,  like  the 
brilliant  cloud  that  fiides,  even  while  we  gaze,  into 
dusky  vapour.  He  recalled  her  every  word,  look, 
atlitdcle  ;  but  the  tone  of  her  voice  came  not  on  his 
ear  as  it  was  wont,  in  melting  softness. 

'■  And  was  she  changed.'  Might  woman  assume 
a  truth,  and  tenderness,  and  purity  like  hers.'" 

Again  and  again  the  conviction  was  rejected,  and 
still  it  fastened  on  his  heart. 

Again,  however,  he  sought  her  presence  ;  for  whai 
spirit  can  endure  the  delirious  fever  of  suspense  .' 
Claribel  was  not  at  home,  and  he  followed  her  steps. 
They  led  him  to  a  splendid  mansion,  where  he  had 
hitherto  been  secure  of  a  joyous  welcome,  and  had 
moved,  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  amid  its  con- 
vivial guests.  The  strains  of  music  broke  on  his  ear. 
and  the  glare  of  light  announced  festivity.  His 
feelings  instinctively  caught  their  accustomed  tone, 
and  he  ascended  the  stair  case  with  a  buoyant  step. 
The  gay  assembly  presented  only  familiar  faces,  and 
the  companions  of  many  a  festive  scene.  With  a 
brow  open  and  serene  as  a  summer  sky,  Arthur  gazed 
for  a  moment'at  the  well-known  group  ;  but  he  stood 


as  a  stranger,  solitary  and  unnoticed,  where  conten- 
ding welcomes  had  hitherto  greeted  hirn.  He  met 
the  eye  of  his  most  intimate  associates,  and  received 
only  a  bow  of  cold  and  carel<>ss  recognition.  Yet 
never  was  Arthur  Mordington  less  humbled  than  at 
this  moment.  Throwing  back  the  thiek  glossy  hair 
from  his  polished  forehead,  he  cajmly  advanced,  and 
walked  with  a  firm  and  haughty  step  to  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  conscious  su- 
periority over~his  compaaions,  and  his  dark  eye  turn- 
ed upon  them  with  uncontrollable  scorn. 

'•  And  ye  are  the  beings,"  he  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  who  have  hitherto  followed  in  my  wake,  adopting 
my  habits,  and  reflecting  my  follies  !  Ye  arc  the 
friends  who  have  lured  me  from  every  noble  pursuit, 
and  whose  professions  of  friendship  I  havo  received 
as  an  equivalent  for  wealth  and  intellect !  Consum- 
mate weakness  !"  he  continued,  biting  his  lip  and 
contracting  his  high-arched  brow,  while  the  con- 
tempt they  excited  now  reverted  to  himself;  "ridic- 
ulous vanity  !  'tis  fit  the  clutches  of  poverty  should 
tear  thy  contemptible  veil." 

The  fair  being  he  sought  now  flitted  before  him  ; 
but  her  presence  brought  no  he  iling  to  his  wounded 
spirit.  He  addressed  her  with  respect  ;  but  sha 
heard  him  with  a  careless  oar,  and  turned  away  to 
listen  to  the  common-place  flattery  of  a  wealthy  pro- 
fligate. "  'Tis  emugh  !"  said  Mordington  ;  and  he 
leit  the  festive  assambly,  witii  many  an  useful  les- 
son indelibly  engraven  on  his  burning  heart. 

He  passed  the  proud  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
moonbeams  glittered  upon  its  casements.  The  exten- 
sive gardens  lay  spread  in  yelljw  light,  and  the  rich 
odours  of  the  shrubbery  rose  like  a  cloud  of  incense 
on  the  evening  breeze.  A  tiiousand  tesder  associa- 
tions rushed  on  his  heart — but  they  were  stifled  at 
once  by  yet  .;iore  impassioned  emotions. 

"  Thank  hcavca  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  voice  of 
strano-ers  resounded  in  the  hall — "  thank  heaven,  I 
am  no  longer  surrounded  by  that  fictitious  splendor, 
which  made  mo  the  dupe  of  sycophants.  Not  for  the 
fee-simple  of  the  world  would  I  again  submit  to  the 
degrading  charm  that  has  hitherto  bound  my  senses.. 
My  soul  is  now  !"re3  ;  the  fancied  obligations  of  love 
and  friendship  are  now  cancelled  ;  1  may  now  re- 
nounce the  world  :  hereafter  I  acknowledge  no 
claims  but  those  of  filial  duty." 

[to  be  continued.] 


From  the  Gpunan  of  Gellcrl. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

[\S  APOLOGUF,.] 

During  the  violence  of  a  storm,  a  traveller  implo- 
red relief  from  Jupiter,  and  entreated  him  to  assu.tgo 
the  tempest.  But  Jupiter  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  his  tn- 
treaty.  Struggling  with  the  unabated  fury  of  the 
whirlwind,  tired, and  far  from  shelter,  he  grew  peev- 
ish and  discontented. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  the  gods  to  whom  our  sac- 
rifices are  daily  offered,  heedless  of  our  welfare,  and 
amused  with  our  sufferings,  make  an  ostentatious 
parade  of  their  omnipotence."  At  length,  approach- 
ing the  verge  of  the  forest,  "  Here,"  he  cried,  "  I 
shall  find  that  succour  and  protection,  which  Heav- 
en, either  unable  or  unwilling  to  help  me,  hath  re- 
fused.'' But  as  he  advanced,  a  robber  suddenly  a- 
rose  from  the  break,  and  our  traveller,  impelled  by 
instant  terror,  and  prospect  of  great  danger,  betook 
himself  to  the  rigor  of  the  tempest,  of  which  he  had 
so  bitterly  complained.  His  enemy,  meanwhile,  fit- 
ting an  arrow  to  his  bow,  took  exact  aim,  but  the 
bow  string,  being  relaxed  with  the  moisture,  the 
deadly  weapon  fell  short  of  tlie  mark,  and  the  trav- 
eller escaped  uninjured.  As  he  continued  on  his 
journey,  an  awful  voice  issued  from  the  clouds: — 
"Meditate  on  the  providence  as  well  on  the  power 
of  Heaven  ;  the  storm  which  you  deprecated  so 
blasphemously,  hath  been  the  means  of  your  preser- 
vation. Had  not  the  bowstring  of  your  enemy  ieen 
rendered  useless  by  the  rain,  you  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
his  violence." 

A  sincere  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  Providence,  is  the  strongest  bulwark  in  every  sit,- 
uation  of  distress  and  difficulty . 


LADIES'  MISCEILLANY. 
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BY   A  LADY. 

Viaw  the  Christian  as  taught  by  religion  to  sub- 
due the  baneful  passions  of  our  nature,  which  are 
ever  springing  sources  of  wretchedness,  within  our 
bosoms.  Instead  of  suffering  the  serpent  revenge  to 
twine- around  his  heart,  and  nourish  itself  in  the  mis- 
ery of  another,  he  has  learned,  when  he  is  reviled, 
to  bless  ;  when  he  is  defamed,  to  suffer.  A  happy 
man  is  he  !  for  in  proportion  as  he  yields  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  he  has  embraced,  his  soul 
is  in  harmony  within  itself,  in  harmony  with  all 
around  him,  in  harmony  with  the  governing  princi- 
ples of  the  universe.  It  is  like  a  well-tuned  instru- 
ment— whatever  key  is  struck,  it  responds  melodious 
notes- 

F'ollow  the  Christian  further  as  he  enters  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Here  nature  instinc- 
tively recoils.  But  religion  takes  away  the  sting  of 
death,  and  despoils  the  grave  of  its  victory.  True, 
the  proud  precepts  of  philosophy  might  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  it  with  feigned  composure ;  but  it  is  di- 
vine religion,  alone,  wliich  can  in  reality  be  the 
strength  of  his  heart,  when  heartand  flesh  fail ;  when 
the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  and  the  golden  pitcher  bro- 
ken, and  the  frighted  soul,  finding  that  the  frail  edi- 
fice is  crumbling,  looks  out  for  refuge  ;  if  a  dark  un- 
certainty hang  over  its  future  destiny,  it  cannot  but 
r«coil  in  agony  and  horror. 

Blessed  Religion  !  light  of  the  world,  sole  hope  of 
a  ruined  race  ;  renovating  principle,  which  restores 
life  and  beauty  where  all  was  corruption  and  defor- 
mity !  e.ttcnd  thy  benign  reign — let  thy  hopes  be 
embraced,  and  thy  benefits  diifased. 


TRUE  DEVOTION, 

The  following  figurative  description  of  the  effects 
of  real  and  pure  religion  upon  the  conduct,  was  ut- 
tered in  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Furness,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Its  remarkable  aptness  and  beauty  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  of  his  hear- 
ers, who  committed  it  to  jjaper  on  his  return  from 
church,  v/ith  entire  accuracy,  as  he  believes,  viz  : 

"  True  devotion, like  the  being  whom  we  worship, 
is  visible  only  in  its  effects  :  in  the  activity  which  it 
prompts  us  to  develope,  or  the  benevolent  affections 
it  urgcj  us  to  exercise.  Its  existence  is  proved,  not 
by  its  being  brought  forward  in  its  own  shape,  but 
by  the  diligence  and  uivightness  that  it  aids  us  to 
exhibit.  Like  the  rain  that  cometh  down  from 
Heaven,  which  first  hides  itself  in  the  bosom  ot  the 
earth,  and  then  is  seen  no  more,  until  verdure 
springs  up  where  it  had  fallen,  the  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful witness  of  its  influence, — so  religious  fcelino- 
proves  its  genuineness  and  vitality,  not  by  a  direct 
demonstration,  but  by  the  beauty  in  which  it  clothes 
the  life,  the  purity  it  imparts  to  the  lips,  the  energy 
and  usefulness  it  gives  to  the  whole  character.  To 
carry  the  illustration  still  further,  it  is  not  those  reli- 
gious emotions  that  are  the  most  violent,  that  rush- 
ing down  with  the  transient  fury  of  a  summer's 
shower,  pass  off  and  evaporate  without  satisfying  the 
parched  soil— it  is  not  this  kind  that  is  the  most  ac- 
ceptable ;  it  is  rather  that  species  of  religious  sensi- 
bility that  is  gentle  but  uniform— that  like  the  faith- 
ful dews  of  every  morning,  refreshes  wherever  it  is 
found."  i 

Plf.asuri;. — Pleasure  is  a  rose,  with  which  there 
ever  grows  the  thorn  of  evil.  It  is  wisdom's  work 
so  carefully- to  cull  the  rose,  as  to  avoid  the  thorn, 
and  let  its  rich  perfume  exhale  to  heaven,  in  grate- 
ful adoration  to  Him  who  gave  the  rose  to  blow. 


The  Scriptures. — If  commentators  were  more  in- 
tent on  simplifying,  than  amplifying  the  Scriptures, 
their  comipents  would  be  more  easily  understood, 
and  less  room  lefl  for  diversity  of  construction.  If 
one  commentator  gives  you  his  reasons,  according  to 
theological  education,  another  will  give  you  a  con- 
struction totally  different,  because  he  has  been  edu- 
cated in  another  school — each  one  is  influenced,  if 
not  in  a  degree  bigotted,  to  the  rules,  discipline  and 
doctrine  of  hia  own  particular  Church. 


SALEM : 

TUESBAY  NOON,  JANUARY  6,  1829. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

10=We  this  day  commence  the  regular  publication 
of  the  Ladies'  Miscellany.  Without  indulging 
any  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  we  have  confidence  enough  to  de- 
termine us  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  At  the  end  oi  the 
year  upon  which  we  have  entered,  it  will  be  ascer- 
tained whether  a  publication  devoted  to  the  amuse- 
ment, and  as  we  hope,  in  some  degree  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Ladies  of  Salem  and  the  vicinity,  will 
be  sustained  by  a  sufficient  degree  of  patronage  to 
warrant  its  further  continuance.  The  extremely 
low  rate  at  which  we  have  engaged  to  furnish  this 
paper,  while  it  will  enable  every  class  of  readers  to 
possess  themselves  of  it,  will  not  deter  us  from  using 
our  best  endeavours  to  render  it  both  interesting  and 
useful. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Literary  portion  of  the  com- 
munity will  view  our  undertaking  with  a  favourable 
eye,  and  that  they  will  occasionally  exercise  their 
genius  and  employ  their  pens  in  aid  of  our  humble 
efforts  to  render  the  Miscellany  worthy  of  the  pat- 
ronage and  approbation  of  the  fairer  part  of  creation. 

[i;j=Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  re- 
ceived at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register,  where 
those  persons  who  have  already  subscribed,  who  may 
not  receive  their  papers,  are  requested  to  give  no- 
tice. 


YOUTH.— [original.] 
The  jo  rjs,  the  hopes  of  youth! — 'Tis  sweet  to  gaze, 
Upon  the  visions  of  our  by-past  days. 
And  view  our  former  p'fecsures,  as  they  pass 
Like  fitful  shadows  in  a  magic  glass. 
And  breathe  the  beauty  of  that  blessed  spring, 
When  youth  and  hope  to  all  their  treasures  bring. 
Yes  1  sweet  is  youth  !  and  oft  the  aged  turns. 
When  life's  faint  glimmering  light  but  dimly  burns, 
And  night  is  closing  round  him  damp  and  chill, 
To  gaze  once  more  on  youth's  far-distant  hill. 
And  catch  the  glorious  sun-light  that  is  spread, 
Like  a  rich  robe  around  it,  ere  it  fade. 
And  thus  it  is  that  when  the  sense  grows  dim, 
And  present  scenes  have  lost  all  charms  for  him, 
When  manhood's  cares,  and  storms,  ambitious,  all 
Lie  darkly  shrouded  in  oblivion's  pall, — 
Then  arc  the  gates  of  memory  open  thrown, 
And  passages  of  youth,  and  days  long  gone, 
Like  sunny  gleams  that  streak  the  dying  west, 
Come  thronging  in  to  cheer  the  old  man's  rest. 

Youth  !  Childhood  ! — 'Tis  in  thy  sweet  spring  of  life, 
That  all  earth's  treasures  are  with  gladness  rife. 
Then  do  thy  days  flow  on  like  some  sweet  stream. 
Which,  hid  by  flow'rs  from  summer's  scorching  beam, 
As  'twere  instinct  with  life,  goes  prattling  by. 
Pouring  in  dream-like  tones  its  careless  melody. 

Fair  youth  !  'Tis  thou  that  drink 'st  with  pure  delight 
Whate'er  can  soothe  the  soul,  or  charm  the  sight; 
For  thee  kind  nature  opes  her  bounteous  stores, 
For  thee  displays  her  all-creative  powers ; 
Attunes  for  thee  each  warbler's  soul  to  love. 
And  decks  with  its  rich  dress  the  verdant  grove. 
Thy  beauteous  tints  in  rich  luxuriance  glow, 
And  pensive  hearts  with  dear  delusion  flow. 

Oh  !  those  are  blessed  days  ;  grief  hath  no  power 
Over  the  deep-felt  joy  that  fills  thy  hour. 
Tears  may  be  shed — but  soon  they  pass  away, 
Like  a  light  cloud,  that  on  a  summer's  day 
Casts  momentary  gloom  across  the  sky. 
Gives  earth  its  freshness,  and  then  passes  by — • 
E'en  such  are  youthful  sorrows.    Man  may  know 
Of  those  perchance  which  darker  shadows  throw  ; 


Of  such  as  poison  hope's  immortal  spring. 
And  vulture-like,  upon  the  heart  will  cling. 
But  his  all  pass  with  that  which  gave  them  birth, 
Leaving  no  taints  upon  his  careless  mirth. 
In  those  sweet  days  of  bliss,  each  living  thing 
Unto  his  heart  their  lavish  tributes  bring. 
All  speaks  of  joy.    The  ancient  hill  ;  the  wood 
That  waved  for  ages  ;  haunts  where  solitude 
Leans  on  her  ivy'd  throne  ;  the  joyous  call 
Of  bird  to  bird  ;  the  day,  the  night :  from  all 
Glad  voices  come.    The  heavens  have  goings  on, 
The  watching  stars  their  gladful  courses  run, 
Making  sweet  music,  bards  were  wont  to  feign, 
And  youth's  pure  heart  can  answer  it  again, 
In  its  own  mystic  harmony.    For  youth, 
With  all  its  warm  affections,  breathing  truth, 
Still  takes  its  hue  from  things  around  that  glow. 
And  still  is  joyful,  for  they  still  are  so. 

But  think  not  all  of  life  a  cloudless  scene, 

"  Where  cares,  nor  pains,  nor  sorrows  intervene." 

Too  oft  the  rose,  which  freshening  dew  supplies. 

Is  nipped  in  bloom,  and  flutters,  fades  and  dies. 

Ah!  what  avails  it  in  that  happy  morn. 

Life's  fair,  fresh  roses  bloom'd  without  a  thorn — 

That  on  our  youth  propitious  fortune  smiled, 

And  hope  illusive,  ev'ry  hour  beguiled. 

Ah  !  what  avails  it,  but  in  us  to  sliow 

How  near  are  join'd  th'  extremes  of  bliss  and  woe  '. 

How  like  the  visions  of  a  midnight  dream. 

Vanish  gay  thoughts  of  happiness  supreme  ! 

Our  dawn  how  fair,  by  bleak  misfortunes  spread, 

Ere  noon,  what  clouds  hang  bursting  o'er  our  head  ! 

But  oft,  too  oft,  must  youthful  hopes  be  crush'd  ; 
Its  living  fount,  that  once  so  freely  gush'd, 
Be  seal'd,  and  man  too  oft  must  learn  to  sigh 
O'er  youth's  fair  hopes  that  in  their  promise  die  ; 
And  man,  despairing  man,  too  oft  must  be 
Tlie  wretched  mock  of  sad  reality. 
The  flower  that  withers,  still  may  bloom  anew  ; 
The  spring  that  fades,  has  its  renewal  too  ; 
But  man,  when  once  his  spring  hath  faded,  ne'er 
Shall  see  a  second  spring-time  bloom  appear. 


Fire  at  Lowell.  Yesterday  morning,  about  5 
o'clock,  one  of  the  large  cotton  factory  buildings  at 
Lowell,  (No.  2)  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  the 
machinery,  stock,  &c.  Nos.  1  and  3,  adjoining,  are 
said  to  have  been  considerably  injured.  It  is  stated 
that  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  been  communica- 
ted from  one  of  the  stoves,  in  which  fire  was  kept 
over  the  Sabbath,  although  a  watchman  was  em- 
ployed to  guard  it.  The  building  destroyed  was  of 
brick,  four  stories  high,  and  140  feet  long  ;  and  about 
300  persons  were  employed  in  it.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  from  100,000  to  150,000$.  No  insurance 
by  the  Company  which  owned  the  Factory,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  shares  owned  by  individuals  in- 
sured. 


Death  by  freezing. — The  body  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Holden,  from  Saugus,  was  found  on  Satur- 
day morning  on  Newburyport  turnpike,  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  Maiden  toll-house,  frozen  to  death  ! 
His  head  was  supported  by  a  bundle  of  clothing. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  this  afternoon,  by  Rev.  Mr  Brazer, 
Mr  James  Chamberlain,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Sunday  night  last,  Mrs  Martha  S. 
Plummer,  aged  20,  wife  of  Mr  John  Plummor.  Fu- 
neral this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  from  her  late  dwell- 
ing in  North  Salem. 

Mrs  Ruth  Phillips,  aged  34,  wife  of  Mr  George 
Phillips. 

Mrs  Lucretia  Battis,  aged  42 — (colored  ) 


s 


LADIES'  MISCELI.AXV, 


THE  FOUNT. 


roK  THE  ladies'  miscellasv. 
TO  ELLEN. 

I  love  the  breathing  sweetness 

Of  joyous  thoughts,  that  race 
With  such  untiring  fleetness 

Across  that  tell-tale  face. 

I  love  the  playful  glances, 

That  steal  from  that  quick  eye, 
Where  crowds  of  frolic  fancies 

Keep  merry  company. 

[  love  that  natural  feeling, 

So  guiltless  all  of  art, 
In  each  look  and  tone  revealing 

An  uncorrupted  heart, 

I  love  the  blessed  treasure 

Of  free  and  healthy  Mind, 
In  such  unstinted  measure 

With  that  pure  heart  combined. 

I  love  that  unreflcctina 

And  careless  confidence, 
So  blindly  unsuspectino- 

Another's  innocence. 

r  love  those  curling  tresses, 

So  sportive  and  so  free  ; 
And  zephyr's  fond  caresses 

Do  move  my  jealousy. 

I  love  that  lip,  deep  flushing 

With  maidenly  alarms, 
And  innocently  blushing 

As  conscious  of  its  charms.  ^ 

I  love  the  thousand  graces. 

That  thickly  round  thee  swarm, 

And  mark  their  witching  traces 
On  countenance  and  form. 

I  Invo — I  love  thee — rare  one  I 

All  lovely  as  thou  art; 
Jvor  mourn  I  mucli,  my  fair  one, 

That  thou  hast  stole  my  heart ! 

D.  H.  B. 


Mu  Enrron, 

The  following  linos  were  written  last  autumn,  by 
a  female  friend,  who  has  since  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture. If  you  choose  to  publish  them,  they  are  at 
your  service.  J.  B. 

Summer's  sweetest  hours  are  past, 
Her  beauteous  scenes,  'neath  Autumn's  blast 
Have  wither'd,  vanish'd,and  left  forlorn 
Those  tints  that  hail'd  the  roseate  morn  ; 
Who  that  has  sipp'd  her  crystal  dew. 
And  seen  her  rose-tree's  blossom  too — • 
Who  that  has  breath'd  her  balmy  air, 
Can  say  there's  aught  on  earth  so  fair 
And  those  that  view  the  alter'd  scene, 
Will  waft  a  sadden'd  sigh,  I  ween, 
For  beauties  past — for  Summer's  day, 
When  breezes  sigh,  and  zephyrs  play  : 
Nought  now  remains  the  heart  to  cheer, 
The  trees  are  stripp'd,  no  verdure  near; 
White  foam  the  waves,  the  winds  are  high, 
And  darken'd  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky. 

Emblem  of  life's  eventful  state! 
We  view  our  youth,  in  Sunnner's  fate  ; 
Maturity,  like  Autumn's  blast, 
Leaves  but  regret  for  beauties  past ; 
Like  Wintry  clouds,  old  age  steals  on, 
Our  youth,  our  bloom,  our  vigour  gone  ; 
The  heart's  tumultuous  throbbing  o'er, 
fikfid  life's  noon-tide  returns  no  more, 


Sclcctcti  |i)octv». 

EPIPHANY. 

Matt.  ii.  2.    "  We  have  seen  his  Star  in  tho  East,  and  are  como 
to  worsllip  him.'* 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining; 

Lowly  he  lies  witii  the  beasts  of  the  stall, 
Angels  adore  him,  in  slumber  reclining, 

Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all  1 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odours  of  Edom,  and  offerings  divine  .'' 

Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  oftlie  ocean. 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

Vainly  wo  offer  each  ample  oblation  ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure  ; 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration ; 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morninn' ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  I 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 

BISIIOP  IIEniR. 


FROM  THE  SOUVENIK. 

THE  CONTENTED  CAPTIVE. 

They  tell  me,  love,  in  Christian  isles 

A  wife  may  freely  roam, 
And  give  to  all  the  joyous  smiles 

We  keep  to  bless  our  home. 

They  call  us  slaves  '. — they  cannot  know 

Affection's  gentlest  tone  ! 
How  fondly  true  the  heart  will  glow, 

That  beats  for  one  alone  ! 

Say,  can  I  want,  when  thou  art  near, 

A  crowd  to  make  ma  gay 
Or  tho  dull  moments  could  they  cheer, 

If  thou  wert  far  away 

Ah!  then — alas,  I  could  but  raise 

"These,  prattlers  on  my  knee. 
Teach  tljem  to  lisp  in  Allah's  praise, 

And  blend  a  prayer  for  thee  ! 

No,  no  !  my  love — for  me  no  isles 
Where  Christian  wives  would  roajn  ! 

I  only  seek  my  infant's  smiles, 
And  thee,  to  bless  my  home  ! 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  RULE. 

Inscribed  in  the  Alhum  of  a  young  Lady  on  the  ere  qf 
marriage. 

'Tis  morning  ! — o'er  the  new  waked  earth. 

The  sun  his  brightest  radiance  flings, 
And  nought  is  heard  save  sounds  of  mirth, 

And  all  around  with  gladness  rings. 
Anon  light  clouds  begin  to  rise. 

While  eddying  breezes  sweep  along  ; 
Dark,  a;nd  more  dark  they  veil  the  skies. 

And  storm-winds  drown  tlio  voice  of  song. 
So,  lady,  do  we  often  see 

The  morn  of  matrimonial  life 
All  smiles,  all  joy,  all  gaiety — 

Its  noon  obscured  by  feuds  and  strife. 

But  would  you  know  a  charm  of  power. 

To  assure  the  sunshine  of  the  heart, 
To  break  the  tempests  that  will  lower. 

To  blunt  the  point  of  discord's  dart — 
Bear  and  forbear  ! — no  wiser  given, 

Than  this  short  rule,  which  practised  well, 
Makes  marriage  e'en  on  earth  a  heaven  i 

Neglected — turns  it  to  a  hell. 


I     Marriage  Brokers. — In  Genoa  there  arc  mar- 
I  riage  brokers,  who  have  jxicket-books  filled  with  tho 
names  of  marriageable  girls  of  different  classes,  with 
notes  of  their  figures,  personal  attractions,  fortune?, 
i  &-c.    These  brokers  go  about  endeavoring  to  ar- 
j  range  connexions;  and  when  they  tucceed,  th^^y  j.et 
a  commission  of  two  or  three  jier  cent,  upon  tiie  por- 
!  tion.    Marriage  at  Genoa  is  quite  a  matter  of  calcxi- 
:  latioi),  generally  settled  by  the  parents  or  relations, 
j  who  often  draw  up  the  contract  before  the  ]>arties 
have  seen  one  another  ;  and  it  is  only  when  every 
thing  else  is  arranged,  an<]  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  marriage  ceremony,  that  tho  future  hugband  in 
introduced  to  his  irjtended  partner  for  life.  Should 
he  find  fault  with  her  manners  or  appearance,  ha 
may  break  oft'  the  match,  on  condition  of  defrayinjj 
the  brokerage,  and  any  other  expenses  incurred. 


Courtship  from  the  Psalms. — A  young  lady  in 
tho  west  of  England,  named  Graco  Lord,  by  her 
uncommon  accomplishments,  had  become  the  object 
of  attention  to  numerous  suitors.  Tho  young  lady 
constantly  referred  them  to  her  father,  who,  being 
of  a  whimsical  temper,  as  well  as  being  much  at- 
tached to  the  society  of  his  daughter,  for  a  longtima 
gave  no  one  'a  favorable  reception.  At  length  a 
young  man,  who  had  remarked  that  tho  father  wa.? 
a  great  humourist,  after  experiencing  a  refusal,  ad- 
dressed Ivinx  in  writing  in  the  following  wordsj  from 
the  version  of  the  07th  Psalm  : — 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  Lord, 

And  grant  tome  thy  Grace." 
The  expedient  succeeded,  and  he  obtained  tho 
young  lady  with  the  paternal  consent. 

FiDELiTr. — A  mft«  who  entrusts  his  secrets  to  an- 
other, is  like  him  who  surrenders  his  arms,  and  de- 
clares himself  a  slave  ;  but  how  great  would  be  t'na 
infamy  of  him,  to  whom  we  have  surrendered  them, 
were  he  to  turn  those  very  arms  against  us,  and  as- 
sassinate us  in  that  defenceless  state  !  Thus  fidelity 
is  the  greatest  treasure  a  man  can  find,  and  the  se- 
cret entrusted  to  him  is  the  highest  mark  of  sincero 
friendship. 


VALUABLE  RECEIPT. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Segur,  (vol.  1 ,  p.  16S) 
there  is  the  following  anecdote  : — "  My  mother,  (tho 
Countess  Segur)  being  asked  by  Voltaire  respecting 
her  health,  told  him  that  tho  most  painful  feeling 
she  had  arose  from  the  decay  of  her  stomach,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  kind  of  aliment  that  it 
could  bear.  Voltaire  assured  her  that  he  was  onco 
nearly  a  ygar  in  the  same  state,  and  believed  to  be 
incurable  ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  a  ver^  simple  rem- 
edy had  restored  him.  It  consisted  in  taking  no 
other  nourishment  than  yolks  of  eggs,,  beaten  upi 
witlv  flour  of  potatoes  and  water."  Though  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place  many  years  ago,  and  respected 
BO  extraordinary  a  personage  as  Voltaire,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  little  it  is  known,  and  ho\V  rarely  tho 
remedy  has  been  practised,  Its  efircacy,  however, 
in  cases  of  debility,  cannot  bo  questioned,  and  tho 
following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  tho  valuable  arti- 
cle of  food,  as  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair: 
"  Beat  up  an  egg  in  a  bowl,  and  then  add  six  table 
spoonfulls  of  cold  water,  mixing  the  whole  well  to- 
gether ;  then  add  two  tabic  spoonfulls  of  the  farina 
of  potatoes,  mixing  it  with  the  liquor  in  the  bowl. — 
Then  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  convert 
the  whole  into  jelly,  and  mix  it  wqll.  It  may  be 
taken  either  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
milk,  and  best  si:(gar,  not  only  for  breakfast,  but  ia 
cases  of  great  stomachic  debility  or  in  consumptivq 
disorders,  at  the  other  meals.  The  dish  is  light, 
easily  digested,  extremely  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing. Bread  or  biscuit  may  be  taken  with  it,  as  tho 
stomach  gets  stronger." 
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AUTIlUR  MOEEMXGTON. 

[continued.] 

Ail'rur  had  Ljng  worn  t'ae  miuiatura  of  Claribel 
next  his  h(-'ai  t :  he  now  returned  it  to  its  case,  and 
•with  it  tiic  l)i;iid  of  long  auburn  hair,  from  which  it 
v,-as  suspcnJod.  It  was  a  uionient  of  trial ;  for  the 
picture  recailod  alltlie  soft  blandishments  of  tlic  beau- 
tiful original.  The  parted  lip  seemed  to  move  with 
the  soil  breathings  of  unutterable  love,  asid  the  lan- 
o'uid  e3'e  met  his  vvitli  an  expression  of  ineffable  ten- 
cisrness.  A  bitter  smile  wrought  the  features  of 
Mordingtcn  as  lie  exclaiincd,  •'  And  such  is  the  vaun- 
ted frutli  of  woman  1"  While  yet  the  features  of 
Claribel  wore  the  languor  of  revelry,  Artliur  stood 
before  her  ;  but  hov7  unlike  the  ardent,  the  tejider, 
the  confiding  lover.  "With  a  countenance,  indeed, 
aomewhat  paler  than  usual,  but  bearing  no  trace 
<)f  passion,  no  vestige  of  agitation,  he  wore  an  aspect 
so  new,  so  calm,  so  determined,  that  she  shrunk  un- 
<'on.5ciously  from  his  presence,  and  had  already  a 
vague  anticipation  of  his  purpose. 

'■  Ivliss  Sedley,"  he  said,  gracefully  presenting  her 
with  tlie  miniature,  "  I  can  no  longer  retain  this 
pledge  of  imaginary  affection.  Recent  circumstances 
Jiave  dispelled  tlie  illusion  under  which  I  received  it. 
You  liave  nothing  further  to  dve.'id  froiu  my  presence. 
1  consider  your  former  vows  as  cancelled.  You  are 
.again  free  ;  and  may  your'  future  life  prove  as  gay 
.and  splendid,  as  mine,  I  trust,  will  be  tranquil  and 
satisfied."- 

He  bowed  with  diguit}^,  and  left  tJie  petrified  Clara 
to  her  own  reflections.  That  they  were  none  of  the 
incot  p'ecsdiit  haturo,  we  cnij  a-silv  'map-ine  ;  for, 
however  incp.pable  of  pure  affection,  yet  the  personal 
graces  of  Mordingtcn  liad  thrown  a  kind  of  thraldom 
over  her  feelings,  and  but  for  the  yet  stronger  passion 
of  female  vanitv,  she  would  still  have  preferred  him 
to  ail  others.  iNa.y,  at  the  moment  she  was  thus  calm- 
ly given  up,  every  other  evil  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  she  would  cheerfully  have  shared  the  des- 
tiny of  the  elegant  being  who  renoiinced  her.  Might 
not  she  still  hope  to  regain  her  former  ascendancy  — 
might  not  jealousy  have  wrought  this  sudden  aliena- 
tion .''  No  !  too  calm  and  settled  was  tlie  expression 
of  his  brilliant  eye  ;  too  mild  and  unbroken  the  tones 
of  his  steady  voice.  He  had  then  cast  her  away,  not 
from  caprice  or  resentment,  but  as  a  false  and  value- 
less gem,  unworthy  a  place  in  his  heart. 

Such  were  the  torturing  reflections  of  the  versatile 
fair  one,  while  Mordington,  with  a  strong  and  deci- 
sive effort,  flung  her  at  once  and  forever  from  his  me- 
mory. Yet,  for  some  time,  the  energies  of  his  mind 
were  dampened,  and  he  felt  as  if  floating  on  a  dead 
and  shoreless  sea,  whose  tainted  waters  exhaled  con- 
tinual pestilence,  while  decayed  and  ghastly  images 
surrounded  him.  Oh,  who  that  has  passed  the  gay  mor- 
ning of  existence,  does  not  remember  the  first  chill  of 
youthful  feeling,  when  the  bright  world  fancy  had 
invested  with  beauty,  truth,  and  holiness,  is  for  the 
first  time  revealed  in  all  its  fearful  corruption ! — when 
the  unreserved  trustofthe  glowing  heart  is  betrayed, 
and  the  breath  of  faithlessness  and  ingratitude  blights 
the  affections  of  life's  radiant  spring  !  To  a  strono- 
and  virtuous  mind,  however,  this  feeling  of  desolation 
is  but  temporary.  When  the  meteors  ofyouth  are  ex- 
tinguished, a  purer  and  more  permanent  light  rises 
on  the  darkness  of  the  soul.  The  visions  of  bliss,  as 
they  pass  away, give  place  to  the  calm  and  rational  du- 
ties of  life,  and  their  guidance  leads  the  spirit  gently 
onward  in  those  quiet  paths,  where  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion are  hushed  to  rest,  and  short-lived  flowers  are  ex- 
changed for  fruits  of  celestial  origin. 

Such  was  thfi  case  with  Arthur  Mordington.  A  little 
while,  and  far  higher  excitements  than  those  of  selfish 
feeUngs  again  roused  him  to  exertion.  The  dictates  of 


^  reason,  and  tlie  claims  of  i  ;i  u  "fortunate  parent,whose  ] 
fature  hopes  centered  in  ,  now  called  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  talents  hitherto  but  too  much  neglected;  and 
with  a  strong  resolve,  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  liis 
mind  to  the  profession  he  had  embraced.  Condensed 
to  one  point,  his  exertions  weie  eminently  successful. 
The  science  he  had  utterly  datested,  soon  became  one 
of  deep  moral  interest,  amiVrie  v.-as  at  length  able  to 
um'avel  the  most  intricate  y/ob  of  legal  controversy. 
His  first  attempt  at  the  bar  Sif;';braced  a  cause  of  unu- 
sual interest,  and  Mording'  ♦>;■.  'lad  undertaken  it  from 
the  purest  motives.  A  wc:  ;  'iv  citizen  had  long  been 
in  quiet  possession  of  a  sma  ;  ;)roperty,  which  he  had 
v/restcd  by  fraud  from  an  T  lest  and  industrious  la- 
bourer, it  was  his  all ;  an' '  .  suable  to  contest  it,  he 
was  a.t  once  reduced  from  '  _  humble  competence  to 
the  extreme  of  penury.  jident  had  given  Mor- 
dington a  knowledge  of  tli6  "cunistance,  and  from  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  ,  mjc,  he  thought  the  prop- 
erty might  be  reclaimed.  1  ■  o.t  once  proposed  to  un- 
dertake the  cause  of  the  u-  fortunate  man,  but  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  reward. 

"If  I  succeed,''  he  said,  'I  should  regret  to  see 
your  restored  possessions  mutilated  by  fees.  If  I  am 
defeated,  I  shall  only  have  rendered  3'ou  a  disser- 
vice.'' 

The  suit  was  commenced,  and  the  day  of  trial  a,r- 
rived.  As  he  entered  the  court,  his  hand  was  sudden- 
ly grasped  by  the  warm  pressure  of  friendship.  He 
looked  up,  and  beheld  a  young  barrister,  with  whom, 
in  his  days  of  prosperity,  he  had  once  solicitously  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance. 

Tliojnas  Wlieatly  was  one  of  the  few,  in  whose  cha- 
racter wraith.  ta'ei!t rud  vi./'j^  ,  blend  their  various 
lights.  The  learned,  the  virtuous,  and  ILe  liif'-  j 
were  all  equally  emulous  of  his  regard.  But  among 
those  who  admired  his  chara,eter,  independent  of  his 
adventitious  splendour,  was  Arthur  Rlordiiigtoa. 
Possessing  a  heart  of  congenial  mould,  gifted  with 
talents  of  the  same  cast,  and  moving  in  a  sphere  of 
equal  afiiuence,  he  might  rationally  have  aspired  to  a 
distinguished  place  in  his  friendship ;  but  while  he 
himself  moved  in  a  continual  round  of  pleasure, 
Wlieatly,  with  indefatigable  ardour,  was  climbing 
the  steeps  of  professional  science.  "Viewing  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  thoughtless  Mordington  thro'  the  mists 
that  dissipation  liad  thrown  around  it,  he  tiiought  him 
unworthy  of  esteem  ;  and  while  involuntarily  pleased 
with  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  his  reason  con- 
demned the  partial  feelings  they  inspired. 

They  met  at  a  splendid  assembly,  whither  Wlieat- 
ly conducted  a  young  and  lovely  sister.  Never  be- 
fore had  Mordington  seen  a  form  or  face  so  striking. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  fair — for  the  rose  and  lily 
blended  in  many  a  cheek  around  her  ;  nor  that  her 
light  and  airy  figure  was  cast  in  nature's  most  exqui- 
site proportions — many  a  graceful  m.a,iden  was  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  many  a  step  in  the  dance  "  dis- 
coursed sweet  music."  But  there  was  something  in 
her  countenance  that  indicated  a  purity,  an  elevation 
of  character;  there  was  an  unirrlaginable  light,  an 
emanation  of  mind,  diffused  over  her  features.  There 
was  so  much  meaning  in  her  smiles — such  an  ex- 
pression of  intellect  between  her  long  raven  lashes; 
the  elegant  simplicity  of  her  dress  was  so  distinct 
from  those  the  gay  daughters  of  fashion  too  often 
verge  on  licentiousness,  that  Mordington,  the  gay 
and  confident  votary  of  pleasure,  approached  her  as 
the  being  of  another  sphere,  and  addressed  her  in  a 
language  far  different  from  that  of  fashionable  flatte- 
ry. The  graces  of  his  fine  and  prepossessing  figure 
could  scarcely  be  lost  on  such  a  being  as  Emma 
Wlieatly,  and  she  listened  to  his  remarks  with  inter- 
est. They  wore  fraught  with  intelligence  and  ani- 
mation, and  elicited  the  corresponding  sentiments  of 
his  lovely  auditor.    The  dance  was  deserted  for  the  J 


yet  higher  ■pleasures  of  elevated  converse,  and  the 
gay  scene  before  them  was  unheeded.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  ever  handsome  Mordington  was  irradi- 
ated with  a  yet  brighter  glow;  and  his  feelings  caught 
a  higher  tone  from  the  delicate  and  discriminating  re- 
marks of  female  purity.  But  the  high  throbbings  of 
exquisite  feelings  were  suddenly  dampened.  Glan- 
cing his  eye  over  the  assemblj',  he  saw  the  brother  uf 
Miss  vVheatly  regarding  them  with  fixed  attention, 
while  his  countenance  indicated  uneasiness  ajid  a.p- 
prehension.  The  next  moment  he  approached  them, 
and  bowing  to  Mordington  somewhat  cold!}',  infon.i- 
ed  his  sister  that  his  carriage  waited,  and  immediate- 
ly led  her  from  the  apartment.  Two  days  after,  5Ior- 
dington  learned  that  she  had  left  the  city,  attended 
by  her  brother,  and  v\"as  to  spend  the  coming  seascsi 
at  the  house  of  a  distant  friend.  He  felt  the  stroke, 
but  his  spirit  rose  above  it  with  more  than  answcrin;j- 
scorn;  and  the  friendship  of  the  fastidious  Wlieatly 
no  longer  excited  his  solicitude.  Even  the  image  of 
Enmia  was  soon  effaced  from  his  memory,  by  the  al- 
lurements of  the  faithless  Claribel ;  or,  if  lie  still  re- 
membered her,  it  was  only  as  a  bright  but  undefined 
vision,  that  sometimes  rests  on  the  imagination  ia 
vague  and  uncertain  perceptions. 

Since  his  rigid  seclusion  from  tho  world,  he  suppo- 
sed his  very  name  blotted  trom  the  reccilection  ot  the 
brother,  though  the  rising  fame  of  the  yciino-  barrister 
still  reached  his  ear.    He  was.  hov.-ovcr,  deceived. 
His  sudden  precipitation  from  tJie  snheio  of  wealth 
and  splendour,  excited  in  the  mind  of  Wheal ly  a  bo- 
ne volent  interest  inhisfiite.-  He  inquired  for  the  u;i- 
fortunate  Mordington,  and  learned  that,  far  from  sink- 
ing beneath  the  stroke,  he  had  retired  with  dignity 
from  hit:  fur'uer  purhV'.jrt^  and  with  an  unbent  t  ^irft 
was  firmly  treading  thV  paths  of  honor  and  dv-t}'."  ll<^ 
now  wished  to  conciliate  the  friendship  he  had  hith- 
erto contemned,  and  anxiously  sought  an  interviov/. 
Delicacy  had,  however,  prevented  him  from  intruding 
on  the  sanctuary  of  retirement,  and  he  saw  him  enter 
the  court  with  a  tiirill  of  pleasure.     The  warm  pres- 
sure of  his  ready  hand  was  rather  coldly  returned  ; 
and  the  calm,  haughty  bov/  of  Mordington,  as  ho 
seated  himself  within  the  bar,  announced  a  clear, 
though  quiet  recollection  of  the  past.    The  cause  of 
his  unfortunate  client  was  at  length  called ;  ami 
Wheatly  rose  as  tlie  counsel  of  the  defendant. — 
Whatever  laight  have  boon  the  sensations  of  Mor- 
dington, at  finding  himself  thus  formidably  opposed, 
his  countenance  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  apprehon-  " 
sicn,  and  he  proceeded  calmly  to  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses.     TJiey  were  numerous,  and  some- 
what contradictory  ;  and  in  eliciting  their  evidence, 
he  evinced  a  strong  and  discriminating  judgment, 
with  a  deep  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
motest bearing  of  his  cause    Confiding  in  the  justice 
of  his  claims,  and  losing  all  recollection  of  sell' in  tho 
deeper  interests   of   humanit}',   he  unconscious! v 
shook  off  tho  paralyzing  weiaht  of  youthful  di'Ai- 
denoe,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  Ict't  ivcri'rcl-y 
ly  free.    A  tale  of  iniquity  was  gradually  and  skil-,' 
fully  unfolded  ;  and  Mordington,  in  summing  up  tht' 
evidence,  spread  it  before  the  jury  in  a  strong  an/ 
vivid  light.    An  universal  excitement  in  favour  < 
the  plaintiff  prevailed.  His  dress,  which  bespoke  f 
trcRie  povert}';  his  countenance,  strongly  niarlV 
with  toil  ;  the'colm  but  e\  ident  intensity  of  his  ei/ 
tions,  and  the  silent  tear  tliat  rolled  over  his  clicl 
as  Mordington  reverted  to  the  deep  sufferings  of  pi 
ury,  were  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  lively  intorl 
in  his  cause.    Every  eye  glistened,  and  every  brc;i 
was  drawn  in.    Wheatly  liiniself,  convinced  oft., 
justice  of  his  claims,  abandoned  the  cause  of  tho  c  - 
fendant,  and  his  speaking  eye  rested  on  hifs  elocnc 
opponent  with  an  expression  of  animated  B.pj)rol: 
tion.    The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  i^\xu-:  of  tl 
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plaintiff,  and  the  poor  man,  overcome  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  caught  the  hand  of  Mordington  with  fer- 
vour, and  exclaiming, 

"  My  benefactor  1"  he  sobbed  deeply  and  audibly. 

'■My  friend!"  cried  Whoatly,  pressing  forward 
witli  eagerness,  "permit  me  to  claim  you  as  such.  I 
glory  to  find  in  our  contemned  fraternity  so  able  an 
advocate  of  justice  and  hvmianity." 

The  grasp  of  his  hand  was  returned  with  energy, 
and  the  coldness  of  Mordington's  brow  vanislied  for- 
ever. It  was  a  moment  of  sacred  excitement ;  not 
the  abstract  exultation  of  victory,  but  the  lioly  tri- 
umph of  virtue  and  humanity,  the  high  ascendancy 
of  unearthly  feeling. 

[to   be  COKCI.l'DED.] 


ITOM   THE    rHIL.\DELPUI.V  ALBUM. 

A  BROTHER'S  LOVE. 

There  issometliing  transcendantly  virtuous  in  the 
affection  of  a  high-hearted  brother' towards  his  gentle, 
amiable  sister.  He  can  feel  unbounded  admiration 
for  her  beauty — he  can  appreciate  and  applaud  the 
kindness  which  she  bestov/s  on  himself — he  can  I 
press  her  bright  lips  and  herl  fair  forehead,  and 
still  feel  that  she  is  unpolluted — he  can  watch 
the  blush  steal  over  her  features  with  pleasure, 
when  he  tells  Iier  of  her  innocent  follies,  and  he  can 
clasp  her  to  his  bosom  in  consolation  when  the  tears 
gush  from  her  overloaded  heart.  With  woman  there 
is  a  feeling  of  pride  mingled  with  the  regard  which 
she  has  for  her  brother.  Slie  looks  upon  him  as  one 
fitted  to  brave  the  tempest  of  the  world,  as  one  to 
whose  arm  of  protection  she  can  fly  for  shelter  when 
she  is  stricken  by  sorrow,  vrrongod  or  oppressed,  as 
one  v/hosc  honor  is  connected  with  her  owa,  and  who 
durst  not  see  her  insulted  with  impunity.  He  is  to 
her  as  the  oak  is  to  the  vino,  and  though  she  may  fear 
all  others  of  mankind,  she  is  secure  and  confident  in 
t'':c  love  and  countenance  of  her  brother.  Nothing  j 
affords  man  such  satisfaction,  and  nothing-  entwines 

siotor  so  affectionately  among  his  sympathies  and 
iiis  interests,  as  a  profound  rijiiance  upon  her  virtue, 
.'inda  strong  conviction  of  her  dii^idence  and  delica- 
cacy.  As  these  tv/o  latter  qualities  are  far  the  most 
delicious  qualities  of  a  beautiful  female,  so  are  they 
the  strongest  spells  for  enticing  av/ay  the  affections 
of  tli.c  other  SOX.  A  female  without  delicacy  is  a 
woman  without  principle;  and  as  an  innate  and 
shrinking  perception  of  virtue  is  tha  true  characteris- 
tic of  a  pure  hearted  creature,  so  ia  it  the  most  infal- 
lible bond  of  union  between  hearts  that  truly  beat  ia 
response  to  each  other.  There  is  more  tenderness 
in  the  disposition  of  won\an  than  of  man  ;  but  the  af- 
fection of  a  brother  is  full  of  the  purest  and  most  gen- 
erous impulses  ;  it  cannot  be  quenched  by  aught  but 
indelicacy  and  unworthiness,  and  it  will  outlive  a 
thousand  selfisli  and  sordid  attachments.  Byron,  in 
hi.«  tragedy  of  Cain,  has  beautifully  exemplified  the 
sincerity  of  a  brother's  regard  for  his  sister.  Some 
of  tiio  sentiments  which  lie  places  in  the  mouth  of 
the  first  murderer,  whilst  addressing  Adah,  the  part- 
ner of  his  earliest  joys,  are  full  of  delicate,  yet  pas- 
sionate affection.  Cain's  affection  for  his  children  is 
there  also  admirably  delineated.  When  conversing 
v,'jth  his  youthful  bride  on  the  sorrows  of  man's  fallen 
condition,  how  eloquently  he  breaks  out — 

■  little  Enoch  and  his  lisping  sister  ! 
C"o;:id  1  but  dr^am  them  happy,  I  v.'ould  half 
Forget  ■' 

his  own  unfatli finable  fitc.  Mrs  Hemans  lias  also 
Bo:v.3  noble  piissnges  on  this  subject,  as  has  Miss 
Baiiije  in  tlie  drama  of  the  Bride.  A  deep-rooted  re- 
iv.-iid  for  a  gentle  creature  born  of  the  same  parents 
v/ith  ourselves,  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  feol- 
ing.T  of  our  nature  ;  and  v.'ere  every  other  feeling  of 
t'to  I'.uman  bosom  dead  save  this,  there  v.'ould  still  a 
b~;g!it  hope  remain,  that  the  fountain  of  virtue  and 
)/;'i;ic:pIe  was  not  yet  scaled.  M. 

A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 

T;';-.'re  is  no  purer  feeling  kindled  upon  the  altar  of 
1.  j  '''a:-.  a;2l;ctions.  than  of  a  sister's  pure,  uncontami-  , 


nated  love  for  her  brother.  It  is  unlike  all  other  af- 
fections ;  so  disconnected  with  selfish  sensuality ;  so 
feminine  on  its  development ;  so  dignified,  and  yot, 
withal,  so  fond,  so  devoted.  Nothing  can  alter  it, 
nothing  can  suppress  it. — The  world  may  revolve, 
and  its  revolutions  effect  changes  in  the  fortunes,  in 
the  character,  and  in  the  disposition  of  her  brotlier ; 
yet  if  he  wants,  whose  hand  will  so  readily  stretch 
out  as  that  of  liis  sister  ;  and  if  he  is  maligned,  whose 
voice  will  so  readilj'  swell  in  liis  advocacy  Next  to 
a  mother's  unquenchable  love,  a  sister's  is  pre-emi- 
nent. It  rests  so  exclusively  on  the  tie  of  consan- 
guinity for  its  sustenance  ;  it  is  so  wholly  divested 
of  passion,  and  springs  from  such  a  deep  recess  in  the 
human  bosom,  that  when  a  sister  once  fondly  and 
deeply  regards  her  brother,  that  affection  is  blended 
with  her  existence,  and  the  lamp  that  nourishes  it 
expires  only  vv'itli  that  existence.  In  all  the  annals 
of  crime,  it  is  considered  anomalous  to  find  the  hand 
of  a  sister  raised  against  her  brother,  or  her  heart 
nurturing  the  seeds  of  hatred,  envy  or  revenge  in  re- 
gard to  that  brother.  In  all  tlie  affections  of  woman, 
tlicre  is  a  devotedness  and  a  dspth  which  cannot  bo 
properly  appreciated  by  men.  In  tliesc  regards, 
where  the  passions  are  not  at  all  accessory  in  increas- 
ing the  strengtli  of  tiio  affections,  more  sincere  truth 
and  pure  feeling  may  be  expected,  than  in  such  as 
are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  duration  as  well 
as  their  facilities.  A  sister's  love,  in  this  respect,  is 
peculiarly  remarkable.  Tliere  is  no  selfish  gratifica- 
tion in  its  outpourings  ;  it  lives  from  the  natural  im- 
pulse ;  and  personal  charms  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  necessary  to  its  birth  or  duration. 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 
Oh  !  Woman's  love's  a  holy  light. 

And  v,'hon  'tis  kindled,  ne'er  can  die  ; 
It  lives — though  treachery  and  slight 

To  quenc'i  the  constant  dame  may  try. 
Like  ivy,  v/hos!^^  it  grows,  'tis  seen 
To  v/ear  an  everlasting  green  ; 
Like  ivy,  too,  'tis  found  to  cling 
Too'ofton  round  a  worthless  thing  ! 

Oh  I  Woman's  love — at  times  it  may 
Seem  cold  or  clouded,  but  it  burns 

With  true,  undeviating  ray, 
Nor  ever  from  its  idol  turns. 

It  sunshine  is  a  smile  ;  its  frovrn 

The  heavy  clcud  that  v/eighs  it  down  ; 

A  tear  its  weapon  is — beware 

Of  Woman's  tears  !  there's  danger  there  ! 

Its  sweetset  p\'ce  on  which  to  rest, 

A  constant  and  confiding  breast ; 

Its  joy,  to  meet — its  death,  to  part — 

Its  sepulchre,  a  broken  heart  ! 


A  correspoudent  censures  the  mean,  unmanly 
practice  of  juaking  a  butt  of  old  maids.  Tlie  habit 
is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  a  vulgar  and  ill-regulated 
mind,  and  is  most  offensive  and  revolting  to  every  | 
person  of  feeling  and  delicacy.  Many  of  these  fe- 
males, who  lead  single  lives,  liavebeen  influenced  in 
their  nhoice  by  motives  equally  creditable  to  their 
judgment  and  moral  character.  A  woman  may  be 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  admirably  suited  by  na-  | 
ture  and  education,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  I 
mother,  and  yet  she  may  never  have  been  seriously 
addressed  by  tlie  man  for  whom  she  could  feel  the 
attachment  and  respect  without  which  marriage  is  a 
state  of  insupportable  thraldom.  It  is  so  much  the 
fashion  to  look  mainly  to  wealth  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  that  very  many  most  excellent  women  are  ne- 
glected by  men,  who  are  not  aware  that  an  amiable 
disposition  and  good  principles  are  the  best  dowry 
that  a  woman  can  confer  upon  her  husband. 

Lor.don  paper. 


SUTTEE  liV  INDIA. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  young  ofti- 
cer  in  Bengal  to  his  friends  in  this  country,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  suttee,  at  which  horrible  cer- 
emony he  was  a  spectator,  may  perhaps  be  interest- 
ing : — 

"  On  the  IGth  of  March,  an  order  arrived  in  camp 
from  Brigadier  Lumley,  directing  me  to  proceed  t:> 
Odey pore,  there  to  take  the  command  of  the  political 
escort.  I  left  the  camp  at  Kollecaree  an  tlie  17th, 
and  arrived  at  Odeypore  on  t!ie  liith.  Tlie  mornin/ 
I  arrived  we  went  to  the  lake,  where  the  Ranah 
Prince  and  all  the  great  people  of  the  Court  were  as- 
sembled in  boats  to  celebrate  some  festival.  We 
went  into  a  boat,  and  pulled  up  close  alongside  tlie 
Ranah,  and  the  entertainment,  which  was  variail, 
concluded  with  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  ;  hut,  .alas  : 
for  the  pcor  old  Ranah,  he  ate  too  much  that  f.ita! 
night  and  died  on  tiie  morning  of  the  30tli  for  w.mt  of 
proper  advice,  after  a  reign  of  .55  years.  At  sunrise 
the  body  of  tlie  Ranah  was  carried  out  from  the  pal- 
ace in  a  splendid  litter;  ho  'Aas  full  dressou,  d.-';o- 
rated,  with  all  liis  jewels,  and  sitting  crois-ic":.::.! , 
just  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  ki^^ut  of  his  wives,  spli.-n- 
didly  attired,  covered  vv'ith  valuiblo  ornaiuoiit j,  an  ! 
mounted  on  most  beautiful  li-.rses,  rode  in  :id',-anc  ■ 
of  the  royal  corpse  ;  they  had  3  miles  to  go  from  tho 
palace  to  the  burying-ground.  The  women  thre vr  a- 
mong  the  crowd  immense  su:iis  of  money.  Arrived 
at  the  burying-ground,  the  body  of  the  Ranah 
placed,  sitting  in  state,  in  the  inside  of  the  funeral 
pile.  The  oTound  from  the  floor  had  been  removed, 
and  the  hollow  occupied  by  this  was  filled  v.-ith  cot- 
ton, grease,  rosin,  vtc.  ;  over  t'lis  was  laid  a  carpet  nx 
crimson  silk,  with  a  broad  border  of  rich  gold  lace. 
The  women  went  to  a  small  stream,  washed  tlieni- 
selves,  and  said  a  brief  prayer  :  they  then  walke.l 
'  round  the  outside  of  the  pile,  and  one  at  a  time  enter- 
ed it,  seating  themselves  near  tlie  body,  according  t.> 
their  rank.  Ths  door  was  then  closed.  The  princi- 
pal Ranee  sunn-  three  verses  of  a  liynsii,  and  then 
gave  the  dreadful  order  for  firing  t!ie  pile.  In  a  mo- 
ment tlie  whole  v/as  one  complete  flame,  and  the  heat 
so  iatense  that  every  one  ran  to  a  distance.  There 
was  no  noise ;  not  even  a  shriek!  '-Oh,  horrible, 
most  horrible  !''  Even  now  it  makes  my  blood  run 
cold  to  think  of  such  a  dreadful  thing!  The  womtn 
burnt  v,-ith  almost  all  their  ornaments  on — many  of 
very  great  value  ;  one  of  them  gave  a  priest  a  set  of 
her  pearls  worth  15,000  rupees.  The  fire  v.'as  ke;* 
up  for  three  days  aiid  three  niglits,  and  then  coolgd 
with  milk  ;  the  aslies  were  carefully  collected,  and 
sent  to  be  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  at  a  Suttee,  the  womenare  intoxicated, 
or  stupified  with  opium  ;  this  was  not  the  case  here. 
Never  were  women  more  collected,  or  more  perfectly 
in  their  senses — they  appeared  more  like  persons  g  <- 
ing  to  some  place  of  pleasure,  than  to  so  horrible  a 
death.  There  was  a  pretty  young  creature  among 
them,  aged  about  21  years.  I  wished  much  to  have 
got  somet'ning  belonging  to  her,  if  it  had  only  been 
one  of  her  wreaths  of  roses,  to  have  kept  as  a  melan- 
chol)'  remembrance.  The  cloth  of  wliich  their  dress- 
es were  composed,  has  so  much  gold  in  it,  that  it  is 
sold  by  weight.  What  can  equal  the  courasje  of 
those  women  Nothing  but  their  vanity.  And  who 
does  not  desire  tliat  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel 
may  prevail  in  this  benighted  countrj-,  and  by  its 
blessed  influence,  put  an  end  to  all  the  cruel  and  su- 
perstitious rites  of  Pagan  idolatry.^" 


P.\ssio.N'. — Fletcher,  of  Safloun,  is  well  knov'n  to 
have  possessed  a  most  irritable  temper.  His  footman 
desired  to  be  dismissed.  "  Why  do  you  leave  me 
said  he.  Because,  to  speak  the  truth.  I  cannot 
bear  your  temper."  '•  To  be  sure,  I  am  passionate, 
but  my  passion  is  no  sooner  on''than  it  is  off.  '-Yes," 
replied  t!ie  servant,  "  but  then  it  is  no  sooner  oft  than 
it  is  on." 


There  is  only  one  class  of  uicn  in  the  world  wiiioh 
deserves  no  toleration — and  they  are  those  of  any 
denomination,  wlio  will  tolerate  none  but  themselves 


\ 
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INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

DOMESTIC   AND  PRIVATE. 

Blessed  has  been  the  influence  of  the  strict  morali- 
ty of  the  Gospel  on  the  condition  of  domestic  life.  It 
K;inQtions  the  singleness  and  purity  of  the  marriage 
state,  and  declares  that  wandering  thouglits  are  sins 
against  its  liolincss.  It  makes  a  civil  contract  a  sa- 
cred one.  It  infuses  an  herb  ofhealtli  into  the  teii- 
derest  relations.  It  calls  on  parents  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  principles  of  religion,  and  that  regard  for 
dnty,  wliich  they  themselves  respect,  and  know  to 
bo  most  conducive  to  linppiness.  It  gives  to  man 
and  his  aflbctions  a  home,  if  there  is  any  thing  upon 
ear-Ill,  indeed,  that  may  share  that  name  with  heaven. 

To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  is  perfectly  irreproachable,  comprehending  all 
human  connexions,  and  conducive  to  the  higiicst 
happiness  in  all  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  enforced  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  sanction  of  the  gospel.  Our  re- 
ligion watches  over  our  virtus,  with  all  its  angels,  as 
over  its  most  preciou.s  charge  ;  and  such  guardian- 
ship cannot  bo,  nor  has  it  been,  in  vain. 

And  quite  as  cliaractoristic  of  Christianity  as  the 
strictness  and  purity  of  its  moral  code,  is  its  gentle 
spirit.  It  is  peculiarly  a  religion  of  benevolence, 
brotherly  love,  charity,  forgiveness,  peace.  It  v/ould 
have  men  treat  each  other  as  brethren.  It  teaches 
them  to  forgive  each  other's  trespasses,  to  guard  each 
other's  rights,  to  redress  each  other's  wrongs,  to  re- 
lieve each  other's  wants  and  distresses,  to  strengthen 
eacli  other  s  virtues,  to  heal  each  other's  sicknesses, 
both  of  body  and  mind.'*  Greenwood. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE. 
The  following  anecdote,  v.'e  tliink  worthy  of  being 
remembered': 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Flume  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  ;  and  the  no  less 
celebrated  Robertson  wrote  on  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation, and  the  insufficiency  of  tan  light  of  nature, 
fiuine  cauie  one  evening  to  visit  Robertson,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  on  this  subject.  The  friends  of 
both  were  present,  and  it  is  said  that  Robertson  rea- 
soned with  unaccustomed  clearness  and  pov<er ; 
whether  Hume  was  convinced  by  his  reasoning  or 
not,  wo  caiinot  tell ;  but  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge his  conviction.  liunie,  as  he  rose  to  de- 
part, bowed  politely  to  those  in  the  room,  while  as -ho 
retired  through  the  door,  Robertson  took  the  light  to 
snow  him  the  way.  Hume  was  still  facing  the  door  : 
••■  Oh,  sir,"'  said  he  to  Robertson,  '•  I  find  the  light  of 
nature  always  sufiicient,"  and  continired,  "  pray, 
don't  trouble  yourself, sir,''  and  so  he  bowed  on.  The 
street  door  was  opened,  and  as  he  bowed  alonjr  in  the 
entry,  he  stumbled  over  something  concealed,  and 
pitched  down  the  stairs  into  the  street.  Robertson 
ran  after  him  with  the  light,  and  as  he  held  it  over 
him,  whispered  softly  and  very  cunningly,  "You  liad 
better  iiayc  a  little  light  from  above,  friend  Hume." 
And  raising  him  up,  lie  bid  good  night,  and  returned 
to  his  friends." 


By  continual  meditation  on  the  sacred  scriptures,  a 
man  as  naturally  improves  and  advances  in  holiness, 
as  a  tree  thrives  and  flourishes  in  a  kindly  and  well- 
waterod  soil. 


Truth  .vnd  FAL.5Erioon. — It  is  most  dangerous  to 
deviate  from  truth,  even  on  the  most  trifling  occa- 
sion.—However  guileless  may  be  our  intentmn,  the 
habit  (if  indulged)  may  take  root,  and  gain  on  us 
under  the  cover  of  various  pretences,  till  it  usurps  a 
leading  inlluenco  on  our  conduct.  PlutarCh  calls 
lying  the  vice  of  a  slave.  Flatterers— those  who 
contmually  praise  themselves  and  speak  ill  of  others 
—and  those  who  affect  to  depreciate  the  advantao-es 
they  enjoy,  and  to  esaggorato  those  of  others— ought 
never  to  be  believed  on  their  -.vord.  Wc  gain  ?ro- 
thing  by  falsehood,  but  the  disadvantao-e  of  not  be- 
ing creditfd  v.'hen  v/e  speak  the  truth." 
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GREECE.— [oRiGiNAt.] 
Oh  lovely  Greece  !  that  in  the  days  long  past, 
Shone  in  the  robes  that  glory  o'er  thee  cast, 
Whose  wide  ambition  and  whose  grasping  sway. 
No  limits  could  confine,  no  bounds  could  stay ; 
Hov/  art  thou  fallen  from  thy  height  of  pride, 
'Neath  the  dread  march  of  time's  o'erwhclming  tide. 

Time  was,  when  wealth  flow'd  in  from  every  side, 
From  the  far  west,  to  Ormus'  pearly  tide  ; 
And  costliest  art,  with  more  than  magic  hand, 
Spread  out  her  glories  o'er  that  fairy  land. 
As  from  his  far-ofl"  shore  the  traveller  came, 
Drawn  by  those  cities'  strength,  and  oft-told  fame, 
How  their  magnificence,  intensely  bright, 
Burst  out  in  glory  on  his,  aching  sight. 

The  gilded  temj>lQ  and  the  glowing  spire, 
Sent  back  the  Sun's  first  rays  in  streams  of  fire. 
Temples  and  palaces  were  ranged  around. 
Like  those  called  up  upon  enchanted  ground. 
Each  thing  was  there  that  luxury  could  want. 
All  tliat  o'erflowing,  boundless  wealth  could  grant ; 
The  gorgeous  domes  were  fill'd  with  boist'rous  mirth. 
That  in  loud  billowy  pea!?  came  echoing  forth  ; 
The  streets  flow'd  on  ■^"■''ii-j^^e  fast  giddy  throng, 
Purnuingfpleasure's  meteor  course  along  ; 
And  far  and  wide,  as  'twere  a  burning  sky, 
A  sweep  of  vision'd  splendour  mot  tlie  eye. 

But  where  !  oh  where  is  now  the  pomp  and  pov/er, 
The  wreath  and  glory  of  her  happier  hour  .-' 
Ahvs  !  her  hills  and  moss-grown  fanes  of  yore — 
Her  groves  and  fairy  scenes — they  charm  no  more. 
The  bramble  climbs,  and  the  lone  thistle  blooms, 
Where  once  arose  her  fair  and  tov.'ering  domes. 
And  now,  her  wealth,  her  wide-extended  sway, 
Her  martial  hosts,  her  glory — all  have  pass'd  away— 
Her  land  is  now  the  Ottoman's  abode, 
And  she  is  left  to  weep  in  solitude. 

Where  joyous  thoughts  the  day  did  once  illume. 
The  Turkish  crescent  casts  its  sickly  gloom ; 
And  the  chance  stranger  as  he  wanders  o'er 
Those  realms,  views  but  a  shadow  of  the  times  of  yore. 
A  fev/  grey,  lonely  columns,  here  and  there. 
Like. reverend  age  their  moss-grown  summits  rear. 
The  scarce  mark'd  street,  v>'ith  the  rank  grass  o'cr- 
grown. 

With  the  last  wrecks  of  once  proud  art  is  strewn  ; 
Proud  temples,  empty  palaces — they  all 
In  ruin  lie,  or  crumble  to  thoir  fall. 

Still  thou  art  lovely — to  the  youthful  ear 
And  young  imaginings,  thou'rt  still  how.  dear  ; 
As  the  soft  breath  of  some  remembered  song, 
That  he  has  heard  his  native  hills  amono-, 
Swells  on  the  wanderer  o'er  some  foreign  strand, 
So  comes-^the  story  of  that  Classic  Land. 


GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
The  following  article  we  copy  from  the  R.  I. 
American — and  we  doubt  not  many  of  our  readers 
have  recently  experienced  the  keen  disappointment 
spoken  of  by  the  Providence  editor: 

"  Those  wlio  love  to  cultivate  plants,  to  cheat  win- 
ter of  half  its  dreariness  by  a  collection  of  rich  and 
living  evergreens,  glittering  in  all  the  freshness  of 
vegetation,  and  expanding  in  all  the  fragrance  of 
blossoming;  giving  cheerfulness  to  the  sitting  room, 
and  contrasting  the  verdure  and  comfort  within, 
with  the  sterility  and  desolation  without,  must  be 
cautious  how  they  expose  them  to  a  draft  of  the  cold 
night  air,  that  will  chill  their  vital  circulation,  and 
in  a  single  night  prostrate  the  most  cherished,  whose 
budding  and  blossoming  you  have  watched  over 
from  tho  tender  slip  to  the  tall  and  umbrageous 
plant,  until  they  have  awakened  a  feeling  almost 
like  attachment  to  a  living  thing.  There  are  many 
v/ho  M-ill  understand  us  when  v/e  say  it  really  brings 
with  it  a  sense  of  keen  disappointment,  to  behold  one 
of  these  favorites,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  with  its 
glossy  foliage  stiffened  by  tho  frost,  and,  like  other 
of  '•  earth's  loveliest  things,"  when  death  has  chilled 
the  spirit  that  gladdened  them,  looking  most  lovely 
in  the  moment  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist, 

 "  before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

'■'  Have  swept  the  lines  ichcre  beauty  lingers" — 
and  then  to  see' it,  as  the  genial  heat  in  which  it  once 
luxuriated,  begins  to  impart  its  influences,  withering 
and  drooping — its  green,  (sparkling  even  more  than 
it  was  wont,  from  the  glittering  frost  that  seemed  *•> 
delight  in  docking  out  its  victim  for  sacrifice)  chan- 
ging to  tlic  "sear  and  yellow  leaf — and  its  once 
elastic  branches,  that  seemed  to  wave  a  welcome,  as 
you  stirred  the  earth,  or  sprinkled  the  freshening 
moisture  round  the  root,  hanging  listless  by  the 

stem,  but,  where  is  our  pen  wandering  to,  about 

a  little  frost-bitten  shrub  in  a  flower-pot The  end 
of  it  all  is,  tliat  the  plant  is  transferred  to  the  cellar, 
to  take  its  cliance  of  reviving  in  the  spring,  and  you 
resolve  to  be  more  careful  of  those  tliat  have  escaped 
the  desolation  of  a  cold  winter's  night.  Calk  up  the 
cracks  in  your  windows,  list  your  doors,  and  never, 
on  going  to  bed,  set  your  plants  where  the  cold  draft 
down  the  chimney,  toward  morning,  will  blow  upon 
them." 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  has 
relinquished  the  charge  of  tho  Second  Baptist  Church 
and  Society  in  this  town,  on  account  of  ill  health. 


Bill  of  Mortality. — It  appears  by  the  Bill  of 
Mortality,  pnblished  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
that  the  deaths  in  this  town  the  last  year  amounted 
to  221,  of  which  CO  are  reported  of  Consumption,  7 
of  Fevers,  and  7  of  Intemperance.  Under  IQ  yearri 
of  age,  74,  50  males,  24  females — Upwards  of  70, 
35 — 9  males,  2G  females.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
25  were  lost  at  sea,  or  died  abroad.  Number  of 
births  the  last  year,  457 — 225  males,  232  females. - 


MARRIED, 

At  Beverly,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Oliphant,  Capt,  William 
Lovett,  to  Miss  Abigail  Dyson. 

In  Coventry,  Ms.  the  sprightly  and  accomplished 
Mr.  Pardon  Tillinghast,  in  the  e5th  year  of  his  age, 
to  Miss  Nancy  Arnold,  in  the  28th  year  of  Iier  an-s 

DIED,  '~' 

in  this  town,  Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  aged  C-i. 

in  Beverly,  Mis.  Anna  Fisher,  aged  71,  v.'ife  of 
tho  Hon.  Joshua  Fisher, 

At  Marbleliead,  Capt.  John  DoliboBnVffc'-  GO. 

At  tlie  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  on  ith^d  ultimo, 
after  a  short  illness,  Mrs.  Rachel  Jtiskson,  wife  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Presidentelect  of  tho  United 
States. 


s 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOUJVT. 


From  the  Amulut  for  1839. 

THE  ANGELS'  CALL. 

[bV  MRS.  HEMANS.] 

"  Hark!  they  whisper  !  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit  come  away." 

Come  to  the  land  of  peace  ! 
Come  where  tlie  tempest  hath  no  longer  sway, 
The  sliadow  passes  from  the  soul  away, 

The  sounds  of  weeping  cease. 

Fear  hath  no  dwelling  there  ! 
Come  to  the  mingling  of  repose  and  love, 
Breathed  by  the  silent  spirit  of  the  dove, 

Througli  the  celestial  air. 

Come  to  the  bright  and  blest,' 
And  crowned  forever  ! — 'midst  that  shining  band, 
Gatliered  to  heaven's  ov.'n  wreath  from  every  land. 

Thy  spirit  shall  find  rest. 

Tliou  hast  been  long  alone, 
Come  to  thy  mother  ! — on  the  Sabbath  shore, 
The  heart  that  rocked  thy  childhood,  back,  once  more 

Shall  take  its  weaned  one. 

In  silence  wert  thou  left : 
Come  to  thy  sisters  : — -joyously  again 
All  the  home-voices,  blest  in  one  sweet  strain. 

Shall  greet  their  long-bereft. 


Over  thine  orphan  head 
The  storm  hath  swept,  as  o'er  a  willow's  bo- 
Come  to  thy  father  ! — it  is  finish'd  now  ; 

Thy  tears  have  all  been  shed. 


aah: 


In  thy  divine  abode 
Change  finds  no  path-v,'ay,  memory  no  dark  trace,' 
And  oh  !  bright  victory — death  hy  love  no  place  : 

Com?,  spirit,  to  tliy  God  ! 


FROM  TH33   WIKT£K.'s  WREATH. 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 
For  Winter's  Wreath,  whence  cull  the  flowers  ? 

The  sterile  fields  reply, 
'■'  Not  spray,  nor  bloom,  nor  leaf  is  ours  ; — 

Beneath  a  cheerless  sky, 
Our  treasuries  ci' summer  stars 
I^ie  spell-bound,  under  icy  bars  !" 

For  Winter's  V/reath,  whence  cull  the  flowers  ? 

A  cheek  of  rosy  glow. 
Chased  from  the  lorn  dismantled  bowers. 

By  reefs  of  Christmas  snow. 
Peeps  from  the  casement,  and  replies, 
"  Here,  wanderer, — gather  hence  the  prize  !" 

Within  n  small,  sequestered  ring, 

Tlie  genial  bloom  is  found; 
And  flowers,  lovelier  than  spring 

On  gay  Arcadian  ground  : 
The  hcpo,  tiio  tear,  the  smile,  tho  kiss, 
Inv.-ovon,  of  domestic  bliss. 

Nor  summer  field,  nor  forest  glade, 

Nor  green  Savannah,  bears 
A  blossom  with  such  Jiues  inlaid, 

A  fragrance  sv/cet  as  tiieirs, 
Wiio,  loving  and  beloved,  form 
A  Winter's  Wreath,  without  its  storm. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

'TIS  H0M1>  WHERE'ER  THE  HEART  IS. 
'Tis  hf  .  '/where'er  the  heart  is, 

Where'er  its  lov'd  ones  dwell, 
In  cities  or  in  cottages, 

Tnrong'd  haunts  or  mossy  cell ; 


Tlie  heart's  a  rover  ever. 

And  thus  on  wave  or  wild. 
The  maiden  with  her  lover  walks. 

The  mother  with  hor  child. 
'Tis  bright  where'er  the  heart  is, 

Its  fairy  spells  can  bring 
Fresh  fountains  to  the  wilderness, 

And  to  the  desert  spring. 
There  are  green  isles  in  eacli  ocean 

O  er  which  affection  glides; 
And  a  haven  on  each  shore. 

When  Love's  the  star  that  guides. 
'Tis  free  where'er  the  heart  is. 

Nor  chains  nor  dungeon  dim 
May  check  (lie  mind's  aspirings, 

Tiie  spirit's  pealing  hymn  ! 
The  heart  that  gives  its  beauty, 

Its  glory  and  liis  power — 
'Tis  sunlight  to  its  rippling  stream, 

And  soft  dew  to  its  shower. 


TO  A  PARENT, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF   AN  INFANT. 

And  is  thy  lovely  shadow  fled  ? 

Yet  stop  those  fruitless  tears ; 
She  from  a  thousond  pangs  is  freed. 

You  from  ten  thousand  fears. 
Though  lost,  she's  lost  to  earth  alone — 

Above  she  will  be  found. 
Amidst  tlie  stars,  and  near  the  throne, 

Which  babes  like  her  surround. 
Look  upwards,  and  your  child  you'll  see, 

Pix'd  in  her  bless'd  abode  ; 
What  parent  would  not  lose  a  child, 

To  give  a  child  to  God. 


THE  FEMALE  TRIFLER. 
I  love  to  see  the  House  of  God, 

Indeed  a  place  of  serious  prayer ; 
I  love  to  see  its  deep  aisles  trod 

By  the  heart-broken  v/orshipper ; 
'Tis  the  last  place  which  e'er  should  be^  -  _ 
Profan'd  by  heartl^^r'J'^vity. 

It  was  a  calm,  still  morning — sleep 

Lay  on  the  waters,  and  tlie  air 
Had  folded  its  light  v.'ings  to  keep 
The  Sabbath  morning  holy — fair, 
And  beautifully  painted,  hung 

The  deep  blue  drapery  of  heaven. 
And  over  earth  and  sky  seem'd  flung 

The  pure,  sweet  look  of  sins  forgiven. 
I  thought  it  work'd  a  change — for  men 

Went  softlier  than  they're  wont,  and  trod 
As  if  'twas  on  their  hearts  that  then 

They  sought  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 
I  mark'd  them  enter — the  grey  head 

Bent  low  in  reverence,  and  the  child, 
With  its  long  silken  lashes,  hid 

The  blue  eyes  that  might  else  have  smil'd 
At  the  gay  Sabbath  dress.    I  felt 
As  if  the  world  was  purified — 
I  look'd  around  me — all  had  knelt. 

The  saint  and  sinner,  side  by  side. 
To  the  low  breathing  prayer.    Pie  spoke. 

The  man  of  God,  of  the  deep  wrong 
By  which  the  Jewish  Rulers  broke 

The  lieart  of  Jesus.    I  have  strong 
And  tearless  feelings — but  I  wept 

As  if  my  head  were  waters— tears  ! 
Ay.  they  were  tears — tears  too,  whicii  slept 
When  hopes  which  I  had  nurs'd  for  years 
In  one  short  hour  went  withering. — Yet 

I  turn'd  me  at  the  slow  Amen. 
And  wip'd  my  drowning  eyes — and  met 
A  trifling  smile  ! — Think  ye  of  men  ? 
I  tell  you  iiiun  hath  lieart — no — no — 
It  was  a  woman's  smile — They  tell 
Of  her  bright  ruby  lip  and  eye 

That  shames  the  Arabic  gazelle — 
They  tell  of  lier  cheeks'  glowing  dye, 

Of  her  arcli  look  and  witching  spell — 
But  there  is  not  that  mtm  on  earth. 
Who  at  that  hour  hid  felt  like  mirth. 


EULOGY  ON  WOMEA'. 

Tlio  celebrated  Eulogy  on  Woiimu,  l.y  ihe  Ameri- 
can Traveller,  Ledyakj^, having  been  aherfd  i;;rio,ii's 
of  the  transcripts,  Mr.  Si>arks.  in  his  Life  of  Lt  d- 
yard,  reprints  it  precisely  as  it  was  written:  it  be- 
ing, as  he  justly  observes,  '-universally  admired,-n<>t 
more  for  the  sentiments  it  contains,  and  the  genuine 
feeling  that  pervades  it,  than  for  its  terse  and  appro- 
priate language."    It  is  in  these  v^'ords  : — 

"  I  have  observed  among  all  nations,  that  tho 
women  ornament  themselves  more  than  the  r.ien  : 
that,  wherever  found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil, 
obliging,  liumane,  tender  beings;  that  they  are  ever 
inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  mod- 
est. _  They  do  not  hesitate,  hke  man,  to  perform  a 
hospitable  or  generous  action ;  not  haughty,  ucr  ar- 
rogant, nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond 
of  society ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenuous  ; 
more  hable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  m  gener- 
al, also,  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more"  good 
actions  than  he.  I  never  addressed  myself  in  t.he 
language  of  decency  and  friendship  to  a  v.-oman, 
whether  civilized  or  savage,  v/ithout  receiving  a  de- 
cent and  friendly  answer.  With  ?vari,  it  has' oflen 
been  otherwise !  In  wandering  over  the  barren 
plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Swe- 
den, frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  un- 
prmcipled  Russia,  and  the  wide  spread  reffions  of 
tho  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cofd,  wet, 
or  sick,  woman  has  ever  be"en  friendly  to  me, 
and  uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  wor- 
thy of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  action,>-- 
have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  man- 
ner, that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  tho  sweet  draught, 
and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  juorscl,  with  a  double 
relish." 


EROM  THE  VILLAGE  RECORn. 

A  CURIOUS  LOVE  LETTER. 
A  distant  correspondent  has  sent  us  quite  a  curi- 
osity—a  Love  Letter — not  one  of  j-our  modern, 
whining,  crying  and  blubbering  epistles,  talking  of 
flames,  broken  hearts,  and  dying,  and  all  tliat.  but  a 
good  old-fashioned  letter  such  as  our  proud-spirited 
"gralid-mothers  used  to  write  to  swains  when  faith- 
less. Now-a-days,  forsooth,  if  a  lover  leaves  his 
own  mistress,  for  a  new  one  lie  likes  better,  the  mel- 
ancholy, broken-hearted  dame  brings  in  her  action 
for  something  like  a  thousand  or  two  dollars,  and 
solaces  herself  for  the  loss  of  a  lover's  person  in  the 
hope  of  a  good  portion  of  his  wealth.  Elizabeth 
Matthews  was  a  girl  of  spirit,  an  honor  to  Beverly, 
and  a  praise  to  old  Massachusetts.  Such  women 
were  fit  to  , become  tlie  mothers  of  soldiers — I'll  war- 
rant it,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  that  she  after- 
wards married  an  officer,  at  least  as  high  in  commis- 
sion as  an  Ensign.    It  is  directed 

"  To  Mr  Michael  Brown 

in  Exeter. 
These  with  care-" 
No  proof  is  necessary  to  convince  us  it  is  a  genu- 
ine original  letter.    It  carries  with  it  intrinsic  and 
irresistible  evidence  that  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be. 
Plere  it  is : 

"  Beverly,  March  ye  21 ,  1777. 
"  Mr  Michael  Broion, 

"  Sir — I  once  more  take  an  opportunitj'  to  write 
3'ou,  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  can  live  without  your  compa- 
ny— but  pray  don't  get  published  the  third  time.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  come  and  get  your 
clothes,  for  I  don't  want  no  concern  with  them — for 
I  hope  that  you  will  take  care  not  to  perform  ;  for 
I'd  have  you  consider  that  God  can  see  further  than 
Exeter — although  you  thought  you  did  ine  a  great 
injury  to  go  and  leave  me,  I  never  thought  so;  for 
I'm  very  well  contented  with  your  absence,  and  beg 
God  to  keep  you  there  if  you  like  it.  So  no  more  at 
present — but  I  remain  a  well-wisher  to  all  the  true 
hearts — and  a  curse  to  all  the  false  ones. 

Elizabeth  Matthews." 


printed  by  JOHN  CHAPMAN, 

Stearns'  Building,  Corner  of  Court  and  Essex  Streets. 
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ARTHUR  MORDINGTON. 

fcOSCLUDEn.] 

The  ekler  Mordington  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
trial ;  and  tlie  expression  of  his  benign  features,  as 
lie  met  the  eye  of  his  son,  convoyed  a  language  far 
dearer  than  the  approving  shout  of  the  multitude — 
They  were  accompanied  home  by  Wheatly.  The 
mild  dignity  of  the  father  had  heightened  the  pleasure 
inspired  by  the  unfolding  talents  of  the  son.  As 
tliey  passed  some  labourers,  their  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  pale  and  sickly-looking  boy,  who  seemed 
sinking  with  fatigue. 

"  Charles,"  said  Arthur,  familiarly  approaching 
iiim,  "you  must  leave  your  work  and  go  home. — 
There  is  good  ncwis  there  for  you."  The  boy  raised 
his  sunken  eyes  wjtli  a  look  of  agoniied  inquiry. 

You  have  now,"  continued  Arthur,  "  a  home  of 
your  own.  Yoar  sick  mother,  and  your  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  wiii  hereafter  have  every  needful 
comfort,  without  your  labouring  beyond  your  failing 
strength.    Go  home,  and  rejoice  with  them." 

The  exhausted  boy  let  his  heavy  spade  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  was  soon  in  the  wretched  garret,  where 
his  father,  surrounded  by  a  sufiering  family,  was  re- 
taming  thanks  for  tlie  power  of  again  rendering 
v'^ji^them  happy. 

As  Mordington  and  his  friend  left  this  scene  of 
affecting  emotion,  his  eye  fell  on  a  long  row  of  splen- 
did buildings,  but  a  short  time  since  considered  as 
his  certain  inheritance. 

"  I  envy  not  their  present  proprietor,"  he  exclaim- 
ed :  "  had  they  still  been  mine,  I  should  never  have 
known  .the  pleasures  of  the  present  moment." 

Wheatly  felt  the  full  force  of  the  enthusiastic  sen- 
timent. 

They  now  became  united  by  a  friendship  of  llie 
most  permanent  nature.  United  to  a  k^cly  and 
amiable  woman,  who  seemed  but  the  counterpart  of 
himself,  the  domestic  happiness  of  Wheatly  equalled 
his  virtues.  His  house  was  the  abode  of  taste, 
cheerfulness  and  harmony  ;  the  very  atmosphere  a- 
round  it  seemed  purer  and  brighter  than  elsewhere  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Mordington  first  tasted  the  calm 
delights  of  genuine  friendship.  To  a  heart  so  deep- 
ly mocked  with  the  corrupted  fountains  of  this  des- 
ert world,  the  constant  and  delicate  attentions  of 
disinterested  regard  seemed  like  the  gushing  of  wa- 
ters from  the  smitten  rock  ;  and  in  the  refined  soci- 
ety of  Wheatly  and  his  gentle  partner,  his  chilled 
and  morbid  feelings  were  soon  restored  to  their  na- 
tive temperament;  or,  if  somewhat  chastened  by 
experience,  they  were  far  more  equable,  more  ra- 
tional, more  holy.  At  the  house  of  his  friend,  too, 
where  only  an  excellent  and  select  society  wera  ad- 
mitted, he  found  others,  who  were  also  capable  of 
estimating  penny  less  worth.  With  those  he  some- 
times indulged  in  delightful  recreations  from  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession ;  and  he  felt  how  much  dearer 
was  the  small  circle  of  tried  friends  than  the  crowd- 
ed halls  of  dissipatipn.  Meanwhile  he  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  respectable  practice,  and  perspective 
prosperity  dawned  on  his  awakened  hopes. 

Another  trial,  however,  awaited  him ;  and  the  sea- 
son of  tranquillity  gave  place  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
quisite, but  troubled  emotion.  Wheatly  intended, 
at  his  marriage,  that  his  sister  should  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  own  roof  v  but  the  ill  health  of  a  friend, 
with  whom  she  then  resided,  had  hitherto  prevented 
her  removal.  The  duties  of  friendship  were  at 
length  fulfilled,  and  Emma  was  presented  by  her 
brother  to  the  astonished  Mordington,  in  the  full 
perfection  of  that  loveliness,  which  he  had  only  wit- 
nessed in  the  blush  of  its  first  unfoldings. 

That  vague  sensation  of  loneliness,  which  some- 
times gathers  on  the  heart,  like  a  sadden  mildew,  in 


the  presence  of  those  whose  dearest  feelings  are  for- 
ever consecrated  to  each  other,  was  at  once  disp9ll- 
ed  by  the  society  of  a  being  of  unappropriated  affec- 
tion, and  undevoted  purity;  and,  if  the  little  circle 
around  her  brother's  fireside  had  hitherto  been  the 
boundary  of  his  social  wishes,  it  now  became  the 
centre  of  his  every  thought.  For  a  time  he  yielded 
implicitly  to  the  impulse  that  led  him  thither  ;  and 
was,  therefore,  almost  unconsciou".  of  its  force. — 
When,  however,  he  at  length  found  he  was  gradu- 
ally losing  all  relish  for  other  pursuits,  he  was  at 
once  roused  to  an  unshrinking  self-examination. — 
Alas  !  his  peace  was  already  irretrievably  wrecked  ; 
and  he  felt  that  till  now  he  had  never  known  the 
strength  of  genuine  affection.  He  had  long  regard- 
ed his  enthralmi-nt  to  the  faithless  Claribel,  as  the 
false  excitement  of  a  feverish  and  high-wrought  im- 
agination ;  and  the  recollections  attending  it  came 
over  his  soul  like  the  wild  phantasma  of  a  delirious 
brain  on  the  lucid  memory  of  health.  But  the  at- 
tachment which  Emma  Wheatly  had  inspired  had 
already  become  d.  living  principle  of  his  existence  ; 
it  was  identified  wifK  the  love  of  purity  and  virtue, 
and  destructible  only  when  every  feeling  of  his  heart 
should  become  torpid  or  corrupt.  Yet,  while  Mor- 
dington would  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  struggle 
against  a  passion  thus  consecrated,  he  was  conscious 
that,  in  his  present  situation,  to  seek  a  reciprocal  at- 
tachment would  be  highly  dishonourable  to  himself, 
and  treacherous  to  his  friend.  Bitter,  indeed,  was 
the  conviction,  and  dreadful  the  task  it  imposed. — 
B  ut  for  his  father,  he  would  have  torn  himself  imme- 
diately from  the  scene  of  trial,  and  buried  himself  in 
seclusion;  but  could  he  now  crush  the  budding 
hopes  of  a  parent,  whose  only  solace  in  the  gloom  of 
age,  was  the  presence  of  his  son  whose  all  of  hope, 
or  pride,  or  happiness,  was  his  rising  fame  ? — he 
blushed  a*  the  thought,  ar.d  fiii.  !*  .ty  rose  superior 
to  every  other  consideration. 

The  tide  of  passion,  however,  rolls  with  a  fearful 
strength  over  the  hitman  soul ;  and  while  the  princi- 
ples of  the  unhappy  Mordington  resisted  its  sweeping 
wave,  his  ambition  became  utterly  prostrate,  and  his 
whole  frame  soon  attested  its  desolating  force. 

Three  days  had  passed  since  he  had  last  seen  Em- 
ma, when  the  entrance  of  Wheatly  broke  the  train 
of  his  reflections. 

"Are  you  sick,  Mordington?"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
as  Arthur  raised  his  burning  brow  from  the  table  on 
which  it  had  long  rested. 

"Perfectly  well,"  was  the  reply.  "Why  do  you 
ask  me  ?" 

"Perfectly  well  !  and  yet  for  three  successive  e- 
venings  we  have  vainly  deferred  our  family  concert 
for  the  wonted  accompaniment  of  our  friend." 

_  Mordington  hesitated  what  to  reply — the  hectic  of 
his  cheek  deepened.  Wheatly  looked  at  him  with  a 
touched  and  changed  expression 

"Nay,  but  you  are  certainly  ill.  Why  then  seek 
to  deceive  me Your  hand  is  feverish  ;  your  eye  is 
blood-shot!  You  must  have  advice.  Why  disclaim 
it,  when  so  palpably  an  invalid  ?" 

"In  truth,  my  dear  Wheatly,  you  are  self  deceiv- 
ed. I  have  only  had  a  sleepless  night  or  two — in 
fact,  I  am  only  fatigued." 

"And  have  you,  then,  been  so  excessively  engag- 
ed "  asked  Wheatly,  as  his  eye  glanced  over  the  ta- 
ble, where  nothing  but  confusion  was  visible  ;  "and 
may  I  ask  what  pressing  avocations  have  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  you.''" 

"I  have  been  performing  penance,"  said  Mording- 
ton, with  a  visible  effort.  "For  some  time  past,  my 
only  aim,  from  evening  to  evening,  has  been  to  wile 
off  the  intervening  hours.  Now  as  this  was  certainly 
a  most  inglorious  object,  I  thought  it  high  time  to 


commence  a  little  self-denial ;  and  ought  you  not  ra- 
ther to  applaud  than  condemn  me 

"An  excellent  plea,"  replied  Wheatly,  laughing, 
"but  1  should  hope  the  penance  has  already  expia- 
ted the  offence.  Mrs.  Wheatly  is  now  expecting  us 
both  to  tea.  I  promised  her  to  bring  you  home  with 
me." 

The  countenance  ofMordington  was  wrought  with 
contending  emotions. 

"You  will  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "to Mrs.  Wheatly; 
tell  her  I  am — I  am — in  short,  I  have  an  intolerable 
head-aehe  ;"  and  pressing  his  hands  to  his  throbbing 
temples,  he  paced  the  floor  in  uncontrollable  agita- 
tion. Wheatly  fixed  his  penetrating  eye  on  his 
friend,  with  anxious  and  doubtful  expression.  Mor- 
dington observed  it,  and  suddenly  pausing,  his  fea- 
tures assumed  a  resolute  and  open  cast. 

"I  owe  it,"  he  said,  "to  the  disinterestedness  of 
your  character,  to  speak  without  reserve.  I  shall 
never  voluntarily,  forfeit  your  friendship;  but  at  pre- 
sent, I  feel  that  I  must  renounce  its  most  sacred  pri- 
vileges. Wheatly,  when  your  too  lovely  sister  is  no 
longer  an  inmate  of  your  roof— then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  the  pennyless  Mordington  resume  his  vis- 
its with  honour,  if  not  with  happiness." 

"Noble  and  ingenuous  Arthur!"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  "1  find  you  every  way  worthy  the  heart  of  my 
beloved  sister.  There  was  indeed  a  time,  and  that 
too  when  you  were  surrounded  by  wealth  and  splen- 
dor, when  I  trembled  lest  you  should  win  her  young 
and  pure  affections.  That  season  is  past ;  the  rough 
gales  of  fickle  fortune  have  dispersed  the  mists  that 
then  veiled  your  character. — Talents  and  industry 
are  far  better  security  for  future  competence  than 
present  wealth. — Emma's  happiness  can  never  con- 
sist in  idle  pageantry.  She  has  rejected  several 
splendid  offers;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
she  still  cherished  the  image  of  the  fascinating  part- 
ner, from  whom  I  snatebed  her  bo  abruptly  some 
years  ago.  If  so,  she  will  cheerfully  share  his  pres- 
ent obscure  fortunes;  a«d  as  for  myself,  I,  as  her  sole 
guardian,  can  resign  her  to  my  friend  with  the  most 
unhesitating  confidence.  And  now,  sir,  will  you 
accompany  me  home.'  or  shall  I  still  inform  the  la- 
dies that  you  have  'an  intolerable  headache  .''  " 

The  lover  ceases  to  excite  our  interest  the  moment 
we  behold  him  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea  ;  and  the  spirit- 
ual communion  of  kindred  souls,  however  fraught 
with  deep  and  impassioned  emotion,  becomes  vapid 
in  description,  like  the  sublimated  preparation  of  the 
alchymist,  evaporating  by  exposiue  to  the  air.  We 
will,  therefore,  pass,  with  all  reasonable  brevity,  over 
the  events  that  immediately  followed.  Our  readers 
will  take  it  for  granted,  that  Mordington  required  no 
further  solicitation.  His  ardent  avowal  to  Emma, 
and  the  half  extorted  confessions  of  reciprocal  love, 
that  confirmed  his  aspiring  hopes,  we  leave  to  the  im- 
agination of  kindred  spirits.  Suffice  it,  that  the 
season  of  probation  wore  away  ;  and  the  enraptured 
Mordington  received,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  select 
friends,  the  trembling  vows  of  a  being  dearer  to  him 
than  light,  and  pure  as  its  softest  beam.  As  the 
binding  ceremonial  was  finished,  he  led  hia  blushing 
bride  to  his  venerable  parent. 

"  My  father,  receive  and  bless  your  daughter  !" 

The  old  man  pressed  her  lovely  form  to  hisboso  n. 

"  Fairest  and  truest  of  the  daughters  of  earth,  may 
thy  glowing  cheek  escape  the  withering  touch  of 
sorrow,  and  the  light  of  thy  radiant  eye  remain  un- 
clouded !  and  he,  to  whom  thou  hast  consecrated  thy 
perfect  loveliness,  may  he  indeed  prove  worthy  of 
the  trust,  and  cherish  with  assiduous  care  the  blos- 
soms of  affection.  The  cup  of  happiness,  oh,  Ar- 
thur !  is  now  full  fraught  with  love,  friendship,  and 
wealth ;  for  it  is  now  time,  my  son,  to  rend  the  hap- 
py veil  of  delusion.    The  splendid  expectations  of 
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your  earlier  years  threatened  to  blight  the  embryo 
virtues  of  your  character.  The  energies  of  your 
mind  were  weakened  and  contaminated  by  licentious 
associates,  from  whom  I  vainly  sought  to  estrange 
you.  You  mistook  the  lures  of  flattery  for  the  hal- 
lowed voice  of  friendship,  and  the  paths  of  pleasure 
for  those  of  happiness.  Long  and  vainly  I  strove  to 
rouse  you  from  the  fatal  illusion ;  and  as  a  last  re- 
source, I  at  length  determined  to  remove  you  from 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  wealth,  to  the  rugged  but 
healthful  cliffs  of  poverty.  A  distant  friend  assisted 
me  in  the  arrangements,  and  my  scheme  was  thus 
secured  from  the  possibility  of  detection.  You  know 
the  result.  Those  in  whom  you  trusted,  threw  aside 
tlie  mask  of  flattery,  and  the  visions  of  love  and 
friendship  dissolved.  Your  mind  was  at  once  re- 
stored to  its  native  vigour,  and  you  became  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  gems  of  the 
heart.  You  have  found  them  of  peerless  value. — 
Requiring  no  reflection  from  your  light  to  give  them 
splendoiir,  they  have  thrown  a  mental  radiance  on 
tlie  darkness  of  your  path.  Treasure  them  in  the 
holiest  recesses  of  your  heart.  To-morrow  the 
mansion,  long  destined  for  your  future  abode,  will 
be  ready  for  your  reception — the  deeds  are  already 
prepared  that  make  you  the  master  of  boundless 
wealth.  I  trust  it  v/lll  nn  longer  be  found  to  depress 
the  higlier  and  nobler  aspirations  of  the  soul ;  you 
can  now  no  longer  regard  it  as  the  only  efficient 
source  of  happiness  or  honor.  Relying  on  the  re- 
sources of  wealtii,  you  obtained  but  false  and  fleet- 
ing enjoym.ents.  Deprived  ot  its  factitious  aid,  you 
have  secured,  by  the  unwavering  performance  of 
hiffh  practical  duties,  the  purest  and  richest  reward 
assigned  by  all-bountoous  heaven  to  the  possessors 
of  industry,  virtue  and  intelligence." 


BRIDAL  GREETINGS. 

EV  JA3IES  MONTGOMERY. 

Ocean  and  lanrl  the  globe  divide. 
Summer  and  winter  share  the  year, 

Darkne,s4  and  light  walk  side  by  side, 
And  earth  and  heaven  are  always  near, 

Thouii'h  each  be  good  and  fair,  alone. 
And  glorions,  in  its  time  and  place  ; 

In  all,  when  fitly  pair'd,  is  sb.own 

More  of  thoir  Maker's  power  and  grace. 

Then  may  the  union  of  young  hearts. 

So  early  and  so  well  begun. 
Like  sea  and  shore,  in  all  their  parts, 

Appear  as  twain,  but  be  as  one  : 

Be  it  like  summer — may  they  find 

Bliss,  beauty,  hope,  where'er  they  roam  ; 

Be  it  like  winter,  when  confined — 

I'eace,  comfort,  happiness,  at  homo  : — 

Liicc  day  and  night — sweet  interchange 
Of  care,  enjoyment,  action,  rest ; 

/>'.>3ence  nor  coldness  e'er  estrange 
Hearts  by  unfailing  love  possest : 

l..iko  earth's  horizon — be  their  scene 
Of  life  a  rich  and  various  ground  ; 

And,  whether  lowering  or  serene. 
Heaven  all  above  it  and  around. 

V/ken  land  and  ocean,  day  and  night. 
When  years  and  nature  cease  to  be, 

May  their  inheritance  be  light, 
Their  union  one  eternity  ! 


Do  not  idly  imagine  that,  by  running  to  public  pla- 
ces vou  will  have  a  bef.ter  chance  for  marrying:  If  a 
woman  is  everso  beautiful,  being  seen  too  often  makes 
lier  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  men.  She  who  is  but  rarely 
seen,  men  covet  most  to  see,  and  her  chance  of  being 
happily  married  is  nmch  greater. 


A  woman  never  appears  so  truly  amiable  as  in  re- 
tirement; her  virtues  shine  with  double  lustre. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  CONSISTENCY. 


[We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  Massa- 
setts  Journal,  where  it  appears  as  editorial.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  pen 
which  we  think  we  often  recognize  in  that  valuable 
paper — vre  mean  that  of  the  accomplished  lady  of 
the  editor,  who  ranks  amongst  the  first  female  wri- 
ters of  our  country.] 

Among  all  the  fine  things  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote, 
she  never  wrote  any  thing  better  than  her  essay  on 
the  Inconsistency  of  Human  Expectations.  "Eve- 
ry thing,"  says  she,  "is  marked  at  a  settled  price. — 
Our  time,  our  labour,  our  ingenuity,  is  so  much  rea- 
dy money  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  the  best  ad- 
Viintage.  Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject;  but 
stand  to  your  own  judgment ;  and  do  not,  like  chil- 
dren, when  you  have  purchased  one  thing,  repine 
that  you  do  not  possess  another,  which  3-ou  would 
not  purchase.  Would  you  bo  rich  Do  you  think 
that,  the  single  point,  worth  the  sacrificing  every 
thing  else  to  .''  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thousands 
have  become  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil, 
and  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minutest  articles 
of  expense  and  profit  But  you  must  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  leisure,  of  an  unembarrassed  mind,  and 
of  a  free,  unsuspicious  temper.  You  must  learn  to 
do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things  ;  and  as  for  the  embar- 
rassments of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  get  rid  of  thsm  as  fast  as  possible. 
You  must  not  stop  to  enlarge  your  mind,  polish  your 
taste,  or  refine  your  sentiments  ;  but  must  keep  on 
in  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aside  to  the  right  j 
hand,  or  to  the  left.  "  But,"  you  say,  "  I  cannot 
submit  to  drudgery  like  this — I  feel  a  spirit  above 
it."  'Tis  well ;  be  above  it  then  ;  only  do  not  re- 
pine because  you  are  not  rich.  Is  knowledge  the 
pearl  of  price  in  your  estimation  ?  That  too  may  be 
purchased  by  steady  application,  and  long  solitary 
hours  of  study  and  reflection.  "  But,"'  says  the  man 
of  letters,  "  what  a  hardship  is  it,  that  many  an  illit- 
erate fellow,  who  cannot  construe  the  motto  on  his 
coach,  shall  raiseift  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I 
possess  not  the  common  conveniences  of  life."  Was 
it  for  fortune,  then,  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  mid- 
night lamp,  and  gave  the  sprightly  years  of  youth  to 
study  and  reflection  .''  You  have  then  mistaken  your 
path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry.  "  What  re- 
ward have  I  then  for  all  my  labour.^'  What  reward! 
.  A  large,  comprehensive  soul,  purged  from  vulgar 
fears  and  prejudices,  able  to  interpret  the  works  of 
man,  and  of  God — A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas, 
and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelligence. 
Good  Heaven  !  what  other  reward  can  you  ask  ! — 
"  But  is  it  not  a  reproaclmpon  the  economy  of  Prov- 
idence, that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow, 
should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a 
nation  '  Not  in  the  least.  He  made  himself  a 
mean,  dirty  follow,  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  • 
his  health,  his  conscience,  and  his  liberty  for  it.  Do 
you  envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head 
in  his  presence,  because  he  outshines  you  in  equip- 
age and  show  Lift  up  your  head  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence, and  say  to  yourself,  "  I  have  not  these  things, 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  desired,  or 
sought  them;  it  is  because  I  possess  something  bet- 
ter. I  have  chosen  my  lot !  I  am  content  and  satis- 
fied." The  most  characteristic  mark  of  a  great  mind 
is  to  choose  some  one  object,  which  it  considers  im- 
portant, and  pursue  that  object  through  life.  If  we 
expect  the  purchase,  we  must  pay  the  price. 

There  is  a  pretty  passage  in  one  of  Lucian's  dia- 
logues, where  Jupiter  complains  to  Cupid,  that  tho' 
he  has  had  so  many  intrigues,  he  was  never  sincerely 
beloved.  "In  order  to  be  loved,"  says  Cupid,  "you 
must  lay  aside  your  ffigis  and  your  thunder-bolts,  you 
must  curl  and  perfume  your  hair,  and  place  a  garland 
on  your  head,  and  walk  with  a  soft  step,  and  assume 
a  winning,  obsequious  deportment."  "  But,"  re- 
plied Jupiter,  "  I  am  not  willing  to  resign  so  much 
of  my  dignity."  "Then,"  returned  Cupjd,  "leave 
off"  desiring  to  beloved.' 


These  remarks  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  are  full  of  sound 
philosophy.  Who  has  not  observed  in  his  circle  of 
acquaintance,  and  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart, 
the  same  inconsistency  of  expectation,  the  same  peev- 
ishness of  discontent. 

Matrona  always  wears  a  discontented  lo^jk,  when 
she  hears  the  praises  of  Clio.  "  I  used  to  write  her 
composition  for  her,  when  we  were  at  school  togeth- 
er," says  she  ;  "  and  now  she  is  quite  the  idol  of  the 
literary  world  ;  while  I  am  never  heard  of  beyond 
my  own  family,  unless  some  one  h.ippens  to  intro- 
duce me  as  the  friend  of  Clio."  "  Why  not  write 
then, — and  see  if  the  world  will  not  learn  to  introduce 
Clio  as  the  friend  of  Matrona  "  I  write  !  not  for 
the  world  !  I  could  not  endure  to  pour  out  my  soul 
to  an  undiscerning  multitude  ;  I  could  not  sec  my 
cherished  thoughts  caricatured  by  some  soulless  re- 
viewer,— and  my  favorite  fancies  expounded  by  tho 
matter-of-fact  editor  of  some  stupid  paper."  Why 
then  does  Matrona  envy  what  she  knows  costs  so 
much,  and  is  of  so  little  value 

Yet  so  it  is,  through  all  classes  of  society.  All  of 
us  covet  some  neighbour's  possession,  and  think  our 
lot  would  have  been  happier,  had  it  been  dilYerent 
from  w^hat  it  is.  Yet  most  of  xis  could  obtain  worldly 
distinctions,  if  our  habits  and  inclinations  allowed  us 
to  pay  the  immense  price  at  wiiich  they  must  be  pm-- 
chased.  True  wi-sdom  lies  in  finding  out  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  in- 
stead of  imagining  the  enjoyments  of  one  in  vv-hich 
we  are  not  placed. 

Such  philosophy  is  rarely  found.  The  most  per- 
fect sample  I  ever  met,  was  an  old  woman,  who  was 
apparently  the  poorest  and  most  forlorn  of  the  human 
species — so  true  is  the  maxim  which  all  profess  to 
believe,  and  which  none  act  upon  invariably,  viz : — 
that  happiness  does  not  depend  on  outward  circum- 
stances. The  wise  woman,  to  whoni  I  have  alluded, 
icalks  to  Boston,  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  r»r 
thirty  miles,  to  sell  a  bag  of  brown  thrfead  and  stock- 
ings, and  then  patiently  foots  it  back  again  with  her 
little  gains.  Her  dress,  though  tidy,  is  a  grotesqut; 
collection  of  "shreds  and  patches,"  coarse  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  V/hy  don't  you  come  down  in  a  wagon  .''' 
said  I,  when  I  observed  that  she  was  soon  to  become 
a  mother,  and  was  evidently  wearied  with  her  long 
journey.  "  We  lia'nt  got  any  horse,"  replied  she; 
"'  the  neighbours  are  very  kind  to  me,  but  they  can't 
spare  their'n  ;  and  it  would  cost  as  much  to  hire  one, 
as  all  my  thread  will  come  to."  "  You  have  a  hus- 
band— does  not  he  do  any  thing  for  you "  He  is  it 
good  man  ;  he  does  all  he  can — but  he's  a  cripple 
and  an  invalid.  He  reels  my  yarn,  and  specks  tha 
children's  shoes.  He's  as  kind  a  husband  as  a  woman 
need  to  have."  "  But  his  being  a  cripple  is  a  heavy 
misfortune  to  you,"  said  1.  "  Why  ma'am,  I  don't 
look  upon  it  in  that  light,"  replied  the  thread- woman; 
"  I  consider  that  I've  great  reason  to  be  thankful  he 
never  took  to  any  bad  habits."  "How  many  chil- 
dren have  you  ?"  "  Six  sons,  and  five  darters, 
ma'am."  "  Six  sons,  and  five  daughters',  what  a 
family  for  a  poor  woman  to  support !"  "  It's  a  fami- 
ly, surely,  ma'am  ;  but  there  an't  one  of 'em  I'd  be 
willing  to  lose.  They  are  as  good  children  as  need 
be — all  willing  to  work,  and  all  clever  to  me.  Even 
the  littlest  boy,  when  he  gets  a  cent  now  and  then 
for  doing  ac/torfl,  willbe  sure  and  bring  it  to  Ma'am." 
"Do  your  daughters  spin  your  thread.'"  "No, 
ma'am  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  they  go  out 
to  sarvicc.  I  don't  want  to  keep  'era  always  delving 
for  me — they  are  always  willing  to  give  me  what 
they  can  ;  but  it's  right  and  fair  they  should  do  a  lit- 
tle for  themselves.  I  do  all  my  spinning  after  the 
folks  area-bed."  "  Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
better  off',  if  you  had  no  one  but  yourself  to  provide 
for  "  Why,  no  ma'am,  I  don't.  If  I  had'nt  been 
married,  I  should  always  have  had  to  work  as  hard 
as  I  could ;  and  now  I  can't  do  more  than  that. 
My  children  are  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they'll  do  as  much  for  me, 
as  I  have  done  for  them." 

Here  was  true  philosophy  !  I  learned  a  lesson 
from  that  poor  woman,  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
If  I  wanted  true,  hearty,  well-principled  service,  I 
would  employ  children  brought  up  by  such  a  mother. 
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YOUNG  LADIES. 
A  voung  lady,  at  eighteen,  often  needs  a  warning 
voice  to  point  out  the  quicksands  over  which  she  is 
speeding  her  thoughtless  career.     I  hear  you  are 
beautiful,  and  have  many  admirers.    I  am  sorry  for 
it.    A  young  woman,  whose  conduct  is  marked  with 
strict  honor  and  principle,  cannot  have  many  admi- 
rers.   There  is  nothing  tliat  more  certainly  marks  a 
bad  habit,  and  depraved  moral  principle,  than  this 
cruel  and  guilty  encouragement  of  honorable  love. 
A  young  man  is  never  long  attached  to  a  young  ludy 
without  her  being  aware  of  it ;  commonly,  indeed, 
before  he  is  himself  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  feeling.    The  knowledge  is  almost  intuitive. 
From  that  moment,  if  she  is  persuaded  that  she  can- 
not reciprocate  his  sentiments,  her  course  is  plain 
before  her — it  is  cool,  undeviating.  unhesitatinff  re- 
p\ilse,  on  every  occasion,  place  and  manner.  Love 
wi'l  die  witiiout  hope.    To  crush  love  in  the  bud  is 
easy  ;  but  trifle  and  tamper  with  it  till  it  has  taken 
root  in  the  heart,  and  its  destruction  is  attended  with 
the  extinction  of  the  heart's  best  and  noblest  feelings. 
Never  forget  this  prime  maxim  in  these  matters  : — 
not  to  discourage,  is  always  (o  encourage.  Your 
choice  I  will  not,  I  would  not  bias.    But  I  had  rather 
hear  that  you  are  engaged  to  a  man  of  good  charac- 
ter and  industrious  habits,  than  to  the  wealthiest  man 
without  them  ;  for,  m  this  country,  these  are  always 
a  sure  pledge  of  final  success.     A  mean  and  culpa- 
ble species  of  conquest,  is  the  practice  of  not  giving 
decided  encouragement  or  repulse,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  your  slave  till  you  have  learned,  to  use  the 
cant  phrase,  you  can't  do  better.     I  knov.'  not  an  ex- 
pression that  betrays  more  despicable  meanness. — 
She  who  u.>ies  it,  shows  a  willingness  to  sell  her  hand, 
to  traffic  her  person  for  A'alue  received,  that  is  revolt- 
ing to  the  highest  degree.     No  one,  not  even  a  par- 
ent, can  tell  what  character  will  render  a  lady  happy, 
but  herself.    On  herself,  on  herself  alone,  then,  must 
and  ought  to  rest  the  responsibility  of  her  choice. — 
Ladies  too  often  attempt  to  gain  husbands,  as  anglers 
catch  fish  :  by  drawing  the  bait  as  he  approaches  it, 
till  he  is  impelled  to  grasp,  at  every  hazard  ;  but  she 
who  angles  for  a  husband,  may  find  too  late,  that  she 
gained  the  man,  at  the  expense  of  the  husband's  con- 
fidence in  her  principles  and  heart. —  Christ.  Register. 


Courtship. — The  late  Dr.  Fotliergill,  a  pious  and 
sensible  Quaker,  being  informed  that  a  gentleman  at 
a  house  where  he  visited,  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  young  lady,  desired  leave  to  offer  to  him  a  piece 
of  advice.  The  gentleman  made  a  bow  of  submis- 
sion to  this  oracle  of  wisdom.  "Friend,"  said  the 
shrewd  and  benevolent  physician,  "my  advice  is 
this — that  thou .  shouldst  court  in  thy  every-day 
clothes." 


Marri.vge. — "  Hope  not,"  says  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  Princess  of  Savoy,  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
"  for  perfect  happiness  :  there  is  no  such  thing  on 
earth.  Be  neither  vexed  nor  ashamed  to  depend  on 
your  husband.  Let  him  be  your  dearest  friend,  your 
onl}'  confidant,  Hope  not  for  constant  harmony  in 
the  marriage  state.  The  best  husbands  and  wives 
are  those  who  bear  occasionally  from  each  other  sal- 
lies of  ill-humor  with  patient  mildness.  Be  obliged, 
without  putting  great  value  on  your  favour.  Hope 
not  for  a  full  return  of  your  tenderness. — Men  are 
tyrants,  who  would  be  free  themselves,  and  have  us 
confined. — You  nee.d  not  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
whether  their  rights  are  well  founded  ;  it  is  enough 
if  they  are  established — Pray  God  to  keep  you  from 
jealousy.  The  affections  of  a  husband  are  never  to 
ba  regained  by  complaints,  reproaches,  or  sullen  be- 
haviour." 


Anna  Smitter,  the  mother  of  Lucius  de  Herr,  paint- 
ed in  miniature,  and  with  such  diminutive  neatness, 
that  she  executed  a  landscape,  with  a  windmill, 
millers,  cart  and  horse,  and  passengers — and  half  a 
grain  of  corn  would  cover  the  whole  composition. 


SALEM : 

TUESDAV  NOON,  JANUARY  20,  1829. 

O'A  novel  project  has  been  for  some  time  in  agi- 
tation at  Boston,  and  it  is  said  will  be  carried  into 
immediate  effect.  Suitable  rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up, 
where  Ladies  may  have  access  to  the  most  approved 
miscellaneous  papers  and  the  best  periodical  Litera- 
ture of  the  day.  A  Library  consisting  of  Books  suit- 
ed to  the  taste  of  the  Ladies,  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  establishment.  Mrs.  Hale,  of  the  Ladies  Mag- 
azine, is  in  favour  of  this  project ;  and  Mrs.  Ware 
and  Mrs.  Child,  also  lady-guides  in  literature,  are 
expected  to  lend  their  aid  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

THE   EAST.— [original.] 
Land  of  the  glorious  East ! — thy  mid-day  Sun 
Hath  sunk  in  night — thy  splendid  course  is  run. 
Palmyra,  Tyre,  proud,  haughty  Babylon, 
How  have  their  laurell'd  names  and  empire  gone  ; 
And  ThebeSjWhose  hundred  gates  pour'd  forth  a  flood 
Of  warring  hosts  their  banners  roll'd  in  blood. 
Her  triumphs  o'er,  her  hundred  gates  are  strewn 
O'er  the  waste  sand — she  lives  in  song  alone. 

Turn  we  from  hence  to  where  rich,  verdant  plains 

Reach'd  far  around  ; — those  cities'  wide  domains. 

There,  in  some  quiet  and  secluded  spot. 

Ambition's  toil  and  tumult  all  forgot, 

Dwelt  happy  ease,  far  from  the  noise  and  strife. 

That  pour  their  ills  upon  a  city  life. 

Here  might  you  see  far  in  some  rural  shade, 

Where  in  its  heedless  course  the  streamlet  stray'd; 

Here  might  you  see  around  the  peasant's  hearth, 

The  lovely  circle  group'd  in  gladsome  mirth  ; — 

While  the  fond  cliildren  on  the  mother  Jiun/j 

In  rapturous  thrilling  silence,  while  she  sung, 

In  richly  sweet  and  various  changing  lays, 

Her  legendary  tales  of  other  days  ; — 

Or  the  glad  father  told  of  battles  won, 

And  deeds  of  valour  shone  in  days  long  gone. 

Then  too,  as  poets  tell,  when  the  faint  shade 
Of  lingering  twilight  stretch'd  along  the  glade, 
The  love-lorn  shepherd  in  the  lonely  vale, 
Told  o'er  to  willing  ears  his  melting  tale ; 
Or  with  rich  flute  notes  fiU'd  the  evening  breeze, 
That  murmur'd  softly  through  the  waving  trees. 

But  now,  like  mists  that  gild  the  mountain's  brow, 
Then  vanish  with  a  radiant  noon-tide  glow, — 
She's  gone — with  all  her  haughty  pomp  and  power, 
And  all  her  glittering  charms,  to  shine  no  more. 
The  sceptre  from  thy  trembling  hand  hath  past. 
The  pall  of  ruin  o'er  thy  pride  is  cast. 
Rude  desolation  there  hath  fix'd  her  throne, 
'Midst  fallen  grandeur,  sullen,  stern  and  lone — 
And  stretches  forth  her  dread  and  palsying  hand, 
O'er  the  last  remnants  of  that  glorious  land. 
The  night-bird  flies,  and  the  green  lizard  crawls, 
Through  kingly  once,  but  now  neglected  halls. 
And  e'en  the  sweet  and  cooling  fount  that  broke 
In  gentle  murmurings  forth,  the  green  weeds  choke, 
Nor  longer  in  its  marble  basin  plays. 
As  it  was  wont  to  do  in  happier  days. 


And  must  it  still  be  thus — ^must  time  still  bring 
Such  change,  such  deep-wrought  change  on  every 
thing  ? 

And  must  this /rce  and  glorious  Western  Land, 
Be  doom  d  to  death,  with^all  the  pride  of  man  ? 
Must  then  the  toil  of  ages — works  that  we 
Had  hoped  would  gain  us  immortality — 
Pass  thus  so  soon  away,  when  time's  dark  wave 
Shall  whelm  our  bark  of  hopes  within  the  grave  ? 
Yes  !  thus  it  is — man  strives  to  wed  his  name, 
Unto  an  immortality  of  fame ; 
He  toils  and  labours  through  his  little  hour. 
In  the  vain  strife  for  honor  and  for  powers 
Then  dies  ; — and  soon  the  memory  of  his  day, 
With  all  his  works  of  pride,  shall  pass  away. 


FOR  THE  ladies'  MISCELLANT. 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 
From  busy  scenes,  secluded  far, 

A  lovely  little  flow'ret  grows, 
A  beauteous  emblem  of  the  star 

That  on  our  Saviour's  birth-place  rose. 

Obscured  by  plants  of  statelier  form, 
And  unobserved  by  human  eyes, 

It  dreads  the  rudeness  of  the  storm. 
And  bows  its  feeble  head,  and  dies. 

So,  in  the  world's  sequester'd  glen. 

Has  modest  merit  often  shone  ; 
Unnoticed  by  unthinking  men. 

And  died  neglected  and  unknown. 

H. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Benjamin 
Phippen  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Welles. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  to  Miss  Mary 
Ingersoll — Mr.  Daniel  Marshall,  io  Mias  Eliza Inger- 
soll — Mr.  John  Wheeler,  to  Miss  Susan  Rowe. 

In  Boston,  Mr  Ebenezer  Burbank,  of  Roxbury,  to 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Patterson,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  Thomas  Patterson,  of  Salem. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Benjamin  Symonds,  aged  30. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Aaron  Osborn,aged  10. 

Mrs.  Stone,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Stone,  aged  29. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  Widow  Sarah  Crown- 
inshield,  aged  68. 

On  Saturday  evening,  widow  Susannah  Rich- 
ardson, aged  86.  Funeral  this  afternoon,  at  half  past 
3  o'clock,  from  the  house  of  Capt  Joseph  Perkins,  in 
Derby  street — relatives  and  friends  are  requested  to 
attend. 

On  Sunday  morning,  John  Hathorne,  jun.  Esq. 
aged  53.    His  funeral  will  take  place  this  afternoon. 

Widow  Martha  Lewis,  aged  70.  Funeral  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  from  the  house  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Lefavour,  in  Pleasant  street. 

At  the  Aims-House,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cook,  aged  7G. 

In  Upper  Beverly,  on  Friday,  Deacon  John  Batch- 
elder,  aged  78.  A  man  highly  esteemed  through  life 
for  his  kind  usefulness,  and  genuine  integrity  to- 
wards all.  . 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  Theodore  Pratt,  aged  81.  Widow 
Sally  Newman,  aged  87. 

In  Manchester,  Miss  Nancy  Crafts,  aged  28. 

In  Gloucester, on  Sunday  last,  Mrs.  Abigail  Collins, 
aged  87  years,  widow  of  the  late  Capt  James  Collins. 
In  Squam  Parish,  Mr.  Jabez  Marchant,  aged  80,  a 
Pensioner — Mr,  Oliver  Davis,  jr.  aged  25,  son  of  M)r 
Oliver  D.  In  West  Parish,  Capt.  Zebulon  Denneri, 
aged  26.  In  Sandy  Bay,  Mr.  William  Tucker,  aped 
67. 
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THE  FOUNT. 


Qjr'The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  by  Wm.  Legget,  Esq.  editor  of  the 
Critic,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  own.  We 
will  never  believe  in  the  '  cruel  creed,'  that  at  the 
gates  of  death,  all  the  affections  and  sympathies  of 
this  life  are  extinguished.  Journal  of  Times. 

if  yon  bright  stars  which  gem  the  night. 

Be  each  a  blissful  dwelling  sphere, 
Where  kindred  spirits  re-unite, 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here  ; 
IJow  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar  ! 
Mix  soul  and  soul  to  cleave  the  sky, 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

But  oh  !  how  dark,  how  drear  and  lone, 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliss. 
If  wandering  through  each  radiant  one, 

We  failed  to  find  the  loved  of  this! 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  shall  twine. 

That  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever. 
Ah  !  then  those  stars  in  mockery  shine, 

More  hateful  as  they  shine  forever. 

It  cannot  be  ;  each  hope,  each  fear, 

That  lights  the  eye,  or  clouds  the  brow, 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere. 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now. 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears. 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain  ; 
Tis  heaven  that  whispers — "  dry  thy  tears; 

The  PURE  IN  HEART  shall  meet  again  !" 

LINES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  PAVSON,  D.  D. 

A  servant  of  the  living  God  is  dead  ! — 
His  errand  hath  been  well,  and  early  done, 
And  early  hath  he  gone  to  his  reward. 
He  shall  come  no  more  forth,  but  to  his  sleep 
Hath  silently  laid  down,  and  so  shall  rest. 

Would  ye  bewail  our  brother.'    He  hath  gone 
To  Abraham's  bosom.    He  shall  no  more  thirst, 
Nor  hunger,  but  forever  in  the  eye, 
Holy  and  meek,  of  Jesus,  he  may  look, 
Unchided,  and  untempted,  and  unstain'd. 
Would  ye  bewail  our  brother?     He  hath  gone 
To  sit  down  with  the  prophets  by  the  clear 
And  crystal  waters  ;  he  hath  gone  to  list 
Isaiah's  Harp  and  David's,  and  to  walk 
With  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  host 
Of  the  just  men  made  perfect.  He  shall  bow 
At  Gabriel's  Hallelujah,  and  unfold 
The  scroll  of  the  Apocalypse  with  John, 
And  talk  of  Christ  with  Mary,  and  go  back 
To  the  last  supper,  and  the  garden  prayer 
With  the  belov'd  disciple.    He  shall  hear 
The  story  of  the  Incarnation  told 
By  Simeon,  and  the  Triune  mystery 
Burning  upon  the  fervent  lips  of  Paul. 
He  shall  have  wings  of  glory,  and  shall  soar 
To  the  remoter  firmaments,  and  read 
The  order  and  the  harmony  of  stars  ; 
And  in  the  might  of  knowledge,  he  shall  bow 
In  the  deep  pauses  of  Archangel  harps. 
And  humble  as  the  Seraphim,  shall  cry — 
iVho  by  his  searching,  finds  thee  out,  Oh  God  ! 

There  shall  he  meet  his  children  who  have  gone 
Before  him,  and  as  other  years  roll  on, 
And  his  lov'd  flock  go  up  to  him,  his  hand 
Again  shall  lead  them  gently  to  the  Lamb, 
And  bring  them  to  the  living  waters  there. 

Is  it  so  good  to  die  !  and  shall  we  mourn 
That  he  is  taken  early  to  his  rest .'' — 
Tell  me  !  Oh  mourner  for  the  man  of  God  ! 
Shall  we  bewail  our  brother,  that  he  died 


BOYHOOD. 

I  love  fresh  feelings — it  is  so  unlike 

This  olden  world  to  meet  them  ;  and  they  come 

Upon  my  heart  like  music  so ;  or  like 

Some  passage  that  is  new  in  poetry. 

I  walked  one  eve  by  moonlight.    I  had  seen 

Some  fourteen  summers,  and  my  cyphering 

Was  all  the  thought  I  had ;  and  as  the  worUl 

Had  come  to  ine  so  pleasantly,  I  took 

A  wayward  temper  for  my  manual. 

And  kept  it  to  the  letter.    It  was  now 

A  mellow  eve  in  summer,  and  a  girl, 

Who  laughed  forever  like  the  birds,  and  had 

Long  eye-lashes  and  very  dangerous  eyes, 

Was  leaning  on  my  arm.    I  did  not  know 

I  was  in  love  ;  but  it  seem'd  natural 

To  think  of  all  she  said ;  and  she'd  a  way 

Of  coming  to  one's  dreams ;  and  then  her  name 

Was  always  in  the  lesson  like  a  word. 

And  half  the  time  I  studied  it.    This  eve 

We  had  been  very  gay,  and  I  had  watched 

The  deep,  half-shaded  dimple  in  her  cheek, 

'Till  I  forgot  to  answer  ;  and  as  she 

Of  too  much  mirth  grew  serious,  I  began 

To  act  the  lover  playfully.    My  cap 

Was  carelessly  thrown  back,  and  on  my  cheek 

I  shook  some  dew  for  tears,  and  as  she  curl'd 

Her  lip  in  mimic  scorn,  I  knelt  to  her. 

And  begg'd  for  her  sweet  tavour  touchingly. 

She  answer'd  coldly  first,  and  then  relented 

As  wiser  maids  have  done ;  but  with  a  look 

Of  something  so  like  earnest,  that  I  did 

Her  hand  some  violence ;  and  then  she  blush'd 

And  said  I  must  not  tell,  but  ladies'  lips 

By  some  were  counted  prettier. 

The  moon 
Shone  just  as  soberly,  and  I  went  home 
And  kept  the  secret ;  but  I  do  not  know 
That  she  would  let  me  touch  the  seal  again. 

From  the  Youth's  Companion. 

A  CHILD'S  FIRST  IMPRESSION  OF  A  STAR. 
[a  fact.] 

She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 
That  twinkkd  up  in  Heaven,  and  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on, 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world. 
And  this  were  its  first  eve.    How  beautiful 
Must  be  the  work  of  nature  to  a  child 
In  its  first  impression  !    Laura  stood 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 
Of  her  soft  eye  uprais'd,  and'h^r  sweet  mouth 
Half  parted  with  the  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 
And  had  not  seen  before.    The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  look'd  so  still  and  delicate  above, 
Fill'd  her  young  heart  with  gladness,  and  the  eve 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half  smile, 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint  golden  mellowness,  a  star 
Stood  suddenly.    A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and  putting  up  her  hands. 
Her  simple  thought  broke  forth  expressively — 
"  Father  !  dear  Father  !  God  has  made  a  star !" 

BOV. 


DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 
Who  shall  weep  when  the  righteous  die .'' 

Who  shall  mourn  when  the  good  depart 
When  the  soul  of  the  godly  away  shall  fly. 

Who  shall  lay  the  loss  to  heart 

He  has  gone  in  peace — he  has  laid  him  down 
To  sleep  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day ; 

And  he  shall  wake  on  that  holy  morn 

When^sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 

BRAINARD. 


A  HINT  TO  MOTHERS. 
When  we  contemplate  what  great  Uiinga  depend 
on  what,  to  a  superficial  observer,  appears^  of  small 
moment,  wo  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  caution.  Our 
subject  is  that  of  the  common  every-day  conversa- 
tion of  mothers  with  their  children.  • 

When  giving  to  yo«tchiI(Sren  commands,  be  care- 
ful that  you  speak  with  becomiiLg  dignity,  as  if  not 
not  only  the  right,  but  the- wia^ro  also,  to  command, 
wag  with  you.  Be  careful  not  to  discover  a  jealousy 
that  your  injunctions  may  not  be  attended  to,  for  if 
the  child  sees  that  you  have  your  doubts,  they  wilt 
lead  the  child  to  doubt  too  I  Be  cautious  never  to 
give  you-r  commands  in  a  loud  voice-,  nor  in.  liastc. 
If  you  roust  speak  loudly  inocderto  haobeyed,  wljen 
it  is  not  convenient  to  raise  your  voice  jfoumnst  ex- 
pect to  be  disobeyed ;  and  if  it  be  convenient  for  y  oa 
to  speak  loudly,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  incon- 
venient for  others  to  bear  it. 

But  with  regard  to  manner,  be  eatefiiJ  to  speak  in. 
a  soft,  tender,  kind  and  loving  way.  Even  whea 
you  have  occasion  to  rebuke,  be  careful  to  do  it  witli 
manifest  kindness.  The  eff'ects  v/ill  be  incalculably 
better.  When  yon  are  obliged  to  deny  the  request 
that  yonr  child  may  make,  do  not  ullow  yourself  ten 
do  tliis  with  severity.  It  is  enough  fos  our  little 
ones  to  be  denied  of  what  tliey  may  think  tkey  want, 
without  being  nearly  knocked  down  with  a  sharp' 
voice  ringing  in  their  tender  ears. 

If  you  practice  severity,  speak  harshly,  frequentTy> 
punish  in  anger,  you  will  fijid  your  cluldren  will 
imbibe  your  spirit  and  mannersv  First  you  will  find 
tliat  they  will  treat  each  other  as  you  treat  tliem;. 
and  after  they  arrive  to  a  little  age,  they  will  treat 
you  with  unkind  and  unbecoming  replies.  But  if 
you  are  wise,  and  treat  your  little  ones  with  tender- 
ness, you  will  fix  the  image  of  love  in,  their  minds,, 
and  they  will  love  you  and  each  other,  and  in  their 
conversation  will  imitate  the  conversation  whick 
they  have  heard  from  the  tenderest  friend  whicij., 
children  have  on  earth. 


A  Crystal  Summer-House. — Furetiere  has  given 
a  description  of  a  very  curious  house  invented  for 
the  King  of  Siam.  The  description  was  transmitted 
to  him,  by  a  friend,  who  had  had  the  honor  of  a  seat 
in  it. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  in  one  of  his  country  pal- 
aces a  most  singular  pavilion.  The  tables,  chairs, 
closets,  &c.  are  all  composed  of  crystal.  The  walls, 
the  ceiling,  and  floors,  are  formed  of  pieces  of  plate 
glass,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and. six  feet  square,  so> 
nicely  united  by  a  cement,  which  is  as  transparent 
as  glass  itself,  that  the  most  subtile  water  cannot 
penetrate  it.  There  is  but  one  door,  which  shuts  so 
closely,  that  it  is  as  impenetrable  to  the  water  as  the 
rest  of  this  singular  building.  A  Chinese  engineer 
has  constructed  it  thus,  as  a  certain  remedy  against 
the  insupportable  heat  of  the  climate.  This  pavilion 
is  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  seventeen  in 
breadth.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  basin, 
paved  and  ornamented  with  marble  of  various  colors. 
They  fill  this  basin  with  water  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  it  is  emptied  as  quickly.  When  you 
enter  the  pavilion,  the  door  is  immediately  closed, 
and  cemented  with  mastic,  to  hinder  the  water  from 
entering :  it  is  then  they  open  the  sluices  :  and  thia 
great  basin  is  soon  filled  with  water,  which  is  even 
suffered  to  overflow  the  land,  so  that  the  pavilion  Is 
entirely  under  water,  except  the  top  of  the  dome, 
which  is  left  untouched,  for  the  benefit  of  respira- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  agreeable 
coolness  of  this  delicious  place,  while  the  extreme 
fervor  of  the  sun  boils  on  the  surface  of  the  freshest 
fountains. 


[CFThose  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. 
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THE  RETURN  FROM  INDIA. 

There  was  no  one  on  board  of  the  Albion  on  her 
voyage  homeward  from  Calcutta  to  Liverpool,  to 
whom  the  cry  from  the  boatswain,  of  "  Land  ho  !" 
was  more  welcome  than  to  Henry  Rainford.  The 
dreams  of  happiness  which  he  had  enjoyed,  brighten- 
ed as  they  approached  the  shores  of  Europe ;  and  af- 
ter years  of  servitude  in  a  foreign  land,  in  which  ho 
had  felt  himself  an  exile,  he  anticipated  a  heaven  of 
happiness  in  the  long  left  island  of  his  birth.  Ten 
tedious  years  had  elapsed,  since  at  the  age  of  a  little 
more  than  fifteen,  he  had  sailed  for  India,  as  a  cadet; 
yet  such  was  his  attachment  to  the  fields  of  his  child- 
hood, and  to  those  to  whom  he  was  nearest  and  dear- 
est, that  he  had,  throughout  all  his  perils  and  disap- 
pointments, cherished,  with  a  holy  fervor,  the  re- 
membrance of  all  that  was  connected  with  his  earli- 
est home.  Had  the  heart  of  Henry  been  transparent 
and  open  to  the  view,  the  gazer  might  there  have 
seen,  as  in  a  petrified  orb  of  crystal,  every  hill  and 
dale,  tree  and  shrub,  that  had  greeted  his  eye  in 
boyhood ;  he  would  there  have  seen  the  images  of 
his  respected  father,  and  his  gentler  mother ;  and,  in 
its  inmost  core,  he  would  have  beheld,  treasured  and 
perfect,  in  the  maiden  bloom  which  his  fancy  had 
pictured  from  her  early  promise,  the  beautiful,  sylph- 
like form  of  Maria  Harley. 

Henry  was  the  only  son  of  a  farmer  in  easy  circum- 
stances, in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester.  He 
might  have  lived  contentedly,  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father,  and  had  himself  no  desire  to  leave  the  peace- 
ful vale  of  his  childhood.  But  some  distant  relatives, 
on  a  visit  to  his  paternal  abode,  struck  with  his  spirit 
and  advancement  in  education,  advised  his  parents 
V-  send  bim  ont  tn  T;ifl-'-  p  '•.ndet :  nromisincjf,  at 
the  saine  time,  letters  in  his  favor  to  a  friend  in  'Cal- 
cutta, whom  they  represented  as  a  person  of  influ- 
ence. His  mother  was  averse  to  the  proposal,  but 
was  over-ruled  by  his  father,  who  was  won  over  to 
acquiesce,  by  the  fine  pictures,  drawn  by  his  worthy 
relatives,  of  his  son's  future  advancement  and  suc- 
cess. Henry,  with  that  romantic  spirit  of  adventure 
and  love  of  change  so  common  to  boyhood,  embraced 
the  proposal  with  satisfaction,  though  not  without 
many  countervailing  regrets.  He  thought  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  sake  of  those  whom  it  would  gratify, 
rather  than  for  himself ;  and  he  overlooked  perils  and 
casualties,  in  the  hope,  at  no  very  distant  period,  of 
returning  with  those  gifts  of  fortune,  which  would 
enable  him  to  disseminate  happiness  around  him. 
He  could  not,  however,  tear  himself  from  scenes  so 
familiar,  and  from  his  doating  parents,  without  a 
feeling  of  anguish ;  and  there  was  one,  on  parting 
with  whom,  he  was  oppressed  with  an  indefinable 
mixture  of  sorrow,  hope,  and  apprehension.  This 
was  Maria  Harley,  the  daughter  of  another  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  moderate  circumstances, — with 
whom  he  had  often  gambolled  in  childhood,  and  who 
had  been  his  almost  constant  companion,  until  riper 
years  had  mantled  her  cheek  with  blushes,  and  taught 
him  to  hang  his  head  in  bashfulness  at  her  approach. 
She  was  his  first  and  only  love  ;  and  their  attach- 
ment, which  was  literally  expressed  in  looks  more 
than  in  words,  was  that  virgin  homage  of  the  heart 

which  can  but  be  granted  once,  and  to  one  only  

and  the  remembrafiree  of  which  floats  above  that  of 
all  other  affections,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 
Their  parting  was  a  prolonged  scene,  in  which  the 
dialogue  was  maintained  more  in  the  eyes,  and  in 
tears  and  sobs,  than  in  words ;  but  what  was  spoken 
was  the  very  essence  of  tenderness  ;  and  the  parting 
pressure  of  their  hands,  when  their  young  hearts 
were  too  full  to  permit  them  to  say  "  farewell  !" 
summoned  up  all  that  volumes  could  supply  in  vows 
of  affection  and  fidelity. 
A  few  days  after,  when  the  white  cliffs  of  th&south 


of  England  faded  in  the  haze  of  the  northern  hori- 
zon, to  the  glistening  gaze  of  Henry,  his  heart  endu- 
red the  renewed  anguish  of  that  puting ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  love  and  of  his  home's  endearments 
threv/  a  shade  of  interesting  melancholy  over  his  fu- 
ture life.  He  never  fully  recovered  the  cheerful,  ex- 
hilerating  tone  that  marks  conloln  iment,  and  condu- 
ces to  health.    He  was  like  a  young  plant  rudely 
torn  from  its  genial  earth,  and  placed  in  a  foreign 
soil  where  its  roots  could*  not  .^irmly  strike,  and 
where  it  maintained  a  sickly,  withering  existence. — 
Henry,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  joined  a  reg- 
iment of  Native  Infantry,  and,  from  his  engaging 
manners,  and  his  undaunted  bravery,  became  a  fav- 
orite with  his  brother  officers,  and  in  seven  years 
was  promoted  to  captain.    The  debilitating  nature  of 
the  climate,  the  fatigues,  long  marches,  and  damps, 
to  which  he  was  frequently  exposed,  gradually,  du- 
ring this  period,  undermined  a  constitution  naturally 
robust.      The  symptoms,  however,  of  premature 
physical  decay  were  so  slight,  t'lat  neither  he,  nor 
those  around  him,  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
disease  ;  and  his  good  fortune,  together  with  his  en- 
couraging letters  from  his  father,  induced  him, 
though  he  disliked  the  service,  to  remain  in  the 
country  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  hope  of  still  fur- 
ther advancement,  ere  he  sought  to  revisit  England. 
The  attachment  between  him  and  Maria  was  cemen- 
ted into  an  immutable  affection  by  a  regular  corres 
pondence,  in  which  both  poured  forth  their  souls  in 
love,  and  transmitted  a  minute  account  of  all  they 
thought,  or  felt,  or  beheld.    For  eight  years  Henry 
bore  the  separation. with  resignation;  but  a  letter 
announcing  that  his  adored  was  hi  feeble  health,  de- 
termined him  to  solicit  leave  of  a.>sence  ;  and,  as  ho 
had  aoquiro.^1    cmsi'^erablr    -_.i-u  prize-money,  he 
secretly  contemplated  never  to  return  to  the  plams 
of  India.    His  mind  was  now  so  much  occupied  by 
his  anticipated  voyage,  that  with  the  exception  of 
one  short  letter,  he  ceased  to  write  home,  trusting 
to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  giving  his  friends  an  a- 
greeable  surprise,  by  soon  appearing  before  them  in 
person.    Accident  after  accident  however,  prevent- 
ed his  reacliing  Calcutta  for  many  months,  nor  did 
he  receive  any  accounts  from  England  ;  and  nearly 
two  years  elapsed,  before  he  reached  the  Cape,  on 
his  homeward  passage.    There  he  learned  that  the 
vessel  he  had  last  written  by,  had  never  been  heard 
of,  and  the  intelligence  gave  him  some  uneasiness, 
which  however  was  dissipated,  when,  with  a  flowing 
sail,  the  ship  stood  towards  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Henry  had  been  looking  over  Maria's  letters  and 
keepsakes,  the  sight  of  which  conjured  up  a  thou- 
sand delightful  reminiscences,  and  hearing  a  cry  of 
"Holyhead  in  sight !"  he  secured  the  packet  in  his 
desk,  with  a  satisfaction  like  that  of  a  miser  who 
finds  his  treasures  unreduced,  and  sprang  upon  deck. 
With  a  strong  west  wind,  they  rounded  the  island  of 
Anglesea,  and  running  eastward,  doubled  the  Orms'- 
heads.  They  soon  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
and  rushing  along  the  Worrel  shore,  rounded  the 
Black  Rock — when  the  passengers,  most  of  whom 
had  been  a  longtime  in  India,  uttered  a  simultaneous 
cry  of  wonder  and  admiration,  when  they  beheld  the 
extended  docks  of  Liverpool,  thick  with  masts,  and 
the  size  and  density  of  the  town.  The  ship  was 
brought  to  anchor  opposite  to  George's  Pier,and  Hen- 
ry was  amongst  the  first  to  set  foot  on  his  native 
land.  Had  he  been  alone,  he  would  have  offered  up 
a  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  arrival ;  but  his  upturned 
eye  bespoke  his  grateful  feelings.  He  took  a  hasty 
leave  of  the  commander  of  the  ship,  and  of  his  fellow 
passengers,  promising  to  see  them  soon  again ;  and, 
little  regarding  the  splendor  of  the  town,  Ixe  hired  a 
horse,  and  hastily  pursued  his  way  towards  his  na- 
tive vale.  It  was  but  mid-day  ;  but  in  his  impatience 


to  proceed,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  (for  the 
face  of  the  country  was  much  changed  since  he  had 
seen  it)  he  lost  his  way  ;  and  the  autumnal  sun  was 
fast  sinking,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  horizon,  ere 
his  eye  caught  the  spire  of  the  country  church,  near 
the  abode  of  his  early  years.  His  bosom  palpitated 
more  and  more  violently  as  he  approached,  and  his 
breathing  became  oppressive,  for  he  anticipated  a 
meeting  such  as  angels  might  envy,  and  could  not 
but  approve.  From  a  gentle  eminence,  he  descried 
(though  there  were  now  other  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood) the  white  mansion  of  his  father,  peeping 
out  from  the  trees  ;  and,  not  far  distant,  his  eager  eye 
caught  the  neat  but  small  dwelling  of  his  adored  Ma- 
ria, with  its  ivied  porch,  and  its  sloping  lawn  dotted 
with  sheep.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gleam- 
ed upon  the  windows  of  both,  and  he  hailed  the  sight 
as  an  augury  of  the  still  united  friendship  of  their 
inmates.  He  stayed  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and 
turned,  with  lingering  pace,  into  the  green  lane  tliat 
led  towards  the  church.  The  shout  of  a  boy  driving 
his  cows  homeward,  and  urging  them  in  the  rude  di- 
alect of  the  country,  as  they  lazily  proceeded,  was 
music  to  his  ear.  "  Now,"  he  inwardly  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  again  at  home.  Never  shall  I  return  to  the 
enervating  plains  of  India,  but  in  these  congenial  re- 
treats shall  I  pass,  in  unmolested  quiet  and  happi- 
ness, the  remainder  of  my  days;  contented  frugally 
to  enjoy  the  small  but  independent  fortune  I  have 
acquired,  and  blessed  in  the  society — in  the  love — of 
the  gentle  Maria  Harley  !" 

In  meditations  such  as  fliese,  he  reached  the 
church-yard,  at  a  pace  so  slow,  and  so  frequently 
checked,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  time  was  too 
swift  to  allow  him  to  drink  in  tlie  delightful  and  re- 
freshing recollections  that  rushed  upon  him  at  every 
step.  The  yew  trerod  around  it,  pppeareti  to  be  sti'I 
the  same, — enduring,  though  verdant,  emblems  of 
the  changeless  doom  of  human  kind.  Since  he  had 
last  beheld  them,  many  a  gifted  head— many  a  warm 
heart,  had  been  laid  beneath  their  cold  and  sombre 
shade. 

Fearing  to  overpower  the  feelings  of  his  parents, 
by  too  suddenly  bursting  in  upon  them,  he  alighted 
at  the  little  gate  that  opened  into  a  stile  road  through 
the  tombs,  and  leaving  his  horse,  he  entered  the  si- 
lent depository  of  the  dead,  and,  wrapping  himself 
in  his  cloak,  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  to  consider  how 
it  were  best  to  proceed.  He  was  about  to  depart  for 
the  adjacent  village,  and  there,  without  disclosing 
himseif,  to  learn  all  he  could,  relative  to  those  dear- 
est to  his  heart,  when  the  plaintive  sound  of  a  melo- 
dious female  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  Unwishful  to 
disturb,  and  curious  to  hear  so  sweet  a  songstress,  he 
drew  back,  and  stood,  listening  with  breathless  inter- 
est, behind  a  columnar  monument.  He  observed  a 
tall  and  elegant  femaje  enter  by  the  farther  gate, 
and  proceed  with  slow  and  noiseless  steps,  while  iier 
song,  touching  and  pathetic,  broke  the  death-like  si- 
lence that  reigned  around.  Henry  remarked,  as  she 
passed  but  a  few  yards  from  liim,  that  she  seemed  to 
droop  with  affliction,  and  that  grief  or  disease  had 
blanched  her  delicate  cheek,  tJic  paleness  of  which 
was  haplessly  contrasted  by  her  sable  attire,  and  her 
raven  hair,  that  rested  in  luxuriant  curls,  with  her 
melancholy  song,  which  she  poured  forth,  while  she 
strewed,  from  a  small  basket,  a  handful  of  flowers 
upon  a  recently-made  grave  : — 

THE  MAIDEN'S  SONG. 
My  love  is  far  from  home  and  me — 

Where  India's  vallies  burn; 
Between  us  rolls  the  trackless  sea: 

Oh!  will  he  ne'er  return.' 

Upon  me  rush  a  maiden's  fears. 
For  two  long  years  have  passed, 
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Since  he  did  write,  and  blanched  with  tears 
Are  these  kind  lines — his  last  ? 

rcrchance,  alas  !  some  other  dame 

His  yielding  heart  hath  sought, 
And  he  remembers  not  my  name  ; — 

There's  madness  in  the  thouglit  ! 

Ah,  no  I  these  gentle  words,  that  breathe 

Hope,  love,  affection  pure, — 
Embody  vows  that  must,  till  death, 

In  holy  truth  endure  . 

Oh  !  if  my  doting  heart  he  knew, — 

Still  his,  where'er  he  roam  ; 
He'd  bid  yon  foreign  shores  adieu, 

And  seek  in  it  a  home. 

Now,  for  his  sake,  when  falls  tlis  dew, 

And  none  are  near  to  know, 
This  grave  with  flow'rs  I  nightly  strew; — 

His  parents  sleep  below. 

My  love  is  far  from  home  and  me — 

Where  burning  sunbeams  dart  ; 
Heaven  speed  him  o'er  the  trackless  sea, 
I     To  sootbo  this  anguished  lieart  I 

Henry's  agitation,  while  he  listened  to  the  song, 
was  extreme,  and  towards  its  close  he  clung  for  sup- 
])ort  to  the  marble  am  that  topped  the  monument  be- 
hind which  he  stood.^It  was  his  own,  his  darling 
Maria,  whose  form  he  beheld,  whose  voice  he  heard, 
and  whose  beauty  and  affectionate  disposition,  more 
tiian  realized  all  his  fondest  anticipations.  Her 
v/ords  conveyed  to  lain  the  afflicting  intelligeace  of 
the  death  of  both  his  parents  ;  and  the  sense  of  liis  be- 
reavement was  severely  felt,  for  he  had  ever  been  a 
dutiful  i'ud  affectionate  son.  One  of  his  fondest 
hopris — that  of  delighting  them  by  his  return, — was 
Ibrever  blighted  ;  but  his  grief  was  assuaged  by  the 
devotion  of  Maria,  which,  like  a  balsamic  oil,  fell  up- 
on liis  anguished  soul.  He  felt  that  while  there  still 
remained  the  affection  of  one  so  lovely  in  person  and 
in  mind,  it  would  be  sinful  to  repine.  He  could  no 
longer  restrain  his  desire  to  address  the  s.orrowing 
maiden,  and  advanced  with  steps  that  prudent!}'  gave 
notice  of  his  approach,  and  said — Gentle  lady,  per- 
mit a  stranger  to  crave  tlie  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  iiiingling  his  tears  with  thine,  on  the  turf  that  cov- 
ers the  remains  of  Adam  and  E'iza  Rainford  !" 

Maria  started  back  in  terror,  and  uttered  a  faint 
c?y ;  but  the  respectful  manner  and  appearance  of 
Henry,  soon  dissipated  her  alarm:  and  she  felt  a  rush 
of  friendly  interest  at  her  heart  tor  any  one  who  de- 
pi  ired  thedeatliof  the  Rainfords.  "  Sir,"  she  replied 
softly,  there  is  a  melancholy  satisfiiction  in  finding 
thos3  who  can  sympatliise  with  our  sorrows  :  and  mine 
is  the  greater,  because  it  is  unexpected.  1  did  not 
know  that  any  one  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
myself  and  the  poor  widows  and  orphans  of  the  par- 
ish who  would  drop  a  tear  upon  the  turf  that  covers 
the  worthy  couple  !" 

"What.'"  said  the  agitated  young  maq,  "  liad 
they  no  children 

"  They  had  one  son,  Sir;"  said  she,  imable  to 
suppress  a  sob  ;  "  but  he  went  out  to  India  many  a 
year  ago,  and  I  know  not  if  he  will  ever  return." 

"  He  will  return  I"  cried  Henry,  unable  to  restrain 
his  ardor  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom.  "He  must  re- 
turn !"  he  repeated  :  and,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  he 
added  with  affectionate  tenderness,  "  He  is  here  ;  he 
fctands  before  thee;  he  has  returned  to  bless  and  che- 
rish thee  !'' 

Maria  uttered  a  scream  of  joy,  and  sunk  insensible 
into  his  arms.  He  carried  her  home,  in  this  state, 
to  her  father's — and  some  hours  elapsed  before  re- 
turning reason  permitted  her  to  behold,  leaning  over 
her  with  affectionate  tenderness,  the  object  of  all  her 
solicitude.  She  fixed  for  a  moment,  her  large  black 
eyes  upon  his  pale  countenance  and  slender  frame, 
and.  in  a  tone  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  !  Henry,  you  seem  to  be  unwell !  but  you  will 
soon  recover  here  ;  and — why  did  you  not  write.' 
wh /  did  you  not  write 


Henry  soothed  her  spirits  by  every  possible  endear- 
ment ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  seen  rambling 
together  by  the  green  lanes,  recalling  every  rural 
spot  that  had  been  the  favorite  scene  of  their  infant 
sports.  During  their  rambles,  Maria  observed  witli 
alarm  that  disease  seemed  slowly,  but  inexorably  to 
continue  its  ravages,  on  the  frame  of  her  beloved 
Henry  ;  but  she  concealed  from  him  her  apprehen- 
sion, and  still  hoped  that  the  purity  of  the  country 
air  would  restore  him  to  his  wonted  health  and  flow 
of  spirits. 

A  day  was  already  fixed,  when  after  a  protracted 
mourning  for  his  departed  parents,  Henry  anticipated 
the  bliss  of  addressing  the  beautiful  Maria  by  the  en- 
dearing name  ci' wife.  But,  alas!  how  feeble  are 
human  hopes,  when  opposed  to  the  unseen  javelin 
poised  in  the  relentless  hand  of  Death,  who  delays, 
but  resolves  to  strike  !  A  long  residence  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate  had  secretly  fixed  its  destroying  influ- 
ence ;  and  ere  the  happy  day  arrived,  ho  became 
aware  of  his  situation.  To  be  cut  oft' from  the  anti- 
cipated joys  which  he  had  promised  himself  in  the 
society  and  love  of  Maria,  was,  itself,  to  be  driven 
from  a  paradise  of  delights:  but  he  foresaw  his  fate 
with  manly  resignation,  and  emplo3'ed  himself  in 
providing  for  and  consoling  the  object  of  his  first  and 
last  attachment. 

It  were  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  slow,  but  sure 
progress  of  his  malady, — and  the  catastropiie  the 
reader  must  already  foresee.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  Maria,  like  a  consoling  angel,  never  quitted  his 
chamber,  until  the  film  of  death  closed  her  from  his 
view  forever. 

Maria  saw  his  coffin  borne  from  the  house,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  sorrowing  neighbours,  who  volun- 
teered the  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  His 
testament  was  laid  before  her,  in  which  he  bequeath- 
ed to  her  all  his  property  ;  but  she  dashed  it  away, 
as  if  it  were  exhibited  in  mockery  of  her  grief. — 
What  was  wealth  to  her,  whose  only  earthly  treasure 
was  now  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb 

The  affectionate  Maria  survived  her  bereavement 
only  a  few  months;  and  the  musing  traveller,  as  he 
i  lingers  in  the  churchy  ard,  near  Manchester,  and  en- 
quires who  they  were^wbo  lie  in  one  grave,  over 
wliich  is  the  brief  lysimption  of  "Henry  and  Maria," 
is  told  the  simple  story  of  Thk  REruRN  from  India. 


Anecdote. — The  following  little  anecdote  of  a 
person  who  had  contemplated  self-destruction,  is  very 
beautiful  and  touching  : — 

"  I  was  weary  of  life,  and  after  a  day,  such  as 
some  have  known,  and  none  could  wish  to  remem- 
ber, was  hurrying  along  the  street  to  the  riyer.  when 
I  felt  a  sudden  check.  1  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
boy,  who  had  caught  hold  of  the  skirk  of  my  cloak 
in  his  anxiety  to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  was  ir- 
resistible. Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had  learnt: 
"  There  are  six  of  us,  and  we  are  dying  for  want  of 
food.  '  "  Why  should  I  not,"  said  I  to  myself,  "re- 
lieve this  wretched  family.''  I  have  the  means,  and 
it  will  mot  hinder  me  many  minutes.  But  what  if  it 
does  The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me  to,  I 
cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse,  and  their 
burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my  eyes — 
it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart.  "I  will  call  to- 
morrow," I  cried — Fool  that  I  was,  to  think  of  leav- 
ing a  world  where  such  pleasure  was  to  be  had,  and 
so  cheap." 


Against  Slander  there  is  rio  defence.  Hell  cannot 
bo.ast  so  foul  a  fiend;  nor  man  deplore  so  fell  a  foe.  It 
stabs  with  a  word — with  a  nod — with  a  shrug — with 
a  look — with  a  smile  :  It  is  the  pestilence  walking  in 
darkness,  spreading  contagion  far  and  wide,  which 
the  most  weary  traveller  nannot  avoid  :  It  is  the  heart- 
searching  dagger  of  the  dark  Assassin  :  It  is  the  pois- 
oned arrow,  whose  wound  is  incurable  :  It  is  the  mor- 
tal sting  of  the  deadly  adder  :  Murder  is  its  employ- 
ment— Jnnocence  its  prey — and  Ruin  its  sport. 

To  find  charity  in  others,  is  the  daily  wish  of  all ; 
to  possess  it,  is  the  chsrin  of  every  age — a  chaxm 
witliout  which  no  virtue  is  complete. 


LADIES'  MAN. 

There  have  been  characters  in  all  ages  of  tha 
world,  to  whom  our  motto  has  been  applicable.  We 
believe  it  would  not  be  difficult,  even  in  sacred  his- 
tory, to  point  out  a  few,  at  least,  who  were  similar  to 
such  as  are  at  the  present  time  called  Ladies'  men  ; 
and  profane  history  abounds  with  instances  almost 
innumerable.  But  to  go  back  to  the  remote  aires  of 
the  world,  even  to  the  time  'Jacob  kfssed  Rachel," 
or  to  some  age  that  cannot  boast  so  high  antiquily, 
for  a  character  to  exhibit  in  this  speculation,  would 
be  quite  unneces;;ary,  for  the  present  age  furnislies- 
a  great  variety  of  specimens. 

But  how  to  commence  the  description  of  one,  vi'ho- 
justly  merits  the  epithet,  is  not  an  easy  task,  and 
sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  it  is  proper  to  represent 
an  object  by  showing  what  it  is  unlilw.  Thouo-h  we 
do  not  mean  to  be  confined  to  this  kind  of  neoative 
description,  still  the  subject  may  thus  be  introduced. 

First— A  ladies'  man  is  unlike  a  gentleman's  man. 
The  former  addresses  himself  to  the  passions,  the 
latter  to  the  understanding ;  the  former  attempts 
to  be  witty,  while  the  latter  is  contented  with  beino- 
I  regarded  as  a  man  of  sense  ;  the  former  compliments 
1  the  ladies,  in  hopes  to  be  complimented  in  his  turn  ; 
I  the  latter  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation,  from  a 
I   consciousness  of  female  merit ;    the  former  afl'octs 
j  more  complaisance  than  he  feels,  the  latter  feels 
!   more  than  he  expresses  ;  the  former  is  always  adula- 
'  tory,  the  latter  is  always  candid  ;  the  former  is  al- 
[   ways  fawning,  the  latter  is  always  respectful ;  tiis 
former  expresses  friendship  without  feeling  it,  the 
latter  often,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  conceals  that 
which  he  feels  ;  the  former  frequently  raises  a  blush 
on  the  cheek  of  innocence,  while  the  prudent  de- 
portment of  the  latter  infuses  satisfaction  into  the 
bosom  ;  the  former  is  always  gay,  the  latter  is  always 
modest ;  the  former  is  ambitious  of  distinguislicd  at- 
tention, the  latter  contents  himself  with  a  reasonable 
share  ;  the  former  would  fain  make  the  ladies  believe 
they  are  a  race  of  superior  beings,  and  too  divine  for 
a  terrestrial  residence,  the  latter  confers  on  them  a 
just  tribute  of  honor,  by  regarding  them  as  rational 
creatures,  and  like  the  other  sex,  designed  to  be  at 
least  a  while  on  earth,  before  being  translated  to  the 
empyrean  abodes  of  bliss  ;  the  former  is  admired  on- 
ly by  ladies  of  weak  minds,  the  latter  receives  the 
homage  of  respect  from  women  of  the  brightest  un- 
derstandings ;  the  former  like  a  meteor,  may  dazzle 
for  a  moment,  tJie  latter  shines  with  a  steady  and  se- 
rene light  ;  the  former  makes  a  better  gallant  than 
husband,  the  latter  abetter  husband  than  gallant; 
the  former  is  despised  by  the  most  valuable  part  of 
both  sexes,  the  latter  is  esteemed  by  all  whose  es- 
teem is  worth  having. 

We  shall  now  briefly  attempt  to  show  what  a  La- 
dies' man  is  like.  He  is  like  a  baboon,  decked  in 
gay  attire,  that  attracts  attention  by  fantastic  and 
ridiculous  tricks  ;  he  is  like  a  lunatic,  for  he  makes 
sonnets  to  the  moon,  and  recites  tender  stanzas  to 
the  ladies  ;  he  is  like  a  butterfly,  fond  of  living  a- 
inong  flowers,  but  makes  no  honey  ;  lie  is  like 
a  serpent,  that  fascinates  to  destroy ;  he  is 
like  a  jackdaw,  because  he  thinks  he  has  no 
equals;  he  is  like  a  magpie,  because)  he  takes  les- 
sons from  others  ;  he  is  like  a  weathercock,  turn 
ed  in  any  direction  by  a  sigh  ;  he  is  like  an  addled 
egg,  with  a  fair  outside,  but  neither  sound  brains  nor 
a  good  heart  within  ;  he  is  like  a  mole,  for  you  nev- 
er know  where  to  find  him  ;  he  is  like  a  mock-sun, 
which  shines  onlj'  in  an  impure  atmosphere  ;  he  is 
like  a  sieve,  which  retains  nothiriw  but  the  bran  ;  he 
is  like  the  dew,  for  he  passeth  off  in  vapors ;  he  is 
like  a  mermaid,  never  what  he  appears  to  be ;  he  is 
like  froth,  for  he  dwells  only  on  the  surface  of  things  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  is  like  any  thing,  excepting  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  profitable  companion. 


Ordin.\tion. — Rev.  Jonathan  Cole,  of  Salem, 
was  on  Tuesday  last  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Kingston, 
(Plymouth  County.)  Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer, 
from  Rom.  xii.  11 — "Fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord." 
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KOR»  THE   ladies'  MISCELLANY. 

EDWARD  BROOMFIELD. 

A  TALE. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
there  resided  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  a  far- 
mer in  moderate  circumstances,  known  by  the  name 
of  Timothy  Broomfield.  The  spot  which  Mr.  B. 
liad  selected  for  his  residence,  was  one  of  the  loveli- 
est spots  which  could  have  been  chosen  by  one 
fond  of  retirement,  and  who,  secluded  from  the  busy 
hum  of  countless  millions,  was  desirous  of  passing 
the  remnant  of  his  days  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
active  life. 

In  front  of  Mr.  B.'s  residence,  glided  a  meander- 
ing rivulet,  which  by  its  low  and  incessant  murmur- 
ing, gave  a  truly  romantic  appearance  to  one  of  the 
most  delighful  retreats  in  the  valley  of  the  Connect- 
icut. In  the  rear  of  his  dwelling  stood  a  shady 
grove  of  chesnut,  where,  in  the  opening  spring,  the 
feathered  warblers  mingled  their  sounds  of  sweetest 
harmony,  awakening  in  every  bosom,  emotions  of 
tlie  liveliest  gratitude  towards  him  who  had  thus 
"cast  their  lot  iia  pleasant  places."  Adjacent  to  the 
grove,  were  fields  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure — 

"  Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  risit  paid, 

^' Jlnd  parting  sunancr's  lingering  blooms  delay'd." 

In  this  delightful  residence,  Mr.  B.  had  already 
passed  si.x  years  of  unclouded  felicity,  with  his  wife, 
and  son  Edward,  now  a  young  man  of  eighteen  ; 
a  wealthy  planter  from  the  Vv'est  Indies,  by  the  name 
of  Sylvester  Stc.ndiGu,  being  obliged  t-j  leave  his 
plantation  on  account  of  declining  health,  visited  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing some  spot  where  he  might  recover  his  health, 
and,  remote  from  business,  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  ease  and  inactivity. 

Mr.  S.  visited  Timothy  Broomfield's  dwelling, 
which  so  struck  his  fancy,  and  pleased  his  taste,  that 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  mansion  upon  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream,  upon  a  gentle  elevation  in  full 
view  of  Mr.  B.'s  residence. 

Mr.  Standish  had  a  plan  drawn  for  his  contempla- 
ted dwelling,  and  workmen  were  busily  employed 
during  a  long  and  sultry  summer  ;  and  with  great 
labour  and  expense  it  was  completed  the  ensuing 
autumn,  when  Mr.  S.  and  his  family,  consisting  of 
himself,  wife,  and  only  daughter,  who  scarcely  yet 
had  numbered  seventeen  summers,  prepared  to  occu- 
py it  without  further  delay.  Mr.  S.  had  not  been 
long  settled  in  this  new  situation,  before  he  and 
his  family  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  more 
humble  and  dependant,  though  not  the  less  honest 
and  respected  family  of  Timothy  Broomfield. 

Frequent  and  social  visits  were  made  alternately 
from  the  Mansion  (as  it  was  termed)  to  the  Cottage, 
and  from  the  Cottage  to  the  Mansion.  And  Edward 
Broomfield,  by  his  bland  manners,  and  social  sim- 
plicity, made  himself  by  no  means  an  unvirelcome 
visiter  to  the  Mansion,  where  he  soon  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Sophronia,  the  only  daughter  of  his 
father's  neighboar.  Their  love  was  mutual;  and 
while  Edward,  free  and  unrestrained,  made  frequent 


visits  to  the  Mansion,  Sophronia  was  never  back- 
ward in  returning  them  to  the  more  humble  roof  of 
the  accomplished  Edward. 

Often,  when  the  Sun  had  ceased  to  gild  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  and  having  finished  his 
accustomed  course,  hid  his  mild  and  placid  counte- 
nance from  our  view,  when  the  silvery  orb  of  night 
ascended  the  Heavens  in  all  her  majesty  and  gran- 
deur, and  before  the  falling  dew  had  sprinkled  the 
verdant  plains,  Edward  and  Sophronia  walked  out 
arm  in  arm  to  survey  the  beauues  of  nature,  and 
plucked  gay  wild-flowers  for  their  own  amusement  ; 
often  would  Sophronia  tune  her  melodious  voice, 
which,  like  the  blithe  carollings  of  the  nightingale, 
fell  on  the  ear  in  soft  and  enlivening  strains.  Their 
love,  as  I  said  before,  was  mutual,  and  by  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents,  the  day  was  appointed  in  which 
Sophronia  was  to  be  united  to  her  youthful  lover, 
and  leaving  her  paternal  domicil,  commit  herself  to 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  partner  of  all  her 
joj's  and  sorrows. 

The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Mansion, 
and  the  venerable  Rev.  Robert  Roulstone  had  arriv- 
ed, and  was  already  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  bride- 
groom, with  anxious  expectation,  in  order  to  unite 
thom  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  matrimony.  So- 
phronia was  waiting  impatiently  at  the  Mansion  of 
hor  father  for  the  much-beloved  Edward,  who  was 
momentarily  expected,  to  fulfil  his  marriage  vows. 
But  as  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  expected  time,  his 
non-appearance  necessarily  caused  some  alarm.  It 
was  now  7  o'clock,  and  8  was  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  wedding.  The  appointed  hour  at  length  arrived, 
and  no  Edward  appeared — Sophronia  was  about  giv- 
ing way  to  her  sorrows,  when  news  wo.s  brought  her 
by  a  party,  whom  her  father  had  despatched  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  her  absent  Edward,  that  he 
had  been  found.  Then  indeed  the  light  heart  of  So- 
phronia beat  high  with  joy,  and  no  longer  fluttered 
in  doubtful  expectation  as  to  the  fate  of  her  lost  and 
beloved  Edward. 

He  had  indeed  been  discovered,  but  a  cold  and 
lifeless  corpse.  Edward,  in  attempting  to  pass  over 
to  the  Mansion  from  his  father's  Cottage,  and  the 
stream  being  much  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  he  was 
hurried  imperceptibly  down  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent; when  the  frail  bark  which  conveyed  him, 
having  struck  against  the  concealed  trunk  of  a  fallen 
pine,  and  the  tide  running  rapidly,  the  boat  was  un- 
fortunately upset,  and  Edward,  who  was  to  be  joined 
in  wedlock  to  her  whom  of  all  beings  he  most  adored, 
was  left  struggling  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  A 
physician  was  sent  for,  and  every  attempt  was  made 
to  resuscitate  the  body  of  the  drowned  Edward,  but 
in  vain — the  spirit^  had  sped  its  flight  to  a  better 
world.  His  remains  were  the  next  day  interred  in 
the  village  church-yard,  where  many  a  tear  of  genu- 
ine sorrow  and  unfeigned  regret  was  shed  over  his 
untimely  grave  by  his  afflicted  dnd  beloved  rela- 
tives. 

But  Sophronia  could  never  smile  more — the  scene 
she  had  just  witnessed  produced  an  indelible  impres- 
sion upon  her  young  and  tender  mind — so  that  she 
yielded  herself  a  victim  to  despair,  and  died  a 
Maniac. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 
We  wish  every  school-teacher,  whose  eye  falls  up" 
on  this  article,  to  ponder  it  attentively,  until  he  feels 
the  responsibility  of  his  station.  As  an  incentive  to 
this,  we  promise  every  one  who  does  it  a  rich  re- 
ward, in  the  satisfaction  which  will  result  from  the 
reflection  that  his  labors  are  closely  connected  with 
the  highest  interest  of  his  country.  Detach  your 
thought  from  the  influence  of  your  labors,  and  they 
will  indeed  seem  irksome.  The  hours  will  seem  to 
linger,  which  are  spent  in  the  school-room.  But 
they  will  seem  too  short,  to  one  who  thinks  of  the  de- 
mands which  are  made  on  him,  by  his  country,  and 
his  God : — 

"  At  the  recent  general  election  of  this  State,  (N. 
York)  the  votes  of  270,000  persons  were  taken.  In 
thirty  years  the  great  majority  of  these  will  have  pas- 
sed away.  Their  rights  will  be  exercised  and  their 
duties  assumed  by  diose  very  children,  whose  minds 
are  now  open  to  receive  the  earliest  and  most  dura- 
ble impressions  from  the  ten  thousand  schoolmasters 
of  this  state.  What  is  there  in  the  whole  of  our  so- 
cial system  of  such  extensive  and  powerful  operation 
on  the  nation's  character.''  There  is  one  other  influ- 
ence more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
MOTHER.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the  pre- 
visions of  wise  legislation,  the  schemes  of  the  states- 
man, the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  these.  If  the  future  citizens  of  your  re- 
public are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance, 
they  must  be  made  so  principally  through  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  their  mothers.  It  is  in  that  school 
of  maternal  tenderness,  that  the  kind  afi'ectionsmust 
be  first  roused  and  made  habitual — the  earliest  sen- 
timent of  piety  avi'akened  and  rightly  directed — the 
sense  of  duty  and  moral  responsibility  unfolded  and 
enlightened.  But  next  in  rank  and  in  eflicacy  to 
that  pure  and  holy  source  of  moral  influence,  is  that 
of  the  scHOoL-TEACHEK.  It  is  powcrful  already.— 
What  would  it  be,  if  in  every  one  of  those  school 
districts  which  we  now  count,  and  are  annually  in- 
creasing by  thousands,  there  were  to  be  found  one 
teacher,  well  informed  without  pedantry,  religious 
without  bigotry,  proud  and  fond  of  his  proiession, 
and  honored  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  f  How 
wide  would  be  the  intellectual  and  moral  i;ifluence 
of  such  a  body  of  teachers  I — Verplanih's  .  Jddress. 

MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  R^v.  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  Mr.  Henry  Meek,  to  Miss  Lydia  Batten. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  Tliomas  L.  Pulsifer,  to  Ml^:3 
Sophronia  Fellows,  of  Hopkinton,  NH. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  yesterday,  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Crown- 
INSHIELD,  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Ben.t.  W.  Crownin- 
sHiELD,  aged  21 — a  youth  of  uncommon  promise, 
whose  manly  virtues,  and  rare  qualities,  secured  for 
him  universal  esteem,  and  whose  untimely  decease 
has  spread  a  general  gloom  over  the  town. 

InDanvers,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Moses  Gould, 
aged  40. 

In  Lynn,  on  Friday,  Mr  Solomon  Alley,  aged  GO. 

At  Lynn,  on  Saturday,  suddenly,  Isaac  Bassett, 
aged  80,  a  respected  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends, 

In  South  Boston,  on  Thursday  last,  the  vene- 
rable Mr  John  Hawes,  aged  88. 

At  the  Insane  Hospital,  on  Friday  last,  Charles 
J.  W.  Turner,  of  England  ;  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  Elocution  in  Boston. 

In  Belfast ,  Me  Rev  Nathaniel  Wales,  Pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  that  place,  aged  38. 

At  Thibodauxville,  Lafourche,  2lst  ult  Mr  Isaac 
Chandler,  a  native  of  Andover,  aged  34. 

At  Gibraltar,  28th  Oct  Rev  W.  Barber,  Wes- 
leyan  Misssionary.  After  reading  the  burial  ser- 
vice over  eighteen  persons  buried  in  one  trench, 
this  faithful  and  much  esteemed  divine  was  seizeci 
with  the  prevailing  fever,  and  died  next  day. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOUNT. 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

IMITATED    FROM    THE  GERMAN. 

Where  flows  the  fountain  silently, 

It  blooms  a  lovely  flower, 
Blue  as  the  beauty  of  the  sky, 
And  speaks  like  kind  fidelity, 

Through  fortune's  sun  and  shower — 

"  Forget  me  Hot." 

'Tis  like  thy  starry  eyes,  more  bright 

Than  evening's  proudest  star, 
Like  purity's  own  halo  light. 
It  seems  to  smile  upon  thy  sight. 

And  says  to  thee  from  far — ^ 

"  Forget  me  not." 

When  by  the  lonely  fount  we  meet, 

And  weep  so  soon  to  part, 
That  flower  springs  up  beneath  our  feet. 
And  sighs,  as  if  it  will'd  to  greet 

A  kindred  broken  heart — 

"  Forget  me  not." 

Each  dew  drop  on  its  morning  leaves 

Is  eloquent  as  tears. 
That  whisper  when  young  passion  grleveg 
For  one  beloved  afar,  and  weaves 

His  dream  of  hopes  and  fears — 

"  Forget  me  not." 

F.  O.  UALLECfi. 


FOR  A  YOUNG  LADY'S  ALBUM. 
Time  doth  glide  to  Beauty's  bower 
With  a  thief  s  intent  and  a  monarch's  power. 
The  frosted  tress,  and  the  faded  rose 
And  the  furrow'd  brow,  his  deeds  disclose, — ' 
From  the  sparkling  eye  its  diamond  ray. 
And  the  lip  its  ruby,  he  beareth  away. 

But  a  casket  there  is,  which  he  views  in  vain 

With  an  eagle  glance,  and  a  miser's  pain, — 

He  gazes  long  at  its  golden  key, 

Spoiler,  aWay  !  it  may  not  be, 

'Tis  the  wealth  of  the  soul,  and  bound  for  that  shore 

When  thou  and  thy  wreclis  shall  be  known  no  more. 

L.  H.  S. 


The  following  stanzas  originally  appeared  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  in  1793,  and  were  sent  "to  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  upon  hearing  her  express  a 
wish  to  ascend  in  Blanchard's  Balloon." 

Forbear  sweet  girl ;  your  scheme  forego, 
And  thus  our  anxious  troubles  end  : 

That  you  can  mount  full  well  we  know, 
But  greatly  fear  you'll  not  descend. 

When  angels  see  a  mortal  rise. 

So  beautiful,  divine  and  fair. 
They'll  not  dismiss  you  from  the  skies, 

But  keep  their  sister  angel  there. 

These  lines  were  attributed  to  Mrs.  Morton,  the 
wife  of  the  present  Attorney  General  of  Massachu- 
setts. Robert  Treat  Paine,  jun.  called  her  the  Ame- 
rican Sappho,  and  wrote  in  reply  the  following,  which 
was  published  in  the  same  paper  : 

True,  gentle  bard,  should  lovely  Grace 

On  aronautick  pinions  rise, 
Angels  would  own  their  "Sister's"  face 

Thrice  welcome  to  her  native  skies. 

But  conscious,  should  the  nymph  remain. 
Earth's  loud  laments  would  rend  their  ears, 

They'd  send  the  Heroine  down  again, 
To  soothe  and  bless  a  world  in  tears. 


[SELECTED.] 
My  heart  is  like  a  sleeping  lake. 

Which  takes  the  hue  of  cloud  and  sky, 
And  only  feels  its  surface  break 

When  birds  of  passage  wander  by. 
Who  dip  their  wings,  and  upwards  soar, 
And  leave  it  quiet  as  before. 

Thus  change  comes  on  me.    If  the  light 

Of  the  gay  sun  is  drank  by  clouds, 
And  dulness  sleeps  upon  the  bright 

Clear  garniture  whose  greenness  shrouds 
The  naked  nature ;  if  the  creep 

Of  lazy  rain-clouds  tells  alone 
Earth  does  not  on  its  axle  sleep. 

And  winds  go  over  with  a  moan, 
Like  birds  wing-broken  ;  if  the  sea 

Looks  like  an  agitated  pall, 
And  sullied  foam  heaves  mournfully, 

And  pitches  from  the  dull  green  wall 
Of  waters ;  if  the  wild  fowl  rise 

From  the  cold  ocean  with  a  plash, 
And  heavily  wheel  up  the  skies, 

As  if  they  would  forget  the  dash 
Of  billows,  and  could  pass  away 

From  earthly  sorrows  as  from  earth  ; 
If  not  one  shorn,  but  sunny  ray, 

Leaps  out  like  a  stray  thought  of  mirth  ; 
If  heaven  looks  sad,  and  seas  look  dull. 

And  nature's  beauty  is  a  blank — 
I  feel  as  if  my  heart  were  full 

Of  waters  from  oblivion  drank  ; 
For  I  forget,  like  flowers,  the  hue 
Of  beauty,  without  sun  and  dew. 

But  a  bright  morning — when  the  lark 

Is  painted  on  the  fight  blue  sky, 
And  vapors  rest  upon  the  dark 

Deep  pools  of  ebony  that  lie 
In  the  hill  shadows  ;  when  the  leaves 

Are  stirring  with  the  scented  air, 
And  the  bright  'ii-ops  that  evening  weaves 

Like  diamonds  in  the  wavy  hair 
Of  nature,  glisten ;  when  the  wing 

Of  the  light  wind  is  but  a  shrine 
On  which  the  lowliest  flower  may  fling 

Its  gift  of  odours  ;  when  the  vine 
Hath  lifted  its  coarse  leaf  to  show 

Its  azure  clusters  to  the  sun, 
And  quickened  by  his  amorous  glow. 

The  curling  shoots  stir  one  by  one  ; 
When  every  filire,  blade,  and  stem 

That  lifteth  to  the  arch  of  blue. 
Is  jewelled  with  its  droplet  gem. 

And  every  bathed  and  dainty  hue 
Hath  a  clear  April  freshness  ;  when 

The  birds  go  caroling  like  streams 
O'er  pebbly  courses,  and  the  glen 

Re-echoes  patiently  the  themes 
A  thousand  summers  and  their  birds 
Have  given  in  those  very  words  ; 

When  every  nerve  is  nobly  strung. 
And  leaping  pulses  swiftly  pass, 

And  care  is  from  the  spirit  flung 
Like  rain-drops  from  the  swaying  grass — 

I  feel  as  if  my  spirit  took 
From  nature  a  new  gift  of  sight, 

And  I  could  read  her  living  book 
By  perfect  and  immediate  light, 

And  knew,  as  angels  know,  how  brOad 

Is  the  ben;volence  of  God. 


THE  SEA  STORM. 

BY  CAPTAIK  m'NAGHTEN. 
*  *  «  *  «  # 

The  battered  ship  lay  as  a  wreck, 
And  Despair  was  king  of  her  crowded  deck  ; 
For  even  the  hope  in  prayer  had  fled, 
And  the  billows  dashed  over  each  bended  head. 
As  yet,  no  victim  was  snatch'd  away  ; 
But  the  waters  will  have  their  destined  prey  : 
And  they  came  over  the  vessel  more  quick  and  vast, 


And  each  plunge  she  gave  was  more  deep  than  tlie 
last } 

And  the  best  hearts  tliere  it  might  well  appal, 

As  she  dashed  into  each  wide  interval. 

Brief  were  the  orisons  then  given, 

But  none  sincerer  e'er  reached  heaven  ; 

Nor  evei  were  purer  sent  above, 

Than  that  fair  cheek'd  girl  put  up  for  her  love  ; 

It  was  not  for  herself  her  innocent  tongue 

Fray'd,  but  for  him  to  whose  breast  she  clung  ; 

Trusting  to  share  his  unquiet  grave. 

If  the  God  she  bowed  to,  refused  to  save. 

Like  a  cloud  touching  mountain  a  wave  came  on  ; 

It  broke  o'er  the  ship  and  was  speedily  gone — 

And  whom  bore  it  with  it  ? — View  that  girl's  face — 

Her  lover  has  sunk  in  its  dark  embrace  ! 

The  prayer  she  prayed,  the  g'^asp  she  gave  him — 

Could  not  that  fond  prayer,  that  wild  grasp  save  liim  ? 

Thrice  called  she  upon  him — but  his  dear  voice 

May  never  again  her  heart  rejoice  : 

And  she  felt  where  he  last  stood,  and  hoped  to  die — 

But  there  was  for  her  more  misery  : 

She  died  not — eacli  fast  following  wave 

Passed  her — unborne  to  her  lover's  grave — 

While  the  rpugliest  heart  round  her  writhed  to  sea 

Her  mute — fixed — bitter  agony  ! 

Not  all  were  passed  so  : — -Hark  !  that  scream, 

Which  now  the  roar  of  the  tempest  smothers — 
Or  did  it  to  tlie  ear  but  seem 

To  be — ah  I  no,  it  icas — the  mother's  ! 
With  one  weak  white  arm  she  had  hugged  the  mast. 
With  the  other  her  child,  as  each  billow  passed  ; 
And  close  to  Iier  bosom  it  trembling  crept. 
And  nestled,  and  hid  its  young  face  and  wept ; 
And  its  small  fingers  clasped  her  neck  and  hair, 
As  like  a  young  dove  it  lay  mourning  there — 
Guiltless,  but  doomed — Oh  !  heaven,  that  wave ! 
Her  fragile  form  cannot  hope  to  brave 
Its  strength — like  the  hand  of  God  it  moves — 
And  the  arm  of  flesh  all  too  feeble  proves ! 
Dashed  on  the  whelmed  deck  the  mother  lay, 
And  her  helpless  infant  was  hurried  away — 
It  uttered  one  shrill  cry  of  pain  and  fear, 
And  that  last  sound  came  to  its  parent's  ear — 
She  echoed  it  back  with  a  wilder  cry. 
And  the  next  flash  gleamed  on  the  maniac's  eye  ! 

The  mercy  of  heaven  had  come  at  length; 
The  hushed  winds  had  relaxed  their  strength ; 
And  the  sea  was  calming  its  troubled  breast, 
Like  an  infant  sobbing  itself  to  rest : 
And  that  high  command  put  the  clouds  to  flight, 
And  day  had  replaced  that  unnatural  night ; 
And  the  ray  of  the  sun  again  was  beaming. 
And  the  glassy  waves  in  that  ray  were  gleaming. 
And  all,  but  that  mother's  and  girl's  despair. 
Was  as  if  the  tempest  had  not  been  there. 
But  never  to  either  deserted  brain 
Did  the  banished  reason  return  again. 


Traps. — A  Mr.  Made,  of  this  town,  has  invented 
an  ingenious  snare,  which  promises  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  instruments 
which  are  now  prohibited.  By  this  invention,  the 
trespasser  is  seized  and  safely  delivered  without  per- 
sonal injury. — Birmingham  Gaz. 

[The  wiffltd  of  Birmingham  is  certainly  very  inge- 
nious in  the  invention.  The  maids  among  us  are 
equally  ingenious.  They  have  invented  a  number 
of  ingenious  man-traps,  which  catch  trespassers  with- 
out any  personal  injury.  On  last  New  Year's  day, 
seventeen  of  these  trespassers  were  caught  in  one 
town  in  this  State.] 

Qj^Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed.   
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ELLEN  DELAMORE. 

"ma   PEtlTE  PUPILI.E." 

I  well  remember  Ellen  Delamore  when  a  child. 
She  was  a  beautiful  little  thing',  briolit,  and  lovely, 
und  delicate  as  the  early  flower.  Her  life  was,  per- 
haps, somewhat  of  a  romantic  one  ;  at  least  the  dc- 
ttouement.  In  short,  it  has  interested  me — it  may 
not  interest  you. 

Ellen's  father  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and 
the  parent  who  remained  to  her,  though  exceedingly 
good-hearted,  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  cared 
little  or  nothing  about  the  education  of  her  daughter, 
except  in  personal  accomplishments.  Her  mind,  her 
pure,  affectionate  mind,  in  which  nature  had  implan- 
ted every  good  seed,  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
or  to  be  cultured  by  the  rude,  cold  atmosphere  of  the 
world.  I  felt  most  deeply  interested  for  this  beauti- 
ful blossom,  springing  up  so  rich  and  lovely  amid  the 
stony  soil  of  life.  I  used  to  watch  from  my  window 
in  a  neighbouring  house,  to  catcli  the  expression  of 
her  dark  eye,  as  she  played  upon  the  grass,  or  plead 
— uh^!  how  eloquently  ! — the  cause  of  my  tame 
pigeons,  which  the  mischievous  boys  of  a  country 
village  would  sometimes  cruelly  torment. 

I  sought  her  attention.  1  used  to  draw  her  away 
from  the  gay  little  flatterers,  who,  when  the  dancing 
and  music  lessons  were  over,  crowded  around  her,  to 
see  the  sunshine  of  her  bright  smiles.  I  have  heard 
that  she  looked  up  to  me  at  that  time  with  great  ven- 
eration, and  indeed  her  manner  towards  me  always 
seemed  different  from  that  shown  towards  her  other 
friends  ;  for,  much  as  I  admired,  1  never  flattered 
her,  and  her  naturally  pure  mind  perceived  the  dif- 
ference, long  before  her  judgment  was  mature  enough 
to  estimate  its  important  effects  on  her  character.— 
How  much  envy  have  I  sometimes  excited,  vhe'- .  at 
oiirliUlo  parti'-':.  J  r'j\rnpl^l-';lr  •crt^nizT'^viitj  at- 
tention from  the  admiring,  aiid  many  of  them  hand- 
some boys,  who  surrounded  her,  simply  because  my 
conversations  generally  tended  towards  some  point, 
trivial  though  it  might  be,  and  gratified,  even  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  lier  thirst  for  knowledge.  She 
felt,  too,  that  1  was  not  one  of  the  butterfly  admirers, 
who  sported  with  her  for  a  moment,  or  tiiought  her  a 
lovely  partner  in  the  dance ;  but  that  I  was  a  most 
sincere,  and,  doubtless,  wholly  disinterested  observ- 
er and  promoter  of  her  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  happiness ;  though  I,  too,  was  nothing  but  a 
boy,  a  very  boy,  and  was  indeed  at  that  time,  wholly 
unconscious  why  I  so  well  succeeded  in  engaging 
her  attention. 

No  '.  this  was  an  after-thought,  when  I  for  the  most 
part  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  engrossed  in  my 
collegiate  duties.  It  was  a  conviction  which  rested 
with  me,  after  I  had  been  long  thinking  of  her,  as 
she  was  at  eleven  years  old,  all  that  the  imagination 
can  paint  which  is  lovely  ;  and  then  I  remembered, 
too,  the  deep  interest  the  schoolboy  had  taken  in  her 
improvement,  and  the  frequent  and  instructive  con- 
versations I  used  to  hold  with  her.  And  then  I  have 
reproached  myself,  or  my  evil  genius,  that  in  my  ov/n 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  I  had  been  obliged  to  lose  sight 
of  the  being  I  had  seemed  born  to  benefit,  and  that 
she  should  have  been  removed  beyond  the  influence 
of  my  affectionate  exertions. 

At  such  times  of  recollective  musing,  I  have  sat 
leaning  my  head  on  my  hand  for  hours  together, 
though  with  true  scholastic  dignity,  indeed,  I  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  worn  Greek  lexicon,  ruminating 
on  what  might  have  been  her  fortunes  after  she 
went  abroad  with  her  mother,  and  where  she  might 
at  that  moment  be.  I  will  not  pretend  to  assert,  af- 
ter so  many  proofs  of  my  zeal  for  her  improvement 
alone,  that  any  peculiar  interest  could  have  instiga- 
ted my  wandering  thoughts,  and  sent  them  to  the  re- 
motest confines  of  the  earth  in  search  of  that  beauti-  J 


ful  vision  of  my  boyhood— she  v/hom  my  superior 
knowledge,  too,  had  seemed  to  attract. 

'•  Yes,  seven  years  affo,"  said  1  to  myself,  after  one 
ot  these  reveries  had  been  protracted  to  a  most  un- 
conscioiiable  length,  "  seven  years  ago  1  was  liappy 
indeed,  because  I  flattered  mv^.  /.f  that  to  one  human 
being  at  leuBtT  was  useful!'  Vain  delusion  of  a 
still  vainer  university  student  I 

"  I  will  not  go  to  this  tiresome  party  to-night  "  I 
exclaimed,  as,  starting  up,  I  tock  a  hasty  survey  of 
my  disordered  dress. 

"  And  why  not,  I  pray,  Charles said  a  voice  be- 
liind  me,  the  voice  of  that  well  known,  most  intimate 
and  boon  companion,  my  cL.,;n ;  "why  not?  we 
siiall  inost  assuredly  be  in  luck  to-iijoht,  for  we  sjiall 
probably  meet  Miss— the  deuce  I  what  is  her  name- 
that  celebrated  belle,  who  is  so  viniversally  con-id-r-  i 

ed  as  beautiful  as  ''  '  | 

"  Pshaw  !  she  would  bear  no  comparison  at  all  i 
however  charming  she  may  be,'  interrupted  I,  driU-'  i 
hnishing  the  speech  of  my  friend  with  an  uncon-  I 
scious  allusion  to  the  subject  of  my  own  thoughts 

1  he  laugh  of  Montgomery  recalled  at  once  mv 
wandering  faculties.    "  Only  a  little  pupil  of  mine 
said  1,  carelessly  answering  the  iiiterroo-atina-  ex- 
pression of  his  eye.  =      s  - 

"A  pupil  indeed!  ha!  ha'  very  good;  I  doubt  not 
an  apt  scholar  I  I'll  warrant  that  she  paid  you  richly 
tor  the  tuition  ;  with  a  little  bit  of  her  heart  at  least 
Very  good,  Charles,  faith  !" 

We  were  interrupted,  ere  I  had  lime  to  protest  a- 
gainsthis  raillery,  by  the  entrance  of  severtU  of  our 
elass-mates,  who  so  strenuously  seconded  Rfentgom- 
:  ery  in  urging  my  accompaaying  them  to  thfe  even- 
ing party,  that,  tired  of  resisting  tl;.-  -  i!nit«<^>'?trea- 

ties,  I  was  at  lenjjth  |iositivciej£iri.^,.-tai*.^«.-..^  : 

*j^..ig^rr  .,  m,  u,~ery  j:i  grace,  lor  i  v/as  chagrined 
and  out  of  spirits.  The  uncertain  maze  of  thought 
into  which  my  dreamy  reverie  had  thrown  me,  left 
its  impression  on  my  feelings,  and  with  somewhat  of 
a  morose  expression  on  my  countenauce,  for  I  was 
completely  out  of  sorts  with  my  fellow-creatures,  [ 
suffered  myself  to  make  one  in  the  crowded  rooms  of 
Mrs.  H. 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  vanity  apart — for  I  am  a 
particularly  modest  man — the  plain  fact  is,  that  I 
never  could,  for  the  life  of  me,  look  or  feel  cross  for 
more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  ;  and  a  sight  of  the 
joyous,  happy  faces  around  me,  soon  delightfully  re- 
stored the  equilibrium  of  my  spirits,  and  I  presently 
pulled  the  arm  of  my  friend  Montgomery,  who  had 
continued  at  my  side.  "Heavens!  Jack,  tell  me 
who  that  is.  Can  that  beautiful  creature  be  the 
lovely  incognita  you  mentioned  ?"  I  pointed  out  to 
his  notice  the  most  radiantly  dignified  being  I  over 
beheld.  She  was  dancing,  and  the  animation  of  the 
exercise,  doubtless,  lent  its  aid  in  mantling  the  hue 
of  her  cheek. 

"That.'  faith!  no,  indeed;  that  girl  is  my  sister," 
said  my  friend,  in  the  most  indifferent  tone  in  the 
world. 

"  Your  sister!  why  have  you  not  told  me  that  you 
had  a  sister  in  town  ?" 

"Ha!  ha!  if  that  is  not  a  good  one,"  exclaimed 
Montgomery,  "talk  to  a  man  in  love,  and  you  might 
as  well  preach  to  the  winds.  Why  I  raved  to  you 
about  this  sister  and  her  unexpected  arrival  here,  for 
at  least  an  hour  this  afternoon,  while  you  were  in 
such  a  brown  study,  about  "only  a  little  pupil  of 
yours,"  that  not  a  word  did  you  hear  of  the  whole 
harangue.  Ton  honor,  I'll  not  introduce  you  ;  it'll 
but  be  but  a  just  revenge  for  your  indifference  about 
my  sister,"  he  added,  with  the  most  arch  and  provo- 
king laugh  ;  and  so,  just  as  the  dance  had  concluded, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  remonstrate,  he  was  gone 
from  my  side,  and  had  mingled  with  the  crowd. 


"o*^ much  acquainted  in  town,  and  many,  if 
not  ail  the  faces  around  me,  were  utterly  strange  to 
me.  I  wandered  about,hoping  to  find  some  one  who 
might  introduce  me  to  the  lovely  being  who  had  so 
strongly  hit  my  fancy.  But  in  vain  !  the  fates  them- 
selves seemed  against  me,  and  it  was  with  infinite 
difficulty  that  I  at  length  obtained  a  place  behind  her 
chair,  among  a  crowd  of  other  gentlemen.  I  li^nten- 
ed  to  her  voice,  which  seemed  the  very  soul  cf 
melody,  and  which  struck  both  my  ear  and  imagina- 
tion as  familiar.  " 


•  Montgomery's  sister!"  I  repeated,  while  a 
strange  feeling  passed  over  my  heart,  for  which,  in- 
deed, I  could  hardly  account.  Just  at  that  moment 
my  Inend  himself  approached. 

"  Your  punishment  and  my  revenge  have  lasted 
quite  long  enough,"  he  said;  and,  taking  my  arm, 
lie  led  me  up  to  the  beautiful  girl  I  had  been  so  a-'- 
miringly  contemplating.  "  My  sister  !"  he  said,  and 
I  fancied— It  might  have  been  only  fancy— that  he 
winked  archly  at  her  as  he  spoke, "  for  my  sake  allow 
this  gentleman  to  make  one  of  your  acquaintance  •" 
and  ^ylth  this  strange  introduction,  if  it  could  be 
left  us''"'''  utmost  gravity,  and 

She  blushed  deeply  as  I  made  her  my  low  obei- 
sance, and  there  was  a  momentary  silence  which 
was  awkward  and  embarrassing;  but  her  sweet 
smile--such  a  smile  !  soon  put  me  at  ease,  and  an 
animated  conversation  ensued,  in  which  I  took  part 
with  much  interest,  and  considerable  spirit. 
Why  it  was  I  cannot  tell,  but  soon  afte 


.     i"    ,    v^-*.,    u/uu   ayjKjii  ai 

seated,  the  discourse  turned  upon  botany 
ot  which  I  had  been  always  very  fond,  and 

I. 


I  was 
a  science 
,  and  one  which 


k  -teMs^"^  YlTyJoirr;'  i^*  ^njnj  instructive  oonY*x§a= 


Delamore.  I  entered  'into  it,  on  this  occasion,  v;i;Ji 
all  the  warmth  of  those  by-gone  days,  and  the  love- 
ly girl  was  just  listening  to  my  explanation  of  some- 
thing she  did  not  quite  understand,  when  I  looked 
up,  and  beheld  my  friend  peering  over  my  shoulder 
with  such  an  exceedingly  malicious  expression,  that 
my  college  effrontery  would  not  stand  by  me,  and, 
fancying  he  read  my  thoughts,  I  am  sure  I  colored, 
while  I  asked  him  what  had  so  amused  him. 

"  It  was  after  this  fashion,  I  suppose,  that  you 
used  to  instruct  your  "  petite  pvpille,"  in  days  of 
yore,  was  it  not  .•"'  said  Montgomery. 

I  had  no  time  to  reply,  ere  my  fair  companion, 
who  had  unavoidably  overheard  the  remark,  doubt- 
less meant  for  her  ear  as  well  as  mine,  blu.shed  ex- 
cessively, and,  hastily  complying  with  the  urgent, 
but  hitherto  disregarded  entreaties  of  her  friends,  ad- 
vanced to  the  harp. 

"  What  means  all  this,  Montgomery  ?"  said  I,  with 
some  warmth.  "'  Come,  come  !  the  lady  is  no  sister 
of  yours,  I  am  convinced,  and  indeed  1  can  hardly 
forgive  you  for  thus  deceiving  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  my  provoking  friend,  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance,  "  since  you  do  not  put  any  faith 
in  my  veracity,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  for  me  to  tell 
you  any  thing  more,  since,  of  course,  you  would  ne- 
ver be  convinced,  even  were  I  to  affirm  to  you,  that 
— but  no  matter — perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you  to 
your  reflections." 

"■No,  no,  Montgomery,"  said  I, this  is  too  bad. 
If  you  are  indeed  so  nearly  related  to  her  as  I  strong- 
ly suspect,  however,  by  some  very  different  connex- 
ion than  that  of  brother,  I  beg  you  will  at  least  allow 
me  to  share  and  sympathise  in  your  joy." 

I  endeavoured  to  conceal  my  feelings  as  I  said 
this,  under  an  air  of  pleasantry  ,  but  my  friend  and 
intimate  companion  of  three  years  standing,  v/as  not 
decei.ved.  Ho  perceived  the  distrust,  anxiety,  and 
doubt,  which  I  could  not  wholly  conceal,  and  justly 
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felt  that  he  had  tasked  my  patience  to  its  utmost 

^ ''"^Indeed,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  excuse  this 
triflincr  with  your  feelings,"  he  said  warmly  ;  you 
know  your  friend  Jack,  of  old  ;  he  never  could  deny 
himself  a  good  joke.  You  must  forgive  me,  Charles  ; 
but  reallyl  have  only  told  you  the  truth  If  you 
please,  we  can  sit  down  here;  everybody  is  listening 
to  that  glorious  music  ;  we  shall  not  be  overheard, 
and  I  \^nll  tell  you  all  I  know  of  your  sweet  friend. 
I  am  not  a  lover  of  hers,  by  the  way  ;  no,  no,  this  is 
not  my  incognita— h\xt  you  shall  hear. 

"  Some  half  dozen  years  ago,  my  noble  father  saw 
fit  to  take  unto  himself  another  helpmate,  and  that 
helpmate  was  the  mother  of  your  inamorata.  INow, 
Charles,  what  do  you  think  ?  Alter  an  intimate 
brotherly  acquaintance,  off  and  on,  of  six  years,  will 
vou  not  allow  the  possibility  of  my  knowing  sorae- 
Ihino- about  her  You  smile.  Well,  that  will  do. 
Shall  I  introduce  you  again.?" 

So  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  my  friend  had 
by  this  time  obtained  over  me,  that    before  I  liad 
eVen  collected  my  thoughts  to  reply,  J  found  myself 
once  more  at  the  side  ol  her,  whom  now,  indeed,  1 
felt  sure  I  remembered.  1 
"  Miss  Ellen  Delamore,"  said  Montgomery,  with  j 
a  particularly  impressive  accent  on  the  name  and  a  , 
sort  of  meek  gravity,  ^vithal,"  shall  I  have  the  ex-  , 
ceedino-  honor,  and  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  my  most  intimate  friend  and  chum,  Charles  Har- 

""^Did  you  ever  see  a  man  introduced  to  a  beautiful 
eirl  whom  he  perchance  has  seen,  not  to  say  known, 
flon-r  enough  tune  before-when  the  poor  wretch 
was  awkward  as  the  deuce-and  when  he  knew  no 
more  what  lie  was  about,  than  if  his  bram  had  been 
under  the  immediate  agency  of  a  windmill  ?  It  you 
have,  you  can  easily  form  an  idea  of  my  appearance. 
Wliati  said,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell, but  1  stammer- 
ed something  about  renewing  old  acquaintance,  and 
1  fancied  that  Ellen  threw  a  blushing  and  reproach- 
ful glance  on  her  brother.  I  can  tell  what  thought, 
bovvever-that  Ellen  Delamore  realized  all  the  vis- 
ions which  my  fancy,  il^  its  i.jost  creative  moments, 
Jijul  fiu:_OTR/l_a£Ji(!C-io,it-HjS6it^-  ';n  her  downcast  eye, 
and  kindled  on  her  cheek,  ser'-ed  but  to  render  them 
the  more  captivating,  and  ma  ]>etite  jmpillc,"  in 
my  eyes,  shone  unrivalled. 

Montgomery  afterwards  told  mo,  that  having  fre- 
quently heard  Ellen  speak  of  lier  friend, her  instruc- 
tor, in  childish  years,  he  had  formed  a  plan  tlius  to 
reaov/  our  acquaintance,  trusting  to  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  our  separation,  and 
the  change  that  had  doubtless?  taken  place  in  us  both, 
to  prevent  our  immediately  recognizi-Ug  each  other  ; 
and,  as  at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  jiie,  Ellen, 
with  her  parents,  was  travelling  in  Europe,  from 
whence  slie  had  but  lately  returned,  he  found  little 
difficulty  in  concealing  from  her  the  name  of  a  frie'nd, 
for  wiiom  he  professed  to  feel  such  respect  and  affec- 
tion . 

'•  My  beloved  and  high-souled  father  lias  quite 
supplied  your  place — to  the  mind,  at  least,  of  our 
ductile  Ellen,"  archly  added  Montgomery , '-althougli 
as  to  her  lieart,  I  really  cannot  say  that  1  have  not 
myself  tilled  that  to  her  perfect  satisfaction.  I  leave 
you  to  be  the  judge." 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  our  acquaintance  was 
renewed  How  useful  I  afterwards  proved  to  the 
little  scholar,  I  have,  on  a  sudden,  become  too  mod- 
est to  determine. 


People  of  little  religion  are  always  noisy.  He  who 
has  not  the  love  of  God  and  man  filling  his  heart,  is 
like  an  empty  wagon  coining  violently  down  a  hill ; 
it  makes  a  o-reat  noise,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it. 


THE  MOTHER'S  TENDER  CHARGE. 

BY   MRS.  srGOUK^EY. 

The  affcncy  of  maternal  influence,  in  the  culture 
of  the  affections,  those  springs  which  put  m  motion 
the  human  machine,  has  been  long  conceded.  1  nat 
it  mio-ht  also  bear  directly  upon  the  development  ot 
intelfect,  and  the  growth  of  the  sterner  virtues  of 
manhood,  is  proved  by  the  obligations  of  the  great 
Bacon  to  his  studious  mother,  and  the  acknowledged 
indebtedness  of  Washington,  to  the  almost  Lacede- 
monian culture  of  his  maternal  guide. 

The  immense  force  of  first  impressions  is  on  ine 
side  of  the  mother  -.  An  engine  of  uncomputcd  power 
is  committed  to  her  hand.  If  she  fix  her  lever  judi- 
ciously,  though  she  may  not,  like  Archimedes,  as- 
pire to  move  the  earth,  she  may  hope  to  raise  one  ot 
the  inhabitants  from  earth  to  heaven.  Her  danger 
will  arise  from  delay  in  the  commencement  ot  her 
operations,  as  well  as  from  doing  too  httle,  or  too 
niuch  after  she  has  engaged  in  the  work.  As  tliere 
is  a  medium  in  chemistry,  between  the  exhausted 
receiver,  and  the  compound  blow-pipe,  so,  in  early 
education,  the  inertness  which  undertakes  iiothing, 
and  the  impatience  which  attempts  all  things  at 
once. may  be  equally  indiscreet  and  fatal. 

The  mental  fountain  is  unsealed  to  the  eye  ot  a 
mother,  ere  it  has  chosen  a  channel  or  breathed  a 
murmur.  She  may  tinge  Vv'ith  sweetness  or  bitter- 
ness, the  whole  stream  of  future  life.  Other  teach- 
ers have  to  contend  with  unhappy  combinations  ot 
ideas  ;  she  rules  the  simple  and  plastic  elenients.— 
Of  her  we  may  say,  she  hath  "  entered  into  the  mag- 
azines of  snow,  and  seen  the  treasures  of  the  liail. 

In  the  moral  field,  she  is  a  privileged  labourer.— 
Ere  the  dews  of  morning  begin  to  exhale,  she  is 
here.  She  breaks  up  a  soil,  which  the  root  ot  error 
and  the  thorns  of  prejudice  have  not  pre-occupied--- 
'  She  plants  germs  whose  fruit  is  for  eternity.  While 
she  feels  that  she  is  required  to  educate  not  merely 
a  virtuous  member  of  society,  but  a  Christian,  an  an- 
cel  a  servant  of  the  Most  High,  how  does  so  holy  a 
Charge  quicken  piety,  by  teaching  the  heart  its  own 
insufficiency!  ,  ,   r  v 

The  soul  of  her  infant  is  uncovered  betore  her.— 
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ceived in  season  for  this  paper.  "O.n-eida'  incur 
next. 


euo  i.-nows  thatSlie  'ni-_.-   

little  sanctuary  must  rise  oeion;         —  —  — 

droai.  Trembling  at  sucli  tremendous  responsibility, 
she  teaches  the  little  being,  whose  life  is  her  dearest 
care,  of  the  God  who  made  him;  and  who  can  mea- 
sure the  extent  of  a  mother's  lessons  of  piety,  unless 
his  hand  might  remove  the  veil  which  divides  terres- 
trial from  celestial  things  ! 

"  When  I  was  a  little  child,"  said  a  good  man, 
"my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel  beside  her,  and 
place  her  hand  upon  my  head,  while  she  prayed. 
Ere  I  was  old  enough  to  know  her  worth,  she  died, 
and  I  was  left  too  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like 
others,  I  was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but  often  felt 
myself  checked,  and  as  it  were  drawn  back  by  a  soft 
hand  upon  my  liead. 

"  When  a  young  man,  I  travelled  in  foreign  lands 
and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations.  But  when  I 
would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand  was  on  mij  head, 
and  J  was  saved.  1  seemed  to  feel  its  pressure,  as 
in  the  days  of  my  happy  infancy,  and  sometimes 
there  ca:,''e  with  it  a  voice,  in  my  heart,  a  voice  tliat 
must  be  obeyed  ;  "  Oh  !  do  not  this  wickedness,  my 
son,  nor  sin  aga;.ust  thy  God!" 


that  she  enshrines  in  that 


Integrity. — Wit  and  understanding  are  trifles 
without  integrity  ;  it  is  that  which  gives  value  to  ev- 
ery character.  The  ignorant  peasant  without  faults, 
is  greater  tlian  the  philosopher  with  many  ;  for  what 
is  genius,  what  iscourage,  without  a  heart  ? — or  what 
is  tlie  charm  of  beauty  without  sincerity.' 


Social  Intercourse.-- We  should  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  extend  the  hand  ol" fellowship  to  every  man 
who  discharges  faithfully  his  daily  duties  ;  mam- 
tains  good  order;  who  manifests  ii  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  society  ;  whose  deportment  is  upright, 
and  whose  mind  is  intelligent,  without  stopping  to 
ascertain  whether  he  swings  a  hammer  or  draws  a 
thread.  There  is  nothing  more  distant  from  all  na- 
tural rule  and  natural  claim,  than  the  reluctant,  the 
backward  sympathy,  the  forced  smile,  the  checked 
conversation,  the  hesitating  compliance,  the  well  off 
are  too  apt  to  manifest  towards  those  a  little  lower 
down  :  with  whom,  in  comparison  of  intellect,  and 
principle,  and  virtue,  they  frequently  sink  into  in- 
sio-nificanee, 


FOB.  THE   LADIES  MISCELLANY. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  associations  of  life  more  plea- 
sing, and  at  the  same  time  more  melancholy,  than 
those  which  are  connected  with  our  early  years. — 
The  memory  of  departed  friends  has  a  soft  and  sooth- 
ing influence  upon  the  soul.    The  thought  of  them 
awakens  a  feeling  not  the  less  pleasing,  for  being 
shaded  by  sorrow.    When  memory  recals  to  the 
mind,  some  one  friend  in  whom  we  confidently  trust- 
ed, whose  fidelity  was  unshaken,  and  whoso  love 
vi'as  firm,  and  we  trace  the  course  of  that  one  through 
hfe,  till  at  last  we  see  him  fading  and  descending  to 
the  tomb,  all  human  joys  and  earthly  hopes  appe-ar 
like  the  dim  shadow  fast  fleeting  in  the  distance.  It 
matters  not  whether  that  one  was  the  companion  of 
childhood,  or  the  friend  of  riper  age  ;  death  wounds 
i  as  deeply  there,  as  in  any  other  part  of  life  ;  and  its 
shafts  are  as  keenly  felt. 

Such,  in  some  degree,  were  my  feelings,  as  I  en- 
tered the  little  village  of  H  n,  after  an  absence 

of  some  years.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
reached  it,  and  the  surrounding  objects  brought  for- 
cibly to  my  mind,  the  remcTibrance  of  other  and  far 
happier  days.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  never 
did  nature  present  to  the  most  enthusiastic  vision,  a 
lovelier  aspect.  The  spire  of  the  little  village  church 
brightened  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  children  were  in- 
dulging in  tire  artless  gambols  of  infancy  ;  the  shep- 
iiora-o  ,.^«,i^od  from  the  hills ;  and  the  labor- 
er was  returning  contented  and  happy  from  his  daily 
toils.  All  these  objects  seemed  to  me  but  the  oc- 
currences of  yesterday.  Imagination  easily  trans- 
ported mo  back  to  the  hour,  when  I  formed  one  of 
the  happy  family  group,  and  either  wept  at  the  tale 
of  sorrow,  or  indulged  in  ahildish  glee  at  the  tale  of 
mirth.  Tliose  hours  liad  long  since  passed  away ; 
those  parents,  on  whom  I  so  fondly  doatod,  slept 
peacefully,  side  by  side,  in  yonder  church-yard.  The 
rank  grass  had  now  begun  to  wave  high  above  their 
lonely  bed,  for  it  was  a  long  time  since  they  had  be- 
gun to  moulder  in  the  dust.  Child  as  I  was,  I  can 
remember  it  well ;  for  the  transactions  of  that  period 
sank  too  deep  in  my  heart  ever  to  be  effaced.  I  can 
recollect,  as  if  it  was  but  this  moment,  my  father's 
dying  charge  ;  shortly  after,  the  kiss  which  my  mo- 
ther imprinted  upon  my  cheek  with  her  pale  and 
quivering  lip,  sealed  it  indelibly  upon  memory's  tab- 
let. I  followed  my  parents  to  the  grave.  The  world 
then  seemed  like  a  blank  indeed.  In  a  little  time,  I 
was  removed  to  a  distant  town  in  order  to  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  study.  That  mansion,  in  which  I 
have  spent  so  many  peaceful  and  happy  days,  was 
inhabited  by  strangers,  and  I  felt  myself  a  friendless 
wanderer  in  a  cheerless  world.  I  soon  entered  upon 
my  collegiate  course,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  va- 
riety of  objects  which  bore  no  resemblaace  to  my 
quiet  home  t  still  tliat  spot  was  all  the  world  to  me. 
Temptations  soon  assailed  me  on  every  side;  but 
when  I  would  have  yielded,  I  fancied  I  heard  the 
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voice  of  niy  sainted  parent,  saying  unto  me  in  ac- 
cents swaot  and  mild,  "  My  son,  beware  !"  and  with 
sach  a  monitor,  I  did  not  dare  to  sin.  •  Often  has 
this  voice  from  thoir  silerxt  grave,  been  more  effica- 
cious than  tlie  most  pathetic  instructions  that  could 
have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  living  parents.  Fancy 
presented  to  my  mint!  the  image  of  my  parents,  ben- 
ding from  their  seat  in  Heaven,  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  their  darling  child  ;  and  I  could  not  bear 
that  they  should  see  the  least  deviation  from  the  path 
ol  duty,  with  which  to  reproach  me.  Upon  leaving 
tlie  university,!  settled  in  my  profession  in  a  neigh- 
Ijouting  town.  I  determined  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
visit  that  place  which  was  once  my  home,  and  im- 
mediately set  out  on  my  journey.  After  my  arrival, 
<is  soon  as  I  had  settled  some  necessary  prelimina- 
ries, I  Isft  the  house,  and  with  a  slow  and  melan- 
choly pace,  repaired  to  the  church-yard.  As  I  ti.p- 
proached  the  spot  where  all  my  hope  and  ail  my  love 
were  buried,  my  feelings  were  indescribabie.  I 
prostrated  mj-self  upon  the  tomb-stone,  and  indulged 
my  grief  in  secret.  It  was  a  grief  which  lime  had 
'Chastened,  but  had  not  mitigated.  It  was  an  arrow 
which  rankled  deep  in  my  heart,  and  wliich  time, 
witi).  all  his  boasted  powers,  could  never  extract. — 
After  the  violence  of  my  feelings  had  in  some  de- 
gree subsided,  I  began  to  examine  the  appearance  of 
the  spot.  I  was  gratified  to  see  that  no  sacrilegious 
hand  had  dared  to  lop  even  a  branch  of  the  willow 
that  overshadowed  the  grave.  Time  had  treated 
more  rudely  the  inscription  on  its  monument,  but 
still  it  was  perfectly  legible,  and  will  probably  re- 
main so,  till  it  shall  tell  to  the  passing  traveller,  that 
the  son  of  those  parents  lies  in  unconscious  repose 
beneath  it.  *  *  The  shadows  of  evening  began  to 
fall  fast  arouttd  me,  and  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  retrace  zk/  steps  I  thprf'fore  took  a  mournful 
adieu;  but  my  thought'!  were  resting  on  that  time, 
when  I  should  rejoin  them  in  that  world  where  part- 
ing is  unknown.  Till  then.,  beloved  parents,  fare- 
well! 1  will  walk  in  your  footsteps,  I  will  follow 
your  directions,  I  will  be  guided  by  your  counsels 
and  then  at  last  I  shall  bo  received  to  glory. 


FOR  THE   LiPIEs'  MISCELLANY. 

LINES. 

The  Red-breast,  when  Winter's  rude  footsteps  are 
nigh., 

From  Iter  storrn-hiasted  haunts,  flies  with  lingering 
wing, 

And  reluctantly  seeks  a  more  halcyon  sky  ; 
Ta  return  with  the  earliest  breathings  of  spring. 

So  Love,  for  a  time,  from  the  desolate  heart, 
E-xil'd  by  the  soul-chilling  phantom  Despair, 
Fondly  hovers  around  it,  as  loth  to  depart. 
And  hastes  to  take  up  its  lost  residence  there. 


Cautiov.— A  little  girl,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, in  Williams  street,  N.  Y  was  burnt  so  badly  by 
her  clothes  taking  fire  on  Tuesday  night,  that  she 
died  on  the  next  evening.  Tlie  children  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  room.  Woollen  clothes  should  con  - 
stitute  the  dress  of  small  children  in  cold  weather. 


UCfThe  following  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  youthful  and  much  lamented  Crowninshield, 
whose  decease  was  announced  in  the  last  Miscella- 
ny,'first  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Journal,  and 
has  been  published  m  several  other  Boston  papers: 

"  We  cannot  pass  over  the  death  of  Crowninshield 
without  yielding  a  slight  tribute  to  his  memory.  In 
illustrating  his  character,  we  naturally  revert  to 
those  scenes  where  its  force  was  felt,  and  its  virtues 
acknowledged — the  scenes  of  his  College  Life.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  with  the  Class  of  l!:27. 
His  academical  career  was  marked  by  peculiar 
traits.  Possessed  of  abilities  which  would  have 
placed  him  first  among  those  who  strove  for  collegi- 
ate honors,  he  sought  not  a  distinction  dependant  up- 
on their  acquirement.  Yet  there  were  few  whoso 
course  was  more  steadily  toward,  or  whose  acquisi- 
tions were  with  more  certainty  secured.  There 
were  jione  on  whose  eflb-rts  success  more  readily 
waited,  none  could  bear  it  so  meekly  when  obtained. 
None  were  so  firm  where  decision  v.'as  called  for — 
yet  none  so  difiident  even  where  confidence  would 
have  been  no  assumption.  But  we  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  mind,  which  was  still  in  the 
process  of  development,  to  the  virtues  of  his  heart, 
which  were  in  their  fulness  of  strength.  In  his  at- 
tachments he  was  most  firm  and  unwavering.  His 
soul  was  formed  for  the  purest  friendship,  and  was 
warmed  with  the  holiest  benevolence.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  take  a  part  with  the  injured^  and  to  find  a- 
pologies  for  the  erring.  Careful  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  he  retired  from  all  controversies  of  which 
mere  victory  was  the  object— and  when  a  soft  answer 
could  turn  away  wrath,  that  answer  was  ever  sure  to 
come  from  Ids  lips.  His  memory  will  be  cherished 
an<l  held  sacred  by  his  friends — his  sepulture  is  in 
their  heart. 

fate,  Valt,  tUlcctc  Juvcnis — a  prmsentihua  malis  tu 
es  exjjedi.tns,  ab  iinpcndcntibus  crcptus,  et  in  tuto  et 
traiuiuilLu  qidelis  portu  cuUocatus," 


FROM  THE  OBSERVER. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  B.  V.  C. 
The  body  reposed  a"!  ifi*  slept  or-ly,  e.'chibiting  the 
calmness  and  tranquillity  of  youthful  innocence. 
Affection  had  surrounded  the  head  with  flowers, 
blooming  with  the  beauty  of  summer,  as  if  to  render 
more  touching  this  aifeetmg  and  painful  e.xample  of 
the  transiency  and  frailty  of  human  hopes. 

Strew  flowers  around  his  head, 
Terfume  the  pillow  of  death  ; 
O !  might  the  lovely  dead 
Inhale  their  scented  breath. 

Emblems  of  earti.ly  hope  1 
Soon,  soon  your  bloom  expires. 
Soon  bound  is  glory's  scope  ; 
Soon  quenched  arc  genius'  fires. 

Here  rests  beneath  this  shroud 
A  mind,  to  virtue  taught, 
A  soul,  of  honor  proud, 
A  heart,  with  kindness  fraught. 

Virtue's  devoted  child 
Sleeps  as  he  slept  in  life  ; 
The  heart,  which  knew  no  guile. 
Feels  none  of  passion's  strife. 

The  "  loveliness  of  death  '' 
Is  here  no  more  a  dream  ; 
O'er  such  a  scene  as  this 
Hope  sheds  her  brightest  beam. 

Floivers!  your  empire's  o'er; 
It  spans  but  the  passing  hour. 
Your  pride  and  glories  fall 
Beneath  stern  winter's  power- 


The  meteor's  blaze  expires  ; 
The  rainbow's  brilliants  fade  ; 
The  brightest  hues  of  western  skies 
Sink  in  the  evening's  shade. 

But  virtue  never  dies  ; 
It  blooms  on  an  earthly  sod. 
And  then  in  its  native  skies 
Ripens  its  fruit  with  God. 

Its  colors  ne'er  decline  ; 
They  beam  with  heaven's  own  light. 
Gather  new  brightness  as  they  shine 
On  a  day,  which  knows  no  night. 

The  following  short  and  beautiful  quotation  is' 
from  the  pages  of  the  elegant,  the  benevolent,  the 
inspired  Mackenzie.  Speaking  of  those  who  pro- 
fess a  disbelief  in  religion,  he  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  heart-touching  manner  ■ — 

"  He  who  would  undermine  liiose  foundations  up- 
on which  the  fabric  of  our  future  hope  is  reared, 
seeks  to  beat  down  that  column  which  supports  the 
feebleness  of  humanity.    Let  him  but  think  a  mo- 
,  inent,  and  his  heart  will  arrest  the  cruelty  of  his  pur- 
!  pose.    Would  he  pluck  its  little  treasure  from  the 
I  bosom  of  poverty  — Would  he  wrest  its  crutch  from 
the  hand  of  ago,  and  remove  from  the  eye  of  afflic- 
tion the  only  solace  of  its  woe  ?    The  way  we  tread 
is  rugged,  at  best ;  we  tread  it,  hov/ever,  lighter  by 
I  the  prospect  of  that  better  country  to  which,  we 
j  trust,  it  will  lead.    Tell  us  not  it  will  end  in  the  gulf 
I  of  eternal|dissolution,or  break  oft'in  some  wild,  which 
!  fancy  may  fill  up  as  she  pleases,  but  reason  i.i  unable 
[  to  delineate;  quench  not  that  beam,  which,  amidst 
I  the  night  of  this  evil  world,  bas  cheered  the  despon- 
dency of  ill-requited  worth,  and  illumined  the  dark- 
ness of  suffering  virtue.  " 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  this  will  make  its  way 
to  the  callous  heart  of  even  Frances  Wright  herself, 
unless  it  is  surrounded  by  an  icicle,  and  fast  frozen 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  sensibility. 

 [X.  V.  Kv.  Post. 

marree:o, 

in  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr  Babcock,  Mr.  William 
I  B.  Kehew,  to  Miss  Rachel  Gardner.  Mr.  Oliver 
:  Peirce,  to  Miss  pjlizabeth  Spencer. 

In  Tewksbury,  Mr.  Mesijack  Pevcar  to  Miss  EUra 
Ann  Sawyeard,  of  Gloucester. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  morning  last,  after  a 
short  illness,  Hon.  Timotiiv  Pickering.  LL.D.  in 
the  Sith  year  of  his  age — a  distinguished  Patriot  and 
Soldier  of  the  Revolution ;  a  Statesman  who  has 
filled  many  of  the  most  important  offices  in  our  Re- 
.  public  ;  and  in  the  party  contests  which  have  agitar 
ted  our  country,  aconspicuous  and  fearless  Politician. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Thomas  Goss,  aged  7'y. 

In  North  Salem,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  Mr<. 
Lydia,  wife  of  Mr.  Nathan  Fuller,  aged  4  t.  Funer- 
al this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock.  Friends  and  relative  j 
are  invited  to  attend,  without  further  notice. 

In  Bo.xford,  Lieutenant  Ebenczer  Pcabod;',  aged 
87.  In  IT")!)  and  GO,  he  served  his  country  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  French  war,  and  again  at  the  commonce- 
mentof  our  revolutionary  struggle  in  177").  He  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the  continental  armv  in 
17d0.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  he  marched  in  Col.  Frye's  regiment  to 
Winter  Hill,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  action, 
where  he  remained  until  ho  found  himself  obliged  to 
retreat  from  the  field  alone.  He  was  in  Col.  Aldcn  s 
.legiment  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Brooks,  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  17  79, 
went  on  the  oxpoditian  under  Major  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, against  the  six  nations.  A  few  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  on  the  pension  list  of  wound- 
ed soldiers. 

In  Roxbury,  on  Sunday  last,  Mr  Daniel  Sander* 
son,  aged  83  years. 

In  Dexter,  ivfe.  Mrs  Jane,  witc  of  Mr  James  Tib- 
betts,  aged  34.    ishe  has  left  a  family  of  12  childreu. 
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THE  FOUMT. 


Charity. — The  following  beautiful  lines  of  Mont- 
gomery, will  bring  to  mind  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
various  other  Benevolent  Associations — and  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  relieve  distress. 

THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

Matt.  xxv.  35 — 40. 
A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  crossed  me  on  my  way, 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 
That  I  could  never  answer  Nay  ; 
1  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name, 
Whither  he  v/ent  or  whence  he  came^ 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  eye, 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once  when  my  scanty  meal  v.'as  spread, 
He  enter'd  ;  not  a  word  he  spake  ; 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread, 
I  gave  him  all :  he  bless'd  it,  brake, 
And  ate,  but  gave  me  part  again  ; 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then. 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste, 
The  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

1  spied  him  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock  ;  his  strength  was  gone, 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it,  hurrying  on  ; 

1  ran  and  raised  the  sufferer  up, 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain'd  my  cup. 

Dipt  and  return'd  it  running  o'er  ; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'Twas  night,  the  floods  were  out,  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warni  d,  I  cloth'd,  I  cheer'd  my  guest, 

I  laid  iiim  on  my  couch  to  rest, 

Tl;en  made  the  earth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 

1  found  him  by  the  highway  side  ; 

1  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 

Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 

Wine,  oil,  refreshment;  he  was  heal'd  ; 

— I  had,  myself,  a  wound  conceal'd, 

But  from  hour  forgot  the  smart, 

And  peace  bound  up  the  broken  heart. 

In  prison  1  saw  him  next,  condemn'd 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  morn  ; 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  steiiim  d, 
And  hoaor'd  him  'midst  shame  and  scorn  : 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try. 
He  ask'd, — if  I  for  him  would  die  ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill, 
But  the  free  Spirit  cried,    I  will." 

Then,  in  a  moment,  to  my  view, 
The  stranger  darted  from  disguise  ; 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew  ; 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes  : 
Pie  spake, — and  my  poor  name  he  named, — 
"  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed, — 
'■These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be  ; 
Fear  not,  thou  did'sl  them  unto  me." 


[0=A  beautiful  Ibcught  is  contained  in  tlio  follow- 
ing lines  : — 

ErrTAl'U  ON   AN  INFANT. 

He  took  the  cup  of  life  to  sip, 

For  bitter  'twas  to  drain  ; 
He  put  it  meekly  from  his  lip. 

And  went  to  sleep  again. 

ON  A  CHILD  A  FEW  WEEKS  OLD- 

Here  virtue  sleeps — restrain  the  pious  tear  I 
He  waits  that  judgment  which  he  cannot  fear. 


THE  SOLDIER  S  WIDOW. 

BY   K.   P.  WILLIS. 

Wo  !  for  my  vine-clad  home  ! 
That  it  should  ever  be  so  dark  to  me. 
With  its  bright  threshold,  ana  its  whispering  tree  '. 

That  I  should  ever  come. 
Fearing  the  lonely  echo  of  a  tread, 
Beneath  the  roof-tree  of  my  glorious  dead  ! 

Lead  on  !  my  orphan  boy  ! 
Thy  home  is  not  so  desolate  to  thee. 
And  the  low  shiver  in  the  lioden  tree 

May  bring  to  thee  a  joy  ; 
But,  oh  !  how  dark  is  the  bright  home  before  thee, 
To  her  who  with  a  joyous  spirit  bore  thee  ! 

Lead  on  !  for  thou  art  now 
My  sole  remaining  helper.    God'  hath,  spoken. 
And  the  strong  heart  I  lean'd  upon^  is  broken  ; 

And  I  have  seen  his  brow, 
Tlic  forehead  of  my  upright  one,  and  just,. 
Trod  by  the  hoof  of  battle  to  the  dust. 

He  will  not  meet  thee  there, 
Who  blest  thee  at  the  even-tide,  my  aonr. '. 
And  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  steal  on, 

He  will  not  call  to  prayer. 
The  lips  that  melted,  giving  thee  to  God, 
Are  in  the  icy  keeping  of  the  sod  .' 

Aye,  my  own  boy  !  thy  sire 
Is  v/ith  the  sleepers  of  the  valley  cast, 
And  the  proud  glory  of  my  life  hath  past. 

With  his  high  glance  of  fire. 
Wo  !  that  the  linden  and  the  vino  should  bloom. 
And  a  just  man  be  gather'd  to  the  tomb  ! 

Why,  bear  them  proudly,  boy  ! 
It  is  the  sword  he  girded  to  his  thigh, 
It  is  the  helm  he  wore  in  victory  ! 

And  shall  we  have  no  joy 
For  thy  green  vales,  O  Switzerland,  he  died? 
I  will  forget  my  sorrow — in  my  pride  ! 


TRUE  LOVELINESS  OF  WOMEN. 
It  is  not  the  smiles  of  a  pretty  face,  nor  the  tint 
of  thy  complexion,  nor  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
thy  person,  nor  yet  the  costly  robes  and  decoration 
that  compose  thy  artificial  beauty— No  '.  Nor  that 
enchanting  glance  which  thou  dartest  with  such 
lustre  on  the  man  thou  deemest  worthy  of  thy  affec- 
tion. It  is  thy  pleasing  deportment— thy  chaste 
conversation,  thy  sensibility,  and  the  purity  of  thy 
thoughts— thy  affable  and  open  disposition— sympa- 
thising with  those  in  adversity — comforting  the  af- 
flioted— relieving  the  distressed — and,  above  all,  that 
humility  of  soul,  that  unfeigned  and  perfect  regard 
of  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  These  virtues  coa- 
stitute  thy  Loveliness.  '  Adorned  with  but  those  of 
nature  simply,  they  will  shine  like  the  refulgent  sun, 
and  display  to  man  that  the  loveliness  of  thy  person 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the.  tinsel  ornaments  of  the 
body,  but  in  the  reflection  of  the  rectitude  and  se- 
renity of  a  well-spent  life,  that  soars  above  the  tran- 
sient vanities  of  this  world.  And  when  thy  days  are 
ended  here  upon  earth,  tiiy  happy  spirit  shall  waft  it- 
self to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 


Tortoise-Shell. — Few  of  the  tender  sex,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  are  aware  of  the  barbarous  method  by 
which  this  highly  prized  article  is  obtained.  "  When 
the  tortoise,"  says  the  Sincapore  Chronicle, '<is  caught 
by  the  Eastern 'Islanders,  it  is  suspended  over  a  fire 
kindled  immediately  after  its  capture,  until  tho  ef- 
fect of  the  heat  loosens  the  shell  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  can  be  removed  with  ease.  The  animal,  now 
stripped  and  defenceless,  is  set  at  liberty,  to  re-enter 
its  native  element.  If  caught  in  tho  ensuing  season, 
or  at  any  subsequent  period,  the  unhappy  animal  is 
subjected  to  a  second  orcfeal  of  fire  ;  but  rewards  its 
captors  this  time  with  a  very  thin  shell." 


Punctuality. — A  short  time  since,  in  a  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  a  committee  of  eight 
ladies,  who  managed  the  concerns  of  an  institution 
which  has  been  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  neigh-- 
bouring  poor,  agreed  to  meet  on  a  certain  day,  at  13" 
o'clock  precisely.  Seven' of  them  attended  punctu- 
ally at  the  appointed  hour ;  the  eighth  did  not  ar- 
rive till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  She  came  in, 
according  to  th-e  usual  mode,  v.'ithy"'!  am  very  sor- 
ry to  be  behind  th*  time  appointed,  but  really  the 
time  slipped  away  witboat  my  beiflg  sensible  of  it 
I  hope  your  goodness  will  excuse  it ;  I  am  sure  I 
beg  pardon."  One  of  the  ladies,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
replied;  "  Truly,  friend,  it  doth  not  appear  clear  to 
me,  that  we  ought  to  accept  of  thine  a[xjlogy.  Ifadst 
thyself  only  lost  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  it  would  have 
been  merely  thy  concern  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  quar- 
ter must  be  multiplied  by  eight,  as  we  have  each 
lost  a  quarter  ;  so  that  there  have  been  two  hours  oi' 
useful  time  sacrificed  by  thy  waiU  of  punctaality." 

A  little  raan  asking  how  it  happened  that  so  many 
beautiful  ladies  took  up  with  but  indiiferent  hus- 
bands, after  many  fine  off'ers.''  was  thus  aptly  an- 
swered by  a  mountain  maiden  :  A  young  friend  of 
hers,  during  a  walk,  requested  her  to  go  into  a  de- 
lightful cane-brake,  and  there  get  him  the  handsom- 
est reed  ;  she  must  get  it  in  once  going  through, 
withoat  turning.  She  went — and  coming  out,  bro't 
him  quite  a  meaa  reed? — when  he  asked  her,  if  that 
was  the  handsomest  reed  she  saw "No,  no,"  re- 
plied she  ;  "  I  saw  many  finer  as  i  went  along,  bul 
I  kept  on  in  hopes  of  a  much  better,  until  I  had  got- 
ten through,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  select  the  best 
that  was  left  !'' 


A  blue  stocking  l&dy,  whose  volubility  of  tongue 
was  not  the  most  edifying  and  amusing  imaginable, 
told  her  spouse  she  should  spurn  the  restraints  of 
custom,  and  imitate  the  philosophy  of  antiquity — 
"Do  my  dear,"  replied  the  husband,  "  and  let  Xeno- 
erates  be  your  pattern — for  he  devoted  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  day  to  silence.  " 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  public  Reading  Room 
for  ladies,  at  Boston.  We  do  not  like  this  notion 
Most  of  those  who  would  frequent  ths  Room,  could 
be  supplied  at  home  with  as  large  a  number  of  the 
journals  and  books  to  be  thus  collected,  as  they  might 
require:  and  home,  for  the  ladies,  is  the  preferable 
place  for  any  object  of  improvement  which  can  be 
conveniently  pursued  there.  The  other  sex  may 
complain  of  aay  institution  which  tends  to  render 
their  "better  halves."  or  their  tendril  daughters, 
more  satisfied  with  separate  converse  or  assemblage. 
For  our  own  parts,  if  we  lived  in  Boston,  we  should 
not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  tlie  pictures  of  the  female 
deliberative  and  scientific  clubs,  which  we  have  seen 
in  some  of  the  old  English  Magazines. — JVat.  Gaz. 


George  Colman  being  once  asked  if  he  knew  The- 
odore Hook,  answered,  "Oh  yes,  Hook  aad  Eye  are 
old  associates.  = 

Tortures  of  the  iNQtisiTiON. — The  following 
was  among  the  modes  of  torture  adopted  by  the  In- 
quisition in  Spain,  as  late  as  1820. — The  condemned 
was  laid  upon  his  back,  and  fastened  in  a  groove  up- 
on a  table.  Above  him  was  suspended  a  pendulum, 
having  a  sharp  edge,  and  so  constructed  as  to  becomet 
longer  by  every  movement.  The  unhappy  victim 
was  thus  made  to  see  the  instrument  of  his  torture 
swinging  to  and  fro,  and  every  moment  feeling  its 
edge  cutting  deeper  and  deeper,  until  all  sense  of 
feeling  became  extinguished, 

(I3=Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  tliem  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Registkh  Oefice,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 

The  following  sketch  is  copied  from  the  AmoLet. 
\|t  is  vivi'tlly  drawn,  and  will  be  read  with  satisfac- 
tion by  all  who  bestow  upon  it,  a  casual  perusal. 
We  could  not  occupy  our  columns  with  better  or 
more  intcrestiiig  matter,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  ; — 

It  is  now  many  yc:irs  since  the  first  battalion  of  the 
17th  Regiment  of  Foot,  under  orders  to  embark  for 
India,  that  far  distant  land,  where  so  many  of  our 
brave  countrymen  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate, 
and  where  so  few  have  slept  in  what  soldiers  call 
"  llie  bed  of  slory,"  were  assembled  in  tlic  barrack- 
yard  of  Chathani,  to  be  inspected  previously  to  their 
passing  on  board  the  transports,  which  lay  moored 
m  tlic  Downs.  It  was  scarcely  day-break  when  the 
merry  drum  and  fife  were  heard  over  all'parts  of  the 
town,  and  tlie  soldiers  were  seen  sallying  forth  from 
their  quarters,  to  join  the  ranks  ;  witli  their  bright 
lirelccks  cn  their  shoulders,  and  the  knapsacks  and 
<  anteens  fastened  to  Iheir  backs  by  belts  as  white  as 
snow.  Each  soldier  was  accompanied  by  some  friend 
or  acquaintance,  or  by  some  individual,  with  a  dear- 
er title  to  his  regard  tlian  cither;  and  there  was  a 
strange  and  sometimes  a  whimsical  mingling  of 
weeping  and  laughter  among  the  assembled  groups. 
The  second  battalion  was  to  remain  in  England,  and 
1  lie  greater  portion  of  the  division  were  present  to 
bid  tarev.ell  to  their  companions  in  arms.  But  a- 
mong  the  husbands  and  wives,  uncertainty  as  to  their 
destiny  prevailed,  for  the  lots  were  yet  to  be  drawn, 
the  lots  that  were  to  decide  which  of  the  women 
should  accompany  tlie  regiment,  and  whirh  sliould 
•  rinniji  behint.'  Ti'i:*'feacii  eoui])Rny  were  to  bt 
•retaken,  and  chance  was  to  be  the  only  arbiter.  With- 
'^yout  noticing  what  passed  elsewhere,  I  confined  my 
attention  to  that  company  which  was  commanded 
by  my  friend  Capt.  Loden,  a  brave  and  excellent  ef- 
ticer,  who,  I  am  sure,  has  no  more  than  myself  for- 
gotten the  scene  to  v^hieh  I  refer.  The  women  had 
gathered  round  the  flag-sergeant,  who  held  tlie  lots 
in  his  cap,  ten  of  them  marked  "to  go,"  and  all  the 
others  containing  the  fatal  words  "to  remain."  It 
was  a  moment  of  dreadful  suspense,  and  never  have 
I  seen  the  extreme  of  anxiety  so  powerfully  depicted 
in  the  countenances  of  human  beings,  as  in  the  fea- 
tures of  each  of  the  soldier's  wives  who  composed 
the  group.  One  advanced  and  drew  her  ticket;  it 
was  against  her,  and  she  retreated  sobbing.  Anoth- 
er, she  succeeded  ;  and  giving  a  loud  huzza,  ran  off 
to  the  distant  ranks  to  embrace  her  husband.  A 
third  came  forward  with  hesitating  step  ;  tears  were 
already  chasing  down  her  cheeks,  and  there  was  an 
unnatural  paleness  on  her  hesitating  and  youthful 
countenance.  She  put  her  small  hand  into  the  ser- 
geant's cap,  and  I  saw  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  bo- 
som, even  more  than  her  looks  revealed.  She  un- 
rolled the  paper,  looked  upon  it,  and  with  a  deep 
groan  fell  back  and  fainted.  So  intense  was  the 
anxiety  of  every  person  present,  that  she  remained 
unnoticed,  until  all  the  tickets  were  drawn,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  women  had  left  the  spot.  I 
then  looked  round,  and  beheld  her  supported  by  her 
husband,  who  was  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  gazing 
upon  her  face,  and  drying  her  fast-falling  tears  with 
his  coarse  handkerchief,  and  now  and  then  pressing 
it  to  his  manly  cheek. 

Captain  Loden  advanced  towards  them.  "  I  am 
sorry,  Henry  Jenkins,"  said  he,  "  that  fate  has  been 
against  you  ;  but  bear  up,  and  be  stout-hearted." — 
"  I  am  so.  Captain,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  looked  up 
and  passed  his  rough  hand  across  his  face  ;  "  but  'tis 
a  hard  thing  to  part  from  a  wife,  and  she  so  soon  to 
be  a  mother."    "Oh  Captain,"  sobbed  the  young 


woman,  "  as  you  are  both  a  iiusband  and  a  father,  do 
not  take  him  from  me  '.  I  have  no  friend  in  the 
wide  world  but  one,  and  yoii  will  let  him  bide  with 
me.  Oh  take  me  with  him. for  the  love  of  God  take 
me  with  him,  Captain  V  fc'iie  fell  on  her  knees,  laid 
hold  of  tlie  olJicer's  sash,  rl  .sped  it  firmly  between 
her  bands,  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  exclaiming, 
'•  Oh  !  leave  me  my  only  .  ipe,  at  least  till  God  has 
given  me  another ;"  and  re]  cated,  in  heart-rending 
accents,  "Oh,  take  me  with  liiin  1  take  me  with  him  !  ' 
The  gallant  otficer  was  hin'self  in  tears  ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  to  grant  the  poor  wife's  peti- 
tion without  creating  mucli  discontent  in  his  coni- 
pan  i',  and  he  gazed  upon  thorn  with  that  feeling  with 
whicli  a  good  man  always  ;fgards  the  sufferings  he 
cannot  alleviate.  At  this  moment  a  smart  young 
soldier  stepped  forward,  an. 1  stood  before  the  Captain 
with  his  hand  to  his  cap.  •'  And  what  do  you  want, 
my  good  I'ellow said  thf.  officer.  "My  name's 
John  Carty,  please  yer  ho:  our,  and  I  belong  to  the 
second  battalion."  "  And  ivhat  do  you  want  here 
"  Only,  yer  honor,"  said  (Jirty,  scratching  his  head, 
"  that  poor  man  and  wife  arc  sorrow-hearted  at  part- 
ing, I'm  thinking."  "  Well,  what  then  "  Why, 
yer  honor,  they  say  I'm  a  likely  lad,  and  1  know  I'm 
fit  for  sarvice  ;  and  if  yer  !i  mor  would  only  let  that 
poor  fellow  take  my  place  in  Captain  Bond's  compa- 
ny, and  let  me  take  his  place  in  yours,  why  yer  hon- 
our would  make  two  poor  things  happy,  and  save  the 
life  of  one  of 'em,  I'm  thinking."  Captain  Loden 
considered  for  a  few  minutes,  and  directing  the 
young  Irishman  to  remain  where  he  was,  proceeded 
to  his  brother  officers'  quarters.  He  soon  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  exch:  ige  of  the  soldiers,  and  re- 
turned to  tl)^  ph\ce  wF:ei  J.ic  bid  !ef*  them.  "  Wfill. 
John  Carty,"  said  he,  "  you  go  to  Bengal  with  me  ; 
and  you,  Henry  Jenkins,  remala  at  home  with  your 
wife."  "  Thank  yer  honor,"  said  John  Carty,  again 
touching  his  cap  as  he  walked  off. 

Henry  Jenkins  and  his  wife  rose  from  the  ground 
and  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  "  God  bless  you 
■^Captain  !"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  pressed  his  wife 
closer  to  his  bosom.  "  Oh,  bless  him  forever  !"  said 
the  wife  :  "  bless  him  witli  prosperity  and  a  happy 
heart !  bless  his  wife  and  bless  his  children  and 
she  again  fainted.  The  officer,  wiping  a  tear  from 
his  eye,  and  exclaiming,  "  May  you  never  want  a 
friend  when! I  am  far  from  you ;  you,  my  good  lad, 
and  your  amiable  and  loving  wife  !  "  passed  on  to  his 
company,  while  the  happy  couple  went  in  search  of 
John  Carty. 

About  twelve  months  since,  as  two  boys  were 
watching  the  sheep  confided  to  their  charge,  upon  a 
wide  heath  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  soldier,  who  walked  along 
apparently  with  much  fatigue,  and  at  length  stopped 
to  rest  his  weary  limbs  beside  the  old  finger-post, 
which  at  one  time  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  neigh- 
boring villages  ;  but  which  now  afforded  no  informa- 
tion to  the  traveller,  for  age  had  rendered  it  useless. 
The  boys  were  gazing  upon  him  with  much  curiosi- 
ty, when  he  beckoned  them  towards  him,  and  enqui- 
red the  way  to  the  village  of  Eldenby.  The  eldest, 
a  fine  intelligent  lad  of  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
pointed  to  the  path,  and  asked  if  he  were  going  to 
any  particular  house  in  that  village.  "  No,  my  little 
lad,"  said  the  soldier,  "  but  it  is  on  the  high  road  to 
Frome,  and  I  have  friends  there  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  am 
very  wearied,  and  perhaps  may  find  in  yon  village 
some  person  who  will  befriend  a  poor  fellow,  and  look 
to  God  for  a  reward."  "  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  my 
father  was  a  soldier  many  years  ago,  and  he  dearly 
loves  to  look  upon  a  red  coat ;  if  you  come  with  me, 
you  may  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome."  "  And  you 
can  tell  us  stories  about  foreign  parts,"  said  the 


young  lad,  a  fine  chubby-cheeked  fellow,  who,  with 
his  Watch-coat  thrown  carelessly  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  crook  in  his  right  hand,  had  been  minutely 
examining  every  portion  of  the  soldier's  dress. 

The  boys  gave  instructions  to  tlieir  intelligent  dog, 
who,  they  said,  would  take  care  of  the  sheep  during 
their  absence  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  soldier  and 
his  companions  reached  the  gate  of  a  flourishing 
farm-house,  which  had  all  the  external  tokens  of 
prosperity  and  liappiness.  The  younger  boy  trotted 
on  a  few  paces  before,  to  give  his  parents  notice  that 
they  had  invited  a  stranger  to  rest  beneath  their  hos 
pitable  roof ;  and  the  soldier  had  just  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  when  he  was  received  by  a 
joyful  cry  of  recognition  from  his  old  friends,  Henry 
Jenkins  and  his  wife  ;  and  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
brother  to  the  dwelling  of  those,  who  in  all  human 
probability,  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  present 
enviable  station. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  story  further  tlian 
to  add,  that  John  Carty  spent  his  furlough  at  Elden- 
by farm,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  it,  his  dis- 
charge was  purchased  by  his  grateful  friends.  He 
is  now  living  in  their  happy  dwelling  ;  and  his  care 
and  exertions  have  contributed  greatly  to  increase 
their  prosperity.  Nothing  has  been  wrong  with  them 
since  John  Carty  was  their  steward.  "  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,"  said  the  wise  man,  "  and  af- 
ter many  daj's  it  shall  be  returned  to  thee." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  FLOWER. 

There  are  many  brief  incidents  and  apparently 
trivial  events  in  our  lives,  that,  at  the  moment  of  oc- 
currence, arc  almof.t  aunoticed ;  but  which,  from 
some  association,  make  an  impression  on  the  memory 
at  many  periods  of  after-life,  or  may  be  remembered 
through  existence  with  undiminished  freshness  ; — 
when  others,  of  the  most  seeming  interest  at  the 
time,  fade  from  our  recollections,  or  become  abraded 
from  the  mind  by  a  constant  collision  with  the  pass- 
ing transactions  of  our  days.  It  is  in  early  life  chief- 
ly, perhaps  entirely,  that  deep  and  indelible  sensa- 
tions of  regard  and  affection  are  made  ;  and  impres- 
sions in  those  days  are  often  recorded  as  upon  an  un- 
sullied tablet,  that  admits  in  after-hours  of  no  erasc- 
ment  or  superscription.  How  deep  are  our  school- 
boy reminiscences  !  and  the  kindness  received,  and 
the  friendships  formed,  at  such  periods,  commonly 
constitute  more  enduring  characters  on  our  mind, 
then  all  the  after-occurrences,  half-heartless  trans- 
actions, perhaps,  of  later  years;  when  darker  pas- 
sions arise — ambition,  avarice,  self-interest  and  cold 
reality,  banish  forever  the  Elysian  ideas  of  youthful 
romance.  There  is  a  flower,  the  common  cowslip  of 
the  field,  which,  by  reason  of  associations,  for  thirty 
years  of  my  life  I  never  saw  without  emotion  ;  and 
though  I  might  sanctify  this  feeling,  I  confess  my 
belief  that  it  has  not  contributed  to  the  general  hap 
pinessof  my  life  :  from  reverence  at  first,  it  gradu- 
ally became  a  disease,  induced  a  morbid  indifference, 
and  undermined  and  destroyed  the  healthful  sources 
of  enjoyment. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  most  lovely  spring  day — and 
such  a  lovely  one,  to  my  fancy,  has  never  beamed 
from  the  heavens  since — I  carelessly  plucked  a  cov/- 
slip  from  a  copse  side,  and  gave  it  to  Constance. — 
'Twas  on  that  beautiful  evening  when  slie  told  me 
all  her  heart!  as,  seated  on  a  mossy  bank,  she  dis- 
sected, with  downcast  eyes,  every  part  of  the  flower ; 
chives,  pointal,  petal,  all  were  displayed;  tho'  1  am 
sure  she  never  even  thought  of  the  class.  My  desti- 
ny through  life  I  considered  as  fixed  from  that  hour. 
Shortly  afterw  ards  I  was  called,  by  the  death  of  a  re- 
lative, to  a  distant  part  of  England  ;  upon  my  return. 
Constance  was  no  more.    The  army  was  not  my  ori- 
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ginal  destination ;  but  my  mind  began  to  be  enfee-  ( 
bled  by  hourly  musing  upon  one  subject  alone,  with- 
out cessation  or  available  termination  ;  yet  reason 
enough  remained  to  convince  me,  that,  without 
change  and  excitement,  it  would  degenerate  into  fa- 
tuity. 

The  preparation  and  voyage  to  India,  new  com- 
panions and  ever-changing  scenes,  hushed  my  feel- 
ings, and  produced  a  calm  that  might  be  called  a 
atate  of  blessedness — a  condition  in  which  the  igno- 
ble and  inferior  ingredients  of  our  nature  were  sub- 
dued by  the  divinity  of  mind.  Years  rolled  on  in  al- 
most constant  service  ;  nor  do  I  rememder  many  of 
the  events  of  that  time,  cither  with  interest  or  re- 
gret. In  one  advance  of  the  army  to  whicli  I  was 
attached,  we  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  irregu- 
lars of  our  foe  ;  the  pursuit  was  rapid,  and  I  fell  be- 
hind my  detachment,  wounded  and  weary,  in  ascen- 
ding a  ghaut  ;  resting-  in  the  jungle,  with  languid 
eyes  fi.xed  on  the  ground,  without  any  particular  feel-  I 
ing  but  that  of  fatigue  and  the  smarting  of  my  shoul- 
der, a  COWSLIP  caught  my  sight  !  My  blood  rushed 
to  my  heart — ^and,  shuddering,  1  started  on  my  feet, 
felt  no  fatigue,  knew  of  no  wound,  and  joined  my 
party.  I  had  not  seen  this  flower  for  ten  years  !  but 
It  probably  saved  my  life — a  European  officer,  woun- 
ded and  alone,  might  have  tempted  the  avarice  of 
some  of  the  numerous  and  savage  followers  of  an 
Indian  army.  In  the  cooler  and  calmer  hours  of  re- 
flection since,  I  have  often  thought  that  this  appear- 
ance was  a  mere  phantom,  an  illusion — the  offspring 
of  weakness.  I  saw  it  but  for  a  moment,  and  loo  im- 
perfectly to  be  assured  of  reahty  ;  and  whatever  I  | 
believed  at  the  time,  seems  now  to  have  been  a  pain- 
ting on  the  mind,  rather  than  an  object  of  vision  ; 
but  h(.v;  that  image  started  up,  I  conjectured  not — 
the  etfect  was  immediate  aad  preservative.  *  *  * 
This  ilower  was  again  seen  in  Spain  ;  I  had  the 
command  of  an  advance  party,  and  in  one  of  the  re- 
cosscs  of  the  romantic,  beautiful  Pyrenees,  upon  a 
secluded  bank,  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  so  lovely 
as  to  be  noticed  by  many,  was  a  cowslip.  It  was 
nov.''  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  liad  seen  it  in  My- 
sore. 1  did  not  start;  but  a  cold  and  melancholy 
chill  came  over  me  ;  yet  I  might  possibly  have  gazed 
long  on  this  humble  little  flower,  and  recalled  many 
dormant  thoughts,  had  not  a  sense  of  duty  (for  we 
r.iomentarily  expected  an  attack)  summoned  my  at- 
tention to  the  realities  of  life:  so,  drawing  the  back 
of  my  hand  across  my  eyes,  I  cheered  my  party  with 
'  Forward  lads  !'  and  pursued  my  route,  and  saw  it 
uo  more, until  England  and  all  her  flowery  meadows  | 
met  my  viev^  :  but  many  days  and  much  service  had  \ 
wasted  life,  and  worn  the  fine  edge  of  sensibility 
asvay  ; — they  were  now  before  me  in  endless  profu- 
sion, almost  unheeded,  and  without  excitement.  I 
viewed  not  the  cowslip  when  tiftj,  as  I  had  done  with 
t!i3  eyes  of  nineteen. 


Till;  Tattler. — There  is  not  a  being  tliat  moves 
•on  the  surface  of  th  heabitable  globe,  more  degraded, 
or  more  contemptible,  than  a  tattler.     Vicious  prin- 
ciples, want  of  honesty,  servile  meanness,  despicable  I 
iiLsidiousness,  form  his  character.    Has  he  wit.'    In  i 
attempting  to  display  it,  he  makes  himself  a  fool. — 
Has  he  friends .'    By  unhesitatingly  disclosing  their  I 
s.:>Grets,  he  will  make  them  his  most  bitter  enemies, 
liy  telling  all  he  knows,  he  will  soon  discover  to  the 
w.jrld  tiiat  he  knew  but  little.    Does  hs  envy  an  in- 
dividual?   His  tongue,  fruitful  with  falsehood,  de-  | 
£i;:-i--s  his  character.    Does  he  covet  the  favor  of  any  ( 
oue  r     He  attempts  to  gain  it  by  slandering  others. 
His  approach  is  feared — his  person  hated — his  coni- 
piny  unsought;  and  his  sentiments  despised,  as  em- 
aaatina-  from  a  heart  fruitful  with  guile,  teeming 
v/ith  iniquity,  loaded  with  e.ivy,  malice  and  revenge. 
Are  there  are  any  parents,  who  wish  a  son  of  this  de- 
scription .'    Let  them  encourage  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career.    Listen  to  every  tale  he  teils — 
declaim  in  his  presence,  against  the  subject  of  it — 
condemn  the  slandered  unheard,  and  if  their  desires 
are  not  gratified,  it  will  prove  an  exception  in  the 
tioaimou  course  of  nature. 
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FOR   THE   ladies'  MISCELLANY. 

THE   VILLAGE  FUNERAL. 

The  dull  and  heavy  tones  of  the  village  church-bell 
announced  the  death  of  a  departed  friend,  as  the 
slow  and  mournful  procession  bent  their  stepa  to- 
ward the  mansions  of  those  who  had  long  since  slept 
with  their  fathers.  A  tender  parent,  with  a  train  of 
weeping  children,  followed  the  corpse  of  their  decea- 
sed relative  to  her  long  hoMe.  Never  was  there  a 
lovelier  summer  day,  than  the  one  appointed  for  this 
dismal  ceremony.  The  trees  and  fields  looked  proud- 
ly in  the  lustiness  of  their  young  green  ;  the  dark 
blue  sky  was  unspotted  by  a  single  cloud,  and  the 
sun  shot  out  his  sultry  strength,  making  the  birds 
wanton  and  noisy  with  the  exuberance  of  their  joy. 
Alas!  what  was  all  this  glory  of  nature  to  the  sad 
company  who  were  moving  along  the  road, thinking 
of  the  tomb,  and  the  premature  death  of  that  young, 
beautiful  and  virtuous  one,  whom  they  were  convey- 
ing thither  ?  How  could  they  enjoy  the  quick  carols 
of  the  birds,  when  the  death-bell,  gaining  iii.strength 
as  they  proceeded,  smote  their  ears,  and  startled  their 
secret  sorrowing  with  its  measured  and  okstinate  oc- 
currence The  glad  colour  of  the  grass  and  of  the 
leaves  was  not  in  harmony  with  their  mourning  gar- 
ments ;  and  the  vital  sun  could  scarcely  be  rejoiced 
in,  shining  as  it  did  on  their  tears,  and  on  tlKitd.ark, 
slow-moving  hearse.  The  villagers  flocked  in  silence 
to  see  consigned  to  the  solemn  grave,  the  remains  of 
her  they  once  loved;  wb>ese  heart  once  beat  with 
the  most  tender  emotions  of  charity,  and  whose  hand 
was  ever  open  to  relieve  the  distressed.  TJie  loud 
and  heart-rending  grief  of  a  youth,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  crowd,  as  be  wept  over  the  corpse  of 
his  beloved  Cecilia,  who,  within  a  few  days,  was  to 
have  bowed  with  him  at  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  at 
its  base  have  tied  the  Gordian  knot;  but  alas  I  stern 
death  had  broken  the  cordsof  her  existence,  and  hur- 
ried from  time  to  eternity  a!l  he  held  near  and  dear 
in  life.  Garments  of  joy  were  exchanged  for  the  sa- 
ble weeds  of  woe,  and  the  pomp  of  bridal  expectation 
for  the  dark  hearse  and  gloomy  bier.  The  grave 
yawned  to  receive  its  victim,  and  as  the  coflin  was 
gently  lowered  to  the  earth,  the  minister  exclaimed, 
dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou  return." — 
Slowly  the  mournful  group  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive abodes,  with  hearts  sad  at  the  recollection  of  the 
scene,  and  eyes  dim  with  vreeping  for  the  dear  de- 
parted one.  But  the  youth  continued  lingerino- near 
the  spot  of  her  repose,  and  watering  the  grave  with 
his  tears  ;  nor  returned  lonely  and  disconsolate  to  his 
dwelling,  till  he  was  enveloped  in  the  heavy  dews  of 
evening  and  the  thick  shades  of  night.  Alas  !  never 
again  did  his  smile,  which  once  cheered  and  anima- 
ted his  companions,  shed  its  enlivening  ray  on  those 
around  him  ;  never  again  did  his  countenance  bear 
that  lively  and  pleasing  aspect  v/hich  it  was  wont  to 
do  ;  but  sad  disease  took  possession  of  his  frame,  and 
death  soon  relieved  him  of  his  burthen.  Ho  sleeps 
by  the  side  of  his  Cecilia,  and  one  common  stone  now 
marks  the  place  of  iheir  deposite.  The  weeping 
willow  casts  a  shade  over  tiie  spot  of  their  interment. 


aad  tlie  flowers  of  the  villagers  decorate  their  graves, 
which,  watered  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  grow  and 
flourish  with  every  returning  season. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

AUGUSTA  MONTAGUE. 

A  TALE. 

Taking  a  tour  through  England  in  the  year  1317, 
I  tarried  a  short  time  at  the  delightful  and  flourish- 
ing village  of  Colchester,  when,  having  nothing  to 
amuse  me  within  doors,  I  strayed,  a  careless  wander- 
er, seeking  in  vain  to  alight  upon  some  object  which 
might  drive  away  "dull  care,"  and  aff'ord  a  suitablo 
th  emo  for  meditation,  to  a  mind  already  weary  of 
thinking,  and  harassed  by  the  innumerable  anxieties 
'^•cident  to  a  life  of  business  and  activity. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  our  loveliost  days  in 
June,  when  the  Sun  had  just  ceasea  to  gild  withhig 
departing  beams  the  grey  spire  of  the  ancient  church  ; 
all  Nature  seemed  rejoicing  in  her  beauty,  the  low 
ing  herds  liad  just  returned  from  their  green  and 
verdant  pasture,  and  the  weary  husbandman,  with 
joy  beaming  in  his  honest  countenance,  hastened 
homeward  with  rapii  strides  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations and  greetings  of  a  prosperous,  contented  and 
happy  family. 

I  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  from  my 
lodgings,  when  I  espied  the  Village  Church- Yard, 
which  I  entered,  as  I  am  fond  of  wanderinsr  among 
the  sad  repositories  of  the  dead,  where  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  learned  and  iiliteratB,  sleep  in  undis- 
turbed quietness  and  repose.  I  walked  along  care- 
lessly reading  the  numerous  monuments  which  a!'- 
fection  and  gratitude  had  erected  to  commemorate 
the  departure  of  some  fond  friends  who  had  been  suu- 
d^nly  summoned  from  this  vale  of  sorrow  to  render 
their  final  accounts  at  the  bar  of  a  just  and  righteous 
God. 

Among  innumerable  monuments  which  I  savv, 
I  obeerved  one  which,  above  all  the  others,  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  was  inscribed  simply 
thus  : — "  Sacred  to  the  mcmonj  of  jivgusta  Montacrue, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  10th  day  of  Fehruury 
1S17,  aged  20  years.  Her  character  was  too  icel^ 
knoxcn  during  a  Ufa  spent  in  usefulness,  to  require 
any  cyieomium,  7iow  that  the  spirit  has  sped  its  early 
flight  to  the  abodes  of  the  blest." 

I  stood  with  awe  and  veneration,  beholding  the 
sad  relics  of  departed  worth,  as  they  lay  mouldering 
in  still  and  awful  silence  beneath  iny  feet;  I  reflect- 
ed on  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  it  !  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  appearance  of  an  aged  gentleman,  whose  snowy 
locks,  as  they  fluttered  in  the  gentle  breeze,  bespoke 
at  least  three-score  and  ten  long  years,  who  was 
''wending  his  way  with  solemn  steps  and  slow." 
through  the  numerous  avenues  of  the  church-j'aru. 
The  venerable  stranger  approached  me,  and  address- 
ed me  in  a  faltering  voice,  when  I  returned  his  res- 
pectful salutation  with  all  the  deference  due  to  old 
age  and  infirmity.  "A  lovely  and  interesting  young 
lady  lies  reposing  there,"  said  the  venerable  man 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  pointed  to  the  grave  of  the  lamen- 
ted Augusta  ;  "  sit  down  with  me, and  I  will  attempt 
to  give  you  an  account  of  this  amiable  bul  unfortu- 
nate girl,  whom  I  knew  from  her  earliest  infancy 
until  her  untimely  death."  I  accordingly  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  stranger,  who  commenced  as 
fjllows  :  "Yonder  white  cottage,  which  you  see  half 
hid  by  those  two  wide-spread  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
was  once  the  seat  of  happiness  ;  once  its  deserted 
walls  resounded  with  the  music  of  the  cheerful  and 
the  gay.  But  alas  !  time,  in  his  untiring  and  resist- 
less course,  has  eft'ected  almost  incredible  changes  in 
that  humble  dv.'elling  within  the  last  ten  years.  It 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  worthy,  industrious  cou- 
ple, who,  possessed  a  competence,  and  being  often 
visited  by  afliiclion,  were  desirous  of  ending  their 
days  in  tranquillity.  Jl'illiam  and  Martha  Montague 
were  the  pair  whose  family  had  been  suddenly  redu- 
ced from  four  promising  sons  and  three  daughters, 
to  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  they  doated.     It  was 
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AuiriisU,  wlio  boMiT  iiD  less  dislmgu isli cd  for  her 
mental  accomijlislunents,  tJiaii  for  her  personal  beau- 
ty, was  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  village  of  Col- 
chester. Her  iiind  had  been  earnestlj'  solicited  by 
many  a  huinble  swain  of  the  village,  who  had  had 
the  ploasute  of  an  aequainlance  with  the  accomplish- 
ed Augusta,  but  s!ie  had  refused  them  all;  her  affec- 
tions irad  long  since  been  tixed  upon  another  and  a 
worthier  object;  it  was  LlcwcUijn  Sattcrthwaitk,  a 
Welchman  by  birth,  who  had  removed  to  England 
with  his  father,  who  possessed  an  ample  patrimony 
in  Harlech,  Wales.  He  had  not  been  long  settled  in 
Colchester,  before  his  agreeable  manners  and  unas- 
gumino-  modesty  procured  him  an  easy  introduction 
■to  the  village  belle,  (as  slie  was  sometimes  called) 
Avho  preferring  refinement  to  rusticity,  was  greatly 
enamoured  of  the  youthful  Lleweilyn,  who  manifest- 
■cd  an  e(iuiil  attachment  to  the  fair  Augusta. 

He  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  beloved  but  a 
short  time,  before  war  was  declared  against  the  Uni- 
ted vStates  ;  and  a  commission  being  offered  to  the 
enterprizing  Llewellyn,  he  prepared  to  enter  the  ar- 
my as  ensiirn,  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  pi^vent  this  measure  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  but  in  vain.  Every  argument  they 
could  urge  against  this  (as  they  considered  rash) 
step,  was  unavailing,  and  even  his  betrothed  Augusta 
pleaded  in  vain  ;  he  hud  resolved  to  go,  and  was  fix- 
ed in  his  resolution— his  thirst  for  military  glory  was 
unallayed — and,  after  mutual  vows  and  promises, 
the  youthful  lovers  parted  ;  the  one  "to  pine  away 
and  die"  in  a  retired  village  in  England,  and  the 
other  to  serve  his  country  iu  the  woods  of  America. 

Three  long  and  gloomy  years  had  already  elapsed 
since  Llewellyn's  departure,  and  no  account  of  him 
had  ever  readied  Englaud.  Great  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  fate  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  but 
none  had  manifested  half  the  solicitude  which  the 
youthful  Augusta  felt  for  her  betrothed.  His  long 
absence  at  length  caused  her  so  much  -jneasiness, 
that  Augusta  could  not  longer  withstand  it;  she 
sought  relief  in  tears,  but  found  none  ;  at  length,  af- 
ter another  year  had  elapsed,  and  no  news  had  been 
received,  she  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  and  was  con- 
fined to  her  chamber  through  debility  and  exhaus,- 
tiotti  Time  wore  away,  and  Augusta  gradually  grew 
weaker.  Every  physician  of  any  celebrity  vv^as  sent 
for,  and  every  expedient  resorted  to  for  the  recovery 
of  the  damsel,  but  in  vain;  she  lingered  a  few 
montlis,  and  was  evidently  fast  approaching  her 
end,  when  news  was  received  from  the  Continent 
thit  Llewellyn  had  sailed  for  England,  and  his  arri- 
val v^•.•ls  anxiously  expected  by  all  his  friends.  At 
length  the  long-expected  ship  reached  her  desired 
haven,  and  Llewellyn  prepared  to  visit  his  much- 
loved  Augusta  with  all  possible  expedition.  He 
procured  a  post-coach,  and  rode  with  all  haste  to  the 
residence  of  Augusta,  whom  he  found  in  the  last 
pangs  of  dissoIu:ion;  his  sudden  arrival  affected  the 
sick  maiden  so  sensibly,  thatshe  lingered  a  few  days, 
and,  departed  this  world  of  trouble  without  a  groan. 

When  the  old  man  had  finished  his  story,  he  arose, 
and  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  church-yard.  I  followed  much  affected 
by  the  narrative  whicli  I  had  heard,  and  reflecting  on 
the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  retraced  my  steps  to  my 
lodgings.  "M.  F.  W. 


YOUTH.  [ORISINAL.] 

But  Youth,  though  oft  its  scenes  are  stain'd  with  ill, 
Hath  a  wild  beauty  and  a  glory  still  ; 
And  all  of  us  have  seen  how  reverend  age. 
When  he  grows  weary  on  his  pilgrimage, 
Will  turn  him  back,  and  still  in  fancy's  eye, 
Gaze  on  its  joys  with  thrilling  ecstacy  ; 
And  when  all  other  scenes  have  lost  their  charms, 
Youth  with  its  pleasures  still  his  bosom  warms  ; 
And  though  around  him  darkness  gather  fast, 
One  gleam  of  gladdening  sunlight  gilds  tlie  past, 
And  cheers  his  fainting  footsteps  till  they  gain 
That  silent  homo,  where  comes  no  earthly  pain. 


FOR  T!IE  MISCELLANY. 

WHAT  IS  AjY  EKGJIGEMEMT  ? 
Mr.  Editor, 

I  am  as  well  qualified  as  any  person  living,  to  de- 
fine the  technical  significattDn  of  this  word  ^'■engage- 
ment," having  been  technically  engaged  at  least  half 
a  dozen  times  during  the  last  six  /cars — and  what  is 
infinitely  more  to  be  lamented  than  all  the  rest,  I  am 
still  in  a  fair  way  to  be  stigmatized  with  that  worst  of 
all  names,  "  Old  Bachelor.''  By  way  of  elucidation, 
I  will  state  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  circum- 
stances of  my  _/(rsf  c;(^>-«j£rc?H£«?, id  if  I  shall  fail  to 
inform  you  what  it  is,  I  hope  at  least  to  be  able  to 
convince  you  of  what  it  is  not. 

Passing  over  the  most  ridiculous  part,  (as  every 
body  knows  that  courting  is  at  best  a  ridiculous  busi- 
ness) it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  I  became 
insensibly  attached  (though  I  am  absolutely  unable 
to  tell  the  why  or  wherefore)  to  a  young  lady,  who 
in  point  of  beauty,  modestij  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment, I  vainly  supposed  was  without  a  rival  in  the 
whole  chain  of  Adam's  posterit}'.  Besides  that,  she 
had  such  a  fascinating,  sparkling  black  eye,  such  a 
heavenly  sweetness  of  temper,  and  so  perfectly  chaste 
in  her  conversation  and  in  her  every  deportment, 
that  I  verily  thought  her  the  most  perfect  mortal 
living.  You  will  readily  suppose  I  found  means  to 
make  known  to  her  my  strong  and  fervent  attach- 
ment ;  but  how,  I  do  not  choose  to  inform  you — suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  my  love  was  reciprocated,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  short,  but  never-to-be-forgotten 
days,  we  mutually  vowed  eternal  constancy — and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  the  time  for  celebrating 
our  nuptials.  This,  I  com  I  was  credulous 
enough  to  consider  an  "engagement.''  When  the 
long  anticipated  day  had  nearly  arrived,  I  was  unex- 
pectedly called  away  upon  important  busirless  into 
a  neighbouring  state,  and  as  I  expected  to  tarry  only 
a  few  months,  we  agreed  to  postpone  the  nuptial  cer- 
emonies until  my  return.  We  parted  witli  many 
sighs  and  many  a  solemn  assurance  of  each  other's 
constancy.  But  alas  !  having  been  delayed  for  two 
years,  on  my  return  I  found  her  both  a  wife  and 
mother. 

Disgusted  with  these  , false  pretensions  to  sincerity, 
I  immediately  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try, from  whence  I  afterwards  embarked  for  the 
place  where  I  now  reside,  resolving  never  again  to 
rely  upon  the  word  of  any  human  being.  But  time, 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  world,  soon  effa- 
ced the  impression,  and  in  less  than  a  year  I  was  a- 
gain  engaged  to  another,  more  beauteous  and  virtu- 
ous, if  possible,  than  the  former  ;  but  who  in  a  short 
time  1  found  to  be  equally  false  and  capricious.— 
Thus  have  1  been  five  times  engaged,  and  as  often 
deceived  and  disappointed.  I  am  now  participating 
in  all  the  pleasures  and  jealons'ics  of  a  sixth  engage- 
ment— how  it  will  terminate  the  Lord  only  knows  ! 
but  this  much  I  know,  if  I  fail  this  time,  I  shall  give 
up  the  chase,  and  swear  eternal  celibacy. 

Such  is  my  experience  so  far  as  relates  to  technical 
"engagements" — an  experience  which,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  draw  from  it  a  few  inferences,  teaches, 
first,  that  almost  awj  thing  in  the  eyes  of  old  maids, 
and  those  u-ho  "mind  e  very  body's  business"  but  the  'ir 
own.  amounts  to  an  engagement;  secondly,  that  en- 


gagements are  infinitely  capricious  and  uncertain  ; 
and  finally,  that  ho  who  places  confidence  in  them, 
runs  a  great  risk  of  being  in  the  end  wofully  disap- 
pointed. 

CCELEBS- 


We  learn  that  the  Universalist  Society  in  this  town 
have  invited  the  Rev.  Mr...  Willis,  late  of  Troy,  n.  v. 
to  become  their  Pastor. 

Caution. — Li  this  town  last  week,  two  children 
were  sadly  burnt  by  their  clothes  taking  fire — one  of 
whom  died  yesterday  ;  the  other  remains  in  a  dan- 
gerous state. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr  Peter 
Holm  to  Mrs  Deborah  Chevry. 

By  Rev  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Jeremiah  Smith,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Floyd. 

By  Rev  Mr  Cleaveland,  Mr  Nathaniel  P.  Cleaves, 
to  Miss  Lucy-Ann  Lord. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr. 
Henry  Noyes,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Smith. 

At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  iTaggart,  Mr.  Caleb 
Friend,  jr.  to  AKss  Mary  Masury,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Masury. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Miss  Lydia  B.  Peirce,  agod  GS. 

Yesterday,  Lucy  Ann,  youngest  cliild  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Knowlton,  aged  17  months.  Her  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  her  clothes  taking  fire  in  the  absence  of 
her  parents,  on  Saturday  last.  Funeral  this  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock.  Relatives  and  friends  ara  invi- 
ted. 

In  Danvers,  suddenly,  Mrs  Southwick,  wife  of 
Dr.  Edward  Southwick. 

In  Hamilton,  Mrs  Eleanor  Dodge,  v/ife  of  Mr  Rob- 
ert Dodge,  aged  90. 

In  Ipswich,  Mrs  Hannah  Lord,  aged  92. 

At  Gloucester,  Capt  Ignatius  Webber,  aged  72. — 
Mrs  Martha  Collins,  wife  of  Capt  Isaac  Collins,  aged 
73. 

In  Roxbury,  Clarissa  Hatch,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rev  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  aged  5  years. 

In  Middlelown,  Con  Mr  Ithainar  Atkins,  aged  71. 
He  was  found  dead  on  the  road  early  in  tlie  morning 
of  the  2Stii  ult — verdict  of  the  jury  "  death  from  tlie 
inclemency  of  the  weather.'' 

In  Southampton,  Mr  Erastus  Dimock,  aged  44. — 
He  sat  down  to  the  breakfast  table  in  usual  health, 
and  suddenly  expired,  without  a  minute's  v»'arning. 

In  Stow,  Mrs  Marcy,  relict  of  Deacon  Abraham 
Whitney,  aged  102  years,  3  months. 

In  New-Haven,  Con.  2oth  ult.  Dr  Nathan  Sreith, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  &c.  in  the  Medical  Institution 
of  Yale  College,  aged  65. 

In  New  York,  Mr  David  Beadle,  of  Salem,  aged 
22. 

From  Ly.sn,  Feb.  8,  1829. 

An  Inquest  was  held  this  day  on  a  body  found 
in  Lynn,  on  the  Salem  Turnpike,  near  Far,-inorlon's 
Hill,  about  one  mile  east  of  the  Lynn  Hotel.  Ver- 
dict— Deatlicame  by  Freezing. 

The  above  person  was  a  female,  from  forty  to  for- 
ty-five years  of  age  ;  no  name,  but  the  letters  S.  F. 
were  found  on  her  linen.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
light  calico  gown,  with  a  plaid  one  over  it — had 
on  a  green  bonnet,  a  small  ring  in  one  ear,  and  a 
ring  on  her  left  forc-finger.  For  further  particular.s 
inquire  of 

WILLIAM  RHODES,  Coroner. 
[We  learn  tliat  the  name  of  the  woman  described 
above,  is  Salty  Fr'ink,  a  resident  among  some  of  the 
Blacks,  on  the  Turnpike.  It  is  supposed  tliat  siie 
perished  during  the  snow-Btorm  of  Tuesday  last,  and 
remained  buried  in  tlie  snow.  She  was  a  native  of 
Marbleheg,d.] 
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1.A1>1ES»  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOUNT. 


FOR  THE   LADIES  MISCEIXANY. 

A  SISTER'S  LOVE. 

"She  goetli  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there." — John  xi.  31. 

She  goetli  to  the  grave  to  weep, 

To  shed  the  heartfelt  tear  ; 

She  cannot  know  the  joys  of  sleep  ; 

Her  bosom  knows  no  fear. 
So  strong  the  bonds  of  Sister's  love  ! 
The  richest  blessing  from  above  ! 

She  goelh  to  the  grave  !   'Tis  night ! 

And  o'er  earth's  fairest  plains, 

Dread  gloorn  has  chas'd  the  cheering  light, 

And  dismal  horror  reigns. 
But  lo  !  a  lovely  form  appears, 
Enrob'd  in  sable  !  bath'd  in  tears  ! 

She  goeth  to  the  grave  !    But  ah  I 

Is  the  fond  mother  there 

Does  the  cold  stone  the  filial  marks 

Of  love  paternal  bear  > 
Not  the  fond  Mother  calls  her  liere  ; 
Nor  for  a  Father  flows  the  tear. 

Perhaps  a  friend,  a  bosom  friend, 

In  life  exceeding  fair  ; 

Or  a  devoted  lover  lies 

Now  cold  and  lifeless  there  ! 
But  no  dear  Friend  or  Lover's  there  ' 
A  Sister's  bosom's  in  despair  ! 

She  weepelh  at  the  grave  !    Alas  I 

A  Brother  slumbers  there  ! 

A  BroOicr's  spirit  to  the  skies 

Celestial  seraphs  bear  I 
They  oft  in  love  each  other  bless'd  ; 
But  jie  lias  soonest  gone  to  rest. 

Oh  !  Sister  !    What  extatic  bliss 

In  that  blest  word  is  found  ! 

Compared  with  this,  most  other  joys 

Are  but  an  empty  sound  ! 
In  this  poor  world,  what  prize  so  dear, 
As  Sister's  Love  !    As  Sister's  Tear  ! 

HENRY. 


AMERICA. 

Fair  land  of  Freedom's  choice — whose  glory  bright 
Sheds  far  on  other  climes  a  living  light ; 
From  darkest  time  her  humble  birth  she  drew, 
And  slowly  into  strength  and  beauty  grew — 
As  mighty  streams  that  roll  with  gathered  force, 
Spring  feebly  forth  from  some  sequestered  source. 

Thy  peaceful  shores  in  smiling  beauty  lay, 
And  greet  the  exile  from  his  stormy  way ; 
His  weary  steps  the  wanderer  hither  turns, 
Beholds  our  State — with  admiration  burns. 
Homo  of  the  pilgrim-band  !  who  scorn'd  to  bow 
To  bigots'  pride,  and  stern  oppression's  law, 
Still  may'st  thou  shine,  with  conscious  virtue  blest, 
The  hope  of  freedom — its  long  wished  for  rest. 

Thy  noble  sons  in  choicest  gifts  abound. 

Alike  in  arms — alike  in  arts  renowned. 

■Whose  hearts  ne'er  quail  though  death  is  passing  by. 

But  whose  stern  watch-word  is — he  free  or  die. 

MARY. 


THE  TAVO  MAIDENS. 

One  came—with  light  and  laughing  air, 

And  cheek  like  opening  blossom  ; 
Bright  gems  were  twined  amid  her  hair, 

And  glittered  on  her  bosom  ; 
And  pearls  and  costly  bracelets  deck 

Her  round  white  arms  and  lovely  neck. 
Like  summer's  sky,  with  stars  bedight. 

The  jewelled  robe  around  her, 
And  dazzling  as  the  noon-tide  light 

The  radiant  zone  that  bound  her. 
And  pride  and  joy  were  in  her  eye, 

And  mortals  bowed — as  she  passed  by. 

Another  came — o'er  her  mild  face 

A  pensive  shade  was  stealing ; 
Yet  there  no  grief  of  earth  we  trace. 

But  that  deep,  holy  feeling, 
'Which  mourns  the  heart  should  ever  stray 

From  the  pure  fount  of  truth  away. 
Around  her  brow,  as  snow-drop  fair, 

The  glossy  tresses  cluster, 
Nor  pearl,  nor  ornament  was  there, 

Save  the  meek  spirit's  lustre. 
And  faith  and  hope  beam'd  from  her  eye, 

And  angels  bowed — as  she  passed  by. 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 

The  Butterfly  was  a  gentleman. 

Of  no  very  good  repute  ; 
And  he  roved  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long. 

In  his  scarlet  and  purple  suit  ; 
And  he  left  his  lady-wife  at  home 

In  her  own  secluded  bower; 
Whilst  he,  like  a  bachelor,  flirted  about 

With  a  kiss  for  every  flower. 

His  lady-wife  was  a  poor  glow-worm. 

And  seldom  from  home  she'd  stir  ; 
She  loved  him  better  than  all  the  world, 

Though  little  he  cared  for  her. 
Unheeded  she  passed  the  day — she  knew 

Her  lord  was  a  rover  then  ; 
But,  when  night  came  on,  she  lighted  her  lamp 

To  guide  him  over  the  glen. 

One  night  the  wanderer  homeward  came, 

But  he  saw  not  the  glow-worm's  ray  ; 
Some  wild-bird  saw  the  neglected  one. 

And  flew  with  her  far  away. 
Then  beware  ye  Butterflies  all,  beware. 

If  to  you  such  a  time  should  come  : 
Forsaken  by  wandering  lights,  you'll  wish 

You  had  cherished  the  lamp  at  home. 


LINES — BY  MISS  SHERIDAN. 

I  do  not  love  thee  ! — no  !  1  do  not  love  thee '. 
And  yet  when  thou  art  absent  I  am  sad  ; 

And  envy  even  the  blue  sky  above  thee. 
Whose  quiet  stars  may  sec  thee  and  be  glad. 

I  do  not  love  thee  ! — yet,  I  know  not  why, 
Whate'er  thou  doest  seems  well  done  to  me — 

And  often  in  my  solitude  I  sigh — 
That  those  I  do  love  are  not  more  like  thee  ! 

I  do  not  love  thee  ! — yet  when  thou  art  gone, 
I  hate  the  sound  (though  those  who  speak  be  dear) 

Which  breaks  the  lingering  echo  of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leaves  upon  my  ear. 

I  do  not  love  thee  I — yet  thy  speaking  eyes. 
With  their  deep,  bright,  and  most  expressive  blue, 

Between  me  and  the  midnight  heaven  arise, 
Oftener  than  any  eyes  I  ever  knew. 

I  know  I  do  not  love  thee  I — yet,  alas  ! 
Others  will  scarcely  trust  my  candid  heart  ; 

And  oft  I  catch  them  smiling  as  they  pass, 
Because  they  sec  me  ga-zing  where  thou  art. 


from  CAMrSELL's  SCOTCH  roETr.v. 

NORA'S  VOV,. 

Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said, 
'■The  Erlie's  son  I  will  not  wed, 
Should  all  the  race  of  Nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I, 
I'^r  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 
For  all  the  lands,  both  far  and  near. 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Erlie's  son." 

"  A  maiden's  vows,"  old  Callum  spoke, 
"  Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  broke  ; 
The  heather  on  the  mountain  s  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light  ; 
The  frost  wind  soon  shall  sweep  awaj 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae  ; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  the  blocm  be  gone. 
May  blythely  wed  the  Erlie's  son." 

"  The  swan,"  she  said,  "  the  lake's  clearbreast, 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn, 
Ben  Cruaihan  fall  and  crush  Kilchura ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high ; 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly  ; 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  Erlie's  son. 

Still  in  the  water-lilies  shade. 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild  swan  made  ; 

Ben  Cruaihan  stands  as  fast  as  ever. 

Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river, 

To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 

No  Highland  brogue  has  turned  the  heel  ; 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 

She's  wedded  to  the  Erlie's  son. 


Love. — "  It  is  a  pretty  soft  thing,  this  same  loue  ; 
an  excellent  company- keeper,  full  of  gentleness  and 
affabilitie  :  makes  men  fine,  and  to  go  cleanlie  ; — 
teachest  them  qualities, handsome  protestations;  and 
if  tlie  ground  be  not  too  barren,  it  bringeth  fortii 
rhimes,  and  the  hat  pulled  down :  yea,  it  is  a  very 
fine  thing,  the  badge  of  eighteen  and  upwards,  not 
to  be  disallowed  ;  better  spend  thy  time  so  than  at 
dice.  I  am  content  to  call  this  loue,  though  I  hold 
loue  to  be  too  worthy  a  cement  to  joj'ne  earth  to 
eartli  ;  the  one  part  must  be  celestial,  or  else  it  is  not 
loue." — Sir  William  Cormoallis'  Essays,  ed  1C31. 


Flowers. — The  following  fact  is  deserving  of  re- 
cord, as  an  interesting  addition  to  what  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy, and  as  enabling  the  lovers  of  flowers  to  prolong 
for  a  day  the  enjoyment  of  their  short-living  beauty. 
Most  flowers  begin  to  fade  after  being  kept  24  hours 
in  water  ;  a  few  may  be  revived  by  submitting  fresh 
water  ;  but  all  (the  most  fugacious,  such  as  the  pop- 
py, and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  excepted)  may  be 
completely  restored  by  the  use  of  hot  water.  For 
this  purpose  place  the  flowers  in  scalding  water,  deep 
enough  to  cover  about  one-third  of  the  stem,  and  by 
the  time  the  water  has  become  cold  the  flowers  will 
become  erect  and  fresh;  then  cut  off  the  codled  ends 
and  put  Ihera  into  cold  water. 


A  modern  writer  observes  that  "  he  who 
lightly  of  female  society,  is  either  a  numskull  or  a 
knave" — the  former  not  having  sense  enough  to  dis- 
cern its  benefits,  and  the  latter  hating  the  restraint  it 
lays  on  his  vices. 


[O^Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
e_d  ^ 
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From  Ihe  (Eilinburgh)  Lileiary  Corona!. 

THE  ROSE  IN  JANUARY. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  in  his 
old  age  with  the  celebrated  Wieland,  and  to  bo  often 
admitted  to  his  tabic.  It  was  there  that,  animated 
by  a  flask  of  Rhenish,  he  loved  to  recount  the  anec- 
dotes of  his  youth,  and  with  a  gaiety  and  naivete 
vyhich  rendered  them  extremely  interesting,  his 
ago— his  learning— his  celebrity— no  longer  threw 
«s  to  a  distance,  and  wo  laughed  with  him  as  joy- 
ously as  he  himself  laughed  in  relating  the  little  ad- 
venture which  I  now  attempt  to  relate.  It  had  a 
thief  influence  on  his  life,  and  it  was  that  which  he 
was  fondest  of  retracing,  and  retraced  with  most 
poignancy.  I  can  well  remember  his  very  vvords  ; 
but  there  are  still  wanting  the  expression  of  his  fine 
countenance— his  hair  white  as  snow,  gracefully 
Burling  round  his  head — his  blue  eyes,  somewhat 
faded  by  years,  yet  still  announcing  his  genius  and 
depth  of  thought ;  his  brow  touched  with  the  lines  of 
reflection,  but  open,  elevated,  and  of  a  distinguished 
character;  his  smile  full  of  benevolence  and  candor. 

I  was  handsome  enough,"  he  used  sometimes  to 
say  to  us — and  no  one  wlio  looked  at  him  could  doubt 
it ;  "  but  I  was  not  amiable,  for  a  savant  rarely  is," 
he  would  add  laughingly,  and  this  every  one  doubl- 
ed ;  so  to  prove  it,  he  recounted  the  little  history 
tliat  follows  : — 

"  I  was  not  quite  thirty,"  said  lie  to  us,  "  when  I 
obtained  tlio  cliair  of  philosophical  professor  in  this 
college  in  the  most  flattering  manner  :  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  my  amour  yroprc  was  gratified  by  a  distinc- 
tion rare  caou-h  at  my  age.  1  certainly  had  work- 
ed for  it  formerly  ;  but  at  the  moment  it  came  to  fne, 
another  species  of  philosophy  occupied  me  much 
more  deeply,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  know 
what  passed  in  one  heart,  than  to  have  had  power  to 
analyze  those  of  all  niaakind.  I  was  passionately  in 
love  ;  and  you  all  know,  1  hope,  that  when  love  takes 
possession  of  a  young  head,  adieu  to  every  thing  else; 
there  is  no  room  for  any  otiier  tliouglit.  My  table 
was  covered  with  folios  of  all  colours,  quires  of  paper 
of  all  sizes,  journals  of  all  species,  catalogues  of 
books,  in  short,  of  all  that  one  finds  on  a  professor's 
table  :  but  of  tho  whole  circle  of  science  I  had  for 
some  time  studied  only  the  article  iJose ,  whether  in 
the  Encyclopedia,  the  botanical  books,  or  all  the  gar- 
deners' caleudais  that  1  could  meet  with.  You  shall 
learn  presently  what  led  me  to  this  study,  and  why 
it  was  that  my  window  was  always  open,  even  du- 
ring the  coldest  days.  All  this  was  connected  with 
tlie  passion  by  which  I  was  possessed,  and  which  was 
become  my  sole  and  continual  thouglit.  I  could  not 
well  say  at  this  moment  how  my  lectures  and  courses 
got  on,  but  this  I  knov/,  that  more  than  once  I  have 
euid  'Amelia,'  instead  of '  philosophy.' 

"  It  was  the  name  of  my  beauty — in  fact,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  University,  Mademoiselle  Belmont. — 
Her  father,  a  distinguished  officer,  had  died  on  the 
field  of  battle.  She  occupied  with  her  mother  a  large 
and  handsome  house  in  the  street  in  which  I  lived, 
on  the  same  side,  and  a  few  doors  distant.  This  moth- 
er, wise  and  prudent,  obliged  by  circumstances  to 
inhabit  a  city  filled  with  young  students  from  all 
parts,  and  having  so  charming  a  daughter,  never 
suffered  her  a  moment  from  her  sight,  either  in  or 
out  of  doors.  But  the  good  lady  passionately  loved 
company  and  cards;  and  to  reconcile  her  tastes  with 
her  duties,  she  carried  Amelia  with  her  to  all  the  as- 
semblies of  dowagers,  professors'  wives,  canonesses, 
&e.  t&c.  where  the  poor  girl  ennuicd  herself  to  death 
with  hemming  or  knitting  beside  her  mother's  card- 
table.  But  you  ought  to  liave  been  informed  that  no 
student,  indeed  no  man  under  fifty,  was  admitted.  I 
h»d  then  but  little  chance  of  conveying  my  senti- 


ments to  Amelia.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  any  oth- 
er than  myself  would  have  discovered  this  chance, 
but  I  was  a  perfect  novice  in  gallantry  ;  and,  until 
the  moment  when  I  imbibed  tliis  passion  from  Ame- 
lia's beautiful  dark  eyes,  mine,  having  always  been 
fixed  upon  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  &c. 
understood  nothing  at  all  of  the  language  of  the 
heart.  It  was  at  an  old  lady's,  to  vi^hom  I  was  intro- 
duced, that  I  became  acquainted  with  Amelia;  my 
destiny  led  me  to  her  house  on  the  evening  of  her 
assembly  ;  she  received  me — I  saw  Mademoiselle  de 
Belmont,  and  from  that  instant  her  image  was  en- 
graven in  lines  of  fire  on  my  heart.  The  mother 
fi  owned  at  the  sight  of  a  well-looking  young  man: 
but  my  timid,  grave,  and  perhaps  somewhat  pedantic 
air,  re-assured  licr.  There  were  a  few  other  young 
persons — daughters  and  nieces  of  the  lady  ef  the 
mansion  ;  it  was  summer — they  obtained  permission 
to  walk  in  tlie  garden,  under  the  windows  of  tho  sa- 
loon, and  tho  eyes  of  their  mammas.  I  followed 
them  ;  and,  without  daring  to  address  a  word  to  my 
fair  one,  caught  each  that  fell  f.om  her  lips. 

"  Her  conversation  appeared  to  me  as  chr.rming  as 
her  person  ;  she  spoke  on  diff'eront  subjects  with  in- 
telligence above  her  years.  In  making  some  plea- 
sant remarks  on  the  defects  of  men  in  general,  she 
observed,  that  '  what  she  most  dreaded  was  violence 
of  temper.'  Naturally  of  a  calm  disposition,  I  was 
wishing  to  boast  of  it;  but  not  having  the  courage,  I 
at  last  entered  into  her  idea, and  said  so  much  against 
passion,  that  1  could  not  well  be  suspected  of  an  in- 
clination to  it.  I  was  recompent,'d  by  an  approving 
smile  :  it  emboldened  me,  and  I  £,-..jan  to  talk  juueli 
better  than  I  thought  myself  capable  of  doing  before 
so  many  handsome  women  ;  she  appeared  to  listen 
with  pleasure ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  chapter 
of  fashions,  I  had  no  more  to  say — it  was  an  unknown 
language  ;  neither  did  she  appear  versed  in  it.  Then 
succeeded  observations  on  the  Dowers  in  the  garden; 
I  knew  little  more  of  this  than  of  the  fashions,  but  1 
might  likewise  have  my  particular  taste  ;  and  to  de- 
cide, I  waited  to  learn  that  of  Amelia:  she  declared 
for  the  Rose,  and  grew  animated  in  the  eulogy  of 
her  chosen  flower.  From  that  moment,  it  became 
for  me  the  queen  of  flowers.  '  Amcha,'  said  a  pret- 
ty, little,  laughing  Espicgtc,  'how  many  of  your 
favourites  are  condemned  to  death  this  winter  ?'  "Not 
one,' replied  she;  '  I  renounce  them— their  educa- 
tion is  too  troublesome  and  too  ungrateful  a  task, 
and  I  begin  to  think  I  know  nothing  about  it.' 

"  I  assumed  sufficient  resolution  to  ask  the  expla- 
nation of  this  question  and  answer:  she  gave  it  to 
me;  '  You  have  just  learned  that  1  am  passionately 
fond  of  Roses  ;  it  is  an  hereditary  taste  ;  my  mother 
is  still  fonder  of  them  than  I  am  ;  since  I  was  able 
to  think  of  any  thing,  I  have  had  the  greatest  wish 
to  offer  her  a  Rose-tree  in  blow  (as  a  new-year's  gift) 
on  the  first  of  Januaiy  ;  1  have  never  succeeded. 
Every  year  1  have  put  a  quantity  of  rose-trees  into 
vases ;  the  greater  number  perished  ;  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  off"er  one  rose  to  my  mother.'  So 
little  did  I  know  of  the  culture  of  flowers,  as  to  be 
perfectly  ignorant  that  it  was  possible  to  have  roses 
in  winter  ;''but  from  the  moment  I  understood  that 
it  might  be,  without  a  miracle,  and  that  incessant 
attention  only  was  necessary,  I  promised  myself, 
that  this  year  the  first  of  January  should  not  pass 
without  Ameha's  off'ering  her  mother  a  rose-tree  in 
blow.  We  returned  to  tho  saloon— so  close  was  I 
on  the  watch,  that  I  heard  her  ask  my  name  in  a 
whisper.  Her  companion  answered,  •  I  know  him 
only  by  reputation  ;  they  say  he  is  an  author  ;  and 
so  learned,  that  lie  is  already  a  professor.'  '  I  should 
never  have  guessed  it,'  said  Amelia;  'he  seetns  nei- 
ther vain  nor  pedantic.'  How  thankful  was  I  for  this 
reputation.— Next  morning  I  went  to  a  gardener 


and  ordered  fifty  rose-trees  of  different  months  to  be 
put  in  vases.  '  It  must  be  singular  ill  fortune,'  tho't 
1,  '  if,  among  this  number,  one  at  least  docs  not 
flower.'  On  leaving  the  gardener,  I  went  to  my 
bookseller's — purchased  some  works  on  flowers,  and 
returned  home  full  of  hope.  I  intended  to  accompa- 
ny my  rose-tree  with  a  fine  letter,  in  which  I  should 
request  to  be  permitted  to  visit  Madame  ds  Belmont, 
in  order  to  teach  her  daughter  the  art  of  having  roses 
in  winter;  the  agreeable  lesson,  and  tho  charming 
scholar,  were  to  me  much  pleasantcr  themes  than 
those  of  my  philosophical  lectures.  I  built  on  all 
this  the  prettiest  romance  possible  ;  my  milk  pail 
had  not  yet  got  on  so  far  as  Pert-cUe's  ;  she  held  it 
on  her  head  ;  and  my  rose  was  not  yet  transplanted 
into  its  vase  ;  but  I  saw  it  all  in  blow.  In  the  mean- 
time, 1  was  happy  only  in  imagination;  I  no  longer 
saw  Amelia  ;  they  ceased  to  invite  me  to  tho  dowa- 
ger parties,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  mix  in  those 
of  y  oung  people.  I  must  then  be  restricted,  until 
my  introducer  was  in  a  state  of  presentation,  to  see- 
ing her  every  evening  pass  by,  as  they  went  to  their 
parties.  Happily  for  me,  Madame  de  Belmont  was 
such  a  coward  in  a  carriage,  that  she  preferred  walk- 
ing when  it  was  possible.  I  knew  the  hour  in  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home  ;  I  learned 
to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  their  gate  from 
that  of  all  the  others  of  the  quarter ;  my  window  on 
the  ground  floor  was  always  open  ;  at  the  moment  I 
heard  their  gate  unclose,  I  snatched  up  some  volume, 
which  was  often  turned  upside  down,  stationed  my- 
self at  the  window,  as  if  profoundly  cccapieu  with 
my  study,  and  thus  almost  every  day  saw  for  an  in- 
stant tho  lovely  girl,  and  this  instant  was  sufficient 
to  attach  me  to  her  still  more  deeply.  The  elegant 
simplicity  of  her  dress  ;  her  rich,  dark  hair  wreath- 
ed round  her  head,  and  falling  in  ringlets  on  her 
forehead  ;  her  slight  and  graceful  figure — her  step  at 
once  light  and  commanding— the  fairy  foot  that  the 
care  of  guarding  the  snowy  robe  rendered  visible, 
inflamed  my  admiration  ;  while  her  dignified  and 
composed  manner,  her  attention  to  her  mother,  and 
the  afl'ability  with  which  she  saluted  her  inferiors, 
touched  my  heart  yet  more.  I  began  too  to  fancy, 
that,  limited  as  were  my  opportunities  of  attracting 
her  notice,  1  was  not  entirely  inditfereiit  to  her.  J'or 
example,  on  leaving  home,  she  usually  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  ;  for  liad  she  passed 
close  to  my  windows,  she  guessed,  that,  intently  oc- 
cupied as  I  chose  to  appear,  I  could  not  well  raise 
my  eyes  from  my  bock ;  then  as  she  came  near  my 
house,  there  was  always  something  to  say,  in  rather 
a  louder  tone,  as  '  Take  care,  mamma;  lea-i  heavier 
on  me  ;  do  you  feel  cold  .'''  I  then  raised  my  eyes, 
looked  at  her,  saluted  her,  and  generally  encountered 
the  transient  glance  of  my  divinity,  who,  with  a 
blush,  lowered  her  eyes,  and  returned  my  salute. — 
The  mother,  all  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  hoods,  saw 
nothing.  I  saw  every  thing — and  surrendered  my 
heart.  A  slight  circumstance  augmented  my  hopes. 
I  had  published  '  An  Abridgement  of  Practical  Phi- 
losophy.' It  was  an  extract  from  my  course  of  lec- 
tures— was  successful,  and  tho  edition  was  sold.  My 
bookseller,  aware  that  I  had  some  copies  remaining, 
came  to  beg  one  for  a  customer  of  his,  who  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  it  ;  and  he  named  Mademoi- 
selle Amelia  Belmont.  I  actually  blushed  with 
pleasure  ;  to  conceal  my  embarrassment,  I  laughing- 
ly inquired,  what  could  a  girl  of  her  ago  want  witii 
so  serious  a  work  '  To  read  it,  air, — doubtless,' 
replied  the  bookseller  ;  '  Mademoiselle  Amelia  docs 
not  resemble  tho  generality  of  j'oung  ladies  ;  she 
prefers  useful  to  amusing  books.'  He  then  mention- 
ed the  names  of  several  that  he  had  lately  sent  to 
her  ;  and  they  gave  ine  a  high  opinion  of  her  taste. 
'  From  her  impatience;  for  your  book,'  added  he,  '  I 
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can  answer  for  it,  that  it  will  Ido  perused  with  great 
pleasure  :  more  thah  ten  rncs'jages  have  been  sent  ; 
at  last,  I  promised  it  for  to-morrow,  and  I  beg  of  you 
to  enable  me  to  keep  my  word.'  I  thrilled  with  joy, 
a.s  I  gave  him  the  voluineK,  at  the  idea  that  Amelia 
would  read  my  sentiments,  and  that  slie  would  learn 
to  knov/  me. 

'■  October  arrived,  and  with  it  my  fifty  vases  of 
rose-trees;  for  which,  of  course,  tliey  made  mo  pay 
what  they  chose  ; — and  I  wa.s  as  delighted  to  count 
them  in  my  room,  as  a  miser  would  his  sacks  of  gold. 
Tiioy  all  looked  rather  languishing,  but  then  it  was 
because  they  had  not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to 
the  new  earth.  I  read  all  that  was  over  written  on 
t!ie  culture  of  roses,  with  much  more  attention  than 
1  had  formerly  read  my  old  philosophers  ;  and  I  end- 
ed as  wise  as  I  began.  I  perceived  that  tiiis  science, 
like  all  others,  has  no  fi-xsd  rules,  and  tliat  each 
vaunts  hi.s  system,  and  believes  it  the  best.  One  of 
my  gardener  authors  would  iiave  the  rose-trees  as 
iiiucU  as  possible  in  the  open  air;  anotlier  recom- 
mendeu  their  being  kept  closs  shut  up  ;  one  ordered 
constant  watering;  another  absolutely  forbade  it. — 
■  It  is  thu.s  wltii  the  education  of  man,'  said  1,  clos- 
i.ng  the  volumes  in  vexation.  '  Always  in  e.Ytremes 
— let  us  try  the  medium  between  these  opposite  o- 
pinions.'  I  established  a  good  thermometer  in  my 
room  ;  and,  according  to  its  indications,  i  put  tlieui 
outside  the  windows,  or  took  them  lii  :  you  may 
gue.5s  that  fifty  vases,  to  which  1  gave  tl-.is  exercise 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  the  variations 
of  the  atmospliore,  did  not  leave  me  much  idle  time; 
and  this  was  the  occupation  of  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy !  Ah!  v/eli  might  they  have  taken  liis  cliair 
fri>m  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  scliool,  a  thousand 
times  more  cliildish  than  the  youngest  of  those  pu- 
mls  to  whom  I  hurried  over  the  customary  routine  of 
l>hilo3ophical  lessons :  my  whole  mind  was  fixed  on 
Aine'ia  and  my  rcse-trees. 

'•  Tlie  death  of  the  greater  number  of  my  clcrcs, 
.hov/cver,  soon  lightened  my  labour  ;  mere  than  half 
of  them  never  struck  root.  I  flung  them  into  the 
fire  ;  a  fourth  ))art  of  tliose  that  remained,  after  un- 
I'olding  ,^ome  little  leaves,  stopped  there.  Several 
a.-'snmed  a  blackish  yellow  tint,  and  gave  me  liopes 
of  beautifying  ;  some  flourished  surprisingly,  but  on- 
ly in  leaves  ;  others,  to  my  great  joy,  were  covered 
v.'ith  buds  ;  ljut  in  a  fe  w  days  they  always  got  that 
little  yellow  circle  v.'iiich  the  gardeners  cail  the  col- 
lar, and  «'hich  is  to  them  a  mortal  malady — their 
stalks  twisted — they  drooped — and  finally  Icll,  one 
ailsr  tlic  other,  to  the  cartli — not  a  single  bud  remain- 
ing on  my  poor  trees.  'J'his  withered  my  liopes ; 
and  t!io  more  care  I  took  of  mj-  invalids — the  more  I 
liav/ked  them  from  v.'indow  to  window,  the  v.'orse 
they  grcv,'.  At  last,  one  of  them, and  but  one,  prom- 
ised to  rjward  my  trouble — thickly  covered  wifh 
Ijaves,  it  formed  a  handsome  bush,  from  the  laiddje 
'i(  '.vhicli  sprang  out  a  fine,  vigorous  branch,  cro  wned 
with  .sl.x  beautiful  buds  that  ijot  no  collar — gvew,  tn- 
l;iTgod,_npd  even  di.=!covered,  through  the;r  calioes,  a 
slight  rose  tint.  There  v.'ere  still  six  long  weeks 
before  the  nev/  year  ;  and,  cortalnlj',  four,  at  least, 
of  my  precious  buds  would  be  blown  'ay  tlr.U  time. 
jSehold  me  now  recompensed  for  all  niy  pain.-i  ;  hope 
re-entered  my  heart,  and  every  moment  I  looked  on 
tfiy  beauteous  introducer  with  complacency. 

[nE.MAINDETi  IN  OUK  -NEXT.] 

Gooo  Advice. — Run  not  into  debt,  either  for 
wares  sold,  or  money  borrowed  ;  be  content  to  want 
things  that  arc  not  of  absolute  necessity,  rather  than 
to  run  up  the  score  ;  such  a  man  pays  at  the  latter 
end  a  third  part  more  than  the  principal  comes  to, 
and  is  in  perpetual  servitude  to  his  creditors — lives 
uncomfortably — is  necessitated  to  Increase  his  debts, 
to  stop  his  creditors'  mouths — and  many  times  falls 
into  desperate  courses. — Sir  A!aUhcin  Hale. 

QrARKj-t-s. — He  tliat  blows  the  coals  in  quarrels 
lie  has  nothing  to  do  with,  has  no  right  to  coraj>lain 
if  the  sparks  1ly  in  his  facs. 


SALEM : 

TUESDAY   NOO.H,  FiEBRUAIty  17,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

A  DROP  OF  WATER. 

When  is  a  garden  walk  more  refreshing  or  more 
delightful  than  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  morning 
What  varied  beauties  are  then  beheld  by  the  devout 
admirer  of  nature  ?  How  much  of  God  does  he  dis- 
cover even  in  so  small  a  portion  of  his  works  But 
when  enabled  to  "  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,  "and  with  an  unpresumptuous  eye  fixed  on 
heaven,  to  say,  "My  Father  made  them  all,"  liow 
does  his  soul  glow  with  rapture  and  burn  with  ado- 
ration ;  Cold  and  insensible  indeed  must  be  the 
heart  which  has  no  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  blind  the  moral  vision  which  beholds  not  in  the 
quivering  leaf,  and  falling  drop,  tlie  traces  of  an  al- 
mighty hand. 

Such  were  my  reflections  on  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing, as  I  reached  the  spot  where  bloomed  my  favor- 
ite rose-tree.  It  was  one  that  I  had  carefully  cher- 
ished, and  whose  opening  buds  I  had  watched  with 
tender  solicitude.  It  was  my  happiness  to  salute  its 
first  blown  rose  ;  and  being  wet  with  the  morning 
dew  which  glittered  in  the  sun-beams,  it  appeared  to 
ma  an  object  of  uncommon  loveliness.  Within  its 
blushing  petals  lay  embosomed  a  dew-drop,  large  and 
beautiful,  exceeding  in  brilliance  even  the  rich  dia- 
mond of  Golconda.  To  this  watery  pearl  my  atten- 
tion was  unconsciously  drawn,  and  I  forgot  even  my 
rose,  while  gazing  on  its  trembling  inmate.  Prompt- 
ed at  length  by  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  little  intruder^  1  said  to  it,  "What  art  thou,  fair 
one  W^hence  art  thou  ?  Whither  dost  thou  direct 
thy  trembling  course.^"  As  I  listened  witli  mute  at- 
tention, the  following  reply  reached  my  ear.  "  I  am 
a  drop  of  water,  tremulous  and  evanescent,  liable  to  be 
torn  from  my  dwelling  by  the  gentlest  breeze,  or  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  first  ray  of  the  noon-tide  sun  ;  yet 
am  I  the  workmanship  of  an  Almighty  hand  ;  yet  have 
I  existed  from  the  beginning.  Ere  the  moon,  which 
at  this  moment  gilds  the  mountain-tops,  was  created, 
1  held  a  place  in  this  material  world  ;  and  even  be- 
fore the  day  dawned,  or  the  "  day  spring  from  on 
high"  knew  his  place,  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  this 
mundiine  sphere,  When  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,  I  was  there  ;  and  when  the  sound,  "  let 
there  be  light,''  issued  from  the  throne  of  the  Crea- 
tor, I  heard  it, and  saw  the  light,  "in  swift  obedience 
move."  1  beheld  the  moon  when  she  first  walked  in 
brioiitness,  and  the  sun,  when  he  shone  in  his  ear- 
liest strength  :  yet,  I  did  not  long  remain  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  The  voice  was  addressed  to  me  ; 
I  heard  it,  and  when  He,  who  'spake,  and  it  was 
done.'  commanded  a  separation  in  the  waters,  1  re- 
ma,ined  beneath  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  sunk 
with  my  companions  in  the  ocean's  bod.  Various 
and  repeated  have  been  my  changes  since  that  pe- 
riod, and  such  will  they  conlinuo  to  be,  while  my 
existence  ehail  remain.  Sometimes  I  have  been 
drawn  by  the  king  of  day  from  ocean's  bosom,  and 
been  enthroned  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  vrhere  I 
have  smiled  at  the  darkness  and  tuiraoil  of  this  low- 


er world.  Again,  I  have  formed  the  circling  rain- 
bow, which  has  appeared  the  prido  and  glory  of  the 
uj)per  skies.  Often  have  I  quitted  my  lofty  habita- 
tion, and  sought  a  dwelling  place  on  this  terrestrial 
sphere.  Sometimes  I  have  descended  iii  the  gentla 
April  shower ;  again  in  the  dark,  roaring  tempest. 
Sometimes  1  have  been  borne  on  the  keen  northern 
blast,  which  accompanies  the  cold  storms  of  v/inter, 
and  once  have  I  rode  on  the  whirlwind's  wing,  and 
formed  the  terrific  water-spout  of  the  great  deep. — 
Thou  hast  often  seen  me  in  the  fountain  from  which 
thou  dost  quench  thy  thirst,  and  in  the  gently  purl- 
ing rivulet ;  in  the  white  mist,  which  rolls  up  the 
mountain's  side,  and  in  the  dew  which  is  sued  on 
the  tender  herbage.  Thou  hast  beheld  me  too  in  the 
rattling  hail-stones  and  the  pendant  icicle,  and  in 
the  fleecy  snows  of  winter;  and  thou  beholdest  mc, 
this  morning,  a  brilliaat  pearl  in  the  bosom  of  thy 
blushing  rose  :  yet  here  I  shall  not  long  remain.  I 
may  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  thou  wilt 
see  me  no  more  forever.  I  may  not  again  graco 
thy  garden ;  and  even  if  I  should,  peradventure  thou 
wilt  not  be  here.  Before  I  revisit  this  region,  thou 
mayest  have  withdrawn  from  the  theatre  of  life,  and 
retired  in  silence  to  thy  narrow  house.  Perhaps  I 
may  fall  upon  thy  turf,  and  refresh  the  grass  that 
shall  wave  over  thy  head.  Thou  dost  now  appear 
firm  and  vigorous,  able  to  withstand  the  rough  blastn 
of  many  winters,  while  I  am  the  sport  of  the  gentlest 
breeze  ;  yet  shall  I  remain,  and  act,  and  shine,  long 
after  thy  memory  has  sunk  into  oblivious  rest.  But 
I  shall  fail  one  morning,  and  sink  into  eternal  ruin. 
My  days  are  numbering,  and  will  be  finished  in  tlio 
course  of  centuries.  The  exact  time  is  to  me  un- 
known. Till  it  arrive,  I  shall  continue  to  describe 
my  circle  of  duties  ;  and  when  He,  who  first  created 
the  waters,  and  said  to  the  foaming  deep,  "  hitherto 
shalt  thou  como,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  wa^'cs  be  stayed,"  shall  say,  in  yet  louder  ac- 
cents, "let  there  be  no  more  sea,"  then  shall  I  lay 
down  my  being,  and  sink  with  my  companions  oi  tho 
aqueous  family,  into  an  endless  nonentity.  ' 

As  I  listened,  the  rising  sun  expanded  the  half 
opened  rose,  its  stem  became  withered,  its  head  re- 
I  clined,  and  the  pearly  treasure  was  consigned  to  the 
j  ground.    I  tried  to  gather  it  again,  but  it  had  l«ft 
i  me  forever. 


FOR  THE  MISCELL.lXr. 

j      "MIND  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS." 

I  These  few  words  are  very  explicit  and  fall  of 
I  meaning.  It  is  too  true  that  there  are  many  persona 
in  all  classes  of  society,  who  never  appear  to  be  con- 
tented or  happy,  unless  they  are  meddling  with  the 
business  and  private  concerns  of  otiier  people.  They 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  tho  sole  beings  in  the 
Universe,  capable  of^  exercising  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties— tliat  they  have  the  sole  prerogative  and  right 
to  dictate  to  other  individuals,  what  they  shall  do, 
and  what  they  shall  vot  do.  They  would  fain  have 
us  to  boiiove  that  their  opinions  and  wishes  must  ba 
paramount  to  every  thing  else — that  their  decisions 
m'ast  bo  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  laws  of  th* 
Modes  and  Persians, 

There  is  one  class  of  tho  aforesaid  persons  who 
claim  it  as  tb3;r  pre-og^tive  to  judge  of  tho  character 
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of  others  Ihcir  respective  merits  and  demerits. 

Tlicrs  is  no  one,  however  correct  ho  may  be  in  his 
moral  deportment,  that  escapes  their  notice.  His 
dress,  conversation  and  actions  must  first  undergo 
their  severest  scrutiny,  and  then  he  is  suffered  to  go 
iato  the  world  with  such  a  character  as  these  self- 
important  critics  may  deem  expedient  to  give  him. 

There  is  another  class  whose  motto  is  "slander." 
No  matter  what  a  character  one  possesses — no  mat- 
ter what  is  the  reputation  of  the  individual.  His 
sentence  is  fixed — ho  must  be  slandered.  Some 
there  are  who  come  out  operiJy, publicly,  in  the  Press, 
and  without  any  fear  or  remorse  of  conscience,  slan- 
der those  whose  character  has  always  been  that  of 
innocence  and  strict  integrity .  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  most  vile  and  degrading  insinua- 
tions, and  impose  upon  individuals  lovv'  and  contemp- 
tible epithets.  Because  they  have  not  boon  brought 
to  justice,  and  received  the  reward  due  to  their  deeds 
of  wickedness,  they  seem  to  take  courage,  and  go 
on  with  new  vigour.  The  public  voice  is  silent,  and 
no  one  dares  to  raise  his  voice,  through  fear  lest  ho 
shall  feel  the  slanderer  s  rod.  Others  there  are,  and 
much  more  to  be  feared,  who  resort  to  that  more  das- 
tard and  cowardly  mode  of  attacking  one's  charac- 
ter, and  that  is  secretly  and  in  private.  Thus  one's 
reputation  and  character  is  undermined  and  ruined, 
without  even  a  single  warning  voice.  The  con- 
tempt of  public  opinion  is  immediately  heaped  upon 
him,  and  he  is  suffered  to  live  disrespected  and  in 
obscurity. 

But  there  is  another  class  who  scern  to  think  that 
they  are  almost  omnipotent— that  they  hold  the 
earthly  destinies  of  others  in  their  hands.  Such  are 
those  who  are  continually  "  making  matches,"  as  the 
vulgar  saj-ing  is,  for  others.  These  persons,  call 
thc.n:i  by  whatever  name  you  please,  whether  old 
maids,  witches,  or  mateh-makers ,  are  continually  cir- 
eulating  reports  of  the  engagement  of  such-and-such 
sn  one.  The  looks,  the  gait,  the  every  action,  and 
the  every  word  uttered,  is  carefully  noticed  by  these 
supernatural  beings.  The  council  is  immediately 
called — the  match  made,  and  the  engagement  pro- 
claimed— and  gladly  would  they  appoint  the  day  for 
celebrating  the  nuptials. 

Tkore  are  a  number  of  inferior  classes,  a  descrip- 
lion  of  whose  habits,  customs  and  laws,  we  shall  de- 
fer until  a  more  convenient  time.  But  we  would 
adviso,  and  earnestly  intreat  all  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  above  charges,  to  quickly  look 
about  and  provide  for  themselves  a  purer  atmosphere, 
for  they  may  rest  assured,  that,  whatever  their 
friends  and  associates  may  think  of  it,  their  charac- 
ters sooner  or  later  will  be  exposed — that  severe  cri- 
tic, public  opinion,  will  find  them  out,  and  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  UTTER  CONTEMPT. 

KOR  THE  ladies'  MI3CELLANV. 

The  natural  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  is  placed  in  the  world,  make  him 
eminently  a  social  being.  Our  Maker  has  formed 
us  to  exert  an  influence  upon  each  other,  which  has 
never  yet  been  duly  estimated.  No  man  can  exist 
exclusively  for  himself ;  and  neither  the  vices  nor 
the  virtues  of  any  man  are  confined  to  his  own  breast. 
There  lives  not  the  person  who  has  not  at  some  time 
contributed  much  to  implant  the  seeds  of  virtue  in 
Ihe  heart  of  his  associate,  or  to  nourish  those  of  vice. 

But,  thers  are  aome  situations  in  life  which  seem 


to  involve  an  overwhelming  responsibility,  and  in 
comparison  with  which,  that  connected  with  other 
stations  appears  trilling.  Such  is  the  responsibility 
connected  with  the  sicred  office  of  aMoxHEH.  Her 
privilege  it  is,  to  make  the  first  indelible  impression 
upon  the  infant  mind.  She  will  fit  it  for  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness  in  the  world,  or  render  it  a  de- 
graded and  debased  member  of  society.  On  her  it 
depends,  in  no  small  degree,  whether  its  existence 
shall  be  a  blessing  to  itself  and  the  world,  or  a  curse 
to  both. 

Every  child  considers  its  Mother  as  its  best  friend. 
She  is  identified  with  his  very  existence.  Hers  per- 
haps was  the  first  name  ho  ever  lisped  ;  certain  it  is, 
hers  is  the  first  image  ever  enshrined  in  his  heart. 
In  a  father  he  has  found  a  firm  protector  ;  in  a  moth- 
er, a  tender  and  confiding  companion.  In  her  bosom 
he  has  reposed  all  the  sorrows  and  fears  of  his  child- 
hood, and  in  iior  gentle  caresses  and  soothing  kind- 
ness, has  found  a  relief  for  all.  He  has  seen  affec- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  a  father  ;  but  in  a  mother  a 
decperand  tenderer  ibeIing,whichbeggarB  the  name.' 
Whose  directions  would  he  obey  so  implicitly,  whose 
instructions  treasure  up  with  so  much  care,  as  those 
which  fall  from  her  lips  ?  In  whose  motives  would 
he  feci  such  perfect  confidence,  in  whose  love  would 
he  so  securely  trust  ?  Would  he  not  almost  feel,  as 
if  transgressing  such  commands,  violating  such  a 
law  of  kindness,  was  a  sin  for  which  no  pardon  could 
be  found,  even  in  the  bosom  of  Almighty  love.  The 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  may  in  some  instances  over- 
come all  this,  and  the  future  man  may  plunge  into 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  excess ;  and  the  voice, 
which  once  faithfully  reproved  his  follies,  and  urged 
him  to  amend,  may  long  since  have  joined  the  song 
of  the  blessed  above.  But,  as  he  enters  the  haunts 
of  revelry,  that  voice  is  still  in  his  ears;  as  he  bends 
over  the  gaming  table,  or  tries  to  fly  from  himself  in 
the  house  of  infamy ,  her  image  is  presented  to  his 
mind,  as  in  days  past,  she  knelt  with  him  before  the 
al'ar  of  her  God,  and  humbly  implored  him  to  guide 
his  youth,  and  support  his  age,  so  that  at  last  she 
miglit  meet  her  child  in  glory.  The  remembrance 
of  scenes  like  these  forbid  his  rest,  and  he  feels  him- 
solf  compelled  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue  and 
happiness. 

Itut,  how  docs  the  character  of  many  parents  com- 
pare v/ith  the  picture  here  drawn.'  Far  better  for 
their  children,  far  better  for  mankind,  did  every  one 
who  sustains  such  an  office,  act  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  duty.  Such  good  fruit  can  never  be  e.\- 
poctcd,  where  such  seed  is  not  sown.  Let  a  child 
133  taught  that  he  is  not  a  mere  machine — let  hini  be 
taught  to  act  from  his  own  moral  principle,  and  few 
indeed,  will  be  the  cases  wliere  an  appeal  to  that 
moral  principle  will  be  unavailing.  But,  unless  the 
parent  acts  from  such  principle,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  implant  it  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  He 
v.'ill  seldom  obey  a  commaivd  given  in  a  voice  which 
trembles  witli  rage  ;  or,  if  lie  does,  he  will  feel  that 
it  is  an  obedience  which  degrades  him.  Moral  pow- 
er is  the  only  engine  VvJiiich  can  be  brought  to  oper- 
ate successfully  on  the  minds  of  children.  Firmness 
and  decision,  united  v/ith  perfect  calmness,  will  ac- 
complish what  passion  never  can. 

It  is  at  HOME  where  a  mother  should  spend  tiie 
largest  portion  of  her  time.  It  should  be  her  para- 
dise. She  should  superintend  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  delight  to  train  them  to  every  lofty 
and  noble  sentiment,  and  to  cultivate  every  generous 
emotion.  But,  when  we  see  one  who  should  be  thus 
employed,  upon  the  public  promenade,  arrayed  in  all 
the  trappings  of  wealtli,  seemingly  proud  of  the  sup- 
posed admiration  she  excites,  and  vain  of  such  osten- 
tatious display,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  her 
children  will  never  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  and 
that  she  never  will  be  numbered  among  the  virtuous 
daughters  of  her  country. 

;    J.  S.  W. 

DtSTRESsiKG. — At  Charlestown,  oriThnrsday  night 
last,  adwelling-house  was  burnt,  and  P.Irs.  Sally  True, 
wife  of  Capt  Henry  True,  aged  45;  their  son  Stephen, 
aged  17;  and  their  daughters,  Marj-Ann,  aged  12, 
and  Catharine,  aged  8,  perished  in  the  flames. 


roR  THE  MISCELI.ANT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  justly  too, 
upon  the  sad  and  woeful  effects  of  the  coquetry  of  the 
fair  sex.  But  how  ungenerously  have  the  "dear  de- 
ceivers" of  the  other  sex  been  left  unmolested  and 
unnoticed,  to  prosecute  the  inglorious  work  of  steal- 
ing hearts,  and  then  leaving  them  "alone  in  their 
misery." 

A  young  man  of  engaging  manners,  fascinating 
eyes,  and  atender  voice  "  pays  attention"  to  a  sweet 
girl  of  eighteen.  At  first,  she  is  pleased  with  his  po- 
liteness and  ease,  because  his  object  seems  to  be,  to 
make  her  happy.  Soon,  she  admires  his  fine  black 
eyes,  because,  when  they  alight  on  her,  they  are  so 
sweetly  languishing.  In  a  little  time  she  starts,  the 
blood  mounts  to  her  brow,  and  her  heart  flutters,  for 
she  thought  she  heard  his  voice,  and  it  sounded  just 
as  it  did,  when  he  first  called  her  "  dear  *  *  *  *  »." 
(Ah,  she's  won  I)  Poor  girl,  do  you  think  he  loveo 
you  .'  Oh  no  !  he  never  said  one  word — he  never 
meant  to  be  "engaged"  to  you  I  He  thought  you 
were  a  pretty  girl,  and  your  ill-concealed  affection 
flattered  his  vanity ;  and  he  thought  himself  a  "wit- 
ty fellow."  But  he  is  married  to-night.  *  *  »  * 
Alas  !  it  is  nearly  five  years  since  that  man  was 
married,  and  that  pretty  girl  is  still  single,  and  a  ma- 
niac ;  for  she  loved  him  with  her  earliest  and  tonder- 
estlove.  But  she  was  a  silly  and  unreasonable  girl, 
for  he  never  told  her  he  loved  her — he  never  was 
"  engaged .'" 

I  knew  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  and  I  know  her 
now.  Her  step  was  light  and  airy  ;  joy  beamed 
from  her  dark  blue  eyes:  the  rose  of  health  bloomed 
on  her  cheek,  and  gladsomeness  was  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  rounded  and  tiny  form.  JVojc,  where  is 
her  little  step  s  elasticity  It  is  changed  to  a  longer 
and  measured  tread  ;  her  blue  eyes  have  grown  light- 
er, and  look  melancholy  ;  the  rose  has  strayed  from 
her  soft  cheek,  and  given  place  to  the  lily's  white- 
ness ;  and  her  movements  are  mild  and  kind,  and  she 
seems  like  a  gentle  nurse.  A  stranger  would  knov\r 
her  to  be  one  of  sorrow's  daughters,  for  her  mild  eye 
is  often  wet  with  the  tear  of  sympathy.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  she  gave  her  heart  to  one,  and  he  dt- 
ceived  her. 

My  dear  girls,  be  on  your  guard,  for  the  gentlemen 
have  some  vanity,  as  little  as  you'd  thuik  it ;  and 
they  are  as  fond  of  conquering  hearts  as  you  are. — 
Never  trust  him  with  your  heart,  nor  believe  he  loves 
you,  till  he  has  told  you  so,  z.n^  proved  it  too. 
^   OWENA. 

MXK  R I  E  D  , 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr  Richard  Elliot  to  Miss  Sophronia  Hill. 

On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bolles,  Mr^ 
Benjamin  Balch,  jun.  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Moore, 
daughter  of  David  Moore,  Esq. 

Last  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Winn,  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Stiiiipson. 

In  Marblehead,  by  Pie  v.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  John 
Swasey  to  Miss  Abigail  Turner. 

In  this  town,  William  Henry,  aged  14,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  William  Procter.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  room  by  a  severe  and  painful  in- 
disposition; and  through  the  whole  of  his  sickness  he 
was  never  heard  to  murmur  or  complain,  but  with 
chriii- ian  fortitude  and  patience  he  v.'aited  for  his  great 
and  last  change. 

Mrs  Si;si.n  Gowen,  aged  74,  Vvfidow  of  the  late 
iilr  Charles  Gowen. 

Mrs.  Sally  Ingalls,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Ingalls,  aged 
59.  Funeral  on  Thursday  afternoon,  from  hia  dwell- 
ing house  in  South  Salem. 

At  Danvers  Almshouse,  Kezia  Trask,  f»2.  Sha 
had  been  deranged  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  Marblehead,  iMr.  John  Selnian,  aged  23. 

In  upper  Beverly,  on  Saturday,  Capt  Hugh  Hill,, 
in  tlie  89th  year  of  hia  age. 

At  Lynn.  Mr  Nchcmiah  Bas.'iol,  ac-ed  80. — Jir  E- 
noch  M.  Mcrritts,  aged  23.    Widow  Lvdii  Mans- 
field, aged  83.    A  child  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nichols- 
death  occasioned  by  its  clothes  taking  fire,  ia  th*  , 
ubaonco  cf  its  parental 
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From  the  Camden  Journal. 
LOVE'S  VOYAGE. 
The  Vignette  on  the  presentation  page  of  the  "  To- 
ken," for  1829,  embodies  a  beautiful  tliought.  Love 
Bailing  round  the  world — his  vessel,  &c.  composed 
of  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the  "  Boy  God." 

Launch'd  is  the  bark,  the  sail  unfurl'd, 

The  helmsman  at  his  post ; 
His  ocean  is  the  wide,  wide  world, 

His  compass  has  been  lost : 
And  vain  is  now  his  utmost  skill 

To  lower  the  swelling  sail. 
But  on  at  random,  wanders  still 

This  play  thing  of  the  gale  ! 

His  lighten  torch-mast,  once  a  guide, 

Now  throws  its  beams  around, 
To  show  how  useless  was  the  pride 

While  wreath  cords  round  it  bound, 
His  arrov/  holds  its  station  still, 

Unmov'd  by  each  fond  art. — 
That  pointed  arrov/,  never  will 

From  Love's  gay  trappings  part. 

Away,  away,  the  vessel  speeds, 

Uncheck'd  its  devious  course — 
No  threaten'd  danger  ever  heeds. 

While  passion's  breeze  lends  force  ; 
In  vain  may  Prudence,  from  afar, 

With  lifted  hands  exclaim  I 
Hope  ever  lights  her  beacon  star, 

And  Love  pursues  the  flame  '. 

Onward,  still  onward — whero's  the  clime 

Through  which  he  has  not  been 
And  who  will  dare  predict  the  time 

When  he  may  next  be  seen  ? 
That  bow  wrought  bark  !  ah,  who  may  tell 

When  last  it  ilitted  by  ? 
Or  guess  what  echoed  its  farewell, 

The  light  laugh — or  a  s'gh 

Love's  Ocean  is  the  wide,  wide  world,. 

Young  hearts  its  waves  composing  ; 
His  bark  is  launch'd,  his  sail  unfurl  d, 

And  none  shall  see  its  closing. 
When  fair  the  breeze  that  wafts  him  on, 

Each  trace  !iov;  sweet  to  mark  ! 
But  tempest  lost — his  vessel  gone  I — 

God  speed  the  little  Bark  ! 


THE  RUSSL^N  PEASANTS. 
Ivlusic  is  love's  first  language.    It  v.'ill  tell 
V/hat  the  sealed  lip  refuseth  utterance, 
And  makes  the  poor  man  eloquent  as  the  rich, 
And  the  avowal  of  the  unlearned  as  clear 
As  the  philosophers.    It  hath  no  rulo 
Of  a  polite  observance  to  freeze  up 
The  natural  fervor — it  is  like  the  wind, 
Breathed  as  tho  spirit  listetli,  and  in  tones 
Whose  compass  is  the  measure  of  the  hearty 

There  are  bo  many  stories  of  its  power. 

And  all  of  them  so  true,  that  it  were  hard 

To  find  one  new  to  you.    It  is  the  same 

Sweet  history  forever,  of  a  maid 

Very  disdainful,  v/ho,  with  haughty  pride 

Sliijlited  her  lover  carelessly,  and  then, 

liy  moonlight,  or  some  beautiful  time,  he  came, 

And  of  him'self  sang  touciiingly,  and  she 

IJelted  and  wept,  and  so  the  story  ends, 

As  a!!  such  stoiie.?  do.    I  meant  to  tell 

One  of  a  P.ussian  girl  that  I,  when  young, 

Read  and  wept  over ;  but  the  moon  is  past, 

And  you  shall  have  tire  picture,  and  to  night, 

V/hen  your  sv/oet  oyes  are  folded,  you  can  dream 

Ono  that  is  much  more  beautiful,  you  knov/, 

Jiy  thinking,  as  you  go  ta  sleep  oi-  me. 


LADIES'  MISCELI.ANY. 


From  the  Lsdies'  Magazine. 
A  THOUGHT — by  mus.  siGounNiiv. 
There's  a  glorious  light  at  the  gates  of  the  west, 
When  tho  summer  sun  passeth  through  to  his  rest, — 
'Tis  bright  on  the  lake  where  the  moonbeam  slept, 
And  the  tear  is  pure  which  the  dews  have  wept; 
But  there  shines  no  light  beneath  the  sky. 
Like  that  which  beams  from  a  mother's  eye. 

The  harp  is  sweet  at  its  dying  close, 

And  the  hum  of  the  bee  from  the  breast  of  the  rose, 

And  the  song  of  the  bird  when  she  rises  high 

From  her  chirping  nest,  through  the  vernal  sky  ; — 

But  earth  hath  no  sound  so  sweet  to  heaj, 

As  the  voice  of  a  babe  to  its  mother's  ear. 

From  the  London  Fjjrget-Me-JVot. 
FROM  AN  ABSENTEE— BY  barry  cprnwall. 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Thy  sweet  voice  is  with  me  still — 
On  the  dumb,  untrodden  mountains — 
In  the  silver-speaking  fountains — 

In  the  wandering  winds  that  roam, 
And  never,  never  find  a  home — 
In  the  sky-lark's  merrier  measure, 
When  she  fills  tho  morn  with  pleasure  ; 
And  by  day,  and  in  the  night, 
Thy  soft  eyes  are  my  love-light, 
While  thy  tender  voice  doth  cherish 
Hope  to  life,  which  else  might  perish. 
O  voice,  which  comes  o'er  land  and  seas  I 
O  eyes,  bright  'midst  the  tamarask  trees  ! 
Why  need  I  dream  of  past  emotion  ? 
Of  distant  skies  .''  of  severing  ocean  ? 
'Midst  toil  and  war,  'neath  Indian  suns, 
'Midst  deserts  where  no  river  runs. 
What  caro  I Ye  are  shade  and  river — 
Are  hope — are  joy  which  faileth  never  ! 


SHOPPING. 

A  lady,  a  shopping,  through  Chsapside  once  passed 

To  perplex  and  annoy  the  young  men  ; 
Every  store,  of  dry  goods,  she  had  rambled  thro'  fast, 
From  one  to  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  at  last 
Popp'd  in  at  ono  hundred  and  ten. 

Here  goods  after  goods  were  exposed  to  her  view, 

Prints,  laces  and  silks,  at  her  call  ; 
She  took  patterns  of  yellovvf,  pink,  white, red &blue; 
Then  tho  strings  of  her  huge  indispensable  drew. 

With  the  prices  of  each  mark'd  on  all. 

"  Have  you  any  gloves.'"  (mark  the  question  she 
made) 

Those  for  gentlemen  quickly  were  shown — 
"  Ladies',  Sir,  if  you  please      and  long  whites  were 
display'd, 

"  O  the  short  ones,"  short  English  before  her  were 
laid, 

French,  French,  Sir!"  and  sharp  was  her  tone. 

French  kid,  still  unmov'd,  Dickey  drew  from  a  case. 

Where  they  lay  pack'd  so  snugly  together ; 
But  he  soon  had  to  wish  them  well  back  in  their  place, 
When  for  "Silk"  she  cried  out,  with  surprise  in  her 
face, 

"  Why,  bless  mo,  you  see  these  are  leather." 

Dick  now  stood  aghast,  twenty  others  the  while 

Roar'd  for  goods  like  a  battling  host ; 
The  counter  was  hcap'd  to  a  terrible  pile, 
His  countenance  lost  its  soft,  simpering  smile, 
And  his  patience  quite  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"  Confusion  !"  he  stammers,  with  rage  nearly  burst, 
And  hi;;  face  not  in  graces  or  loves ; 

"  Were  ever  poor  mortals  like  store-keepers  curs'd  ; 

Why,  in  patience's  name,  did  you  not  ask  at  first, 
For  ladies'  short,  ichitc,  French,  silk.  Gloves  f" 


FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORDEK 

PLEASURES  OF  SICKNESS. 

Few,  Messrs.  Editors,  have  celebrated  the  plea- 
sures of  sickness  ;  as  I  have  lately  experienced  them, 
permit  me  to  say  a  little  on  the  subject.  And 

1st,  As  we  are  social  beings,  it  is  pleasant  to  ex- 
perience those  manifestations  of  sympathy  which  aro 
sure  to  bo  called  into  action  by  sickness.  A  man 
feels  that  he  is  not  alone  in  life.  He  perceives  him- 
self linked  with  thousands  of  others.  All  their  anxi- 
eties and  all  their  attentions  afford  him  pleasure. 

2d,  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  in  full  operation  that 
deeper,  stronger  love  which  exists  in  tho  breasts  of 
these  nearly  related  to  us;  to  behold  that  love  in  all 
the  richness  of  its  spontaneous  action,  overflowing 
with  tenderness  and  care.  We  regret  causing  anxi'- 
ety,  but  that  anxiety  is,  nevertheless,  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

3d,  It  is  pleasant  to  discover  how  many  are  the 
comforts  calculated  to  alleviate  ;  how  many  well  a- 
dapted  helps  there  are  of  which  we  knew  nothing 
before  we  wanted  them  : — the  skill  of  the  physicians, 
the  assiduity  of  nurses,  the  power  of  medicines,  th.o 
multitude  of  little  soothing  ministers  which  wait  and 
watch  with  prompt  assiduity. 

4th,  The  sensation  accompanying  the  experience 
of  relief  from  suffering  is  indescribably  pleasant. — 
While  all  our  powers  are  in  full  play,  we  have  no  i- 
dea  of  the  sweetness  of  health,  but  when  pain  and 
disease  hold  possession  of  the  frame,  then  to  feel  them 
passing  oft  and  vigor  and  ease  once  more  returning 
— oh  !  it  is  delightful.  A  glow  of  gratitude  fills  tho 
heart.  Tho  strong  recollection  of  what  wc  havo  just 
undergone,  makes,  by  contrast,  every  moment  pleas- 
ant, and  we  are  as  persons  born  to  new  and  more  ex- 
hilarating hopes. 

5th,  There  is  great  pleasure  in  retirement  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world.  All  is  quiet  in  the  sick 
chamber — no  scenes  of  business  invade  its  silent  pre- 
cincts. Even  to  the  man  who  loves  employ,  fhero 
is  pleasure  in  occasionally  escaping  from  turmoil  ; 
and,  surely,  he  who  knows  the  preciousness  of  quiet, 
whoso  rich  delight  it  is,  in  the  secret  of  his  heart,  to 
hold  converse  with  his  God,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  of  retirement.  Oh  !  it  is  sweet  to 
lie  and  look  upward — to  think  of  that  Father  who 
for  Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  us — to  implore  that 
Spirit,  which  like  the  dew  on  Hermon,  descends  to 
refresh  the  soul — to  experience  the  fulfilment  of 
those  promises  which  are  as  the  green  pastures  and 
still  waters. 

6th,  The  idea  that  you  are  thus  experiencing  profit 
is  an  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  To  think  that 
your  Father  has  appointed  your  sickness  because  he 
loves  you  ;  that  by  it  he  means  to  draw  you  nearer 
to  himself,  to  justify  you,  and  prepare  you  to  walk 
more  closely  with  him,  is  most  delightful.  And  then 
tho  lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon 
you,  always  great  in  proportion  to  your  need — truly 
it  is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  many  have  regretted 
the  departure  of  sickness,  because  with  it  departed 
their  extraordinary  consolation. 

7th,  And  oft  at  such  a  time  we  may  be  more  ben- 
eficial to  the  souls  of  others  than  during  the  hours  of 
health.  No  idea  is  more  a  mistaken  one  than  this, 
that  in  the  period  of  sickness  we  are  laid  aside  from 
being  useful ;  indeed,  we  may  then  be  most  useful ; 
the  peace  of  God  enabling  us  to  bear  our  sickness 
patiently,  others  may  learn  the  power  of  that  peace. 
The  same  help  aiding  us  to  exhibit  many  Christian 
virtues;  and,  besides  all,  to  counsel,  to  instruct; 
and  also  to  express  the  hopes,  and  the  triumphant 
peace  possessing  the  soul — our  sickness  may  prove 
the  most  powerful  sermon. 


[Ilr'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed 
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MARIA  MAITLAND. 

[An  English  Story.] 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  at  a  public 
school,  where  I  became  attached  to  a  youth  named 
Edward  Oakley,  who  wag  about  my  own  age,  and 
one  of  the  most  generous,  open  hearted  fellows  that 
ever  lived.  The  eager  friendship  of  boyhood  does 
not  very  often  mature  into  the  more  calm  and  steady 
attachment  of  riper  years,  at  least  it  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  circumstances;  for  there  is  not  always  op- 
portunity for  its  growth,  nor  is  there  always  inclina- 
tion : 

"  For  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign  ; 

A  month's  brief  lapse — perhaps  a  day's — 
-Mny  view  the  heart  e.'itrang'd  again." 
But  it  was  not  thus  with  Edward  Oakley  and  myself 
A  congeniality  of  sentiment,  and  a  predilection  for 
similar  pursuits,  strengthened  an  attachment,  which 
became  eventually  so  firm  and  sincere,  that  even  to 
this  day  it  has  continued  unshaken  and  unchanged. 
At  the  usual  period  we  left  school  for  the  University, 
and  it  was  so  arranged,  that  we  both  became  inmates 
of  the  same  college  ;  and  thus  we  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  pursuing  our  studies  together,  and  of  augmen- 
ting that  friendship  which  we  both  so  warmly  enter- 
tained. 

I  have  said  that  Edward  Oakley  was  an  open-heart- 
ed, generous  fellow  ;  he  was  also  somewhat  of  an  en- 
thusiast;  that  is,  a  very  large  proportion  of  sensibil- 
ity,  and  a  heart  powerfully  imbued  with  benevolence, 
prompted  him  to  regard  the  world  with  feelings  far 
too  flattering.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  believe 
that  self-interest  and  ambition  would  lead  mankind 
to  practice  all  the  wickedness  of  pride  and  hard- 
hou,itc<I  5.J  wtii-iioj.  lie  looked  upon  nalure  witli  the 
^  vision  of  a'poet,  and  not  with  the  idea  of  an  experi- 
"  enced  worldling.  There  was  in  Edward's  mind,  too, 
a  fine  and  noble  feeling  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  and, 
without  any  bigotry — without  one  particle  of  affected 
sanctity — he  was,  in  every  possible  respect,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  an  honest  man. 

1  had  carried  with  me  to  college  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  widow  lady,  who  resided  about  four 
miles  from  Oxford,  on  the  road  to  Woodstock,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Maitland, 
and  in  introducing  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  my 
friend  Edward.  Mrs.  Maitland  was  the  widow  of 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  been  in  her  youth  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  She  was  still  handsome,  and 
her  manners  were  exceedingly  elegant.  But  this 
was  not  the  principal  charm  which  attracted  us  so 
frequently  to  "  the  cottage."  Mrs.  Maitland  had  a 
daughter — and  such  a  daughter  ! 

Maria  Maitland  was  about  eighteen,  and  one  of  the 
most  lovely  creatures  I  ever  beheld.     To  her  moth- 
er's fascination  of  manner,  were  added  all  the  win- 
ning attractions  of  youth,  and  artless,  unassuming 
innocence  ;  and  Maria  Maitland  was  indeed  a  being 
which  mortal  eye  could  not  behold  unmoved. 
"  Oh  !  all  unlike  a  creature  form'd  of  clay, 
The  blessed  angels  with  delight 
Might  hail  her '  Sister  !'  She  was  bright 
And  innocent  as  they  !" 
jj»  With  a  mind  so  finely  moulded,  and  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly  susceptible  as  Edward  Oakley's,  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  strange  had  he  not  been  smitten — 
and  desperately  smitten  too — by  the  beauty  and  at- 
tractions of  Maria  Maitland,     In  fact,  he  had  not 
seen  her  twice,  before  he  fell  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her ;   and  I  soon  perceived   the  change 
which  this  overpowering  passion  had  wrought  in 
him.    His  whole  conversation  was  now  of  Maria 
and  her  mother — of  the  exceeding  kindness  and  ur- 


banity of  the  one,  and  of  the  exceeding  beauty  anid 
attractions  of  the  other ;  and  I  discovered  about  h  s 
room  divers  scraps  of  paper,  on  v  hich  were  inscribed 
sundry  sage  verses.  The  follow  ng,  I  remember,  I 
rescued  from  the  flames,  the  paper  on  which  they 
were  written  having  dropped  from  the  handle  of  the 
tea-kettle  into  the  fire  : 

Too  fair  for  daughter  of  mankind, 
What  marvel  if  thou  dost  appear. 

Beloved  !  to  a  poet's  eye. 

Some  Houri  come  from  realms  of  mind 
To  grace  our  lower  sphere  ? 

The  rose-tree  forms  a  pleasant  shade. 

To  shield  thee  from  th»  burning  sun, 
But  ever,  as  the  zephyrs  played. 
They  caught  the  fragrance,  and  convey 'd 
Its  sweets  to  thee  alone. 

As  Edward  and  myself  v.'ere.  ^/y  this  time,  ardent- 
ly attached  to  each  other,  I  soon  became  his  confi- 
dant in  this  momentous  busines:-,  and  his  in'hole  de- 
light was  to  talk  of  his  Maria,  and — as  I  believe  is 
usual  in  such  cases — of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
speeding  successfully  in  his  wooing — she  was  too 
beautiful  and  too  good  for  him,  he  said,  and  could 
never,  never  love  so  obscure  and  liumblc  an  individ- 
ual. But  he  was  mistaken,  for  Maria  did  love  him, 
and  with  all  the  fervent  sincerity  of  female  fondness. 
Then  was  my  friend  happy  ;  and  although  I  almost 
envied  his  destiny,  I  could  not  withhold  a  participa- 
tion in  his  happiness. 

Edward,  like  myself,  was  an  orphan  ;  but  an  uncle 
had  kindly  taken  him  under  his  protection  ;  and 
when  he  left  college,  the  same  lalative  procured  him 
a  comfortable  livingr,  about  te'"  "Ics  from  Iionrlon. 
Soon  after  tnis  uncle  died,  and,  as  his  property  was 
entailed,  none  of  it  devolved  upon  Edward.  He  had, 
however,  previously  provided  for  him  the  living,  so 
that  he  considered  himself  ai  settled  in  life.  His 
first  care  was  consequently,  to  urge  Maria  to  bestow 
upon  him  her  hand — her  heart  he  had  long  since 
won — and  the  blushing  girl  consented  :  the  wedding 
day  was  fixed,  and  a  small  and  select  party  of  very 
intimate  friends  were  invited  upon  the  occasion. — 
Reader,  hast  thou  ever  witnessed  the  nuptials  of  a 
young  and  loving  pair  ?  If  so,  thou  hast  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  delightful  sights  upon  this  earth — 
It  is  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange  rhapsody  for  a  bache- 
lor to  indulge  in  :  but  I  am  not  a  bachelor  by  choice. 
There  was  a  time — and  in  my  idle  hours  of  medita- 
tion I  neTer  fail  to  let  my  imagination  recur  to  it — 
there  was  a  time,  1  say,  when,  with  all  the  buoyan- 
cy of  ardent  youth,  I  loved  a  being  who  was  as  a  di- 
vinity to  me,  and  whose  gentle  heart  throbbed  in 
unison  with  mine,  till  death  paralyzed  its  motion. — 
More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  by  since  then, 
and  although  the  healing  hand  of  time  has  somewhat 
chastened  the  intensity  of  my  sorrow,  still  it  has  not 
obliterated  from  my  memory  even  the  most  minute 
incident  connected  with  the  object  of  my  love  and 
adoration ;  neither  has  it  restored  to  my  heart  the 
joy  which  once  reigned  there. 

Oh  !  never  more — oh  !  never  more 
This  earth  again  shall  smile  for  me ; 

I'll  listen  to  the  tempest's  roar, 
Or  gaze  along  the  stormy  sea ; 

And  from  the  sunshine  I  will  hide, 
But  as  the  moon  in  silver  gleams, 

I'll  lean  me  o'er  the  yessel's  side, 


And  see  her  in  my  waking  dreams. 
Oh!  Ida!  ever  lost,  yet  dear, 

Soon  come  the  day,  and  come  it  must, 
When  I  shall  seek  thy  happier  sphere, 

And  leave  this  perishable  dust ; 
Then  grief  shall  flee  my  troubled  eyes. 

And  gloom  forsake  my  trembling  heart, 
And  through  the  fields  of  Paradise, 

We  two  shall  roam  and  never  part. 

Well ;  Edward  and  Maria  were  married,  and  1  saw 
them  happy.  Mrs.  Maitland  had  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence with  them  at  the  parsonage,  and  providence 
seemed  to  regard  with  a  peculiar  care,  that  blessed 
abode  of  peace  and  love.  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
with  this  enviable  pair,  for  I  was  an  idle  man,  and 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  I  made  one  of  this 
blissful  circle.  Could  it  be  possible  for  two  mortals 
to  be  more  happy  and  more  blessed  .'' 

About  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Edward's  son, 
who  was  named,  in  compliment  to  myself,  Edward 
Melville  Oakley,  my  presence  was  urgently  required 
at  some  estates  which  I  had  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
I  left  England  for  Demerara,  with  the  intention  of 
speedily  returning  to  my  native  land.  A  favorable 
voyage  soon  bore  me  to  my  destination,  but  circum- 
stances unforeseen,  as  well  as  unavoidable,  prevent- 
ed me  from  returning  to  England  till  I  had  been  ab- 
sent more  than  seven  years.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
abroad,  I  was  suddenly  sent  for  by  a  near  relation, 
who  lived  in  a  distant  island,  and  it  was  tliere  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  one  who  was  snatched  from 
me  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  loveliness,  and  whose 
death  threw  me  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  where  I  lan- 
guished in  uncertain  safety  for  many  weary  weeks. 
Owing  to  some  blunder  of  my  agent  at  Deiiiarara, 
several  ot  my  letters  were  detained  there  ;  and  upon 
my  return,  1  found  some  from  Edward,  the  contents 
of  which  surprised  and  grieved  me. 

One  of  the  earliest  dated  bore  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Maitland  ;  another  detailed  the  rogue- 
ry of  one  of  the  executors,  an  attorney,  who  contri- 
ved, by  some  nefarious  means  or  other,  to  embezzle 
the  property  which  Mrs.  Maitlnnd  had  bequeathed 
to  Maria  ;  and  a  third  contained  the  afi3ictive  intelli- 
gence of  his  utter  ruin  !  A  pretended  friend,  for 
whom,  with  all  the  willing,  unsuspecting  readiness 
of  his  nature,  he  had  become  security  for  a  very 
large  amount,  had  fled  his  country,  arid  my  poor 
friend  was  compelled  to  seek  that  concealment  which 
was  so  repugnant  to  his  noble  mind.  But  he  had  no 
alternative,  except  a  prison  ;  and  he  therefore  secret- 
ly quitted  the  parsonage  at  ,  and,  with  his  be- 
loved wife  and  two  children,  sought,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion of  London,  a  shelter,  at  least,  from  his  unfeel- 
ing creditor. 

It  was  now  that  Maria  proved  herself  worthy  of 
all  his  love.  "  Maria,"  he  wrote,  "  is  indeed  a  min- 
istering angel  tome.  She  cheers  my  drooping  spir- 
its with  her  unshrinking  fortitude,  and,  amidst  all 
our  misery,  utters  no  word,  and  evinces  no  symptom 
of  despondency.  She  has  just  returned  from  dispo- 
sing of  some  screens  which  she  has  painted, — you 
know  how  well  she  paints,  Henry, — and  the  few 
shillings  which  she  has  just  placed  upon  the  table 
before  me,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  will  suf- 
fice for  our  subsistence  for  a  few  days  longer.  Oh  ! 
you  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  feel 
when  I  look  upon  this  heavenly  being,  accustomed 
as  she  has  ever  been  to  aflluence,  now  toiling  thro' 
all  the  bitterness  and  misery  of  poverty  ;  and  the 
dear  children  too  ! — Oh  God  !  I  could  almost  wish 
for  madness,  and  total  oblivion  !"  The  remainder  of 
the  letter  contained  a  request  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  and  two  other  letters,  written  at  intervals  of 
four  months,  upbraided  me  for  my  silence  and  un- 
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friendly  neglect ;  informing  me,  at  the  same  time, 
tlx'.t  Maria's  efinrts  for  their  maintenance  were  un- 
rsi.iitting,  and  that  he  himself  had  obtained  an  en- 
gagement with  the  proprietors  of  a  respectable  news- 
p'lpor,  so  that  they  were  then  comparatively  comfor- 
table. He  Jiad  changed  his  name,  he  said,  and  now 
went  by  that  of  Smitlison.  The  last  letter  was  dated 
inore  than  a  year  previous  to  the  period  at  which  ] 
received  it;  and  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  reflect- 
ed upon  my  own  negligence,  in  not  making  a  better 
arrangement  for  the  transmission  of  my  letters  from 
England.  However,  I  was  about  to  return,  and  1 
hoped  my  arrival  would  not  be  too  late  to  benefit  my 
friend;  with  this  hope,  therefore,  I  once  more  set 
sail,  but  not,  1  must  confess,  without  many  melan- 
choly forebodings. 

I  reached  Portsmouth  in  safety,  and  having  pre- 
viously commiFsioned  my  agent  to  prepare  a  good 
house  for  my  reception,  drove  to  London  as  fast  as 
four  horses  could  carry  me,  and  reached  Russel- 
Square  towards  the  evening.  But  I  could  not  rest 
till  I  had  seen  Edward  Oakley,  and  I  was  at  first 
somev/hat  puzzled  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
h'l.i  residence.  1  recollected,  however,  the  paper  to 
which  he  contributed,  and  inquiring  for  the  office, 
which  v.-as  in  the  Strand,  drove  thither  without  de- 
I'ly,  and  asked  the  clerk  if  he  could  favour  me  with 
Mr.  Smithson's  address,  as  I  had  intelligence  of  very 
groat  importance  and  benefit  to  hiinselt  to  communi- 
cate. "  I  am  sorry.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  I  cannot  af- 
ford you  t!ie  )nformat!on  you  desire,  as  we  are  not 
generally  acquainted  with  the  addresses  of  any  of 
oar  contributors.  But  I  expect  a  messenger  from 
Mr.  Smithjon  every  instant,  with  an  article  for  to- 
morrow's paper,  and  if  3'ou  can  wait,  you  will  most 
probiblv-  obtain  his  address."  I  waited,  therefore, 
but  not  long,  for  presently  a  lit'le  boy,  neatly  dress- 
ed, and  with  the  fine  open  brow  of  my  friend,  enter- 
ed the  office  v/iih  a  packet,  which  he  said  v.'o.s  from 
Mr.  Smithson,  and  asking  if  there  was  any  nicssage. 
I  jprang  from  my  chair,  and  snatching  up  the  little 
Collow  in  ;ny  arms,  gazed  eaniesllj'  in  his  face,  and 
then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  v/iiite  forehead. — 
'  And  whose  pretty  boy  are  you  ?"  1  asked  as  I  set 
him  down;  "do  you  belong  to  Rlr.  Smithson  — 
*'  Y"os,  Sir,"  said  he,  looking  at  nie  with  some  sur- 
prise, "  I  do  belong  to  Mr.  Smithsju,"  "And  where 
d}  you  live  ?"  I  asked  liim.  "  I  must  not  tell,"  was 
the  ans'ver.       Why  not  Because  Papa  told 

mo  never  to  answer  impertinent  questions."  Nay, 
but  v.^ou't  you  tell  mo,  that  1  may  come  and  see  you, 
fr.r  I  like  pretty  boys  The  child  regarded  me  with 
a  strange  expression,  shook  his  liead,  and  was  silent. 
'■■  Come  Edward,"  said  I,  '•  lot  mo  take  you  with  me 
to  your  own  home  in  my  coach."  "Edward!"  re- 
pjatsd  the  boy  ;  "  how  do  you  know  my  name.''" — 
'  That  is  a  sei-rct ;  but  if  you  will  ride  in  my  coach 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  "  Very  well,"  said  the 
child,  "  but  3'ou  must  take  me  to  jnij  home,  and  not 
to  yours,  for  papa  and  mamma  will  be  frightened  it 
{.'.lev  do  not  see  me  saon."  1  lifted  him  into  the 
carriage,  and  after  obtaining  from  him  a  tolerably 
<listinct  direction,  I  found  iDyself  at  the  door  of  a 
timall  house,  in  a  quiet  street  near  Covsnt  Garden. 
"  Is  your  father  at  home  1  asked,  as  we  alighted. 
Yes,  and  mamma  too."  Well,  tlien,  go  and  say 
that  a  gentleman  from  India  wishes  to  see  them  ;" — 
«nd  while  he  ran  up  stairs,  1  followed  him  closely, 
and  entered  a  very  genteelly  furnished  room,  where 
1  found  Edward  at  his  desk,  and  Maria  busily  at 
work,  with  two  little  girls  by  her  side.  Time  and 
affliction  had  clouded  the  expressive  features  of  my 
friend,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the  beauty  of  Maria  ; 
l»ut  the  children  looked  healthy  and  happy.  Edward 
and  Maria  both'roso  at  my  api-earance,  and  so  alter- 
ed had  my  features  become,  for  J  too  had  my  share 
of  sorrow  to  contend  with,  that  I  was  not  known  even 
to  my  best  and  earliest  friends.  But  an  explanation 
soon  took  place.  I  related  my  adventures,  and  the 
luidiiight  Kour  still  found  me  seated  between  Ddward 
and  his  affectionate  wife,  in  all  our  former  happiness 
and  friendship.  Before  we  parted,  I  prevailed  on 
tliem  to  have  pity  upon  the  desolate  situation  of 
their  friend,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  with  a  bache- 
lor, who  ]iad  nobody  in  the  world  to  care  for  him  but  , 


themselves,  and  who  could  not  make  a  better  use  of 
his  fortune  than  to  share  it  with  those  who  loved  him 
as  they  did. 

Need  I  relate  the  sequel In  a  few  days  we  were 
happily  situated  together — a  considerable  portion  of 
Maria's  property  was  restored  to  her,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  my  worthy  solicitor, — Edward's  creditor  was 
satisfied, — I  was  happy, — and  we  were  all  happy. 

And  now,  reader,  imperfect  as  this  narration  may 
be,  thou  mayest,  if  thou  wilt,  assuredly  believe  that 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  oicre  true  a  Tale." 

TDESDAY  NOON,  MARCH  3,  1829. 

[D=To  CoRRESPosDENTS. — "P.  R.  W."  was  not 
received  in  season  for  this  day's  paper. 

"O.seida"  is  informed  that  his  communication 
will  be  published  in  our  next. 

"  A  Subscriber"  is  requested  to  continue  his  cor- 
respondence. 


FOR  THE  MISCr.LLAHY. 

The  fact  of  man's  mortality,  finds  not  its  only  at- 
testation upon  the  pages  of  revelation.  We  see  it 
written  upon  the  deep,  hlue  vault  of  heaven;  we 
hear  it  in  the  v/hispering  breeze.  We  see  it  in  the 
fall  of  the  autumn-withered  leaf,  and  in  the  gloom 
and  desolation  of  winter.  The  earth  from  which 
man  was  taken,  claims  its  gift ;  and  the  spark  of  im- 
mortality within  him,  seems  ready  to  break  away 
and  rejoin  its  native  fires.  The  soul  of  man  spurns 
the  clayey  tenement  in  which  it  is  bound,  and  longs 
for  the  time  when  it  can  soar  unfettered  and  alone 
to  its  own  regions  ;  when  its  energies  shall  be  no 
more  cramped,  or  its  nature  degraded,  by  a  union 
with  mortal  flesh. 

But  we  can  see  generation  after  generation  passing 
awaj' ;  we  can  see  the  stream  of  time  bearing  on  its 
broad  surface  man  with  all  his  works  of  pride,  and 
feel  almost  as  if  it  were  something  in  which  we  have 
no  individual  interest  ;  but  when  we  see  our  own 
friends  dropping  by  our  sides  into  their  opened 
graves  ;  when  we  hear  many  bidding  us  farewell, 
whom  we  had  fondly  hoped  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  us  through  the  journey  of  life,  our  own  habita- 
tion seems  mouldering  to  ruins,  and  we  feel  that  we, 
like  them,  must  be  gathered  to  our  fathers'.  And, 
while  viewing  so  melancholy  a  picture  of  human 
frailty,  weieel  even  whilst  among  tlje  Ijving,  as  if 
standing  in  the  congregatioii  of  the  dead. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening.  Tlie  moon, 
pale  empress  of  the  night,  was  seated  upcH  her  throne 
in  peerless  rnajesty,  looking  quietly  down  upon  a 
world  at  rest.  Nature  was  hushed  to  a  general  si- 
lence. The  voice  of  the  nightingale  tuning  his  eve- 
ning song,  alone  disturbed  its  deep  repose.  The 
gentle  zephyr  scarce  moved  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
as  it  played  among  their  branches,  and  all  looked  as 
though  a  world  of  busy  men  had  never  been  there. 
It  was  a  holy  season:  such  an  hour  as  we^  might 
fancy  angels  love,  and  when  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted dead  hover  around  the  world,  to  bless  and  to 
])rotect  those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  There 
was  a  secret  influehca  which  raised  the  thoughts  to 
heaven,  and  subdued  all  the  wild  ^nd  angry  passions 
of  the  heart  into  a  perfect  calm,  I  took  my  way 
along  a  sequestered  path,  and  wandered,  I  hardly 
knew  where,  till  1  found  myself  near  the  grave-yard. 


I  stopped  :  many,  since  I  had  last  been  there,  had 
laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  till  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  should  be  no  more.     Some  had  fallen  ii 
the  spring-time  of  youth ;  some  in  a  green  old  age 
had  peacefully  slept  with  their  fathers.     I  entered  ; 
and  as  I  contemplated  the  scene  before  me,  many  a 
new  and  undefined  emotion  crowded  upon  my  heart, 
and  demanded  that  utterance  which  1  could  not  give. 
Here  lay  the  infant  of  days,  and  the  old  man  whose 
head  had  been  bleaehed  by  the  sno-w  s  of  fourseora 
years  and  ten.    Here  reposed  alike, he  who  had  toil- 
ed in  the  paths  of  science,  and  left  his  history  on  re- 
cord to  posterity,  and  he  whose  name  had  never  been 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  native  village. 
Death  had  levelled  all  the  distinctions  of  life,  and 
laid  the  master  and  the  slave  in  one  common  sepul- 
chre.   The  towering  monument  alone  marked  the 
resting  place  of  the  prince,  and  the  namejess  stono 
pointed  out  the  grave  ofhis  meanest  subject — but  in 
the  presence  of  their  Maker  they  appeared  side  by 
side.    But  there  was  one  spot  wliicli  demanded  mora 
than  the  passing  tribute  of  a  tear,  and  which  I  could 
not  pass  unheeded.    It  was  the  grave  of  two  sisters  ; 
and  never  did  nobler  hearts  rest  beneath  the  cold 
sod.    I  knew  them  well ;  and  at  this  moment  every 
feature  in  their  history  rose  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  the 
vivid  remembrance  of  some  happy  day-dream.  All 
the  village  blessed  them  ;  and  every  tongue  was  elo- 
quent in  their  praise.    Never  did  poverty  turn  away 
from  their  door  unrelievq(^,  or  sorrow  remain  long 
unsoothed.    At  the  hovel ;of  wretchedness  and  want, 
they  were  greeted  as  ministering  angels ;  and  while 
they  relieved  even  self-caused  misery,  said  to  the 
guilty  sufferer,  "  Go,  and  sin  na  more."    At  the  bed- 
side of  the  djdng,  too,  it  was  their  delight  to  stand, 
and  while  they  wiped  the  clammy  sweat  from  off  the 
pale  and  haggard  brow,  pointed  the  fading  eye  of 
virtue  to  worlds  where  neither  sickness  nor  death 
should  enter.    On  them  a  bounteous  Providence  had 
bestowed  its  choiccit  gifts,  and  scattered  in  their 
path  its  most  liberal  blessings.    They  had  been  bred 
in  affluenoo,  a:  d  wealth  was  still  in  their  house,  for 
it  was  tiie  habitation  of  the  just.     They  were  sur- 
rounded with  friends,  and  it  was  their  delight  to 
soothe  the  declining  years  of  their  parents,  and  to 
conduct  them  in  safety  down  the  vale  of  life. 

A  brother  too,  was  theirs;  and  his  was  indeed  '■  a 
kindred  spirit."  He  was  to  them  as  the  oak  is  to 
the  vine,  and  round  him  their  hearts  twined  with  all 
the  ardour  of  j-outhful  affection.  Thus  happy  in 
themselves  and  in  each  other,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
night  of  sorrow  would  never  come  ;  but  it  drew  nigh. 
The  bolt  fell  first  upon  the  noble-hearted  youth. — 
The  voice  ofhis  countrj-  called,  and  he  left  his  quiet 
home  for  fields  of  honor  far  beyond  the  wave.  Tha 
parting  hour  arrived ;  the  tears  that  were  gushing 
from  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  he  gently  wiped  ;  and 
as  he  pressed  his  sisters  still  closer  to  his  aching 
breast,  faintly  whispered  a  hope  that  they  should 
meet  again.  That  hope  was  never  rgalized  ;  that 
embrace  was  his  last :  he  fell  on  the  battle-plain,  and 
his  precious  form  was  trodden  by  the  hoof  of  the 
.war-hors8  to  the  dust.  The  sliock  proved  too  much 
for  the  enfeebled  frame  ofhis  parents,  and  they  sunk 
together  to  the  grave. 

But,  for  the  survivors  there  yet  was  comfort  left  ; 
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and  they  felt  that  though  thejr  were  the  only  roses 
upon  the  parent  stem,  they  could  bloom  there  still, 
and  reflect  each  other's  blushes.  But  even  the  con- 
solation of  mourning  together  over  their  blighted 
prospects,  vpas  not  long  afforded  them  ;  death  had 
not  yat  fulfilled  his  commission  ;  and  his  last  arrow 
was  to  be  aimed  in  that  spot  where  it  could  most 
deeply  wound.  The  flush  of  health  on  the  cheek  of 
•ne  of  this  lovely  pair,  was  succeeded  by  the  pallid 
hue  of  disease,  and  this  beautiful  flower  of  the  gar- 
den vi^as  soon  to  sleep  with  its  companions.  Her 
sister  watched  the  progress  of  her  disease  with  an 
anxious  eye  and  a  trembling  heart;  and  her  only 
prayer  was,  that  in  their  death  they  might  not  be 
divided.  Her  friends  gathered  around  her  bed,  and 
by  every  act  of  kindness  and  affection  endeavoured 
to  prolong  her  wasting  life  ;  but  they  sought  to  de- 
tain an  angel  from  its  sphere,  to  stay  on  earth  a  spirit 
ripe  for  the  skies  The  laet  cords  which  bound  her 
to  earth  were  breaking,  and  her  saintly  soul  soon  fled 
to  its  native  heaven.  Her  sister  followed  in  the 
melancholy  procession  which  accompanied  her  to 
the  '  house  appointed  for  all  living  ;"  and  as  the  last 
sod  was  thrown  upon  the  inanimate  clay,  knelt  by  its 
side,  and  faintly  murmured,  "Father,  thy  will  be 
done  !"  Slie  returned  to  her  desolate  home  alone — 
for  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  with 
her  sorrow  no  stranger  intermeddled.  She  raised 
h-er  downcast  eye  to  heaven,  and  felt  that  she  could 
bear  it  all.  Her  spirit  fainted  not,  but  nature  could 
bear  no  more.  Frail  humanity  sunk  under  the  bur- 
den, and  in  a  short  time  they  both  reposed  in  one 
grave. 

There  the  earliest  hawthorn  and  the  heathbell 
bloom ;  a  shady  evergreen  marks  the  consecrated 
spot;  and  the  latest  rose  of  summer  sheds  its  dying 
fragranee  there.  H.  E. 

FOR  THE  IHISCELLANr. 

Among  all  those  characters  whose  only  delight, 
apparently,  is  in  ruining  the  happiness  of  society, 
none  holds  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  the  Slan- 
DKanR.  Wherever  he  is,  you  will  find  him  still  in- 
tent upon  his  infamous  \vork,  that  of  lov/eriag,  or 
entirely  destroying,  the  hard-earned  reputation  of 
many,  with  whom  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  he  has 
chanced  to  become  acquainted.  His  iaHihe  peculiar 
province  to  destroy  the  peace  of  families,  to  weaken 
the  confidence  of  friends  in  each  other,  and  gladly 
would  he, if  in  his  pov/er,  destroy  entirely  thathajmo- 
ny  and  concord  which  constitutes  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  happiness  and  usefuinessof  man.  Sometimes, 
in  the  garb  of  friendship,  he  succeeds  in  taking  from 
ihosa  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  bo  the  victims  i 
of  his  treachery,  that  which  is  dearer  to  thom  than 
their  lives;  but  more  frequently  the  evil  returns  ' 
double  upon  his  own  head,  and  he  finds,  though  too 
late  to  prevent  it,  that  by  all  to  whom  he  is  known, 
he  is  utterly  despised.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  his  rank  in  life  as  far  superior  to 
their  own,  now  look  down  upon  him  with  feelings  of 
mingled  pride  and  contempt ;  and  though  he  may 
roll  in  splendour,  and  fare  luxuriously  every  day, 
vet  nothing  can  ever  extract  the  arrow  which  with 
Lis  own  hand,  has  been  transfixed  in  his  heart. 

Padlina  was  a  girl  of  a  superior  rank  in  life.  By 
the  early  death  of  her  father,  she  was  unfortunately 
lefl  to  the  care  of  a  doating  mother.  From  her  she 
received  every  indulgence  that  wealth  could  afford. 
Her  accomplishments  were  rare.  While  abundantly 
calculated  to  attract  admiration  in  the  ball-room,  her 
disposition,  naturally  mild  and  amiable,  led  her  ra- 
ther to  prefer  the  peace  and  happiness  of  domestic 
S'j^jiety,  But  for  the  habit  of  inctiscriminate  slander 
which  Paulina  had  contracted,  she  might  have  been 
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beloved  and  respected.  With  her  it  was  a  fact,  that 
those  who  knew  her  most,  despised  her  most.  If,  as 
was  often  the  case,  a  friend  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation chanced  tp  mention  another  as  one  deserving 
of  thsir  highest  regard,  she  would  be  sure  to  add  a 
remark  of  this  kind — Yes — but,  oh  she's  very  de- 
ceitful!"  Thus  Paulina  often  managed  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  bosom  friends; — thus  she  ruined 
the  peace  of  many  individuals  ; — and  thus  she  at  last 
ruined  her  own  reputation.  Her  character  as  a  com- 
mon slanderer  became  so  well  known,  that  her  as- 
sertions were  seldom  or  never  credited  ;  and  these 
shafts  so  often  aimed,  fatally  as  she  hoped,  at  the 
welfare  of  others,  recoiled  upon  herself,  and  she  at 
last  ended  her  days  in  disappointment,  vexation  and 
remorse,  C.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Would  that  something  covild  be  done  to  inspire 
your  correspondents  with  less  imaginative  and  love- 
lorn ideas.  Their  brains  seem  to  be  teeming  with 
"  maniacs,"  and  "  lone  church-yards,"  till  with  the 
effusions  of  their  honeyed  pens,  our  souls  begin  to  be 
cloyed.  Cannot  some  of  your  fair  scribblers  give  us 
an  abridgement  of  the  "  History  of  Woman,"  begin- 
ning with  beauteous  Eve,  and  so  along  down  to  the 
femmcs  of  the  present  day  But  I  would  not  dictate 
or  advise — only  give  us  something  besides  love-sto- 
ries about  sweet  girls  of  eighteen. 

'  A  Subscriber, 


A  DANGEROUS  THEORY. 
Phccbe  was  rather  pretty,  and  thought  herself  very 
beautiful.  She  had  read  romance,  she  had  read  of 
heroines,  *  beautiful  as  the  young  day  when  first  it 
beams  upon  the  mountains,'  with  '  necfcs  like  polish- 
ed ivory,'  '  diamond-beaming  eyes,'  and  '  lips  where 
bees  might  alight,  mistaking  them  for  blooming  and 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  slio  fancied  herself  just  such 
an  one,  with  the  slight  exception,  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  rather  too  tame.  She  had  read  philosophy 
too,  and  sonnets  and  melo  dramas,  and  they  all  told 
her  that  woman  Wvis  the  Empress  of  the  world,  and 
that  man  was  made  to  bow  before  her  ;  in  short,  her 
theory  was,  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  ought 
to  be  idolized — a  very  natural  theory  for  a  tolerably 
pretty,  warm-blooded,  vivacious  brunette  of  sweet 
seventeen.  She  therefore  used  none  of  those  little 
arts  to  entrap  lovers  which  are  ■  as  the  law  for  that 
purpose  made  and  provided,'  declares,  lawful  and 
proper  in  love  affairs.  All  her  acquaintances  got 
lovers,  some  got  married,  still  she  changed  not  her 
course,  for  her  theory  as  she  said,  '  was  founded  on 
an  innate  nobility  of  soul,  and  if  a  man  could  never 
be  found  who  had  mind  enough  to  appreciate  it,  she 
never  would  marry.'  For,  said  she,  what  is  marriage 
without  congeniality,  and  what  is  congeniality,  with- 
out nobility  of  soul?  Nothing  could  shake  her  faith 
in  her  theory — she  would  never  condescend  to  be 
agreeable,  and  she  is  now  a  novel  reading,  snuff- 
taking  old  maid,  still  dreaming  of  congeniality  and 
nobility  of  soul — So  much  for  theory. 

Prov.  Cadet. 

Tappino. — After  5  consvjltation,  several  physi- 
cians decided  that  a  dropsical  patient  should  be  tap- 
ped. Upon  hearing  of  the  decision  of  the  Doctors, 
asonof  the  sick  man  ivpproached  him,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Father !  don't  submit  to  the  operation,  for  there 
was  never  any  thing  tapped  in  our  house  that  lasted 
more  than  a  week." 

Reading  the  Bible. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
a  law  was  passed  against  the  perusal  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  England.  It  enacted,  "  That  whosoever 
they  werg  that  should  read  the  scriptures  in  the 
mother  tongue,  they  should  forfeit  Imid,  caltl,  life, 
and  goods,  theyre  heres  forever  ;  and  so  be  con- 
demned for  herytykes  to  God,  enemies  to  the  crow-ne, 
and  most  errant  trayetors  to  the  lando."  On  con- 
trasting the  above  statute  with  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions that  are  now  making  to  print  and  circulate 
the  Bible^  what  a  happy  revolution  ii)  the  public 
sentiment  appears  tu  have  taken  place. 
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Women  loo  little  live  or  converse  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  their  understandings,  and  however  we  iiave 
deprecated  affectation  or  pedantry,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  both  in  reading  and  conversing,  the  un- 
derstanding gains  more  by  stretching  than  by  stoop- 
ing. If  by  exerting  itself,  it  may  not  attain  all  its 
desires,  yet  it  v^rill  be  sure  to  gain  something.  The 
mind  by  always  applying  itself  to  objects  below  its 
level,  contracts  its  dimensions,  and  shrinks  itself  to 
tlie  size,  and  lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object 
about  which  it  is  most  conversant :  while  the  under- 
standing which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and 
raises  its'elf,  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  larger  by 
diffusion,  and  richer  by  communication. 

Hannah  Mogre. 

Politeness. — Politeness,  in  all  its  most  important 
respects,  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  directed  by  general  benevolence.  It 
is  the  art  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness,  which 
in  the  external  courtesies  of  life,  can  be  prod.iced. 
by  raising  such  ideas  or  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will  afford 
tho  most  pleasure;  and  averting,  as  much  as  possible, 
every  idea  which  may  lead  to  pain  It  implies, 
therefore,  when  perfect,  a  fine  knowledge  of  the 
natural  series  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not 
merely  the  thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or 
near  effect  of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  those  whicli 
may  arise  still  mora  remotely;  and  he  is  the  raost 
successful  in  this  art  of  giving  happiness,  v>ho  sfes 
the  future  at  the  greatest  distance. 

The  best  mode  of  instruction  is  to  practice  \vh?:i 
we  teach. 


MARRIE1>, 
At  Savannah,  Mr.  John  Clark,  to  Miss  lleator 
Hadsock,  both  aged  XCHI. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  widow  Lydia  Watkins,  aged  S7, 

On  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Pyam  Dodge,  jan.  agpd 
30.  Funeral  this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  from  his 
father's  house  in  South  Salem.  Relatives  and  fuends 
are  invited. 

A  child  of  Mr.  Moses  Carr,  aged  u  months. 

In  Danvers,  Nathan-  Felton.  Esq.  aged  50.  For 
many  years  a  represent! vc  from  that  town  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  for  twenty-eight  ytars  last  past  the 
clerk  of  the  town.  The  fidelity  and  propriety  v/ilk 
which  he  discharged  every  public  trust  will  ensure 
lasting  regard  for  his  memory.  In  his  domestic  rela^ 
tiojishe  was  peculiarily  distinguished  for  his  ain-iafcla 
and  affectionate  deportment  to  all  around  him  :  ana 
it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  he  was  a  valaabis 
citizen  and  an  honest  man. 

Eliza  Ann,  aged  2  years,  daughter  of  Mr.  Amcarr 
Felton.  Caroline,  aged  2  years,  dauirhter  of  I  ir  J 
S.  Felton. 

In  Beverly,  Mrs.  Anna  Lefavour,  aged  77.  "EIbst 
sed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord."  Mr.  Dan 
iel  Herrick,aged  6U. 

At  Marblchead,  of  consumption,  Mrs.  Ann  Jamett 
Newhall,  wife  of  Mr.  Ezra  F.  Newhall. 

In  Lowell,  drowned  in  the  Merrimack,  Miss  Susan 
Pollard,  of  Nottingham  West,  N.  H.  aged  15.  It  .s 
supposed  that  she  fell  thro'  the  ice  while  crossing'  Ilia 
river  in  the  evening,  and  was  carried  down  the  faw- 
tucket  Falls. 

In  Newmarket,  N.  H.  Mrs  lilary  Gile,  aged  87.  

She  has  lefl  8  children,  over  one  hundred  grand  chil- 
dren, over  one  hundred  great  grand  children,  tinU 
one  of  the  fifth  generation.  *' 

In  Chester,  by  tipping  a  cup  of  hot  tea  ilKb  her  bo- 
som, Elizabeth  Ann,  aged  17  months,  child  of  M. 
Burnliam. 

In  Bath,  Abraham  Stafford,  aged  93 — He  cnrried 
to  the  grave  the  scar  of  a  wound  received  in  th,e 
old  French  war.  He  commanded  one  of  the  Ssiem 
companie.i  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lexington  ;  and 
was  for  many  years  a  respectable  inhabitant  OfScv- 
lem  and  Anuover,  Mass. 

In  Baltimore,  18th  ult.  Gapt.  John  Frost,  formerjy 
of  Salein,  Mass-  aged  70,  ' 
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Ladiks'  miscellany. 


THE  FOITHT. 


Here  we  have  Mrs.  Hemans  at  the  shrine  where 
she  loves  to  minister.  Mother's  and  children's  love  ! 
How  beautifully  and  how  eloquently  they  speak  to 
it !  Never  could  poetry  pour  out  a  more  touching 
tribute  to  art. 

From  the  Forget  Me  JVot. 
THE  SCULPTURED  CHILDREN. 

On  Chantrey's  Monument  at  Litclijitld. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Thus  lay 

The  gentle  babes  thus  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms. 

Shakspeare. 

Fair  images  of  sleep  ! 

Hallow'd,  and  soft,  and  deep  ! 
On  whose  calm  lids  the  dreamy  quiet  lies, 

Like  moonlight  on  shut  bells 

Of  flowers  in  mossy  dells, 
Fill'd  with  the  hush  of  night  and  summer  skies  ; 

How  many  hearts  have  felt 

Your  silent  beauty  melt 
Their  strength  to  gushing  tenderness  away! 

How  many  sudden  tears, 

From  depths  oi  buried  years 
All  freshly  bursting,  have  confess'd  your  sway  ! 

How  many  eyes  will  shed 

Still  o'er  your  marble  bed. 
Such  drops,  from  Memory's  troubl'd  fountains  wrung  ! 

While  Hope  hath  blights  to  bear, 

While  Love  breathes  mortal  air, 
While  roses  perish  ere  to  glory  sprung. 

Yet  from  a  voiceless  home. 

If  some  sad  mother  come 
To  bend  and  linger  o'er  your  lovely  rest ; 

As  o'er  the  cheek's  warm  glow, 

And  tlie  soft  breatliings  low 
Of  babes,  that  grew  and  faded  on,  her  breast ; 

If  then  the  dovelike  tone 

Of  those  faint  murmurs  gone, 
O'er  her  Sick  sense  too  piercingly  return  ; 

If  for  the  soft  bright  hair, 

And  brow  and  bosom  fair. 
And  life,  now  dust,  her  soul  too  deeply  yearii ; 

O  gentlest  forms  !  entwin'd 

Like  tendrils,  which  the  wind 
May  wave,  so  clasped,  but  never  can  unlink  ; 

Send  from  your  calm  profound 

A  still  small  voice,  a  sound 
Of  hope,  forbidding  that  lone  heart  to  sink. 

By  all  the  ptire,  meek  mind 

In  your  pale  beauty  shrined. 
By  childhood's  love — too  bright  a  bloom  to  die  ! 

O'er  her  worn  spirit  shod, 

O  fairest,  holiest  Dead  ! 
The  Faith,  Trust,  Light,  of  Immortality  ! 

The  Ladips'  Magazine  for  February  contains  a  great- 
er quantity  of  interesting  original  matter  than  usual. 
We  transfer  to  our  columns  the  following. 

THE  VALENTINE. 
"Have  you  offered  the  Valentine  gift?"  she  cried, 

"  And  welcomed  the  day's  return 
Her  eye  was  bright  with  maiden  pride. 
But  her  cheek  grew  pale — and  then  was  dyed 
With  a  blush  that  seemed  to  burn. 

"  In  truth,  I  know  not  what  to  choose," 

Said  the  youth  with  a  modest  bow, 
"  And  I  fear  my  favorite  girl  might  refuse, 


And  then  hope's  blessed  light  I  should  lose ; 
The  charm  that  cheers  me  now. 

But  would  you,  Mary,  name  to  me 

Some  gift  of  holy  power, 
Which,  speaking  my  fond  fidelity. 
Would  win  the  smile  were  heaven  fo  me, 

I'd  seek  the  gift  this  hour." 

His  soul  might  be  read  in  his  eager  eye. 

Her  downcast  glance  was  mute, 
But  there  was  heard  a  gentle  sigh 
Mingling  its  breath  with  her  gay  reply, 

Like  soft  tremblings  of  a  flutC. 

"  O  ths  flower  is  dead,  and  the  bird  is  flown. 

That  move  the  heart  by  a  sign  ; 
So  suppose  you  speak  in  the  true-lover's  tone. 
And  offer  your  heart  and  hand.'" — 'tis  done  ! 

And  they  blessed  the  Valentine. 


THE  SONG  OF  DEBORAH. 

On  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind,  Jehovah  hath  pass'd. 
And  tiie  turrets  of  Harosheth  shook  to  the  blast; 
And  the  mountains  of  Edom  were  crumbled  to  dust. 
As  the  lightnings  of  wrath  on  their  proud  foreheads 
burst: 

And  the  Canaanite  came  like  the  grasshopper  down. 
Like  the  grasshopper  now,  that  the  tempest  hath 
strown; 

And  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  his  battle  array, 
Hath  pass'd  like  the  chaff"  in  the  tempest  away. 

Oh  proudly  the  war  horse  was  pawing  the  plain, 
And  proud  was  the  boast  of  the  warrior  train! 
But  the  red  star  of  Heaven  hath  wither'd  their  force. 
And  Kishon  hath  sweptthem  av/ay  in  his  course! 

And  his  bride  look'd  forth  from  her  latticed  tower, 
When  the  soft  dew  was  sinking  on  tree  and  on  flow- 
er ; 

And  she  thought,  as  the  gust  of  the   night  wind 
swept  by, 

'Twas  Sisera's  chariot  in  triumph  drew  nigh. 

And  she  watch'd  till  the  last  dim  star  of  the  night. 
Had  faded  away  in  the  morning  light — 
"jWliy  tarry  his  chariot  wheels  thus.'"  she  cried, 
"  Oh,  haste  with  thy  spoils  to  the  arms  of  thy  bride!" 

But  far  from  his  bridal  tower  away. 
In  the  tent  of  the  stranger  proud  Sisera  lay — 
With  the  dust  for  his  couch — and  the  worm  at  his 
side, 

All  headless  he  lies— he  hath  death  for  his  bride! 

LORD  BYRON. 


FROM  THE  ladies'  MAGAZINE. 

TO  THE  SEA. 

Grant  me  thy  company  thou  solemn  sea ! 

Earth  speaks  of  man, — her  tiimly  trellic'd  walks. 

Her  groves,  her  gardens,  and  her  gorgeous  domes, 

All  speak  of  man.    Even  the  pure,  lofty  sky. 

With  all  its  change  of  garniture, — its  robe 

Of  morning  purple,  and  its  garb  by  day 

Of  blue  and  silver  tissue,  richly  wrought. 

Its  mantle  for  the  eve,  of  nameless  dyes, 

Oft  seems  to  mo  (may  Heaven  forgive  the  thought !) 

Like  some  fair  woman  in  her  coquetry. 

 But  thou  dost  speak  of  God, — thou  holy  Sea  ! 

Thou  wonder  working,  mortal-mocking  One. 

Alone  upon  thy  shore  1  rove,  and  count 

The  crested  billows  in  their  ceaseless  play  ; 

And  when  dense  darkness  shrouds  thy  awful  face, 

I  listen  to  thy  voice,  and  bow  me  down 

In  all  my  nothingness,  to  Him  whose  eye 

Beholds  the  congregated  world  of  waves 

But  as  a  noteless  dew-drop.  L.  H.  S. 


^  RELIGION.— [selected.] 
Truerehgion  gives  am  agreeable  delicacy  to  our 
manners,  which  educatioii  or  nature  may  mimic,  but 
can  never  attain  to.  A  sense  of  our  infirmities  and 
insufficiency  makes  us  modest:  a  sense  of  the  divine 
presence  makes  us  decent  and  sincere  :  a  sense  of  di- 
vine goodness  and  mercy  makes  us  obliging  and  com- 
passionate :  a  sense  of  immortality  makes  us  cheerful 
and  happy.  True  religion  is  a  principle  of  heavenly 
peace  and  light  within  us,  which  expands  itself  over 
the  human  frame  and  conduct,  and  sheds  light  and 
beauty  on  all  around  us.  At  ease  within  ourselves, 
we  cannot  give  others  trouble  ;  when  the  master  is 
God,  the  servant  is  Godlike  ;  and  if  our  conversation 
be  on  heaven,  the  graces  of  heaven  will  dwell  on  our 
lips,  and  shine  forth  in  our  actions.  Rehgion,  where 
it  is  sincerely  embraced,  gives  contentment  and  pa- 
tience to  the  sick,  joy  to  the  penitent,  strength  to  the. 
weak,  sight  to  the  blind,  and  life  in  death  itself. 

Religion  does  not  essentially  consist  in  little  nicoi- 
ties,  and  trifling  distinctions,  which  neithcT  influenc* 
the  heart,  nor  ooncern  the  practice  ;  nor  in  the  ob- 
servance or  rejection  of  particular  rites  and  forme, 
which  a  man  may  use  or  disuse,  without  prejudice  to 
real  virtue  in  himself  or  others ;  nor  in  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to,  or  angry  abhorrenae  of  this  sect  or  that 
church  ;  but  in  something  more  excellent  and  divine. 
That,  in  a  word,  is  true  religion,  which  makes  a 
good  man.  But  if  one  is  contentious  about  religion  ; 
condemning  as  infidels,  heietics,  and  opposers  to  re- 
ligion, all  who  think  not  just  as  he  does;  busy  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  more  zealous  to  make 
proselytes  to  his  own  party  and  opinion,  than  to  make 
good  men  of  his  proselytes,  you  may  think  that  he  is 
not  religious.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  ;  and  it 
is  in  vain  that  such  an  one  makes  pretensions  to  be 
a  christian — because  he  performs  the  eerevionics  of 
religion. 


Tlie  Empress  Jotephinc  and  her  Jewels.  We  one 
day  asked  the  Empress  to  show  us  all  her  diamonds. 
With  the  utmost  complaisance,  she  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  and  arranged  on  a  large  table.  When  the 
various  boxes  were  opened,  we  were  dazzled  by  th« 
brilliancy  of  their  contents.  It  must,  I  fancy,  have 
been  a  collection  unique  in  Europe,  for  it  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  most  precious  stones  belonging  to  the 
various  towns  and  cities  conquered  by  the  French  ar- 
mies. Her  majesty  was  exceedingly  amused  by  our 
mute  astonishment.  After  having  allowed  us  to  ex- 
amine them  leisurely,  "It  is  to  cure  you  of  an  exces- 
sive fondness  of  jewels,"  said  she  to  us,  in  a  kind  tone, 
"that  I  have  shown  you  mine.  After  having  seen 
such  extraordinary  ones,  you  will  liave  no  wish  for 
others;  especially  when  you  recollect,  splendid  as 
they  are,  how  unhappy  I  have  been,  although  posses- 
ed  of  them!  IfTthe  earlier  periods  of  my  astonishing 
career,  I  entertained  myself  with  these  baubles  ;  but 
by  degrees  I  became  disgusted  with  them,  and  I  now 
wear  them  only  when  my  new  rank  compels  me  to  do 
so.  Besides,  a  thousand  events  may  deprive  me  of 
these  superb  but  useless  things.  Have  I  not  the  brig- 
nolcttes  that  belonged  to  the  queen,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette Let  me  advise  you ,  young  ladies,  not  to  envy 
a  magnificence  which  in  no  way  contributes  to  your 
happiness.  You  will  be  very  much  surprised  when 
I  tell  you,  that  I  have  received  more  pleasure  from 
the  present  of  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  than  I  ever  did  from 
the  gift  of  any  of  the  diamonds  spread  before  you." 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  our  old 
age  ;  payable  with  interest  about  thirty  years  fro 
date.  

[0=Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  reooiv- 
ed 
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From  "  Friendship's  Offering." 

THE  COVENANTERS. 

A   SCOTTISH    TRADITIONARY  TALE. 

During  the  persecutions  in  Scotland,  consequent 
^  upon  tlio  fruitless  attempt  to  root  out  Presbyterian- 
'  i.sm  and  establish  Episcopacy  by  force,  there  lived 
one  Allan  Hamilton,  a  farmer,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lowther  mountains  in  Lanarkshire.  His  house  was 
situated  in  a  remote  valley,  which,  though  of  small 
extent,  was  beautiful  and  romantic,  bein^  embosom- 
ed on  all  sides  by  hills  covered  to  their  summits  with 
rich  verdure.  Around  the  house  was  a  considerable 
piece  of  arable  ground,  and  behind  it  a  well-stocked 
orchard  and  garden.  A  few  tall  trees  grew  in  front, 
waving  their  ample  foliage  over  the  roof,  while  at 
each  side  of  the  door  was  a  little  plot  planted  with 
honeysuckle,  wallflower,  and  various  odoriferous 
shrubs.  The  owner  of  this  neat  mansion  was  a  for- 
lunateman;  for  the  world  had  hitherto  gone  well 
with  him,  and  if  he  had  lost  his  wife — an  affliction 
which  sixteen  years  had  mellowed  over — he  was 
blessed  with  an  affectionate  and  virtuous  daughter. 
He  had  two  male  and  as  many  female  servants  to 
,^ssist  him  in  his  farming  operations  ;  and  so  well 
had  his  industry  been  rewarded,  that  he  might  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  prosperous  husbandmen 
in  that  part  of  the  country'. 

Marv  Hamilton,  iiis  only  child,  was,  at  the  time 
wo  speak  of,  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  was  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  girl,  and,  though  living  in  so  re- 
mote a  quarter,  the  whole  district  of  the  Lowthcrs 
rung  witli  the  fame  of  her  beauty.  But  this  was  not 
the  least  of  her  qualifications,  for  her  mind  was  even 
fairer  than  her  person ;  and  on  her  pure  spirit  the 
impress  of  virtue  and  affection  was  stamped  in  legi- 
ble characters. 

Allan,  though  a  religious  man,  was  not  an  enthu- 
siast ;  and,  from  certain  prudent  considerations,  had 
forborne  to  shew  any  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  the  faith 
which  distinguished  many  of  his  countrymen.  He 
approved  secretly  in  his  heart  of  the  measures  adop- 
ted by  the  Covenanters,  and  inwardly  prayed  for 
their  success ;  but  these  matters  he  kept  to  his  own 
mind,  reading  his  Bible  with  his  daughter  at  home, 
and  not  exposing  Jiimself  or  her  to  the  machinations 
of  the  persecuting  party. 

It  was  on  an  August  evening,  that  he  and  his 
daugliter  were  seated  together  in  their  little  parlour. 
He  had  performed  all  his  daily  labours,  and  had 
permitted  his  servants  to  go  to  some  rural  meeting 
eeveral  miles  oft".  Being  thus  left  undisturbed,  he 
enjoyed  with  her  that  quiet  rest  so  grateful  after  a 
day  spent  in  toil.  The  day  had  been  remarkably 
beautiful;  but  towards  nightfall,  the  heavens  were 
overcast  with  dark  clouds,  and  the  sun  had  that  sul- 
try glare  which  is  so  often  tho  forerunner  of  a  tem- 
pest. When  this  luminary  disappeared  beneath  the 
mountains  he  left  a  red  and  glowing  twilight  behind 
him  ;  and  over  the  firmament  a  tissue  of  crimson 
clouds  was  extended,  mingled  here  and  there  with 
black  vapours.  The  atmosphere  was  hot,  sickening, 
and  oppressive,  and  seemed  to  teem  with  some  ap- 
proacihing  convulsion. 

"  We  shall  have  a  storm  to-night,"  Allan  remark- 
ed to  his  daughter.  "  I  wish  that  I  had  not  let  the 
servants  out ;  they  will  be  overtaken  ia  it  to  a  cer- 
tainty as  they  cross  the  moors." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  them,  father,"  replied  Mary  ; 
"  they  know  the  road  well ;  and  at  any  rate  the 
tempest  will  be  over  before  they  think  of  stirring 
from  where  they  are." 

Allan  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  continued 
looking  through  the  window  opposite  to  which  he 
was  placed.  He  could  see  from  it  the  mountain  of 
Lowther,  the  highest  in  Lanarkshire  :  its  huge  shoul- 


ders and  top  were  distinctly  visible,  standing  forth 
in  grand  relief  from  the  red  clouds  above  and  behind 
it.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun,  bursting  from  the  nm 
of  the  horizon,  still  lingered  upon  the  hill,  and,  cast- 
ing over  its  western  side  a  broad  and  luminous  glare, 
gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  burnished  pyramid 
towering  from  the  earth.  This  gorgeous  vision, 
however,  did  not  continue  long.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  mountain  lost  its  ruddy  tint,  and  the  sky  around 
it  became  obscurer.  Shortly  afterwards  a  huge  sa- 
ble cloud  was  observed  hovering  over  its  summit. — 
"  Look  Mary,"  cried  Allan  to  his  daughter,  "did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  grander  than  this }  Look  at 
yon  black  cloud  that  hangs  over  Lowther."'  Mary 
did  so,  and  saw  tho  same  thing  as  was  remarked  by 
her  lather.  The  cloud  came  down  slowly  and  ma- 
jesticall}',  enveloped  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  descended  for  some  way  upon  its  sides.  At  last, 
when  it  liad  fairly  settled,  confirming,  as  it  were,  its 
dismo,l  empire,  a  flash  offire  was  seen  suddenly  to 
issue  from  the  midst  of  it  It  revealed,  for  an  in- 
stant, tho  summit  of  Lowther  ;  then  vanishing  with 
meteor-like  rapidity,  left  every  thing  in  the  Ibrmer 
state  of  gloom.  Mary  clung  with  alarm  to  her  father. 
"  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  Allan,  pressing  her  closely 
to  him,  "  and  you  will  hear  the  thunder."  He  had 
scarcely  pronounced  the  vvord  when  a  clap  was  hoard, 
so  loud  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  appeared 
to  be  rent  in  twain.  The  terrific  sound  continued 
some  time,  for  the  neighboring  hills  caught  it  up 
and  re-echoed  it  to  e.ich  other,  till  it  died  away  in 
the  distance.  A  succession  of  flashes  and  peals 
from  different  quarters  succeeded,  and  in  a  short 
time,  a  deluge  of  rain  poured  down  with  the  ut- 
most violence. 

Tho  two  inmates  did  not  hear  this  noise  without 
alarm.  The  rain  boat  loudly  upo^  '  the  windows, 
while  every  now  and  theii,  fearful  peals  of  thunder 
burst  overhead.  Without,  no  object  was  visible  : 
darkness  alone  prevailed,  varied  at  intervals  with 
fierce  glares  of  lightning.  Thereafter  gusts  of  wind 
began  to  sweep  with  tumult  through  the  glen  ;  and 
the  streani  which  flowed  past  the  house  was  evi- 
dently swollen,  from  the  increased  noise  of  its  cur- 
rent rushing  impetuously  on. 

The  tempest  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  vio- 
lence, when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Allan 
opened  it.  expecting  to  find  his  domestics  ;  but  to  his 
astonishment  and  dismay  hebelield  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hervcy,  one  of  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the 
Covenant.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  and  he 
seemed  overcome  with  fatigue  and  want,  for  he  was 
pale  and  drooping,  while  his  thin  garments  were 
drenched  with  rain.  Now,  though  Allan  Hamilton 
would  yield  to  no  man  in  benevolence,  he  never,  on 
any  occasion,  felt  so  disposed,  as  at  present,  to  out- 
rage his  own  feelings,  and  cast  aside  the  godlike  vir- 
tue of  charity.  Mr.  Hervey,  like  many  other  good 
men,  was  proscribed  by  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  per- 
secution then  ran  go  high,  that  to  grant  him  a  niglit's 
lodging  amounted  to  a  capital  crime.  Many  persons 
had  already  been  shot  for  affording  this  slight  chari- 
ty to  the  out-lawed  Covenanters:  Allan  himself  had 
been  an  unwilling  witness  of  this  dreadful  fact.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  with  his  usual  alacrity,  that  he 
welcomed  in  the  wayworn  stranger.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  held  the  door  half  shut,  and  in  a  tone  of  em- 
barrasment  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  I  see  Mr.  Hamilton,"  said  the  minister  calmly, 
"  that  you  do  not  wish  I  should  crossyour  threshold. 
You  ask  me  what  I  want.  Is  that  christian.-'  What 
can  any  one  Vvfant  in  a  night  like  this,  but  lodgement 
and  protection.'  If  you  grant  it  to  mc,  ]  shall  pray  for 
you  and  yours;  if  you  refuse  it,  I  can  only  shake  the 
dust  off  my  feet  and  depart,  albeit  it  be  to  death." 
"Mr.  Horvey,"said  Allan,  "you  know  your  situa- 


tion and  you  know  mine.  I  would  be  loth  to  treat 
the  meanest  thing  that  breathes,  as  I  liave  you;  but 
you  are  an  outlawed  man,  and  for  a  lodging  for  one 
night  under  my  roof  is  as  much  as  my  lifo  is  worth. 
Was  it  not  last  month  I  saw  one  of  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors cruelly  slain  for  doing  a  less  thing — even  for 
iriving  a  morsel  of  bread  to  one  of  your  brethren?  Mr 
Hervey,  I  repeat  it,  and  with  sorrow,  that  you  know 
my  situation,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  daugh- 
ter and  myself  I  have  no  alternative." 

"Yes,  1  know  your  situation,"  answered  the 
preacher,  drawing  himself  up  indignantly. 

"You  are  one  of  those  faint-hearted  believers  v/ho 
for  the  sake  of  ease  and  temporal  gain,  have  deserted 
that  glorious  cause  for  which  your  fathers  have  strug- 
gled. You  are  one  of  those  who  can  stand  by  coolir 
and  see  others  fight  the  good  fight: — and  when  they 
have  overcome,  you  will  doubtless  enjoy  tho  blessfd 
fruits  of  their  oombating.  You  have  held  back  in 
in  the  time  of  need  ;  you  have  abetted  prelacy  and 
persecution,  in  so  far  as  you  have  not  set  your  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  of  the  Covenant.  Now,  when  a 
humble  forwarder  of  that  holy  cause  craves  from 
you  an  hour  of  shelter,  you  stand  with  your  door 
well  nigh  closed,  aud  refuse  him  admittance.  I 
leave  God  to  judge  of  your  iniquity,  and  I  quit  your 
inhospitable  and  unchristian  mansion. 

He  was  moving  off,  when  Mary  Hamilton,  who 
had  listened  with  a  beating  heart  to  this  colloquy, 
rushed  forward,  arfd  caught  him  by  the  arm.  iler 
beautiful  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  and  she  looked 
at  her  parent  with  an  expression  in  wliich  entreaty 
and  upbraiding  were  mingled  together.  "  You  will 
not  turn  out  this  poor  old  man,  father.'  indeed  you 
will  not.  You  were  only  jesting.  Come  in,  Wr. 
Hervcn  ;  iny  father  did  not  mean  v.'hat  ho  said  ;" — 
and  she  led  him  in  by  the  hand,  pushing  gently  bad; 
Allan,  who  still  stood  by  tho  door.  "  Now,  Mr. 
Hervey,  sit  dovi^n  there  and  dry  yourself,  and  father, 
shut  tho  door." 

"Thank  you,  my  fair  maiden,"  said  the  Minister. 
"  The  Lord,  for  this  good  deed,  will  aid  you  in  your 
distresses.  You  have  shown  that  the  old  may  be 
taught  by  the  young;  and  I  pray  that  this  lesson  of 
charity  which  you  have  given  to  your  father,  may 
not  turn  out  to  your  scathe  or  his.  ' 

Allan  said  nothing  :  he  felt  that  the  part  he  had 
acted  was  hardly  a  generous  one,  although  perhaps 
justified  by  the  storn  necessity  of  the  limes.  His 
heart  was  naturally  benevolent,  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-reproach,  every  dread  of  danger  was  ob- 
literated. 

The  first  attention  of  him  and  Mary  was  directed 
to  their  guest.  His  garments  having  been  thorougSi- 
ly  dried,  food  v;as  placed  before  him,  of  which  he 
partook,  after  returning  thanks  to  God  in  a  length- 
ened grace,  for  so  disposing  towards  him  the  hearts 
of  his  creatures.  When  ho  had  finished  the  repast, 
he  raised  his  face  slightly  towards  heaven,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  clasping  hfs  hands  together,  fervently  im- 
plored the  blessings  of  providence  on  the  fatlier  of 
that  mansion  and  his  child.  When  he  had  done  this 
he  took  a  small  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  read  somo 
of  the  most  afi'ecting  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
descanting  upon  tliem  as  he  went  along  :  how  God 
fed  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  ;  how  he  conducted  the 
Israelites  through  their  forty  years  of  sojourn  ;  how 
Daniel,  by  faith,  remained  unhurt  in  the  lions'  den; 
and  how  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  walked 
through  the  fiery  furnace,  and  not  even  their  gar- 
ments were  touched  by  the  flames.  Allan  and  Mary 
listened  with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  old 
man,  whoso  voice  became  stronger,  whose  form 
seemed  to  dilate,  and  whose  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a 
sort  of  prophetic  rapture,  as  he  threw  liis  spirit  irit© 
those  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ. 
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Atler  liavhur  concluded  this  part  of  his  devotions, 
and  before  retirinir  to  rest,  iio  proposed  that  evening 
praj'er  siiould  be  offered  up.  Each  accordingly  knelt 
down,  and  he  commenced  in  a  strain  of  ardent  and 
impassioned  lan^uagrc.  He  deplored  the  nffli>?tod 
Plate  of  God's  kirk  f  prayed  that  tlie  hearts  of  thos?; 
who  still  clun,";  to  it  niiglit  be  confirmed  and  made 
steadfast;  th;it  confidence  miglitbe  given  to  the  v.m- 
vering  ;  that  those  who  from  fear  or  worldly  consid- 
pratioTis  had  h^^ld  off  from  tiie  good  canse,  might 
be  taught  to  see  t!ie  error  of  their  v.-oys  ;  and  tliat  all 
back-sliders  might  be  reclaimed,  and  become  goodly 
members  of  the  broken  and  distressed  Covenant. — 
'•  O  Ijord  !"  continued  he,  "  thou  who  hast  watched 
f>rer  us  in  all  time— who  from  liiy  throne  in  the 
highest  heaven  hast  vouclisafed  to  hearken  to  the 
prayers  of  thy  servants,  thou  wilt  not  now  abandon 
ns  in  our  need.  Wo  have  worshipped  tlieefroin  the 
ddpths  of  the  valioy,  and  the  rocks  and  hillj  of  the 
desert  have  heard  our  voices  calling  upon  thy  name. 
'  V/her3  is  your  temple,  ye  outcast  remnant  ?'  cry  the 
seorners.  Wo  answer.  "O  Lord  !  that  wc  have  no 
temple  but  such  as  thou  hast  created  ;  aiul  yet  from 
that' tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  tl;ou  hast  lieard  us, 
though  storms  walked  around.  We  have  trode  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  yet  ttiou  hast 
been  a  light  in  our  path  ;  we  have  been  chased  like 
v.'ikl  blasts  through  the  land,  yel  thy  spirit  hatii  not 
<^iMrrfed  us  ;  armed  men  have  encompassed  us  on  all 
s;d?:-i,  threatening-  to  destroy,  yet  cur  liearts  liavo  not 
filled  ;  neitiier  hlive  the  prison  nor  the  torture  had 
p-,\ver  to  make  us  abjure  thy  most  holy  laws." 

During  tlio  whole  of  this  supplication,  v/liich  he 
poured  forth  with  singular  enthusiasm,  ths  storm 
r  .ntinucd  without,  and  distant  jieals  of  liiunder  v;ere 

0.  ^ca.fionsllv  heard.  This  convulsion  of  elements 
i-ii  i  iiot,  iiewcver,  distract  his  though- s  ;  on  the  con- 
trar)-,  it  rendered  t'lem  more  ardent ;  and  in  apostro- 
piiisin.v  the  tempest  he  frequently  arose  to  a  pitch  of 
v/ild  sublimity.  Mary  li.stened  with  deep  av>'e.  Her 
feelings,  con.=ititulionally  v/arm  and  religious,  were 
irroused,  and  slie  sobbed  with  emotion.  Allan  Ha.m- 
iiton,  thoun-h  not  by  na'nre  a.  man  of  imagination, 
v.'a3  alio  sUongly  affected  ;  he  breathed  hurd,  and, 
or.cxsi.mally,  a"hali-s\'!ppre33ed' groan  ca:ne  fro;n  his 
lire).>t.  He  c  .uld  not  help  feeling  deep  rcmor.'.e  for 
tiie  lukev/armness  he  liad  shown  to  tlie  gn-at  cause 
'Huir.  at  slake. 

7;he  night,  though  fjarfuliy  tempestuous,  did  not  i 
proToat  slumber  from  (ailing  on  the  eyes  of  ail. —  j 
}:,«.ch  slept  soundly,  nnd  the  old  minister,  psrliaps,  j 

1.  v-jr,-  so  than  any.  Many  months  h;'.d  elaped  since  - 
lie  hitd  ;-iti-(;tcl!ed  himself  on  such  a  couch  as^  that  | 
y.'hioh  iM-iry  I  Jamilton  h;:d  prepared  for  him;  for  he  ; 
■'.vv?  a.  d  vvellor  in  the  du.^erl,  and  had  oll^m  lain  upon 
t„':->  heath,  with  no  other  shelter  than  his  plaid  af-  j 
f-.rdoJ.  Hia  Bluudjers,  therefore,  w.-.re  deliciou.s j 
'tr.a  tiiey  v/ere  not  long,  foy  no  sooner  had  the  morn-  | 
incr  litrht  begun  to  peep  through  the  window  of  his  j 
ch'smber  liiat  he  v.-as  up  and  at  his  devotions.  Ai- 

I  tn,  t'uolighan  early  riser,  and  stiil  in  bed,  was  not  a 
htt!'.'.  astonished  when  he  heard  h.is  door  open,  and 
V  the  old  man  walk  softly  up  to  his  side. 
"KIiisli!  Allen  Hamilton,  do  not  av/akcn  the  dear 
n-aiden,  your  daughter,  in  the  neit  room,    i  have 
come  to  tliank  you  and  bid  you  farewell.    The  morn- 
i'^.g  SJn  is  up,  r-nd  I  may  not  tarry  longer  here,  con- 
sistent  with  mv  own  safsty  cr  yours.    There  arc 
i-aie»  through  all  the  country;  but.  poradventure,  1 
h.iYe  cscaned  their  observation.    I  am  goisig  a  few 
K'liies  off  near  the  CU'de,  to  meet  sundry  cf  my  flock 
>.'iio  are  to  as.iomble  there.    My  God  bless  you,  and 
better  times  to  this  aillicted  land." 
When  .^Uflu  and  his  daughter  sat  dow.u  to  their 
homely  breakfa.st,  the  morning  pre.ientcd  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  previous  night.    Tlio  sky  wan  per- 
fac'.'y  clear  and  serene.  "Every  mountain  sparkled, 
ar-A  the  earth   had  a  particular  freshness  (iitrus--d 
orer  its  surlace.    The  few  clouds  vi.dbie  were  at  a 
>s:3it  elevation,  and  were  iinrrying  away,  as  if  not  to 
le  tve  a  stain  on  the  transparent  concave  of  heaven. 
There  was  little  wind  on  the  lower  regions,  scarcely 
Ba-.fioient  to  ruiiie  the  surface  of  a  sKunbering  lake. 
Tiie  dampness  of  the  glass,  the  cluy  w.a.^hed  from 
ths  pob'.iles,  aaJ   tin  riv.iiel  a \oil?n  aud  turbid, 


were  the  only  relics  cf  the  tempest.  The  weather 
continued  beautifully  serene,  and  when  the  sun 
was  at  his  height,  one  of  the  iinest  days  was  presen- 
ten  that  ever  graced  this  most  gorgeous  month  of  the 
year. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day  when  Mary, 
who  happened  to  look  out,  perceived  six  armed 
troops  approaching.  They  were  on  foot,  their 
broad-swoids  hanging  at  their  sides,  and  carbines 
swung  over  their  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
had  a  couple  of  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  them  she  ran  in  to  her  father  with  manifest 
looks  of  alarm,  and  informed  him  of  their  approach. 
Allan  could  not  help  feeling  uneasy  at  this  intelli- 
gence ;  for  the  military  were  then  universally  dread- 
ed, and  whenever  a  number  were  seen  together,  it 
was  almost  always  on  some  errand  of  destruction. 
He  went  to  the  door;  but  just  as  he  reached  it  the 
soldiers  were  on  the  point  of  entering.  The  leader 
of  this  body  he  recognised  to  be  the  ferocious  Cap- 
tain Clobberton,  who  had  rendered  himself  univer- 
sally infamous  by  his  cruelties  ;  and  who,  it  was  re- 
ported, had  in  his  career  of  persecution  caused  no  less 
than  seventeen  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  in  cold 
blood,  without  even  the  formality  of  atrial.  lie  was 
one  of  the  chief  favorites  of  Dalzcll,  who  used  to  call 
him  his  "  lamb."  This  man's  aspect  did  not  belie  his 
heart,  for  it  was  fierce,  lov.'ering  and  cruel.  His 
companions,  with  a  single  exception,  seemed  well 
suited  to  their  leader,  and  fit  instruments  to  carry  his 
bloody  mandates  into  execution.  A.llan,  when  he 
confronted  this  worthy  agent  of  tyranny,  turned  back, 
followed  by  him  and  his  crew  into  the  house. 

"  Shut  the  door,  my  dear  chucks,"  cried  Clobber- 
ton ;  "  we  must  have  some  conversation  with  this 
godly  man.  So,  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  have  taken  up 
with  tliat  pious  remnant :  you  have  turned  a  psalm- 
singer,  oh  !  Come,  don't  stare  at  me  as  if  you  saw 
an  owl ;  answer  my  question — yes  or  no." 

Allan  looked  at  him  with  a  steady  eye.  "  Captain 
Clobberton,  you  have  asked  me  no  question.  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  answer  any  thing  which  may  be  just- 
ly demanded  of  me.  " 

'•  Answer  me,  then.  Sir,''  continued  the  Captain  : 
"  were  you  not  present  at  the  field-preaching  near 
Lanark,  when  one  of  the  king's  soldiers  was  slain,  in 
attempting,  with  several  others,  to  disperse  it?'' 

"  I  v.'as  not,"  answered  Allan  ;   "  I  never  in  my 
life  attended  a  fiold-preaching." 
Or  a  conventicle  ?" 

'•  Kor  a  conventicle  either." 

•''  Do  vc  J  mean  t.j  deny  that  you  are  one  of  that 
preciouJ  hypocritical  set, -v-v  ho  preach  their  absurd 
and  trcnsoiiabie  jargon  in  defiance  of  the  lav/  i  In  a 
word,  do  you  dsny  that  you  aro  one  of  the  sv/orn 
inonibers  of  the  Covenant 

'  ]  deny  it,  stoutly." 

'■  AcknuwledrQ  it,  and  save  your  wretched  life. — 
Acknowledge  it',  or  1  will  confront  you  with  .a  proof 
which  will  perhaps  astonish  you,  and  cost  ynu  more 
th:;n  "fou  ere  aware  of." 

"  i  -.vii!  toil  no  untruth,  oven  to  save  my  life." 

'•  Then  (,n  yonr  own  stupid  head  rest  the  conse- 
qsjen-jc.'i.    Do  you  know  one  Ilervcy,  a  preacher  .'" 

"  i  do,''  said  Allan  firmly, 
j     '•  lia,  h-M-e  it  comes!  you  have  then  spoken  to  that 
I  man,  most  godly  Allan  ?" 

■•  1  have  spoken  to  him." 

"  He  has'neeii  in  your  house  ?" 

'•  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  he  ban. 

•'■  Mas  he  not  sung  p5ialan  in  your  house,  and 
pv  ivo  J  in  your  house,  and  lodg'.'d  in  your  house  Eh  ? 
and  V.'  AS  it  not  last  night  that  these  doings  v.-cre  go- 
ing o:i  ':  ' 

'■  .1  will  a'ainsay  nolhiag  cf  wh.at  you  have  s^iil." 
Tiien,  Alian  Hamilton,"  said  the  other,  '■  1  to!! 
yju  plainly  tliat  you  lutve  haiboured  a  traitor  ;  and 
tiiat  unless  you  deliver  ham  up,  or  tell  where  he  may 
bo  found,  I  "siiall  liold  you  guilty  cf  treason,  and  pun- 
isli  you  accordinoiy." 

•■'The  Lord's  vviil  be  dbne  !"  answered  Hamilton, 
v/it)i  ^  deep  sigh.  •■  Wfeat  !  did  was  an  act  of  com- 
mon cliarity.  The  old  man  applied  to  me  in  h.is  dis- 
tress ;  and  it  v.-ould  have  benn  cruel  to  hp.ve  closed 
111/  do.r  ag.-iin^t  hi.'fl.    Wriak  your  will  up  >n  me  as 


it  pleases  you.  Where  lie  has  gone  I  know  not ; 
and  though  I  did  know,  1  would  hardly  consider  my- 
self justified  in  tellinn-  you." 

"  Th  on  wc  shall  rnalie  short  work  with  you  !"  re- 
joined Clobberton  with  an  oath.  "  Koss,  give  him 
ten  minutes  to  say  his  prayers,  and  then  bind  up  hia 
eyes.  It  is  needless  to  palaver  with  him.  We  have 
other  jobs  of  a  like  kind  to  manage  to-day." 

Here  Mary,  who  stood  in  a  corner  listening  with 
terrified  heait,  uttered  a  loud  scream  wlicn  she°heard 
her  father's  doom  pronounced.  Siie  rushed  forth  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  room,  and  fell  upon  her  knees 
before  Clobberton. 

"  O  !  Captain,  do  not  slay  my  father  !  Take  my 
life.    It  was  my  fault  alone  that  the  old  man  was'le't 

into  the  house.     My  father  refused  to  admit  him'.  

Take  my  life  and  save  his.  I  shall  be  hia  murderess 
if  he  die— for  I  brought  him  into  this  trouble." 

She  continued  some  moments  in  this  attitude,  crti- 
zing  up  at  him  with  looks  of  fear  and  entreaty,  alid 
clasping  his  knees.  He  had,  however,  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  afHicting  nature  to  ba 
much  moved;  and  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
unhappy  girl  with  brutal  rudeness.  She  fell  speech- 
less at  his  feet.  '•  Confound  the  wench  !  was  thero 
ever  seen  the  hke  of  it?  She  takes  me  for  one  of 
your  chicken-hearted  milksops:  out  of  the  way  with 
the  ninny.  He  was  about  to  lay  his  rough  hands 
upon  her,  wlien  a  trooper  stopping  forward,  raised 
her  gently  up  and  placed  her  on  a  seat.  This  was 
the  only  one  of  Clobberton's  followers  whoso  ap- 
pearance was  at  all  indicative  of  humanity.  He 
was  a  handsome  and  strongly  built  young  man  of 
six  feet.  His  countenance  was  well  formed  ;  but  its 
e.'ipression  was  rather  dissolute,  and  rendered  stern, 
apparently  by  the  prevalence  of  some  fierce  internal 
passion.  The  marks  of  a  generous  heart  were,  not- 
withstanding, imprinted  upon  its  bold  outlines;  and 
whoever  looked  upon  him  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  his  natural  disposition  had  been  perverted  by 
tlie  wicked  characters  and  scenes  among  which  hs 
was  placed. 

'•  Captain,"  s.aid  he,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
shooting  this  old  fjol.  I  begin  to  feel  that  we  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  this  v.-ork.  Besides,  if  what  the  girl 
declares  is  correct,  there  is  no  great  matter  of  trea- 
son in  the  case.  A^t  all  events,  1  would  vote  to  leave 
tha  business  to  the  Justiciary."' 

"  Graham,"  said  Clobberton.  eyeing  him  sternly, 
give  mci  none  of  your  cuir.ed  whining  palaver.— 
\M\sn  there  is  any  tiling  in  the  way  of  justice  to  bcj 
done,  you  are  as  mealy  and  cream-faced  as  if  you 
saw  the  devil.  A  fine  fellow  to  wear  the  king's  uni- 
form !  If  you  say  another  word,"  added  he,  'with  a 
frightfo!  oath,  "  I'll  have  you  reported  to  the  gener- 
al!" ' 

'•  Captain,"  said  Graliam,  stepping  modestly  but 
firnily  forward,  "you  may  speak  of  mo  as  you  please; 
you  are  1113'  officer — (though  neither  you  nor  any 
man  of  the  regiment  need  be  told,  that  when  my 
service  was  needed  in  real  danger,  I  w.as  never  be- 
hind) ;  but  I  cannot  stand  by  unmoved  and  Bee  down- 
right butchery .  If  yon  have  any  thing  to  urge  a- 
gainst  this  man,  let  him  be  brougiit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  there  tried  by  the  commission,  which  will  pun- 
ish him  severely  enough,  in  all  conscience,  if  he  ba 
really  guilty.  1  have  assisted  in  many  of  these  mur- 
ders ;  but  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  don« 
v^rong  :  and,  whatever  the  consequences  be,  I  shall 
assist  at  them  no  more.'' 

"  Ay  !'■  said  Clobberton,  "  you  are  a  pretty  dainty 
fellow — fitter  to  strut  about  in  regimentals  before 
v.'onches  than  behave  like  a  man  ;  but,  Mr  John 
Graham,  let  ms  toll  3'ou  that  your  eloquence,  instead 
of  retarding,  has  hastened  the  fate  of  this  rascally 
traitor.  And,  let  nie  toll  you  farther,  that,  on  my 
arrival  at  head  quariers,  I  shall  have  you  arraigned 
for  mutiny  and  disobedience  of  orders. — Ross,  blind- 
fold Ha.mi'toii.  and  lead  hiuiout." 

[kem.'.i.ndsr  is  our  mkxt.] 


Wiien  we  observe  any  tendency  to  treat  religion' 
or  morals  witli  disrespect  or  levity,  we  should  liold 
it  to  be  a  sure  indication  of  a  porvorted  undorstand- 
il  in  IT,  or  a  depraved  h?art. 
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SALEM : 

TUESrjAV  NOON,   MAIICII   17,  1829. 


[O-To  CoKRESPONDENTS. — The  Communication  of 
"  K.  D.  F."  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  our  next. 

Qj'The  correspondent  who  inquires  why  the  ini- 
tials affi.xod  to  his  communications  have  been  trans- 
posed, is  informed,  that  it  was  done  because  he  had 
assuiaed  the  initials  of  several  perso.is  whom  wo 
knaw  were  not  the  authors  of  the  articles  referred  to. 


FOR  THE  ladies'  MISCELLANY. 

Me.  Editor, 

In  the  last  No.  of  the  Miscellany,  I  observed 
a  vory  able  communication,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  cry  down  those  elegant  and  nature-copying  pro- 
ductions, the  novels  of  the  present  day.  As  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  for  a  certain  portion  of  such  reading, 
I  cannot,  in  silence,  hear  any  attempt  made  to  sweep 
thom  away  with  the  "  besom  of  destruction,"  with- 
out raising  a  finger  for  their  rescue.  I  am  a  lover  of 
novels,  (the  neic -fashioned,  I  mean)  and  yet  I  am  not 
willing  to  own  that  I  am  particularly  fond  "  of  no- 
thing that  is  not  loto  and  debasing."  The  truth  is. 
the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  communication 
has  read  only  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  novels,  writ- 
ton  in  the  14th,  15th  and  ICth  centuries,  relative  to 
scenes,  which  he  of  course,  knows  by  experience  no- 
thing of,  but  which  were  probably,  for  the  times,  true 
portraits.  And  really,  the  writer  is  to  be  pitied,  if 
his  acquaintance  with  fiction  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
tracting tales  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  or  those  obscene  and 
worthless  things  of  older  date,  or  the  never-ending 
volumes  of  Richardson.  When  I  hear  people,  who 
have  looked  over  a  few  old-fashioned  Scottish  or  I- 
talian  romances,  railing  against  the  whole  species  of 
fiction,  calling  it  poisonous  and  seductive,  1  feel  like 
exclaiming,  "  Oh !  that  I  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  wri- 
ter !"  I  would  only  request  him  to  peruse  some  of 
Ooopc-r's  works,  and  observe  his  natural  description 
of  manners,  and  his  delineation  of  femalo  character; 
not  more  "  pure,"  nor  "  innocent,"  nor  more  "  per- 
fect," than  I  should  hope,  and  than  I  firmly  believe, 
are  many  of  his  own  acquaintance.  I  would  ask  him 
to  road  Mrs.  Sigourncy's  "  Connecticut  Forty  Years 
Since  ;"  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  does  not 
find  himself  rationally  sympathising  with  the  noble 
and  neglected  Indian,  in  a  manner  of  which  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  ;  and  involuntarily  loving  the  holy 
charities  of  pilgrim  purity  ;  and  when  he  closes  the 
book,  he  will  not  complain  of  a  "  vitiated  taste,"  or 
a  "  degraded  imagination."  That  ''it  is  an  unreal 
view  of  men  and  things  which  every  such  work  pre- 
sents," 1  cannot  allow  ;  nor  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
any  of  those  v/ho  pay  deference  to  the  authors  of 
Hoboniok,  Redwood,  Northv.rood,  or  Miss  Burncy, 
for  thtiy  "  know  wh.it  they  judge." 

X 

— ao<3— 

Good  nature  is  the  vory  air  of  a  great  mind,  the 
sign  of  a  large  and  generous  soul  in  which  virtue 
prospers.  Tifere  is  iar  more  satisfaction  in  doing  than 
r'-'Pcivnig  good.  To  relieve  the  oppressed  is  the  most 
glorious  act  a  man  is  capable  of — it  is  in  some  measure 
lioir.g  the  business  of  God  and  providence — and  is  at- 
iended  v/ith  a  heavenly  pleasure,  unknown  but  to 
fh-jse  that  are  beneilcent  and  liberal." 


"CAN  YOU  KEEP  A  SECRET?" 

"  Dorothy,"  said  Icliabod,  pale  and  trembling  to 
his  wife,  "  Dorothy,  I  have  a  secret ;  and  if  I  thouglit 
you  would  keep  it  inviolable,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
reveal  it  to  you  :  but  oil,  Dorothy,  woman!" 

"  Why,  Ichabod,  it  certainly  must  be  a  secret  of 
great  importance,  for  you  are  in  a  woeful  agitation. 
You  know,  husband,  you  can  place  implicit  conS. 
dence  in  your  wife.  Have  I  ever  given  you  occa- 
sion to  doubt  my  fidelity  .■■" 

"  Never,  never,  Dorothy  ;  but  the  secret  I  have  to 
communicate  is  one  that  requires  more  than  ordina- 
ry faithfulness  and  prudence  to  prevent  you  from  di- 
vulging it.    Oh  dear  1 1  shudder  when  I  think  on't  !" 

"  Why,  husband,  do  you  know  how  your  lips  trem- 
ble, and  your  eyes  roll What  is  the  matter  Icha- 
bod !  you  surely  cannot  mistrust  the  confidence  of 
one  who  vowed  at  the  altar  to  be  faithful  to  you. — 
Come,  unbosom  yourself." 

"  May  I  rely  upon  your  fidelit}' .'" 

"  Ichabod,  you  know  you  may." 

"Well,  then, — we  are  both  to  be  ruined! — un- 
done ! — I  have  committed  murder!" 

"  Murder  !" 

"  Yes,  murder  ! — and  have  buried  him  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  in  the  orchard  !" 

"  Oh  !  awful  !  Ichabod — committed  murder  !  Then, 
indeed,  we  are  ruined,  and  our  children  with  us  !  ' 

Ichabod  left  the  room,  and  Dorothy  hurried  off  to 
her  neighbor's.  Mrs.  Prattle  observed  a  great  change 
in  Dorothy's  countenance  ;  so  great  as  to  cause  her 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it. 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Prattle,"  said  Dorothy,  "  I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  women  ! — I  am  ruined  for  ever  !" 

"  Mercy  !  Dorothy,  how  gloomy  you  look  !  What 
has  turned  up  to  make  you  look  so  dejected  ?  Why, 
how  you  sigh  !  woman.    Tell  me  the  cause." 

"  I  wish  I  might  Mrs.  Prattle  ;  but  the  occasion  of 
my  unhappiness  is  a  secret  which  I  am  not  permit- 
ted to  divulge." 

"  Oh,  you  may  tell  me,  Dorothy — 1  shall  never 
speak  it  again." 

"  Will  you  promise  never  to  reveal  it  to  any  per- 
son living  ? 

"  You  know,  Dorothy,  I  never  tell  secrets." 

"  Well  Mrs.  Prattle — 1  scarcely  dare  say  it — my 
husband  has  com.mitted  murder,  and  buried  him  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  orchard  ! — he  told  me  of  it 
himself.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  name  it  to  any 
one  !" 

"Murder  ! — your  husband  committed  murder! — 
indeed,  indeed,  Dorothy,  you  have  reason  to  think 
yourself  ruined  ! — Poor  thing  !  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart!" 

Dorothy  went  home  weeping  and  wringing  her 
hands  :  Mrs  Prattle,  leaving  her  dough  half  knead- 
ed, and  her  infant  crying  in  the  cradle,  went  to  hold 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs  Tellall.  Soon  after  this  last 
confab  was  ended,  the  report  of  Ichabod's  having 
committed  murder  became  general,  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  was  traced  to  his  wife  Dorothy. 

Process  was  immediately  issued  against  him  by  a 
magistrate,  before  whom,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  anxious  spectators,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing explanation. 

"  My  object,"  said  Ichabod,  ''in  the  course  1 
have  pursued,  was  to  test  my  wife's  capability  of 
keeping  a  secret — I  liave  committed  murder  inas- 
much as  1  killed  a  toad,  and  buried  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  in  my  own  orchard.  How  far  my  Vi-ife  is  capa- 
ble of  keeping  a  secret,  has  been  sufficient!}'  proved 
— and  with  respect  to  the  murder,  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  it,  are  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  body." — 

Hesperus. 

FEMALE  EpucATiQ.v. — Vocalmusic  should  never 
be  neglected  in.  the  education  of  a  young  lady. — Be- 
sides preparing  her  to  join  in  that  part  of  public  wor- 
sliip  which  consists  is  psalmody,  it  will  enable  her 
to  sooth  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  and  even  the  sor- 
rows that  will  sometimes  intrude  into  her  own  bosom, 
may  all  be  relieved  by  a  song,  where  sound  and  sen- 
timent unite  to  act  upon  the  mind.  1  hero  introduce 
a  fact  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  pro-  | 


fession  and  that  is,  that  tiie  exercise  of  tho  organs 
of  the  breast  by  singing  contributes  very  much  to 
defcBd  them  from  those  diseases,  to  which  the  cli- 
mate and  other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans 
are  seldom  afilicted  with  consumptions,  nor  have  I 
ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting  blood  among 
them.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising 
them  frequently  in  vocal  music,  for  this  constitutes 
an  essential  branch  of  their  education.  Tho  music 
master  of  our  Academy  has  furnished  me  v^ith  an 
observation  still  more  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  known  several  instances  of 
persons  who  were  strongly  disposed  to  the  consump- 
tion, who  were  restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of 
their  lungs  in  singing. — Dr.  Rush. 


Female  Influence.  Every  where  throughout  the 
circle  of  her  intercourse,  her  influence  is  felt  like  the 
dew  ofheaven, gentle, silentaudu'.iseen;  yet  pervad- 
ing and  ctEcieiit.  But  in  the  domestic  circle  its  pow- 
er is  concentrated  ;  and  is  like  the  life  giving  beams 
of  the  sun;  awakening,  illustrating,  and  almost  cre- 
ating, the  moral  aspect  of  the  scene — To  speak 
of  the  filial  relation — none  can  conceive  how  much 
a  daughter  may  promote  the  comfort,  and  the  mornl 
benefit  of  her  parents,  but  those  who  have  seen  the 
female  character  exhibited  under  the  influence  of  an 
enlightened  understanding  and  an  improved  heart; 
which,  by  their  mutual  action,  have  produced  the 
most  extended  views  of  duty  with  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  fulfil  it.  As  a  .'sister,  a  female  may  exert  a 
most  important  influence.  With  no  strong  counter- 
acting circumstances,  she  may  give  what  feature 
she  pleases  to  the  mora!  and  intellectual  character  of 
those  with  whom  s!ic  is  connected  in  this  relation. 
All  the  sweet  endearments  of  mutual  affection  and 
confidence  will  give  v.-eiglit  to  her  influence.  An 
intelligent,  high-aiming  femalo,  of  a  well  disciplined 
mind  and  pious  heart,  has  been  known  to  give  a 
much  higher  cast  of  character,  attainment,  and  con- 
dition, to  a  large  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters,  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  received.  But  it  is  a 
mother,  that  has  all  the  powers  ivith  v,'hich  the  mu- 
nificence of  her  Divine  Benefactor  has  endowed  her, 
matured  to  tlieir  highest  perfection,  and  exercised  in 
their  greatest  strength. 


DIED, 

In  Beverly,  Mr.  John  Dane,  aged  80.  Mrs.  Mehit- 
able  Wallio,  wife  of  Mr.  Josliua  Wallis,  aged  21. — 
Mrs.  Abigail  Ober,  wife  of  Mr.  Asa  Ober,  a<Ted  CO. 

At  Marblehead,  Miss  Tabitlia  Trcfry,  agc^d  2&. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr  Addison  Wheeler,  aged  21. — 
Mr  Caleb  T.  Goodrich,  aged  26. 

AtSaugus,  on  Sunday,  William  JACKsorf,  Es<j. 
aged  59.  He  v<as  Representative  of  that  town  in  the 
General  Court,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  past 
had  labored  under  such  severe  indisposition  that  he 
was  detained  from  his  scat,  and  had  been  unabJo  to 
return  to  his  family  till  the  day  of  his  decease.  He 
v.'as  a  native  of  Manchester  in  Engla.nd  :  and  was 
an  uncommon  instance  of  a  foreigner  obtaining  a 
scat  in  our  State  Legislature.  Fortwo  or  three  years 
past  he  had  been  an  acting  magistrate  in  the  county. 

In  Portland,  after  a  sickness  of  eight  days,  of  the 
lung  fever,  aged  3G,  Rev.  JOHN  BiSBE,  Jr.  Pastor 
of  the  First  Universalist  Society  in  Portland. 

In  Springfield,  Hon  John  Hooker,  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate for  Hampden,  and  late  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit, 

In  Roynlston,  7th  inst.  Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook,  a 
Senator  of  the  Commonwealth  from  VVorcester  Couq- 

In  New  York,  Mrs  Hannah  Tompkins,  aged  61,. fe- 
lict  of  Vice  President  Tompkins. 

At  sea,  28d  Jan.  Rev.  Benjamin  Alloa,  formerly 
Principal  of  Dumnier  Academy  Hs  was  on  his 
passage  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  in  brig  Ed- 
ward. 

In  I^ondon,  Mr  John  Bernard,  formerly  a  cele- 
brated comedian  in  tho  Boston  Theatre,  agod  74,  ^ 


LABIES'  MISCELLANY. 


TMEJ  FOUNT. 


"  Juvenile  Miscellany." — Tlie  first  number  for  the 
present  year  of  this  interesting  little  work,  reached 
us  a  few  days  since.  It  is  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine form,  once  every  two  months,  six  numbers  in  a 
year,  and  furnished  for  two  dollars.  We  copy  the 
following  linos  from  the  last  number  : 
The  Little  Girl's  Address  to  a  Bulterfiy  xohich  she  saw 
in  Church. 
Butterfly,  Butterfly,  why  come  here.' 

This  is  no  bower  for  you  ! 
Go  sip  the  honey-drop  sweet  and  clear, 
Or  bathe  in  the  morning  dew. 

This  is  the  place  to  think  of  Heaven; 

This  is  the  place  to  pray  ; 
Tou  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven — 

Butterfly  go  away  ! 

I  see  God  has  touch'd  you  with  lieautiful  dyes, 
And  your  motion  is  giaccl'ul  and  light ; 

Biit  the  heart  is  the  thing  open  now  to  His  eyes  ; 
The  heart  must  bo  pure  in  his  sight. 

He  has  made  us  to  love  what  is  airy  and  gay, 

And  I  will  not  despise  your  bright  wings; 
But  I  must  not  be  thinking  about  you  to-day — 
It  was  given  for  holier  things. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  C.  G. 


THERE'S  JOY  WHEN  THE  ROSY  MORNING. 
By  .Miss  Susa?inah  Strickland. 

There's  joy  when  the  rosy  morning  floods 

The  purple  east  with  light; 
And  the  zephyr  sweeps  from  a  thousand  buds 

The  pearly  tears  of  night ; 
There's  joy  v;hen  the  lark  exulting  springs 

To  pour  his  matin  lay  ; 
From  th 3  blossomed  thnrn  when  the  blackbird  sings 

And  the  merry  month  is  May. 

There's  joy  abroad  when  the  wintry  snow 

Mells^  as  it  ne'er  had  been  ; 
When  the  cowslips  bud,  and  the  violets  blow. 

And  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green  ; 
There's  joy  when  the  pale,  pale  moon  comes  out 

Yf  ith  all  her  starry  train  : 
When  the  woods  return  the  reaper's  shout, 

And  echo  shouts  again. 

There's  joy  in  childhood's  silvery  voice. 

When  the  laugh  rings  blithe  and  clear, 
And  the  sounds  that  bid  young  hearts  rejoice 

Are  music  to  the  ear. 
There's  joy  in  the  sweet  romance  of  j-outh, 

Ere  care  a  shadow  throws 
Across  the  radiant  brow  of  truth, 

To  mar  the  soul's  repose. 

There's  joy  in  the  youthful  lover  s  breast, 

When  his  bride  by  the  altar  stands, 
When  his  trembling  lips  to  her's  are  pressed. 

And  tho  priest  has  joined  their  hands. 
There's  joy — deep  joy — in  the  mother's  heart 

When  she  clasps  her  first  born  son, 
And  the  tears  of  holy  rapture  start 

To  bless  the  lovely  one. 

There's  joy  !  above — around — beneath — 

But,  'tis  a  fleeting  ray  : 
The  world's  stern  strife,  the  hand  of  death, 

Bid  mortal  hopes  decay  ; 
But  there's  a  deeper  joy  than  earth 

With  all  jier  cliarms  can  give. 
Which  marks  the  spirit's  second  birth, 
When  man  but  dies  to  live! 


FUNERAL   HYMN.  ] 

BT  BOWRING. 

Clay  to  clay,  and  dust  to  dust, 
Let  them  mingle — for  they  must ! 
Give  to  earth  the  earthly  clod, 
For  the  spirit's  fled  to  God. 

Dust  to  dust,  and  clay  to  clay ! 
Ashes  now  with  ashes  lay ! 
Earthly  mould  to  earth  be  given, 
For  the  spirit's  fled  to  heaven. 

Never  more  shall  midnight's  damp, 
Darken  round  this  mortal  lamp  ; 
Never  more  shall  noon-day's  glance 
Search  this  mortal  countenance. 

Deep  the  pit,  and  cold  the  bed 
Where  the  spoils  of  death  are  laid  : 
Stiff  the  curtains,  chill  the  gloom, 
Of  man's  melancholy  tomb. 

Look  aloft  !  The  spirit's  risen — 
Death  cannot  the  soul  imprison  ! 
'Tis  in  heaven  that  spirits  dwell. 
Glorious  though  invisible. 

Thither  let  us  turn  our  view  ; 
Peace  is  there,  and  comfort  too  : 
There  shall  those  we  love  bo  found, 
Tracing  joy's  eternal  round. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  WOMEN. 

BY   HANNAH  MORE. 

As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  modest  head  from  public  sight. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light ; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude, 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
E.xpos'd  abroad,  its  languid  colours  fly. 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die. 
So  Woman.,  born  to  dignify  retreat, 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great; 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm  ; 
With  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm; 
Fearful  of  fame,  unwilling  to  be  known, 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her  own ; 
Should  dread  no  blame  but  that  which  crimes  impart, 
The  censures  of  a  self-condemning  heart. 
Heaven's  minist'ring  angel,  she  should  seek  the  cell, 
Where  modest  want  and  silent  anguish  dwell ; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  suslain  the  feeble  knees, 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease, 
Tho  splendid  deeds  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame. 
But  know — the  awful  all-disclosing  day, 
The  long  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay: 
Applauding  saints  shall  hear  with  fond  regard. 
And  he  who  witness'd  here — shall  there  reward. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 
Man  is  the  rugged,  lofty  pine, 

That  frowns  on  many  a  wave-beat  shore  ; 
Woman  the  slender,  graceful  vine. 
Whose  curling  tendrils  round  it  twine, 

And  deck  its  rough  bank  sweetly  o'er. 

Man  is  the  rock,  whose  towering  crest 

Nods  o'er  the  mountain's  barren  side  ; 
Woman's  the  soft  and  mossy  vest. 
That  loves  to  clasp  its  sterile  breast. 
And  wreathe  its  brow  in  verdant  pride 

Man  is  the  cloud  of  coming  storm, 

Dark  as  the  raven's  musky  plume. 
Save  where  the  sun-beam,  light  and  warm. 
Of  Woman  sso\x\,  and  woman's  form, 

Beams  brightly  o'er  the  gathering  storm. 

Yes,  lovely  sex  !  to  you  'tis  given. 

To  rule  our  hearts  with  angel  sway, 
Blend  with  each  woe,  a  blissful  leav'n, 
Change  earth  into  an  embryo  heav'n, 

And  sweetly  smile  our  cares  away .  L. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Tho  character  of  Juliet,  as  drawn  by  ShakBpearr, 
is  one  of  perfect  individuality;  in  which  tho  brigrht- 
est  tints  of  nature,  throw  love's  purple  light  over  ths 
shades  of  ardent  passion.  Juliet,  we  think,  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  great  Bard's  heroines.  Her 
artless  innocence,  and  unaft'ected  sincerity,  enlist 
our  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  coquettish  in  her 
manner;  her  sentiments  spring  from  the  fountain  of 
the  heart, clear  and  spontaneous.  The  very  Kpirilof 
love  seems  to  have  touched  her  soul,  with  a  kind  of 
magic  sadness,  to  have  made  her  tones  as  plaintrve 
music,  and  poured  a  mild  and  mellow  light,  around 
the  halo  of  melancholy  brightness.  Count  Persico, 
in  his  history  of  Verona,  thus  narrates  \he  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  led  to  the  death  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

"In  the  year  1403,  or  about  that  time,  Bartholo- 
mew della  Scala,  being  Captain  of  the  Veronese,  Ro- 
meo de  Monticoli  was  enamoured  of  Juliet  de  Cap. 
pelletti,  and  she  of  him,  the  families  being  at  the 
time  in  bitter  enmity  with  each  other,  on  account  of 
party  feuds.  As  therefore  they  could  not  be  openly 
married,  a  private  union  took  place  between  them. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Romeo  having  in  an  affray  of 
the  two  factions,  killed  Teboldo,  the  cousin  of  Juliel, 
was  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight,  aud  procee- 
ded to  Mantua.  His  unhappy  spouse,  afflicted  be- 
yond measure,  sought  commisseration  and  counsel 
from  the  intermediate  agent  of  her  secret  marriage, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  families  now  still  more  incensed 
against  each  other  than  before.  Therefore,  by  a  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  Juliet  procured  a  sleeping 
draught,  and  shortly  after,  according  to  common  re- 
port, yielded  up  her  life.  Romeo  having  been  ap- 
prised of  the  dire  news,  before  he  heard  that  she  wai» 
only  apparently  dead,  resolved,  in  the  bitternese  of 
his  anguish,  to  take  poison  and  die  likewise. 

Previous  to  his  doing  so,  however,  not  entirely 
despairing  of  her  life,  he  went  to  Verona  and  availed 
himself  of  the  evening  hour  to  enter  the  Monastery. 
Being  here  assured  that  his  Juliet  had  been  interred 
not  long  before,  he  swallowed  the  poison,  which  ho 
had  with  him,  and  hastened  to  the  tomb,  where  their 
mutual  friend  pointed  out  the  way  by  a  passage  be- 
yond that  which  was  ready  for  his  return.  The  friar 
wondered  very  much  what  had  happened  to  Romeo, 
unconscious  of  the  hard  fate  that  awaited  him. 
While  he  endeavoured  to  assure  him  that  the  lady 
was  not  in  reality  dead,  the  poison  began  to  operate, 
and  now  on  the  verge  of  death  he  called  on  his  Ju- 
liet with  a  faint  voice.  She  awoke,  and  scarcely  re- 
cognized him.  Romeo  expired,  and  Juliet  breathed 
for  a  moment  only  to  share  his  hapless  doom.' 

[The  following  is  an  admirable  commendation  of 
modesty.] 

Who  shall  have  the  Prize  There  was  once  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  flowers,  and  the  judge  was  to  a- 
ward  a  prize  to  the  one  pronounced  the  most  beauti- 
j,  ful.  "  Who  shall  have  the  prize  .'"  said  the  rose, 
stalking  forward  in  all  the  consciousness  of  beauty. 
"  Who  shall  have  the  prize  said  the  other  flowers, 
advancing,  each  filled  with  conscious  pride,  and  each 
imagining  it  would  be  herself.  "  1  will  take  a  peep 
at  those  beauties,"  thought  the  violet,  as  she  lay  in 
her  humble  bed,  not  presuming  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing— "  I  will  see  them  as  they  pass  ;"  butasshe  rais- 
ed her  lowly  head  to  peep  out  of  her  hiding  place,  sk« 
was  observed  by  the  judge,  who  immediately  pronoun 
ced  her  the  most  beautiful,  because  she  was  modest. 

(]3=Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  eub- 
sriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiT- 
ed.  New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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From  "  Friendship's  Offering." 

THE  COVENANTERS. 

A   SCOTTISH    TRADITIONABY  TALK. 

[Concluded.'] 

The  command  to  blindfold  Allan  Hamilton  and 
lead  him  out,  was  instantly  executed  ;  while  Mary, 
in  a  fit  of  distraction,  flew  up  to  her  father,  cast  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with  the  most 
heart-rending  affliction. 

"  My  father,  my  father,  I  am  your  murderess  !  I 
will  die  with  you !  Ye  cruel-hearted  men,  will  none 
of  you  save  him  from  this  bloody  death." 

"  My  dear  Mary,  may  God  protect  you,  and  send 
you  a  happier  lot  than  mine,"  was  all  that  the  un- 
happy parent  could  articulate.  He  was  then  torn 
from  her  with  violence,  and  hurried  out  to  the  green 
before  the  house.  Mary,  on  this  separation,  fell  into 
a  short  swoon;  on  awaking  from  which  she  found 
herself  in  the  chamber  with  no  one  except  Graham. 
His  face  was  flushed  with  anger,  and  he  walked  im- 
patiently up  and  down.  By  a  sudden  impulse  she 
ran  to  the  window,  and  the  first  sight  which  caught 
her  eye  was  her  father  kneeling  down,  and  opposite 
10  him  the  four  troopers,  seemingly  waiting  for  the 
signal  of  Clobberton,  who  looked  intently  at  his 
watch.  At  this  terrifying  spectacle,  and  in  an  ago- 
ny of  desperation,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  soldier. 

"  Young  man — young  man,  save  my  father's  life  ! 
0  try,  at  least,  to  save  him  !  I  will  love  you,  and 
work  for  you,  and  be  your  slave  forever  !  Blessings 
on  your  kind  heart,  you  will  do  it — yes,  you  will  do 
it !"  And  she  rose  up  and  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him.  A  tear  rolled  from  Graham's 
manly  eye,  and  his  soul' w«w moved  with  compassion 
for  the  lovely  being  who  clung  to  him,  and  implored 
him  so  feelingly.  He  turned  an  instant  to  the  win- 
dow. "  Let  me  go,  my  dear — the  accursed  miscre- 
ant is  putting  up  his  watch,  and  has  told  them  to 
present ;  there  is  not  a  second  to  lose."  Without 
saying  another  word,  he  unslung  his  carbine,  rushed 
to  the  open  air — and  shot  Clobberton  dead  on  the 
spot. 

The  troopers  were  confounded  at  this  sudden  ac- 
tion. They  lowered  the  weapons  which  they  had 
that  instant  raised  to  their  shoulders,  and  stood  for 
some  time  confusedly  gazing  at  each  other — then  at 
Graham — then  at  the  body  of  their  Captain.  When 
they  recovered  their  self-possession,  they  raised  up 
the  latter  to  see  if  any  spark  of  life  remained.  He 
was  perfectly  dead.  The  following  colloquy  then 
ensued  between  them. 

Russell.    "  Whoy,  I  thinks  as  how  he  be  dead." 

Smith.  "  Dead  !  ay,  as  dead  as  Julius  Csesar.  1 
wonder  what  old  Dalzell  will  say  when  he  hears  of 
his  dear  lamb  being  butchered  thus 

Hussell.  "  Now,  Smith,  don't  speak  so  ill  of  the 
Captain.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  that  is  to  say,  af- 
ter his  own  fashion.;  and  no  one  ever  sarved  his 
country  better  in  the  way  of  ridding  it  of  crop-eared 
preachers  :  he  was  worth  a  score  of  hangmen." 

Ross.  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  occasion  to  stand 
jesting  and  talking  nonsense.  Here  is  a  pretty  piece 
of  murder  as  ever  was  committed ;  and  it  remains 
for  us  to  decide  what  we  will  do,  first  with  the  traitor 
Hamilton, and  secondly  with  the  murderer  Graham." 

Graham.  "  Whatever  you  do  with  me,  I  hope 
you  will  not  harm  that  poor  man.  Let  him  go ;  and 
thus  do  a  charitable  action  for  once  in  your  lives." 

Russell.  "  I  always,  do  you  zee  gentlemen,  goes 
with  the  majority.  Shoot  or  not,  is  all  one  to  Dick 
Russell,  If  you  make  up  your  minds  to  let  him  go 
scot  free,  whoy,  I'ze  not  oppose  it." 

Jones.    "  Well,  well,  let  him  go  and  eing  psalms 
in  his  own  canting  fashion." 


The  f*ct  is,  these  men]were  getting  sick  of  shed- 
ding innocent  blood,  and  although  ready  to  spill 
more  on  being  ordered,  rather  shunned  it  than  other- 
wise, especially  when  their  victims  weie  unresist- 
ing. 

"  1  see,  comrades,  you  are  agreed  to  let  the  old 
fool  go  unharmed,"  said  Ross.  Then  walking  up  to 
Allan,  who  still  knelt — his  daughter  with  her  arms 
around  him.,  awaiting  in  terrible  suspense  the  result 
of  their  deliberation — "  Get  up,"  said  he,  "and  bless 
your  stars  ;  but  take  care,  in  future,  of  your  treason- 
able covenanting  tricks  under  the  cloak  of  charity. 
It  is  not  every  day  you  will  get  a  young  fellow  to 
shoot  your  executioner  and  save  your  life.  As  for 
you,  Graham,"  turning  to  his  companion,  "  I  hold 
you  prisoner.  You  must  accompany  us  to  head- 
quarters, and  there  take  your  trial  for  this  business. 
You  have  committed  a  black  murder  on  the  body  of 
your  ofiicer  ;  and  if  we  failed  to  bring  you  up,  old 
Dalzell  would  have  us  shot  like  so  many  piets  the 
minute  after.'' 

Graham's  carbine  and  pistols  were  immediately 
taken  from  him,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back 
by  the  remaining  troopers.  "  Farewell,  young  wo- 
man," said  he  to  Mary,  who  looked  at  him  with 
tears  of  gratitude  ;  "  farewell !  I  have  saved  your 
father's  life,  and  forfeited  my  own  :  don't  forget 
Jack  Graham."  The  unfortunate  girl  was  disfract- 
ed  at  this  heart-rending  sight ;  and  she  rushed  for- 
ward to  entreat  his  guards  to  give  him  liberty.  One 
of  them  presented  his  carbine  at  her.  "Off",  mis- 
tress ;  blast  my  heart,  if  it  were  not  for  your  pretty 
face  I  would  send  an  ounce  of  cold  lead  through 
you.  What.'  haven't  we  spared  yonr  father's  life, 
and  you  would  have  us  connive  at  the  escape  of  a 
murderer,  to  the  risk  of  our  necks  !"  "  Do  not  dis- 
tress yourself  about  me,  my  sweet  gir',  1"  cried  Gra- 
ham— farewell,  once  more!"  J  ■■.d  she  turned 
back  weeping,  while  the  troopers  held  their  way  to- 
wards the  western  outlet  of  the  valley. 

Mary  was  too  generous  to  be  happy  in  the  safety 
even  of  her  father,  when  that  was  bought  with  the 
life  of  his  brave  deliverer.  When  Graham  was  ta- 
ken away,  she  felt  a  pang  as  if  he  had  been  led  to 
execution.  Instead,  therefore,  of  indulging  in  self- 
ish congratulation,  her  whole  soul  was  taken  up  in 
the  romantic  and  apparently  hopeless  scheme  of  ex- 
tricating him  from  his  danger.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose  ;  and  she  asked  her  father  if  he  could 
think  of  any  way  in  which  a  rescue  might  be  at- 
tempted. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,  I  know  of  none,"  was  his  answer. 
"  We  live  far  from  any  house,  and  before  assistance 
could  be  procured,  they  would  be  miles  beyond  our 
reach." 

"  Yes,  father,  there  is  a  chance,"  said  she  with  im- 
patience. "  Gallop  over  to  Allaster  Wilson's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills.  He  is  a  strong  and  determin- 
ed man,  and,  as  well  as  some  of  his  near  neighbors, 
is  accustomed  to  contest.  You  know  he  fought  des- 
perately at  Drumclog  ;  and  though  he  blamed  you 
for  not  joining  the  cause,  he  will  not  be  loth  to  assist 
in  this  bitter  extremity." 

Allan,  at  these  words,  started  up  as  if  awakened 
from  a  reverie.  "  That  will  do,  my  dear  bairn.  I 
never  thought  of  it ;  but  your  understanding  is 
quicker  than  mine.  I  shall  get  out  the  horse  ;  follow 
me,  on  foot,  as  hard  m  you  can." 

This  was  the  work  of  a  minute.  The  horse  was 
brought  from  the  stable,  and  Allan  lashed  him  to  his 
full  speed  across  the  moor.  Most  fortunately  he  ar- 
rived at  Allaster's  house  as  the  latter  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  it.  He  carried  a  musket  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  huge  claymore  hung  down  from  a 
belt  girded  around  his  loins.  "  You  have  just  come 
in  time,"  said  this  stern  son  of  the  Covenant,  after 


Allan  had  briefly  related  to  him  what  had  happened. 
"  1  am  on  my  way  to  hear  that  precious  saint,  Mr. 
Hervey,  hold  forth.  You  see  1  am  armed  to  defend 
myself  against  temporal  foes,  and  so  aie  many  others 
of  my  friends  and  brethren  in  God,  who  will  be  pres- 
ent on  that  blessed  occasion.  Come  away,  Allan 
Hamilton  :  you  are  one  of  the  timid  and  faint-heart- 
ed flock  of  Jacob,  but  we  will  aid  you  as  you  wish, 
and  peradventure  save  the  young  man  who  has  done 
you  such  a  good  turn." 

They  went  on  swiftly  to  a  retired  spot  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  :  it  was  a  small  glen  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  rocks.    There  they  beheld  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Hervey  standing  upon  a  mound  of  eartli, 
and  preaching  to  a  congregation,  the  greater  part  of 
the  males  of  which  were  armed    with  muskets, 
swords,  or  pikes  ;  they  formed,  as  it  were,  the  out- 
works of  the  assembly,  the  women,  old  men,  and 
children  being  placed  in  the  centre.    These  were  a 
fev/  of  the  devoted  Christians  who,  from  the  rocks 
and  caves  of  their  native  land,  sent  up  their  fearless 
voices  to  heaven — who,  disowning  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  a  tyrannic  government,  thought  it  nowise 
unbecoming  or  treasonable  to  oppose  the  strong  arm  of 
lawless  power  with  its  own  weapons  ;  and  who  final'- 
ly  triumphed  in  the  glorious  contest — establishing 
that  pure  religion,  for  which  posterity  has  proved, 
alas,  too  ungrateful !    In  the  pressing  urgency  of  the 
case,  Allaster  did  not  scruple  to  go  up  to  the  minis- 
ter, in  the  midst  of  his  discourse.     Such  interrup- 
tions indeed  were  common  in  these  distracted  times, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  skulk  from  place  to  place, 
and  perform  divine  worship  as  if  it  was  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  state.    Mr.  Hervey  made  known 
to  his  flock  in  a  few  words  what  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him,  taking  care  to  applaud  highly  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Wilson.    There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Allaster  the  whole 
of  the  assemblage  hurried  to  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  troopers  must  necessarily 
pass.    As  the  route  of  the  latter  was  circuitous, 
time  was  allowed  to  this  sagacious  leader  to  arrange 
his  forces.    This  he  did  by  placing  all  the  arintd 
men,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  in  two  lines  a- 
cross  the  pass.    Those  who  were  not  armed,  togeth- 
er with  the  women  and  children,  were  sent  to  the 
rear.    When  therefore  the  soldiers  came  up,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  a  formidable  body  ready  to 
dispute  the  passage. 

"  What  means  this  interruption  said  Ross,  who 
acted  the  part  of  spokesman  to  the  rest.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Hervey  advanced  in  front — "  Release,"  said  he, 
"  that  young  man  whom  ye  have  in  bonds." 

"  Release  him  1"  replied  Ross.  •'  Would  you 
have  us  release  a  murderer  Are  you  aware  that 
he  has  shot  his  officer 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  Mr.  Hervey  answered,  and 
I  blame  him  not  for  the  deed.  Stand  forth,  Allan 
Hamilton,  and  say  if  that  is  the  soldier  who  saved 
your  life — and  you,  Mary  Hamilton,  stand  fort.'i 
likewise." 

Both,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  soldiers,  came  in 
front  of  the  crowd.  "That,"  said  Allan,  "is  the 
man  ;  may  God  bless  him  forhis  humanity."  "  It  is 
the  same,"  cried  his  daughter,  "  I  saw  him  with  these 
eyes  shoot  the  cruel  Clobberton.  On  my  knees  1 
begged  him  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  his  kind  heart 
had  pity  upon  me,  and  saved  my  father." 

"  Soldiers,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you.  That  young  man  has  slain  your 
captain,  but  he  has  done  no  murder.  His  deed  was 
justifiable;  yea,  it  was  praiseworthy,  in  so  far  as  it 
saved  an  upright  man,  and  rid  the  earth  of  a  cruel 
persecutor.  Deliver  him  up  and  go  away  in  peace, 
or  peradventure  ye  may  fare  ill  among  these  armed 
men  who  stand  before  you." 


so 


tADIES'  iVIlSCKLLANY. 


The  troopers  consulted  together  for  a  short  time, 
till  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  utter  madness  a-  ' 
gainst  such  odds,  they  reluctantly  let  go  their  pris- 
oner. The  first  person  who  came  up  to  him  was 
Mary  Hamilton.  She  loosened  the  cords  that  tied 
him,  and  presented  him  with  conscious  pride  to 
those  of  her  own  sex  who  were  assembled  round. 

"  Good  bye,  Graham  !"  cried  Ross,  with  a  sneer. 
"  You  have  bit  us  once,  but  it  will  puzzle  you  to  do 
so  again.  We  shall  soon  harry  you  and  your  puri- 
tanical friends  from  your  strong  holds.  An  ell  of 
strong  hemp  is  in  readiness  for  you  at  the  Grass- 
market  of  Edinburgh.  Take  my  defiance  for  a 
knave,  as  you  are  !"  added  he,  with  an  imprecation. 

He  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  last  sentence, 
when  Graham  unsheathed  the  weapon  which  hung 
at  his  side,  sprang  from  tlie  middle  of  the  crowd,  and 
stood  before  his  defier.  "  Ross,  3'ou  have  challenged 
me,  and  you  shall  abide  it — draw  !"  Here  tliere  was 
an  instantaneous  movement  among  the  Covenanters, 
whorushed  in  between  the  fierce  soldiers,  wlio  stood 
with  their  naked  weapons,  their  eyes  glancing  fire 
at  each  other.  Mary  Hamilton  screamed  aloud  with 
terror,  and  cries  of  "  separate  them  !"  were  heard 
from  all  the  women.  Mr.  Hervey  came  forward, 
and  entreated  them  to  put  up  their  swords,  and  he 
was  seconded  by  most  of  the  old  men  ;  but  entreaties 
were  in  vain.  They  stood  fronting  each  other,  and 
only  waitmg  for  free  ground  to  commence  their 
desperate  game.  "  Let  me  alone,"'  said  Graham  fu- 
riously, to  some  who  were  attempting  to  draw  him 
back  ;  am  I  to  be  bearded  to  my  teeth  by  that 
swaggering  ruffian  ?"  "Come  on,  my  sweet  cock  of 
the  Covenant,"  cried  Ross,  with  the  most  insulting 
derision. '•  you  or  any  of  your  canting  crew — or  a 
dozen  of  you,  one  after  the  other."  "  Let  Graham 
go,"  was  heard  from  the  deep  stern  voice  of  Allaster 
Wilson  ;  "  let  him  go,  or  I  will  meet  tliat  man  with 
niy  own  weapon.  Mr.  Hervey,  your  advice  is  dear 
to  us  all,  and  well  do  we  know  that  the  blood  of 
God's  crcnturcs  miist  not  be  shed  in  vain ;  but  has 
not  that  man  of  blood  openly  defied  us,  and  shall  we 
hinder  our  champion  from  going  forward  to  meet 
Jiirn No,  let  them  join  in  combat  and  try  which  is 
the  better  cause,  if  the  challenger  overcomes,  we 
.shall  do  him  no  harm,  but  let  him  depart  in  peace  : 
if  he  be  overcome;  let  him  rue  the  consequences  of 
his  insolence." 

This  proposition,  though  violently  opposed  by  the 
women  and  the  aged  part  of  the  crowd,  met  the  en- 
tire ajiprobation  of  the  young  men.  Each  felt  him- 
solf  personally  insulted,  and  allowed,  for  a  time,  the 
turbulent  passions  of  his  nature  to  get  the  better  of 
everv  milder  feeling  A  space  of  ground  was  im- 
~inediately  cleared  for  the  combat,  tlie  friends  of  Ross 
being  allowed  to  arrange  matters  as  they  tlioughtfit. 
They  went  about  it  with  a  coolness  and  precision 
which  sliowed  that  to  them  this  sort  of  pastime  was 
nothing  new.  "  All  is  right — fall  on,"  was  tlieir  cry, 
and  in  a  moment  the  combatants  met  in  the  area. 
The  three  troopers  looked  on  witli  characteristic 
f-ang  froid,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
by-standers,  who  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  the  j 
niost  intense  interest.  Some  of  tlie  females  turned 
awav  their  eyes  from  it,  and  among  them  Mary  Ha- 
milton, vv'ho  almost  sunk  to  the  earth,  and  was  with 
difficulty  supported  by  her  father. 

The  combat  was  desperate,  for  the  men  were  of 
powerful  strength,  and  of  tried  courage  and  skill  in  ! 
their  weapons.    The  blows  were  parried  for  some  i 
time  on  both  sides  with  consummate  address,  and 
neither  could  be  said  to  have  the  advantage.  At 
lengtli,  after  contending  fiercely,  Ross  exhibited  | 
signs  of  exhaustion — neither  guarding  himself,  nor] 
assaulting  his  opponent  so  vigorously  as  at  first. 
Graham,  on  noticing  this,  redoubled  his  efforts.  He  1 
acted  now  wholly  upon  the  offensive,  sending  blow  \ 
ui)on  blow  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.    His  last  , 
and  most  desperate  attempt  was  made  at  the  head  of  | 
his  enemy.    The  sword  of  the  latter,  which  was  held 
up  in  a  masterly  manner  to  receive  it,  was  beat  down 
by  Graham's  weapon,  which  descended  forcibly  up- 
on his  helmet.    This  blow  proved  decisive,  and  Ross  ' 
fell  senseless  upon  the  ground.    His  conqueror  im-  [ 
mediately  wrested  the  weapon  from  him,  while  a  1 


shout  was  set  up  by  the  crowd  in  token  of  victory. 
The  troopers  looked  mortified  at  this  result  of  the 
duel,  which  was  by  them  evidently  unexpected. — 
Their  first  care  waste  raise  up  their  fellow-comrade. 
On  examination,  no  wound  was  perceived  upon  his 
head.  His  helmet  had  been  penetrated  by  the  sword, 
which  however  did  not  go  farther.  His  own  weapon 
had  contributed  to  deaden  the  blow,  by  partially  ar- 
resting that  of  Graham  in  its  furious  descent.  It 
was  this  only  which  saved  his  life.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  so  far  recovered  as  to  get  up  and  look  around 
him.  The  first  object  which  struck  him  was  his  op- 
ponent standing  in  the  ring,  wiping  his  forehead. 

"  Well,  Ross,"  said  one  of  his  companions,  "  I  al- 
ways took  you  to  be  the  best  swordsman  in  the  regi- 
ment ;  but  I  think  you  have  met  your  match." 

"  My  match  ?  confound  me  !"  returned  the  van- 
quished man,  "  I  thoughtl  would  have  made  minced 
meat  of  him.  There,  for  three  years  have  I  had  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  army 
at  my  weapon,  and  here  is  all  this  good  name  taken 
out  of  me  in  a  trice.  Blast  my  eyes,  how  mortify- 
ing— and  to  lose  my  good  sword  too  !" 

'•  Here  is  3'our  sword,  Ross, and  keep  it,"  said  Gra- 
ham. "  You  have  behaved  like  a  brave  man  ;  and  1 
honor  such  a  fellow,  whether  he  be  friend  or  foe. 
Only  don't  go  on  vyith  your  insolent  bragging — that 
is  all  the  advice  I  have  to  give  you  ;  nor  call  any 
man  a  knave,  till  you  have  good  proof  that  he  is  so." 

"Well,  well,  Graham,"  answered  the  other,  "I  re- 
tract what  I  have  said  ;  I  have  a  better  opinion  of 
you  than  I  had  ten  minutes  ago.  Take  care  of  old 
Dalzell — his  lambs  will  be  after  you,  and  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  way.  Take  this  advice  in  re- 
lurn  for  my  weapon  which  you  have  given  me  back. 
It  would,  after  all,  be  a  pity  to  tuck  up  such  a  pretty 
fellow  as  you  are  ;  although  I  would  care  very  little 
to  see  your  long-faced  acquaintances  dangling  by 
the  necks.  Give  us  your  hand  for  old  fellowship, 
and  shift  your  quarters  as  soon  as  you  choose.  Good 
bye."  IS0  saying,  he  and  his  three  comrades  de- 
parted. 

After  these  doings,  it  was  considered  imprudent 
for  the  principal  actors  to  remain  longer  in  this 
quarter.  Mr.  Hervey  retired  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  northward,  in  company  with  Allan  Hamilton  and 
his  daughter,  and  Allaster  Wilson.  Graham  went 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Argyleshire,  where  he  se- 
cretea  himself  so  judiciously,  that  though  the  agents 
of  ffovernment  got  information  of  his  being  in  that 
countrv,  they  could  never  manage  to  lay  hand  upon 
him.  These  steps  were  prudent  in  all  parties  ;  for 
the  very  day  after  the  rescue,  a  strong  body  of  dra- 
goons was  sent  to  the  Lowthers  to  apprehend  the  a- 
bove-named  persons.  They  behaved  with  great  cru- 
elty, burning  the  cottages  of  numbers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  destroying  their  cattle.  They  searched 
Allan  Hamilton's  house,  took  from  it  every  thing 
that  could  be  easily  carried  away,  and  such  of  his 
cattle  as  were  found  on  the  premises.  Among  other 
things,  they  carried  oft' the  body  of  the  sanguinary 
Clobberton,  which  they  found  in  the  spot  where  it 
had  been  left,  and  interred  it  in  Lanark  churchyard 
with  military  honours.  None  of  the  individuals, 
however,  whom  they  sought  for,  were  found. 

For  a  short  time  after  this,  the  persecution  raged 
with  great  violence  in  the  south  of  Lanarkshire  ;  but 
happier  days  v/ere  beginning  to  dawn  ;  and  the  arri- 
val of  king  William,  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
bigotted  James  put  an  end  to  such  scenes  of  cruelty. 
When  these  events  occurred,  the  persecuted  came 
forth  from  their  hiding-places.  Mr.  Hervey,  among 
others,  returned  to  the  Lowthers,  and  enjoyed  many 
liappy  days  in  this  seat  of  his  ministry  and  trials. — 
Allan  and  his  daughter  were  among  the  first  to  make 
their  appearance.  Their  house  soon  recovered  its 
former  comfort ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  every 
worldly  concern  went  well  with  them.  Mary,  how- 
ever, for  a  month  or  more  after  their  return,  did  not 
feel  entirely  satisfied.  She  was  duller  than  was  her 
wont ;  and  neither  she  nor  her  father  could  give  any 
explanation  why  it  should  be  so.  At  this  time  a  tall 
young  man  paid  them  a  visit,  and  strange  to  say, 
she  became  perfectly  happy.  The  visitor  was  no 
other  than  the  wild  fighting  fellow,  Graham, — now 


perfectly  reformed  from  his  former  evil  courses,  by 
separation  from  his  profligate  companions,  and  ly 
the  better  company  and  principles  with  which  his 
late  troubles  had  brought  him  acquainted. 

A  few  words  more  will  end  our  story.  This  bold 
trooper  and  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Allan  Hamil- 
ton were  seen  five  weeks  thereafter  going  to  church 
as  man  and  wife.  It  was  allowed  that  they  were  the 
handsomest  couple  ever  seen  in  the  Lowthers.  Gra- 
ham proved  a  kind  husband ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  Mary  was  a  most  affectionate  and 
exemplary  wife.  Allan  Hamilton  attained  a  happy 
old  age,  and  saw  his  grand-children  ripening  into 
fair  promise  around  him.  His  daughter,  many  years 
after  his  death,  used  to  repeat  to  them  the  story  of 
his  danger  and  escape  which  we  have  here  imper- 
feetly  related.  The  talc  is  not  fictitious,  It  is  han- 
ded down  in  tradition  over  the  upper  and  middle 
wards  of  Lanarkshire,  and  with  a  consistency  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 


AUNT  POLLY. 

Ye  tiigh,  pxalted,  virtuous  dames. 
Tied  up  in  goodly  laces, 

Befoie  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names, 
Suppose  a  cliange  of  cases. 
Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  said  Aunt  Polly  to 
me,  as  she  wiped  her  spectacles,  and  laid  them  on 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison."  "  Don't  you  think  Betty 
Farnsworth  is  going  to  be  married  !  Old  as  she  is, 
she  is  fool  enough  to  marry  a  man  that  has  not  a  cent 
in  the  world.  Itdid'ntuse  to  be  so  when  I  was 
young.  I  might  have  been  married  a  dozen  times 
over,  if  I  had  seen  fit  to  do  as  women  do  now-a-days, 
— drop  a  courtesy,  and  say  "  Yes,  sir,  and  thank 
you."  I  smiled,  for  two  reasons — in  the  first  place, 
it  was  evident  that  Aunt  Polly  was  in  no  good  hu- 
mor with  foolish  Betty  Farnsworth  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  Aunt  Polly  was  as  gaunt,  ill-favoured  a  woman 
as  you'd  see  in  a  thousand  ; — and  I  thought  to  my- 
self how  easily  suited  love  must  have  been,  in  those 
days,  when  she  had  offers  by  the  dozen.  "If  the 
man  had  good  habits  it  would  be  some  excuse  for  the 
foolish  creature,"  continued  Aunt  Polly  ;  "but  he 
never  goes  to  meeting,  and  they  say  he  settles  up  his 
accounts  o'  a  Sunday."  "  I  think  it  a  chance  if 
some  lover  dont  try  his  luck  with  you  before  next 
Valentine's  day,"  said  I.  "  Valentine's  Day,  indeed  !" 
exclaimed  the  ancient  maiden,  smiting  her  stJiys  with 
great  vehemence,  and  keeping  her  toes  movino-  like 
the  damper  of  a  piano.  "  Valentine's  Day,  in- 
deed I    Do  you  take  me  for  a  girl  in  her  teens .'" 

I  certainly  was  in  no  danger  of  making  such  a 
mistake ;  for  Aunt  Polly's  face  looked  as  weather- 
beaten  as  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  as  yellow  as 
the  charter  of  Plymouth  Company.  "  Oh  no,  you 
are  too  wise  and  too  dignified,  by  half,  to  pass  for 
such  a  young  flirt  as  I  am,"  said  noisy  Sally  Mer- 
riam,  as  she  came  into  the  room,  out  of  breatli  with 
snowballing  a  neighbour's  son,  who  was  forever  in 
her  shadow.  Now  Sally  Merriam  was  a  good, 
thoughtless,  healthy-looking  creature,  with  teeth 
like  a  calf,  breath  like  a  heifer,  and  cheeks  like  a 
good  warm-looking  winter  apple  ;  but  I  did  not  like 
her.  She  was  too  noisy  and  boisterous  for  a  woman, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  natural  genius  for  intrigue. — 
An  intimacy  had  for  a  long  time  been  growing  up 
between  these  two  characters,  to  the  no  small|  sur- 
prise of  those  who  knew  the  mischievous  nature  of 
the  one,  and  the  rigid  demeanor  of  the  other.  I  at- 
tributed Sally's  friendship  to  the  hopes  of  a  legacy  ; 
for  Polly  had,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  vegetated 
in  close  attendance  upon  a  cross,  rheumatic  old  wo- 
man, who  had  died,  and  left  her  a  life-lease  of  the 
house,  and  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Aunt 
Polly  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  very  likely  soon  to 
quit  it ;  and  Sally,  being  about  to  be  married,  no 
doubt  thought  the  five  hundred  would  prove  very 
convenient.  "  She  is  the  kindest  creature  !"  Aunt 
Polly  would  say — "  She  comes  and  reads  to  me  in 
long  evenings,  and  waits  upon  me  when  T  am  sick. 
I  should  be  but  apoor lonesome  body  withouther — " 
and  then  Polly  would  sigh,  and  grasp  her  handker- 
chief convulsively.    It  was  an  old  friendship,  but 


the  heart  must  have  something  to  love — and  Aunt 
Polly  had  neither  cat,  dog,  nor  parrot. 

My  occasional  visits  to  the  lone  woman  grew  less 
and  less  fiequent  ;  for  her  house  soon  became  infest- 
ed with  Sally's  father,  a  poor,  vicious,  imbecile  and 
odious  knave.  Once,  when  1  passed  the  open  win- 
dow, during  the  bright  evenings  of  June,  I  saw  Aunt 
Polly's  wicker-backed  chairs  in  unusual  companion- 
ship ;  a  nearer  observation  convinced  me  that  old 
Merriam  sat  beside  her,  with  her  long  bird-like  fin- 
gers clasped  in  his — 'twas  a  picture  for  Hogarth  ! — 
though  somewhat  too  disgusting  even  for  his  coarse 
pencil. 

I  had  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  interfere  with 
Cupid's  joint  stock  companies;  but  I  now  felt  it  a 
duty  to  warn  the  simple,  honest  creature,  against  the 
deception  which  Sally  and  her  lover  were  evidently 
practising  upon  her,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a 
troublesome  parpnt.  I  went  for  this  purpose,  and 
found  Mr.  Me^.  .am  there, — evidently  much  intoxi- 
cated. When  he  had  gone,  I  remonstrated  earnest- 
ly with  Aunt  Polly ;  and  asked  her  if  she  had  not 
just  seen  before  her  own  eyes,  a  proof  of  the  man's 
bad  habits. 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  said  Aunt  Polly,  "you  are  entirely 
mistaken  about  that — it  is  all  owing  to  a  sort  of  fits 
he  is  troubled  with.  Sally  says  he  has  had  them  ev- 
er since  she  can  remember."  "Umph!"  said  I  ; 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  But  is  it  possible,  Aunt 
Polly,  that  you  are  a  going  to  be  a  greater  fool  than 
Betty  Farnsworth  Aunt  Polly  covered  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  out,  "  Mr.  Merri- 
am is  such  a  good-hearted  man — and  he  is  so  fond 
of  me — and  it  is — it  is — my  first  love  !  and  that 
is  hard  for  a  body  to  conquer,  you  know  !'' 

I  turned  away  in  pity.  A  week  after.  Aunt 

Polly  was  married,  and  travelled  off  with  Mr.  Merri- 
am, to  spend  her  five  hundred  dollars  in  Ohio. — 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
a  bed  of  oysters  taking  the  fever  of  emigration,  and 
marching  off  to  people  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  but 
after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
liuman  nature  in  woman. — Ma^s.  Journal. 


A  Disconsolate  Husband. — The  Consul's  wife 
at  Mycone  "had  been  married  upwards  of  six  years, 
and  yet  at  the  time  I  was  introduced  to  her  she  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  The  consul  appeared 
ardently  attached  to  her  ;  nor  did  she  seem  to  hold 
that  servile  rank  to  which  the  Levantine  ladies  are 
devoted  ;  she  was  gay,  young  and  lovely  ;  her  hus- 
band good-humored, frank  and  affable;  and,  in  short, 
the  family  was  a  perfect  Oriental  picture  of  domestic 
happiness.  *  *  *  *  Here  we  were  visited  by 
my  former  host  the  Consul,  whom  I  was  startled  to 
see  equipped  in  a  full  suit  of  the  deepest  mourning, 
and  with  a  beard  of  six  weeks  growth,  according  to 
the  mourning  custom  of  the  Greeks.  On  inquiring 
the  cause  of  his  distress,  he  informed  me,  with 
streaming  eyes,  that  his  beloved  signorahad  expired 
about  two  months  before  ;  her  death  being  occasion- 
ed by  following  the  prescriptions  of  an  inexperienced 
physician  who  had  attended  her  during  her  confine- 
ment. The  sight  of  me  seemed  to  tear  open  all  the 
closed  wounds  of  the  poor  fellow's  bosom;  he  wept 
profusely,  sighed  long  and  deeply,  and  seemed  a 
melancholy  picture  of  fixed  and  overwhelming  grief. 
*  *  *  *  On  his  departure,  I  communicated  to  a- 
nother  old  acquaintance  my  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
row of  the  worthy  consul ;  but,  judge  of  my  surprise, 
when  he  mformed  me,  with  a  significant  smile,  that 
Signer  Cordia  had  omitted,  in  his  tale  of  misfor- 
tunes, to  mention  one  little  incident — namely,  that 
he  had  consoled  himself  with  a  second  partner,  about 
a  month  after  the  death  of  the  first ;  and  by  a  strange 
commingling  of  joy  and  grieving,  had  abaDlutely 
compelled  his  present  lady  to  put  on,  along  with 
himself,  deep  mourning  for  lier  lamented  predeces- 
sor.''— Letters  from  the  JEgcan. 


A  Neat  Turw.  A  lady  told  her  husband,  eho  read 
the  Art  of  Love  on  purpose  to  be  agreeable  to  him. — 
"  1  had  nther  have  love  without  art,''  replied  he. 


LADIES'  MISCEJLLAN¥i 


SALEM  c 

TUESDAY  NOON,   MARCH  24,  1829. 


O'We  are  obliged  to  defer  an  interesting  Origi- 
nal Tale,  "  The  Penitents,"  until  our  next. 

[CFThe  communications  of"  I."  and  "  B."  were 
not  received  until  the  present  number  was  in  typ3. 


FOR  the   ladies'  MISCELLANY. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  communication  of"  X." 
in  the  last  number  of  your  paper.  It  is  evidently  a 
hasty  production  ;  had  it  been  the  subject  of  a  more 
minute  examination,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
borne  a  different  character. 

In  the  first  place,  he  declares  aetruth,  that  the  au- 
thor of  "P.  R.  W."  has  read  only  a  few  old-fashioned 
novels.  Now  I  ask,  how  has  he  obtained  this  infor- 
mation ?  If  he  gathered  it  from  my  first  communi- 
cation, I  only  say,  that  the  sentiments  there  advan- 
ced were  not  adopted  under  such  limited  opportuni- 
ties of  observation. 

But  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  what  he 
has  censured,  he  will  perceive  that  we  essentially 
agree.  He  has  enumerated  many  celebrated  works, 
some  of  which,  perhaps  I  may  say  all,  have  been 
highly  commended.  And  what  does  all  this  prove 
Why  just  the  position  which  I  took  at  the  outset, 
that  "  there  were  some  such  works  whose  perusal 
might  be  entertaining  and  profitable."  But  after  all, 
we  see  no  reason  to  retract  the  assertion  that  "  they 
are  like  verdant  spots  upon  a  sandy  desert ;"  for  this 
they  certainly  are,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
mass  of  such  works.  And  before  I  go  further  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  support  which  he  has  afforded  to  my  theory. 

The  distinction  which  he  makes  between  the  old 
and  the  new-fashioned  novels,  I  regard  as  not  entire- 
ly founded  in  truth.  That  the  character  of  novels, 
like  every  thing  else,  has  improved  with  the  age,  I 
do  not  doubt.  And  we  know  they  have  oftener  been 
the  vehicle  for  conveying  moral  instruction,  and 
with  a  much  happier  effect,  than  formerly.  But  that 
they  are  entirely  free  from  that  stain  which  has  been 
more  or  less  deeply  atfixed  to  them  in  every  age,  we 
deny.  The  streams  of  moral  pollution  and  death, 
sometimes  flow  in  their  channels  even  now.  If  he 
has  escaped  their  contaminating  influence,  in  this 
let  him  rejoice  ;  and  if  he  has  not  inhaled  the  infec- 
tious atmosphere,  let  him  not  therefore  deny,  that  to 
those  who  are  within  the  reach  of  its  influence,  it  is 
verily  '  the  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  and  the 
destruction  wasting  at  noon-day.' 

P.  R.  W. 


INSTALLATION. 

O'The  Installation  of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Willis, 
as  Pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  and  Society  in 
this  town,  will  take  place  TO-MORROW.  The  Society 
and  Installing  Council  will  be  formed  in  procession 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Salem  Hotel,  at  10  o'clock,  and 
proceed  to  the  Meeting-house,  where  the  exercises 
of  the  occasion  will  commence  at  half  past  10.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Gloucester. 
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Misery  of  Greatness. — It  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  English  papers,  that  a  grandee  and  peer  of  Spain 
has  lately  been  employed  in  breaking  stones,  on  a 
high  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the 
diminutive  sum  of  one  shilling  per  day,  to  support 
his  wife  and  three  children.  Now  had  this  man 
been  apprenticed  in  his  youth  to  some  useful  trade, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  he  would  have  been  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  leaving  his  native  country.  If  he 
had,  his  hands  would  have  insured  him  a  much  bet- 
ter support  in  any  country,  than  he  can  possibly 
gain,  with  all  his  nobility  of  blood  to  introduce  him. 
Young  men  ought  never  to  be  too  proud  to  learn  a 
trade.  Education  and  a  good  trade  are  properties, 
which,  like  a  good  reputation,  are  above  all  price.—- 
When  titles  and  honours  fail,  and  charity  shuts  up 
her  springs,  education  and  skill  are  like  the  philoso- 
pher's atone  ;  they  can  convert  the  very  selfishness 
and  avarice  of  man  into  the  means  of  support.  Even 
in  our  land  of  equality,  where  few  are  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  ov/n  personal  exertions  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, how  many  do  we  see  superlatively  wretched 
and  even  contemptible,  and  all  because  thoy  had  not 
been  inured  to  early  habits  of  industry.  Young 
readers,  you  cannot  conceive  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  advantages  derived  to  you  and  to  the  ceuntry, 
from  an  early  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  a  use^ 
ful  trade. 


Mr.  Patchin's  dwelling  house  in  Havana,  Tinga 
county,  N.  Y.  took  fire  at  dead  of  night,  on  the  lltli 
inst.  Mr.  P.  and  his  wife  leaped  out  of  bed,  seized 
the  two  children  who  were  in  bed  with  them,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  out  safely.  Mrs.  P.  then  re- 
turned, and  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  3  remaining 
childien,  was  burnt  to  death  with  them. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev  Dr  Flint,  Mr  Edward  Battles, 
of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Martha  Cottle. 

By  Rev  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Edmund  Kemp,  to  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Davis,  both  of  Boston. 

On  Saturday,  by  Jona.  P.  Saunders,  Esq.  Mr. 
John  E.  Lull  to  Miss  Hulda  B.  Andrews. 

By  Rev  Mr  Jones,  Mr  Benjamin  Bartlett,  to  Miss 
Mary  Dismore. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  Jabez  Tair,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  to  Miss  Mary  Tarr. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr  Clement  Snavoiy,  ag.  6G. 
John  Hen»y,  son  of  Mr  John  Benyan,  aged  11 
months, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Knight,  aged 
24.  Funeral  to-morrow  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock — rel- 
atives and  friends  are  requested  to  attend. 

Mrs  Mary  Hunt,  widow  of  the  late  Dea.  Lewis 
Hunt,  aged  69. 

At  Daiivers,  Almira,  only  ohild  of  Mr  Joseph 
Shaw,  jr.  aged  2  years  and  6  months. 

At  Danvers  Ahns-house,  widow  Ruth  Pefirson,  a- 
ged  67.    She  had  been  deranged  about  thirty  years. 

At  Beverly,  Deacon  John  Lowe. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  James  Pratt,  aged  69.  Henry 
Franklin,  child  of  Mr.  Eben  Stocker,  aged  15 
months. 

In  Ipswich,  14th  inst.  John  F.  Gardner,  M.  D.  a- 
ged  3.5. 

At  Boston,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Cordis,  aged  77. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  John  Kinsman,  aged  62. — Mrs 
Susan  Millet,  aged  88.— Miss  Susan  Mansfield,  a- 
ged  24,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Mansfield.  At  San- 
dy Bay,  Rachel,  widow  of  tho  late  Josiah  Haskell, 
aged  51. 

In  Andover,  Capt  Philip  Farrington,  aged  89,  a 
Revolutionary  patriot,  and  useful  artificer  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

In  Moultonborouffh,  NH.  17th  Feb.  Capt.  Abial 
Lee,  forr  ;rly  of  Manchester,  Mass.  aged  80  years 
— a  Patriot' of  the  Revolution. 

In  Amherst,  N.  H.  Mrs  Margaret  Carleton,  wife  of 
Mr  Oliver  C.  Preceptor  of  Haverhill  Academy,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Claggett. 
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Ladies*  miScHllanv. 


THK  FOUNT. 


From  the  last  number  of  the  Critic  we  extract  the 
following  Eulogy  on  Mind. 

MIND. 
By  Wm.  Leggett. 
Let  others  praise  the  hue 

That  mantles  on  thy  face, 
Thine  eyes  of  heavenly  blue, 

And  mien  of  faultless  grace  : 
These  charms  I  freely  own. 

But  still  a  higher  find  ; 
'Twill  last  when  beauty's  flown — 
Thy  matchless  charm  of  mind. 

The  damp  of  years  may  quench 

The  brightness  of  thine  eye  ; 
Time's  icy  hand  may  blanch 

Thy  cheek's  vermillion  dye  ; 
Thy  form  may  lose  its  grace  ; 

Thy  voice  its  sweet  control ; 
But  naught  can  e'er  efface  i 

The  beauties  of  thy  soul. 

What's  beauty  but  a  flower 

That  blooms  in  summer's  ray  ; 
When  pours  the  wintry  shower, 

Its  charms  will  fade  away  : 
The  mind's  a  rich  perfume 

That  winter  cannot  chill; 
The  flower  may  lose  its  bloom. 

But  fragrance  lingers  still. 

Stars  gem  the  vault  of  heaven 

When  day's  last  hues  decline  ; 
As  darker  grows  the  even, 

With  brighter  rays  they  shine  : 
Thus,  in  the  night  of  years ; 

When  youth's  gay  light  is  o'er, 
More  bright  the  soul  appears. 

Than  ere  it  shone  before. 

The  leaves  when  autumn  blusters, 

Forsake  the  tree  and  die. 
But  falling,  show  rich  clusters 

Of  fruitage  to  the  eye  : 
Thus  time,  in  flying,  snatches 

Thy  beauty,  but  displays 
One  charm  that  all  o'ermatches — 

A  soul  that  ne'er  decays. 


To  S   W  . 

Methinks  were  I  sure  that  it  would  not  be  wrong, 
I  could  worship,  and  love  it,  and  gaze  till  I  die, 
So  like  is  the  light  of  thy  beautiful  eye, 
To  the  one  I  have  worshipp'd  so  long ; 
And  thy  curls  too,  could  only  belong 
To  a  sister  of  his,  for  a  lock  of  whose  hair 
I'd  give  all  the  treasures  of  earth  and  of  air. 
And  I  d  wear  it  forever 
The  nearest  my  heart. 
And  death  should  not  sever. 
And  th'  grave  should  not  part 
From  a  relic  of  one  I  so  dearly  have  lov'd, 
llow  engrossingly,  purely,  though  vainly — is  prov'd. 

Thy  lips,  Oh  !  they're  just  like  his  own ; 
That  short  upper  lip,  and  that  "lip  like  a  shell;" 
Thy  voice,  like  a  harp,  by  the  south  wind  blown, 
Seem'd  his,  as  it  fell 
On  my  thought  that  day— 
But  it  melted  away — 
Though  its  music  is  rare,  yet  it  soothes  mc  in  vain, 
And  'tis  long,  very  long,  ere  I  hear  it  again. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

TO  MY  FRIEND. 
Ah,  Beauty  rests  not  on  thy  rose-color'd  cheek, 
And  Beauty  entwines  not  thy  finely  arched  neck, 
Nor  Beauty  created  thy  lips'  witching  wile, 
But  it  wreath'd,  yes  believe  me,  sweet  sympathy's 
smile. 

They  admire  thee,  my  Helen,  and  say  thou  art  fair, 
And  tell  of  thy  dark  eye,  and  soft  raven  hair  : 
But  name  not  the  color  of  cheek  or  of  eye, 
But  give  me,  oh,  give  me  soft  sympathy'*  sigh. 

Thy  voice  like  "  glad  music"  makes  the  joyful  more 
gay) 

And  becks,  like  an  angel,  the  deluded  away ; 

And  for  it  we  bless  thee  ;  but  thou  'rt  loveliest,  dear, 

In  granting  to  sorrow,  kind  sympathy's  tear. 

Anna. 


From  the  Mississippi  Repuhlican. 

TO  THE  GIRLS. 

Sweet  girls,  shall  I  tell  you  the  way  to  get  married.' 
O  yes,  to  be  sure  Sir,  methinks  you  exclaim  ; 
'Tis  a  way,  we  confess,  that  our  wishes  are  carried  ; 
And  why  not  ? — pray  where  is  the  wonder  or  blame 

Lovely  dears,  neither  wonder  or  blame  need  afi'right 
ye, 

'Tis  the  right  of  your  sex,  one  and  all  to  love  man, 
Who  was  born  to  protect — not  to  injure  or  slight  ye, 
And  therefore,  get  married  as  soon  as  you  can. 

And  yet,  shall  1  tell  you  the  way  to  allure  him 
Then  give  up  some  whims,  little  fancies  and  airs; 
Lay  your  bait-hooka  with  care,  if  you  hope  to  secure 
him. 

And  spread  not  too  freely  your  wires  and  snares. 

Those  sweet  rosy  lips — how  transporting  to  kiss 
them — 

Those  lips  can  for  trifles  too  frequently  pout, 
And  your  eyes,like  twin  diamonds — may  kind  Heav'n 
bless  them — 

Those  eyes — and  you  know  it — can  frown  without 
doubt. 

Then  your  tongues^ — pretty  prattlers — can  talk  so 
endearing ; 

O  yes,  and  can  sing  too,  whatever  you  please  ; 
Let  me  beg  you  to  keep  them  sometimes  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

And  yield  not  too  much,  to  your  power  to  please. 

Sweetest  creature,  remember — to  keep  him  in  fet- 
ters, 

The  man  who  adores  you  must  now  end  then  rule. 
For  though  to  your  beauty  and  charms  we  are  debtors, 
Contradiction  and  strife  will  the  warmest  love  cool. 

Well  then — you  may  say — Mr.  Censor,  pray  tell  us 
What  else  you  would  wish  us  in  reason  to  do.' 
What  else[.' — Why,  I'll  tell  you,  but  be  not  too  zeal- 
ous. 

The  task  is  most  easy — yes  easy  for  you. 

Let  smiles  and  good  humor  be  ever  about  you. 
And  be  not  by  flattery  carried  away — 
Do  this,  and  proud  man — no,  he  can't  live  without 
you — 

And  this  to  get  married,  dear  girls,  is  the  way. 


Advice. — Mr.  Seed,  in  a  sermon  on  evil  speaking, 
•ays,  elegantly — "  C  ir  advice  must  not  fall  like  a  vi- 
olent storm,  bearing  '.own  and  making  that  to  droop 
which  it  was  meant  to  cherish  ;  it  must  descend  as 
the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb, ox  like  melting  flakes  of 
snow — the  softer  it  falls,  tlie  longer  it  dwells  upon 
and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind." 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Times.'] 
SPRING. 
O  linger  not,  thou  bright  and  sunny  Spring, 

Fair  nature's  child,  companion  of  glad  hours  ! 
But  o'er  the  earth  thy  gorgeous  mantle  fling. 
And  hasten  onward  with  thy  buds  and  flowers. 

For  now  the  northern  storm  howls  drearily — 
The  winds  are  angry,  turbulent  and  loud — 

Sadness  and  gloom  pervade  the  solemn  sky, 
And  all  things  wear  Decay's  pale,  fearful  shroud. 

Come,  mild  Deliverer  !  with  thy  magic  spells 

Release  th'  imprison'd  fount  and  sheeted  stream ; 

Forests  and  mountains,  wasted  groves  and  dells, 
From  the  strong  arm  of  wintry  death  redeem. 

Let  thy  sweet  form  be  seen — thy  thrilling  voice 
Peal  gently  on  the  ear  from  bough  and  brake  ; 

Bid  nature  in  her  loveliness  rejoice. 
And  all  her  slumbering  energies  awake  I 


Let  not  Children  be  rocked. — A  foreign  writer  finds 
fault  with  the  prevalent  practice  of  rocking  children, 
and  considers  it  as  the  cause  of  many  diseases.  He 
asks,  and  with  much  reason,  "  When  the  human 
offspring  first  begins  to  make  use  of  its  faculties, 
and  to  give  proof  of  its  being  sensible  to  existence, 
even  should  this  be  done  by  infantine  ories,  is  it 
right  to  stop  those  cries,  and  to  prevent  its  paying 
that  tribute  to  nature  .'  The  rocking  of  the  cradle 
brings  on  sleep,  only  through  the  stupor  it  produces 
on  the  senses.  Such  a  motion  cannot  but  offend  the 
delicate  fibres  of  the  brain  of  an  infant,  injure  his  di- 
gestion, sour  the  milk  from  which  it  derives  its  nou- 
rishment, and  turn  it  into  curds. 


Self-Estekm. — Some  Frenchmen  who  had  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  found  a  negro  Prince 
seated  under  a  tree,  on  a  block  of  wood  for  his 
throne,  and  three  or  four  negroes  armed  with  wood- 
en pikes,  for  his  guards.  His  sable  majesty  inquired, 
"  Do  they  talk  much  of  me  in  France  .'" 


Excessive  Exercise. — There  were  two  very  fat 
noblemen  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  the  Duke  de 

L  ,  and  the  Duke  de  N  .     They  were  both 

one  day  at  the  levee,  when  the  King  began  to  rally 
the  former  on  his  corpulence.  "  You  take  no  exer- 
cise, I  suppose,"  said  the  King.    "  Pardon  me,  Sire,^' 

said  de  L  ,  "  1  walk  twice  a  day  round  my  cousin 

deN  ." 


Continual  prosperity  hardens  the  heart,  as  con- 
tinual sunshine  does  the  earth  ;  but  when  the  one  is 
softened  by  the  tears  of  sorrow,  and  the  other  by 
genial  showers,  they  yield  those  fruits  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  man  require.  Goodness  is  twice  blessed, 
in  what  it  gives  and  what  it  receives.  The  peace 
and  comfort  we  impart  to  others,  is  restored  to  our 
own  bosom,  by  the  satisfaction  of  an  approving  con- 
science ;  as  the  vapours  which  ascend  through  the 
day,  fall  back  in  refreshing  dews  upon  the  earth. 
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THE  PENITENTS. 

/  "  Do  you  want  a  Pilot.'"  cried  a  deep,  clear  voice  ; 
/and,  in  answer  to  the  affirmative  of  our  Captain,  was 
jesponded  the  authoritative  command,  "  Bring  your 
ship's  head  to  the  wind,  and' back  your  maintopsail." 
This  order  was  reiterated  by  the  ofBe«r  of  the  deck, 
and  the  crew,  that  were  a  moment  before,  like  our- 
selves, leaning  carelessly  over  the  vessel's  rail,  and 
gazing  at  a  man  in  a  little  skifF,  busily  plying  two 
light  oars,  and  approaching  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
f  hip  s  quarter,  sprang  eagerly  to  their  stations — the 
ponderous  main  yard  swung  heavily  round,  the  main 
topsail  lav  pressing  hard  against  the  mast,  and  the 
gallant  Caroline,  coming  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Avind,  was  in  a  few  moments  lying  like  some 
listless  thing  upon  the  water — h»r  long  black  hull 
gently  rolling,  and  breasting  the  white  foam  from 
her  bows,  seemed  like  some  sleeping  whale,  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  as  she  rose  and  fell  only  to 
the  light  undulating  swell  so  uncommon  here,  and 
which  almost  made  me  imagine  we  were  navigating 
any  other  portion  of  the      vast  world  of  waters," 
than  the  stormy  northern  ocean.    A  few  moments 
brought  the  stranger  alongside,  giving  the  order  in 
the  same  clear,  authoritative  voice,  as  he  sprang 
lightly  on  deck,  of  "  fill  away  the  maintopsail ;"  the 
yards  were  swung  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
vessel's  head  falling  oif,  the  gallant  Caroline  was 
once  more  breasting  the  bright  foam  from  her  sides, 
and  careering  gaily  over  the  waters,  like  some  'crea- 
ture of  life.'    It  was  the  season  of  summery  we  were 
coasting  along  a  shore,  which  at  this  season  appears 
to  be  luxuriating  in  all  the  bounties  and  gifts  of  na- 
ture :  t  Bjijetation ,  which  here  is  so  forward  it  has  been 
-said  one  can  almost  see  its  advance  and  increase,  is 
indeed  rapid,  and  the  fields  that  a  few  weeks  before 
were  covered  with  the  thick  coating  of  winter,  were 
now  blooming  into  life ;  the  wheat  and  the  corn, 
whose  green  stalks,  shewing  a  wide  contrast  to  their 
grey  and  yellow  tops,  proclaimed  that  the  season 
was  fast  approachijag  when  those  fields  would  re- 
sound to  the  glad  song  of  the  reaper,  as  with  his 
sickle  and  busy  hands,  he  eut  aawi  gathered  the  rich 
gifts  of  nature,  and  i*n  storing  them,  provides  against 
that  season  so  much  dneaded,  and  which  presents 
both  to  the  traveller  and  to  the  native,  nothing  in 
reality  but  a  long,  dreary,  winter  night.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  passed  many  a  bright  island  lying 
between  us  and  the  main,  which  had  never  been  cul- 
tivated'; and  others  again,  where  a  few  scattering 
huts,  s^jrounded  with  small  garden  enclosures,  and 
the  rudPnets,and  fishing  tackle,  that  hung  careless- 
ly upon  the    palings,  or  lay  scattered  about  the 
doors,  plainly  indicated  that  their  possessors  were 
more  indebted  to  the  bounties  of  the  ocean,  for  their 
support,  than  to  the  bosom  of  their  more  natural 
mother,  Earth. 

"  Do  you  see,  do  you  see,"  cried  the  Pilot,  whose 
manly,  intelligent  countenance  beamed  with  plea- 
6iire,  as  we  passed  a  cluster  of  islands,  among  which 
was  one  more  extensive  than  the  rest, — "  do  you  see 
yon  neat  white  cottages,  and  their  well  cultivated 
gardens,  the  children  gambolling  and  play  lag  among 
the  few  dwarf  furs  and  stunted  pine  trees,  in  the 
rear  of  the  principal  cottage,  rendered  more  conspic- 
uous by  three  white  marble  tomb-stones  on  the  left 
hand,  as  you  enter  the  garden  That  is  the  home  of 
my  youth,  and  though  I  have  borne  some  small  part 
in  the  busy  drama  of  life,  and  been  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  through  the  principal  part  of  Napo- 
leon's stormy  reign  in  Europe,  I  have,  as  you  see, 
returned  to  finish  the  remainder  of  my  life,  am'ong 


my  native  islands,  and  hope  at  last  to  lay  mv  bones 
by  the  side  of  those  marble  slabs,  that  denote  the 
graves  of  iny  Fatlier,  and  the  two  Penitents.  He 
bent  wistfully  over  the  vessel's  side,  and  gazed  Ions; 
and  earnestly  after  hi;,  home,  and  his  playful  chil- 
dren ;  a  teal  rolled  over  his  weather-beaten  check, 
which  brushing  hastily  away,  he  turned  to  give  some 
necessary  order  of  ship's  duty. 

The  Pilot's  tale  interested  me  deeply  I  approach- 
ed him  as  he  again  tunud  to  the  scene  of  his  foriijer 
observations,  and  begged  him  to  relate  to  mo  the  his- 
tory of  the  tenants  of  the  graves,  he  had  called  those 
of  the  Penj'ienf*.  "It  is  a  long  tale,"  sighed  he — 
"  but  in  relating  to  you  a  small  part  of  my  father's 
and  my  own  history,  you  will  learn  the  story  of 

"TPIE  r.P..NlTENTS." 

In  the  year  1770,  Capt.  Maerts  Buckhardt,  of  the 
good  ship  Altona,  of  Antwerp,  lying  in  the  haufcour 
of  Lisbon,  was  returning;  from  his  merchant's  house, 
where  he  had  concluded  his  business  of  the  day. 
Sauntering  carelessly  along  one  of  th»  principal 
streets,  his  attention  was  '  ittracted  by  a  crowd  of 
people,  pressing  lowardu  the  Cathedral  Church  ; — 
it  was  nearly  sunset,  and  though  a  rigid  Protestant 
himself,  curiosity  prompted  him  to  turn  with  the  tide, 
and  he  too  entered' the  Cathedral,  to  join  with  thoa- 
sands  of  others  in  the  evening  Vespers ;  this  gorgeous 
service,  with  its  splendid  forms,  so  calculated  to 
take  hold  of,  and  engross  the  attention  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  audience,  had  little  effect  on  him, — and 
amid  the  prayers  of  the  Priests,  the  responses  of  the 
audience,  the  enchanting  music  of  the  choir,  and 
deep  toned  organ,  the  rich  perfume  that  rolled  in 
clouds  from  the  silver  censers  swung  by  the  hands 
of  children  before  the  altar  and  illuminated  image  of 
the  A'irgin,  he  seated  I,  '  :  ; ."crelessly  in  one  of  the 
maiiy  niches  which  coiita'rried  images  of  the  saints, 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  had  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  was  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
of  home  in  idea,  and  a  hard  marble  pillow  in  reality. 
When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself,  not  as  his  dreams 
had  led  him  to  suppose,  by  his  own  fireside,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  wife  and  loving  children,  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  identical  image  of  the  saint,  at  whose  feet 
but  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  been  gazing  at  the 
bewildering  evening  service.    The  scene  was  now 
changed — all  was  still,  and  dark,  and  cold  around 
hSn ;  the  prayer  of  the  Priest,  the  responses  of  the 
people,  the  chaunting  of  the  choir,  was  hushed,  and 
all  around  was  quiet  as  the  tomb.    At  the  end  of  the 
service,  the  people  had  retired,  and  the  Priests  pass- 
ing him  unnoticed,  had  locked  the  doors  upon  him, 
which  condemned  him  to  far  less  comfortable  quar- 
ters than  he  would  have  found  on  board  the  Altona. 
Some  unusual  noise  had  aroused  him,  and  he  now 
thought  he  could  distinguish  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  some  adjoining  passage, — presently  the  sound  ap- 
proached ;  he  heard  a  key  applied  to  a  lock,  in  some 
inner  door  of  the  Church,  and  drew  himself  behind 
a  column,  fearing  if  discovered,  he  might  be  taltea 
for  a  robber,  and  experience  more  difficulty  in  getting 
out,  than  he  had  foufld  in  getting  into  the  sanctuary. 
In  a  few  moments  a  concealed  door  opened  in  the 
wall,  and  a  gleam  of  light,  darting  from  the  passage, 
showed  the  forms  of  two  of  the  holy  brotherhood, 
leading  forward  a  veiled  nun,  whose  low  moans, 
and  stifled  complaints,  plainly  indicated  that  she  was 
any  thing  but  happy.    They  drew  her  hastily  for- 
ward to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  while  one  appeared 
to  be  searching  the  marble  floor  attentively,  the  oth- 
er addressed  her  thus : — "  Agnes,  if  you  have  a 
prayer  to  make,  make  it  now,  before  you  descend  in- 
to this  dungeon,  (pointing  to  a  trap-door  which  his 
companion  had  now  discovered,  and  opened  by  a  se- 
cret spring)  from  which  you  will  never  again  return 


to  (he  light  of  day.    Come,  be  quick  with  your  ori- 
sons," giving  her  a  rtide  push,  with  which  she  stag- 
gered, and  but  for  the  railing  had  fallen  forward  a- 
gainst  one  of  the  eorners  of  the  altar.    Throwing  a- 
side  her  veil,  Buckhardt  discovered  a  creature  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  bending  on  her  knees  before 
her  stern  persecutor;  her  raven  linglets  hung  care- 
lessly over,  and  half  concealed  a  neck  and  bosom  of 
the  clearest  white,  with  her  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
slender  hands,  uplifted  to  the  faces  of  two,  who 
bore  the  stamp  of  determincf!- villains.        Save  me, 
Ambrotio — O  save  me !    Do  not  bury  me  in  the  cold 
tomb — do  not  enhance  your  crime,  by  murdering  one 
whom  you  have  so  cruelly  deceived  !    And  3'ou, 
Feron,  can  3'ou,  a  minister  of  Christ,  pollute  your 
soul  with  so  foul  a  crime  ?    O,  for  the  sake  of  ftiat 
unborn  within  me, do  not  become  the  murderer  of  your 
own  child."     "  Agnes,"  cried  the  stern  Ambrosio, 
"  you  must  die,  and  with  you  shall  perish  every  trars 
of  our  crime — the  world  must  not  know,  that  the 
holy  Fathers  Ambrosio  and  Feron  can  be  guilty  even 
in  thought" — and  seizing  the  weeping  girl  by  her 
arms,  they  hurried  her  down  into  the  vault.  After 
a  fe IV  moments  they  returned,  carefully  closed  the 
trap,  and  disappeared  through  the  same  door  through 
which  they  entered.    "Villains!"  muttered  Buck- 
hardt, as  he  emerged  from  behind  the  column,  and 
groped  his  way  towards  the  altar,  "  is  thi^  your 
boasted  religion,  with  your  vile  sophistry  to  pollute 
the  soui,  and  ruin  the  fame  of  those  who  like  your- 
selves have  professedly  left  the  world,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  under  the 
cloak  of  sanctity,  to  add  to  the  crime  of  seduction, 
that  most  horrible  of  all  crimes,  murder  !"  With 
thoughts  like  these,  he  groped  his  way  near  the  al- 
tar, and  carefully  searching  every  part  of  the  floor, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  touch  the  secret  spring,  and 
raise  xhe  trap.    i7esce,ncling  a  inyiit  of  siona  steps, 
he  soon  reached  the  floor  of  the  vault,  and  proceed- 
ing cautiously  forward,  towards  a  light,  that  he  saw 
glimmering  from  what  appeared  a  cell  in  the  wall, 
he  soon  discovered  the  unfortunate  object  of  his 
search,  lying  insensible  on  a  miserable  pallet,  with  a 
lamp,  and  a  small  crust  of  bread  and  some  water  be- 
side her.    He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  by  rubbing 
her  hands,  and  chaffing  her  temples,  with  a  profuse 
use  of  the  water,  soon  restored  her  scattered  senses. 
"Do  not  leave  me  !"  were  the  first  words  of  the  un- 
fortunate— "  do  not  sufter  me  to  perish  with  hunger 
in  this  cold  tomb  !"    "  Be  comforted.  Lady,"  cried 
the  good  Buckhardt^"  in  me  you  see  only  a  friend, 
who  in  endeavouring  to  save  you,  is  performing  a 
duty  he  owes  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures."  In 
a  few  words  he  related  to  her  the  accident  ot  his 
being  left  in  the  church,  and  taking  her  arm,  and 
ascending  the  steps,  they  were  once  more  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,    It  must  be  nearly  morning,  said  Buck- 
hardt, as  he  drew  a  pencil  and  some  pajicr  from  his 
pocket,  and  the  holy  Ambrosio  and  his  pious  accom- 
plice will  soon  be  here  to  officiate  in  the  seivice  of 
matin  mass.    Take  my  garments,  said  he,  hastily 
undressing  himself,  and  give  me  your  robes  ;  taks 
this  paper,  and  when  the  doors  of  the  church  arc 
opened,  glide  out,  unperceived  if  possible — proceed 
immediately  to  the  quay,  take  the  first  boat,  and  bid 
the  waterman  put  you  immediately  on  board  the  Al- 
tona, of  Antwerp — give  this  paper  to  my  officer,  and 
remain  on  board  till  I  comfe.     Throwing  her  robes 
over  his  person,  he  again  hid  iiimsolf  b^ind  the  cur- 
tained veil  that  surrounds  the  image  of  the  good  St. 
Paul.    Agnes  effected  her  escape  from  the  church, 
and  was  soon  in  safety  on  board  the  Altona,  and  giv- 
ing the  paper  to  the  officer,  was  invitod  to  the 
cabin.    The  officer, on  reading  the  note,  ordered  six 
hands  into  the  boat,  putting  into  it  the  Captain's  hat 
and  cloak  ;  proceed,  said  he,  by  the  direction  of  this 
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paper,  to  the  Cathedral  Churcli,  Calle  St.  Jean,  and 
drop  the  hat  and  eloak  behind  tlie  curtained  veil 
■Arhich  surrounds  the  statue  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  left 
hand  as  you  enter  the  church.  The  crew,  with  that 
faithfulness  so  characteristic  of  northern  seamen, 
soon  entered  the  Church,  dropped  tlic  garments  as 
directed,  and  contrived,  by  ranging  themselves  be- 
fore the  statvie,  to  screen  their  captain  as  he  glided 
over  the  railing  and  left  tlie  Church. 

The  tale  of  the  Nun  was  soon  told.     She  was  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  had  been  placed  by  her  father 
in  a  Nunnery  adjoining  the  Church,  wliere  she  was 
passing  the  first  year  of  her  noviciate,  and  where 
she  had  become  a  victim  to  the  artful  wiles  of  the 
Fathers  Ambrosio  and  Feron  ;  and  Don  Juan  Dor- 
rego,  (concluded  the  unfortunate  nun)  could  not 
have  placed  his  daughter  in  a  greater  sink  of  ini- 
quity and  corruption,  thnn  the  Convent  of  the  Ur- 
sulines.    JBuckhardt  exclaimed — Do  [  hear  aright— 
are  you  indeed  the  daughter  of  Don  Juan  Dorrego.' 
He  is  my  merchant  here  ;  and  1  can  do  him  at  least 
one  favour,  in  returning  him  his  daughter  from  the 
grave.    The  next  day,  as  Buckhardt  concluded  his 
business  with  Dorrego,  he  mentioned  the  events  of 
the  preceding  evening,  and  informed  him  his  daugh- 
ter was  safe  on  board  the  Altona.    My  God  !  (cried 
Dorrego)  I  am  a  ruined  man  !    The  officers  of  the 
Inquisition  are,  no  doubt,  searching  in  every  direc- 
tion for  my  unfortunate  daughter  ;  and  if  she  is 
found  in  my  house,  not  only  she,  but  myself,  will  be 
condemned  to  that  prison  of  horrors  from  whence 
so  few  return.    He  paced  the  room  in  great  agita- 
tion for  some  minutes :  at  last,  approacning  Buck- 
hardt, he  said — My  friend,  you  can  indeed  do  me  a 
greit  service — keep  my  daughter  on  board  your 
ship,  and  take  her  with  you  to  Antwerp.    I  will  put 
an  board  property  to  the  amount  of  ^40,C;«0,  witli 
which,  after  paying  you  for  your  trouble,  you  can 
provide  for  my  daughter  handsomely  there,  or  any 
^vJiere  else  she  may  choose  to  reside.  Buckhardt 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  returned  on  board — and 
now,  cried  he,  after  acquainting  Agnes  with  her  fa- 
ther's project,  now  for  ruy  friends  the  holy  Fathers 
Ambrosio  and  Feron.     (joing  on  shore,  he  aoon  ac- 
!^uainted  himself  with  their  residence,  and  introdu- 
ced himself  as  a  Norman  captain,  who  having  heard 
3f  th?ir  great  piety  and  sanctity,  and  having  also 
heard  their  excellent  lessons  aijd  discourses  to  their 
people,  felt  a  desire  to  place  himself  under  their  in- 
struction, and  learn  more  fully  the  principles  of  the 
faith.    Our  holy  Fathers  were  influenced  with  a  de- 
sire to  convert  to  their  faith,  one  who,  as  he  himself 
iLvowed,  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the  strictness 
a  id  bigotry  of  Lutheranism,  and  ^ave  him  an  aban- 
.ia'}ce  of  counsel  and  argument  in  favour  of  thoir  own 
p-irticular  tenets.    Buckhardt  invited  them  often  on 
bajird  his  vessel,  taking  care  to  conceal  Agnes  at 
such  times.    He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
his  reverend  friends,  with  all  their  affection  for  spir- 
itual things,  were  not  wanting  in  a  good  share  of 
love  for  the  temporal  goods  of  this  world;  in  fact,  hs 
soon  discovered  that  under  a  cloak  of  holiness,  they 
concealed  the  base  and  low  habits  of  sensuality  and 
drunkenness.    In  a  few  days  he  was  ready  for  sea, 
and  !T\ve  his  friends  an  invitation  on  board  to  a  fare- 
•vell  supper,  which  they  were  not  backward  in  ac- 
cepting.   They  ate  inordinately,  and  indulged  in 
such  frequent  draughts  of  wine  as  to  be  soon  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  singing  indecent  and  ribald 
songs.    Buckhardt  took  this  opportunity  to  infuse  a 
small  portion  of  laudanum  in  their  cups,  and  they 
soon  rolled  from  their  seats  in  a  stata  of  druuken  in- 
sensibility.   Now,  my  precious  friends,  (cried  Buck- 
hardt, giving  them  a  kick  as  he  passed  tlj<?m  while 
proceeding  on  deck)  1  will  give  you  a  sail,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  sea  breeze,  to  restore  your  lost  faculties. 
The  Altona  was  soon  under  sail,  and  ere  morning 
was  far  at  sea,  directing  her  course  down  towards 
the  coast  of  Africa.     Ambrosio  and  Feron  had  been 
removed  to  a  state-room  in  their  insensible  state,  and 
it  w.is  late  in  the  morning,  v/hen  they  awoke  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  increased  motion  of  the  vessel,  the 
creaking  of  the  timbers,  the  dashing  of  the  waters, 
Buckhardt  had  ajranged  his  table  for  break- 
fast, and  «e.\ted  Agnes  at  the  head  of  it,  next  him- 


self, arrayed  in  the  same  robes  in  which  they  had 
consigned  her  to  the  cemetery.  He  then  sent  an 
invitaticn  to  our  worthy  Dous  to  breakfast  ;  and 
they  shortly  after  made  their  appearance.  Gracious 
God  !  cried  they  jointly,  on  perceiving  Agnes,  whom 
they  took  to  be  a  visitant  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  sunk  upon  their  knees  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
terror.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  gentlemen,  (cried  Buck- 
hardt) I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Lady  Agnes  Dorrego,  who,  though  you  consigned 
hor  to  the  grave,  is  now  on  board  my  ship,  in  better 
healtii  than  she  would  have  enjoyed  in  the  vault  of 
your  Cathedral.  In  a  few  words,  he  related  to  them 
the  means  by  which  her  life  had  been  saved — And 
now,  cried  he,  changing  his  naturally  mild  voice  to 
tones  of  stern  menace — infamous  wretches !  you 
shall  dearly  pay  for  your  misspont  years  of  crime  and 
hypocrisy  ;  away  with  you — get  out  of  my  cabin  ! — 
He  then  called  his  mate,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put 
to  the  hardest  labor  and  most  servile  offices  on  board 
the  ship.  Extreme  toil,  and  the  abuse  they  receiv- 
ed fVom  the  seamen,  who,  knowing  their  story,  took 
great  delight  in  making  them  unhappy,  soon  reduced 
the  fat,  sleek  forms  of  the  Friars,  to  a  more  consist- 
ent appearance,  and  ere  their  arrival  at  Mogadore, 
they  appeared  as  the  mere  shadows  of  their  former 
selves. 

Our  story  now  goes  back  several  years,  to  intro- 
duce a  new  character.  Buckhardt,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  spent  some  years  in  the  British 
service,  and  was  acting  as  Lieutenant  on  board  a 
friffate  in  the  Mediterranean  that  was  cruising  off 
Algiers,  to  intercept  any  vessels  that  might  belong 
to  that  nest  of  pirates.  They  were  attacked  by  a 
vessel  of  nearly  equal  foice,  under  Algerine  colours, 
and  alter  a  desperate  fight,  succeeded  in  boarding 
and  carrying  hor.  In  this  engagement,  he  saved  the 
life  of  a  young  Turk,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
killed  by  a  boarder,  while  disarmed,  and  begging 
for  quarter.  This  young  infidel  afterwards  found 
means  to  escape.  In  an  expedition  which  was  sent 
privately  some  weeks  after,  to  surprise  a  battery  of 
tha  enemy,  Buckhardt  had  chijtrge  of  a  gun-ljoat, 
and  was  by  some  means  surprised  and  cut  off  from 
the  flotilla,  on  returning  IfJnni  their  unsuccessful  at- 
tampt.  The  infuriate  Turks  were  busily  employed 
in  binding  the  bodies  of  tfieir  prisoners  to  their  can- 
non, and  firing  them  off  against  the  retreating  boats 
in  the  bay.  They  were  binding  Buckhardt  to  a  large 
piece  of  ordnance,  when  a  young  officer  passing  by, 
gazod  earnestly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  running 
to  him,  cut  his  cords,  and  released  him  from  this 
horrible  death.  In  this  officer  he  recognized  the 
young  Turk,  he  had  rescued  a  few  weeks  before  in 
the  sea-frght.  Mahomet  Abdallah  Sualla,  and  Buck- 
hardt, became  friends  on  the  spot,  and  his  new  friend 
so  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  that  in  less  than 
an  hour  he  was  again  in  his  boat,  with  sufficient  men 
to  put  him  on  board  his  own  ship. 

Years  passed  on,  and  ^iuckhardt  again  discovered 
his  friend  Abdallah,  on  his  arrival  at  Mogadore,  re- 
siding there  as  a  private  citizen.  He  was  recogni- 
zed, and  received  with  ail  t)ie  strength  of  former 
friendship.  Buckhardt  resided  with  his  friend,  and 
introduced  the  Lady  .'Kgnes  to  an  asylum,  now  dou- 
bly necessary  from  the  delicacy  of  her  situation. 
Soon  after  her  arrival,  shi;  bore  a  son,  who,  though 
the  oft'spring  of  sin  and  shame,  grew  briglit,  healthy 
and  beautiful ;  and  the  unforluriate  Agnes  found  in 
him  an  object  to  bring  back  her  affections  to  that 
world,  from  which  she  iiad  long  wished  to  depart  to 
a  narrower  and  more  peaceful  home.  Buckhardt's 
business  was  as  profitubl'i  as  he  coukj  wish,  and 
when  about  to  sail,  he  related  to  his  friend  Abdallah 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes  and  the  Friars, 
begging  hirn  as  a  frieud,  to  take  the  worthy  Ambro- 
sio and  Ferou,  as  slaves,  and  keep  them  at  li^rd  toil 
until  he  returned  from  Europe.  Ah,  luy  dear  fiiend, 
cr-od  Abdallah,  you  are  the  only  Ciiristian  I  ever 
loved  ;  for  you  1  will  do  any  thing.  1  accept  them 
as  slaves— Labour  and  toil  they  shall  have— lumger 
and  stripes  they  shall  feol— and  I  shajl  exult  in  the 
misery  of  tyo  such  wretche.'?,  w!io  havi'  despised 
and  abused  the  laws,,  bolli  of  Christ  and  our  holy 
Maho;net. 


Buckhardt,  having  put  Ambrosio  and  Feron  into 
the  hands  of  Abdallah,  once  more  sailed  for  Antwerji. 
On  his  arrival,  he  introduced  Agnes  as  the  wife  of 

his  brother,  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  Spain.  

The  little  boy  he  had  baptized  in  his  own  name  of 
Maerts  Buckhardt,  and  having  settled  Airnes  in  a 
desirable  situation,  and  placed  her  property  go  that 
she  could  always  easily  command  it,  again  followed 
his  business  of  trade  between  the  soutltern  poits  of 
Europe,  and  Antwerp. 

Some  ten  years  after,  his  business  again  led  him 
to  Mogadore,  whore  he  found  Ambrosio  and  Ferou 
alive,  but  toil,  and  hunger,  and  stripes,  had  worn 
them  to  the  bone.  He  again  claimed  them  of  Ab- 
dallah, and  received  them  on  board  his  ship.  On  his 
return  home,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  those  small,  fer- 
tile, uninhabited  islands,  that  abound  along  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Putting  Ambrosio  and  Feron  on  shore 
on  this  island,  with  a  small  supply  of  seed  and  ne- 
cessaries, he  left  them  to  repent  in  solitude  of  the 
misdeeds  of  their  youth,  without  the  possibility,  as 
he  thought,  of  their  again  having  it  in  their  power 
to  break  their  vows  of  holiness  and  celibacy  as  min- 
isters of  God.  He  then  returned  to  Antwerp,  gaiie 
up  his  business  into  the  hands  of  liis  son,  and  retired 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 

In  the  year  1800,  as  the  younger  Buckhardt  was 
returning  from  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  hav- 
ing passed  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  he  experienced 
a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  from  the  Northward, 
which  lasting  several  days,  drove  him  far  south,  a- 
long  the  African  shore ;  being  much  disabled,  as 
the  gale  abated  he  put  into  a  harbour  in  a  small  isl- 
and which  he  fortunately  discovered,  for  repairs  ; 
on  landing,  he  found  a  small  hut  inhabited  by  two 
old  men,  whose  long,  white  beards,  hoary  locks,  and 
uncouth  dresses,  denoted  that  they  had  long  been 
the  lords  of  this  solitary  retreat.  From  them  he  re- 
ceived every  assistance  in  their  power,  they  supply- 
ing him  with  fruits  and  vegetables  necessary.  On 
sailing,  he  offisrod  them  a  passage  in  his  ship,  if  they 
wished  to  go  to  Europe.  This^ofFer  they  gladly  ac- 
cepted from  young  Buckhardt.  They  learned  that 
his  father  had  long  before  retired  from  business,  and 
was  now  enjoying  the  comforts  of  home,  and  his  own 
fire-side,  in  the  little  island  of  Amrom,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Sea.  A  few  weeks  brought  them  to 
Havre,  in  France,  where  the  passengjers  landed,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  observed  leaving  that  •ity, 
with  staves  in  their  hands,  directing  their  course 
northward. 

in  the  fall  of  1800,  as  the  venerable  Buckhardt 
was  seated  in  his  little  cottage,  surrounded  by  hia 
children  and  grand-children — it  was  &  calm  Sabbath 
evening,  and  the  good  old  man  had  a  Bible  before 
him,  and  was  reading  a  portion  of  the  scriptures ;  a 
custom  he  had  always  followed,  there  being  no  reg- 
ular teacher  among  the  islands-^he  was  interrupted 
by  a  rap  at  the  door.  Gome  in,  cried  the  Patriarch. 
The  door  opened,  and  two  old  men,  decrepid  with 
age,  advanced  before  the  aged  Buckhardt.  I  do  not 
know  you,  said  the  old  man,  taking  off  iiis  specta- 
cles, rubbing  and  replacing  them  again — I  do  not 
know  you,  my  friends  ;  have  you  any  business  with 
me  ?  We  are  two  Penitents,  (cried  they,  advancing, 
and  sinking  on  their  knees  before  him) — we  are  the 
two  Portuguese  Friars,  whom  you  took  with  you 
from  Lisbon  in  1770;  our  sins  were  monstrous,  but 
our  chastening  has  been  severe  ;  we  have  suffercij 
severely  for  our  transgressions,  and  now  in  our  old 
age,  believing  you  to  have  bCen  an  instrument  under 
God,  of  saving  our  souls  from  perdition,  we  have 
come  to  beg  permission  to  live  our  few  remaining 
days  under  your  roof,  to  listen  to  your  instructions, 
and  finally  to  lay  our  bones  by  your  side,  when  wo 
shall  be  called  to  our  last  account.  I  receive  yoa, 
I  grant  your  request — cried  the  old  man,  his  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears,  as  he  extended  his  trembling 
hands  towards  them,  and  raised  them  from  their 
knees — eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  cup,  and 
be  to  me  as  brothers  ;  for  though  my  heart  was  steel- 
ed towards  you  as  criminals,  it  expands  to  receiva 
you  as  fellow-sinners,  and  Penitents.  The  three  old 
men  livod  a  few  years  together,  and  by  a  singular 


coincidence,  died  witliin  a  week  of  each  other,  and 
were  buried,  as  we  have  before  described,  where  the 
wliite  marble  slabs  mark  the  spot,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden. 

Tilis,  continued  the  Pilot,  is  the  tale  of  ths  Peni- 
tents— I  am  the  younger  Buckhardt,  that  figured  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  tale.  After  years  spent  in 
search  of  wealth,  which  I  failed  to  obtain  through 
misfortune  in  commercial  speculations,  I  too  have 
returned  to  the  liome  of  my  fathers — My  business  as 
Pilot,  leads  me  sometimes  from  home  for  afe«^days, 
but  I  always  return  to  it  with  increased  affection,  for 
there  is  my  wife,  and  my  little  ones,  to  we/come  me. 

The  Lady  Agnes,  cried  1 — have  you  never  heard 
from  that  lady  ?  Yes, replied  the  Pilot— she  lived  in 
Antwerp,  as  the  widow  of  my  uncle,  much  respect- 
ed, and  died  in  the  year  1812— her  san,  Maerts  Buck- 
hardt, 1  have  lately  heard,  was  a  Colonel  in  a  regi- 
ment of  Prussian  Brown  Hussars, and  fell  at  Water- 
loo, gallantly  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

El.  D.  F. 

S  A  I,  E  M  : 

TUESDAY  NOON,  MAKCH  31,  1829. 

FOR  THI  MISCEtLANr. 

Mr.  Editor, 

You  will  excuse  my  alluding  to  a.  practice,  of 
which  I  at  least  hava  reason  to  complain,  and  pre- 
sume that  1  only  suffer  in  common  with  others. — 
The  practice  is  that  of  young  and  inexperienced  wri- 
ters, who  are  in  t/je  habit  of  imitating  the  styls  and 
manner,  and  sotietim.es  of  adopting  the  signature  of 
older  and  better  writers,  and  thus  confounding  their 
ptierila  productions  with  those  of  men  who  have 
gained  a  reputation,  and  are  anxious  to  preserve  it. 
When  a  man's  laiiguage  is  copied,  or  his  sentiments 
borrowed  directly  |  he  has  cause  of  complaint,  it  is 
true  ;  but  he  has  iiuch  more  reason,  when  he  sees 
Ills  words  parodied,  his  ideas  burlesqued,  and  the 
initials  of  his  name  affixed — and  is  aware  that  few 
will  have  the  will  or  ability  to  detect  the  fraud-  He 
Is  like  the  knight  in  the  castle  of  Brittamant,  who 
Was  met  at  every  turn  by  the  figure  of  himgelf,  which 
his  evil  genius  had  conjured  up. 

If  Editors  would  endeavour  to  detect  the  imposi- 
tion which  is  attempted  on  themselves  and  their  sub- 
scribers, the  evil  might  be  remedied.  It  is  only  by 
stripping  the  lion's  skin  from  him,  that  the  ass  is  de- 
tected ;  and  a  wholesome  castigation  from  the  pen 
of  the  Editor,  accompanied  by  an  exposition  of  the 
attempt  to  identify  himself  with  his  superiors,  will 
be  the  only  mode  of  checking  his  or  her  ambition. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

BEAUTY— INTEL,  HGENCE— PIETY. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  among  men,  over  whom  the 
charms  of  Beauty  in  a  female  do  not  exercise  a  sway 
almost  irresistible.  But  is  this  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  woman  lovely  ?  Will  Beauty  alone,  secure 
to  I>er  all  that  is  necessary  for  her  happiness,  or  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  she  may  be  connect- 
ed ?  The  rose  blooms  in  all  its  loveliness,  it  is  the 
adcairation  of  every  eye,  it  casts  its  fragrance  around 
it  for  a  little  time,  then  withers,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
So  it  is  with  Beauty — We  gaze  upon  the  possessor  of 
it  with  admiration,  and  so  fleeting  is  it,  that  ere  our 
eyes  are  satisfied,  it  vanishes.  Not  so  Intelligence — 
This  ever  remains  the  same.  The  one  is  but  the 
decoration  of  the  mortal  body,  which  ere  long  will 
crjHible  into  dust — the  other  is  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
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pression)  the  life,  the  moving  spring  of  the  iramoi  - 
tal  Bovl — that  soul  which  lives  forever, — and  she 
who  is  possessed  of  an  intelligent  mind,  possesses  an 
in/Iiience  far  exceeding  personal  charms. — For,  al- 
though Beauty  may  eharm  for  a  while,  yet  we  turn 
from  it  with  disgust,  when  we  see  united  with  it  a 
mind  void  of  every  mental  refinement.  Men  of  sense 
and  good  understanding  (and  it  is  only  the  opinion 
of  such  we  value)  almost  involuntarily  discover  the 
character,  the  intellectual  attainments,  the  general 
bent  of  inclination  ; — these,  with  such  men,  consti- 
tute the  beauty  of  woman.  And  if  to  the  natural 
endowment  of  a  good  disposition,  is  added  a  mind 
well  cultivated,  and  an  eiaftctZ — if,  while  per- 
forming the  every-day  duties  of  life,  a  woiiian  is  ac- 
tuated by  the  feeling  that  she  is  performing  her  du- 
ties to  her  God ;  if  it  is  her  highest  happiness  to 
make  those  around  her  happy  ;  if,  in  eyery  earthly 
vicissitude  she  sees  the  directing  hand  of  her  Heav- 
enly Parent,  and  with  true  christian  submission  re- 
signs every  earthly  hope,  placing  her  entire  confi- 
dence in  him;  if  we  see  these  traits,  indeed,  we  are 
not  only  led  to  admire  the  possessor,  but  to  adore  that 
God  who  has  placed  such  happiness  within  the  reach 
of  mortals  ;  and  though  Beauty  may  be  admired  for 
a  little  while,  yet  a  character  such  as  tkis  will  pos- 
sess an  influence  undivided.  The  intellectual  at- 
tainments will  shed  an  unclouded  lustre  over  the 
character,  when  beauty  fhall  have  decayed ;  and 
Christian  piety  will  exalt  it  far  above  this  sublunary 
sphere,  fit  it  for  the  presence  of  its  God,  and  con- 
tinue through  all  eternity.  Z. 


for  the  miscsllanv. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Taking  a  tnalicioais  peep,  a  short  ^ijie^nce,  into 
the  escritoir  of  a  friend  bachtlor,  I  discovered  some 

lines  directed  "  To  M  ."     Thinking  they  might 

contain  some  matter  of  amusement,  or  disclose  some 
amatory  sentiments,  the  very  name  of  which  some- 
times baflles  and  confounds  the  pericrania  of  those 
tnsu/aie  beings,  the  bachelors,  I  secretly  seized  them  ; 
and  as  the  offence  was  venial,  I  have  obtained  the 
author's  pardon.  Judge  of  the  extent  of  my  sur- 
prise, in  finding  an  acrostic,  (written  in  younger 
days)  on  this  doubtful  heart-stirring  question — "  JVill 
you  be  mine,  my  dear  angel  ?"  To  express  which, 
or  something  to  this  intent,  the  most  daring  and  in- 
trepid h^ve  evinced  a  quavering  trepidation  ;  and  all 
the  flourishing  and  beautiful  ideas  that  in  private 
crowded  on  their  vivid  imaginations  have  vanished, 
or  have  been  choked  in  the  utterance, wher,  the  "dear 
angels"  were  to  receive  the  offer  of  devotional  hearts. 
Now,  my  design  is,  to  show  that  a/i  bachelors  are  not 
by  nature  wilfully  and  obstinately  so — that  they  have 
at  some  time  cherished  the  beautiful  creeper,  'Love,' 
whose  tendrils  entwine  around  tho  heart  so  tender- 
ly ;  biit  the  wintry  winds  of  disappointment  and  ad- 
versity have  passed  over  and  withered  it,  or  some 
intruding  hand  has  supplanted  if.  There  aire  some, 
i  believe,  who  entertain  these  loo  nice  and  delicate 
ideas, — that  the  first  object  which  the  heart  cleaveth 
to  "  so  fondly  and  so  fast,"  must  be  their  sole  object 
of  admiration  and  love,  and  if  untoward  fate  preclude 
a  union  of  heart  and  hand,  they  must  forever  renounce 
all  kindlier  feelings  than  those  of  friendship.  Now 
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1  will  not  pretend  to  reason  on  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  so  thinking  and  acting;  but  circumstances 
may  warrant  celibacy.  One  may  have  had  unfortu- 
nate attachments  ;  he  may  have  found  sHpposed  con- 
geniality of  feelings  mere  deception  and  guile. — 
Whether  my  friend  the  bachelor  has  met  v.ith  alike 
fate,  1  know  not — but  presume  from  this  and  other 
effusions  that  his  imagination  has  been  powerfully 
excited  by  love.  And  since  such  fervour  and  faith 
have  become  lukewarm  or  cold,  to  what  can  we  at- 
tribute it  but  failure  of  hopes  and  expectation?  1 
would  recommend  his  acrostic  to  those  whose  lips  re- 
fuse to  utter  what  the  heart  has  prompted,  who 

stand  quavering  in  their  purposes,  till  at  last,  the 
"  dear  angels"  give  their  hearts  and  hands  to  others  : 
— then,  perhaps — (how  deplorable)  they  go  foith  into 
the  wide  world  determined  to  be — "old  bachelars." 
TO  M  . 

Whatis'tto  love.'  'Tis  not  to  be 
In  heavy  bondage  bound. 

Like  galley  slaves  in  misery 
Led  forcibly  around. — 

Yet, — yet  to  bear  the  constarjt  pains 

Of  rending,  writhing,  tort)iring  chains. 

Uncherish'd,  then,  it  is  to  feel 

(By  cruel  pow'r  opprest ;)  | 

Each  pain  that  cruelty  can  deal, 
Most  rankling  in  the  breast. 

In  silent  grief  dull  life  survey, 

smiles  to  charm  the  pain  away.  ' 

Expos'd  upon  life's  troubled  sea^  ' 

More  wild  as  passions  rave  ; 
Young  loyers  launch  their  barks  away, 

Defying  wind  and  wave. 
Each  plies  to  gain  the  wish'dfor-coast, 
And  never  fears  of  being  lost. 

Round  Virtue's  shrine  will  incense  flame, 

As  kindred  hearts  combine  ; — 
No  incense  Love,  of  earthly  fame. 

Gives  half  the  sweets  of  thine. 
Endued  with  pow'r  the  Heavens  impart, 
Like  Heaven  it  purifies  the  heart. 

I. 

"Q."  was  not  received  in  season  for  this  nam- 
ber. 

"  B."  in  our  next. 

Lines  to  mrs.  m.  on  her  marrTageT 

May  you,  Maria,  hourly  prove 

The  triumph  of  a  virtuous  mind  ! 
May  peace  and  pleasure  crown  your  love. 

And  mutual  faith  your  contract  bind  ! 

Blest  with  the  husband  of  your  choice, 
'Tis  your's  to  gild  his  days  with  joy, 

To  make  the  friend  you  love  rejoice. 
And  every  anxious  care  destroy. 

Let  meekness  ev'ry  action  grace. 

Nor  ever  think  your  husband  wrong  ; 

Good  humour  beautify  your  face, 

And  fond  affection  guide  your  tongua. 

Such  are  ihc  duties  of  a  wife, 

And  such  are  ever  sure  to  charm  : 

By  these  you'll  pass  a  blissful  life, 
Nor  can  the  breatb  of  Slander  harm. 

[Juvenile  Museum. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


THK  FOUI^T. 


THE  DYING  MOTHER. 

A  small  white  hand  v/a;  '-n  her  brow, 

A  slight  ioi*  by  her  bed, 
The  moi'az-'i  voice  was  sad  and  lovv, 

Her  eyes  pale  lustre  shed  — 
Her  child  stood  by,  in  voiceless  grief, 

Watcliing,  with  deep  suspense. 
The  vision  fade,  the  pulse  grow  brief, 

And  lost  each  wasting  sense- 
She  was  a  creature  undefiled, 
And  that  fond  mother's  only  child. 

The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  dreams  of  fate 

Around  that  lovely  one. 
When  she  would  be  all  desolate, 

A  bright  bird  and  alone  ! 
The  curse  of  beauty,  and  the  spell 

That  demon  arts  might  weave, 
That  bane  of  virtue  and  its  knell. 

When  hollow  hearts  deceive — 
All  these  swell'd  in  that  mother's  hearty 
And  must  she  from  that  child  depart  ? 

Without  one  kind  or  kindred  voice 

To  calm  youth's  gentle  fears, 
To  bid  her  glad  young  heart  rejoice, 

Or  stay  its  fbunt  of  tears — 
An  orphan  in  a  thankless  world, 

Her  wealth  a  spotless  name, 
Her  shield,  the  boon  of  innocence, 

Alas  I  why  not  of  fame  ? 
A  creature  fitted  for  the  sky — 
And  mvst  she  leave  her  child  and  dig  ? 

'Twas  night  and  April — the  bright  stars 

Look'd  out  like  living  things. 
The  fresh  breeze  moan'd  among  the  trees 

Or  sunk  to  whisperings — 
Then  all  was  hush'd  save  that  quick  breath, 

Ebbing  its  last  away, 
And  yielding  every  hope  to  death. 

Each  rose  tint  to  decay — 
The  lights  burnt  dim  throughout  the  room. 
And  the  night  waned  Hi  silent  gloom  ! 

The  mother  turned  her  earnest  eyes 

And  gazed  on  her  so  fair. 
Who  quickly  bent  her  head  and  kissed 

The  tear-drops  glittering  there  ! 
She  parted  then  the  scatter'd  locks 

Upon  that  burning  brow, 
Gaz'd  on  her  mother's  pallid  face 

And  press'd  her  lips  of  snow — 
'  Mother,  dear  mother,  strive  to  sleep. 
While  1  will  faithful  vigils  keep  i 

That  parent  sadly,  faintly  smil'd, 

Then  strove  ia  vain  to  speak, 
A  glimmering  light  pass'd  o'er  her  eyes, 

A  quick  flush  stain'd  her  cheek  : 
But  thoughts  were  in  that  mother  s  heart, 

Her  lips  could  ne'er  disclose. 
With  that  wild  pang  when  lov'd  ones  part, 

The  depth  of  human  woes. 
She  gazed  again  upon  her  child. 
Then  turn'd,  and  still  more  faintly  smil'd. 

Her  breath  was  almost  gone — her  strength 

Frail  as  a  broken  reed, 
Her  pulse  beat  quickly,  till  atleirgth 

The  fever  lost  its  speed. 
The  fair  girl  press'd  the  silent  vein, 

But  e'en  its  voice  was  hush'd  ; 
She  wildly  kiss'd  those  lips  again, 

And  sorrow's  fountain  gush'd  ! 
Morn  broke,  and  as  the  sky  lark  sung, 
Beauty  and  death  together  clung! 

[Philad.  Mbum. 


HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

If  young  women  waste  in  trivial  amusements  the 
prime  season  for  improvement,  which  is  between 
the  ages  of  IG  and  30,  they  will  here»fter  regret 
bitterly  the  loss,  when  they  come  to  feel  themselves 
inferior  in  knowledge  to  almost  every  one  they  &pn- 
verse  with  ;  and,  above  all,  if  they  should  ever  >ie 
mothsrs,  when  they  feel  their  own  inability  to  dirccV 
and  assist  the  pursuits  of  their  children,  they  will 
then  find  ignorance  a  severe  mortification  and  a  real 
evil.  Let  this  animate  their  industry  ;  and  let  not  a 
modest  opinion  of  their  capacities  be  a  discourage- 
mont^to  their  endeavours  after  knowledge.  A  mod- 
crate  understanding,  with  diligent  and  well  directed 
application,  will  go  much  farther  than  a  more  lively 
geuius,  if  attended  with  that  impatience  and  inat- 
tention which  too  often  accompany  quick  parts.  It 
is  not  for  want  of  capacity  that  so  many  women  are 
such  trifling,  insipid  companions,  so  ill  qualified  for 
the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a  sensible  man,  or 
for  the  task  of  governing  and  instructing  a  family; 
it  is  oileiier  from  the  neglect  of  exercising  the  tal- 
ents which  they  really  have,  and  from  omitting  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  intellectual  improvement;  by 
this  neglect  they  lose  the  sincerest  of  pleasures, 
which  would  remain  when  almost  every  other  for- 
sakes them,  of  which  neither  fortune  nor  age  can  de- 
prive them,  and  which  would  be  a  comfort  and  re- 
source in  almost  every  possible  situation  in  life. 

MRS.  CHAPONE. 


Ak  Irishman's  idka  of  iNstRANcE. — A  recently 
"caught"  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  "  beincr''  (as 
the  phrase  is)  lighted  to  his  lodgin/js  in  the  cock-loft 
of  one  of  those  Babel-like  Hotels  so  common  in  New 
York.  After  ascending  some  dozen  flights  of  stairs, 
Pat  came  all  at  onco  to  a  dead  stand  still.  Now, 
by  the  powers  hinney,"  said  he,  addressing  his 
guide,  who  wus  likewise  an  Irishman,  "I  dos'ent 
budge  anither  inch  ;  for,  look  you,  should  the  edifice 
\ake  fire,  what  is  to  become  of  Patrick  O'Flam,  rooet- 
iiig  half  way  up  to  the  Moon.^  No,  no — I'd  rather 
hang  on  a  peg, in  one  of  the  lower  rooms — so  I  had!" 
"  Nov,  did  you  ever  hear  the  beat  of  that,"  said  he 
with  tCe  light, — "Talk  of  the  house  burning  up, 
vrhezi  it^  Insured !  That's  an  Irish  Bull,  slrure  e- 
nough  !  '  --i'  Insured !"  cried  Pat,  "  why  did'cnt  you 
tell  me  that^efore  J  So  then  pull  ahead,  my  hear- 
ty, and  I'll  fdVnw  you,  an'  ye  lilie  it,  to  the  top  of  the 


Woman. — The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife, 
and  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  serviceable 
in  life,  than  pstticoated  philosophers,  blustering  he- 
roines, or  virago  queens.  She  who  makes  her  hus- 
band and  her  cnildren  happy — who  reclaims  the  one 
from  vice,  and  trains  up  the  other  to  virtue — is  a  far 
greater  character  than  ladies  described  in  romance, 
whose  whole  occupation  is  to  murder  mankind  with 
skafts  from  their  quiver  or  their  eyes.  Women  are 
not  formed  for  great  care  themselves,  but  to  soften 
ours.  Their  tenderness  is  the  proper  reward  for  the 
dangers  we  undergo  for  their  preservation ;  and  the 
,  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  their  conversation,  our  de- 
sirable retreat  from  the  fatigues  of  intense  applica- 
tion. They  are  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
domestic  assiduity,  and  when  they  stray  beyond 
them,  they  move  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  and  con- 
sequently without  grace. — U.  S.  Gaz. 


Misspent  time. — "  Hours  have  wingi,  and  fly  up 
to  the  Author  of  time,  and  carry  news  of  our  usage. 
All  our  prayers  cannot  intreat  one  of  them  either  to 
return  or  slacken  his  pace.  The  misspent  of  every 
minute  is  a  new  record  against  us  in  heaven  :  sure  if 
we  thought  thus,  we  would  dismiss  them  with  better 
report,  and  not  suffer  them  to  go  away  empty,  or  la- 
den with  dangerous  intelligence.  How  happy  is  it, 
that  every  hour  should  convey  up  not  only  the  mes- 
sage, but  the  fruits  of  good,  and  stay  with  the  An- 
cient of  Days,  to  speak  for  As  beftre  his  glorious 
throne." — milton. 


Bad  Chbibtians. — I  consider  the  principal  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel  to  be,  not  the  pontifli'  of  Rome, 
nor  heretics,  nor  seducers,  nor  tyrants,  but  bad  Chris- 
tians ;  because  the  former  e.Yert  their  rage  out  of  the 
Church,  while  drunkenness,  luxury,  perjury,  blas- 
phemy, imjMjrity,  adultery,  ajid  other  abominable 
vices,  overthrow  it,  and  espose  it  defenceless  to  the 
rage  of  our  enemies.  Rome  does  not  constitute  the 
principal  object  of  my  fears  :  I  tremble  on  account  of 
other  enemies,  more  dangerous.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  to  have  driven  away  the  wolves  from  the  fold, 
if  the  pest  ravage  the  flock. — Caltin. 

Religion  seems  as  necessary  to  mankind  as  wa- 
ter ;  the  purest  of  both  is  most  salutary — yet  in  that 
state  neither  pleases  the  palate.  In  all  ages  men 
have  been  fond  of  adulterating  both  with  foreign  in- 
gredients ;  these  ingredients  are  often  of  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  which  pervert  its  beneficial  nature, 
heat  the  brain,  render  men  quarrelsome,  sometimes 
furious,  and  make  what  was  intended  as  a  blessing, 
operate  as  a  curse. 


chimney.' 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cleaveland,Rev.  Silas  Aiken,  of  Amherst,  N.H. 
and  successor  of  President  Lord,  to  Miss  Mary 
Osgood,  daughter  of  the  l&te  Joseph  Osgood,  Esq.  of 
this  towa. 

At  Danvera,  by  Rer  Mr  Drink watM,  Mr  Joseph 
Cowdry  to  Miss  Ann  E,  F(^ter. 

In  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr.  Increase  N, 
Emerton,  to  Miss  Alice  C.  BWke. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  LorenzciDow  Story,  of  Lynn, 
to  Miss  Ann  Maria  Honors. 


■^uneral  to-mor- 
iouse  of  Capt. 

lunklee,  aged 


Mr.  Geo. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  a  child  of  Mr.  Jcsepli  Swan. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Anaew  Morgan,  aged 
54. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  Willia^  John  Elliot  Oli- 
ver, aged  21  years,  son  of  the  late  l^iomas  FLtch  Ol- 
iver, Esq.  formerly  of  this  place, 
row,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  from  the 
Samuel  Page,  Washington  street. 

In  Dan  vers  Alms-house,  Ezekiel 
71. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  Simeon  Bfeed,  aged  70. 
Newhall,  aged  20. 

In  Boxford,  widow  Rutfc  Trask,  aged  86. 

In  Reading,  Mr  Nath'l  Patchelder,  aged  62.  He 
was  found  dead  near  his  l^am,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mor 
ning,  supposed  to  have  been  crusked  to  death  by  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  stick  of  wwd,  while  he  was  endetevor 
ing  to  load  his  wagon.  | 

In  Boston,  on  Friday  after  a  brief  illness,  John 
Gorham,  M.  D.  an  eminent  physcian  of  that  city, 
universally  respected  arid  lamented. 

At  Gloucofter,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  John 
Pulsifer,  jun  aged  8  years. 

Jn  Middleton,  Feb.  24th,  Isaac  Stanton,  aged  96. — 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  war  and  a  true 
friend  to  his  country,  and  died  in  hope  of  a  glorious 
immortality. 

In  Merrimac,  Mrs  Sarah  Gillia,  widow  of  the  lats 
Hugh  Gillis,  in  the  102d  year  ol  her  age.  She  had 
been  a  regular  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  upwards  of  70  years. 

In  Keene,  Mr  Luther  Holman,  of  Fitzwilliam,  a- 
gcd  23.  In  a  fit  of  madness  occasioned  by  intemper- 
ance, he  took  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  which  ended 
his  life  after  5  days  of  extre-me  agony  and  hardened 
obduracy. 

Lost  overboard,  from  on  board  the  ship  Two  Bro- 
thers, October  9th,  on  her  passage  from  Salem  to 
Calcutta,  Mr  Samuel  Pulsifer,  aged  20.  A  promis- 
ing young  man. 
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[From  the  Massachusetts  Journal.] 

THE  BOLD  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CON- 
VICT. 

[This  singular  story  is  actually  true.] 
Rose  Mac  Orne  was  a  rare  sample  of  Scottish 
beauty.  Her  eyes  deeply  blue,  as  Loch  Lomond  ; 
glowing  cheeks;  hair  light  and  glossy,  parted  over 
her  broad  forehead,  like  folds  of  flax-colored  satin  ; 
features,  which  a  shrewd  and  active  mind  had  strong- 
ly developed;  a  tall,  muscular  frame  of  stately  pio- 
portions;  and  a  firm,  elastic,  rapid  tread,  which  she 
had  acquired  in  early  days,  when 

•'  Down  the  rocks  she  leaped  along, 
Like  rivulets  in  May." 
Her  youtli  was  unfortunate  ;  for  her  mother  had 
died  during  her  infancy  ;  and  her  profligate  and  self- 
ish father  had  abandoned  her  before  she  reached  the 
dangerous  age  of  fifteen. 

Aiany  were  anxious  to  take  Rose  into  their  service  ; 
for  she  was  neat  and  thrifty  as  a  brownie,  and  had 
the  obsequious  manner  of  her  countrymen,  united 
with  their  proverbial  knowledge  of  the  most  direct 
road  to  favour  and  to  fortune.  Her  greatest  misfor- 
tune was  her  beauty.  Often,  after  the  most  um  emit- 
ting efforts  to  please,  poor  Rose  was  accused  of  a 
thousand  faults,  and  dismissed  by  prudent  wives  and 
mothers,  lest  she  should  become  too  dear  a  servant. 
ScotcK  discrimination  soon  discovered  the  source:  of 
the  difficulty,  and  Scotch  ambition  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  To  lovers  of  her  own  rank  she  was 
r«it.erna1«l5  'winni;ng  and  disdainful — determined  that 
none  should  break  her  chains,  yet  dealing  out  her 
aggojn  to.eaGh,_as  tjfeir  characters  vpould  bear.  With 
her  superiors  she  played  a  deep  and  insidious  game. 
Trusting  to  Jxex  own  strength  of  pride,  she  resisted 
their  arts,  while  she  almost  invariably  made  them  the 
victims  of  her  own.  .  \n  all  this  Rose  was  actuated 
by  sctmething  more  tharva  mere  girlish  love  of  flirta- 
tion and  triumph :  she  was  ambitious,  and  had  form- 
ed high  hopes  of  an  opulent  marriage.  Many  a 
Cantab  and  Oxbaian,, many  a  testy  bachelor  and 
gouty  widovver,  K-ad  beeri. entangled  in  her  (oils,  and 
been  extricated  only,  by  the  early  interference  of 
pifoud  and  prudent  relations.  At  length,  notwith- 
standing her  modest  manners  and  apparent  artless- 
ness,  the  intrigues  of  Rose  Mac  Orne  became  as  pro- 
vei-bial  as  her  beauty  ;  and  she  could  obtain  no  ser- 
vice in  any  family  wherfe  there  was  you^  to  be  fas- 
cinated, or  wealthy  old  age  ta  be  cajoled,'* 

Hearing  an  East-lndiajnan  was  about  to'^ail,  with 
many  ladies  on  board,  Rose  resolved  to  seefe  employ- 
ment among  them,  and  succeeded  in  being  appointed 
dressing  maid  to  an  elderly  ladj^,  who  was  goirig  out 
to  Calcutta  to  reside  with  an  invalid  son.  India  ! 
rnatch-making  India !  opened  glorious  prospects  to 
Scotch,  ambition.  Rose  took  unexampled  pains  to 
please  her  new  mistress ;  and  in  two  days  she  was  a 
decided  favorite.  No  wonder  the  gipsey  began  to  be 
proud  of  her  ppwqr ;,  foi:  she  never  attempted  to  please 
vyithout  decidedly  effecting  hey  purpose,,  3utwhen 
Was  inordinate  ambition  known  to  be  a  safe-guard 
either  to  talent  or  to  beauty  ?  In  two  days  Rose  was 
to  leave  England,  and  her  mistress  having  granted 
Ijer  permission  to  attend  the  Races,  she  as  a  last 
act  of  kindness  to  one  of  her  earliest  and  most 
favoured  lovers,  consented  to  accompany  him.  Rose 
was;  vjery  fond  of  ornaments ;  and  it  chanced  that  her 
heart  was  particularly  set  on  a  large  pearl  pin,  which 
her  mistress  had  said  she  seldom  wore,  on  account  of 
its  antique  fashion.  Rose  had  more  than  once  signi- 
fied how  very  pretty  she  thought  it ;  and  wondered'- 
if  she  were  rich  enough,  to  buy  pearls,  whether  they 
would  become  her  snowy  neck.  She  dared  not  ask 
for  it  outright ;  and  she  never  in  her  life-time  had 
thought  oftaking  any  thing. dishonestly.  But  vanity,, 
vanity, — that  foolish  and  contemptible  passion  whicii 


has  "slain  its  tens  of  thousands,"  and  that  too  among 
the  fairest  and  the  brightest  of  God's  works,  prevail- 
ed over  the  better  feelings  of  Rose  Mac  Orne.  She 
took  the  envied  pin, — wore  it  to  the  Races, — heard 
James  Mac  Intyre  praise  it, — told  him  her  new  mis- 
tress had  given  it  to  her, — and  then,  dreading  the 
discovery  of  the  fact,  began  to  devise  schemes  for 
exchanging  the  bauble.  The  path  of  sin  is  steep, 
and  every  step  presses  one  forward  with  accumula- 
ted power.  Rose  had  already  committed  a  second 
crime  to  conceal  the  first  ;  and  now  the  hope  of  se- 
cresy  urged  her  to  commit  others.  She  sold  the 
breast-pin  and  bought  a  ring  with  the  money,  in 
hopes  the  pearl  would  never  be  inquired  for,  this  side 
India.  But  in  this  she  was  mistaken  ;  that  very  day 
her  lady  missed  the  jewel;  and  Rose  went  even 
deeper  in  falsehood  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

I  will  not  follow  her  through  every  step  of  this 
shameful  struggle.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  the  theft 
was  discovered  ;  and  Rose,  iijgtead  of  sailing  for  glo- 
rious match-making  India,  Wfis  in  a  few  weeks  hur- 
ried on  board  a  vessel,  in  which  sixty-two  other  con- 
victs were  destined  for  BotJipy  Bay.  This  was  a 
painful  reverse  for  one  soyo(ing,  so  beautiful,  so  in- 
oidinately  ambitious.  She  Igpked  back  upon  Eng- 
land with  mingled  feelings  of  grief  and  burning  in- 
dignation,— contempt  of  herself,  and  hatred  of  the 
laws  by  which  she  suffered.  And  for  what  had  she 
endured  this  terrible  conflict,  which,  first  and  last, 
had  given  her  more  unhappiness  than  had  been 
crowded  into  the  whole  of  her  previous  existence  — 
Why  nothing  bui  the  foolish  _  vanity  of  wearing  a 
cast-off  pearl  ! 

But  Rose  Mac  Orne  had  a  mind  elastic  and  vigor- 
ous; it  soon  rebounded  from  depression,  and  began 
to  think  of  new  schemes  of  conquest.  She  looked 
around  among  her  companions — most  of  them  were 
tall  and  robust — some  of  them  very  handsome  wo- 
men. She  counted  them,  and  counted  the  crew — 
There  were  sixty-two  convicts,  and  fifteen  men. — 
Before  they  were  half  across  the  Atlantic,  Rose 
Mac  Orne  had  laid  a  plan  daring  enough  for  the  hel- 
raeted  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  full  tide  of  her  inspira- 
tion. She  communicated  the  plan  to  the  women, 
which  they  entered  into  heartily  and  warmly.  Rose 
might  have  found  lovers  enough  on  board,  notwith- 
standing the  strict  orders  of  the  officers ;  but  she 
chose  to  inveigle  but  one — and  that  was  to  be  the 
Pilot.  Glances  and  tender  notes  soon  passed  be- 
tween them,  unperceived  by  others  ;  for  the  artful 
Rose  was  like  a  glacier,  when  the  eye  of  the  officers 
was  upon  her  ;  and  her  lover  was  capable  of  playing 
as  deep  a  game  as  she. 

At  length  the  important  hour  arrived — every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken — all  things  were  in  readiness. 
The  vessel  stood  for  the  La  Plata,  to  exchange 
cargoes  and  take'  in  refreshments.  They  entered 
the  huge  arms  of  that  silvery  river;  and  cut  its  wa- 
ters with  the  arrowy  flight  of  a  bird.  At  length  Bue- 
nos Ay  res  lay  before  them  in  the  distance,  with  the 
broad,  clear,  bright  moonlight  spread  over  it  like  a 
heavenly  robe.  The  wind  died  away — and  the  ves- 
sel lay  gently  moving  on  the  bosom  of  that  majestic 
river,  like  a  child  playing  itself  into  slumber.  Mid- 
night came — Rose  had  an  eye  like  a  burning  glass — 
The  crisis  was  at  hand — aild  all  looked  to  her  for  di- 
rection. Her  lover,  according  to  promise,  had  taken 
his  turn  to  be  pilot;  and  all  slept  save  him  and  the 
convicts.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  looking  out  upon  the 
waters,  and  listening  to  the  "silence  audible,"  There 
was  a  slight  motion  of  the  sails,  announced  by  a 
low  whistle  from  the  pilot. — In  twenty  minutes  eve- 
ry man  was  bound  fast  and  gagged,  the  convicts 
Were  armed, — and  the  vessel  was  in  full  sweep  for 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  1  There,  it  arrived — a  prize 


to  the  prisoners  !  Great  noise  was  made  about  tlie 
vessel  seized  by  women,  and  brought  triumphantly 
into  port.  The  "  Lady  Shore,"  (for  that  was  the 
vessel's  name)  was  crowded  with  South  Americans. 
The  bravery  of  the  women  was  loudly  applauded  ; 
and  in  three  days  the  richest  young  Spaniard  in  the 
city  offered  himself  to  the  bold  and  beautiful  Rose 
Mac  Orne.  Her  promise  to  the  pilot  was  forgotten. 
The  ambitious  Scotchwoman  now  wears  pearls  and 
diamonds  in  plenty  ;  and  most  of  her  sister  convicts 
are  at  the  head  of  respectable  families  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 


A  ROUT. 


Jam  sails  eet. — "  1  am  jamm'd  enough." 

I  lately  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  the  evening 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  at  what,  in  the  English  fash- 
ionable vocabulary,  I  believe  is  called  a  Rou  r  ;  ami 
which  is  the  last  I  will  ever  accept,  so  long  as  sad 
experience  shall  have  any  influence  over  me. 

After  making  my  bow  to  the  lady  of  the  hou^e,  1 
was  turned  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  left 
to  take  care  of  myself  as  well  as  I  could  ;  for  on  these 
occasions  no  gentleman  is  allowed  to  sit ;  and  this 
for  two  reasons — First,  because  the  house  could  not 
furnish  chairs  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  quarter 
part  of  the  company.  Secondly,  because  they  would 
take  up  too  much  room — the  main  point  being  to 
compress  the  greatest  number  of  persons  into  the 
least  possible  space  ;  the  lady  of  the  house,  like  na- 
ture in  Aristotle's  philosophy,  having  the  greatest 
horror  of  a  vacuum.  You  may  easily  imagine  the 
situation  of  a  young  man  who  has  not  entirely  con- 
quered his  mauvaist  honte,  at  being  exposed  to  the 
stares  and  whispers  from  the  tremendous  battery 
that  lined  the  walls  of  a  large  drawing  room.  After 
suffiering  this  species  of  martyrdom  for  some  time,  I 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  crowd  that  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  formed  as  it  were,  a  nucleu.s, 
to  which  constant  additions  were  making. 

As  nine  o'clock  approached,  the  press  became  pro- 
digious. While  rcconnoitering,  as  well  as  my  situ- 
ation would  permit,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  C. 
the  only  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  I  had  yet 
discovered;  but  alas!  it  was  like  Moses'  view  of  the 
promised  land  from  mount  Pisgah,  which  he  was  des- 
tined never  to  approach.  I  was  firmly  secured  by  a 
bulky  mass  of  mortality,  in  the  shape  of  a  learned 
Judge  on  one  side,  and  a  six  feet  naval  officer  on  the 
other.  The  only  resouice  wa.s  patience;  and  1  con- 
cealed myself  as  well  as  I  could,  by  observing  what 
was  going  on  around  me,  which,  in  any  other  situ- 
ation, would  really  have  been  amusing  enough. — 
"  Your  foot,  sir,"  said  an  impatient  voice  near  me, 
"  is  on  my  toe."  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  can't  stand  on  one  leg  any  longer."  A  tall 
gentleman,  having  his  eyes  iu  the  oblique  direction, 
called,  in  military  language,  right  dress— recogniz- 
ing, perhaps,  some  fair  acquaintance  at  a  distance, 
inadvertently  nodded,  wliicn  operation  brought  his 
chin  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  person  before 
him,  who  had  a  noble  handle  to  his  face.  Endeav- 
ouring to  turn  round  to  see  Who  had  saluted  him  so 
unceremoniously,  his  proboscis  caught  like  a  cog- 
wheel, in  the  ear  of  his  neighbour,  and  turned  his 
head  as  cleverly  as  if  done  by  machinery. 

I  had  been  trying  a  long  time  to  get  up  to  Miss 
C.  by  taking  advantage  of  every  partial  relaxation 
of  the  pressure,  but  all  in  vain.  I  was  still  a  long 
distance  from  my  polar  star.  1,  however,  got  some- 
what nearer  to  the  door,  and  making  a  desperate  ef- 
fort, I  extricated  myself  from  the  crowd,  sprang  out 
of  the  room,  covered  with  perspiration,  "caught  cold 
going  home,  was  laid  up  for  a  month,-  and  silently 
vowed,  I  would" never  again  be  caught ,  in  company 
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whore  1  might  be  obliged  to  stand  on  one  leg,  or  in 
making  a  bow,  to  run  the  risk  of  bumping  heads 
'.kith  my  neighbour. — Ladies  Magazine. 


REASONS  FOR  WISHING  TO  BE  A  HIARRIEU  MAN  IN  PRE- 
FERENCE TO  BEING  A  BACHELOR. 

I  went  to  one  neighbor  and  sslicited  a  donation 
for  a  public  object  ;  he  replied  '  I  approve  of  the  ob- 
ject and  would  assist  you,  but  you  know  that  I  have 
■X  family  and  that  charity  begins  at  home.' 

I  called  on  a  second  ;  he  replied  that  such  as  were 
able  ought  to  bo  liberal,  and  that  he  had  every  dis- 
position to  aid  me  ;  but  added  he  '  I  have  stronger 
claims  upon  me  which  1  am  bound  to  regard,  those 
of  my  children.' 

A  public  charity  demanded  that  a  messenger  should 

sent  from  the  city  to  a  remote  county.  A  per- 
»o.a  was  selected  wnose  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
the  mission.  He  replied  '  that  nothing  would  give 
him  more  pleasure,  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
on  account  of  his  family.'  He  was  excused. 

Two  merchants,  partners  in  business,  failed.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  creditors  it  was  re.solved  that  the 
one  should  forthwith  be  released  ;  but  that  the  oth- 
er, because  he  was  a  bachelor,  might  yet,  as  was  his 
duty,  go  to  work  and  pay  a  still  greater  dividend. 

An  insurance  ofBce  was  about  to  appoint  a  Secre- 
tary. There  were,  as  usual,  twenty  applicants.  In 
the  discussions  of  the  board  of  directors  tho  talents 
of  many  were  set  forth  ;  when  a  member  rose  and 
said,  that  one  whom  he  should  propose  was  a  man  of 
iTioderato  capacit}',  but  that  he  was  a  poor  man  with 
a  family.    He  succeeded,  and  holds  the  office  still. 

A  mercantile  friend  wished  me  to  procure  a  per- 
son to  fill  a  responsible  station.  A  gentleman  came 
who  seemed  well  fitted  for  the  office.  I  asked  him 
how  much  salary  he  expected.  He  replied  smiling, 
"  1  am  a  married  man,"  which  I  understood  to  be  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He  has  the  place. 
No  bachelor  would  have  had  over  a  thousand. 

Two  criminals  were  tried  for  forgery  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  were  condemned  to  death.  The  king 
pardoned  the  one  who  was  married,  on  account  of  his 
wife  and  children.  The  other  paid  the  lorfeit  of  his 
life,  beino-  a  bachelor.  In  short,  would  you  avoid 
trouble  oFmany  kinds,  excite  sympathy,  procure  of- 
fice, or  escape  punishment,  you  have  only  to  be  mar- 
ried.— [A".  F.  Statcsinan. 


WoNDKRS  OF  A  CuT  OF  Tea. — A  cup  of  tea,  altho' 
a  small  article  and  a  very  cheap  one,  is  capable  of 
performing  wonders.  VVhen  the  "  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,"  fragrant  with  hyson, 
powerful  with  imperial;  strong  with  gunpowder,  or 
bi.ick  with  bohea,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  warning 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the  wonder 
vrorking  beverage  within.  But  when  the  cups  have 
received  it,  when  the  sugar  and  cream  have  softened 
it ;  in  fine,  when  rosy  lips  begin  to  imbibe  the  deli- 
cious draught,  then  look  for  consequences.  Father 
of  Ho-Whanghi  !  how  does  a  cup  of  tea  u.iloose,  in- 
vigorate, nay,  almost  create,  the  faculty  of  speech  ! 
Behold  a  spiritless,  silent  company,  sitting  in  a  senii- 
circle,  staring  at  one  another,  having  thrice  exhaust- 
ed that  almost  inexhaustible  topic,  the  weather,  and 
despairing  in  what  manner  to  introduce  it  a  fourth 
time — in  this  sad,  this  most  uncomfortable  dilemma, 
the  sight  of  the  tea-tray  is  better  than  a  plank  to  a 
drowning  man,  or  tho  voice  of  pardon  to  a  coridenin- 
cd  criminal.  Glance  your  eye  over  the  company, 
sec  how  other  eyes  begin  to  sparkle  ;  the  solemn 
gloom  disperses  like  mists  before  the  rising  sun  — 
But  no  sooner  have  pretty  noses  begun  to  inhale  the 
fragrance,  no  sooner  have  pretty  lips  begun  to  sip 
the  delicious,  tongue-inspiring  beverage,  than  si- 
lence is  thrust  aside,  the  weather  banished  from 
"good  society,"  and  tongues  (as  Virgil  says  about 
aim  trees  that  bear  apples)  begin  to  be  astonished  at 
fruits  not  their  ovun. — -Berkshire  .American. 


'■  l^et  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with 
success,  first  determine  to  be  very  virtuoug,  and  they 
y/iU  be  sure  to  be  very  siugulai,'' 


HEAD-WORK  AND  HEART- WORK. 

The  Head  and  Heart  often  run  strangely  counter 
to  each  other.  I  have  been  asked  the  reason  why 
many  men  who  arc  full  of  good  common-sense  max- 
ims— who  can  talk  about  prudence  by  the  day,  and 
seem  to  be  men  of  wisdom  ;  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  their  own  theories,  and  by  practice  overturn  all 
their  precepts  ;  and  I  can  give  a  brief  answer  to  the 
question — That  was  head-work — this,  heart-work.  I 
will  explain  more  fully. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  1  arrived  at  on  enter- 
ing the  world  of  business,  was  this — my  relation  to 
society  as  one  of  its  social  members  is  such,  as  that 
it  is  important  that  I  should  retain  the  good  opinion 
and  friendship  of  every  member  of  it,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable— to  this  end  much  forbearance,  great  even- 
ness of  temper,  and  carefulness  of  conduct,  was  ne- 
cessary. I  adopted  the  resolution  to  aim  at  such  a 
course — this  was  head-work.  An  occasional  insult, 
frequent  wrongs,  repeated  ill-treatment,  overturned 
all  my  lesolutions — I  resented,  squabbled,  sought  re- 
dress, and  mad*  some  enemies — this  was  heart-work. 

I  determined  in  the  outset,  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness ;  to  sit  down  and  be  industrious  and  steady  ;  to 
make  my  shop  my  home  ; — it  was  head-work  again. 
Pleasure  allured  ;  fashion  dazzled  ;  my  gay  acquain- 
tance persuaded ;  and  i  divided  my  time  between 
business  and  amusement,  devoting  far  too  large  a 
share  to  the  latter — heart-work  again  ! 

Of  all  other  lessons  in  the  world,  I  wished  to  learn 
that  of  economy — it  seemed  of  first  importance  ;  all- 
important;  I  convinced  myself  of  this — resolved  and 
re-resolved — entrenched  myself  behind  logic,old  max- 
ims, and  the  fatherly  admonitions  of  ancient  advis- 
ers— It  was  head-work  ;  sound  head-work.  But 
money;  money;  what  a  world  of  fine  things  it  will 
buy  ;  how  many  temptations  there  are  to  spend  it ; 
how  easily  it  slips  through  one's  fingers  !  The  heart 
persuaded  me  now  out  of  a  little,  and  then  out  of  a 
little,  to  pamper  this  appetite,  and  indulge  in  that 
pleasure,  until  I  became  nearly  a  downright  extrav- 
agant fellow.  It  was  all  heart- work,  for  I  gave  my 
head  the  credit  of  arguirtg  with  mo  at  every  stop  a- 
bout  it,  and  of  proving  that  I  was  doing  wrong  over 
and  over  again. 

Another  maxim  for  which  I  stood  indebted  to  my 
head  was — "  Don't  get  married,  till  you  are  a  good 
long  journey  up  hill  " — I  conned  that  over,  and  laid 
it  under  my  pillow,  determined  to  stick  by  it  come 
what  would  :  I  chuckled  at  every  silly  gosling  of  a 
beardless  boy  who  put  his  neck  into  the  noose  as 
soon  as  he  escaped  from  school,  and  thought  myself 
far  wiser— but,  in  the  midst  of  my  triumph,  a  fair, 
blue-eyed  nymph  came  into  the  neighbourhood — 
and — zounds  !  I  got  married  in  less  than  six  months ; 
and  my  wife  usurped  the  place  of  my  resolution — 
This  was  heart-work ! 

I  had  a  friend  in  the  city,  who  was  master  of  a 
good  business,  whose  prospects  were  promising,  and 
who  had  begun  the  world  with  high  hopes  and  spir- 
its. 1  saw  him  sending  little  poems  to  tho  printer  ; 
praised,  recited  by  the  girls  ;  and  at  last  somebody 
said,  "  the  author  of  theso  pretty  verses  should  put 
them  in  a  loss  perishable  form" — should  collect  them ; 
make  a  book.  It  turned  Dick's  head  upside  down — 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  danced  before  him 
in  deathless  honors  ;  he  shut  up  ;  turned  author  ; 
and  is — a  poor  poverty  stricken  poet,  without  a  shirt 
or  a  shilling  to  this  day.  This  was  all  heart-work; 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  influence  of  the  heart  over  the  head,  is  alsq 
to  be  seen  in  a  thousand  other  instances  of  conduct. 
The  man  who  embarks  in  pursuit  of  fame,  whether 
in  literature,  in  politics,  or  in  tho  field  of  war,  lets 
go  the  helm  of  reason,  aijd  \s  governed  by  his  heart 
instead  of  his  head.  And  i°  religion,  tho  greatest  of 
all  concerns,  it  is  wpndqrful  to  observe  the  powerful 
operation  of  the  human  heart. 

Every  man's  head,  1  suppose,  teaches  him  that 
piety  is  most  important,  most  desirable;  it  convinces 
the  understanding  that  there  is  a  God ;  that  he  ig 
good;  consequently,  that  we  shall  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  our  conduct.  They  know  too,  that  it  is  at 
least  most  probable  that  he  has  made  a  revelation  of 
his  will,  on  a  co';formity  to  which  depends  all  thqir 


future  hopes.  Yet  the  heart  dislikes  the  strictness 
ot  this  law,  and  absolutely  persuades  thousands  not 
to  enquire  after  the  true  rule  of  duty  ;  to  plead  igno- 
rance, and  a  general  disbelief  of  what  they  have  nev- 
er examined — the  Bible — as  if  such  a  plea  would  a- 
vail  them  any  thing. 

Itis  a  pity,  a  great  pity,  that  reason,  the  helm  giv- 
en to  us  through  the  voyage  of  life,  by  our  Creator, 
should  be  abandoned,  for  the  unsteady,  the  erring 
oar  of  passion.  Thousands  have  been  lured  to  ruin 
by  their  hearts,  who,  had  they  trusted  solely  to  their 
heads,  would  have  been  safe.  Reader,  think  of  this 
— is  it  not  so  ? 

SALE  M:  ' 

TUESnAY  KOON,  APRIL  14,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANV. 

WOMAN. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  back  to  the  time  when  empha- 
tically "  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  nations,"  we  shall  find  that  no  part  of  the 
human  race  have  participated  so  largely  in  its  conse- 
quent misery,  as  tho  female  sex.  In  every  country 
where  the  religion  of  Christ  has  not  exerted  its  be- 
nign and  cheering  influence,  woman  has  been  con- 
sidered as  little  higher  than  the  brute  creation.  Sho 
has  indeed  "  bowed  the  knee  and  bent  the  nock 
even  as  the  ground,  to  them  that  went  over." 

But  the  degradation  and  servility  of  the  body,  have 
borne  no  comparison  to  the  trammels  which  have 
been  fastened  on  the  mind.  It  was  gravely  as- 
serted, and  believed  too,  that  in  her,  there  taberna- 
cled no  immortal  spirit,  and  that  her  last  sleep  would 
be  a  rest  undisturbed  forever.  Thus  trampled  in  tJio 
dust,  she  had  no  opportunity  to  assert  her  natural 
dignity  and  her  moral  elevation.  Not  one  ray  of 
light  shot  across  her  benighted  mind,  and  illumined 
its  impenetrable  darkness.  The  only  hope  which 
she  dared  cherish  was,  that  one  day  she  should  sleep 
in  repose,  though  she  might  never  awake  to  the 
bright  reality  of  happiness. 

But  these  clouds  upon  her  moral  horizon  are  dissi- 
pated, and  God  grant  they  may  never  again  gather. 
She  has  risen  to  the  station  which  Nature  designed 
she  should  fill,  and  holds  the  place  which  she  was 
created  to  occupy.  Instead  of  being  the  slave  of 
man,  she  is  his  friend  and  companion.  No  flaming 
sword  like  that  which  guarded  Eden's  tree,  forbids 
her  approach  to  the  tree  of  knowledge.  She  is  wel- 
comed to  eat  of  its  fruit,  and  rejoice. 

And  she  is  now  exerting  that  influence  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  If  she  is  lovely  and 
virtuous,  the  community  around  her  .are  happy  and 
respected.  If  she  is  otherwise,  the  evil  of  her  influ- 
ence runs  parallel  with  tho  good  which  she  is  capa- 
ble of  effecting.  And  here  we  are  not  ascribing  to 
her  an  influence  which  she  does  not,  and  ought  not 
to,  possess.  She  does  not,  indeed,  fill  our  halls  of 
legislation,  or  our  seats  of  justice.  But  her  influence 
is  not  the  less  sure,  for  being  silent  and  impercepti- 
ble ;  not  the  less  certain  for  being  gentle  and  un- 
heard. She  influences,  in  a  great  measure,  pu'olic 
opinion.  If  she  ha^  not  builtour  republic, she  either 
strengthens  its  pi'lars,  or  weakens  them  to  their  fall. 
Her  influence  is  like  the  constantly  running  stream, 
which  may  under>nine  the  foundations  of  liberty's 
temple,  and  send  it  thundering  to  the  ground.  AVhen 
will  our  countiy  cotise  to  ho  a  name  and  a  praise  in 
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tho  earth  ?  When  profligacy  shall  characterize  its 
daughters.  Then  will  freedom's  sun  set  to  rise  no 
more,  and  its  last  beams,  as  they  gild  the  horizon, 
will  only  "  mourn  for  the  glory  which  hath  flown." 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  lavish  useless  encomiums 
at  a  time  like  this.    We  wish  to  rouse  those  to  ener- 
getic and  immediate  action,  who  have  the  power  to 
do  good.    My  friends,  if  all  this  ability  to  do  good  is 
yours,  neglect  must  be  criminal.     We  only  ask  you 
to  lend  your  aid  in  stemming  one  of  the  many  tor- 
rents of  vice  which  are  in  danger  of  rolling  over  our 
land— we  mean  Intemperance.    We  do  not  ask  you 
to  reform  the  drunkard— As  well  might  you  attempt 
to  wash  the  stain  from  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian,  or 
the  spots  from  the  Leopard.    But  no  man  becomes  a 
drunkard  at  once.    The  beginning  of  this  vice  does 
not  resemble  the  torrent  sweeping  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  carrying  every  thing  in  its  path  along 
with  it;  it  is  like  the  rivulet  running  in  the  valley, 
and  pursuing  its  course,  continually  increasing  by 
the  accession  of  tributary  streams,  till  it  becomes  a 
mighty  river,  rolling  majestically  onward,  and  bear- 
ing on  its  broad  bosom  every  thing  that  resists  its 
sway.    No  man  drains  the  cup  when  he  first  lifts  it 
to  his  lips.    He  but  sips  the  intoxicating  draught, 
till  at  length,  after  the  desire  is  strengthened  by  age 
and  nurtured  by  indulgence,  he  sacrifices  his  all  to 
gratify  a  sensual  passion.    All  we  ask  of  you  then  is, 
to  prevent  those  from  falling  who  are  ready  to  slip — 
To  restore  those  to  themselves,  lo  their  friends,  and 
to  the  world,  who  without  your  care  may  plunge  in- 
to destruction.    Do  you  ask  how  you  can  do  this  ? 
Banish  from  your  society  those  who  love  the  poison- 
ed bowl ;  and  thus  by  drawing  the  line  between  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious,  show  them  where  they 
stand,  and  induce  them  to  return.     But,  above  all, 
place  not  the  temptation  before  them.     Give  them 
not  the  power  to  ruin  themselves.    Tel!  them  that 
there  is  enough  within  them  to  enliven  a  gloomy 
hour,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants.  Tell 
them  too,  that  in  an  hour  of  mirth  they  need  it  not. 
And  in  this  way  you  may  exert  an  influence  over 
them  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge.   You  may  bring  them  back  to  virtue,  to  hap- 
piness, and  to  God ;  and  be  the  means  of  entirely 
eradicating  that  vice  which  has  ever  been  so  foul  a 
blot  upon  our  character  as  a  nation.  But  even  should 
all  your  efforts  be  unsuccessful ;  should  you  be  obli- 
ged to  separate  yourselves  from  those  who  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  your  dearest  friends,  and  view  them 
plunging  into  the  abyss  before  them,  still,  as  you 
raise  over  them  the  warning  beacon,  and  drop  over 
it  the  silent  tear,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that  you  sufiered  them  not  to  perish  un- 
warned. 

And  are  motives  needed  to  urge  to  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  duty  ?  Need  I  go  over  the  long  cat- 
alogue of  miseries  that  have  been  endured,  of  hopes 
that  have  been  blasted,  and  of  roputations  that  have 
baon  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  this  viqe.'  I  speak 
not  now  of  its  effect  upon  man's  most  important,  be- 
cause his  eternal  destiny — This  string  I  leave  to  be 
touched  by  holier  hands.  1  refer  to  its  consequences 
in  the  life  that  now  is  ;  and  I  fear  not  contradiction 
when  I  say,  that  as  it  ranks  amongst  the  foulest  qf 
crimes,  bo  its  consequences  are  among  the  most 


dreadful.  A  man  may  take  his  own  life,  or  that  of 
another,  in  a  moment  of  passion  ;  but  he  v;ho  takes 
his  life  in  this  way,  does  it  coolly  and  deliberately. 
It  is  the  parent  of  all  other  crimes.  When  once  in- 
troduced, there  is  nothing  that  may  not  foliow  in  its 
train.  But  we  urge  the  duty  of  immediately  check- 
ing this  vice,  from  motives  of  mere  selfishness.  Look 
around  your  own  family  circle.  Who  of  all  the  dear 
members  that  compose  it,  should  you  be  willing  to 
abandon  to  its  power  It  may  not  yet  have  entered 
there  ;  but  tell  rae,  are  you  sure  that  it  never  will  ? 
It  has  invaded  other  domestic  sanctuaries  as  well 
guarded  as  your  own,  and  has  taken  from  them  those 
who  were  loved  as  tenderly  as  any  of  yours.  Some 
one  of  your  valued  friends,  may  as  suddenly  fall. — 
It  may  be  some  one  of  your  offspring,  dear  to  you  as 
the  apple  of  your  eye.  It  may  be  the  partner  of  your 
bosom,  or  the  brother  of  your  love.  You  cannot 
preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  a  contaminating 
example.  But  you  should  do  your  utmost  to  render 
pure  the  moral  atmospliere  which  they  breathe,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  not  fall  victims.  In  this  way, 
the  good  which  you  may  do  will  return  ten-fold  into 
your  own  bosom,  But,  if  you  will  call  all  these  the 
visions  of  a  misanthrope  ;  if  you  will  indulge  un- 
checked in  all  the  scenes  of  conviviality  and  mirth, 
thoughtless  of  the  end,  remember  you  are  plunging 
the  dagger  into  your  own  heart ;  and  if  its  life-blood 
flows,  youra  is  the  folly  and  the  shame. 

FRANKLIN. 


rOR  THE  MI3CBLLANY. 

Mn.  Editor, 

I  observed  in  the  No.  of  the  Miscellany  for  March 
31,  a  brief  communication,  which  X  think  requires  to 
be  noticed  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension.  To  de- 
signate the  particular  one  1  mean,  I  will  say,  it  is 
destitute  of  a  signature.  Previous  to  criticising  the 
piece,  1  would  say,  that  as  1  may  suppose  you  have 
kindly  "excused"  the  author,  I  may  claim  the  same 
indulgence  from  him  for  myself,  viz  :  that  he  will 
"excuse"  his  reviewer.  On  looking  over  his  com- 
munication, I  must  say,  I  hardly  know  how  to  treat 
him.  I  wish  to  ridicule  and  despise  him  for  his  lit- 
tleness; but  to  treat  him  with  sobriety,  because  I 
deeply  commiserate  him. 

I  am  much  grieved.  Sir,  that  this  "older  and  better 
writer"  is  compelled  to  withhold  his  accustomed  sig- 
nature !  He  is  robbed  of  his  dearest  rights  !  Poor 
man  !  In  what  a  woful  dilemma  he  is  placed  !  What 
bosom  does  not  burn  with  warmest  compassion,  and, 
as  it  were,  melt  with  the  intenseness  of  its  sympathy  ! 
How  can  any  of  your  fair  and  proverbially  tender- 
hearted correspondents,  forbear  pouring  into  his 
wounded  bosom  some  sovereign  anodyne,  the  oil  of 
consolation.  I  say  the  Ladies  are  proverbially  tender 
hearted,  and  I  call  upon  them,  one  and  all,  as  they 
prize  this  justly  acquired  epithet,  to  sympathize  with 
this  unfortunate  "  sufferer."  One  consolation  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  offer,  viz :  to  adopt  some  signa- 
ture which  no  other  person  would  be  likely  to  as- 
sume ;  and  I  beg  leave  humbly  to  recommend  that 
of  "Patrick."  Should  he  adopt  this,  I  think  I  can 
assure  him  that  no  one  will  ever,  in  this  respect,  in- 
trude upon  his  claims  again  !  But,  to  drop  irony — 
I  have  said  he  deserves  contempt  for  his  littleness. 
This  "older  and  better  writer"  is  in  "distress,"  be- 
cause "  young  and  inexperienced  writers,  in  their 
puerile  productions  imitate  his  style  and  manner"  ! 
Let  the  reader  stop  a  moment,  and  ponder  this  noble, 
philanthropic  sentiment.  With  such  a  formidable 
rival  as  this,  who  would  wonder  if  the  breast  of 
Howard  himself  should  have  been  distracted  with 
jealousy  !  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  ask  this  "older 
and  better  writer,"  what  ho  supposes  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  these  "  young  writprs  .'"   I3  Jie  i»ot  charita- 


ble enough  to  suppose  that  their  principal  object  is 
to  mend  their  own  hearts  and  improve  their  ov/a 
minds  And  does  he  not  know  that  the  best  way  to 
improve,  is  to  set  before  us  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, intellectual  and  moral,  and  endeavour  to  equal 
if  not  to  excel  it  .■'  But  we  no  sooner  make  this  man's 
"  better'' performances  our  standard,  than  he  is  in 
agony  of  spirit,  and  utters  most  doleful  lamentations ! 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  he  obtained  his  mental 
superiority,  how  he  has  so  wonderfully  improved  his 
intellect,  if  not  in  the  way  wc  have  above  suggested  ? 
Let  him  inform  us  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  we 
will  follow  his  dictates.  Now,  I  will  ask  the  plain 
question,  does  it  not  look  as  if  sheer  selfishness  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ?  Does  not  this  look  like 
littleness  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  look  like  most  consum- 
mate meanness  ?  Here  is  an  "able  writer,"  his  atyle 
and  manner  are  "excellent"  and  worthy  of  imitatioii ; 
but,  lo  !  he  must  keep  it  all  to  himself — no  one  must 
attempt  to  "  imitate"  it!  !  Well  done,  Patrick! — 
We  wish  you  all  the  happiness  possible  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  miserly  feelings. 

But  it  seems  some  vile  miscreant  has  also  stole* 
his  signature  !  As  we  have  before  spoken  of  this,  a 
word  or  two  here  will  sufiice.  Why  does  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  complain,  bccatase  the 
son  of  poor  parents  sometimes  bears  his  name  ?  Is 
there  no  danger  of  "  confounding"  these  two  person- 
aces  ?  Who  ever  thought  of  "  confounding"  the  late 
Scottish  Burke,  with  the  great  English  scholar  ? — 
And  suppose  some  eccentric  young  writer,  just  be- 
ginning to  exercise  his  brains  in  poetry, should  adopt 
for  his  signature  "Byron,"  what  child  of  commoa 
understanding  could  confound  his  "puerile"  efforts 
with  the  sublime  soarings  of  an  "experienced"  wri- 
ter— one  who  had  "gained  a  reputation"  ?  Yet  our 
"old  and  experienced"  author  is  complaining  bitter- 
ly, because  the  writer  of  a  "puerile"  production  has 
assumed  his  signature.  Whatever  his  theory  may 
be,  does  he  not  practically  say,  that  his  writings  are 
not  distinguishable  from  puerile  productions  ? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Editor,  this  whole  piece  was 
composed  in  a  most  uncharitable  frame  of  mind. — 
Exclusiveness  and  illiberality  are  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Let  the  writer  be  who  ho  may, 
"  old"  or  "young,"  "experienced"  or  "inexperi- 
enced," he  has  not  had  generosity  enough  to  allov.^ 
others  to  follow  in  the  good  path  which  he  has  chosen , 
and  has  followed  with  so  much  success  ;  neither  has 
he  had  the  charity  to  believe  that  some  one  has  inad- 
vertently assumed  his  signature,  but  ascribes  it  all 
to  malicious  and  wilful  intention  !  But  1  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  sour  my  mind  by  a  longer  contem- 
plation of  this  performance — but  1  would  advise  the 
author,  when  he  appears  again  before  the  public,  to 
corae  in  the  garb  of  candor  and  charity,  for  in  113 
other  dress  will  he  find  such  perfect  security. 

In  conclusion,!  would  invite  -ill  your  readers,  both 
male  and  female,  (for  our  author  includes  both  in  hi* 
anathemas)  to  a  candid  re-perusal  of  the  piece,  and 
to  judge  for  themselves,  if  they  can  think  of  any  in- 
tellect in  Salem,  adequate  to  so  sublime  and  extraor- 
■  dinary  a  production.  DELIA. 


FOR  THE  MI3CELLANI 

THE  WORTHLESSNESS  OF  LIFE 
Who,  that  has  pass'd  the  morning  of  existence, 
And  fainted  'neath  its  noonday's  hotter  sun, 
Panting  for  pleasures,  magnified  by  distance, 
Which  vanish  as  he  nears  them,  one  by  one  ; 
Who,  that  has  mingled  in  the  heartless  strife 
Of  fierce  competitors  for  wealth  and  fame  ; 
Has  daily  felt  the  real  ills  of  life. 
And  knows  its  comforts  only  by  their  name  ; 
Who,  that  has  seen  Death's  unrelenting  fingers, 
Extinguish  lights  that  still  in  memory  burn ; 
Efface  those  forms  round  which  the  fancy  lingers, 
'Though  reason  owns  they  never  can  return  : 
Who,  when  thus  pain'd,  in  -passing,  mi-ngling,  SMijc^, 
Feels  not  the  utter  worthlessnesa  of  Being. 

K 


CoHuNDHUM. — Why  ia  a  homely  girl  like  a  bla.;^.- 
smith'*  apron.'    Bscau4fe  she  ksopa  off  tha  3^r{:r. 
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r>EPARTKl>  LOVE. 

J'rom  Llie  "  Messenger  of  Intelligence  " 
The  crimson  morn  may  raise  the  flowers 
That  droop'd  beneatli  the  midnight  hours, 
Wake  into  life  the  distant  bowers 

And  silent  grove  : 
Bat  where's  the  morn  that  can  restore, 
When  life's  first  dream  of  bhsa  is  o'er, 
The  charms  that  bloom  on  earth  no  more 

Of  banish'd  love  ? 
A  course  v/here  once  the  streamlet  threw 
Its  silver  cloud  of  sparkling  dew, 
Now  parch'd  and  desert  to  the  view, 

A  lonely  cot, 
That  mourns  its  gilded  herbage  green, 
Its  thousand  glittering  waves  between, — 
Such  is  the  soul  where  once  has  been 

Departed  love. 
A  dream  of  joy  that  sadly  breaking, 
Leaves  the  lone  heart  to  weep  in  waking, 
At  all  it  priz'd,  and  hope  forsaking, 

Its  heaven  beneath  : 
A  dark  and  heavy  cloud  of  sorrow  ; 
A  night,  for  which  earth  knows  no  mor-ow 
Whence  hope  a  few  faint  rays  might  borrow  : 

A  living  death. 
Yes   though  another's  love  may  rise, 
To  light  awhile  life's  gloomy  skies, 
And  Ilope,  with  all  its  meteor  joys, 

The  passions  move, 
'Tis  but  the  twihght  of  a  day, 
Whose  loveliest  hours  have  passed  away, — 
A  feeble,  faint,  and  dying  ray 

Of  early  love. 
No  !  not  on  earth  the  morn  can  rise, 
To  kindle  passion's  ecstacies  ; 
Its  crimson  gleams  o'er  other  skies 

In  scenes  above. 
Heaven  only  can  the  joys  restore, 
The  love  that  blooms  on  earth  no  more  ; 
And  give  the  heart  when  time  is  o'er, 

Its  former  love. 


SONG. 

Oh  !  leave  me  to  my  sorrow. 

For  my  heart  is  oppress'd  to-day  ; 
Oh  !  leave  me, — and  to-moirow 

Dark  shadows  may  pass  away  ; 
There's  a  time  when  all  that  grieves  us 

Is  felt  with  a  deeper  gloom  ; 
There's  a  time  when  Hope  deceives  us, 

And  we  dream  of  bright  days  to  come. 

In  winter,  from  the  mountain 

The  stream  in  a  torrent  flows ; 
In  summer,  the  same  fountain 

Is  calm  as  a  child's  repose  ; 
Thus,  in  grief,  the  first  pangs  wound  us, 

And  tears  of  despair  gush  on ; 
Time  brings  forth  new  flowers  around  us^ 

And  the  tide  of  our  grief  is  gone  ! 

Then  heed  not  my  pensive  hours, 

Nor  bid  me  be  cheerful  now  : 
Can  sunshine  raise  the  flowers 

That  droop  on  a  blighted  bough  ? 
The  lake  in  the  tempest  wears  not 

The  brightness  its  slumber  wore  ; 
For  there  is  a  heart,  that  cares  not 

For  joys  that  were  dear  before." 


LUXURY. 

Sweeter  to  sing  to  the  wild  blast  that  cheers  me, 

Harden'd  with  toil  and  with  cold, 
Than  list  to  the  fountain  whose  melody  stills  me, 

Floating  in  odours  and  gold. 
Oh,  the  full  glow  of  tlie  fetterless  spirit 

Dwells  not  with  luxury's  slave  ; 
Patience  and  courage  alone  can  inherit 

That  portion  of  God  to  the  Vrave.j  '  , 


CONTRAST. 

Man  is  the  sliarp  repulsive  thorn, 

And  woman  is  the  rose  ; 
Upon  its  breast  it  breathes  its  sweets, 

Its  beauties  there  disclose. 

Man  is  the  flower  of  the  mead, 

But  woman  is  the  dew, 
Whose  moisture  calls  its  fiagrance  forth, 

And  brightcris  ev'ry  hue. 

Man  is  the  sturdy  oaken  tree, 

And  woman  is  the  shower; 
Sear'd  and  wither'd  this  oak  would  be. 

But  for  the  rain-drops'  power. 

Man  is  the  green  and  healthful  plant. 

Sweet  woman  is  the  sun  ; 
That  plant  would  die  and  fade  away, 

Were  it  not  smil'd  upon. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

BY  MRS.  HEUANS. 

Two  barks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 
When  calms  had  still'd  the  tide  ; 

A  few  bright  days  of  Summer  glee 
There  found  them  side  by  side. 

And  voices  of  the  fair  and  brave 
Rose  mingling  thence  in  mirth ; 

And  sweetly  floated  o'er  tha  wave 
The  melodies  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  main 

Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; — 
While  dancing  step,  and  festive  strain 

Each  deck  in  triumph  swept. 

And  hands  were  link'd,and  answering  eyes 

With  kindly  meaning  shone  ; 
—Oh  !  brief  and  passing  sympathies, 

Like  leaves  together  blown  ! 

A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 

Over  the  deep's  repose, 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 

Like  trumpet  music  rose. 

And  proudly,  freely,  on  their  way 

The  parting  vessels  bore  ; 
— In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay, 

To  meet — Oh  !  never  more  ! 

Never  to  blend  in  Victory's  cheer, 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe  ; — 
And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here, 

Such  ties  are  formed  below  ! 


AFFECTATION. 

Why,  Affectation,  why  this  mock  grimace 

Go,  silly  thing,  and  hide  that  simp 'ring  face. 

Thy  lisping  prattle,  and  thy  minciBg  gait, 

All  thy  false  mimic  fooleries  I  hate ; 

For  thou  art  Folly's  counterfeit,  and  she. 

Who  is  right  foolish,  hath  the  better  plea  ; 

Nature's  true  ideot  1  prefer  to  thee. 

Why  that  soft  languish  ?  why  that  drawling  tone  ? 

Art  sick,  art  sleepy  ?    Get  thee  home  ;  begone. 

I  laugh  at  all  thy  pretty  baby  tears, 

Those  flutterings,  faintings,  and  unreal  fears. 

Can  they  deceive  us.'  Can  such  mumm'riea  move, 

Touch  us  with  pity,  or  inspire  with  love  ? 

No,  Affectation,  vain  is  all  thy  art : 

Those  eyes  may  wander  over  every  part— 

They'll  never  find  their  passage  to  the  heart. 


PROTRACTED  LOVE. 
"  I  love. you" — oft  the  youth  did  say, 

'•  I  love  you" — oft  the  maiden  sigh'd  ; 
Thus  echoed  both  from  day  to  day. 

Till  one  wax'd  old— the  other  died. 


[The  following  pretty  thought  is  the  concluding 
sentence  of  an  essay  to  ladies  in  the  Pensacola  Gaz- 
ette.] 

"Let  the  vanities  of  the  world  be  forgotten,  and  re- 
member that  religion  most  adorns  the  female  charac- 
ter; that  if  Christianity  were  compelled  to  flee  the  halls 
of  legislators,  the  academies  of  philosophers,  and  the 
haunts  of  busy  men,  her  last  altar  would  be  the  fe- 
male breast,  her  last  audience  the  cherub  child, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  its  mother. 


A  Rich  Mendicant.  A  gentleman  seeing  a  miser- 
able looking  beggar  sitting  on  a  step,  tying  his  rag- 
ged clothes  together,  and  commiseratmg  his  situation 
gave  him  some  money,  at  the  same  time  telling  him 
he  was  sorry  to  see  him  so  poor.  '  Poor  !'  cried  the 
fellow,  affecting  a  look  of  surprise,  '  dont  you  gee  1 
am  collecting  my  rents !' 


There  are  two  families  in  South  Yarmouth,  living 
in  one  house,  consisting  of  one  Great  Grandmother, 
two  Grandmothers,  three  Mothers,  one  Father,  one 
Husband,  one  Wife,  two  Widows,  five  Children,  four 
Grand  Children,  and  two  Great  Grand  Children,  and 
but  six  in_all. — Barnstable  Journal. 


Effects  of  Perseverance.  All  the  performances  of 
human  art,  at  which  we  look  with  praise  or  wonder, 
are  instances  of  the  resistless  force  of  perseverance. 
It  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and 
that  distant  countries  are  united  by  canals.  If  a 
man  were  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pickaxe,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with 
the  general  design  and  last  result,  he  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  their  diaproportion  ;  yet 
those  petty  operations,  incessantly  continued,  in  time 
surmount  the  greatest  difficulties — and  mountains 
are  levelled  and  oceans  bounded,  by  the  slender 
force  of  human  beings. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Brazer,  Mr  Stephen  Field,  jr  to  Miss  Mary  Buf- 
finton,  daughter  of  Capt  James  Buffinton. 

Ouj Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland, 
Mr.  Edward  Winn,  to  Miss  Eliza  Harvey. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  William  S.  Roberts,  to 
Miss  Susan  £.  Cook. 

In  Boston,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr  Alfred  A.  Orne, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Dodge. 

In  Haverhill,  Mr.  Eliphalet  M.  Holt,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Colby.  Mr.  Holt  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
has  been  for  several  years  a  pupil  at  the  Hartford 
Asylum,  and  is  an  accomplished  and  useful  member 
of  society. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Hannah  Maria  Millet,  aged  14  mo. 
child  of  Mr  Jonathan  Millet. 

In  Beverly,  by  Rev  Mr.  Taggart,  Mr.  Joshua  Ken- 
nison,  to  Miss  Sally  Andrews. — Mr.  Reuben  Hcr- 
rick,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Frost. 

In  Marblehead,  Mr.  Thomas  Pedrick,  aged  29. — 
Miss  Betsey  Parker,  aged  17. — Miss  Mary  Gale,  aged 
80. — Mrs  Hannah  Martin,  wife  of  Capt  Thomas 
Martin,  aged  45. — Mr.  Cornelius  Dodd,  aged  86. 

At  Concord,  HN.  on  Friday,  very  suddenly,  while 
engaged  in  arguing  a  cause  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state,  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster,  of 
Boscawen,  NH.  brother  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, aged  about  52 — a  profound  lawyer  and  emi- 
nent statesman  of  that  state. 


[0°Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  nura- 
bers  already  printed.  
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From  the  Bower  of  Taste,  for  April,  1829. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DESERTED  ISLE. 

"She.  sufibtcd— but  her  pangs  arc  o'er — 
Enjoy'd — but  her  delights  arc  fled, — 
Had  fiieiids— her  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 
Ami  foes-^her  foes  are  dead."  Monlgoinery. 

In  the  middle  section  of  Massachusetts,  between 
two  steep  and  rocky  mountains  there  is  a  wild  nar- 
row glen.  The  two  ridges  stretch  along  for  several 
miles  nearly  parallel,  and  then  lose  tiiemselves  a- 
mong  the  more  gentle  and  less  sterile  hills  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.  About  midway  of  the  glen,  a  river 
pours  Its  foaming  waters  over  an  immense  ledge  of 
rocks,  roaring  like  the  ominous  sounds  that  precede 
the  approach  of  the  devastating  hurricane.  The  de- 
scent on  cither  side  is  extremely  difficult ;  the  mar- 
gins being  overhung  by  craggy  rocks,  thick  brambles, 
and  almost  impenetrable  clusters  of  'witch  hazle' 
and  wild  'spoon-wood  ;'  casting  a  sombre  shadow 
throughout  the  valley,  which,  when  the  s\tn  is  in  its 
meridian  splendour,  is  but  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
last  glimmerings  of  departing  day. 

Another  stream  pours  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, sometimes  lost  among  the  crags  and  at  others 
exposed  to  view,  sparkling  and  foaming  along  with 
impetuous  force  in  its  rocky  channel,  until  its  waters 
amalgamate  with  the  main  river,  from  which  it  sep- 
arates at  a  short  distance  and  empties  by  two  mouths, 
forming  a  small  triangular  island.  This  is  estimated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  heart  of  "Pur- 
gatory Holloic,''  (for  by  this  name  the  valley  is 
known)  and  a  most  appropriate  one  it  is,  for  dame 
Nature  in  all  her  revels  never  presented  to  the  eye 
of  monai  a  piatt;  that  would  baLfces  sc-sord  with  this 
appellation. 

The'banks  of  the  island  are  composed  of  high  pro- 
jecting clifts,  overgrown  by  the  grey  moss  of  centu- 
ries. On  the  verge  of  these  precipices  and  extend- 
ini'  several  yards  interior,  a  circle  of  aged  hemlock 
and  pine,  exposing  their  snaggy  roots,  which  the 
thin  soil  is  unable  to  conceal ;  which  with  their  large 
foliage  extend  around  the  island.  Farther  within, 
the  witch-hazel  and  spoon-wood  are  so  thickly  mat- 
ted as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  penetra- 
ting beyond  them.  In  the  centre  of  this  place,  sur- 
rounded by  nature  in  primeval  wildness,  a  small 
clearing  has  been  effected,  at  some  very  anterior  pe- 
riod :  but  no  second  growth  has  ever  spiung  up  save 
a  few  stinted  thorn-bushes,  which  seem  never  to  have 
had  a  tinge  of  verdure,  but  are  so  hard  and  knotty 
that  the  damp  fogs  of  the  place  can  neither  mildew 
or  effect  a  decay.  Here  are  also  traces  even  at  the 
present  day,  showing  that  it  once  was  either  the  per- 
manent residence,  or  a  temporary  residence  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  timbers  that  once  composed  the 
dilapidated  hovel,  may  at  this  day  be  discovered, 
half  concealed  beneath  the  fallen  leaves  wafted  from 
the  surrounding  forest  trees.  There  is  also  yet 
standing  a  remnant  of  the  rudely  constructed  chim- 
ney of  this  lonely  habitation. 

Many  years  have  passed  away,  and  nearly  a  whole 
generation  have  sunk  into  the  wakeless  slumber  of 
oblivion  since  this  wild  and  sequestered  place  became 
the  residence  oi  "  Mindii  the  Maniac."  It  was  not 
known  whether  she  first  made  it  her  residence  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  or  a 
few  years  previous  to  that  eventful  crisis  in  our  his- 
tory, when  public  justice  was  too  often  sacrificed  for 
individual  grievances.  Thus  the  precise  period  of 
her  arrival  was  unknown  ;  the  place  from  whence 
she  came,  her  former  character  and  all  concerning 
her,  were  alike  a  mystery.  About  this  period  the 
wife  and  infant  of  a  revolutionary  ofiicer  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  had  disappeared  in  a  very  mysterious 
manner.   Her  husband  who  had  once  been  wealthy, 


I  had  become  reduced  to  indigence  by  the  artful  in- 
I  trigues  of  a  designing  person  named  Withby,  who 
during  the  preceding  war  had  been  a  '  Refugee.'  Af- 
ter he  had  been  rifled  of  all  his  effects,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  it  is  said  he  uied  of  a  sudden  and 
violent  disorder.  Thus  far  is  trae,  and  it  was  dark- 
ly hinted  that  Withby  had  murdered  ftie  mother  and 
child  ;  but  as  the  times  were  unsettled,  and  few  took 
an  interest  in  the  affair,  it  gradiic.lly  died  away  and 
was  forgotten. 

Minda  rarely  emerged  from  her  solitary  residence, 
or  at  least  beyond  the  circumference  of  her  narrow 
island,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  merely  to  obtain  t)ie 
necessary  supports  of  nature.  She  held  a  powerful 
influence  over  tho  minds  of  the  superstitiotis,  and 
the  inhabitants  generally,  and  few  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  visit  her.  Those  who  did,  however,  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  her  a  v^itch,  or  a  sooth- 
sayer of  no  ordinary  capacities,  and  were  satisfied 
that  her  predictions  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter  of  her 
assertions.  But  as  years  wore  on,  she  gradually  be- 
came more  familiar,  though  s!'3  continued  to  sway 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 

A  beautiful  evening  in  mid-suinmer  beheld  Henry 
and  Laura  leisurely  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the 
smaller  stream  in  a  direction  towards  the  island.  At 
this  period,  perhaps  it  was  more  wild  than  at  the 
present  day,  for  superstition  and  a  detestation  of  a 
place  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  fiend, 
had  occasioned  an  almost  total  neglect  in  cultivating 
the  surrounding  lands. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Henry,  between  jest  and  earnest, 
"  we  visit  Minda,  1  have  a  project  in  view  of  which 
I  would  learn  the  result." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Hec  replied  she,  "  yet  I 
am  halt  afraid  of  she  witciJ-^t^iiiVi!  not  "fen  het 
since  she  gazed  upon  me  with  such  a  searching  and 
withering  look,  and  then  ran  raving  from  me." 

"  I  do  not  recollect,"  he  replied,  "  that  she  has 
been  seen  from  the  island  since  that  time,  and  I 
never  could  account  why  she  behaved  thus  strangely 
on  that  occasion." 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  her  hut '  she  inquired. 
"  Oh,  very  often,  when  I  have  been  angling  of  a 
summer  day  I  have  climbed  up  the  steep  precipices, 
and  obtained  a  cup  of  her  cool  water  to  allay  my 
thirst.  She  ever  has  inquired,  particularly  for  the 
"little  lily,"  as  she  calls  you,  but  once  ;  and  then  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me  she  ran  raving  into  the  thicket, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  search  for  her.  But  I  thought 
as  1  listened,  that  1  heard  other  voices  than  her  own." 

"  She  is  a  strange  being  surely  ;  does  she  often 
have  these  fits  ofinsanity  ?" 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  very  frequent, 
but  when  they  are  upon  her,  they  usually  last  sever- 
al weeks,  during  which  she  talks  wildly  and  incohe- 
rently. The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  sitting  up- 
on a  large  high  stone,  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  with 
her  head  bent  forward,  and  her  arms  folded  across 
her  bosom.  She  did  not  observe  me  until  I  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  paces  ;  she  then  raised  her 
head  and  fixed  her  ej'es  upon  me  with  the  unmean- 
ing though  piercing  glare  of  madness,  and  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  so  violent  and  convulsive  was  her  grief, 
that  it  overcame  her  strength  and  she  sank  upon  the 
earth.  I  raised  and  assisted  hen-  into  the  hut,  and 
placed  her  upon  her  bed  of  straw." 

The  young  couple  had  strayed  insensibly  along, 
until  they  had  reached  a  rude  bridge  which  was 
formed  by  an  immense  oak  tJ&t  liad  been  levelled  by 
some  convulsion  of  the  elein*fits,  and  had  fallen  a- 
cross  the  ravine,  which  was  the  only  place  of  access 
to  the  island.  From  this  a  narrow  path  wound 
through  the  thickly  matted  underbrush  to  the  cabin 
of  Minda. 

"  Pray,"  said  Laura,  as  they  w«re  about  to  cross 


over  to  the  opposite  side ,  "  is  tho  maniac  as  ugiy  and 
terrific  as  when  I  last  saw  her  .'" 

"Aye!  aye!"  said  a  harsh  husky  voice,  "she  is 
both  ugly  and  terrific — then  why  seek  ye  her  ?  Why 
seek  ye  to  increase  her  misery  ?  Is  she  n»t  forlorn 
and  wretched  enough  already  Is  not  poverty,  sor- 
rov/,  and  distress,  written  on  each  limb,  nay,  every 
feature,"  added  slie  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  see  these 
rags,  vile  and  detestable — these  withered  limbs — 
these  shrivelled  and  blanched  features — tliese  elfin 
locks,  grey  with  age  and  grief.  Ha  !  ha  !  am  I  not 
ugly  ?  ha  !  ha  !  am  I  not  terrific  ?"  and  her  wild 
hollow  laugh  echoed  through  the  wood.  A  shudder 
of  horror  thrilled  through  the  veins  of  Henry  and 
Laura,  as  the  ghastly,  sepulchral  figure  of  Minda 
suddenly  met  them.  Her  fit  of  phrenzy  was  unusu- 
ally strong,  but  the  strength  of  her  body  was  evident- 
ly fast  declining. 

"  Let  us  return,  Henry ,"  said  Laura  in  a  tremu- 
lous whisper,  "  Ah  !  she  is  a  fearful  being." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  you  fear  me  ?"  said  the  maniac  with  a 
heightened  ghastliness,  "  then  wherefore  did  ye  seek 
my  lone  dwelling,  and  disturb  my  enviable  retreat 
yet  I  knev;  ye  were  coming. 

She  paused,  and  the  harsh  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures gradually  softened  down.  But  their  distortion 
was  succeeded  by  a  strange  tremor  that  convulsed 
her  whole  frame,  while  she  gazed  with  a  fixed  scru- 
tiny upon  the  countenance  of  Laura.  With  a  sud- 
den eflbrt,  however,  she  shook  it  off,  and  the  same 
haggard  unearthly  expression  returned  upon  her 
countenance. 

Another  involuntary  shudder  shook  the  slight 
frame  of  Laura,  and  she  shrunk  back  clinging  to  the 
arm  ot  Henry,  as  the  vianiac  raised  her  skinny  hand 
an?'  rrvritioned  them  to  follow  her.  With  manifest 
reluctance  they  proceeoaa  liir.'iujrii  the  n.irro>5  wind- 
ing pathway  that  led  to  her  miserable  cabin,  the  in- 
terior of  which  was  in  every  respect  correspondent 
with  its  external  appearance.  Aheap  of  loose  straw 
confined  by  a  rough  frame  in  a  dark  corner,  serving 
as  a  bed,  a  chest,  a  rude  table  and  stool,  were  all  the 
furniture  which  it  contained.  After  she  had  mo- 
tioned Laura  to  be  seated,  she  stirred  up  the  sleeping 
embers  on  the  hearth,  and  lighted  the  splinter  of  a 
pine  knot,  the  glare  of  whicii  fell  on  her  pallid  and 
distorted  features,  over  which  her  long  grey  locks 
fell  in  wild  confusion,  heightening  her  more  than 
otherwise  appalling  aspect.  This  she  placed  still 
blazing  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  rude  fire-place. 
Then  raising  her  tall  gaunt  form  to  its  full  height, 
and  folding  her  emaciated  arms  across  her  breast, 
she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  in  v^iich  tears  were  visible, 
on  her  shrinking  visitors. 

A  ray  of  reason  for  a  moment  flashed  over  her  fea- 
tures, but  it  was  transient  as  the  meteor's  beam,  fcr 
to  a  deep  sigh  that  seemed  to  rend  the  chords  of  her 
bosom,  succeeded  another  hollow  hy.steric  laugh, 
that  sounded  like  the  ghastly  revels  of  the  unholy, 

"  Minda  !  what  ails  thee,  Minda  ?"  said  Laura, 
whose  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  maniac, ro.se 
above  her  fears. 

"  What  would  ye  have  of  me  ?"  said  she,  not 
heeding  the  question,  "  wouldst  thou  learn  thy  fu- 
ture destiny  .''  wouldst  thou  have  life's  map  spread 
out  before  thee  Look  upon  me — upon  this  withered 
frame  of  existence.  Have  I  not  once  been  like  thcei' 
once  beautiful — once  happy  !  Did  not  the  gilded 
trappings  of  splendour  once  engirt  tliis  wrinkled 
brow,  and  joy  and  peace  reign  in  this  biif/Iilpd  bc«- 
om  ?  Where  are  they  now  ?  Where  is  my  youth, 
my  splen^lour,  and  my  peace '^Vhere  the  balm 
that  can  allay  the  pangs  of  a  breaking  heart  ?  They 
cannot  be  found  !  It  may  not  be  thus  with  thee — 
God  grant  that  it  may  not."  But  she  added,  "  Ven- 
geance, yea,  certain  vengeance  shall  yet  be  mine,'' 
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This  was  uttered  with  a  vehemence  that  seemed 
to  strain  to  its  severing  point  each  nerve  in  her 
frame.  She  then  took  from  her  bosom  a  small  lock- 
et, and  presented  it  to  Laura. 

"  Girl,"  said  she  impressively,  "  keep  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me,  and  if  I  shall  never  see  thee  a- 
,<jain,  it  will  disclose  to  thee  a  secret."  A  scalding 
tear  poured  down  her  furrowed  cheeks^  "  And 
young  man,  if  you  would  have  the  wishes  of  your 
heart  fulfilled,  meet  me  at  the  '  serpents  crag'  in  the 
'.lead  hour  of  night — 'till  then  begone  ;  to-morrow," 
she  added  in  an  under  tone,  "  will  be  a  fearful  day." 

With  mingled  emotions  of  reluctance,  at  leaving 
a-R  individual  alone  to  such  misery,  and  a  desire  to 
bf  relieved  of  the  presence  of  one  whose  demeanor 
antl  language  were  so  harrowing,  they  took  leave  of 
Minda  and  departed.  However,  they  had  not  yet 
reached  the  rude  bridge,  when  they  were  confronted 
by  four  men  in  disguise,  bearing  in  their  arms  a 
huge  and  weighty  chest,  on  v/hich  were  piled  bayo- 
nets, swords,  and  other  warlike  instruments.  With- 
ojit  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  foremost  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  Henry,  yielded  his  burthen  to  the 
others,  and  seized  violently  upon  him.  A  scuffle  en- 
sued, and  the  victory  as  yet  remained  doubtful,  when 
a  second  advanced  to  the  aid  of  his  companion,  and 
succeeded  finally  in  pinioning  his  arms  with  ropes 
taken  from  tlie  chest.  Meantime,  during  the  strug- 
gle Laura  had  fainted  and  fallen  upon  the  earth, 
irom  which  she  was  taken  by  the  two  remaining 
desperadoes,  and  with  Henry  borne  back  to  the  hut. 
It  was  dark,  and  the  name  ofiVlinda  was  called  loud- 
ly by  one  of  the  ruffians,  but  no  sound  responded, 
save  the  hollow  echoes  that  reverberated  from  the 
surrounding  crags  and  caverns.  A  short  consulta- 
lior.  was  held  between  the  four  in  whispers,  and 
without  awaiting  the  return  of  Minda,  they  again 
seized  Henry,  who  vainly  strove  to  extricate  him-  i 
i.e!f,  and  sometimes  dragging  him  and  bearing  him 
lu  their  arms,  until  they  had  reached  a  thicket  near 
(hs  verge  of  the  cleared  space,  where  they  sprung  a 
ti'ap-door  m  llie  earth,  and  i)lunged  him  into  t!ie 
cavern  below.  Fortunately,  the  distance  to  tlie  bot- 
tom was  not  so  great  as  to  injure  his  limbs  or  stun 
his  senses,  and  he  lieard  distinctly  the  do;;r  closed 
above,  leaving  him  buried  in  the  dark,  damp  bowels 
of  the  earth.  He  groped  around,  endeavouring  if 
pjs.iibie  to  find  aonie  other  aperture  than  the  door 
a'^'ove.  But  the  earthv  walls,  as  he  vainly  tried  to 
climb  thom,  crumbled  beneatii  his  grasp,  and  he  fell 
back  again  ir.to  the  cavern,  till  weary  of  these  vain  i 
eff^-'its  to  escape,  he  sunk  powerless  upon  the  dank  i 
floor  of  his  prison. 

The  caa.?es  of  this  singular  treatment  v.-ere  as  in- 
cSjilicable  to  him  as  they  were  harsh.     Although  it  1 
had  been  ascertained,  that  notwithstanding  the  cx- 
ci.ainent  and  opposition  to  the  existing  government  I 
among  the  people,  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of 
tihj.ys  and  his  followers,  had  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided with  his  defeat ;  yet  secret  societies  were  or- 
ganized in  many  of  the  counties,  the  object  and  de- 
ter.;ilnation  of  which  were  to  compel  tiie  govcrn- 
iiieiit  to  yield  to  such  measures  as  they  should  die-  ! 
tate,  or  subvert  the  existing  order  of  tilings.    They  j 
only  awaited  time  to  mature  the  seeds  of  discord  i 
Wiiich  they  had  sown,  and  reheat  the  public  mind,  I 
vv  hen  a  general  and  simultaneous  insurrection  was  , 
to  take  place,  and  overwhelm  the  governmental 
forces  then  stationed  in  difl'erent  sections  of  the 
country.    Yet  that  this  lone  place  should  be  select- 
ed as  a  rendezvous,  or  that  MmJi  should  be  acces- 
sory to  a  plot  of  this  nature,  had  never  crossed  his 
imagination.    However,  the  suspicion  now  flashed 
-Upon  him  in  glaring  colours,  a:\d  the  last  words  of 
Minda  when  they  left  the  hut,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  often  heard  other  voiees  than  her  own  on  the  | 
island,  served  to  confirm  it.      He  had  no  doubi  but  j 
ho  had  tallon  into  the  hands  of  lawless  marauders,  I 
from  whnm  he  could  expect  but  little  mercy,  as  him-  j 
self  and  family  during  the  whole  term  of  that  event-  j 
ful  struggle,  had  evci  been  strenuous  opposers  Of 

the  mal-con1.ents.     And  his  father.  Col.  li  ,  still 

held  a  commission  as  commander  of  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  which  had  once  effectually  routed  an  ar- 
my of  the  rebels.  H 


But  his  chief  anxiety  now  was  for  the  safety  and 
fateofLaurS.  She  was  likewise  within  their  pow- 
er, and  might  be  reserved  to  suffer  more  horrid  cru- 
elties than  his  mind^^ared  to  dwell  upon.  She  was 
an  orphan,  and  a  mystery  was  still  hanging  over  her 
birth  and  parentage,  to  develope  which  all  research 
had  proved  fruitless.  In  her  infancy  she  was  found 
lying  at  the  door  of  his  father's  house,  by  whom  she 
was  taken  in.  On  opening  the  foldings  of  her  dress 
there  were  found  carefully  concealed,  several  valu- 
able trinkets  and  some  money,  with  a  note  requebt- 
ing  the  humane  person  who  should  give  shelter  to 
the  littla  helpless  being,  to  appropriate  all  for  her 
support,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  education. — 

She  was  received  into  the  family  of  Col.  B  , 

whose  only  child  was  Henry,  and  had  so  gained  up- 
on the  affections  of  all,  that  no  expense  was  spared 
in  her  education  ;  and  had  recently  burst  forth  into 
society  a  bud  of  beauty  and  promise,  endeared  to  ev- 
ery one  by  the  grace  of  her  manners  and  the  amia- 
bility of  her  disposition.  It  will  be  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  add,  that  Henry's  affections  were  firmly  centred 
here — that  the  happiness  of  both  was  indissolubly 
entwined  with  each,  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  they  weic  to  be  inseparably  united  in  the  holy 
bands  of  wedlock.  But  he  now  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  all  his  prospects  in  life  darkened,  his  dreams  of 
bliss  melt  av.'ay,  and  cursed  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings  the  foolisli  curiosity  that  had  brought  him 
to  the  island. 

Meantime,  while  these  reflections  were  agitating 
the  mind  of  Henry,  ihs  sickly  moon  climbing  her 
way  towards  the  zenith,  occasionally  obscured  by 
the  fleecy  clouds,  shone  fitfully  upon  the  surround- 
ing crags  and  hill-tops,  and  pierced  her  pale  beams 
through  the  crevices  and  uijglazed  windows  of  the 
lonely  dwelling  of  Minda,  discovering  the  inanimate 
form  of  Laura  reclined  upon  the  straw  pallet,  and 
the  maniac  bending  in  anxious  solicitude  over  her, 
and  administering  her  simple  restoratives.  They 
were  alone — and  at  each  new  exhibition  of  returning 
consciousness,  Minda  lifted  her  supplicating  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  an  ecstacy 
of  wild  joy.  The  soft  blush  on  the  cheek  of  Laura 
sd  m  spoke  of  returning  life,  but  when  she  opened 
her  mild  blue  eyes,  a*3  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
wliioh  now  shone  through  the  windows,  saw  the 
haggard  lineaments  of  the  maniac  kneeling  before 
her  in  earnest  watchfulness,  she  shrieked  aloud. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  she  said,  where  am  I  ?  where 
IS  Henry  Minda  !  Minda  !  they  have  murdered 
him  !  Oh,  my  father,  my  father,  I  would  tint  you 
had  bean  with  us." 

'■  Tiiy  father,"  said  the  maniac  in  a  slow  solemn 
tone,  "  is  in  his  grave.  Tiiou  hast  no  father  ;  he 
fought  in  the  battles  of  his  country;  he  sacrificed 
his  all ;  he  died  in  the  hands  of  an  unfeeling  monster 
— in  the  prison  of  the  unjust.  But  his  wrongs  sliall 
be  avenged  ;  the  reekintf  blood  of  the  oppressor  shall 
rise  up  to  heaven,  an  oSation  to  his  injured  spirit, 
and — and — "  A  sob  escaped  her  that  seemed  tlie 
last  convulsion  of  a  breaking' heart. 

•■  Did  you  know  my  father.'  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me 
quickly." 

"Know  him.'"  said  Minda,  "I  did  know  him, 
wiien  he  went  forth  into  the  battle  field,,  girded  in 
ths  cause  of  his  country — when  he  sent  rortli  the 
cannon's  thunder  to  avenge  its  wrongs — I  knew  him 
when  he  was  in  prison — rl  know  him  in  death,  but  I 
know  Mill  no  more.  But  list,  list,"  siie  added,  her 
countenance  lighting  into  a  haggard  smile,  "  i  hear 
tii^  sound  of  footstep--,  the  clanking  of  arms,  and  the 
gitliering  together  of  tha  armies  of  the  earth. —  Thou 
mUit  depart,  tliou  must  fly  instantly  or  i  may  not 
save  thee  ;  hear  ye  not  the  note  of  preparation — to- 
morrow— but  fly,  flv  !" 

'•  But  where  is  ilenry  I  v.'ill  not  depart  without 
him."  said  Laura  firmly ,  • 

'■  Thinkest  thou  he  will  not  be  with  thee  at  the 
rising  sun  ?    But  fly,  for  your  life  is  in  danger." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  never  go  without  my  Henry.  ' 

'•  Thou  i7ii/t.go,"  said  the  maniac,  and  seized  up- 
on herwitli  an  iron  grasp,  and  forced  k^F  from  the 
hut  over  the  cleared  spac*  towards  the  Aide  bridge. 
As  tlijy  passed  along,  she  saw  several  armed  men 


hurrying  over  the  plat,  while  others  were  grouped 
beneath  the  shadows  of  tha  surrounding  troes,  in 
anxious  controversy,  leaning  upon  their  mus'sets 
that  glittered  in  the  moon-beams.  They  were  con- 
iLnually  increasing  in  numbers,  pouring  rapidly  in 
from  each  aperture. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Minda  to  herself,  as  she  cast  her 
glance  toward  the  pathway,  and  beheld  the  rush, 
"  time  hurries  on  and  we  heed  not  its  flight.  I  tho't 
not  that  the  watches  of  the  night  were  so  far  spent — 
surely  they  will  let  no  one  pass  from  the  island 
but — " 

She  made  a  movement  towards  a  different  section 
of  the  circle,  and  entered  an  aperture  formed  by  a 
fissure  in  a  vast  rock,  but  scarcely  broad  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  single  individual.  This  was 
pursued  until  they  had  gained  the  rivulet,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  projecting  cliffs  on  the  opposite 
shore,  seemed  insurmountable  obstacles.  But  Minda 
paused  not,  and  seizing  Laura  around  her  slender 
waist,  with  supernatural  ability  she  leaped  from 
rock  to  rock,  until  they  stood  upon  the  other  shore. 

"  Thov^art  safe  once  more,"  said  the  maniac. 

As  they  hurried  along  under  the  projecting  banks 
of  the  stream,  Laura  recoiled  with  horror  on  behold- 
ing a^uman  body  stretched  out  in  death,  smeared 
with  clotted  gore.  " 'Tis  a  fearful  hour,"  said  the 
maniac,  gazing  wildly  around  her — and  passing  rap- 
idly through  the  thicket  she  sought  the  main  stream, 
at  which  they  presently  arrived.  The  path  was  now 
plain  before  them,  and  they  soon  stood  at  the  doy 

of  Col.  B  .    Laura  had  opened  the  door,  and 

turned  to  thank  the  maniac,  but  she  was  gone. 
[remainder  h»  our  next.] 


THE  LADIES. 

The  critics  of  the  fair  sex  tell  us  they  are  vain, 
frivolous,  ignorant,  coquettish,  capricious,  and  wJiat 
not.  Unjust  that  we  are  !  it  is  the  fable  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Man.  But  since  the  ladies  have  become  au- 
thors, they  can  take  their  revenge,  were  they  not 
too  generous  for  such  a  passion.  Though  they  have 
learned  to  paint,  their  sketches  of  man  are  gentle 
and  kind. 

But  if  the  ladies  were  what  surly  misanthropes  ■, 
call  them,  who  is  to  blame?    Is  it  not  we  who  spoil — 
who  corrupt — who  mislead  them  ? 

Is  it  surprising  that  a  pretty  woman  should  be 
vain,  when  we  daily  praise  to  her  face  her  charms, 
her  taste,  and  her  wit.'  Can  we  blame  her  vanity, 
when  we  tell  her,  that  nothing  can  resist  her  attrac- 
tions— that  there  is  nothing  so  barbarous  Vv^hich  she 
cannot  soften — nothing  so  elevated  that  she  cannot 
subdue  ?  when  we  tell  her,  that  her  eyes  are  bright- 
er than  day — that  her  form  is  fairer  tlkan  summer — 
more  refreshing  than  spring, — that  her  lips  are  Ver- 
million— that  her  skin  combines  the  whiteness  of  the 
lily  with  the  carnation  of  the  rose 

Do  we  censure  a  fine  woman  as  frivolous,  when 
we  unceasingly  tell  her,  that  no  o>her  study  becomes 
her  but  that  of  varying  her  pleasures;  that  she  re- 
quires no  talent  but  for  the  arrangement  of  new  par- 
ties— no  ideas  beyond  the  thought  of  the  afternoon's 
amusement  ?    Can  we  blame  her  frivolity,  when  we 
tell  her,  that  her  hands  were  not  made  to  touch  the 
needle,  or  to  soil  their  v/hiteness  with  domestic  em- 
ployments     Can  we  blame  her  frivolity,  when  we 
tell  her,  that  tiie  look  of  seriousness  chases  from  her 
j  cheek  the  bloom  where  rest  the  Loves  and  tha 
j   Graces  ;  that  dull  reflection  clouds  her  brow  with 
i  care  ;  and  that  she  who  thinks,  sacrifices  the  smile  . 
that  makes  beauty  charm,  and  the  gaiety  that  ren- 
ders wit  attractive 

How  can  a  pretty  woman  fail  to  be  ignorant,  when 
the  first  lesson  she  is  taught  is,  that  beauty  super- 
sedes and  dispenses  with  every  other  quality  ;  that 
all  she  needs  to  know,  is  that  she  is  pretty  ;  that  to 
be  intelligent  is  to  bo  pedantic  ;  and  that  to  bo  more 
learned  than  one's  neig!ibour,  is  to  incur  the  reproacli 
of  absurdity  and  affectation  ? 

Shall  we  blame  her  for  being  a  coq,uette,  when 
the  indiscriminate  flattery  of  every  min  teaches  her 
j  that  the  homage  of  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  another 
I   it  13  tiie  same  darts,  the  same  flames,  the  same  beaux, 
'  the  same  coxcombs.    The  man  of  sense,  when  he 
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attempts  to  compliment,  recommends  the  art  of  the 
beau,  since  h6  condescends  to  do  with  awkwardness, 
what  a  monkey  can  do  witli  grace.  With  all  she  is 
a  goddess,  and  to  her  all  meri  are  equally  mortals. 
How  can  she  prefer,  when  there  is  no  superiority,  or 
be  constant  when  there  is  no  merit 

Is  she  capricious  ?  Can  she  be  otherwise,  when 
she  hears  that  the  universe  must  be  proud  to  wait 
her  commands — that  the  utmost  of  a  lover's  hopes  is 
to  be  the  humblest  of  her  slaves — that  to  fulfil  tjie 
least  of  her  commands,  is  the  highest  ambition  of  her 
adorers 

And  are  men  so  unjust  as  to  censure  the  idols 
made  by  their  own  hands  ?  Let  us  be  just ;  let  us  be- 
gin the  werk  of  reformation.  When  men  cease  to 
flatter,  woman  will  cease  to  deceive;  when  men  are 
wise,  woman  will  be  wise  to  please.  The  ladies  do 
not  force  the  ta*te  of  the  men  ;  they  only  adapt  them- 
selves *6  it.  They  may  corrupt  and  be  corrupted — 
t'hey  may  improve  and  be  improved. 


SALEM; 


TUESIJAV  NOO.N,  APKIL  21,  1829. 


for  the  miscehany. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Iftho  sex  of  your  correspondent  "  Delia,"  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  signature  she  has  adopted,!  can 
only  say,  that  some  Petruchio  slfould  take  such  a 
shrew  in  hand.  The  charges  of  "selfishness,"  "lit- 
tleness," "  mca7iness,"  so  judiciously  and  emphati- 
cally repeated,  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  lips 
of  "one  of  the  gentler  sex."  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
therefore  of  considering  the  writer  of  that  communi- 
cation "a  proper  male,"  who,  like  Achilles,  is  obliged 
by  circumstances  to  assume  the  female  garb,  yet  can- 
not prevent  the  ruling  passion  from  occasionally 
breaking  out.  His  suggestion  to  me  of  a  signature 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  I  a^opt  it  without  hesi- 
t  ition,  and  with  a  full  reciprocation  of  the  kindness 
in  which  it  was  offered. 

Will  the  discreet"  Delia"  be  understood  to  say, 
that  it  is  no  infringement  on  one's  rights,  that  his 
signature  is  assumed,  or  his  language  parodied  ?  Is 
a  writer  more  justified  in  a  moral  view  for  affi-xing 
fraudulently  the  signature  of  another  to  his  newspa- 
per article,  than  he  would  be  in  putting  the  name 
of  the  same  person  to  a  promissory  note  ?  In 
either  case,  he  throws  a  responsibility  upon  the 
person  whose  name  is  borrowed  which  is  not  deserv- 
ed ;  and  the  main  difference  in  the  cases  is,  that  in 
the  one  he  would  be  punished  as  a  forger,  and  in  the 
other  he  is  without  the  direct  cognizance  of  the  law. 
If"  Delia"  will  insist  on  this  defence,  he  may  make 
the  most  of  it;  and  if  he  finds  any  who  agree  with 
him  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  I  have  sadly 
miscalculated  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  communi- 
ty. His  classical  acquaintance  may  remind  himthati 
Horace  was  unfortunate  in  the  same  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  if  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  more  mod- 
ern writers  on  the  subject  of  this  literary  fraud  are 
needed,  they  may  be  easily  collected.  Within  the 
last  fifty  years,  there  has  been  an  attempt  of  one  Ire- 
dell to  palm  on  the  public  a  tragedy  (Cortigern)  of 
his  own  manufacture,  as  a  recovered  play  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  he  sucseeded  in  the  temporary  deception 
of  thousands  by  the  assistance  of  forged  signatures, 
and  those  external  marks  which  ahv ays  afe  more  im- 
plicitly relied  on  than  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
author's  iiientity.    The  remarks  1  made  in  the  com- 


munication which  is  so  offensive  to  "  Delia,"  were 
general,  and  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  arroga- 
ting any  superiority  over  the  most  insignificant  scrib- 
bler. Perhaps  a  consciousness  of  the  possible  appli- 
cation of  the  remarks,  has  made  "  Delia"  suspicious 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  particular, — or  the 
cacoethes  scrib'endi, — or  that  very  prudent  quixotism 
which  induces  a  man  to  do  battle  in  every  cause  but 
his  own,  has  prompted  the  tirade  of  the  writer;  but 
would  it  not  have  been  advisable  to  have  done  some- 
thing more  than  apply  a  few  gross  appellations — to 
have  at  least  attempted  to  prove  that  the  reputation 
of  a  writer  is  of  no  importance  to  him — that  he  may 
be  benefitted  by  being  confounded  with  every  dunce 
who, 

 "  in  spite 

"  Of  reason  and  his  stars  will  write." 
If  instead  of  the  furious  rant  he  has  thrown  into 
sentences,  he  had  spared  us  his  irony — had  made 
some  definite  charge  which  might  be  replied  to — 
had  evinced  any  portion  of  the  attributes  he  recom- 
mends to  me,  he  would  only  have  written  as  other 
critics  write,  who  when  they  find  fault  are  willing  to 
assign  the  grounds  on  which  their  censure  is  found- 
ed. 

I  have  very  great  indifference  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  "  Delia"  of  my  intellect,  and  am  quite 
willing  that  the  sagacity  of  himself  and  his  friends 
should  be  put  in  requisition  to  establish  my  identit;^. 
I  ought,  Mr.  Editor,  to  apologize  for  occupying  so 
much  of  your  paper  with  this  reference  to  the  com- 
munication of  "  Delia."  I  will  only  say  farther, 
that  my  first  communication  was  written  without 
any  expectation  on  my  part  tliat  it  would  be  replied 
to; — that  the  remarks  were  ncS^  intended  to  be  partic- 
ular,— and  that  as  the  end  is  answered  which  I  pro- 
posed originally,  viz  :  to  mention  the  practice  com- 
plained of,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy,  I  shall  hold 
myself  excused  from  the  notice  of  any  farther  com- 
munication on  the  subject. 

PATRICK. 


A  SPRING  MORNING. 

"  Come  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  Mildness,  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend." 
Gentle  Reader — Do  you  rise  early  in  the  morning.' 
Do  you  inhale  the  balmy  morning  air,  and  pay  your 
devoirs  to  the  new  Spring  Do  you  listen  to  the  first 
notes  of  the  birds,  and  look  at  the  glorious  uprising 
ofthosUn,-'  If  you  do  not  do  all  this,  you  are  to 
blame.  "  For  my  own  part,"  says  Addison,  in  a  sen- 
tence which  conveys  livelier  emotions  than  the  melo- 
dy of  verse  could  impart, "  I  value  an  hour  in  a  spring 
morning,  as  inuch  as  common  libertines  do  an  hour 
at  midnight.  When  1  find  myself  awakened  into  be- 
mg,  and  my  life  renewed  within  me,  and,  at  the  same 
time  see  the  whole  face  of  nature  recovered  out  of 
the  dark  and  uncomfortable  state  in  which  it  lay  for 
hours,  my  heart  over-flows  with  such  secret  senti- 
ments of  joy  and  gratitude,  as  are  a  kind  of  implicit 
praise  to  the  great  Author  of  Nature.  The  mind,  in 
these  early  seasons  of  the  day,  is  so  refreshed  in  all 
its  faculties,  and  borne  up  with  such  new  supplies 
of  animal  spirits,  that  she  finds  herself  in  a  state  of 
youth,  especially  when  she  is  entertained  with  the 
breath  of  flowers,  the  melody  of  birds,  the  dews  that 
hang  upon  the  plants,  and  all  those  other  sweets  of 
nature  that  are  peculiar  to  the  morning."  Who  can 
help  responding  to  feelings  so  beautifully  expressed  ? 
Nature  is  about  to  be  decked  in  all  her  charms. 


and  appear  in  all  her  loveliness.  She  is  already 
spreading  her  carpet  of  green,  and  embroidering  lier 
garments  with  flowers.  She  invites  us  to  enjoy  her 
loveliness,  in  her  loveliest  moments. 


From  Mrs.  Hale's  Ladiss'  Magazine,  for  April. 
THE  GIFTS  QF  SPRING. 
Spring  !  'tis  the  spell  of  gladness — 

But  breathe  that  Eden  word 
Within  the  human  bosom, 

What  pleasant  thoughts  are  stirr'd  ; 
Sweet  thoughts  of  gushing  fountains, 

Bright  skies  and  blossom'd  trees, 
And  soft  green  grass,  and  violets, 

And  wild  birds' melodies.  ?; 

These  visions  warm  the  fancy, 

And  wake  the  lyre  of  mirth  ; 
But  Spring  has  gifts  more  precious 

To  bless  the  waiting  earth — 
There's  life  upon  her  breezes 

To  fan  the  failing  breath — 
And  in  her  hand  the  rose  of  health, 

To  wreathe  the  cheek  of  death. 

There  see  the  fond  young  mother, 

Who,  all  the  winter  drear. 
Beside  her  pining  infant's  couch 

Has  kept  her  watch  of  fear — : 
O,  Spring  may  scatter  buds  and  flowers 

The  laughing  earth  around  ! 
Her  sweetest  gifl,  the  bud  of  hope, 

In  that  mother's  heart  is  found. 

— — ^...^M- — ^  -        r  --!"  ■'  - 

THE  FEMALE  HEART. 
The  female  heart  may  be  compared  to  a  garden, 
which,  when  well  cultivated,  presents  a  continued 
succession  of  fruits  and  flowers,  to  regale  the  soul, 
and  delight  the  eye  ;  but  when  neglected,  producing 
a  crop  of  the  most  noxious  weeds  ;  large  and  flour- 
ishing, because  their  growth  is  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  and  richness  of  the  soil  from  wirich  they 
spring.  Then  let  this  ground  be  faithfully  cultiva^t- 
ed;  let  the  mind  of  the  young  and  lovely  female  be 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  the  influence  of 
women,  though  undiminished  in  power,  will  be  like 
"  the  diamond  of  the  desert,"  sparkling  and  pure, 
whether  surrounded  by  the  sands  of  desolation,  for- 
gotten and  unknown,  or  pouring  its  refreshing 
streams  through  every  avenue  of  the  social  and  mor- 
al habit. 

MARRIED  LIFE. 
Connubial  happiness,  is  of  too  fine  texture  to  be 
roughly  handled.  It  is  a  delicate  flower  which  indif- 
ference will  chill  and  suspicion  blast.  It  is  a  sensi- 
tive plant,  which  will  not  even  bear  the  touc^  of  un- 
kindness.  It  must  be  watered  by  the  showers  of  ten- 
der affection,  expanded  with  the  glow  of  attention, 
and  guarded  by  the  impregnable  barrier  of  unshaken 
confidence.  It  must  be  kept  unsullied  by  the  hand 
of.careless'ness,  unobscured  by  selfishness,  uncontam- 
inated  by  neglect.  Thus  matured  it  will  bloom  with 
fragrance,  in  every  season  of  life,  and  soflen  the  pil- 
low of  declining  years. 

Virtue  is  certainly  the  most  noble  and  secure  pos- 
session a  man  can  have.  Beauty  is  worn  out  by  time 
or  impaired  by  sickness — riches  lead  youth  rajther  to 
destruction  than  welfare,  and  without  prudence  are 
soon  lavished  away.  While  virtue  alone,  the  only 
good  that  is^'ever  durable,  always  remains  with  th^ 
person  that  has  once  entertained  hor.  She  is  prefer-' 
able  both  to  wealth  and  a  noble  extraction. 
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I.ADIES'  MISCEI.LANY. 


THE  FOUNT. 


LIFE'S  HOURS. 

Youth  has  its  hour  ; — how  bright  a  one  ! 
How  its  rich  hopes  delight  the  breast; — 
How  pure  the  ray  of  Pleasure's  sun, 
Which  makes-the  guileless  spirit  blest! 
A  sweeter  light  is  poured  on  earth, 
Than  e'er  to  Manhood's  year  is  given, 
Bursting  the  gladsome  fount  of  mirth, 
With  dreams,  whose  charm  is  born  in  heaven  '. 

Joy  hath  its  hour  ; — ore  care  hath  won 
The  pearls  from  Hope's  enchanted  cup  ; — 
Before  their  festal  smile  is  done, 
In  cold  oblivion  swallowed  up; — 
Ere  yet  the  halo  light  is  fled, 
Which  streams  o  er  Fancy's  colouring, 
Or  Fate  the  darkening  pall  hath  spread 
Upon  her  proud  and  spotless  wing! 

Love  hath  its  hour  : — A  radiant  spell ; 
To  fling  aiound  the  heart  and  brain  ; — 
Rousing  deep  thought  from  Feeling's  well 
To  gild  its  warm  and  glad  domain  ; — 
A  glow,  a  sunset  cloud,  whose  light 
Fades  in  the  wave  it  flits  above  ; 
Waking  the  soul  in  memories  bright — 
The  lip  to  song — and  this  is  Love  ! 

Grief  hath  its  hour  ; — when  musing  back 

Of  early  buds,  whose  bloom  is  fled  ; 

Of  love,  that  gladdened  childhood's  track, 

Which  slumbers  with  the  dreamless  dead  ; — 

Of  voices,  on  the  breeie  of  night 

Like  those  which  young  existence  gave. 

Ere  clouds  had  checked  the  golden  light. 

Which  shone  upon  time's  pictur'd  wave  I 

Peace  hath  its  hour ; — when  jyature's  voice 
Speaks  to  the  sad  and  wayward  heart ; 
She  bids  the  wasted  breast  rejoice. 
And  its  deep  bitterness  depart : 
Far  hills — tlie  gladness  of  the  sky — 
The  green  spray,  where  the  summer  bird 
Wakes  its  entranciug  melody, 
O'er  the  rill's  babbling  cadence  heard : — 

These  spread,  with  untold  eloquence, 
Their  glory  to  the  observant  eye. 

Till  shadowy  care  is  banished  hence — 

Till  the  eye  swims  in  extacy  ! — 

And  by  this  voice,  whose  viewless  tone 

Seems  to  the  soul  in  mercy  given. 

The  spirit  learns  to  trust  alone. 

Its  hopes  and  fears  with  God  and  Heaven. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

I  asked  the  stars  in  the  pomp  of  night, 
Gilding  its  blackness  with  crowns  of  light, 
Bright  with  beauty  and  girt  with  power, 
Whether  eternity  were  not  their  dower  ; 
And  dirge-like  music  stole  from  their  spheres. 
Bearing  this  message  to  mortal  ears  : — 

"  We  have  no  light  that  hath  not  been  given. 
We  have  no  strength  but  shall  soon  be  riven, 
We  have  no  power  wherein  man  may  trust. 
Like  him  are  we,  things  of  time  and  dust; 
And  the  legend  we  blazon  with  beam  and  ray, 
And  the  song  of  our  silence,  is — passing  away. 

"  We  shall  fade  in  our  beauty,  the  fair  and  bright, 
Like  lamps  that  have  served  for  a  festal  night; 
We  shall  fall  from  our  spheres,  the  old  and  strong, 
Like  rose-leaves  swept  by  the  breeze  along  ; 
Though  worshipp'd  as  gods  in  the  olden  aa.y, 
We  shall  be  like  a  vain  dream — passing  awuy. 


From  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  flowers  of  earth' 
From  the  pageant  of  power  and  the  voice  of  mirth. 
From  the  mists  of  morn  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
From  childhood's  song  and  aft'ection's  vow, 
From  ail  save  that  o'er  which  soul  boars  sway, 
Breathes  but  one  record — passing  away. 

Passing  away,  sing  the  breeze  and  rill. 

As  they  sweep  on  their  course  by  vale  and  hill; — 

Through  the  varying  scenes  of  each  earthly  clime, 

'Tis  the  lesson  of  nature — the  voice  of  time — 

And  man  at  last,  like  his  fatliers  gray. 

Writes  in  his  own  dust — passing  away. 


FROM   THE   N.  Y.  IVENI.NG  POST. 

SPRING. 

The  lovely  Spring — thj  joyous  Spring 

Comes  o'er  our  clime  again, 
A  welcome  to  its  blossoming, 

Its  fleet  but  smiling  reign. 
This  morn  a  carol  from  the  vale, 

Light-hearted,  soft  and  free, 
Came  freighted  on  the  gentle  gale, 

Whispering  of  Spring  to  me. 

The  blessing  of  the  showery  skies 

Has  fallen  on  the  grove, 
And  peeping  from  their  low  disguise, 

I  see  the  flowers  1  love. 
Tlio  yellow,  mottled,  crimson,  blue. 

Their  thousand  tints  display. 
And  all  of  balm  and  brilliant  hue, 

Meet  in  the  fair  array. 

The  south,  the  south,  the  balmy  south, 

Now  breathes  it  o'er  the  heart, 
Each  floworetopes  its  silken  mouth. 

And  feels  new  fibres  start. 
It  gives  a  life  to  dormant  powers. 

Their  fetters  oft'it  flings, 
And  bears  away  the  laughing  hours 

More  gaily  on  ite  wings. 

Now  brightly  glows  the  freshen'd  sky, 

The  clouds  are  gaily  blent. 
Fringing  their  fleecy  tapestry. 

With  golden  garnishment. 
The  rills  flow  purer,  and  they  fling 

A  gush  of  music  out. 
Whose  cadence  is,  'tis  Spring,  'tis  Spring, 

'Tis  Spring,  siv  pulses  shout. 

SONG  TO  A  SERENADER  IN  FEBRUARY. 
Dear  Minstrel,  the  dangers  are  not  to  be  told 

Of  those  strains  tliat  have  trebly  undone  me, — 
A  victim  to  pity,  to  love  and  to  cold, 

I'll  be  dead  by  the  time  thou  hast  won  me  ! 

Oh  !.  think  for  a  moment — whoever  thou  art, 
OUjthe  woes  that  beset  me  together, — 

If  thou  wilt  not  consider  the  state  of  my  heart, 
Oh  !  think  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 

How  keenly  around  mc  the  night-breezes  blow, 
How  sweetly  thy  parting  note  lingers, — 

Ah  !  would  that  the  glow  ofmy  heart  could  bestow 
A  share  of  its  warmth  to — my  fingers  ! 

But  though  she  who  would  watch  while  the  night- 
ingales siipg, 
Should  scorn  to  let  cold  overcome  her, — 
Though,  like  other  sweet  birds,  you  begin  in  the 
Spring, 

I  can't  fall  in  love  till  the  Summer  ! 


In  a  case  lately  tried  in  Dublin,  a  gentleman  call- 
ed as  a  witness,  was  asked  whether  his  brother,  the 
plaintiff,  lived  happily  with  his  wife.  He  replied 
that  "they  seemed  to  live  ag  happily  as  any  couple  of 
viarried  people  could." 


PowEn  OF  CoNsciE.vcE. — An  Indian,  being  a- 
mong  his  white  neighbors,  asked  for  a  little  tobacco 
to  smoke  ;  one  of  them  having  some  loose  in  his 
pocket,  gave  hini  a  handful.  The  following  day 
the  Indian  came  back  inquiring  for  the  donor,  saying 
hetetd  found  a  quarter  dollar  among  the  tobacco. — 
Being  told  it  was  given  him,  he  might  keep  it,  he 
answered,  pointing  to  his  breast,  "  I  got  a  good  and 
a  bad  man  here — and  the  good  man  say  it  an't  mine, 
I  must  return  it  to  the  owner.  The  bad  man  say 
that,  why  he  give  it  you,  and  it  is  your  own  ;  the  good 
{  man  say  that  not  right ; — the  tobacco  is  yours,  not 
the  money  ;  the  bad  man  say,  never  mind,  you  got 
it,  go  buy  some  dram  ;  the  good  man  say  no,  no,  yeu 
must  not  do  so.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I  think  I 
go  sleep  ;  but  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man  keep 
talking  all  night,  and  trouble  me,  and  now  I  bring 
the  money  back  I  feel  good .'" 


Angel  of  Death. — Mahomet  says  he  saw,  in  the 
third  heaven,  an  angel  so  large  that  his  eyes  were 
seventy  thousand  days'  journey  apart.  This  is  the 
angel  of  Death,  who  has  always  before  him  a  large  ta- 
ble, on  which  he  is  over  writing  and  blotting  out. — 
Whenever  he  erases  a  name  its  possessor  immediate- 
ly dies. 


MaruUa,  a  girl  of  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  distin- 
guished herself  by  deeds  of  valor,  in  defending  the 
island  against  an  attack  of  the  Turks,  in  the  time  of 
Mahomet.  The  commander  of  the  Venetian  fleet, 
who  came  to  the  succour  of  the  island,  having  heard 
of  her  achievements,  invited  her  to  select  any  one 
of  his  unmarried  captains  as  a  husband,  promising 
her  at  the  same  time  that  the  Republic  would  endow 
and  adopt  her.  She  replied  that  "  the  difference  was 
great  between  the  virtues  of  the  field  and  those  of 
the  household;  that  an  excellent  captain  might 
make  a  bad  faflier  of  a  family;  that  marriage  was 
not  a  military  affair,"  &c. 


Bonnets. — A  London  paper  says — "We  are  happy 
to  know  that  Bqnnets  are  on  the  decrease,  the  rage 
for  huge  head-dresses  is  rapidly  subsiding,  and  the 
shadowy  silken  alcoves  under  which  ladies  were  re- 
cently to  be  seen  walking  and  driving,  are  giving 
place  to  a  moderately  and  convenient  sized  covering 
for  the  head." 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Miss  Lydia  Pitman,  aged  20.  Fu- 
neral to-morrow  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  from  the 
dwelling-house  of  Miss  Mary  Pitman,  corner  of 
North  and  Marlborough  streets. 

In  Danvers,  Mr.  Jonathan  Barrett,  aged  42. 

In  Beverly,  Josiah,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Bennet, 
aged  19. 

In  Lynn,  Miss  Hannah  Grant,  aged  21.  Evelina, 
infant  child  of  Hon.  Ezra  Mudge. 

In  Boston,  Hon.  David  Townsend  M.  D.  aged  76. 
He  was  appointed  a  Surgeon  in  the  American  Army 
in  the  summer  of  1775,  and  remained  in  service  till 
the  close  of  the  war. 

At  New-Orleans,  Mr.  James  Lovett,of  Bfeverly,  a- 
ged  42,  a  seaman  on  board  the  brig  Niagara,  of  Sa- 
lem. 

At  sea,  on  board  brig  Cherub  of  Marblehead,  Mr. 
John  Cloutman,  mate,  aged  28 — a  worthy,  honest  and 
industrious  man  and  affectionate  husband.  He  has 
left  a  disconsolate  wife, and  oae  child,  and  a  numer- 
ous circle  of  friends  and  relations  to  maurn  his  loss. 

On  board  biig  Lunar,  of  Djnvers,  10  days  out 
from  New  Orleans,  John  Johnson,  a  colored  man. 

O'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers  already  printed.  
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From  the  Bower  of  Taste,  for  April,  1829. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DESERTED  ISLE. 

"She  suftered— bnt  her  pangs  are  o'er — 

iS.ijoy'd — but  her  delights  are  fled, — 

Had  friends — her  (riends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foaa— her  foe!)  are  dead."  Montgomery. 

[concluded.] 
it  was  near  midnight,  when  Laura  reached  the 

house  of  Col.  B  ;  but  the  Colonel,  anxious  at 

the  absence  of  his  son  and  Laura,  had  not  retired  to 
rest.  Though  trembling  with  fear  and  fatigue,  she 
lost  not  a  moment  in  recounting  the  terrific  scenes 
through  which  she  had  passed  ;  also,  the  unknown 
fate  of  Henry — the  fact  of  the  dead  body,  and  the 
appearance  of  armed  men  upon'  the  island.  Ser- 
vants were  immediately  despatched  in  all  directions 
to  alarm  tlie  sleeping  inhabitants,  and  warn  them  of 
their  danger,  and  before  day-break  a  strong  number 
of  the  hardy  yeomanry  had  assembled  at  the  house  of 

Col.  B  ,  who  was  appointed  their  leader. 

Among  those  who  were  continually  flocking  in, 
was  the  refugee  Withby.  This  man  by  a  constant 
scries  of  successful  intrigue,  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  which  had  been  influential  in  gaining  for 
him  one  of  the  first  official  stations  in  the  county. — 
Yet  he  was  secretly  despised,  and  the  suspicions 
that  had  before  lit  upon  his  character  still  remained, 
notwithstanding  his  high  station.  He  stated  that 
although  his  residence  was  several  miles  distant,  he 
had  received  notice  of  the  plot  several  hours  previ- 
ous to  the  alarm  given  by  Col.  B  ,  by  a  note 

written  in  an  unknown  hand,  and  hastened  with  all 

speed  to  apprise  Col.  B  ,  and  to  take  an  active 

part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding 
liis  ibrmerly  laruiijAcd  fciuirr'.cljSi ,  thif  occasion  he 
was  respected  for  the  apparent  bravery  of  this  act, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  head  a  detachment  of  the 
volunteers.  This  station  hs  had  sought  withabelief 
that  the  rebels  would  yield  without  bloodshed,  and 
by  taking  an  active  part,  this  would  be  a  happy 
means  of  reinstating  him  in  the  good  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  washing  out  the  stains  upon  his  name. 

While  preparations  were  forwarding  on  the  part  of 
the  volunteers  for  a  speedy  attack,  the  rebels  had 
not  been  less  busy.  They  continued  to  assemble  at 
the  island,  until  their  number  had  swelled  to  several 
hundred  individuals,  whose  squalid  habiliments  and 
savaoe  countenances  accorded  well  with  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene.  Their  leader,  a  tall,  commanding 
person,  was  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  among  them, 
and  exhorting  them  to  organize,  and  prove  firm  to 
their  oaths  and  the  cause  in  which  they  had  en- 
listed. 

The  gaunt  form  of  Minda,  which  had  more  than 
once  been  observed  as  if  anxiously  awaiting  some 
event,  or  in  earnest  controversy  with  their  leader^ 
was  now  seen  hurrying  towards  the  trap-door  of  the, 
cavern  in  which  Henry  remained  confined.  This* 
she  quietly  opened,  and  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder 
descended  to  the  bottom.  Her  touch  aroused  him 
from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen  from  ex- 
haustion and  want  of  fresh  air. 

"  Hag  !  witch  !  fiend  !"  said  he,  "  where  is  Laura  ? 
Inform  me  instantly,  or  your  life,  though  you  were 
incarnate,  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  the  maniac,  heedless  i  of  his 
threats,  "  or  we  shall  be  overheard  ;  Laurais  safe  in 
thy  father's  house.  Here,  take  these,"  presenting 
some  tattered  garments,  "  and  mingle  with  the  crowd 
above,  or  you  are  lost.  Mix  with  the  throng,  but  at- 
tempt not  to  escape,  for  all  the  passes  are  guarded, 
and  you  will  be  detected." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  the  astonished  Henry. 

"  Quick  !  quick  said  the  maniac,  "  for  thy  life 
hangs  upon  a  thread,  and  then  behold  my  meaning." 


"  Is  not  this  a  goodly  sight,"  said  she  after  they  had 
ascended,  pointintr  to  the  pariJy  organized  multi- 
tude, '•  but  move  thou  along." 

Thus  saying  she  strode  on'ozCore  him,  and  was 
soon  lost  among  the  throng  of  insurgents.  A  few 
moments,  and  a  confused  murmur  of  gurprise  ran 
along  ;  ho  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Two  scouts  had  re- 
turned, bringing  the  intelligence  that  the  "tories" 
were  in  arms,  and  would  soon  be  upon  them.  Each 
man  looked  upon  the  face  fif  h's  fellow  with  a  glare 
of  horror  and  distrust.  Day-  jht  had  now  dawned, 
and  order  was  partially  restored,  but  many  were 
planning  their  escape ;  it  was  loo  late.  The  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  ravine  were  lined  with  the  volun- 
teers who  were  fast  surrounding  the  island. 
^*  Now,  "  cried  the  maniac  with  a  voice  that  rang 
through  the  surrounding  recesses  and  wilds,  "  now 
ye  must  fight  or  die.  Fight,  and  ye  shall  be  victors  ; 
be  cowards,  and  ye  shall  maj:c  your  beds  in  your 
own  gore.  Vengeance  I  vengtince!  be  your  watch- 
word." 

The  attack  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
volunteers  with  determined  bravery,  but  each  pass 
was  defended  by  a  few  hardy  lebels  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  courage  equal  to  their  own.  As  soon  as 
one  fell,  another  pressed  forward  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  dying  cpmrade.  The  detachment  commanded 
by  Withby  succeeded  at  length  in  pe/ietrating  the 
most  slightly  guarded  pass  to  the  island.  Confusion 
and  dismay  now  seized  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents, 
and  the  few  that  yet  held  out,  were  soon  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  impetuosity  of  the  volunteers,  who  pressed 
forward  to  this  point.  Still  they  were  met  here  by 
the  hardiest  of  the  rebels  who  fought  to  desperation, 
each  defending  his  person,  and  destroying  indiscrim- 
inately all  that  dared  to  oppo^.  No  quarter  was 
given  or  requirexl — it  was  i./t,'Si  dcE.t!i. 

The  maniac,  whose  phrenzy  increased  with  each 
fresh  burst  of  clamour,  was  seen  swiftly  gliding  <i- 
mong  the  rebels,  encouraging  and  exhorting  them  to 
persevere  in  their  efforts  to  dislodge  the  volunteers. 
She  threw  her  glances  around  with  wild  and  anx- 
ious earnestness  as  if  in  search  of  some  expected 
object.  At  length  her  glaring  eyes  fell  on  the  hated 
form  of  the  "  Refugee,"  partly  concealed  behind 
the  angle  of  a  rock. 

"Ha!  ha !"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  has  bit  the  bait, 
now  will  my  dread  purpose  of  vengeance  be  fulfilled. 
Seest  thou  yonder  craven,"  said  she  to  a  hardy  reb- 
el— "  1  have  him  in  my  eye,  and  he  shall  never  es- 
cape until  his  heart's  blood  has  sealed  my  revenge. 
Follow,  1  entreat  thee  !" 

The  two  pressed  forward  through  the  confused 
,mass  of  living  and  dying  mortals,  until  they  stood 
before  him  front  to  front. 

'  "  Die  thou  traitor,  thou  murderous  wretch,"  said 
'she,  "  go  meet  the  wrath  of  thy  ofFeaded  God  1" 

The  Refugee  stood  aghast  ;  his  quivering  frame 
too  well  attested  his -belief  that  his  last  hour  had  ar- 
rived, and  shrinking  back  with  the  look  of  one  who 
was  confronting  the  spirit  of  darkness,  from  whose 
power  he  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  flee,  he  raised  his 
sword  with  a  half  palfcied  hand,  but  the  uplifted  arm 
of  the  rebel  fell  but  to  crush  him  to  the  dust. 

"  Death  to  thee!  foul  hag,  "  said  a  loud  voice,  and 
made  a  pass  at  the  body  of  Minda,  but  his  musket 
was  struck  down  by  the  arm  of  Henry,  who  sudden- 
ly appeared  covered  with  blood  and  dust. 

"  Ha  !  ha!"  said  the  maniac,  heedless  of  what  had 
passed,  my  vengeance  is  completed — my  hus- 
band's murderer  lies  dying  at  iny  feet — I  shall  now 
go  down  to  my  grave  content.'' 

A  deep  groan  from  Withby  attested  that  his  last 
moments  were  approaching. 

"  I  die,"  said  he  in  a  husky  voice,  his  sunken  eyes 
wildly  rolling  in  their  sockets,  "  I  die,  but  I  would 


die  in  peace  with  heaven  and  man — would  I  could 
make  atonement  for  my  past  crimes — my  life  has 
been  a  course  of  villainy.  1  deprived  this  woman  of 
her  all,  and  cast  her  forth  upon  the  world  destitute, 
with  an  infant  daughter — I  confined  her  husband  in 
prison  under  false  pretences,  and  to  arrive  at  the  cli- 
max of  wickedness,  1  poisoned  him  to  prevent  his 
future  disclosure  of  my  crirqes.  Oh — oh!  But  roy 
whole  cfiects  I  now  bequeath"  to  his  child,  whom  i 
have  long  knov/n  to  be  Litiira,  but  I  knew  not  till 
now  that  this  woman  was" her  mother  !" 

"Laura  the  daughter  of  Minda,"  said  Henry, 
pressijig  his  burning  temples  with  both  handa. 

"  Col.  Bradford,"  said  the  Refugee,  "  and-— I 
woaS?  '-God  have  mercy  upon  me,  O,  ]  die — "  his 
gl33i(  jyesbecaiae  fixed,  and  his  breast  heaved  its 
last  .'3v^w^on. 

"  Sl^  Godi"  said  Minda,  "  such  is  the  end  of  the 
wicfei^> '  Again  she  stretched  up  her  tall  emaciated 
fonq«|(ijeid  looked  upon  the  despairing  rebels,  "  God's 
will||^<l«ne,"  she  added,  and  fell  forward  upon  the 
eart^?^'  The  excitement  that  hitherto  supported  her 
had  ^rished  with  its  cause,  and  her  worn-out  pow- 
ers W«re  now  exhausted.  Raising  her  dying  eyes, 
she  faintly  said  to  Henry,  "  blessings  on  thee— 
make  my  child  happy,"  were  the  last  words  of 
Mi»d,a. 

The  battle  ceased — the  remaining  insurgents  were 
cort^elled  to  surrender  to  the  victorious  volunteers, 
the  dead  and  dying  v/ere  conveyed  from  the  field, 
and  the  lonely  island  of  Minda  soon  became  deserted 
aud  silent. 

Three  days  succeeding  these  events,  the  '  wail  of 
woe'  was  heard  in  the  village,  as  a  long  and  mourn- 
ful procession  entered  the  church-yard,  bearing  to 
their  last  home  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Here 
were  bereaved  fathers  sternly  endeavouring  [to  sup- 
press tholi  grief  Jia  loss  of  their  brave  sons,  end 
frantic  wives  and  sigtejs  weeping  in  agony  fo: 
husbands  and  brothers.  The  remains  of  Minda,  fol 
lowed  by  Laura  and  Henry,  together  with  Col.  B— — 
and  the  friends  of  the  family,  closed  the  procession. 

The  locket  given  by  Minda  to  Laura  contained  the 
miniature  of  her  parents,  with  their  names  and  her 
own  written  around  a  plat  of  hair,  in  which  a  bright 
lock  of  her  owti  was  evidently  mingled. 

*  )f  #  *  -X  -tf  V  ^ 

Nearly  two  years  had  transpired  since  this  memo- 
rable day  of  soriov/,  when  the  voice  of  joy  anfi  I'ci- 
tivity  was  heard  in  the  dwelling  of  Col.  B— — ,  and 
the  smiles  of  youth,  beauty  and  happiness  brighten- 
ed his  hall.  It  was  the  bridal  of  Laura,  who,  rich  in 
native  charms,  and  arrayed  in  graceful  simplicity, 
moved  like  a  spirit  of  light  among  her  lair  com- 
panions, attended  by  hei  proud  and  happy  lover, 
who  now  claimed  the  title  of  husband.  Grey  heads 
were  assembled  there,  companions  of  her  father  s 
youth,  who  had  shared  with  him  the  toils  and  dan- 
ger of  the  field.  These  showered  their  devout  bless- 
ings upon  the  amiable  pair,  united  with  tlie  since»« 
congratulations  of  numerous  other  friends.  Henry 
and  Laura  are  still  living,  and  universally  respected 
for  those  virtues  which  are  the  trua  aourcc  of  happi- 
ness. 


THE  FIRE  IRONS  ; 

OR,  FAMILY  Q.UAnREL.?. 

Mr.  Chose  was  gravely  reading  the  original  Ilaftu 
Slawkcnbergius,  at  one  side  of  the  firs,  and  Mrs. 
Chose  sat  darning  old  worsted  stockings  at  the  other. 
By  some  untoward  accident,  the  fira-irons  were 
all  on  Mrs.  Chase's  side.  "My  dear,"  said  .Mr 
Chose,  "  how  miserable  it  makes  me  to  gaze  on  any 
thing  that  looks  un-uniforni :  be  kind  enough,  my 
dear,  to  let  me  have  Ih.e  poker  on  tny  side."  3Irv. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


Cho3e,  who  was  busy  taking  a  long  stitch  at  the 
time,  replied,  "  I'll  give  it  you  presently,  my  love." 
"  Nay,  pr'ythee,  put  me  out  of  pain  at  once  ;  'tis 
absolutely  quite  distressing  to  my  eye — the  fire-place 
looks  like  a  hog  with  one  ear."  "  Oh  fiddle-stick  ! 
liow  can  you  be  so  excessively  whimsical  ?"  "  How 
d'yo  mean,  whimsical  ?"  "Lord,  man!  do'nt  be  so 
plaguy  fidgetty ."  "  No,  madam,  I  am  no  such  thing." 
"  Pray,  sir,  don't  put  yourself  in  such  a  fluster."  "I 
tell  you  1  am  not  in  a  fluster."  "  I  say,  sir,  you  are. 
For  shame  !  How  can  you  throw  yourself  in  such  a 
passion!"    "  I  in  a  passion  !"     "  Yes  sir,  you  are." 

'Tis  false  !"  " 'Tis  true  !"  "  Madam, 'tis  no  such 
thiii'^.  '  "  S'death,  do  you  think  that  I'll  submit  to 
.'iuch'provoking  language  "  Yo«  shall  submit." 
'•I  won't."  "\ou  shall."  "  I  shan't."  "  I'll  make 
vou."  •' You  can't."  "By  Heavens,  madam — ". 
'"  By  Heavens,  sir — ".  "Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs. 
Cliose."  "  I  won't,  Mr.  Chose."  At  it  tiioy  went, 
ding  dong,  with  poker  and  tongs."  The  more  he 
ranted,  tfe  more  she  raved ;  till  at  last,  vieing  to 
out-do  each  other  in  provocation,  the  contention  ran 
sn  high,  that  Mr.  Chose  declared  he  would  not  live 
with  Mrs.  Chose  an  hour  longer;  and  Mrsf^Chose 
declared  she  v.'ould  not  sleep  another  night  1),cneath 
the  same  roof,  much  less  in  the  same  bed  !  ".Mad- 
am," said  the  husband,  " 'tis  time  that  wc".  should 
part."  "With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  ^ufe;  "  A- 
o-reed!"  said  he.  "Agreed!"  echoed  she.  A  law- 
var  v.-as  absolutely  sentfor,  to  draw  up  thq  articles  of 
i^eparation  ;  beinff  made  "  mi.rali'o  dictu  '."  A  peace- 
loving,  strife-quelling  sort  of  man,  he  begged  to  hear 
the  particulars  that  led  them  to  come  to  such  a  harsh 
conclusion.  Fie  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  business; 
but  obatif.itoly  per^-evered  in  his  refusal.  Address- 
ing himsolf  to  the  husband,  he  said,  "  Are  you  both 
fully  agreed  upon  a  separation  ?"  "  Yes,  ycr, !"  ex- 
claimed both  parties.  "Well,  sir,  what  arc  your 
reasons  for  HO  doing?''  "  Sir,  I  can't  inform  you." 
"  Madam,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  acquaint  me.'" 
"  Iddeod,  sir,  I  cannot."  "  If  this  be  the  case,"  said 
ths  pea?  5-loving  lawyer,  "  I  venture  to  pronounce 
your  quarrel  has  originated  in  something  so  frivo- 
bus  that  you  are  both  ashamed  to  ov.-n  it."  He 
uraed  the  "point  so  closely ,  that  he  at  length  e.'iitorted 
the  truth  ;  nor  did  he  desist  frorri  h'ls  friendly  inter- 
fjroiice  until -he  had  the  satiffaetion  to  le-establish 
t!is  mo.st  perfect  harmony.  Warned  by  his  friendly 
admonitions,  this  wedded  couple  grew  more  circui.i- 
s:)?ct  in  their  words,  I"3S  aggravating  iir  their  man- 
ners, ana,  in  short,  quite  loiC off  wrangling,  ajid  lived 
happy. 

FJ.OWE,RS. 
O'l'l'o  following  observations  on  the  love  of 
Flowers,  are  beautifu.1,  and  at  tliis  season  peculiarly 
apposite  :  — 

"  The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally  implanted 
passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a 
motive  •.  the  cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyan- 
thus ;  the  villa  its  geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  cle- 
niatis;  v.-e  clicrish  them  in  youth,  wc  admire  them 
in  declining  days  ;  but  perhr<p.s,  it  is  the  early  flow- 
ers of  spring  that  always  bring  with  tliem  the  great- 
est degrae  of  pleasure,  and  our  aflections  seem  im- 
■  mediately  to  e.vpand  at  tiis  siglit  of  the  first  opening 
blossom  under  the  sunny  wall  or  sheltered  bank, 
however  humble  its  race  may  be.  In  the  long  and 
sombre  months  of  winter,  our  love  of  nature,  like 
the  buds  of  vegetation,  seems  closed  and  torpid,  but, 
like  them,  it  unfolds  and  rea:iima!;es  with  the  open- 
ing year,  and  we  ivelcorne  our  long-lost  associates 
v/itli  a  cordiality  that  no  other  season  can  e.xcite,  as 
frioads  in  a  foreign  clime.  Tiie  violet  of  Autumn  is 
giicted  with  none  of  the  love  with  winch  we  hail 
llie  violet  of  Spring — it  is  unseasonable  ;  perhaps  it 
brings  vi'ith  it  rather  a  thought  of  nieinnciioly  than  of 
joy  ;  we  view  it  with  curiosity,  not  aflaction  ;  and 
ttuis  tho  late  is  not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  splendor  that  charms  us.,  for  the 
fair  maid/j  of  spring, cannot  compete  with  the  grand- 
er matrons  of  the  advanced  year ;  thay  Vfould  bo  an 
heeded,  perhaps  lost,  in  the  ro.sy  bowers  of  siimrac  p- 


and  of  autumn  :  no,  it  is  our  first  meeting  with  a  long 
lost  friend,  the  reviving  glow  of  a  natural  aflfection. 
that  80  warms  us  at  this  season  :  to  maturity  they  give 
pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renewal  of  life,  a  sig- 
nal of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  promise  :  to 
youth  they  are  expanding  being,  opening  years,  hil- 
arity, and  joy  ;  and  the  child,  let  loose  from  the  house, 
riots  in  the  flowery  mead,  and  is 

"  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 

There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring  than  an  in- 
fant sporting  in  the  sunny  field  ;  with  its  osier  bas- 
ket wreathed  with  butter-cups,  orchises  and  daisies. 
With  summer  flowers  we  seem  to  live  as  with  our 
neighbours,  in  harmony  and  good-will, — but  spring 
flowers  are  cherished  as  private  friendship." 

Journal  Qf  a  Js'aturalist. 


Maxims. 

Propriety. — A  venerable  authoress,  in  one  of  her 
earliest  publications,  says  that  propriety  is  to  a  woman 
what  it  has  been  said  action  is  to  an  orator — the  firstj 
and  second,  and  third  essential :  that  propriety  istke 
centre  in  which  the  lines  of  duty  and  amiability 
meet :  and  is  to  the  character  what  proportion  is  to 
the  figure,  and  grace  to  the  attitude.  Propriety,  thus 
characterised,  is  the  union  of  every  desirable  quality 
in  woman,  by  which  her  conduct  and  manners  are 
influenced  under  every  circumstance.  Propriety 
never  desires  deviation  from  any  of  tho  laws  of  re- 
fined society,  and  neither  seeks  notice  nor  admira- 
tion, which,  from  their  natures,  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  its  own  characteristics.  Improper  familiar- 
ities, lia.ughtiness,  intrusive  forwardnesss  to  superi- 
ors, and  insolence  to  inferiors  ;  the  indulgence  of 
whims  by  which  our  conduct  to  others  may  be  influ- 
enced, are  all  equally  unknown  to  propriety. 

M.iiNNER. — Ease  of  manner  in  a  woman  is  very 
pleasing,  when  the  self-possession  wjaich  gives  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  masculine  courage,  or  by  an  un- 
due value  for  herself.  In  genefaj,  the  manners  will 
be  free  from  any  painful  degree  of  constraint,  when 
tlie  niind  is  not  engaged  upon  self,  or  occupied  with 
tho  idea  of  exciting.-  attention  or  admiration  from 
those  around.  Affectation  has  its  origin  from  these 
sources ;  and  this,  besides  being  a  symptom  of  a 
weak  mind,  is  entirely  destructive  of  good  manners. 
Good  sense  and  simplicity  of  manners  are  generally 
companions,  forming  a  natural  gentility,  which  is  far 
preferable  to  any  artificial  politeness,  inasmuch  as 
ihe  one  is  apart  of  the  individual  herself,  and  the 
other  only  a  garb  worn  when  occasion  calls  for  it. 
Hov.over,  those  who  possess  this  natural  gentility 
may,  by  mixing  in  good  society,  have  the  additional 
polish  given  to  it,  which  afterwards  distinguishes  it 
as  the  perfection  of  good  manners. 

EconoMY, —  The  art  of  economising  and  rendering 
all  kinds  of  food  as  palatable  and  nourishing  as  pos- 
sible, by  dilferent  modes  of  cookery,  will  repay  the 
mistress  of  a  household  for  the  investigation,  and 
should  indisputably  i'ojrra  a  part  ef  the  regular  in- 
struction of  young  females.  To  this,  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  maturity,  may  profitably  be  added 
the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  all  the  neooss3.ry  arti- 
cles consumed  in  the  family,  whether  for  the  tabl-e 
or  the  wardrobe,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  each 
whjeh  are  requisite  for  their  respective  uses.  As 
theory  is  of  little  avj-il,  unless  exemplified  by  prac- 
tice, they  should  be  habituated  to  fill  the  department 
of  house  keeper,  under  the  inspection  of  their  mother, 
not  only  by  purchasing  the  different  commodities 
wanted  fur  tho  use  of  a  family,  but  likewise  by 
keeping  an  e.xact  account  of  t.'ie  domestic  expanses, 
:which  will  afford  opportunities  of  teaching  them  a 
judicious  application  of  money,  and  giving  them 
distinct  ideas,  wljiirc  frugality  may  be  properly  ex- 
erted, and  where  greater  latitude  may  be  allov/ed. 

JV".  E.  Fanner. 

The  safe  road  to  happiness  is  to  limit  oar  desires 
to  our  fortune,  instead  cf  straining  to  enlarge  our 
fortune  to  our  desires . ;  ^ 

Tho  gratification  of  our  desire  is 
thing  that  can  bofal  us. 
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for  tue  miscellany. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Harry  Bernard,  as  honest  and  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  was  bred,  though  somewhat  eccentric  in  his 
ways,  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  His  reputation 
with  the  young  misses  of  his  acquaintance  has  suff'er- 
ed  extremely,  owing  not  so  much  to  the  oddity  of  his 
behaviour,  as  to  the  reckless  inattention  he  shews 
towards  all  of  them,  w'lthout  hardly  an  exception. 
This  indifference  to  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  the 
other  sex,  of  course  has  brought  down  upon  him 
their  severest  animadversion,  so  that  his  case  has 
been  truly  lamentable.  At  one  moment  they  tor- 
ment him  with  their  sly  looks  and  whisperino-s, 
and  the  next,  throwing  off"  all  reserve,  they  laugh 
at  his  personal  appearance — though  it  is  better 
than  ordinary — and  imagine  his  mind  to  be  weak 
and  simple — though  in  truth  it  is  highly  cultiva- 
ted— and  his  address  rude  and  unaccomplished,  be- 
cause as  I  think,  he  is  not  submissive  enough  to  their 
will  and  sufficiently  careful  of  their  comfort.  I  hats 
to  meddle  in  these  matters,  and  yet  for  my  life  I  can't 
refuse  his  request.  The  amount  of  it  is  this.  Ho 
would  inform  all  lady-satirists  that  they  have  already 
completely  corrected  his  faults — that  h«  has  no  far- 
ther use  for  them  in  tattling  about  the  ugliness  of  his 
person,  or  the  rusticity  of  his  manners.  He  thinks  he 
shall  be  able  by  their  inuendoes,  censures  and  anony- 
mous letters,  to  walk,  speak,  look  and  act  entirely  to 
their  satisfaction — acknowledges  himself  to  be  under 
the  greatest  obligations  for  whatthev  have  done,  and 
politely  insists  that  they  put  themselves  on  his  ac- 
count to  no  farther  trouble.  Should  they  not  in  their 
disinterestedness,  and  honest  zeal  for  his  good,  grant 
him  this  favor  in  lull,  he  most  humbly  begs  at  least 
for  a  respite,  say  for  three  or  four  months,  when  if 
his  whole  conduct  and  demeanor  is  not  approved  of, 
he  will  give  them  entire  liberty  to  commence  again. 
He  will  strive  to  hia  utmost  to  gain  their  unqualified 
approbation,  by  dancing  attendance  night  and  day — 
he  will  call  them  pretty,  and  charming,  though  they 
be  as  ugly  and  pettish  as  his  old  grandame,  who  by 
tjsc  way  he  says,  suffers  from  the  comparison — he 
will  always  reply  with  a  smile  or  a  simper,  yes  miss, 
or  no  miss,  just  exactly  as  they  wish  him,  and  talk  cf 
nothing  in  their  presence  but  of  gewgaws,  novels, 
(jandies  and  cotillion  parties —flatter  those  that  he  is 
with,  and  slander  all  others — in  fine,  he  pledges  his 
word  and  honor  that  to  gain  their  applause  he  will 
try  heart  and  soul  to  be  a  thorough-going  lady 's-man. 
My  friend  appears  to  be  enraged  with  all  woman- 
kind. He  vents  his  bitter  irony  upon  the  vrhole 
"  herd."  He  describes  them  as  monsters,  and  hav- 
ing a  classic  taste,  called  them  harpies,  Aloctos, 
and  CelenniB.  He  swears  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood  the  thing  very  well,  when  they  represen- 
ted the  Furies  as-of  their  ses.  To  illustrate  the  bad- 
ness of  their  character,  he  recites  the  account  of  the 
seduction  of  Adam  by  mother  Eve — runs  through  the 
satires  of  Simonides. and  quotes  everyPoetunder  Hea- 
ven. I  seldom  coincide  with  his  remarks, but  as  he  was 
rantinf  yesterday  he  brouglit  in  one,  whicli  I  must 
confess,  as-dearly  as  I  love  the  ladies,  is  applicable,  if 
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not  to  all,  at  least  to  \'cry  many  of  them.  By  this 
confession  I  am  not  afraid  of  giving  offence,  because 
I  am  well  aware,  that  although  what  he  said  be  true 
ill  a  great  measure,  not  a  singlo  one  of  the  fairies 
would  do  herself  the  gross  injustice  to  take  upon  her 
own  responsibility  the  least  jot  of  the  charge. 

With  all  their  modesty,  delicacy  and  virtue,  said 
my  friend,  tlioy  have  an  equal  share  of  gab,  vanity 
and  presumption.  Allowing  them  all  their  \yeak- 
ness  and  efieniinacy  to  the  smallest  particle,,  they 
have 

'•Linguae  centum— oraque  centum 
Ferrea  vox" — 
A  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspired  with  iroii  lungs." 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

Mtt.  Editor, 

Will  you  allow  your  correspondent  "Delia"  to 
trespass  once  more  on  your  patience  ?  She  pledges 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  As 
her  time  is  short  and  precious,  she  has  none  to  spend 
in  a  studied,  elaborate  exordium. 

Your  correspondent  "  Patrick"  appears  to  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  circumstance,',that  the  writer 
■of  a  communication  in  your  last  signed  "Delia,"  is 
not,  probably,  one  of  the  "gentler  sex."  If  ho  can 
establish  this  point,  he  certainly  is  a  gentleman  of 
no  ordinary  ingenuity  and  discernment  !  But  what, 
Sir,  Delia  would  enquire,  has  this  to  do  with  the 
business  before  us  ?  Just  nothing  at  all.  He  must 
needs  say  sonietliing  in  reply,  and  why  not  grasp  at 
every  straw  and  shadow  that  offers.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  ho  has  said  on  this  subject,  "Delia"  is 
Delia  still.  But  it  seems  "Delia  is  a  shrew"  !  Ah! 
Mr.  "  Patrick  Pctruchio,"  you  have  then  "taken  a 
shrew  in  hand,"  and  what  is  the  result.'  Do  you 
feel  confident  you  have  convinced  any  reader  of  the 
Miscellany,  that  Delist  is  a  "shrew".'  But  let  us 
look  at  this ;  nuist  Delia  be  called  a  '^'shrew,"  for 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  writer,  to 
both  writer  and  reader As  the  "style  and  manner" 
of  this  "able"  writer  had  been  imitated  before, 
could  she  not  reasonably  be  fearful  it  would  be  imi- 
tated in  the  piece  referred  to,  and  thus  be  the  means 
of  spreading  sophistry,  putrefaction  and  death, in  the 
literary  world  The  readers  of  the  Miscellany  can 
consider  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  this  classical  epithet.  Our  author  further 
observes,  "  will  the  discreet  Delia  be  understood  to 
Bay  it  is  no  infringement  of  one's  rights  that  his  sig- 
nature ia  assumed,  or  his  language  parodied  No  ! 
Sir  Patrick  !  the  "  discreet  Delia  '  will  not  say  this, 
but  she  will  say  you  do  not  state  the  caso  fairly. — 
Should  you  ask,  (in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  first  communication)  is  it  no  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  an  "able"  and  "e.xperi- 
cnced"  writer,  of  one  who  has  "gained  a  reputation," 
that  his  signature  is  assumed,  and  his  language  par- 
odied by  a  puny,  insignificant,  "puerile"  scribbler, 
Delia  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  ne.xt  interrogation,  asked  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  preceding,  is  synonymous  with  it, 
and  embraces  the  same  error,  which  the  reader  can 
easily  correct.    Our  friend  "Patrick"  further  says, 

within  the  last  50  years  there  has  been  an  attempt 
by  one  Iredell,"  &c.  But  was  Iredell  an  insignifi- 
cant writer.'  Was  that  production  puny , "puerile," 
tliat  could  be  palmed  on  the  public  for  Shakspeare's, 
with  such  success  as  to  deceive  thousands .'  Fur- 
ther on  we  find,  the  "  communication  was  not  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  arrogating  any  superiority 
over  the  most  insignifjeant  scribbler"!  But  "fat- 
rick"  hag  changed  bis  tunc  !  What  better  means 
forjudging  of  a  man's  purpose  can  we  have,  than  his 
own  language .'  He  once  called  himself  "able  and 
experienced"— ho  had  "gained  a  reputation" — ^^and 
denominated  the  writers  for  the  Miscellany,  male 
and  female,  "young  and  inexperienced,"  and  their 
productions  "puerile"  I  Delia  cannot  be  "  conscious 
of  the  application  of  his  remarks,"  for  she  is  alto- 


gether a  new  correspondent  for  the  Miscellany,  hav- 
ing never  written  for  it  before.  Of  the  sentences 
immediately  succeoeding  the  ibove  quotation,  I  can 
give  my  opinion  in  one  trite,  perhaps  vulgar  phrase. 
Our  worthy  "Patrick"  seems  to  have  "kicked  up  a 
dust,  in  order  to  get  off  in  the  smother."  We  can- 
not, Mr.  Editor,  forbear  congratulating  your  "  able" 
correspondent  on  the  acquisition  of  so  illustrious 
and  interesting  a  signature.  We  hope  it  may,  and 
firmly  believe  it  will  be  impregnable.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  grace  it  with  his  "  e.xperienccd"  produc- 
tions, and  BO  be  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  name  of 
Erin's  genuine  Bons,  but  a  rich  blessing  to  the  world. 
This  debate,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  will  prob- 
ably close  with  this  communication.  My  object  has 
been  not  as  "Patrick''  explains  it,  to  excite  turmoil 
and  commotion,  not  to  "  do  battle  in  every  cause  but 
my  own" — but  to  show  that  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  writer  of  the  original  piece  were  sordid 
and  ungenerous;  and  as  "Patrick"  has  assured  us 
his  object  is  accomplished,  and  I  am  certain,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  desire,  my  own  is,  1  presume  we  shall 
re^t-inutually  satisfied. 

DELIA. 


(CrWe  copy  the  following  article  from  the  first 
Number  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  edited 
by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis— it  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor. 

THE  SHUNAMITE.* 

It  was  a  sultry  day  of  summer  time. 

The  sun  pour'd  down  upon  the  ripen'd  grain 

With  quiv'ring  heat,  and  the  suspended  leaves 

Hung  motionless.    The  cattle  on  the  hills 

Stood  still,  and  the  divided  flock  were  all 

Laying  their  nostrils  to  the  cooling  roots. 

And  the  sky  look'd  like  silver,  and  it  seem'd 

As  if  the  air  had  fainted,  and  the  pulse 

Of  nature  had  run  down,  and  ceas'd  to  beat. 

"  Haste. thee,  my  childl"  the  Syriitn  mother  said, 
"  Thy  father  is  athirst  I" — and  from  the  depths 
Of  the  cool  well,  under  the  leaning  tree. 
She  drew  refreshing  water,  and  with  thoughts 
Of  God's  sweet  goodness  stirring  at  her  heart, 
She  bless'd  her  beautifiil  boy,  and  to  his  way 
Committed  him.    And  he  went  lightly  on. 
With  his  soft  hands  pross'd  closely  to  the  cool 
Stone  vessel,  and  his  little  naked  feet 
Lifted  with  watchful  care,  and  o'er  the  hills. 
And  thro'  the  light  green  hollows,  where  the  lambs 
Go  for  the  tender  grass,  he  kept  his  way. 
Wiling  its  distance  with  his  simple  thoughts. 
Till,  in  the  wilderness  of  sheaves,  with  brows 
Throbbing  with  heat,  he  set  his  burden  down. 

Childhood  is  restless  ever,  and  the  bpy 
Stay'd  not  within  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 
But  with  a  joyous  industry  went  forth 
Into  the  reaper's  places,  and  bound  up 
His  tiny  sheaves,  and  plaited  cunningly 
The  pliant  withs  out  of  the  shining  strav/. 
Cheering  their  labor  on,  till  they  forgot 
The  veiy  weariness  of  their  stooping  toil 
In  the  beguiling  of  his  earnest  mirth. 
Presently  he  was  silent,  and  his  eys 
Closed  as  with  dizzy  pain,  and  with  his  hands 
Press'd  hard  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  breast 
Heaving  with  the  suppression  of  a  cry, 
He  uttered  a  faint  murmur,  and  fell  back 
Upon  the  loosen'd  sheaf,  insensible. 

They  bore  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  lay 
Upon  her  knees  till  noon — and  then  he  di«d  ! 
She  had  watch'd  every  breath,  and  kept  her  hand 
Soft  on  his  forehead,  and  gazed  in  upon 
The  dreamy  languor  of  his  listless  eye  ; 
And  she  had  laid  back  all  his  sunny  curls, 
And  kiss'd  his  delicate  lip,  and  lifted  hini 
Into  her  bosom,  till  her  heart  grew  strong — 
His  beauty  was  so  unlike  death  !    She  leaned 

*2  Ktngt,  iy.  18—37. 


Over  him  now,  that  she  might  catch  the  low 
Sweet  music  of  his  breath,  that  she  had  learned 
To  love  when  he  was  slumbering  at  her  side 
In  his  unconscious  infancy — 

— "  So  still ! 
'Tis  a  soft  sleep  !    How  beautiful  he  lies, 
With  his  fair  forehead,  and  the  rosy  veins 
Playing  so  freshly  in  his  sunny  cheek  ! 
How  could  they  say  that  he  would  die!    Oh  God! 
I  could  not  lose  him  !    I  have  treasured  all 
His  childhood  in  my  heart,  and  even  now, 
As  he  has  slept,  my  memory  has  been  there. 
Counting  like  ingots  all  his  winning  ways — 
His  unforg.otten  sweetness. — 

— "  Yet  so  still  !— 
How  like  this  breathless  slumber  is  to  death  ! 
I  could  believe  that  in  that  bosom  now 
There  were  no  pulse — it  beats  so  languidly  I 
I  cannot  pee  it  stir ;  but  bis  red  lip  ! — 
Death  would  not  be  so  very  beautifiil  ! 
And  that  half  smile — would  death  have  left  that 
iliere.' 

— And  should  I  not  have  felt  that  he  would  die  .' 
And  have  I  not  wept  over  him  .'  and  pray'd 
Morning  and  night  for  hini? — and  could  he  die  .' 
— No — God  will  keep  him.    He  will  be  my  pride 
Many  long  years  to  come,  and  this  fair  hair 
Be  of  a  deeper  blue  when  he  is  grown  ; 
And  he  will  be  so  tall,  and  I-  shall  look 
With  such  a  pride  upon  him  ! — He  to  die  !" 
And  the  fond  mother  lifted  his  soft  curls, 
And  smiled,  as  if 'twere  mockery  to  think 
That  such  fair  things  could  perish. — 
— Suddenly 
Her  hand  shrunk  from  him,  and  the  color  fled 
From  herlix'd  lip,  and  her  supporting  knees 
Were  shook  beneath  hei  child.     Her  hand  ha,d 
toncli'd 

His  forehead,  as  she  dallied  with  hia  hair — 
And  it  was  cold — like  clay  !    Slow — very  slow 
Came  the  misgiving  that  her  child  was  dead, 
She  sat  a  moment,  and  iier  eyes  were  clos'd 
In  a  still  prayer  for  strength,  and  then  she  took  _ 
His  little  hand  and  press  d  it  earnestly — 
And  put  her  lip  to  his — and  look'd  again 
Fearfully  on  him,  and  then  bending  low, 
She  whisper'd  in  his  ear,  "  My  son  ! — My  son  I" 
And  as  the  echo  died,  and  not  a  sound 
Broke  on  the  stillness,  and  he  lay  there  still. 
Motionless  on  her  knee — the  truth  icould  come  ! 
And  with  a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  if  her  heart 
Were  crush'd,  she  lifted  him  and  held  him  close 
Into  her  bosom — with  a  mother's  thought — 
As  if  death  had  no  power  to  touch  him  there  ! 

The  man  of  God  came  forth,  and  led  the  child 
Unto  his  mother,  and  went  on  his  way. 
And  he  ivas  there — her  beautiful — her  own — 
Living  and  smiling  on  her — with  his  arms 
Folded  about  her  neck,  and  his  warm  breath 
Breathing  upon  her  lips,  and  in  her  ear 
The  music  of  his  gentle  voice  once  more  ! 

Oh  for  a  burning  word  that  would  express 
The  measure  of  a  mother's  holy  joy, 
Wlieii  God  has  given  hack  to  her,  her  child 
I'rom  death's  dark  portal.    It  surpasseth  v/ords. 


There's  Tricks  in  a  Trades  but  ours  (as  the  lawyer 
said  to  his  client.)  An  honest  rustic  went  into  the 
shop  of  a  quaker  to  buy  a  hat,  for  which  259.  were 
demanded.  He  offered  20s.  "  As  I  live,"  said  the 
quaker,"!  cannot  afford  to  give  it  thee  at  that 
price."  ^' .']s  you  live .'"  exclaimed  the  countryman, 
"  then  you  may  live  more  moderately  "  Friend," 
said  the  quaker,  "thou  shall  have  the  hat  for  nothing, 
t  have  sold  hats  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ai)d  my 
trjek  v/as  never  found  out  till  now." 


The  best  practical  rule  of  morality  is,  never  to  do 
any  (King  but  what  you  are  willing  all  the  world 
should  know. 

Be  moderate  in  your  pleasures,  tliatyour  relish  for 
them  may  continue. 
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THE  FOUJVT. 

[From  Barton's  JVeic-  Year's  EDe.] 
I  KNOW  THY  PATH 
1  know  thy  path  has  many  a  cloud, 

With  many  a  rankling  thorn  is  fraught; 
I  know  thy  spirit  oft  is  bowed 

With  heavy  care  and  anxious  thought. 
Nor  boasts  mine  own  so  much  of  bTiss, 
That  1  could  love  thee  less  for  this. 

*****  JT 

Yet  lift  up  head  and  heart  in  hope, 
Tread  on  thy  dark  and  thorny  wav, 

?»Irekly  with  toil  and  sorrow  cope. 
Be  patient  faith  thy  spirit's  stay, 

So  shalt  thou  yet  His  goodness  own, 

Whose  love  conducts  through  "paths  unknown." 

E'en  now  at  times  amid  the  gloom 

Of  severing  clouds,  a  light  is  seen, 
At  intervals  the  transient  bloom 

Of  flowers  spring  up  life's  thorn's  between  ; 
If  rare  such  blossom  and  such  beam. 
The  brighter  from  that  cause  they  seem. 

O  think  not  they  would  show  so  fair. 

Were  flowers  and  sunshine  always  ours; 
Those  who  life's  pleasures  only  share, 

Know  little  of  affection's  powers  ; 
Nor  can  the  purer  hopes  of  Heaven, 
To  hearts  that  live  for  earth,  be  given. 
*  ****** 
If  not  in  time,  of  this  be  sare, 

Well  can  eternity  make  up. 
By  joys  unfading,  pangless,  pure, 

For  trials,  thorns,  and  sorrow's  cup; 
And  more  than  sunshine's  brightest  glow. 
Atone  for  darkest  clouds  below. 


TO  A  FRIKND. 

BY  BERNARD  B.4RT0N. 

Tlie  steersman,  in  a  summer  night. 

When  cloudless  are  the  skies, 
May  gaze  upon  their  orbs  of  light 

"Till  slumber  close  his  eyes ; 

But  when  the  winds  are  loud  and  stern, 

And  Heaven  is  drear  and  dark, 
Taosie  alone  his  glance  will  turn  ; 

By  that  he  guides  his  bark. 

So  clouds  have  veil'd  each  star  and  sun, 

Once  wont  my  sky  to  cheer  ; 
And  thou  art  now  my  polar  one, 

By  which  my  course  I  steer. 

Poetical. — Our  readers  may  remember  the  beauti- 
ful apostrophe  in  Lalla  Rookh,  beginning 
"  Oh  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay, 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away,"  &c. 
In  a  late  Georgia  Courier  we  find  the  following 
parody — the  last  stanza  is  exquisitely  affecting,  and 
is  founded  on  the  universal  experience  of  childhood. 

Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ; 
I  never  had  a  bird  or  flower, 
That  did  not  fly  or  fade  away. 


I  never  had  a  little  kit. 

To  purr  so  softly  on  my  lap. 
But  fortune's  malice  follow'd  it, 

To  kill  by  cur,  or  school-boy's  rap. 

I  never  had  a  bit  of  toast 

Particularly  good  and  wide, 
But  fell  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

And  always  on  the  lutter'd  side. 

THOU  ART  AMID  THE  FESTIVE  HALLS. 
Thou  art  amid  the  festive  halls. 

Where  beauty  wakes  her  spells  for  th^o, 
Where  music  on  thy  spirit  falls 

Like  moon-light  on  the  sea! 
But  now  while  fairer  brows  are  smiling, 
And  brighter  lips  thy  heart  beguiling, 

Think'st  thou  of  me 

Fair  forms  and  faces  pass  thee  by, 

Like  bright  creations  of  a  dream  ;  '  ' 

And  love-ht  eyes  when  thou  art  nigh,  ■ 

With  softer  splendours  beam  :  "  ■ 

Lite's  gayest  witcheries  are  round  thee. 
But  now,  while  mirth  and  joy  surround  thee, 

Think'st  thou  of  me 


A  Matchless  Ventriloquist. — The  celebrated 
Monsier  Alexandre,  whose  powers  of  ventriloquism 
have  been  so  much  admired,  seems  to  be  outdone  in 
his  art,  by  an  American  bird,  the  yellow  breasted  chat, 
(Pipra  Pollyglotta.)  When  the  haunt  of  this  bird  is 
approached,  he  scolds  the  intruder  in  an  endless  va- 
riety of  odd,  uncouth  monosyllables,  difficult  to  des- 
cribe, but  easily  imitated,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird 
himself,  and  draw  him  onwards  to  a  good  distance. 
In  such  a  case,  his  responses  are  constant  and  rapid, 
expressive  of  anxiety  and  anger  ;  and,  while  the  bird 
is  always  unseen,  the  voice  snifts  from  place  to  place 
among  the  bushes,  as  if  proceeding  from  a  spirit. — 
First  are  heard  short  notes,  like  the  whistling  of  a 
duck's  wings,  beginning  loud  and  rapid,  becoming 
lower  and  slower,  till  they  end  in  detached  notes. — 
Then  succeeds  something  like  the  barking  of  puppies, 
followed  by  a  variety  of  guttural  sounds,  like  those 
of  the  same  quadruped,  and  ending  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  but  much  hoarser.  All  these  are  given  with 
great  vehemence,  and  in  different  keys,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear sometimes  at  a  great  distance,  and  instantly  a- 
gain  quite  near  you.  In  mild,  serene  moonlight 
nights,  it  continues  this  motley  medley  of  ventrilo- 
quism the  whole  night  long,  responding  to  its  own 
echoes. — American  Oniitlwlogy. 

A  SENSIBLE  Swine. — A  brewer,  in  a  certain  town 
in  the  north  of  England,  had  lately  an  animal  of  the 
swine  tribe,  of  uncommon  fineness  of  symmetry  and 
appearance.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his  own  at- 
tractiveness ;  apd  almost  every  day,  he  was  seen  ex- 
hibiting the  beauty  of  his  shape  and  size  on  a  prome- 
nade, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  all  the 
other  fashionables  of  that  good  town  were  wont  to 
recreate.  It  happened,  hov/ever,  that  the  quadruped 
had  his  own  besetting  weaknesses  ;  and,  when  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  brewery  brought  periodically 
to  his  share  some  of  the  good  things  of  potent  na- 
ture, the  Corinthian  got  completely  tipsy.  But  the 
sensible  beast  fiad  a  feeling  of  the  degradation  he 
that  brought  upon  himself ;  and  let  the  day  be  ever 
so  fine,  or  the  promenade  ever  so  brilliant,  he  would 
never  be  found  among  the  company  when  ho  had 
exceeded  at  the  inebriating  trough.  He  skulked  a- 
mong  the  darker  lanes  and  closes,  and  fairly  shunned 
all  observation  and  notice. 

A  greater  portion  of  young  ladies  act  more  from 
impulse  than  reflection.  Impulses  are  the  founda- 
tion of  habits,  and  habits  constitute  character. 
Hence  are  the  duties  of  parents,  first  to  excite  virtu- 
ous and  good  impulses,  and  secondly,  while  girls  are 
young,  to  fill  their  minds  with  lcnov,'ledge,  and  the 
materials  of  leflection  in  abundance,  that  when  call- 
ed upon  in  the  intercourse  of  society  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  like  wealthy  artizans,  they  may 


have  a  large  stock  of  information,  and  use  the  tods 
and  implements  or  thought  with  ease,  celeritj-  aiid 
precision. 


DRESS  THE  MIND. 

On  Sunday  morning,  before  going  to  church, 
what  a  dressing  there  is  among  all  classes,  and  what 
a  stir  to  appear  gay  and  pleasingl  It  is  quite  sufli- 
c.ient  for  the  great  purposes  of  our  existence  to  wash 
the  outside  of  the  platter.  Curls  may  be  arranged, 
fine  tortoise  shell  combs  fixed,  sparkling  earrings 
hung,  splendid  garments  displayed,  and  3-'et  perhaps 
the  gay  fair  one's  mind  maybe  poisoned  with  con- 
ceit, troubled  with  rivalry  and  kept  on  the  t-jrture  by 
ignorance  and  vanity.  Windsor  soap  does  not  wash 
out  the  stains  of  the  heart;  Cologne  water  cannot 
throw  a  fragrance  over  an  impure  mind,  nor  will  all 
the  rubies  of  Golconda  dazzle  the  recording  angel 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  filling  up  the  leaves  of  tlie 
book  of  retribution. 

We  content  ourselves  with  appearing  to  be  what 
we  are  not,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  what  we  ap- 
pear. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev  Mr  Upham,  I\Ir  Gilbert  G. 
Newhall  to  Miss  Eliza  Endicott  Gray. 

Last  evening  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Lane  to  Miss  Mehitable  M.  Ring. 

At  Danvers,  by  Rev  Mr  Drinkwater,  Mr  Benia- 
min  C.  Osborne,  of  Danvers,  to  Miss  Abi  Peabody , 
of  Middleton. 

in  Ipswich,  by  Rev  Mr  Kimball,  Theodore  An- 
drews, Esq  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Ammi  R.  Smith. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  Charles  Davis,  to  Miss  Clara 
Brown. 

In  Fall  River,  Mr  Andrew  C.  Fearing,  merchant 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Aldiborontiphoros  Bowen,  of  the 
former  place. 

At  Dover,  N.  H.  Mr  Calvin  Chaplin,  of  Danvers, 
to  Miss  Hannah  H.  Snell,  of  Dover. 

AtSandback,  Eng.  Mr  Samuel  Elsby,  aged  50,  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Wood,  aged  16.  The  bridegroom  is 
an  athletic  man,  full  6  feet  in  height,  and  the  bride 
of  the  diminutive  stature  of  3  feet.  Such  was  the 
excitement  that  the  factories  closed  for  the  day,  and 
the  happy  pair  were  escorted  to  church  by  a  large  as- 
semblage of  people,  and  serenaded  by  a  full  band  of 
music,  consisting  of  tin  cans,  and  corresponding  ac- 
complishments. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs  Elizabeth  H.  Markoe,  aged  76. 
Mrs  Susanna  Silver,  wife  of  Capt  James  Silver, 
aged  58. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mrs  Hannah  Ward, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  Miles  Ward,  aged  86  years  and  4 
months. 

Miss  Eunice  Story,  aged  28. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bartlett. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Andrews,  daughter  of  the  lato 
Joseph  Andrews. 

In  Essex,  Capt  William  Choate,  aged  38. 

In  Ipswich,  Miss  Mary  Kendall,  aged  28.  She  fell 
into  the  fire,  it  is  supposed  in  a  fit,  and  was  so  shock- 
ingly burned  as  to  cause  her  death  in  a  short  time. 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs  Betsy  How,  aged  64,  wife  of 
Mr  John  How. 

Onboard  brig  Envoy,  of  Boston,  at  sea,  Feb.  8, 
Mr  James  L.  Bessom,  mate,  of  Marblehead,  aged  27. 

At  Canton,  in  August  last,  Mr  Benjamin  Hale, 
of  this  town,  aged  21,  seaman  on  board  ship  Sumatra. 


[CFThose  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  reccir- 
ed  their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  recciv 
ed.  New  subscribers  are  furnished  witk  the  num- 
bers already  printed.  
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THE   VILLAGE  BALL: 

Or,  ELLAS  BIRTH-DAY. 

"  Nurs'd  io  the  soliturle  of  nature,  she 
Hecame  the  aoul  of  purity  and  grace, 
The  mirror  of  its  native  loveliness." 

The  village  bells  rung  a  merry  peal,  the  morn  ap- 
peared bright  as  the  hopes  of  youth,  and  not  a  face 
but  shone  with  joyous  gladness.  Every  one  seemed 
full  of  business,  some  were  seen  going  to  and  fro, 
others  were  observed  returning  from  the  fields  laden 
with  the  choicest  flowers,  while  many  a  bashful  mai- 
den, full  of  joy  and  hope,  sat  gaily  weaving  a  simple 
wreath  of  jessamine. 

The  village  inhabitants  were  now  attracted  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  a  travelling  carriage  and  four.  It 
stopped  at  the  principal  inn,  and  a  Stranger  of  im- 
posing appearance  alighted.  It  was  easily  seen  that 
he  was  a  person  of  consequence — the  haughty,  yet 
graceful  dignity  of  his  whole  demeanour,  spoke  at 
once  his  rank,  and  even  the  courteous  urbanity  of 
his  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  it  is  only  condescen- 
sion." 

Addressing  himself  to  his  host,  he  enquired  the 
reason  of  the  bustle  in  the  Village. 

"  Why,  your  honor,"  answered  the  Landlord, 
whose  name  was  Merton,  "  it  is  Miss  Ella's  birth- 
day, and  they  are  going  to  have  a  grand  Ball." 

"  And  who  is  Miss  Ella  ?"  asked  the  Stranger. 

"  And  have  you  not  heard  of  Miss  Ella  Cleave- 
land  i  She  is  the  pride  of  our  Village — beloved  by 
the  young,  and  adored  by  the  old — she  is  never 
seen,  but  admiration  and  blessings  follow  her  foot- 
steps i" 

"  She  must  certainly  be  a  prodigy  of  wonder," 
sarcastically  observed  the  Stranger,  but  I  suppose, 
ilia  i  joiiied  to  tills  perfection  of  laini/i  shtj  is  old,  and 
ugliness  personified." 

"  Miss  Ella  Cleaveland  old  and  Ugly  I  nay,  now 
you  do  but  banter  me  :  why  the  sun  never  shone 
upon  a  lovelier  creature — and  as  to  age,  this  day  she 
numbers  but  seventeen  summers." 

"  Aye,  I  had  forgotten  that  to-day  the  village  cele- 
brates her  birth — and  so  this  peerless  Ella  is  young, 
lovely,  and  amiable — is  it  so,  good  Landlord 

"  I  do  entreat  you  to  see  and  judge  for  yourself,'" 
replied  Mr.  Merton ;  "  come  this  evening  to  the 
Mansion,  and  if  you  do  not  say  Miss  Ella  is  lovely  as 
an  angel,  then  never  call  me  Landlord  again." 

"  A  fair  oiFer  'pon  honor,"  cried  the  Stranger, 
whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  Beverly — "  and  I  accept  the 
challenge — but  will  a  stranger  be  welcomed  at  the 
Mansion — shall  I  be  considered  an  intruder  .'" 

"Ah!  no,  indeed,  I'll  warrant  you  will  be  made 
welcome — the  father  of  Ella  Cleaveland  is  famed 
for  kind  hospitality." 

"  Well,  with  your  permission,"  said  Mr.  Beverly, 
"  I  will  now  retire  to  change  my  dress,  for  1  must 
put  on  all  my  graces  to  do  honor  to  this  charminor 
Ella.'' 

That  evening,  the  lights  blazed  in  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland — the  village  maidens,  bright  with 
rosy  health  and  cheerfulness,  were  thronging  there  ; 
some  attended  by  a  gay  and  gallant  youth,  while 
others  breathed  a  secret  wish  that  they  might  appear 
pleasing  in  the  eye  of  "  him  they  loved  best." 

Among  the  numerous  visitants  was  our  friend,  Mr 
Merton,  and  with  him  appeared  the  elegant  Stran- 
ger, Mr.  Beverlj',  who,  advancing  into  the,  Hall,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  received  with 
mingled  politeness  and  kindness.  On  entering  the 
room,  where  the  dancers  were  assembled,  Mr.  Bev- 
erly's attention  was  rivetted  on  a  lovely  girl,  upon 
whom  he  could  not  look  without  instant  emotion. — 
Her  face  and  features  were  illumined  with  sweet  ex- 
pression, and  there  was  in  her  countenance  such 
sense  and  innocence  united,  that  it  was  impossible  to 


behold  without  wishing  to  know  her.  She  was  mod- 
estly attired  in  a  white  muslii*  dress — a  white  satin 
ribband  bound  round  her  slender  waist,  and  flowed 
to  the  ground,  while  a  half-blown  rose  was  the  sole 
and  simple  ornament  of  her  head. 

"  Merton,  my  wise  Landlord,  '  cried  Mr.  Beverly, 
"  you  have  conquered — that  lovely  female  must  be 
Ella,  and  I  no  longer  wonder  at  what  you  have  said." 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  your  doubts  would  all  end  when 
you  had  seen  her,"  answered  the  delighted  Mr.  Mer- 
ton, "  but  come,  shall  I  present  jou  .'"' 

"  Nay,  one  moment  wait,"  replied  Mr.  Beverly, 
"  for  see  she  is  going  to  dance." 

Ella,  for  it  was  indeed  her,  was  now  led  up  to  the 
top  of  the  dance.  Her  graceful  form  appeared  all 
animation,  and  the  enraptured  Mr.  Beverly  followed 
her  light  footsteps  through  all  the  mazes  of  the 
sprightly  figure.  When  it  had  concluded,  he  turned 
to  seek  his  good  friend,  the  Landlord,  whom  he 
found  in  close  conversation  with  Mr.  Cleaveland. 

Upon  Mr.  Beverly's  expressing  a  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Cleaveland,  her  father  led  him  towards 
her.  Ella  received  his  compliments  with  a  blush, 
but  the  intelligence  which  flaghed  from  her  dark  and 
eloquent  eye,  penetrated  his  heart,  and  he  felt  that 
to  be  beloved  by  Ella,  he  would  willingly  resign 
rank,  fortune — all. 

He  spent  a  delightful  half  hour  in  conversation 
with  her,  and  was  as  much  charmed  with  her  mind 
as  he  had  been  by  her  lovely,  unaffected  manner. 
To  sit  beside  her  all  the  evening,  would  have  been 
the  height  of  happiness,  but  Mr,  Beverly  knew  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  engross  her  attention  from  all 
the  company,  and  rising,  iie  bowed  to  her  with  a  re- 
gret he  could  illy  disguise.       ,  . 

Where  was  now  all  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
haughty  Mr.  Beverly  — all  had  ifled,  all  vanquished 
by  the  unobtrusive  graces  of  a  village  maiden — he 
could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses — and 
the  proud  Mr.  Beverly,  he  who  had  scorned  the  no- 
ble and  wealthy  city  belles,  he,  who  had  mingled  in 
the  gay  and  alluring  circles  of  high  birth  and  fashion, 
was  now  conquered  by  the  resistless  charms  of  inno- 
cent loveliness! 

Such  were  his  feelings,  as  he  sat  in  total  abstrac- 
tion, unmindful  of  all  that  passed  around  him,  ex- 
cept only  when  Ella  would  occasionally  address  a 
few  words  to  him  ;  then  he  would  start  and  look  so 
conscious,  that  Ella  thought  it  was  only  common  po- 
liteness made  her  wish  to  sit  beside  him,  and  beguile 
his  mind  from  painful  thoughts. 

"Come,"  said  she,  playfully,  "you  must  dance, 
or  I  shall  fear  oui  mirth  annoys  you." 

"  And  would  Ella  wish  to  see  me  happy  ?" 
"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Ella,  blushing  at  the  fix- 
ed expression  of  his  look,  "  I  would  have  all  around 
me  happy." 

"  So  young  and  artless,  and  yet  so  highly  gifted," 
exclaimed  Beverly,  gazing  on  her. 

"  Nay,"  said  Ella,  "  do  not  flatter,  or  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  run  away  from  you." 

She  gave  him  a  lovely  smile  as  she  said  this,  and 
ere  he  could  return  an  answer,  her  hand  was  claimed 
for  the  ensuing  dance.  We  will  not  fatigue  our  rea- 
der with  a  longer  detail  of  the  festivities  of  the  birth 
night  ball, — suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  its  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Beverly  really  admired  Ella  more  than  he 
thought  he  could  ever  have  admired  woman — and 
upon  his  return  to  the  Village  Inn,  that  night,  or 
rather  next  morning,  he  told  Mr.  Merton,  that  he 
"  contemplated  staying  a  few  weeks  in  the  Village, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
surrounding  country." 

"  And  perhaps  the  views  around  Cleaveland  Hall 
may  be  worth  observing,"  replied  Mr.  Merton,  with 
a  good-humored  but  penetrating  lo^k. 


Mr.  Beverly,  rather  embarrassed,  answered  sim- 
ply, "  that  the  scenery  was  indeed  sublime,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  ti  aveller." 

"  True,"  said  Merton,  "  and  the  beauty  of  its  fair 
inhabitants  will  repay  the  delay  of  a  few  days." 

Mr.  Beverly  felt  as  a  boy  when  caught  in  a  fault. 
He  coloured,  stammered,  and  looked  out  at  the  win- 
dow.— Recovering,  he  coldly  and  proudly  observed, 
"that  it  could  not  be  surprising  for  any  one  to  feci 
an  interest  for  Miss  Clevelt-Jid." 

So  saying,  he  abruptly  left  the  room,  and  in 
the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  he  reflected  with 
anxietv  on  his  recent  acquaintance  with  Ella, 
condemned  his  own  folly  in  suffering  his  thoughts 
thus  to  dwell  on  a  female  whom  he  had  beheld 
only  in  the  glitter  of  a  Ball  room.  He  could 
not  help  recalling  with  pensiveness  the  time  when 
he  looked  on  female  charms  as  he  would  have  gazed 
on  a  beautiful  flower,  with  admiration,  but  no  in- 
terest, and  he  half  determined  on  "seeking  safety  in 
flight."  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  come  to  this 
conclusion — the  artless  and  interesting  Ella  seemed 
perpetually  before  his  eyes,  and  he  sighed  involunta- 
rily as  his  heart  told  him  that  absence  would  have 
no  effect  in  eradicating  the  impression  that  a  simple 
unsophisticated  child  of  nature  had  made.  Ambition 
had  once  been  the  ruling  principle  of  the  gay,  the 
high-born  Mr.  Beverly — but  love  triumphed  over  am- 
bition, and  Mr.  Beverly  now  thought  that  to  gain  the 
undivided  affection  of  Ella  Cleaveland,  was  his  only 
and  greatest  wish. 

On  his  return  to  the  dining  room,  the  remains  of 
agitation  were  still  visible  on  his  countenance,  and 
he  was  unusually  abstrp.oted  and  pensive.  All  this 
foulH  "If*  p.sf?r>R  thfl  ri«-'ifn  ->f  his  oV)«ervintr  land- 
lord, who,  however,  thought  it  serious  enough  to 
abstain  from  raillery.  For  this,  Beverly  thanked 
him  in  his  heart,  and  it  increased  his  regard  for  his 
good  landlord,  which  never  afterwards  was  forgotten. 

And  what  were  Ella's  thoughts  respecting  Mr, 
Beverly  .'—It  is  true  she  thought  him  a  very  pleas- 
ing man,  and  certainly  the  most  elegant  she  had 
seen,  but  when  her  father  rallied  her  on  the  hand- 
some Stranger's  attentions,  she  parried  his  attacks, 
with  playful  composure.  My  reader  must  not  sup- 
pose from  this  account,  that  Ella  was  cold  or  heart- 
less;  no,  far  from  it — Ella  was  the  most  sensitive, 
and  most  gentle  girl  in  the  world;  but  she  was  not 
made  up  of  romance — and  though  the  graceful  Stran- 
ger had  paid  her  more  attention  than  he  had  shown 
to  others,  yet  she  considered  it  merely  as  a  compli- 
ment to  her  birth-day,  and  it  is  certain,  if  Mr  Bev- 
erly had  left  the  Village,  Ella  would  have  forgotten 
she  had  ever  seen  him — but  it  is  also  certain,  that  it 
was  with  no  displeasure  she  saw  him  soon  after  din- 
ner advancing  towards  the  house. 

She  met  him  at  the  door  with  frank  and  unembar- 
rassed air — Mr.  Beverly  felt  painfully  confused  at 
first,  but  Ella's  playful  sweetness  reassured  him  ;  he 
soon  regained  his  usual  ease,  and  after  spending  a 
delightful  evening  with  Ella,  and  her  father,  here- 
turned  to  his  lodgings,  more  and  more  convinced 
that  with  Ella  alone  he  could  enjoy  happiness. 

Several  weeks  passed  in  a  succession  of  calm  and 
delicious  pleasure.  Mr  Beverly  daily  visited  Ella  ; 
her  presence  was  to  him  the  home  of  love  and  joy, 
and  those  peaceful  days  were  often  closed  by  an 
evening  stroll  in  the  still  and  delightful  hour  of  sum- 
mer twilight.  The  decisive  question  indeed  had 
not  passed — he  feared  precipitation,  and  he  dread- 
ed the  possibility  of  awaking  from  his  enchanting 
dream,  but  the  smile  that  lighted  up  his  features  vifhen 
she  addressed  him,  was  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken 
— and  the  deepening  of  the  rose  on  Ella's  cheek, 
whenever  he  appeared,soon  revealed  the  tale  thathef 
pure  and  guileless  heart  was  all  his  own. 
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He  at  last  came  to  the  resolution  of  confessing  the  | 
secret  of  his  heart,  and  Ella  received  the  avowal  | 
with  a  timid  blush — slie  spoke  not,  but  the  ineffable  j 
softness  and  innocence  of  the  smile  she  gave  him, 
spoke  in  sweeter  language  tlian  words  could  tell,  all 
that  he  could  wish.    The  marriage  soon  after  took 
place — and  it  was  pronounced  by  all,  who  saw  the 
bride,  that  she  had  never  looked  more  lovely-  Mr. 
Merton  declared  himself  the  happiest  of  the  happy 
— and  her  Father  embraced  her  with  tears  of  joy,  of 
pride  and  approbation. 

They  spent  a  few  days  of  uninterrupted  bliss  at 
Cleveland  Hall.  Ella  gave  a  splendid  ball  to  the  lov- 
ed companions  of  her  youthful  sports,  ere  she  accom- 
panied Mr.  Beverly  to  the  metropolis,  and  such  was 
the  winning  sweetness  of  her  smiles,  and  resistless 
kindness  of  her  manner,  that  her  delighted  friends 
declared,  in  the  joy  of  thoir  hearts,  "that  the  elegant 
Mrs.  Beverly  still  retained  the  lovely  simplicity  of 
Ella  Cleveland." 


PATERNAL  FALSEHOODS. 

A  writer  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  in  noticing  "Mrs 
Op/e's  Illustrations  of  Lying,"  has  the  following  re- 
marks, which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
Parents.  _ 

There  is  biie  class  of  lies,  which  we  are  surprised  did 
not  attract  a  larger  share  of  Mrs.  Opie's  attention; 
lies  told  by  Parents  to  thur  children.  We  believe  that 
the  slight  regard  in  which  stricttruth  is  held  among 
mankind,  is  principally  owing  to  the  lies  which  are 
told  to  Children  by  their  Parents,  during  the  few  first 
years  ofthair  lives.  Then  is  the  time  that  permanent 
impressions  may  be  as  well  made  aa  at  any  later  per- 
iod. Itis  then  probably,  that  which  is  called  the  nat- 
ural propensity  of  a  child  is  unfolded.  Many  persons 
who  have  great  abhorrence  of  lying,  and  whip  their 
children  if  they  detect  them  in  it,  yet  make  no  scruple 
•  f  teliin^j  and  acting  to  them  Uie  most  atrocious  false- 
hoojs.  Tliere  are  few  pareiits  who  do  not  do  this  in 
a  great  degree,  though  doubtlejs  without  dreaming 
they  are  guilty  of  criminril  deception.  With  many, 
the  whole  business  of  managing  their  children  is  a 
piece  of  mere  artiflce.  Thev  are  cheated  in  their 
(Irs.ss.  Lies  are  told  to  get  then)  Jo  do  any  thing, 
which  is  disagreeable.  If  a  child  i.s  to  take  physic 
the  mother  tells  him  she  has  something  good  for  him 
to  drink;  if  recusant,  she  will  send  for  the  Doctor  to 
rut  oft'  his  ears  or  pull  his  teeth,  or  that  slie  vvill  go  a- 
way  and  leave  him,  and  a  thousand  things  of  the 
same  kind,  each  of  which  may  deceive  once,  &  an- 
s  acTl  the  present  purpose,  but  will  invariably  fail  af- 
terv/ards.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  endeavor  to  pacify 
their  children,  by  making  promises  which  they  nev- 
er intend  to  perform.  If  we  wish  for  instance  to  take 
away  some  eatable,  which  they  fear  will  be  injurious, 
they  reconcile  them  by  the  promise  of  a  ride  or  a  walk, 
or  something  else  which  will  please  them,  but  with- 
out any  intention  of  gratifying  them. — This  is  lying, 
downright.  People  think  nothing  of  breaking  their 
promises  to  children,  if  tlie  performance  be  not  per- 
fectly convenient.  But  they  are  the  last  persons  to 
whom  promises  should  be  broken,  because  they  can- 
n,)t  comprehend  the  reason,  if  there  be  one,  why 
thev  are  not  kept.  Such  promises  should  be  scrupu- 
lously redeemed,  though  at  a  great  inconvenience, 
aad  even  when  inadvertently  made.  For  the  child's 
moral  habit  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
such  an  inconvenience  can  be  to  a  parent. 

We  have  only  noticed  a  few  of  the  cases  of  lying  to 
children,  but  enough  to  illustrate  the  frequency  of  it. 
And  yet,  after  having  pursued  a  course  nf  deception 
f  >r  >two  or  three  fiist  years  of  life,  if  the  parent  then 
tinds  his  child  is  trying  to  deceive  him,  and  will  tell 
11  downright  lie,  he  wonders  liow  ho  should  have 
l.'arned  to  do  so,  ho  always  "taught"  him  to  speak 
the  truth;  not  reflecting  that  he  has  l)een  lyingto  him 
from  his  very  birth.  So  he  attributes  those  habits  to 
an  innate  disposition  and  tendency  to  falsehood, 
wliich  he  has  himself  been  fostering  and  nourisUing 
fjoni  the  first. 
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From  the  New  Monlhly  Magazine. 

ACCOUNT  OF   AN  APPARITION, 

Seen  at  Star  Cross,  in  Devonshire,  England. 

"  'Ti3  true,  'tis  certain,  man,  tliough  dead,  retains 
Fart  of  himself;  th'  immortai  mind  remains  ; 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid. 
Aerial  semblance  and  nn  empty  shade."  Pope. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  predicament  in  whicli 
I  am  placing  myself,  when  in  the  present  age  of  in- 
credulity 1  venture  to  commit  to  paper,  in  all  sincer- 
ity of  spirit  and  fulness  of  conviction,  a  deliberate 
and  ciroumstantial  account  of  an  Apparition.  Im- 
postor and  visionary,  knave  and  fool;  these  are  the 
alternate  horns  of  the  dilemma  on  which  I  shall  be 
tossed  with  sneers  of  contempt,  or  smiles  of  derieion; 
every  delusion  practised  by  fraud  or  credulity,  from 
the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  down  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton, 
and  the  Sampford  Spectre,  will  be  faithfully  regis- 
tered against  me,  and  I  shall  be  finally  dismissed, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  reader,  either 
with  a  petulant  rebuke  for  attempting  to  impose  such 
exploded  superstition  upon  an  enlightened  public, 
or  with  a  sober  and  friendly  recommendation  to  get 
my  head  shaved,  and  betake  myself  to  some  place  of 
safe  custody  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  the 
arrogance  of  my  supposed  wisdom,  1  should  myself, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  probably  adopted  one  of 
these  courses  towards  any  other  similar  delinquent, 
which  will  secure  me  from  any  splenetic  feeling, 
however  boisterous  may  be  the  mirth,  or  bitter  the 
irony,  witli  which  I  may  be  twitted  and  taunted  (or 
the  following  narration. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  thq.t  so  far 
from  my  being  subject  to  the  blue  devils  and  vapors, 
with  which  hypochondriacs  and  invalids  are  haunted, 
1  possess  that  happy  physical  organization,  which 
ensures  almost  uninterrupted  health  of  body  and 
mind,  and  which,  in  the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of 
my  spirit,  renders  the  sensation  of  mere  existence, 
enjoyment.  Though  1  reside  in  the  country,  winter 
has  no  gloom  for  me  ;  nature  has  prepared  itself  for 
its  rigors ;  they  ar»  customary  ;  and  every  thing 
seems  to  harui^.dize  with  their  infliction  ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  solitude  of  a  town  is  desolating 
and  oppressive,  while  the  loneliness  of  the  country 
is  soothing  and  grateful,  I  do  feel  the  sadness  of  per- 
petual fogs  and  rains  in  July,  although  they  excite 
no  melancholy  feeling  at  the  season  of  their  natural 
occurrence,  To  see  one's  favorite  flowers  laying 
down  their  heads  to  die  ;  one's  plantation  strewed 
with  leaves,  not  shaken  off"  in  the  fulness  of  age,  but 
beaten  to  earth  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  Ijere  a  noble 
tree  laid  prostrate  ;  and  there  a  valuable  field  of  corn 
lodged  in  the  swampy  soil,  (v^hich  were  familiar  ob- 
jects in  July  last)  is  sufficient  to  excite  melancholy 
associations  in  the  most  cheerful  temperament.  Con- 
fessing that  mine  was  not  altogether  proof  against 
their  influence,  and  leaving  to  the  caviller  and  the 
sceptic  the  full  benefit  of  this  admission,  I  proceed 
to  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  which  has  elicited 
these  pielimiiiary  observations. 

Actuated  by  the  disheartening  dulness  of  the  scene 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  had  written  to  my  friend 
George  Staples,  of  Exeter,  requesting  him  to  walk 
over  some  day  and  dine  with  me,  as  1  well  knew  his 
presence  was  an  iii.stant  antidote  to  ment.il  depres- 
sion, not  so  ipuch  from  the  possession  of  any  wit  or 
humor,  as  from  liis  unaffected  kindness  and  amiabil- 
ity, the  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  the  inex- 
haustible fund  of  his  laugliter,  wiiicli  was  perpetual- 
ly waiting  for  the  smallest  excuse  to  burst  out  of  his 
heart,  and  the  contagion  of  his  hilarity,  which  had 
an  instant  faculty  of  communicating  itself  to  others. 
On  the  day  following  tiie  transmission  of  this  letter, 
as  I  was  sitting  iii  an  alcove  to  iif.iulge  my  afterijoon 
meditation,  1  found  myself  disturbed  by  what  I  inja- 
gined  to  be  the  ticking  of  my  repeater  ;  but,  recol- 
lecting that  1  liad  left  it  in  the  house,  i  discovered 
the  nuise  proceeded  from  that  little  insect  of  inauspi- 
(  cious  augury,  the  death-walcli.    Despising  the  pue- 
j   rile  superstitions  connected  with  this  pulsation,  I 
I  gave  it  no  furtlicr  notice,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
|!  liouse,  when,  aj  I  pajsod  an  umbrageous  plantation, 
j|  1  was  startled  by  aloud  •,vaili;ig  shriek, and  presently 


a  screech-owl  flew  out  immediately  before  me.  It 
was  the  first  time  one  of  those  ill-omened  birds  had 
ever  crossed  my  path  ;  I  combined  it  with  the  m.e- 
TOenio  mori  1  had  just  heard,  although  I  blushed  at 
my  own  weakness  in  thinking  them  worthy  of  an 
association  ;  and,  as  I  walked  forward,  I  encountered 
my  servant,  who  put  a  letter  into  my  hand,  which  I 
observed  to  be  sealed  with  black  wax.  It  was  from 
the  clerk  of  my  poor  friend,  informing  me  that  he 
had  been  that  morning  struck  by  an  apoplectic  fit, 
which  had  occasioned  his  almost  instantaneous 
death  !  The  reader  may  spare  the  sneer  that  is 
flickering  upon  his  features;  I  draw  no  inference 
whatever  from  the  omens  that  preceded  this  intelli- 
gence :  I  am  willing  to  consider  them  as  curious  co- 
incidences, totally  unconnected  with  the  startling 
apparition  which  shortly  afterwards  assailed  me. 

Indifferent  as  to  death  myself,  I  am  little  affected 
by  it  in  others.  The  doom  is  so  inevitable  ;  it  is  so 
doubtful  whether  the  parties  be  not  generally  gainers 
by  the  changs  ;  it  is  so  certain  that  we  enter  not  at 
all  into  this  calculation,  but  bewail  our  deprivations, 
whether  of  society,  protection,  or  emolument,  with 
a  grief  purely  selfish,  that  I  run  no  risk  of  placing 
myself  in  the  predicament  of  the  inconsolable  widovv", 
who  was  reproached  by  Franklin  with  not  having 
forgiven  God  Almighty.  Still,  however,  there  was 
something  so  awful  in  the  manner  of  my  friend's 
death — the  hilarity  I  had  anticipated  from  his  pres- 
ence formed  so  appalling  a  contrast  with  his  actual 
condition — that  my  mind  naturally  sunk  into  a  mood 
of  deep  sadness  and  solemnity.  Reaching  the  hous* 
in  this  frame  of  thought,  I  closed  the  library  windo\» 
shutters  as  I  passed,  and  entering  the  rqom  by  a  glass 
door,  seated  myself  in  a  chair  that  fronted  the  gar- 
den. Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed,  when  I  was 
thrilled  by  the  strange  wailful  howl  of  my  favorite 
spaniel,  who  had  followed  me  into  the  apartment, 
and  came  trembhngand  crouching  to  my  feet,  occa- 
sionally turning  his  eyes  to  the  back  of  the  chamber, 
and  again  insta.itly  reverting  them  with  every  de- 
monstration of  terror  and  agony.  Mine  instinctive- 
ly took  the  same  direction,  when,  notwithstai^ding 
the  dimness  of  tl*e  light,  I  plainly  and  indisputably 
recognized  the  apparition  of  my  friend  sitting  mo- 
tionless in  the  great  arm-chair  !  !  It  is  easy  to  be 
courageous  in  theory,  not  difficult  to  behold  in  prac- 
tice, when  the  mind  has  time  to  collect  its  energies  ; 
but  taken  as  I  was  by  surprise,  I  confess,  that  aston- 
ishment and  terror  so  far  mastered  all  my  faculties, 
that,  without  daring  to  cast  a  second  glance  towards 
the  vision,  1  walked  rapidly  back  into  the  garden, 
followed  by  the  dog,  who  still  testified  the  same  agi- 
tation and  alarm. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  recover  from  my  first  pertur- 
bation; and,  as  my  thoughts  rallied,  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been  deluded  by  some 
conjuration  of  the  mind,  or  some  spectral  deception 
of  the  visual  organ.  But  in  either  case,  how  account 
for  the  terror  of  the  dog  1  He  could  neither  be  influ- 
enced by  superstition,  nor  could  his  unerring  sight 
betray  him  into  groundless  alarm,  yet  it  was  incontes- 
table that  WB  had  both  been  appalled  by  the  same  ob- 
ject. Soon  recovering  my  natural  fortitude  of  spirit, 
1  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  to 
return  and  address  the  apparition.  I  even  began  to 
fear  it  might  have  vanished  ;  for  Glanville,  who  has 
written  largely  on  ghosts,  expressly  says — "that  itis 
a  vci-y  hard  and  painful  thing  for  them  to  force  their 
thin  and  tenuous  bodies  into  a  visible  consistence  ; 
th.at  their  bodies  mustneeds  be  exceedingly  compres- 
sed, and  that  therefore  they  must  be  in  haste  to  be 
delivered  from  their  unnatural  pressure."  I  return- 
ed, therefore,  with  some  rapidity,  toward  the  library; 
and  although  the  dog  stood  iminoveably  still  at  soma 
distance,  in  spite  of  my  solicitations,  and  kept  earn- 
estly gazing  upon  me,'  as  if  in  apprehension  of  an 
approaching  catastrophe,  I  proceeded  onward,  and 
turned  bacU  the  shutters  which  I  had  closed,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  dubiousness  of 
the  light.  Thus  fortified  against  deception,  I  re-en- 
terod'the  room  wit;h  a  firm  step,  and  there  in  the  fuli 
gl.ire  of  day  did  I  again  clearly  and  vividly  behold 
the  identic.il  apparition,  sitting  in  the  same  posture 
as  before,  and  having  its  eyej  closed  '.  ! 
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M  v  heart  somewhat  failed  me  under  this  sensible 
eonfirinatioti  of  tho  vision  ;  summoning  all  my  cour- 
age, I  walked  up  to  tlie  chair,  exclaiming  with  a  des- 
perate energy — "  in  the  name  of  heaven  and  of  all 
its  angels,  what  dost  thou  seek  here  ?" — when  the 
figure  slowly  rising  up,  opening  its  eyes,  and  stretch- 
ing out  its  arms,  replied — "  A  leg  of  mutton  and  ca- 
per sauce,  with  a  bottle  of  prime  old  port,  for  such  is 
the  dinner  you  promised  me."  "  Good  God  !"  1  e- 
jaculated,  "  what  can  this  mean  ?  Are  you  not  really 
dead?"  "  No  more  than  you  are,"  replied  the  fig- 
ure.— "Some  open-mouthed  fool  told  my  clerk  that  I 
was,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  tell  you  of  it;  but  it 
was  my  namesake,  George  Staples,  of  Castle-Street, 
not  me,  nor  even  one  of  my  relations,  so  let  us  have 
dinner  as  soon  as  you  please,  for  1  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

The  promised  dinner  being  soon  upon  the  table,  my 
friend  informed  me,  in  the  intervals  of  his  ever-ready 
laughter,  that  as  soon  as  he  undeceived  his  clerk,  he 
walked  over  to  Star  Cross  to  do  me  the  same  favour  ; 
that  he  had  fallen  atleep  in  the  arm  chair  while  wait- 
ing my  return  from  the  grounds  ;  and  as  to  the  dog, 
he  reminded  me  that  he  had  severely  punished  him 
»t  hif  last  visit  for  killing  a  chicken,  and  he  recog- 
nized his  chastiser. 


The  Press  of  Hollakd. — The  Dutch  newspa- 
pers are  only  remarkable  for  one  feature  of  intelli- 
gence— advertisements.  All  news  of  another  kind 
seem  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  their  conductors. — 
Accounts  of  marriages,  bordering  on  hyperbole,  fill  a 
large  pprtion  of  their  columns,  and  the  remainder  is 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  births  and  deaths. — 
A  fin*  social  vein  runs  through  these  announcements, 
as  much  as  to  intimate  a  belief  that  the  whole  world 
will  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  event  as  the  adver- 
tiser himself  There  is  great  simplicity  and  confi- 
ding kind-heartednes.i  in  the  following  ; — 

'■  To  our  friends  and  acquaintance — we,  the  un- 
dersigned, are  married." 

It  reads  as  if  the  nawly  married  couple,  relying 
uj)on  the  happiness  whiclj  the  ^^yietghQllished  fact 
"(M&ttld  impart,  contented  themselves  by  merely  sta- 
ting it  without  pomp  or  flourish.  Whea  a  birth  oc- 
curs, the  advertisement  is  uniformly  signed  by  the 
fatlier,  and  generally  concludes  in  a  rhapsody  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  mother.  But  the  deaths  are  the 
most  characteristic.    Take  a  specimen  : — 

"  To-day  departed,  after  a  sickness  of  ten  days, 
my  beloved  wife.  S+ie  has  left  me  and  her  grey 
haired  mother  in  a  {state  of  despair,  Weep  with  us, 
all  who  knew  her — weep  with  my  children.  They 
have  yet  to  learn  their  loss,  which  they  will  learn  too 
soon." 

This  little  history  of  a  sorrow,  related  in  the  first 
person,  would  be  a  standing  joke  in  England,  Yet 
the  Dutch  have  as  little  poetry  in  their  nature  as  any 
people  under  the  Sun.  We  dare  say,  the  old  Burgo- 
master, who  framed  the  above,  was  dqliberately 
smoking  a  long  pipe  all  the  time  ;  and  was  c|uite  as 
sinceie  in  his  grief  as  he  was  zealous  in  his  tobacco. 
Why  should  not  a  man  weep  and  whiff  simultane- 
ously.   Another  specimen. 

"My  deeply  beloved  wife  died  yesterday.  She 
has  left  me  a  pledge  of  love  three  weeks  old.  Bitter 
is  my  sorrow." 

This  is  less  ostentatious,  but  to  the  full  as  calami- 
tous. Hear  the  lament  of  an  aged  parent  for  a  daugh- 
ter forty-seven  years  old. 

"  In  my  old  age  sorrow  has  overtaken  me.  Yes- 
terdaj'  evenmg  my  daughter  died,  aged  seven  and 
forty  years.  Those  who  knew  her  will  know  my 
grief — and  those,  too,  who  knew  what  she  was  to  mc. 
In  the  comforts  of  religion  I  put  my  trust." 

Our  English  advertisements  are  rarely  closed  by  a 
moral  of  this  kind.  We  paint  a  picture  of  paradise 
for  the  deceased,  and  seldwm  care  to  sketch  a  path  for 
the  living.  We  speak  of  the  departed  as  having 
certainly  gone  to  Heaven,  and  in  our  care  to  pi'ovide 
for  the  dead  seldom  think  of  ourselves.  The  Dutch- 
man feels  the  lesson  of  mortality,  and  profits  by  it. — 
There  is  this  diil'erence  between  us — we  invest 
death  with  a  glorious  hereafter — he  clothes  life  in 
hope  and  humiliation.    Eve;i  in  the  distinctions  of 


belief,  the  national  characteristics  break  out.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  Dutch  ladies  e.xhibit  their 
tenderness  after  another  fashion. 

"  After  a  sickness  of  a  few  days,  my  beloved  hus- 
band died  to-day.  Deeply  afflicted,  with  my  six 
children,  I  lepose  in  the  hope  of  his  resurrection,  and 
I  beg  to  recommend  myself  for  the  sale  of  coffee,  tea, 
and  such  matters,  to  the  general  satisfaction." 

The  widow  lost  no  time  in  advertising  her  widow- 
hood and  her  tears.  We  hope  she  had  a  quick  sale 
and  return  for  both. — [London  Atlas. 

iHrWe  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend  who 
possesses  no  small  share  of  taste  on  the  subject,  in 
publishing  the  following  selected  article.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  ;  and 
we  hope  our  fair  readeri  wil.l  improve  their  leisure 
time  by  cultivating  the  beauties  of  nature,  which, 
while  it  will  afford  them  pleasure,  will  also  prove  a 
most  healthfal  recreation. 

Ornamental  Flowers. — In  reviewing  a  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  flowers,  by  Roland 
Green,  the  Literary  Gazette  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — "  We  are  pleased  with  any  thing  which 
may  attract  the  attention  of  our  citizens,  especially 
the  female  part  of  them,  to  the  delightful  science  of 
floriculture.  For  the  humble  in  life,  it  affofds  a  cheap 
and  pleasant  recreation;  and  for  the  rich,  what  be- 
stowal of  their  abundant  leisure  can  ensure  a  great- 
er portion  of  real  epicurean  enjoyment,  than  the  cul- 
tivation of  beautiful  plants  ?  It  is  alike  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  youth  and  to  age,  The  happiest  old  man 
we  ever  met  with,  was  the  superintendant  of  the 
Liverpool  conservatories.  He  had  lived  for  a  long 
life  among  flowers  and  verdant  plants,  and  in  his  old 
age  was  flourishing  as  the  greenest  of  his  charge. 
With  a  beautiful  enthusiasm,  the  old  man  bent  fond- 
ly over  the  opening  bud,  or  walked  proudly  among 
the  shapely  and  the  bloominr-  people  of  his  little  par- 
adise, as  a  prince  amid  his  c.yldrea  and  vassals  ;  and 
certainly  no  conqueror  ever  "bore  his  trophies  with 
more  triumph,  than  he  did  the  jewel  presented  him 
by  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  token  of  his  bloodless 
conquests  over  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  nor  is  this 
learned  and  venerable  gentleman,  under  whoee  care 
the  garden  of  Liverpool  has  obtained  a  superiority 
over  all  others  in  England,  alone  in  the  love  of  flori- 
culture. Th«  most  eminent  philosophers  and  poets 
have  not  disdained  the  humble  lessons  and  simple 
delights  of  the  flower  garden;  and  we  do  believe 
that  the  progress  of  pure  taste  and  true  refinement 
is  in  no  way  more  distinctly  marked  than  by  the 
cherishir?g  of  nature's  beauties.  For  ourselves,  and 
we  know  we  are  not  singular  in  that  respect,  when- 
ever we  pass  a  dwelling,  the  windows  of  which  are 
glowing  with  flower-vases,  we  '  desire  with  it  more 
acquaintance,'  and  set  it  down  as  the  abode  of  'good 
people.'  We  do  not  believe  that  disorder  or  evil  pas- 
sions can  prevail  in  a  household  where  a  love  for  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  floriculture  is  evinced,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  these  fair  arid  innocent 
things  of  nature's  loveliness,  has  a  deep  and  salutary 
effect  on  the  human  character." 

V/OMAN. 

"To  the  honor,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  sex,  be 
it  said,  that  in  the  psth  of  duty  no  sacrifice  it  with 
them  too  high,  or  too  dear.  Nothing  is  with  them 
impossible,  but  to  shrink  from  what  love,  honor,  in- 
nocence, religion,  requires.  The  voice  of  pleasure 
or  of  power  may  pass  by  unheeded — but  the  voice  of 
affliction,  never.  The  chamber  of  the  sick,  the  pillow 
of  the  dying,  the  vigils  of  the  alto-rs  of  religion,  never 
misse4  the  presence  or  the  sympathies  of  woriuin.  Tim- 
id tho'  she  be,  and  so  delicate  that  the  winds  of  heav- 
en may  not  too  roughly  visit  her  ;  on  such  occasions 
she  loses  all  sense  of  danger,  and  assumes  a  preter- 
natural courage,  which  knows  not  fear,  and  dreads 
not  consequoncor  Then  she  displays  that  undaun- 
ted spirit  which  lieither  courts  difficulties  nor  evades 
them,  that  resignation  which  utters  neither  murmurs 
nor  regret;  and  that  patience  in  suffering  which  seems 
victorious  even  over  death  itself." — Judge  Story. 


[The  annexed  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  a  combination  of  metaphy- 
sical and  practical  knowledge  :] 

The  possibility  of  a  great  change  being  introduced 
by  very  slight  beginnings,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
tale  which  Lockman  tells  of  a  vizier  who  having  of- 
fended his  master,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  cap- 
tivity in  a  lofty  tower.  At  night  his  wife  came  to 
weep  bolow  his  window,  "  Ceaso  your  grief,"  said 
the  sage  :  "  go  home  and  return  hither  wben  you 
have  procured  a  live  black  beetle,  with  a  little  buffa- 
lo's butter,  three  clews,  one  of  the  finestsilk,  anoth- 
er of  stout  pack  thread,  and  another  of  whipcord  ;  fi- 
nally a  stout  coil  of  rope."  When  she  again  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  her  husband  directed  her  to 
touch  the  head  of  the  inseet  with  a  little  of  the  but- 
ter, and  to  place  the  reptile  on  the  wall  of  the  tower. 
Seduced  by  the  smell  of  the  butter,  which  he  concei- 
ved to  be  in  store  somewhere  above  him,  the  beetle 
continued  te  ascend  till  he  reached  the  top,  and  thus 
put  the  vizier  in  possession  of  the  end  of  the  silk ,  t!ie 
small  cord  by  means  of  the  pack  thread,  and  by 
means  of  the  cord,  a  stout  rope  capable  of  sustaining 
his  own  weight,  and  so  he  at  last  escaped  from  the 
place  of  his  duresse," 


Courage  of  a  Chinese  lady,  in  Shuniak  district. — 
Soon  after  her  marriage  a  party  of  robbers  laid  apian 
to  plunder  the  house  in  her  husband's  absence.  They 
got  a  little  smooth  faced,  yellow  skinned  old  man, 
with  a  hunch-back,  and  dressed  hirt^  up  like  an  old 
woman,  that  he  might  personate  one  of  her  husband's 
distant  relations,  whom  *he  had  iiot  seen.  It  is  usual 
for  such  to  visit  newly  married  people. 

The  old  man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes  acted  his 
part  so  well,  that  t!ie  lady  Chunske  believed  that  he 
was  what  he  professed  to  be,  and  in  the  mean  time 
set  reieatand  wine  before  her  guest,  of  which  the  arp- 
parent  old  woman  ate  and  drank  so  heartily,  as  to  ap- 
pear intoxicated,  and  fell  asleep,  ^md  was  carried  in- 
to her  bed-room.  Ii?  doiag  this«h«  observed  on  the 
apparentold  woman  some  weapons  under  her  clothes. 
She  was  alarmed,  but  said  nothing — then  quietly  got 
some  cords  and  tied  down  the  old  woman  fast  to  the 
bed.  She  peeped  out  at  the  door,  and  sa\v  about  a 
dozen  men,  with  their  faces  blackened,  standing 
without.  She  then  barricadoed  the  door,  and  taking 
the  gong,  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  beat  it,  by 
which  she  alarmed  the  villagers,  who  came  running 
to  know  the  cause.    The  robbers  fled. 

The  old  woman  was  searched,  and  found  to  be  a 
man  named  Changuno,  with  a  number  of  murder- 
ous weapons  concealed  about  him.  Four  of  the  rob- 
bers were  afterv.;ards  taken,  and  trarisported  to  Yun- 
nan Province. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr-  George  Driver,  to  Miss  Mary  Pitman, 
daughter  ot'Mr  Mark  Pitman. 

At  Dan  vers,  by  Rev  Mr  Drinkwater,  Mr  John 
Perkins  to  Miss  Martha  Fowler.  Mr  George  Den- 
nett, to  Mrs  Phebe  Haynes. 


DIED, 

In  Lynn,  Mr  James  Nourse,  aged  68 — one  of  the 
5  Reroiutipnaxy  pensioners  belonging  to  that  town. 
Joeiah  Burridge  NewhaH,aged  25, 

In  Marblehead,  William  Kimball,  aired  8.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  falling  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel. 

At  Fort  Independence,  Mrs.  Sarah  Concklin,  wife 
of  Capt.  Frederick  Concklin,  aged  45,  formerly  of 
Marblehead. 

In  Weare,  of  dropsy,  on  the  2Gth  ult.  Mrs  Betsey, 
wife  of  Mr  Ebenezer  Bailey,  aged  53,  from  whom 
had  been  drawn  by  chirurgical  operation  (tapping) 
within  7  years,  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  458  lbs. 
of  water;  to  wit;  August  3,  182^,  50  lbs.;  March  13, 
1825,  (37  lbs.;  July  23,  1826,  60  jba.;  July  9,  1827,  70 
lbs.;  May  12,  1828,  8S  lbs;  August  2Si,  1828,  45  ^Ibs.; 
April  15, 1829, 78  lb».  At  her  death  she  was  extreme- 
ly emaeiated. 


LAmES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOUI^T. 


From  the  Liverpool  Albion. 

ODE  TO  MAY. 

Loveliest  Season  of  the  year  ! 

Welcome  with  thy  buds  and  flowers! 
How  beauteous  docs  thy  morn  appear 

While  sun  beams  deck  the  golden  hours  1 
Thy  presence  human  care  beguiles — 
At  thy  approach  all  nature  smiles. 

Hail,  sweet  delightful  child  of  Spring  '. 

Amid  the  beauties  of  the  grove, 
To  thee  the  vi^oodland  minstrels  bring 

Their  songs  of  harmony  and  love, 
Clothed  in  the  gifts  thy  treasures  yield, 
Creation  springs  in  every  field. 

0  breathe  thy  fragrance  on  the  gales — 
Imprint  thy  footsteps  on  the  plain — 

And  every  hill  and  every  vale 

Shall  prove  the  influence  of  tliy  reign. 
Teuch'd  by  thy  hand  the  bud  and  flower 
Confess  thy  life-imparting  pow'r. 

Celestial  visitant  I  to  thee 

Mysterious  attributes  are  given 
Thou  sett'st  imprison'd  Nature  free, 

As  in  the  morning  light  of  Heav'n  ! 
Oh  welcome  with  thy  garlands  gay, 
Enchanting,  joy-inspiring  May  ! 

lilNES  ON  LEAVING  HOME. 

BY   WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

I  did  not  think  to  leave  this  land 

Would  cost  one  pang — a  single  sigh — 
But  while  I  wave  my  parting  hand, 

Tears,  burning  tears,  suff'use  mine  eye  : 
I  go  where  ocean's  dark  blue  waves, 

By  tempests  lashed,  are  swelling  high; 
But  memory  lingers  o'er  the  graves 

Where  kindred  relics  mouldering  lie. 

'Twashere  I  followed  to  the  tomb, 

With  breaking  heart,  two  sisters  dear; 
Eliza,  too,  in  virgin  bloom 

Was  snatched  away  and  buried  here. 
When  far  upon  the  pathless  ocean, 

AVhere  mountain  waves  their  crests  uprear, 
Oft  must  I  sigh  with  deep  emotion, 

As  memory  bids  their  forms  appear. 

Why  did  thy  cold  hand,  ruthless  death, 

Alone  the  brow  of  beauty  shadel — 
Wliy  steal  the  infant's  balmy  breath, 

Ere  sin  one  single  stain  had  made! 
Thine  icy  touch  hath  chilled  to  rest 

Two  tender  flowers,  that  bloomed  to  fade, 
On  my  loved  sister's  stirless  breast, 

In  one  cold  grave,  those  flov^ers  are  laid! 

1  have  not  numbered  twenty  years; — 
Yet  oft  at  sorrow's  shrine  have  bowed, 

To  shed  the  offering  of  my  tears, 
And  kiss  affliction's  chastening  rod. 

Loved,  blighted  lost  ones!  how  ye  lie 
Wliere  prairie  wild  flowers  deck  the  sod; 

Your  sinless  souls  have  flown  on  high, 
To  dwell  forever  with  their  God. 


I  go  to  brave  the  ocean's  storms; 

But  memory  oft  at  pensive  even 
Will  call  to  view  those  blighted  forms, 

While  oa  our  trackless  course  we're  driven; 
And  still  the  tear  of  deep  regret 

To  worth  like  theirs  must  e'  er  be  given; 
Affection  mourns  their  absence  yet. 

Though  angels  now,  they  dwell  in  heaven. 


HOPE. 

From  Mr.  J.  Robinson's  translation  of  the  German  Lyric  Poets. 
Man  is  fond  on  thu  airy  vision  to  brood 

Of  brighter  and  happier  days  ; 
And  is  ever  chasing  some  fleeting  good 

Which  with  flattering  illusion  betrays  ; 
The  changing  world  no  novelty  brings. 
Yet  man  still  hopes  for  better  things. 

Hope  on  the  cradled  infant  smiles, 
She  plays  round  the  frolicsome  boy, 

The  youth  with  her  magic  enchantment  beguiles. 
Nor  can  age  her  power  destroy  ; 

For  when  in  the  grave  he  wearied  lies, 

Hope  sits  on  the  grave  and  points  to  the  skies. 

Nor  is  this  fair  dream  unsubstantial  and  vain, 
Of  a  head  with  wild  fancies  elate, 

The  heart  from  within  echoes  loudly  again. 
We  are  born  for  a  happier  state  ; 

And  what  that  voice  would  bid  us  believe, 

The  hoping  soul  will  never  deceive. 


From  the  Gospel  Balance. 

THE   WILD  AMARANTH. 

The  rose,  that  gave  its  p*rfume  to  the  gale, 
And  triumph'd,  for  an  hour,  in  gay  parade, 
Fride  of  Damascus— bright  imperial  flow'r, 

Was  born  to  fade  ! 
Shorn  of  its  bloom,  and  rifled  of  its  pow'r, 
Sear'd  by  the  blast,  and  scatter'd  in  the  vale  ! 

So  youth  shall  wither,  beauty  pass  away  ! 

The  bloom  of  health,  tlie  flush  of  mantling  pride, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  skill,  nor  eloquence,  can  save, 

From  swift  decay ! 
Beauty  and  youth  are  dust,  to  dust  allied, 
And  time  returns  its  tribute  to  the  grave  ! 

Pale,  unobtrusive  tenant  of  the  field  ! 
Thy  fair,  unsullied  form  shall  still  remain  ! 
'Mid  summer's  heat,  and  autumn's  chill  career, 

And  winter's  reign  ; 
Ev'n  the  first  honors  of  the  floral  year, 
To  thee  alone  shall  gay  Narcissus  yield. 

Fair  emblem  art  thou  of  the  spotless  breast ! 
Like  thee,  unfading  flow'r,  shall  virtue  bloom, 
■When  youth  and  all  its  bustling  pride  repose, 

Deep  in  the  tocib  ! 
When  beauty's  cheek  shall  wither,  like  the  rose, 
And  beauty's  sparkling  eye  shall  be  at  rest. 

FROM  THE  N.  T.   MORNING  COURIER. 

From  all  the  sunny  tints  thatlia 
For  fancy  veil'd  in  3'onder  sky. 
From  all  the  lights  that  gaily  glow 
Where  fortune  rears  her  shrine  below, 
From  all  that's  bright  in  earth  and  eea, 
My  spirit  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

Though  other  hours  to  me  may  bear 
The  wreath  that  man  is  proud  to  wear. 
Though  others  pause  to  list  the^lay 
That  now  so  idly  steals  away, 
And  smiles  may  gild  the  leaves  I  twine, 
My  heart  will  only  sigh  for  thine. 


I  would  not  tread  yon  azure  sky 
If  not  thy  love  might  linger  by, 
For  cold  would  be  the  brightest  star 
If  from  thy  bosom  parted  far  ; 
Oh,  thou  to  me  a  star  hast  given, 
Far  brighter  than  the  orbs  of  Heaven. 

And  when  in  yon  Eternity, 

Oh,  tell  me  I  may  cling  to  thee — 

©nly  to  thee  forever — ever — 

No  cloud  to  shade,  no  sin  to  sever, 

And  every  dream  of  bliss  will  be 

Bright  in  its  own  reality.  NORNA- 

Honesty  still  the  best  Policy. — A  nobleman, 
travelling  in  Scotland  about  six  years  ago,  was  asked 
for  alms  in  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh  by  a  little 
ragged  boy.  He  said  he  had  no  change,  upon  which 
the  boy  offered  to  procure  it.  His  lordship,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  importunity,  gave  him  a  piece  of  silver, 
which  the  boy  conceiving  was  to  be  changed,  ran  ofF 
for  the  purpose.  On  his  return  not  finding  his  bene- 
factor, whom  he  expected  to  wait,  he  vi^atched  for 
several  days  in  the  place  where  he  had  received  the 
money.  At  length  the  nobleman  again  passed  that 
way,  and  the  boy  put  the  change  into  his  hand,  coun- 
ting it  with  great  exactness.  His  lordship  was  so 
pleased  with  the  boy,  that  he  placed  him  at  school, 
with  the  assurance  of  providing  for  him. 


Abernethana. — The  following  is  the  last  and  best 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  above-named  gentleman: — 
A  lady  went  to  the  Doctor  in  great  distress  of  mind , 
and  stated  to  him  that,  by  a  strange  accident,  she 
had  swallowed  a  live  spider.  At  first,  his  only  reply 
was  "whew!  whew!  whew!"  a  sort  of  internal 
whistling  sound,  intended  to  be  indicative  of  supremo 
contempt.  But  his  anxious  patient  was  not  so  easi 
ly  to  be  repulsed  ;  she  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  urgent  for  some  means  of  relief  from  the 
dr«adful  accident  she  had  consulted  him  about;  when 
at  last,  looking  round  upon  the  wall,  he  put  up  his 
hand,  and  caught  a  fly.  "There,  Ma'am,''  said  he, 
"  I've  got  a  remedy  for  you.  Open  your  mouth,  and 
as  soon  as  I  put  this  fly  into  it,  shut  it  close  again  ; 
and  the  moment  the  spider  hears  the  fly  buzzing  a- 
bout,  up  he'll  come,  and  then  you  can  spit  them  both 
out  together." 


Family  Government. — Listen  to  that  brat  of  a  boy  in 
petticoats,  who  says  to  his  dear  mamma  "I  wont  !  I 
wont!" — "I  will  !  I  will !" — "You  shant  lick  me  ;  if 
you  do  I'll  lick  you  !  so  I  will !"  Hear  him  lisping 
out  oaths,  and  running  into  perpetual  mischief— a 
perfect  specimen  of  infant  disobedience  and  wicked- 
ness. Do  his  parents  take  any  pains  to  crop  these 
growing  evils  in  the  bud.'  No,  the  child  is  a  "dear 
little  creature"  and  "it's  a  thousand  pities  to  correct 
him  while  he  is  so  young  and  dont  know  any  better, 
the  little  dear  !"  Accodingly  he  goes  on,  from  bad 
to  worse,  from  infant  wickedness  to  full  grown  ini- 
quity, and  his  parents,  vsrith  breaking  hearts,  begin  to 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  cure.  The  evil  is 
no  longer  to  be  endured,  and  it  must  be  cured — aye, 
and  the  chanee  is  tha.t  hemp  will  be  the  only  remedy. 
— Jour,  of  Uis  Times. 


Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  poescss, 
and  of  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  that  many 
people  who  have  credit,  fall  into.  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account,  for  some  time,  both  of  your 
expenses  and  your  income.  If  you  take  the  pains  at 
first  to  mention  particulars,  it  would  have  this  good 
effect ;  you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small  tri- 
fling expenses  mount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will  dis- 
cern what  might  have  been  and  may  for  the  future  be 
saved,  without  occasioning  great  inconvenience. — 
Franklin. 


printed  by  JOHN  CHAPMAN, 

Stearns'  Building,  Corner  of  Court  and  Essex  StreeU. 


ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM. 


VOL  I. 


From  Blacltwood's  Magazine,  for  March. 
FIRST  AND  LAST  CRIME. 

JAMES  MORLEY. 

"We  shall  be  too  late,  I  fear,"  said  my  friend 
George  Seymour,  as  he  hurried  me  into  a  hackney- 
coaeh;  imd  stepping  in  himself,  bade  tlie  man  drive 
with  all  the  speed  he  could,  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

"What  makes  you  feel  such  an  interest  in  the  fate 
of  this  assassin,  this  James  Morley?"  I  asked. 

"1  know  something  of  the  man,"  replied  Seymour, 
"and  have  heard  circumstances  mentioned  respect- 
ing the  murder  for  which  he  is  to  be  tried,  that  lead 
me  to  expect  an  extraordinary  scene." 

We  soon  reached  Newgate;  and  making  our  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  door  of  the  Court,  Seymour 
inquired  ot  the  janitor,  as  he  slipped  a  crown  into  his 
hand,  "whether  the  trial  had  begun.'" 

"What  trial.'  '  said  the  man,  putting  the  money  into 
bis  pocket. 

"James  Morley's,"  replied  Seymour.  "Oh  no," 
rejoined  the  fellow,  shaking  his  head,  and  opening 
the  doci  at  the  same  moment.  But  we  had  scarcely 
enteved,  when,ijjjping  me  on  the  shoulder,  he  added, 
"You  have  not  heard  what  has  happened.''" 

"What  is  it.'"  1  exclaimed.  "That  there  man  shot 
himself  last  night;  but  there's  a  wcry  nice  case  of  big- 
amy just  begun;  an  elderly  gentleman  as  has  married 
seven  wives,  and  they  are  all  in  Court;  that's  him  in 
black,  with  powder  and  a  pig-tail." 

"This  is  really  mortifying,"  said  I,  as  we  descend- 
ed the  steps  into  what  is  called  the  pres.s-yard. 

We  were  neither  of  us  disposed  to  remain,  and  hear 
the  "soft  impeachment"  against  the  elderly,  pig-tail- 
ed, powdered  gentleman  in  black,  who  had  provided 
I'.imself  with  a  set  of  wives;  like  a  case  of  patent  ra- 
zors— or.c  Col  cicV.  ^ay  in  the  week. 

"Murder  and  suicide!  '  exclaimed  Sevmour,  half  a- 
loud;  and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  undetermined 
whether  he  would  return  home,  or  make  further  in- 
quiries at  the  prison. 

"1  expected  it  would  be  so,"  said  a  gentljemanly- 
looking  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  a  retired  officer,  and  was  standing 
close  by  Seymour. 

"You  knevv  him,  then.'"  replied  Seymour,  turning 
quickly  round. 

"Almost  from  his  cradle,"  answered  the  stranger 
— "for  he  had  hardly  stood  higher  than  my  knee,  the 
first  time  I  patted  his  little  curly  head;  and  I  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  sight  of  him  since." 

"1  knew  him  a  little,"  observed  Seymour.  "He 
was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  you  could  not  know 
any  thing,  without  having  a  strong  desire  to  know 
more." 

"I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you, 
Mr.  Seymour,  once,  if  not  twice,  at  Morley's  before 
he  re*noved  from  Finchley." 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  replied  Sey- 
mour, evidently  surprised,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  little 
vexed  at  this  recognition. 

"My  name  is  Captain  Shackerly,"  said  the  stran- 
ger 

"Shackerly — Shackerly,"  repeated  Seymour,  "I 
certainly  remember  that  name — but  I  declare,  upon 
my  honor,  1  cannot  recollect  the  particular  occa- 
sion." 

"Perhaps  I  can  recall  one  circumstance  to  your 
memory;  the  day  Morley 's  uncle  died." 

"  Eno«gh,"  interrupted  Seymour,  shaking  his 
head,  "  1  do  remember  that  day." 

"  1  was  there,"  added  Shackerly, when  Morley's 
servant  brought  him  the  intelligence." 

"  Captain  Shackerly,"  said  Seymour,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  "  1  am  happy  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  you.  ' 
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Shackerly  bowed.  We  walked  out  of  the  press- 
yard  ;  and  sauntered  along  the  Old  Bailey,  till  we 
reached  Ludgate  Hill.  Of  all  places  (Thames  street 
alone  excepted)  this  perhaps,  is  the  very  last  which 
any  one  would  ever  select  for  continuing  a  quiet 
conversation.  The  day  was  too  early  (scarcely  half- 
past  ten)  to  permit  of  the  usual  a'ternative — an  ad- 
journment to  the  nearest  tavern  or  coffee-house  ;  so 
we  turned,  retraced  our  steps,  anc  found  ourselves 
once  more  opposite  the  gloomy  e'Urance  to  New- 
gate. 

"  How  did  he  destroy  himself.'"  naid  Seymour. 
"  A  pistol,"  replied  Shackerly ;    '  he  sent  the  ball 
right  through  his  heart." 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Sevmour,  "  what  a 
close  to  the  life  of  such  a  man  !"  . 

"  But  how  did  he  obtain  possess.on  of  the  pistol  !" 
said  I;  "  it  argues  great  remissntss  in  those  who 
were  about  him." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Shackerly,  significantly,  "  he  had 
more  than  one  friend,  who  would  do  that  office  for 
him,  and  provide  the  means  of  kee  iing  their  secrets. 
He  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  preparing,  as  it  was  su  posed,  for  his  de- 
fence ;  but  it  appeared,  after  his  d,  ath.  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  to  leave  behind  him — wii<it  shall  I  call  it!— 
not  a  confession — nor  a  modern  reminiscence — but  a 
rapid  sketch  of  those  circumstancs  of  his  life  from 
which  /(«  deduced  its  last  melanch-  ^y  act." 

"  It  should  seem,"  said  Seymoii  ""  that  you  have 
seen  this  writing." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Captain  Sha<  terly,  significant- 
ly, "  for  Morley  had  appointed  m"  to  visit  him  in 
the  evening,  but  when  I  reached  the  prison,  the  fa- 
tal deed  was  consummated.  I  sa^^'  him,  as  he  lay  a 
bleeding  corpse,  near  the  table,  or  wbich  were  sev- 
eral sheets  of  paper  ccitair.!...,^-  wmu.  I  he^n  jrj^n- 
tioned.  They  were  written  in  a  firm  hand,  anvl 
signed  with  his  name,  only  a  moment,  I  should  im- 
agine, before  he  shot  himself." 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this 
document  ?  ' said  Seymour. 

"  1  should  think  so,"  answered  Shackerly  ;  "  not 
immediately,  but  after  the  inquest  has  been  held  up- 
on the  body,  which  is  summoned  for  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Where  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you, 
two  or  three  hours  hence.'"  said  Seymour.  "I  am 
exceedingly  desirous  of  perusing  what  Morley  wrote; 
and  by  your  interference,  perhaps,  my  desire  can  be 
accomplished." 

"  I  shall  attend  the  inquest,"  replied  Capt.  Shack- 
erly, "  which  will  be  held  in  prison  ;  and  if  you  re- 
turn by  two  o'clock,  I  can  almost  undertake  to  prom- 
ise you  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

Seymour  readily  assured  him  he  would  be  punc- 
tual, and  they  parted  for  the  present. 

"  You  must  go  with  rae,''  said  he,  as  we  walked 
along  Holborn.  "  This  Morley  was  no  common 
man  ;  and  though  he  has  descended  to  the  grave, 
stained  with  the  double  crime  of  murder  and  sui- 
cide, if  what  he  has  left  behind  him  be  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  his  life,  he  has  bequeathed  a  rich  legacy  to 
the  world.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  how  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  some  six  or  seven  years  since ; 
1  only  know,  I  look  back  upon  the  event  as  upon 
one  of  those  occurrences  by  which  men  compute  the 
date  of  other  things,  subsequent  or  antecedent ;  they 
stand  out  like  towering  rocks,  in  the  tide  of  a  quiet 
man's  life,  which  he  sees  through  all  its  after  wind- 
ings. 

I  required  no  great  persuasion  to  accede  to  Sey- 
mour's proposal ;  for  he  had  himself  sufficiently 
raised  my  curiosity,  independently  of  what  had  fall- 
en from  Capt.  Shackerly.  Before  tlie  clock  struck 
two,  therefore,  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  doors 
of  Newgate,  where  we  found  Shackerly  waiting. 
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"  I  have  succeeded,"  said  he,  "  in  obtaining  pos- 
;  session  of  the  papers ;  but  must  return  them  to- 
'  night.    Whither  shall  we  repair  to  read  them  .'" 

"  Let  it  be  some  retired  place, "observed  Seymour. 
"  What  think  you  of  Canonbury  House,"  said  I, 
"  where  we  can  take  an  early  dinner,  and  be  free 
from  intrusion  .'" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Shackerly.  Seymour 
signified  his  consent ;  and  we  were  soon  on  our  wav 
to  that  lural  manufacture  of  cockney  relaxations,  in 
a  hackney-coach  drawn  by  two  anatomies,  whose 
progress  was  so  humane,  that  an  old  woman  who  was 
knocked  down  by  one  of  the  front  wheels,  opposite 
the  Angel  at  Islington,  had  time  Kb  get  up  again,  be- 
fore the  hind  wheel  overtook  her. 

As  we  rolled  thus  leisurely  along,  Shackerly  in- 
formed us  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  upon  the 
wretched  Morley,  was  felo-de-se ;  and  that  he  was  to 
be  carted  into  a  hole  that  night,  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  four  roads,  or  rather 
streets,  meet. 

"  It  is  a  barbarous  relic  of  former  ages,"  observed 
Seymour,  "  thus  to  stigmatize. suicide.  It  punishes 
the  innocent  and  the  living,  not  the  guilty  and  tho 
dead.  Human  penalties  ought  not  to  stretch  beyond 
the  grave.  Whatever  may  be  the  crime  of  the  self- 
murderer,  it  is  an  account  which  can  only  be  settled 
between  him  and  his  Creator.  He  is  a  link  which 
has  dropped  out  of  the  social  chain  ;  and  no  man 
who  has  overcome  all  the  other  natural  and  moral 
checks  which  might  be  expected  to  restrain  him, 
will  ever  be  turned  aside  from  his  fearful  purpose 
by  the  mere  consideration  of  indignities  offered  to 
his  body  after  death.  The  revolting  ceremony  failsj 
therefore,  even  as  a  preventive."* 

We  were  not  more  than  two  hours  travelling  from 
Smithfield  to  Canonbury  House  ;  (the  distance  itself 
not  being  ?no';-e  than  iwo  miies,  uveii  hy  Imckney- 
coach  mensuration,  which  always  gives  much  better 
measure  than  the  mile-stones  0  '  ,;d  when  we  arriv- 
ed, it  was  agreed,  with  true  i^njrhsh  sohcitude  for 
that  physical  laboratory,  the  stomacli,  to  dine  first. 
AVe  accordingly  did  so ;  and  af[i.r  ward.s,  while  we 
sipped  our  wine.  Captain  Shackerly  read  what  fol- 
lows, froni  the  posthumous  papers  of  his  friend  Mor- 
ley. A  slight  shudder  crept  through  my  veins,  as 
he  drew  them  from  his  pocket;  for  I  thought  of  the 
wretched  being  who  had  written  what  they  contain- 
ed, though  I  knew  him  not ;  and  I  saw  they  were 
stained  in  several  places  with  his  blood. 

JAMES  MOllLEY,  THE  MURDERER. 

"  And  to  this,  it  has  come  at  last !  Thus  I  read 
myself  described  in  every  newspaper  !  Thus  I  am 
designated,  by  every  tongue  that  speaks  of  me  !— 
And  many  are  those  who  have  already  made  the  ap- 
pointrnent  to  be  up  betimes,  and  go  to  see  Morley's 
execution.  The  execution  of  Morlev,  the  murderer  ! 
Yes— it  would  become  me  well,  to  let  the  hangman 
play  the  dog  with  me  ;  a  rude  rabble  gather  round 
my  scaffold  ;  and  a  heartless  world  amuse  itself,  an 
hour  perhaps,  with  the  Newgate  history  of  my  v/ords, 
my  conduct,  nay,  my  very  looks,  from  my  first  mo- 
ment in  a  condemned  cell,  to  my  last,  under  the  gib- 
bet!  It  is  not  death  I  fear;  but  what  I  do  feSr, 
worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths,  and  what  I  have  no 
spirit  in  me  to  sustain,  is  tho  malefactor-exhibition 
ofmj'sclf.  These  hands  bound  with  cords— these 
arms  ignominiously  fastened— a  vile  halter  round  my 

*  The  events  narrated  above  occurred  before  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  old  state  law  which  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  crime  of  suicide.  It  were  to  be  wish- 
ed, however,  that  instead  of  repealing  a  part,  the 
whole  had  been  swept  away  on  the  very  ground 
which  is  here  urged  ;  for  what  remains  only  harrows 
up  the  feelings  of  the  innocent  survivors. 
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neck — and  the  leading  forth  to  public  execution  !  O  '. 
tiieje  preparations,  and  these  adjuncts  are  dreadful ! 
1  look  into  myself,  and  find  I  have  less  fortitude  to 
go  through  Such  a  scene,  than  I  should  have  resolu- 
tion to  escape  it,  (if  only  that  escape  were  left  me,) 
by  dashing  out  my  brains  against  my  prison  walls. 

'.■  Why  then,  should  I  undergo  the  mockery  of 
trial  ?  Why  stand  at  the  bar  of  justice,  to  hear  my- 
self arraigned— to  endure  the  public  gaze — listen  to 
well-turned  periods  of  trite  horror  at  my  crime — and 
hear  others  tell,  how  I  perpetrated  it  ?  And  when 
twelve  men  shall  gravely  pronounce  [  am  a  murder- 
or,  to  receive  judicial  sentence,  with  a  solemn  ex- 
hortation to  prepare  for  a  felon's  death ;  and  the 
usual  appendage,  that  if  I  am  duly  penitent  for  the 
remaining  sixty  hours  I  am  permitted  to  breathe,  my 
soul  may  find  heaven,  while  the  surgeons  are  scrap- 
ing my  bones,  to  make  a  skeleton  for  their  museum 
of  curiosities. 

"  Yet,  even  to  this  ordeal  would  1  submit,  were  it 
thus  only  the  world  could  learn  by  what  a  chain  of 
circumstances  I  became  a  murderer.  But  it  is  not 
fao  ;  for  that  which  living  ears  might  have  listened  to 
in  my  defence,  living  eyes  can  read  after  my  deathj 

"  1  was  the  youngest  child  of  three  ;  but  before  I 
had  attained  my  tenth  year,  1  was  an  only  one.  1 
had  always  been  the  favorite  of  both  my  parents, 
and  now  1  was  their  idol.  They  hung  upon  my  ex- 
istenca,  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  tlie  last 
fl  jating  fragment  of  the  gallant  bark  that  bore  him  ; 
tlioy  lived,  but  while  they  held  by  me,  in  the  rough 
lossings  of  the  ocean  Oit' life.  I  was  not  so  slow  to 
discover  my  value  in  their  estimation,  or  to  exercise, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  the  capricious  tyranny  of  con- 
scious power.  Almost  the  earliest  impression  which 
my  ripening  mind  received,  was  a  regal  immunit}' 
IVoni  error — I  could  do  no  wrong. 

'■  Tiiere  was  no  deficiency  of  moral  training,  either 
by  precept  or  example.  The  stream  of  virtuous  ad- 
iijonitiou  was  poured,  in  a  fall  tide,  over  my  heart  ; 
but  it  was  left  to  stagnate.  The  model  of  virtuous 
conduct  was  lield  before  my  eye.?  in  every  action  of 
rny  parents  ;  bui  1  was  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
imitation.  Wiiat  was  th«  consequence.'  I  imper- 
ceptibly created  within  myself  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  nglit  and  wrong  ;  my  moral  vision  became  habit- 
ually distorted  ;  I  had  one  code  of  ethics  for  the 
World,  and  amther  for  myself ;  words  changed  their 
jii'janing,  according  as  liiey  wera  to  express  my  own 
actions,  or  those  of  others.  I  was  taught  to  know, 
but  not  required  to  practise,  the  obligations  of  social 
life  ;  a.id  I  rioted  in  all  the  excesses,  ran  through  all 
tJie  transgressions,  which  mere  boyhood  could  com- 
mit, with  a  prodigal,  but  warranted  reliance  upon 
parental  indulgence.  Oh  God  !  what  an  after  life 
of  guilt  and  sorrow  1  should  have  been  spared,  if  au- 
liiority ,  hand  in  hand  with  wholesome  discipline,  had 
frowned  upon  my  first  offences  ! 

"  As  my  passions  grew  stronger, they  took  a  wider 
r.ingn,  and  rapidly  outstripped  my  years.  An  almost 
vnlimited  command  of  money,  placed  at  my  disposal 
thy  means  of  giatifying  every  inclination,  by  giving 
rae  the  power  to  put  meaner  instruments  in  motion  ; 
tiiosf  sordid  panders  to  vice,  who  make  smooth  the 
par'is  of  sin  for  the  privilege  of  dipping  into  an  heir's 
pursr;.  I  had  three  or  four  of  these  pioneers  in  my 
pay  by  the  time  1  was  sixteen  ;  but  though  I  knew 
the  rumor  of  my  youtliful  licentiousness  sometimes 
readied  my  father's  ears,  I  never  saw  displeasure 
liarkou  his  brow  towards  me,  nor  heard  the  language 
I'f  reproof  from  his  lips.  '  They  are  the  weeds  of  a 
rich  soil,'  hs  would  say,  '  which  a  little  culture  will 
soon  eradicate.'  It  is  true,  the  more  degrading  oi' 
lily  follies  were  unknov/n  to  him. 

■'  My  education  was  not  neglected.  I  hadathirst 
;"or  knowledge  ;  and,  amid  all  the  dissipation  into 
which  1  plunged,  1  willingly  and  eagerly  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  study.  Masters  of  every  kind 
were  provided  forme;  but  they  were  strictly  pro- 
jiibited  from  exercising  any  control.  It  so  chanced, 
I.neerifd  none;  I  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing with  tho  free  grace  of  a  volunteer,  and  I  believe 
niy  preceptors  were  not  reluctant  to  claim  me  as 
their  pupil.  Alas  !  the  only  use  I  have  ever  made 
of  what  I  acquired,  has  been  to  gild  my  vices  when 


acted,  or  refine  upon  the  manner  of  acting  them 
when  in  contemplation. 

"My  father  had  a  brother,  his  elder  by  many 
years;  a  man  of  stern  and  rigid  character,  as  I  then 
considered  him  ;  but,  as  I  would  now  call  him,  of 
upright,  firm,  and  honorable  principle.  He  loved 
my  father,  but  did  not  love  his  weakness  ;  and  the 
display  of  it,  in  his  indulgence  towards  me,  was  the 
cause  of  many  a  serious,  if  not  sometimes  angry  de- 
bate between  them.  Well  do  I  remember  (for  it 
rankled  like  poison  in  my  swelling  heart)  a  declara- 
tion he  once  made  in  my  presence.  It  was  a  fine 
autumnal  evening,  and  he  was  seated  with  my  father 
and  mother  in  a  balcony,  which  opened  from  a  li- 
brary-window upon  a  spacious  lawn.  I  entered  the 
room  and  advanced  towards  them,  unconscious  of 
course  that  their  6&nversation  had  been  about  me  ; 
but  my  uncle  looking  at  me  with  a  severe  expression 
of  countenance,  and  at  the  same  time  addressing  his 
brother,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  James,  neither  you  nor 
I  may  live  to  see  it ;  but  if  the  grace  of  God,  or  his 
own  better  reflection,  as  he  grows  older,  do  not  work 
a  change  in  this  young  squire,  a  duel,  Jack  Ketch, 
or  the  razor,  will  work  his  exit  some  day  or  other.'' 

"  My  father  smiled — I  saw  my  mothei  wipe  a  tear 
— at  that  moment  I  could  have  struck  my  uncle 
dead.  I  muttered  a  few  words — I  knew  not  what, 
and  left  the  room.  Boy  as  1  was,  (for  I  had  barely 
completed  my  seventeenth  year)  I  felt  all  the  vindic- 
tive passions  of  manhood  kindling  within  me.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  me, 
more  terrible,  because  a  secret  voice  whispered  to 
me,  it  was  piiorHETic  ! — That  impression  never  for- 
sook via  '.  It  grew  with  my  growth  ;  it  pursued  me 
through  life  ;  it  almost  gave  a  color  to  my  after- 
years.  If  I  could  have  opened  the  volume  of  futu- 
rity, and  read  the  page,  blotted  with  the  record  of 
what  I  was  to  become,  it  could  hardly  have  bound 
me  in  the  fetters  of  my  destiny  more  certainly,  than 
did  this  ill-omened  prediction  of  my  uncle. 

"  I  questioned  my  father  haughtily,  a  t'ew  days  af- 
t  r wards,  as  to  the  reasons  of  his  brother  for  thus 
speaking  of  me;  and  I  even  dared  to  insinuate,  that 
had  he  lelt  what  a  father  should,  he  would  have  re- 
sented the  indignity.  He  answered  me-  (I  writs  it 
with  shame  and  contrition)  most  mildly,  most  aft'ec- 
t  cnately.  The  gentle  being — 1  see  him  now,  as  he 
tenderly  took  my  hind— apologized  to  me — to  me  ! 
wh  )  ought  t.)  have  stood  trembling  in  his  presence  1 
I  followed  up  my  blow.  With  cold,  but  subtle  ma- 
lignitv,  I  plaved  off  my  revenge  towards  my  uncle, 
through  the  idolatry  of  my  fatiier's  love  towards  my- 
self I  barbarousli/  gave  hini  a  choice  of  misery  ; — 
fjr  I  disdainfully  replied,  that  he  must  henceforth 
determine,  whethef  he  would  lose  a  brother  or  a  son, 
as  1  had  determined  to  remain  no  longer  under  his 
roof,  unless  1  had  the  assurance  that  1  shoulii  never 
again  see  my  uncle  there.  Ha  looked  at  me.  My 
God  !  what  a  look  it  was  '.  so  full  of  meek  sorrow 
and  appalling  obedience  !  Witiiout  uttering  a  word, 
he  sit  down  to  his  writing-table.  The  tears  fell  up- 
on his  paper  ;  but  t'aey  did  not  blot  out  a  few  bitter 
words  addressed  to  his  brother,  which  severed  for- 
ever m  this  world  two  noble  hearts  ;  cast,  indeed,  in 
diiTcrent  moulds,  but  which  kindred  blood  had  ce- 
nientod,  in  tho  closa  bonds  of  fraternal  love,  for  more 
than  fjrty  years. 

"  Tliis  was  n\Y  first  revenge.    But  was  I  satisfied 
No  1 

[Remainder  in  our  next.] 

pRdviDK.Ncr.. — -What  inextricable  confusion  must 
the  world  have  been  in,  but  for  the  varisty  which  we 
find  to  obtain  in  the  faces,  the  voices,  and  the  hand- 
writings of  men!  Ni  security  of  person,  of  possession, 
no  justice  between  man  and  man,  no  distinction.be- 
twecn  good  and  bad,  friends  and  foes,  father  and 
child,  husbHnd  and  wife,  male  and  female.  All  would 
have  baan  exposed  to  malice,  fraud,  forgery,  and  lust. 
Cut  now  every  inan'.s  face  can  distinguish  him  in  the 
light,  his  voice  iji  the  dark,  and  his  handwriting  can 
speak  for  him  thoygh  absent,  and  be  his  witness  to  all 
gererations.  Did  tbls  happen  by  chance,  or  is  it  not 
a  manifest,  as  well  as  admirable  indication  of  a  divine 
superin  tendance.' 


THE  DESERTED  CHILDREN. 

A   REAL  INCIDENT. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1823,  a  man  was  descending  the 
Ohio  river,  with  three  small  children,  in  a  canoe. — 
He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  in  the  emigrating  spirit  of 
our  people,  was  transporting  his  all  to  a  new  coun- 
try,  where  he  might  again  begin  the  world. — Arri- 
ving towards  evening  at  a  small  island,  he  landed 
there  with  the  indention  of  encamping  for  the  night. 
After  remaining  for  a  short  time,  he  determined  to 
visit  the  opposite  shore,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of 
purchasing  provisions ;  and  telling  his  children  that 
he  would  soon  return  to  them,  he  paddled  olT,  leaving 
them  on  the  island >  Unfortunately,  he  met  on  the 
shore  with  some  loose  company,  who  had  invited 
him  to  drink.  He  became  intoxicated,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  return  to  the  island  in  the  night  was 
drowned.  The  canoe  floated  away  and  no  one  knew 
of  the  cataslxophe  until  the  following  day. 

The  poor  asserted  children,  in  the  mean  while 
wandered  about  tho  uninhabited  island,  straining 
their  little  eyes  to  eatch  a  glimpse  of  their  father. — 
Night  came,  and  they  had  no  fire  or  food — no  bed  to 
rest  upon,  and  no  parent  to  watch  over  them.  The 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  oldest  child, 
though  but  eight  years  of  age,  remembered  'to  have 
heard  that  persons  who  slept  in  the  cold,  were  some- 
times chilled  to  death.  She  continued  therefore,  to 
wander  about;  and  when  the  younger  children, worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  drowsiness,  were  ready  to  drop 
into  slumber,  she  kept  them  awake  with  a^musing  or 
alarming  stories.  At  last  nature  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  the  little  ones,  chilled  and  aching  with 
cold,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground.  Then  their 
sister  sat  down,  and  spreading  out  her  garments  as 
wide  as  possible,  drew  them  on  her  lap,  and  endea- 
voured to  impart  the  warmth  of  her  own  bosom,  as 
they  slept  sweetly  on  her  arms. 

Morning  came,  and  the  desolate  children  sat  on 
the  shore,  weeping  bitterly.  At  length  they  were 
filled  with  joy,  by  the  sight  of  a  canoe,  approaching 
the  island.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
filled  with  Indians  ;  their  delight  was  changed  into 
terror,  and  they  flied  into  the  woods.  Believing  that 
the  savages  had  murdered  their  father,  and  were 
now  come  to  seek  for  them,  they  crouched  under 
the  bushes,  hiding  in  breathless  fear,  like  a  brood  of 
young  partridges. 

The  Indians  having  kindled  a  fire  sat  down  around 
it,  began  to  cook  their  morning  meal,  and  the  eldest 
child,  as  she  peeped  out  from  her  hiding  place,  be- 
gan to  think  that  they  had  not  killed  her  father.  She 
reflected,  too,  that  they  must  inevitably  starve  if  left 
on  this  lone  island,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  being  kiadly  treated  by  the  In- 
dians. The  cries  too,  of  her  brother  and  sister,  who 
had  bean  begging  piteously  for  food,  had  pierced  her 
heart,  and  awakened  her  energy.  She  told  the  little 
ones,  over  whose  feeble  minds  her  fine  spirit  had  ac- 
quired an  absolute  sway,  to  get  up  and  go  with  her; 
then  taking  a  hand  of  each  she  fearlessly  led  them  to 
the  Indian  camp  fire.  Fortunately,  the  savages  un- 
derstood our  language,  and  when  tho  little  girl  had 
explained  to  them  what  had  occurred;  they  received 
the  children  kindly,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
nearest  of  our  towns,  where  they  were  kept  by  some 
benevolent  people,  until  their  own  relations  claimed 
them. — [IVestent  Souvenir. 


Auction  or  L.iDiEs. — An  auction  of  unmarried 
ladies  used  to  take  place  annually  in  Babylon.  "  In 
every  district,"  says  the  historian,  "they  assembled 
on  a  certain  day  of  every  year,  all  the  virgins  of 
marriageable  age.  "  The  most  beautiful  were  first 
put  up,  and  the  man  who  bid  the  largest  sum  of  mo- 
ney, gained  posses.sion  of  her.  The  second  in  perso- 
nal appearance  followed,  and  the  bidders  gratified 
themselves  with  handsome  wives  according  to  tho 
depth  of  their  purses.  But  alas  !  it  seems  that  there 
were  in  Babylon  some  ladies  for  which  no  money 
was  likely  to  be  offered,  yet  those  also  were  disposed 
of— so  provident  were  the  Babylonians.  "  Wlien 
all  the  beautiful  virgins,"  says  the  historian,  "  were 
sold,  the  crier  ordered  the  must  deformed  to  stand 
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tip  ;  and  aftei  he  had  openly  demanded  who  would 
marry  her  with  a  small  sum,  she  was  at  length  ad- 
judged to  the  man  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
least ;  and  in  this  manner,  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  handsome,  served  as  a  portion  to 
those  who  were  either  of  disagreeable  looks,  or  that 
had  any  other  imperfection,  "  This  custom  prevail- 
ed about  600  years  before  Christ. 

SALEM: 

TUESDAY   NOON,  MAV   12,  1829. 

FOR  THB  MISCELLANY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  principle  more  strictly  innate 
in  man,  than  his  love  of  his  country.  Every  man 
loves  the  soil  which  nurtured  him,  and  the  spot 
where  he  first  inhaled  the  breath  of  heaven,  is  en- 
deared to  him  by  a  thousand  tender  associations, 
which  every  man  may  feel,  though  none  can  express. 
But  his  attachment  is  not  confined  to  those  places 
and  those  scenes  which  interest  him  only  as  an  indi- 
vidual. His  country's  interest  becomes  identified 
with  his  own,  and  if  she  is  prospered,  his  heart  as- 
cends in  as  thankful  adoration  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
as  if  wealth  had  been  wafted  to  his  door  by  every 
breeze,  or  his  path  strewed  with  the  ripened  fruits 
of  autumn.  He  suffers  too  when  his  country  bleeds, 
and  her  trials  appear  to  him  like  his  own  individual 
calamities,  hard  to  sustain.  If  we  were  to  search 
for  the  foundation  of  this  principle,  we  should  proba- 
bly find  that  in  its  exercise,  were  included  some  of 
the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  humanity.  Every 
man  is  a  member  of  some  little  brotherhood,  and  his 
direct  influence  upon  those  around  him  is  often 
great.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  them  virtu- 
ous and  happy,  or  vicious,  and  consequently  wretch- 
ed. The  same  principle  of  love  to  his  fellow  beings, 
which  leads  him  to  eXert  his  influence  in  so  small 
a  sphere,  for  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  humani- 
ty operates  no  less  powerfully  in  circumstances  of  a 
more  extended  nature.  He  views  his  countrymen 
as  his  brethren,  as  bound  to  him  by  a  more  sacred 
tie  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  have  a  claim  on 
his  sympathies  and  affections  which  he  cannot  refuse 
to  grant,  without  violating  a  principle  of  his  nature. 

Experience  abundantly  proves  this  to  be  the  fact. 
No  nation  on  earth  will  furnish  an  exception.  Look 
at  the  native  of  the  cold  and  inhospitable  shores  of 
Greenland.  He  regards  his  country  with  a  warmth 
of  affection  unchilled  by  its  eternal  snows,  and 
unshaken  by  its  wintry  and  desolating  blasts. — 
Transplant  him  to  another  soil,  and  he  droops 
ajid  withers,  though  in  a  more  genial  climate,  and 
under  more  favouring  skies. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land. Not  even  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  landscape, 
with  its  verdant  lawiwi  and  its  sunny  skies,  can  com- 
pare with  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  his  own 
native  mountains.  His  taste  is  conformed  to  the 
models  of  nature  which  he  beholds  around  him.  On 
them  is  the  impress  of  his  soul,  and  (if  we  msy  be 
allowed  to  institute  such  a  comparison  between  mat- 
ter and  mind)  they  are  the  portraits  of  his  charac- 
ter. They  are  apt  emblems  of  his  stern  and  inflexi- 
ble virtue. 

And  when  we  turn  to  our  country,  we  find  the 
same  principle  in  operation.  Here  there  are  no 
privileged  orders,  no  hereditary  titles,  no  rank  which 


confers  lasting  fame  and  honor  on  tlie  possessor. — 
The  weLv  to  honor  here,  lies  equally  open  to  all,  and 
the  arm  of  law  protects  alike  the  rights  of  all  men. 
But  We  not  only  love  our  country  for  what  she  is, 
but  for  what  she  has  been.  We  have  not  yet  forgot- 
ten by  whom  its  foundation  was  laid.  True,  our  an- 
cestors were  neither  the  rich  nor  the  mighty  in  the 
world.  The  coronet  never  graced  their  bows,  nor 
was  the  sceptre  ever  placed  in  their  hands.  No  war- 
rior with  his  garments  dyed  in  blood,  was  found  a- 
mong  the  little  band  of  Plymouth  pilgrims.  No  one 
of  their  number  had  ever  waded  through  slaughter 
and  death  to  conquest  and  a  throne.  No,  they  were 
a  despised  and  persecuted  band.  Their  lives  were 
their  only  possession,  and  their  God  their  only  hope. 
They  were  men  whom  triads  could  not  discourage, 
whom  adversity  could  not  subdue,  whom  death  could 
not  conquer.  They  knew  no  fear  when  in  the  path 
of  duty  ;  and  when  called  ^9  defend  it,  they  braved 
tha  horrors  of  the  ocean,  and  the  winter's  storm.  The 
laugh  of  scorn  rang  on  their  ears,  while  they  laid 
the  foundation  in  tears  and  in  blood.  And  many  an 
one  of  their  number  descended  to  his  grave  with  the 
only  comfort,  that  he  had  at  last  found  that  refuge 
from  sorrow  and  care,  which  an  ungrateful  world  had 
denied  him.  We  will  not  attempt  to  draw  their  pic- 
ture further — It  were  a  needless  task.  They  have 
left  their  record  in  the  hearts  of  their  constituents — 
they  have  left  it  on  high.  And  shall  we  not  cherish 
their  memory  Yes  ;  we  ifill  look  back  upon  them, 
and  proudly  too.  We  have  abundant  reason  for  ex- 
ultation. But  let  us  not  fbrget  to  follow^  in  their 
steps.  They  believed  that  "  sin  was  a  reproach  to 
any  people,"  and  their  whole  lives  proved  that  "right- 
eousness alone  exalteth  a  nation."  They  speak  the 
same  language  now.  We  hear  the  voice  echoing 
from  their  graves  ;  we  hear  it  from  these  rocks  and 
hills  ;  we  see  it  written  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
Man  of  proud  philosophy,  tread  lightly  here.  Put 
not  your  boasted  wisdom  into  competition  with  pre- 
cepts like  these.  Virtue  and  religion  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  republic,  and  on  no  other  founda- 
tion can  the  superstructure  be  reared.  If  we  wish 
to  preserve  our  liberty  and  our  republican  institu- 
tions, we  must  do  it  by  such  means  as  these.  Vice 
and  freedom  never  can  exist  together.  If  we  do  not 
cherish  public  virtue,  and  the  piety  of  our  fathers  in 
our  country,  the  name  of  liberty  will  not  long  be 
left  us^ 

Bat,  real  patriotism  is  a  rare  virtue.  Seldom  is  it 
found  in  the  loudest  and  most  eloquent  appeals  of  the 
orator.  We  may  often  seek  it  still  more  unsuccess- 
fully on  the  field  of  battle.  Many  an  one  falls,  whose 
blood  flows  not  for  his  country.  Do  you  ask.  Where 
shall  we  find  this  solitary  rose  My  friends,  1  will 
show  you.  You  vVill  find  it  in  the  humble  inmate  of 
yonder  cottage.  He,  though  in  the  vale  of  poverty 
and  obscurity,  follows  the  path  of  virtue,  and  teaches 
his  children  to  pursue  it  also.  He  raises  no  voice  in 
the  hall  of  legislation — no  arm  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  his  heart  beats  with  a  patriotism  which  the  no- 
blest might  feel  proud  to  own.  He  possesses  unes- 
timated  power.  Give  us  men  like  these,  and  our 
country  will  fall  only  with  the  world. 

But  if  sin  must  be  the  reproach  of  our  country,  let 
not  its  stain  rest  upon  the  sepulchres  of  the  pilgrims  ; 


if  the  temple  of  liberty  must  fall,  let  not  its  crash  be 
heard  above  the  sod  which  covers  their  peaceful 
graves,  FRANKLIII. 

THE  FASHIONS  AND  THE  TIMES. 

Hard  as  t!ie  times  are,  and  they  are  hard  enough, 
every  body  knows  thatlcnows  any  thing  about  it, 
the  fashions  of  the  day  keep  pace  with  them,  or  even 
gain  a  stride  on  the  quick  approach  of  bankruptcy , 

Now  a  dress  or  a  bonnet  is  no  great  matter,  to  be, 
sure,  in  itself,  but  when  fashion  changes  them  eve- 
ry few  weeks,  now  towering  upward  a  high  mass  of 
silk  velvet,  now  swelling  out  at  the  base  like  a  walk- 
ing pyramid  of  bombazine,  now  hanging  in  festnon.s 
about  the  shoulders,  like  the  triumphal  arch  of  a  con- 
queror— when  every  arrival  at  New- York  brings  oth- 
er patterns  and  other  colors,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  were  new  but  yesterday,  the  sum  for  tiie  support 
of  milliners  and  mantua  makers,  from  a  second  rate 
affair  becomes  a  serious  one,  and  those  who  consider- 
ed themselves  able  to  keep  up  sides  with  the  changing 
fancy  of  the  ladies,  find  notes  and  bills  become  due 
oftener  than  they  can  meet  them  ;  and  many  a  busi- 
ness man  has  first  stopped  payment  upen  debts  which 
he  contracted  to  furnish  his  v.'omankind  with  fancy 
goods,  that  their  appearance  might  not  be  second  to 
that  of  their  neighbors.  There  are  cases  within  our 
knowledge,  where  a  fashionable  hat  or  an  elegant 
pelisse,  which  drew  down  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd  in  the  street  upon  the  wife,  have  immured  a 
husband  in  a  prison,  and  sent  a  family  of  children  to 
bed  supperless — where  the  partner  of  a  man's  toils 
has  dis.sipated  in  dress  and  company,  the  earnings 
which  should  have  made  him  and  his  little  ones  com- 
fortable— where  daughters  have  spent  the  last  pennj' 
for  which  a  parent  labored  early  and  late,  in  useless 
finery  or  unprofitable  decorations.  All  other  evils 
seem  to  correct  themselves,  while  this  increases  day 
by  day  and  step  by  step,  and  threatens  to  put  an  end 
to  matrimony,  by  making  it  impracticable  for  a  man 
to  support  a  wife  and  family  as  others  are  supported; 
and  being  unwilling  to  support  them  in  any  other 
style,  constrains  him,  whatever  may  be  his  inclina- 
tions, to  remain  single,  Hajf  the  cases  of  celibacy, 
actually  grow  out  of  this  cause;  and  although  our  fair 
readers  may  laugh  if  they  will,  many  of  them,  very 
many  of  them,  will  live  to  be  lone  and  single  in  their 
old  age,  with  no  prop  on  which  to  lean,  and  no  real 
friend  to  cheer  them  in  the  evening  of  their  days, 
from  this  same  reason  whioh  they  profess  to  deride 
—[Prov.  Cadct.^ 

Trust  that  man  in  nothing  who  has  not  a  conscience 
in  every  thing.— Sierwe. 


MARRIED, 

In  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Braman,  Mr  Timothy 
Brown,  of  Topsfield,  to  Miss  Eliza  Cousins,  of  Dan- 
vers. 

In  Middleton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Nehemiah 
Balch,  of  Topsfield,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Lovett,  of 
Middleton. 

In  Boxford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigge,  Mr,  Benjamin 
Holt,  of  Reading,  to  Miss  Mary  Kilham.  of  Boxford. 

In  Methuen,  Mr.  Asa  Fry  to  Miss  Ze'lona  Leach, 
of  Haverhill ;  Capt.  Joshua  Buswell  to  Mrs  Dorothy 
Marston;  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tippets  to  Misa  Sally  Mor- 
rill ;  Joseph  Whittier  to  Miss  Mary  VV,  Hall  ;  Mr 
Peter  Osgood,  ot  Andover,  to  Miss  Sally  Tippets 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr  Thaddeus  Gwinn,  aged  66. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Taylor,  aged  4G,  wife  of  Mr.  Jolin 
Taylor. 

In  Gloucester,  Henry,  only  child  of  Mr.  H»nry 
Smith,  aged  I  year.  Mrs.  Mary  Rowe,  aged  40.  Mrs 
Freeman,  v.'ifc  of  Mr.  Robert  Freeman.  Miss  Mary 
Webber,  aged  40.  In  West  Pariah,  Mr  Amos  Davis, 
aged  86,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Miss  Betsy 
Davis,  aged  77,  sister  of  the  above. 

In  Gardner,  Me.  on  Thursday  last,  suddenly,  an  J 
much  lamented,  Capt.  Aaror.  Sweet,  of  Ipswich,  Ms 
aged  54  years. 


so 
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TMm  FOUNT. 

From  the  Western  Monthly  Review. 

SPRSNG  UNENJOYED  REMOTE  FROM 
HOME. 

Sweet  vernal  airs,  and  thou  heart-cheering  May, 

Why  do  I  find  me  here  so  sad, 

While  in  her  flowery  inantla  clad, 

Blithe  nature  bids  all  hearts  be  glad, 
And  hail  with  joy  her  annual  holiday  ? 

Sweat  vernal  airs,  fair  month  of  song  and  flowers, 
J  'vo  come  a  long  and  weary  way 
To  meet  you,  where  your  earlier  sway, 
Beneath  the  sun's  more  genial  ray, 

Might  lap  my  soul  in  bliss  amid  your  bowers. 

Yes,  gentle  airs,  and  smiiing  P.Iay,  we've  met, 
I've  left  pale  winter's  lingering  train 
Far  north,  upon  my  native  plain, 
Where  Eiirus,  shivering  from  the  main, 

Waves  his  dark  wings  with  chilling  moisture  wet. 

Sv/eet  vernal  airs,  and  joy-inspiring  May, 
I  breathe  your  odours,  pluck  your  flowers, 
List  to  your  songs  in  groves  and  bowers, 
And  greet  at  morn  the  rosy  hours, 

Yet  I  am  sad,  while  all  things  else  are  gay. 

'Tis  not  sweet  vernal  airs,  nor  songs  of  May  j 
Nor  the  young  verdure's  gladdening  smile, 
Nor  blooming  bowers,  vocal  the  while 
With  melody,  that  can  beguile 

Tlie  stranger's  gloom,  whoso  home  is  far  away. 

Though  vernal  airs,  with  every  charm  of  spring, 
And  kindliest  welcome  meet  me  here, 
I  miss  the  smiles,  that  always  cheer 
The  voice  of  love,  the  joys  so  dear, 

That  keep  at  home,  nor  roam  with  vagrant  wing. 

Domestic  bliss,  through  all  the  circling  year, 
Breathes  more  than  vernal  airs, — 
An  amaranthine  wreath  she  v-ears,— 
Her  bowers  the  blast  of  winter  spares. 

And  wlnre  she  dwells  perpetual  spring  is  near. 


LONG  AGO ! 

Long  ago  '.  oh,  long  ago  ! — 

Do  not  these  words  recall  past  years, 
And,  scarcely  knowing  why  they  flow, 

Force  to  the  eyes  unbidden  tears  ? 
Do  you  not  feel,  as  back  they  come, 

Tiiose  dim  sweet  dreams  of  olden  days, 
A  yearning  to  your  childhood  s  home. 

Peopled  with  tones  of  love  and  praise — 
Long,  long  ago  ! 

Long  ago  '.  when  many  a  sound 

Awoke  to  mirth  which  saddens  now, 
And  many  an  eye  was  sparkling  round. 

That  weeps  beneath  a  darken'd  brow  : 
When  with  our  whole  young  happy  hearts, 

We  loved  and  laughed  away  tlie  time, 
Nor  thought  how  quickly  all  departs, 

So  cherish'd  in  life's  early  prime — 

Long,  long  ago  ! 

Long  ago  !  the  hope  we  nurst 

Of  happiness,  of  earthly  fame, 
Were  bright  as  bubbles  are  that  burst — 

A  glittering  drop,  an  empty  name  ! 
Oh,  but  to  be  one  hour  again 

(Whatever  that  sweet  hour  might  cost) 
Free  from  deep  memory's  torturing  pain, 

With  those  we  lov'd — with  those  we  lost- 
Long,  long  ago  ! 

Long  ago  !  who  bieathes  there  here 

O'er  whom  the  past  hath  no  such  power  ? 
Young  heart !  if  ?(OJo  thy  sky  is  clear. 

Beware,  beware  the  future  hour  ! 
I'erchance  the  chords  that  echo  now , 

In  after  years  thou'lt  hear  again, 
And  gazing  on  each  faded  brow, 

Wilt  sighing  say,  "  1  heard  that  strain 

Long,  long  ago  !'* 


QirThe  following  picture  of  an  industrious  mother, 
struggling  with  misfortune,  but  supported  by  the 
consolations  of  religion,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
well  spent  life,  was  drawn  by  the  late  Dugalb 
Stewart,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  "he 
would  have  taken  his  place  among  tlie  first  poets 
of  the  age,  had  he  not  chosen  to  have  become  its 
first  philosopher." 

ON  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LADY. 

A  lingering  struggle  of  misfortune  past, 

Her  patient  virtue  found  repose  at  last ; 

Unpraised,  unknown,  with  cheerful  step  she  strayed 

Through  life's  bleak  wilds  and  fortune's  darkest 
shade, 

Nor  courted  fame  to  lend  one  friendly  ray 
To  gild  the  darkening  horrors  of  the  way. 

j  When  firod  by  hope,  or  eager  for  applause, 
The  hero  suffers  in  a  public  cause, 
Unfelt,  unheeded,  falls  misfortune's  dart, 
And  fame's  sweet  echoes  cheer  the  drooping  heart; 
The  Patriot's  toils  immortal  laurels  yield, 
And  death  itself  is  envied  in  the  field. 

Her's  was  the  humbler  yet  severer  fate 

To  pine  unnoticed  in  a  private  state  ; 

Hor's  were  the  sufferings  which  no  laurels  bring — 

The  generous  labors  which  no  muses  sing, 

The  cares  that  haunt  the  parent  and  the  wife, 

And  the  still  sorrows  of  domestic  life. 

What,  though  no  pageant  o'or  the  humble  earth 
Proclaim  the  empty  honors  of  her  birth  ! 
What,  though  around  no  sculptured  columns  rise, 
No  verse  record  the  conquest  of  her  eyes  ; 
Yet  here  shall  flow  the  poor's  unbidden  tear, 
And  feebie  age  shall  shed  his  blessings  here. 

Here  shall  the  virtues  which  her  soul  possessed. 
With  sweet  remembrance  sooth  a  husband's  breast; 
And  here  in  silent  grief  shall  oft  repair 
The  helpless  objects  of  h«r  Latest  care, 
Recall  her  worth — their  adverse  fate  bemfean — 
!  And  in  a  mother's  fate  forget  their  own. 


Love,  Law  and  Mor»er. — In  common  cases  of 
disappointed  affection,  itihas  been  usual  for  the  afflic- 
ted swain  to  draw  a  cord.round  his  neck,  swallow  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  or  send  a  pistol  bullet  through 
his  brains.  Matters  are  ordered  differently  of  late. 
One  Hezekiah  Wilbur,  Was  recently  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Rhode  Island  for  discharging  a  gun 
loaded  with  ball  into  the  chamber  where  a  young  wo- 
man slept  by  whom  his  addresses  had  been  rejected, 
with  intent  to  commit  murder.  The  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  criminal  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  oi fifty  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months.  Perhaps  had  the  intended  murder 
been  fully  committed,  the  price  of  the  poor  girl's 
life  might  have  been  assessed  at  twice  the  sum. 

JV.  M,gis. 

Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too 
short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it  long  enough 
to  outlive  their  characters,  their  constitutions  and 
their  estates. — [Lacon.J 


Charity  does  not  consist  in  creeds  of  strict  or  libe- 
ral import ;  but  in  the  temper  of  heart  with  which 
they  are  adopted,  and  propagated. — [Beecher. 

Sudden  Death. — We  understand  that  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  scene  shifters  at  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
being  in  a  room  behind  the  scenes  last  evening  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  performance,  suddenly  fell, 
and  died  instantaneously,  probably  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  She  had  been  there  during  the  evening 
in  apparent  good  health.  Dr.  Adams  was  in  imme- 
diate attendance,  but  life  was  extinct. 

l^Boston  Bulletin  of  Friday. 


TO-MORROW. 

To  morrow,  that  idle  deity  in  which  the  world 
have  agreed  to  place  their  trust;  to  inorrov/,  that  half 
spun  thread  on  which  is  hung  the  weighty  concern- 
ment of  eternity .  What  is  to-morrow.?  No  part  of 
our  possession,  no  part  of  our  inheritance;  if  is  a 
part  in  the  great  chain  of  duration,  but  perhaps  no 
part  of  our  present  being.  Clear,  and  b  ight  and 
steady,  as  it  shines  to-day,  sorie  sudden  blast  may 
blow  out  the  lamp  of  life;  and  to-morrow  may  have 
conveyed  us  into  other  company,  and  settled  us  in 
other  scenes.  Boast  not  of  to-morrow  till  you  have 
unrolled  the  bosom  of  fate,  and  learnt  what  to-day 
shall  bring  forth.  Last  night,  it  is  probable,  many  a 
gay  youth  threw  himself  on  the  bed  whence  he  shall 
rise  no  more,  and  many  a  busy  head  reposed  itself 
upon  the  pillow  where  it  shall  sleep  now  and  take  its 
rest.  How  sad  and  serious  are  many  now,  who  but 
last  night  were  giddy,  thoughtless,  presumptuous  and 
vain;  how  terrible  has  to-morrow  proved  to  many, 
who  but  yesterday  said  unto  themselves  it  was  yet 
soon  enough  to  repent.    Thou  fool,  this  night  shall 

j  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee',  was  a  severe,  yet  graci- 
ous warning.  In  every  breeze  that  blows  there  is  a 
flight  of  human  fate;  in  every  breath  we  drink  in  the 
deadly  poison;  every  hour  we  stand  in  jeopardy;  then 

'every  man  in  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity. 

,  In  every  walk  we  take,  death  treads  upon  our  steps, 
he  watches  us  in  our  retirements,  he  follows  us  in 
our  business;  he  mingles  with  the  angels  that  stand 
round  our  bodies;  in  that  very  moment  when  we  are 
least  apprehensive  of  our  fate,  then  the  tyrant  springs 
upon  his  prey,  rejoicing  to  add  to  his  native  horrors 
the  necessary  terror  of  surprize.  In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  danger  of  some  fatal  blight ;  in  the  highest 
health,  we  are  in  danger  of  some  mortal  malady. — 
What  then  is  life  Is  it  not  a  fleeting  cloud,  an  pvap- 
orating  smoke,  an  exploding  meteor,  a  painted  bub- 
ble Break,  the  bubble  must — in  its  greatest  beauty 
it  will  break  ere  night. 


Good  Nature. — True  good  nature,  that  which  a- 
lone  deserves  the  name,  is  not  a  holiday  ornament, 
but  an  every-day  habit.  It  does  not  consist  in  servile 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  affected  sym- 
pathy, or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarrantable  com- 
pliance, or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  can  be  allowed 
to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  must  be  wrought  up  from 
a  humour  into  a  principal,  from  an  occasional  dispo- 
sition into  a  habit.  It  must  be  the  result  of  an  equal 
and  well  governed  mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  gai- 
ty,  the  trick  of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  ca- 
pricious fondness,  and  self  denial;  "  it  seeketh  not 
its  own,"  but  must  be  capable  of  making  continual 
sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours  and  self  love; 
but  among  the  sacrifices  it  makes,  it  must  never  in- 
clude its  integrity.  Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
insensibility  on  the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear 
its  honors ;  but  they  assume  the  hoaors  of  a  triumph 
without  the  merits  of  a  victory  ;  for  politeness  sub- 
dues nothing,  and  insensibility  has  nothing  to  sub- 
due. Good  nature  of  the  true  cast,  and  under  the 
foregoing  regulations,  is  above  all  price  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  domestic  society  ;  for  an  ordina- 
ry quality,  which  is  constantly  brought  into  action 
by  the  perpetually  recurring  though  minute  events 
of  daily  life,  is  of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant 
qualities  which  are  seldom  called  into  use  ;  and,  in- 
deed, Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the 
character  of  all  the  virtues,  that  perhaps  it  is  the  best 
test  of  the  excellence  of  many,  that  they  have  little 
brilliancy  in  them.  The  Christian  religion  has  de- 
graded some  splendid  qualities  from  the  rank  they 
held,  and  elevated  those  wliich  were  obscure,  into 
distinction. — Hannah  More. 


(D'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  sen- 
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scriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  for  March. 
FIRST  AND  tAST  CRIME. 

JAMBS  MORLEY. 
[OoTjcIuded  from  our  liat.] 
"  It  Was  only  a  few  months  after  mj  first  revenge, 
that  chance  threw  in  my  way  a  daughter  of  my  uncle's. 
I  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  who  knew 
and  deplored  the  unhappy  schism  which  prevailed 
between  the  two  brothers.  He  was  equally  attached 
to  both,  and  I  believe  pleased  himself  with  the  idea, 
that  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the  younger 
branches  of  the  families,  might  some  day  or  other  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  betweea  the  heads.  My  cousin 
Harriet  was  a  year  older  than  myself  I  loved  her. 
Yes  ;  the  first  feeling  that  glowed  within  my  bosom 
was  that  of  love.  She  was  beautiful — fascinating — 
accomplished— amiable — and  I  loved  her.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  was  satisfied  I  had  kindled  a  recip- 
rocal passion  in  her  breast.  The  mute  eloquence  of 
her  look  and  manner  was  only  the  harbinger  of  that 
same  thrilling  eloquence,  which  fell  from  her  tongue 
when  I  won  the  daclaration  of  her  affection. 

"  Her  father  knew  we  met  at  this  friend's  house  ; 
but  whether  he  was  told,  or  whether  he  penetrated, 
the  secret  of  our  attachment,  I  never  learned.  I 
only  know,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  separa- 
tion was  madness,  his  mandate  went  forth,  prohibit- 
ing all  tartlier  intercourse  between  us,  and  that  it 
was  obeyed.  Not  by  me  ;  for  I  was  incapable  of 
submission  :  but  by  my  gentle  Harriet,  who  thought 
herself  incapable  of  disobeying.  We  met  no  more 
where  we  had  been  wont  to  meet ;  and  my  young 
heart's  spring  of  happiness  seemed  forever  withered. 

"  But  hare  again,  I  began  to  reflect,  my  path  was 
crossed — my  Iwpes  were  blighted — by  my  uncle.  I 
h^.ard,  too,  that  his  tongue  had  been  free  with  my 
name ;  taat  the  blistering  csnsurs/  of  his  austere  vir- 
tue had  fallen  upon  my  actions.  I  writhed  under  the 
contumely.  My  wounded  spirit  was  insatiate  for 
vengeance.  I  meditated,  deeply,  how  I  could  inflict 
it,  so  as  to  strike  the  blow  where  he  was  most  vul- 
nerai)le.  I  did  not  brood  long  over  ray  dark  purpose. 
The  love  I  still  bore  his  daughter,  was  noto  mingled 
with  the  hatred  I  bore  towards  himself ;  and  I  exult- 
ed in  the  thought,  that  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to 
gratify,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  two  of  the 
fiercest  passions  of  my  nature— lust  and  revenge  ! 

"  I  SUCCEEDED  ! 

"  In  these  two  words  let  me  shroud  a  tale  of  hor- 
ror. Harriet  was  my  victim  '.  Ask  not  how / 
triumphed  ! — She  fell !  An  angel  might  have  fallen 
zs  she  did,  and  lost  no  purity.  But  her  stainless  heart 
was  too  proud  to  palter  and  equivocate  with  circum- 
stances. She  never  rose  from  what  she  deemed  her 
bridal  bed.  And  ere  twenty  summers  had  fanned 
her  cheek,  the  grave-worm  banqueted  upan  its  love- 
liness. 

"  This  was  my  first  crime.  The  recollection  of  it 
is  engraven  upon  my  memory  by  an  awful  catastro- 
phe. The  night  wind  that  sung  Aer  funeral  dirge, 
howled  with  dismal  fury  through  the  burning  ruins 
of  my  paternal  mansion.  Yes  !  that  very  night,  as 
if  it  were  in  mercy  to  them,  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther both  perished  in  the  flames  which  reduced  the 
house  itself  to  cinders.  They  were  seen  at  the  win- 
dows of  their  bed-chamber  shrieking  for  aid ;  but 
before  any  could  be  procured,  the  flooring  gave  way, 
and  they  sunk,  at  once,  into  the  yawning  furnace 
that  roared  beneath.  Their  remains,  when  after- 
wards dug  out,  were  a  few  shovelsfull  of  blackened 
ashes  ;  except  my  father's  right  hand,  which  was 
found  clasped  in  that  of  my  mother,  and  both  un- 
consumed.  1  followed  these  sad  relics  to  the  sepul- 
chre. But  with  the  tears  1  shed,  there  was  blended 
a  feeble  consolation  at  the  thought,  they  had  died 
before  they  knew  the  fate  of  Harriet ;  and  a  fright- 


ful joy,  that  another  pang  was  added  to  the  wretch- 
edness of  my  uncle. 

"  I  can  well  remember  wiiat  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
and  desolation  now  took  possession  of  me.  A  few 
days,  a  few  hours  almost,  had  snapped  asunder  the 
only  links  by  which  I  seemed  to  be  held  to  this  world. 
Froward  as  my  youth  had  been — headlong  as  I  had 
followed  the  impulse  of  my  passions — my  heart  was 
not  so  seared,  the  springs  of  social  virtue  were  not 
so  dried  up  within  me — my  nature  was  not  so  bleak 
and  barren — but  that  1  oftec  sighed,  in  bitterness  of 
soul,  over  the  wreck  of  things  that  had  been.  There 
were  moments,  too,  when  I  would  gladly  have  paid 
the  price  of  all  my  future  life  to  redeem  and  cancel 
the  past ;  for  I  already  shiunk,  with  prophetic  foars, 
from  what  was  to  come.  Nor  could  the  intoxica- 
ting anticipations  of  that  ample  wealth  which  await- 
ed me,  when  another  year  should  elapse,  make  me 
forget  that  I  was  doomed  to  enjoy  it  alone.  I  felt  too 
that  I  should  enter  upon  my  inheritance  with  a  tamt- 
ed  name,  a  feeling  which  the  falsehoods  and  fawn- 
ings  of  parasites  who  surrounded  me  could  not  oblit- 
erate. 

"  Time,  however,  rolled  on  ;  and  I  grew  callous, 
if  not  reconciled.  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself, 
that  the  more  seleet  circles  of  society  were  closed  a- 
gainst  me  ;  or,  if  I  found  my  way  into  them,  some 
blushing  whisper  was  quickly  circulated,  which  cre- 
ated a  solitude  around  me.  For  several  years  I  strove 
to  bear  down  this  ostracism  of  fashion,  as  I  consider- 
ed it,  rather  than  of  morals,  by  the  imposing  influ- 
ence of  money.  There  was  no  equipage — no  estab- 
lishment in  the  capital  which  surpassed  my  own  ; 
there  was  no  patron  of  the  arts,  of  literature,  of  sci- 
ence, so  muriificent ;  there  was  no  benefactor  to  pub- 
lic charities  so  liberal ;  there  was  no  dispenser  of  pri- 
vate benevolence,  whose  a^xtswere  so  ostentatiously 
blazoned  forth.  My  naniB  f'as  on  ivery  tongue ;  my 
movements,  and  my  actions,  were  the  daily  theme 
of  the  newspapers  ;  I  lived  in  the  general  eye  ;  but 
1  could  not  level  the  barrier  which  excluded  me 
from  the  region  I  sought. 

"  It  was  during  this  period,  and  while  I  was  thus 
squandering  thousands  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
shadows,  that  1  succeeded  in  fixing  an  intimacy  with 
a  family  equal  to  my  own  in  station,  and  superior  to 
it  in  fortune.  The  eldest  daughter  was  an  heiress  of 
large  expectations,  and  my  proposals  of  marriage 
were  favourably  received.  I  might  almost  say  that 
Matilda  was  mine  ;  when  one  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  her  father,  peremptorily  forbidding  my  visits. 
I  was  thunderstruck.  1  hastened  to  the  house,  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  It  was  given  in  a  few 
words.  /  was  referred  to  my  uncle  for  any  informa- 
tion I  required. 

"  This  blow  struck  me  down.  I  had  run  through 
my  patrimonial  estate  ;  but  hoped,  by  my  marriage 
with  Matilda,  to  repair  my  shattered  fortune.  Three 
weeks  after  it  was  known  that  the  match  was  broken 
off,  1  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench!  I 
breathed  no  curses  upon  the  cause  of  that  sudden  re- 
verse of  fortune,  but — I  swore  revenge,  in  silence; 
and  I  kept  my  oath.  I  languished  away  six  months, 
a  captive  debtor  ;  and  then,  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  1  walked  forth  a  beggar,  to  prey  upon  the  world 
at  large!  I  had  studied,  during  that  time,  in  an  admi- 
rable school,  where  I  found  professors  in  every  art  by 
which  fools  are  gulled,  and  knaves  foiled  with  their 
own  weapons.  1  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  society,  an  adept  in  the  science  of 
polished  depredation.  Translate  this  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  I  became  a  swindler  by 
profession.  Like  the  eagle,  however,  1  was  a  biril 
of  pr'ey  that  soared  into  the  higher  regions,  and  rare- 
ly stooped  to  strike  the  meaner  tribes  of  my  species. 
I  had  not  lost,  with  the  trappings  of  iny  birth,  the 


manners  and  address  of  the  sphere  in  which  I  had 
moved  ;  and  these  were  now  ray  slock  in  trade  for 
carrying  on  my  new  vocation. 

"  Among  the  children  of  misfortune  with  whom  1 
associated  in  prison,  was  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  a  bank- 
rupt in  every  thing  but  exhaustless  invention,  and 
unconquerable  perseverance.  Give  him  the  free  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  with  matchless  dexterity  Imj  would 
make  the  contributions  of  the  morning  furnish  out 
the  riotous  expenses  of  the  evening.  It  was  his 
boast,  that  he  would  breakfast  with  an  empty  pocket, 
and  diue  with  a  purse  tl»t  should  defray  the  carouse 
of  a  dozen  friends.  And  I  have  known  him  fulfil  his 
boast,  with  a  heart  as  light,  too,  as  became  a  man 
who  thus  made  the  credulous  fools  of  the  world  his 
banks. 

"  1  was  needy,  desperate,  and  an  outcast;  and  I 
linked  my  destiny  with  Fitzroy's.  He  had  my  con- 
fidence ;  such  confidence  as  confederates  in  knavery 
can  bestow.  When  he  obtained  his  liberty,  which 
he  did  shortly  after  my  own  was  accomplished,  he 
introduced  me  to  his  companions  ;  men  who,  like 
himself,  lived  by  plundering  the  unwary,  and  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  Magnus  Apollo.  I  was 
soon  initiated  in  all  their  mysteries ;  and  played  my 
part  to  admiration  at  the  gaming-table,  on  the  race- 
course, and  in  the  ring. 

"  Fitzroy  was  master  of  the  secret  that  festered 
near  my  heart  ;  the  increased  and  increasing  hatred 
towards  my  uncle.  I  regarded  him  as  my  evil  ge- 
nius ;  for  not  only  had  he  thwarted  me  in  two  of  the 
dearest  objects  of  my  life  ;  but  his  prediction  of  my 
boyhood  bad  clung  to  me  like  a  poisoned  garment. 
1  could  not  shake  it  off;  and  now,  more  than  ever, 
it  seemed  accomplishing  itself  with  rapid  strides.  It 
made  me  mad  when  1  reflected  upon  the  polluted 
channels  through  which  my  precarious  means  flow- 
ed, and  thought  of  the  luxurious  enjoyments  which 
his  opulence  cornniaaidod  It  was  true,  I  had  dashed 
his  cup  with  bitterness  ;  but  it  was  no  less  true  tliat 
it  still  flowed  with  sweets,  while  mine  was  brimming 
with  gall.  Fitzroy  would  often  talk  to  me  upon  this 
subject,  and  devise  schemes  for  a  successful  inroad 
upon  his  purse.  At  length  a  plan  was  matured  be- 
tween us,  in  which  I  could  not  appear,  but  which 
Fitzroy,  and  a  picked  few  of  our  associates,  under- 
took to  execute. 

"My  uncle  had  always  been  passionately  fond  of 
the  course,  and  prided  Himself  upon  his  stud  of  ra- 
cers. He  betted  largely,  and  was  generally  fortu- 
nate, probably  because  he  selected  his  men  with  s. 
wary  eye.  The  race  course,  then,  was  the  arena 
chosen  for  the  enterprise  ;  but  admirable  as  were  the 
projected  plans,  and  skilfully  as  they  were  executed, 
such  was  his  luck,  or  so  profound  were  his  calcula- 
tions, that  they  failed  five  successive  seasons.  Fitz- 
roy, however,  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  when  sat- 
isfied that  what  they  engage  in  ought  to  succeed, 
according  to  the  means  employed,  only  derive  fresh 
vigour  from  every  fresh  defeat.  He  played  his  game 
a  sixth  time,  and  won.  The  same  day  that  saw  my 
uncle  rise  with  thousands,  saw  him  seek  his  pillow 
at  night,  a  frantic  beggar  !  He  wag  too  proud  a  man, 
too  honorable,  1  will  add,  not  to  throw  down  his  last 
guinea,  in  satisfaction  of  such  demands.  He  never 
suspected  villainy  in  the  business.  He  paid  his 
losses,  therefore  ;  and  in  less  than  a  week  afterwards 
an  inquest  sat  upon  his  body,  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  his  own  fish-pond. 

'  Iliad  my  share  of  this  infernal  plunder;  but  so 
ravenous  had  been  my  appetite  for  revenge,  that  not 
one  pang  of  remorse  disturbed  the  riotous  enjoy- 
ments in  which  it  was  lavished.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  consciousness  that  it  loas  my  uncle's  mon- 
ey I  squandered,  gave  a  zest  to  every  excess,  and 
seemed  to  appease  the  gnawing  passions  whici  had 
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BO  long  tormented  me.  In  two  or  three  year^,  how- 
ever, boundless  extravagance,  and  the  gaming  table, 
stripped  me  of  my  last  shilling.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
frenzied  moments  of  this  profligate  reverse  of  for- 
tune, that  I  committed  the  crime  for  which,  if  to- 
morrow dav/ncd  upon  me,  i  should  be  publicly  ar- 
raigned. 

""Fitzroy  had  been  fortiiaate  the  whole  night.  I 
had  throv/n  v/ith  constant  bad  luck.  He  had  pock- 
eted some  hundreds  ;  1  had  lost  more  than  I  could 
pay.  I  asked  him  for  a  temporary  loan  of  fifty  pounds 
to  make  good  what  I  owed,  and  stake  the  small  re- 
maining sum  for  the  chance  of  retrieving  all.  He 
refused" ni8.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done 
uo.  But  he  not  only  refused  mo— he  taunted  me 
with  sarcastic  reproofs  for  my  folly,  and  muttered 
something  about  the  useloasness  of  assisting  a  man 
wiio,  ifhe  had  thousands,  would  scatter  them  like 
d'l.st.  He  shoqld  have  ohosoi  a  filter  moment  to  ex- 
hort me,  than  when  1  was  galled  by  my  losses,  and  by 
his  denial  of  my  request.  I  was  heated  with  wine 
too  ;  and  half  mad  with  despair,  hiilf  mad  with  drink, 
I  sprung  upon  him,  tore  him  to  tho  earth,  and  before 
the  bystanders  could  inlerfero  to  separate  us,  1  had 
buried  a  knife,  v.-hich  I  snatched  fnnn.  a  table  ne&r 
me,  up  to  the  handle  in  his  heart  !  He  screamed — 
convulsively  grappled  ma  by  tlie  throat — and  tben 
expired!  Ili^;  dealh-gripa  was  so  fierce  and  power- 
ful, that  I  balieve  had  we  been  alone,  his  murderer 
would  hn"e  been  found  strangled  by  his  side.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  honor-struck  witnesses 
of  this  bloody  scene  could  force  open  his  clenched 
hantfs  time  enough  to  let  me  brealiie. 

"  I  have  done  !  1  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  ^yes- 
terday, the  silent  respon.^e  wliich  my  heart  made, 
when,  my  uncle  pronounced  that  withering  sentence 
on  me.  'No!'  was  my  indignant  exclamation;  'I 
may  deserve  a  hundred  public  deatlis,  but  if  1  know 
myself,  I  would  never  undergo  ens  !' — Nor  will  I. 
V.'hen  that  which  I  have  written  sLaiibe  read — oth- 
er hopes — other  punishment.s,  peccliance,  than  man 
can  awaken  or  inflict — will  await  me.  My  first 
crime — my  first  revenge,  and  my  Itist,  I  have  record- 
ed— my  last  crime  others  must  tell,  v/Iien  they  speak 
of  the  murderer  and  suicide,       Jakks  Morley.'' 

"  I  have  little  doubt,"  said  Paptain  Shaekerly, 
laying  down  the  manuscript,  "  Jhat  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment intervened  between  his  writing  his  nari.e,  and 
placing  th®  pistol  to  bis  heart;  for  when  he  v/as  dis- 
covered, the  pen  was  lying  on  the  paper,  as  if  it  liid 
been  iaid  down  only  for  an  instant." 

"  It  is  a  singular  narrative,''  observed  Seymour, 
"  and  in  many  passages  betrays  great  sym.ptoms  uf 
a  higluy  excited  morbid  feeling." 

"  1  cannot  understand  wliy  he  wrote  it,"  said  1, 
"  unless  he  was  afraid  the  world  would  not  know  the 
exact  qualities  of  his  voiy  amiable  character.'' 

"  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,"  replied  Captain 
Shackerly,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
had  Morley  been  trained  the  rigiit  way,  he  would 
have  displayed  some  of  the  loftiest  virtues  that  be- 
long to  us.  iJat  he  was  the  mere  creature  of  his  pas- 
sions, from  the  cridle  to  ths  grave  :  reason  and  self 
discipline  never  directed  or  controlled  a  single  action 
of  .'lis  life." 

We  protractsd  our  discourse  upon  this  and  various 
otlier  subjects,  till  the  moon  lighted  us  on  our  path 
back  to  Lond.jn,  and  the  deep  bsU  of  lit.  Sepulchre 
.Sounded  the  ;a.st  half-hour  before  midnight,  as  Capt. 
KDliackerly  knocked  at  the  door  of  Newgate,  to  fulfil 
his  promise  of  returni  ig  the  manuscript  that  night, 
yome  mnn  w.ere  digging  Morley's  grave.  \Ye  ap- 
])roac'ied  the  spot.  Tiiere  were  about  twenty  other 
persons,  mere  passers  by,  casually  assembled.'  Tiie 
body  was  brraght  in  a  cart,  which,  being  backed 
,  close  to  thp 'iilgo  of  t!ie  hoie,  it  v/as  tilted  up,  and 
out  rolled  tlie  corpse  of  the  wretched  man,  in  his 
clothes  he  died.  1  gave  one  look  at  him  as  he 
lay,  doubled  up,  in  his  unblessed  grave, and  shudder- 
ed to  think  the  dingy  mass  had  been,  within  eight 
and  forty  houis,  a  livinfr  bein ^  like  m  'scH  ! 

M. 


VISIT   TO  ,A  NUNNERY. 

A  writer  in  the  Richmond  Visitor,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  Catholic  Monas- 
tery in  Georgetown,  near  Washington  city,  which 
he  recently  visited  : 

The  site  of  this  Monastery  is  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town.  It  stands  on  the  borders  of  "the  heights," 
and  overlooks  the  body  of  the  town  below.  The  en- 
closure embraces  about  one  acre.  On  the  north  side 
is  the  Academy  conducted  by  the  Nuns,  consisting 
of  a  long  range  of  buildings,  three  stories  high.  In 
the  middle  of  the  front  or  eastern  side,  stands  the 
chapel.  On  the  left  of  the  chapel  is  the  room  of  the 
Father  Confessor,  and  also  the  private  apartments  of 
the  nuns,  into  which  no  unhallowed  tread  of  the 
wordly  and  profane  is  ever  admitted. 

The  Academy,  or  High  School  for  Ladies,  is  the 
most  interesting  appendage  of  the  Convent.  It  con- 
tains a  boarding  school  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils— and  a  free  or  charity  school  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  day  scholars.  What  strikes  the  visiter 
with  most  pleasure,  is  the  perfect  system  and  order 
with  which  every  thing  is  done.  All  is  perfect  clock- 
work. The  young  Misses  who  compose  the  school, 
are  regularly  and  rigidly  trained  to  do  every  thing 
on  plan  and  method. 

We  tlrst  entered  a  long  passage.  Here  were  fix- 
tures prepared  for  the  cloaks,  bonnets,  &.c.  of  the 
pupils,  each  numbered  from  1  to  150;  and  each  pu- 
pil has  her  particular  numb«r.  The  next  room  we 
visited,  was  another  long  passage,  adjoining  the  dor- 
mitories. In  this  vi'as  an  extended  range  of  wash- 
stands  reaching  through  its  length.  Here  the  pupils 
commence  their  morning  toilette.  Each  stand  is  fur- 
nished with  bowl,  pitcher,  napkin,  soap,  combs, 
brushes,  &c.  and  each  numbered.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  beds  or  couches  in  the  dormitories — of  the  de- 
partments or  divisions  of  their  common  wardrobe — 
of  their  seats  in  the  dining  and  study  halls,  and  even 
of  tiie  depositories  of  their  shoes,  tfcc.  Each  pupil 
has  the  same  number  throughout  the  establishment. 

Tlie  Seminary  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
hall  of  the  first  class  contains  an  estensive  cabinet  of 
minerak,  to  v/hich  mari,Y  rare  and  valuable  spaci- 
mens  have  been  prcsentta  by  the  oflicers  of  our  Na- 
vy, and  by  Catholics  of  fhe  eastern  world.  It  has 
also  many  rich  specimens  of  art— the  contributions 
of  v.'eall  hy  and  povv'erfal  patrons  of  the  church.  The 
sword,  sheath  and  belt  of  Iturbide — once  the  Empe- 
ror of  Mexico — two  of  whose  daughters  are  now  in 
this  convent,  was  recently  presented  to  the  cabinet 
by  Commodore  Rogers.  It  also  claims  to  have  many 
sacred  relics,  such  as  shreds  or  scraps  from  the  gar- 
men!s  of  numeroussaints — fragments  from  tliechuicli 
and  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  other  Saints — pieces  of 
the  wood  of  the  Cross,  &o  of  which  the  industry  and 
crffduhty  of  th  •  Catholics  in  the  east,  have  collected 
enough  in  the  last  110!)  years  to  build  a  ship  of  the 
line.  These  rolics,  so  says  tradition,  have  been 
carefully  preserved  b}'  a  long  line  of  Popes,  Bishops 
and  Priests,  and  distiibuteJ  among  the  churches  and 
their  convents,  as  the  memorials  of  many  precious 
and  hallowed  associations.  The  veneration  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  Catholics,  is  well  known. 
The  same  hall  containing  tiie  cabinet,  has  a  good 
chemical  laboratory.  [ 

After  visiting  the  other  rdoms,  my  conductresses 
led  mo  to  the  domestic  aparttaent,  where  the  culina- 
ry operations  of  the  great  farpily  are  performed.  This 
is  kept  v/ith  great  care  ;  every  thing  was  neat,  bright 
and  clean  ;  and  but  for  the  implements  of  housewife- 
ry, carefully  arranged  about  the  room,  |0H9  might 
have  mistaken  it  for  a  drawing  room. 

One  feature  in  the  training  of  these  young  ladies 
I  was  wonderfully  pleased  with.  It  is  this  :  two  of 
them  are  taken  every  week  by  rotation,  and  placed 
in  this  parlour  kitchen,  where,  under  the  inslrucUon 
of  one  of  the  sisterhood,  thev  .perform  all  the  opera- 
tions of  housewifery  for  the  vieek.  They  make  the 
bread,  and  bake  it— the  puddings,  tarts,  pies,  cakes, 
&c.  Taey  roast  the  beet  and  fowls,  and  in  short, 
perform  the  whole  labour  of  house-keeping,  except 
the  drudgery.    At  the  end  of  the  w^ek  they  return 


to  their  study,  and  two  others  take  their  places.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Domestic  education  is  almost 
wholly  overlooked  with  us.  Young  ladies  are  train- 
ed up,  as  if  to  charm,  and  please,  and  grace  the 
drawing  room,  were  to  be  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives.  They  are  taught  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  play  the 
piano  and  guitar,  to  read  bad  French,  and  write  worsa 
English,  to  trifle  gracefully,  (all  of  which  I  confess 
I  like  very  well,  if  backed  by  so'id  attainments,)  and 
now  and  then  one,  to  think  profoundly  ;  but  not  one 
in  ten,  on  arriving  at  a  proper  age  for  taking  charge 
of  a  family,  knows  how  to  make  a  pudding  or  a  pie 
that  would  be  eatable,  unless  she  were  to  make  it 
"  by  book." 

The  Chapel  in  this  Convent  will  not  vie  in  wealth 
with  those  of  the  ohier  Convents  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. Its  architecture  and  furniture  are  not  splen- 
did. It  is  supplied,  of  course,  with  the  usual  furni- 
ture of  vases,  altars,  candlesticks,  images,  statues 
and  pictures.  Every  thing  is  ordered  for  effect.  The 
imposing  forms  of  worship,  heightened  by  the  nu- 
merous visible  objects  of  sacred  or  superstitious  re- 
gard, backed  by  the  wily  influence  of  the  priests, 
and  the  enthusiastic  earnestness  of  the  Nuns,  are 
well  suited  to  captivate  the  imaginations  of  young 
and  giddy  school  girls.  Of  their  Seminary,  their 
plan,  their  broad,  rigid  and  thorough  system  of" edu- 
cation, I  think  well ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
think  it  proper  for  true  protestants  to  seiid  their 
daughters  there — as  many  do. 

The  number  of  Nuns  in  this  Convent,  at  present, 
is  about  sixty.  Among  them  are  descendants  of 
several  rich  and  powerful  families.  Their  employ- 
ment consists  in  confessions,  vigils,  fasts,  penances, 
reading  and  religious  exercises,  in  teaching,  in  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  in  making  fine  needle-work  for 
sale,  The  Charity  School  embraces  about  200  day 
pupils.  For  their  humanity  and  benevolence  in  col- 
lecting and  teaching  these  children,  the  Nuns  de- 
serve praise.  In  these  employments  they  appeared 
happy  ;  but  the  happiness  of  these  devotees,  if  real, 
must  be  of  the  negative  kind. 

In  one  respect  1  was  much  disappointed.  Instead 
of  finding  in  the  Convent  a  set  of  rigid,  sour,  austere 
female  ascetics,  1  met  with  cheerfulness  approach- 
ing to  vivacity — with  kindness  the  most  engaging — 
and  v/ith  politeness  the  most  natural  and  unaffected. 


Witchcraft. — At  the  time  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  witches  obtained  such  singular  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  it  became  dangerous  in  Scotland  to 
possess  any  peculiar  medicine  or  receipt  for  caring 
diseases.  One  who  employed  such  skill  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  fellow  creatures,  was  called  a  johite  witch  ; 
but  still  she  wss  a  sorceress,  and  a's  such  was  liable 
to  be  larought  to  the  stake.  Having  received  the  se- 
cret from  family  tradition,  or  from  any  other  source, 
was  not  admitted  as  a  defence  ;  and  to  have  cured 
by  any  mysterious  means,  was  as  dangerous  as  to 
have  assisted  in  a  murder.  The  following  example 
is  wortiiy  of  notice. 

An  eminent  English  Judge  was  travelling  the  Cir- 
cuit, when  an  old  woman  was  brought  before  him, 
for  using  a  spell  to  cure  dimness  of  sight,  by  hang- 
ing a  clew  of  yarn  round  the  neck  of  the  patient. — 
Marvellous  things  were  told  by  the  witnesses,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  medicine.  The  poor 
woman  made  no  other  defence  than  by  protesting, 
that  if  there  was  any  witchcraft  in  the  ball  of  yarn, 
she  knew  notWng  of  it.  It  had  been  given  her,  she 
said,  thirty  years  before,  by  a  young  Oxford  student, 
for  the  cure  of  her  own  family,  who,  having  used  it 
with  advantage,  she  saw  no  harm  in  lending  it  to 
others,  who  laboured  under  a  similar  infirmity.  Her 
defence  was  little  attended  to  by  the  jury  ;  but  the 
Judge  was  much  agitated.  He  asked  the  woman 
where  she  resided  when  she  obtained  possession  of 
this  valuable  relic.  She  gave  him  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage, in  which  she  had  formerly  kept  a  petty  ale- 
house. He  tjieii  looked  at  the  clew  very  earnestly, 
and  at  length  addressed  the  jury.  "  Gentlemen," 
lie  said,  "  we  are  on  the  point  of  committing  a  great 
injustice  to  this  poor  woman;  and  to  prevent  it,  1 
must  publicly  confess  a  piece  of  eaily  folly  whidi 


does  me  no  honor.  At  the  time  this  poor  creature 
speaks  of,  1  was  at  college,  spending  an  idle  and 
graceleas  life,  which,  had  I  not  been  given-grace  to 
correct  it,  must  have  made  it  highly  improbable  that 
I  should  ever  have  attained  my  present  situation.  I 
chanced  to  remain  for  a  day  and  night  in  this  wo- 
man's ale-house,  without  having  money  to  discharge 
my  reckoning.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  see- 
ino- her  much  occupied  with  a  child,  who  had  weak 
eyes,  I  had  the  meanness  to  pretend  I  could  write 
out  a  spell,  that  would  mend  her  daughter's  sight,  if 
she  would  accept  it  instead  of  my  bill.  The  igno- 
rant woman  readily  agreed  ;  and  I  scrawled  tome 
figures  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  added  two  lines 
of  nonsensical  doggrel,  in  ridicule  of  her  credulity, 
and  caused  her  to  make  it  up  in  that  clew,  which  has 
so  nearly  cost  her  life.  To  prove  the  truth  of  it,  let 
the  yarn  be  unwound,  and  you  may  judge  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  spell."  The  clew  was  accordingly  un- 
wound, and  this  pithy  couplet  was  found  on  the  en- 
closed bit  of  parchment. 

"The  devil  scratched  out  both  thine  eyes, 

And  spit  into  tlie  holes  likewide." 

Those  who  were  cured  by  such  a  spell,  were  evi- 
dently indebted  to  nature,  assisted  by  imagination. 
But  the  users  of  such  charms  were  not  always  as 
lucky  as  the  poor  alewife  ;  and  many  were  executed, 
as  she  would  have  been,  had  she  not  chanced  to  light 
on  her  former  customer  in  the  character  of  her 
judge.— [Sir  W.  Scott. 

GOOD  SOCIETY. 

What  constitutes  this  empire  of  opinion  ?  Who  are 
the  members  ?    What  are  the  qualifications    In  oth- 
er words,  what  constitutes  good  soci'sty Let  as 
treat  the  subject,  as  ministers  say;  positively  and  ne- 
gatively.'   And  firstly  of  the  second,  as  the  green 
islander  would  say.    A  woman  does  not  become  a 
lady,  or  a  part  of  good  society,  merely  by  po'ssegsing 
a  fine  house,  expensive  furniture,  equipage,  luxury, 
wealth,  show,  music,  sumptuous  dinner  -,  rich  wines 
and  all  the  details  of  expenditure  and  display.  They 
are  all  rery  pleasant  appendages  to  the  condition  of 
a  lady  ;  and  the  gft'at  mistake  of  ihe  million  relating 
*o  this  point  is,  that  the  multitude  imagine  these  the 
)le  requisite,  the  thing  itself,  instead  of  being  plea- 
mt  appendages  of  the  thing.     Hence,  one  of  the 
eenest  incitements  to  avarice,  undoubtedly  is  this 
ieneral  persuasion,  that  the  fortunate  possessor  ar- 
;ves  at  the  envied  point  of  belonging  to  good  society, 
5  a  matter  of  course.    We  have  often  enough  seen 
U  the  circumstances  enumerated  above,  united  in  the 
■ossessor,  without  at  all  making  him  a  part  of  good 
jciety.    So  far  from  it,  the  splendour,  the  glare, 
'le  emblazoning,  only  serves  more  conspicuously  to 
;how  the  want  of  the  essential  qualifications.     It  is 
f  great  importance,  that  this  very  trite  truth  should 
>e  fully  felt.    If  people  well  understood  what  were 
he  real  and  indispensable  requisites  to  qualify  for  this 
hing,  instead  of  bending  all  their  powers  in  the 
ivrong  direction,  a  part  of  their  efforts  would  be  turn- 
".d  into  the  practical  channel  for  obtaining  these  indis- 
pensable qualifications. 

The  most  essential  requisite,  then,  as  we  view  it, 
to  bear  a  part  in  good  society,  is  to  have  really  kind " 
and  gienerous  feelings  ;  and  be  able  to  go  out  of  the 
vanity  and  meanness  of  self,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
associates.  In  the  nest  place,  to  be  well  informed 
upon  general  subjects.  In  the  third  place,  to  be 
frank,  simple  and  easy,  enunciating  oui  part  of  the 
conversation.  Fourtli,  to  consider  conversation  as 
common  stock,  and  every  member  of  the  company 
equal  partners ;  and  of  course  to  take  in  hand  ne'.ther 
more,  nor  less,  than  a  fair  proportion.  A  generoiTs 
and  liberal  mind  is  also  an  essential  ingredient ;  a 
mind  which  presses  not  upon  the  prejudices,  secta- 
rian feelings,  and  peculiar  views  and  thoughts  of  the 
members  of  the  company.  TJie  party  should  be  per- 
fectly at  ease.  This  will  tend  to  place  every  persan 
of  the  society  in  the  same  situation. — [T.  Flint. 

Solomon  ases  the  word  fool,  as  a  term  of  the  same 
signification  with  unjust,  and  makes  ail  deviation 
from  goodness  to  come  under  the  notion  cf  folly. 


LADIES'  MISCELtANY. 


SALEM: 

TUESDAY  NOON,  MAY   19,  1829. 

(0°"  The  Solitary,"  an  original  Tale,  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  this  day's  paper. 

IO°The  highly-wrought  tale,'  which  is  concluded 
in  this  number,  furnishes  a  sti iking  instance  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  excessive  parental  indulgence, 
and  the  unrestrained  gratification  of  the  passions  of 
youth.  We  have  selected  it,  with  the  hope  that  the 
lesson  it  inculcates,  will  be  duly  considered  by  our 
readers. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  in  June.  The  moon,  bright 
empress  of  the  sky,  was  seated  upen  her  throne  in 
peerless  majesty,  richly  diffusing  her  light  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature.  The  air  was  calm  ;  the  noise 
of  cattle  was  no  longer  heard  ;  and  the  husbandman 
had  ceased  from  his  toils.  The  innocent  v.'arblers  ot 
the  grove  had  chaunted  their  evening  hymn,  and  had 
now  sunk  into  a  sweet  and  quiet  repose.  It  seemed 
a  ''night  that  was  not  made  for  sleep,"  and  all  nature 
harmonizing  with  my  feelings,  I  walked  forth  that  I 
might  refresh  myself,  after  a  day  of  laborious  appli- 
cation to  study.  That  I  might  be  less  exposed  to  in- 
terruption, 1  took  a  retired  road  back  of  my  dwelling 
house.  1  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  from  my 
home,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  faint 
cry  of  an  infant.  I  listened  ;  but  as  all  was  still,  I 
continued  my  walk.  I  had  not  gone  many  paces, 
when  the  same  sound  again  struck  my  ears.  I  stop- 
ped— and  tiien  walked  on.  As  I  proceeded,  the  sound 
increased,  till  I  bracame  convinced  tin'  -  onie  inhu- 
man mother  had  left  her  helpless  infant  to  die  alone, 
or  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  upon  the  cold  hand 
of  charity.  This  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  barbarity  of 
those  who,  contrary  to  every  tie  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity, cast  their  offspring  in  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy, without  a  friend  and  without  a  home.  I  imme- 
diately determined  that  the  suffering  innocent  little 
one  should  be  taken  into  my  family,  and  nurtured  as 
one  of  my  own.  With  these  feelings  I  began  a 
search  for  the  child  ;  and  judge  of  my  chagrin  and 

astonishment  v/lien  on  turning  round,  I  beheld  

A  cat!  ! I  F.  S.  H. 


The  Ladies'  Fair,  at  Roxbury,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  last,  in  ;  the  Town  Hall,  which  was 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  was  sup- 
plied with  articles  for  sale,  the  work  of  their  own  in- 
genuity. It  v/as  fully  and  fashionably  attended,  and 
generous  donors,  under  the  name  of  purchasers,  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  this  Society  of  Ladies.  The 
number  of  Tickets  sold  was  .500.  Ten  dollars  was 
paid  for  a  slice  of  Cake — $5  for  a  Heart — dog  cheap 
— of  gingerbread — and  the  amount  raised  was  $400. 
These  charities  are  daily  becoming  more  fashiona- 
ble— audit  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  find  that  benev- 
olence and  beauty,  chanty  and  fashion,  unite  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  alleviate  tlie  misfortunes  of 
human  nature.  The  sale  commenced  at  3  o'clock, 
and  at  about  6,  after  the  choice  articles  were  sold,  the 
residue  were  disposed  of  by  auction. — Eve.  Gaz. 


Insida  of  the  Earth. — A  Leipzig  Professor  has  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  earth  is 
hollow,  the  entrance  to  it  in  Poland,  and  that  within 
there  is  fire,  water,  air,  amphibious  animalB,  fish,  in- 
secls,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  men  ;  and  he  describes 
the  details  of  the  subterranean  life  they  lead  ! 
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A  French  paper,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  La- 
dies Fashions  for  the  month  of  April,  says, — "  The 
sleeves  are  of  a  frightful  breadth.  When  you  have 
taken  the  quantity  of  stuff  necessary  for  tlje  gown, 
cut  just  the  same  quantity,  and  it  will  be  about  e- 
nough  to  make  the  sleeves." 

The  American  Temperance  Society,  have  issued 
proposals  for  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  at 
Andover,  Mass.  under  the  title  of  the  'Journal  of  Hu- 
manity.' This  paper  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Hooper  ;  and  its  object  will  be  to  further 
the  views,  and  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  assoeiation  by  whom  it  is  established. 
Hooper  is  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  character,  well 
qualified  for  the  superintendance  of  a  publication  of 
this  description. 


American  Bible  Society. — The  tl;irteenih  Anni- 
versary of  this  noble  institution,  was  celebrated  last 
week  in  iS'ew  York.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year, 
exclusive  of  loans,  amounted  to  $107,684  42 — and  the 
expenditures  to  $123,681  08.  'Phe  receipts  exceed 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  $31 ,804  49 — and  the  ex- 
penditures $40,44-5  69.'  The  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  issued  during  the  past  year  200,127 — and 
the  whole  number  issued  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  846,397.  The  whole  number  of  Auxiliary 
Societies,  64.5.  Addresses  were  made  by  distinguish- 
ed clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Episcopal,  Moravi- 
an, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congregational  and  other 
denominations. 


FOR  THE  miscellany. 

Litcratissimus  sura !  hem  !  ! 
"  I  liavc  gain'd  a  reputation  !" 

Who  so  wise  and  great  as  ma  ? 
Mortal  man  of  every  nation, 
S,everential  bend  the  knee  ! 

All  ye  learned  Eastern  Sages, 

Ye  who  living  bless'd  the  earth  ; 
Ye  v.'ere  of  the  darkest  ages  ! 
Look  at  my  "superior"  birth  !  1  ! 

Since  I've  'jived,  the  march  of  learning 

Has  exceeded  al!  before  ! 
/  have  lived  !  so  well  discerning 
Mysteries  of  every  lore. 

I  have  given  demonstration 

Of  the  wond'rous  powers  of  man  ! 
Look,  and  see  my  "reputation"  I 
Who  is  fit  my  mind  to  scan 

Ah  I  ye  puny,  "  puerile''  scribblers. 

Ye  are  ludicrous  and  tame  ! 
Misdemoaning,  worthless  quibbleis. 
Don't  disgrace  mij  mighty  narne  ! 

Keep  your  distance  !  don't  approach  ine  ; 

I  am  holier  than  thou  ! 
Dare  you  take  the  path  to  glory 
I  have  follow'd  until  now  ^ 

I  ha.'ve  fixed  mj  "reputation," 

I  liave^gain'd  a  deathless  fame  ; 
Yet  ye  will — Oh  !  .Botheration  ! — 

Will  disgrace  my  noble  name  ! !  ! 

DELIA,  2d. 


MARRIED, 
In  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Alden  Plar- 
ris  to  Miss  Joanna  Lowe.  Me.  Benjamin  Moody, 
of  Medford,  to  Miss  Susan  Green.  Mr.  Stephen 
B.  Goodhue  to  Miss  Amis  Gallop.  By  Rev  Mr. 
Taggart,  Mr.  Oliver  O.  Brown  to  Miss  Eleanor  For- 
nis. 

In  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Capt  John 
Hooper,  of  Manchester,  to  Miss  Nancy  Webber. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Benjamin  Augustus,  infant  son  of  Mr 
Henry  Ropes. 

In  Danvers,  Mr.  Humphrey  Clark,  of  BoEton,  agec^ 
67. 
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LAMES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOUl^T. 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 
Oh!  if  the  soul  immortal  be, 
Is  not  its  love  immortal  too  ? 

Agk  thou  my  home  ?    'Tis  where  yon  woods  are  wa- 
ving 

In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  sunny  air  ; 
Where  yon  blue  stream  a  thousand  flower  banks  lav- 
ing) 

Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  light — 'tis  there  '. 

'Midst  these  green  haunts  how  many  a  spring  lies 
gleaming, 

Fringed  with  the  violet,  colour'd  with  the  skies, 
My  boyhood's  haunt,   through   days  of  summer 
dreaming, 

Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies  I 

My  home  ! — the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing, 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track, 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing, 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back  ; 

There  am  I  loved — there  pray'd  for — there  my  moth- 
er 

Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye  ; 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  broth- 
er ; 

Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly  ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 
All  the  home  voices  meet  at  day's  decline  ; 
One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 
— There  laughs  my  home.    Sad  stranger  where  is 
thine 

— Aak'st  thou  of  mine  ? — In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying, 
Sar  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 
'Tis  where  /  too  am  lov'd  with  love  undying, 
And  fond  hearts  v/ait  my  step — But  where  are  they  ! 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling. 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air  ! — 
I  know  it  not — yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchang'd  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  loving  ? 
Happy  thou  art,  that  jso  can'st  gaze  on  thine 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving. 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother  ! 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  ! 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
1  will  believe — but  dark  seas  roll  between. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Lo  !  what  bright  arch  of  varied  hue 

From  heaven  to  earth  is  bowed? 
Haste  ere  it  vanish,  haste  to  view 

The  rainbow  in  the  cloud, 

Hov>f  bright  its  glory  !  there  behold 

The  emerald's  verdant  rays  ; 
The  topaz  blends  its  hue  of  gold 

With  the  deep  ruby's  blaze. 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 

Was  given  the  vision  fair  : 
Gaze  on  that  arch  of  coloured  light, 

And  read  God's  mercy  there. 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep, 

Fast  by  the  Eternal  chained*. 
No  more  o'er  earth's  domains  shall  sweep, 

Awful  and  unrestrained. 


It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  cold, 

Fix'd  by  his  sovereign  will. 
Shall,  in  their  course,  bid  man  behold 

Seed-time  and  harvest  still ; — 

That  still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field, 

When  vernal  zephyrs  blow  : 
That  still  the  vine  its  fruit  shall  yield, 

When  autumn  sun-beams  glow. 

Then,  child  of  that  fair  earth!  which  yet 
Smiles,  with  each  charm  endowed, 

BIbss  thou  his  name,  whose  mercy  set 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud! 

MY  GENTLE  LUTE.— Bv  S.  Rover. 

My  gentle  lute, alone  with  thee 

1  wake  thy  saddest  tone  ; 
It  seems  as  if  thou  mou^i'st  with  me 

For  hours  of  gladness  gone. 
If  haply  'mongst  thy  waiting  strings 

My  fingers  lightly  fall, 
Some  visions  of  the  past  it  brings, 

Of  days  we  can't  recall. 

My  gentle  lute,  how  oft  have  we. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  ray, 
To  beauty's  ear  breathed  harmony, 

In  many  a  love- taught  lay  : 
But  she  who  lov'd,  and  he  who  sung, 

Are  changed,  my  lute,  and  thou, 
That  oft  lo  lays  of  love  hath  rung, 

Must  tell  of  sorrow  now. 

Some  happier  hand,  in  future  hours, 

May  wake  thy  liveliest  string, 
And  wreathe  thee  o'er,  my  lute,  with  flowers. 

As  I  did  in  my  spring. 
But  yif4cl  till  then,  before  we  part. 

Thy  saddest  tone  to  me. 
And  let  thy  mourning  master's  heart 

An  echo  find  in  thee. 


SONG— By  T.  CAsfPsKLT,. 
'Tis  now  the  hour — 'tis  now  the  hour 

To  bow  at  Beauty's  shrine  ; 
Now  whilst  our  hearts  confess  the  power 

Of  woman,  wit,  and  wine  ; 
And  beaming  eyes  look  on  so  bright, 
Wit  springs — wine  sparkles  in  their  light. 

In  such  an  hour — in  such  an  hour. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this. 
While  pleasure's  fount  throws  up  a  shoiver 

Of  social  sprinkling  bliss. 
Why  doas  my  bosom  heave  the  sigh 
That  mars  delight  i    She  is  not  by  ! 

There  was  an  hour — there  was  an  hour 

When  I  indulged  the  spell 
That  Love  wound  round  me  with  a  power 

Words  vainly  try  to  tell — 
Though  Love  has  fill'd  my  chequer'd  doom 
With  fruits  and  thorns,  and  light  and  gloom — 

Yet  there's  an  hour — there's  still  an  hour 

Whose  coming  sunshine  may 
Clear  from  the  clouds  that  hang  and  lower 

My  fortune's  futuro  day  : 
That  hour  of  hours  beloved  will  be, 
That  hour  that  gives  thee  back  to  me  ! 


From  tha  Ladiea'  Magazine  for  May. 

To****-^. 
"  ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE." 
One  hour  with  thee,  in  Spring's  sweet  morn, 
While  flowerets  scent  the  dewy  lawn; 
And  buds  forth-springing. 
Around  one  flinging 
Their  fragrance  from  the  rosy  thorn. 

One  hour  v/ith  thee  in  leafy  June, 
Amid  yon  wood,  with  verdure  strewn  ; 

Where  flocks  are  playing, 

And,  thither  straying, 
Sport  in  the  sultry  summer  noon. 

One  hour  with  thee,  while  Autumn  breez« 
Is  waving  o'er  the  burdened  trees. 

Whose  boughs  are  bending 

With  rich  fruits,  blending 
Sweetly  with  all  the  rapt  eye  sees. 

One  hour  with  thee,  one  hour  with  thee  I 
While  sinking  in  tranquility, 

The  sun  reposes. 

As  daylight  closes, 
Beneath  the  glow  of  yonder  sea. 

One  hour  with  thee,  too,  by  the  light 
Of  yonder  hearth-fire,  sparkling  bright; 

Whose  magic  power, 

While  tempests  lower, 
Gladdens  the  gloomy  winter  night. 


Mechanical  Trifling. — Boverick  who  made  chains 
"  to  yoke  a  flea,"  must  have  possessed  exquisite  pa- 
tience. Besides  a  chain  of  2000  links,  with  its  pad- 
lock and  key,  all  weighing  together  less  than  the 
third  part  of  a  grain,  this  indefatigable  minute  artz^- 
cer  was  the  maker  of  a  landau,  which  opened  and 
^ut  by  springs  ;  which  landau,  with  six  horses  har- 
nessed to  it,  a  coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  with  a 
dog  between  his  legs,  four  inside  and  two  outside 

Eassengers,  besides  a  postillion  riding  one  of  the  fore 
orses,  was  drawn,  with  all  the  ease  and  safety  ima- 
ginable, by  a  well  trained  flea  !  The  inventor  and  ex- 
ecutor of  this  puerile  machine  bestowed  on  it,  proba- 
bly, as  much  time  as  would  have  sufficed  to  produce 
Watt's  steam  engine. 

The  roses  of  pleasure  seldom  last  long  enough  to 
adorn  the  brow  of  him  who  plucks  them ;  and  they 
are  the  only  roses  which  do  not  retain  their  sweet- 
ness after  they  have  lost  their  beauty. — Blair. 

I  see  those  who  are  lifted  highest  on  the  hill  of  ho- 
nor, are  nearest  to  the  blasts  of  an  envious  fortune  ; 
whilst  the  low  humble  valley  fortunes  are  far  mors 
secure;  humble  valleys  thrive  with  their  bosoms  full 
of  flowers,  when  hills  melt  with  lightning  at  tha 
rough  anger  of  the  clouds. — Browne. 


Public  Pleasures. — The  public  pleasures  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit;  very  few  car- 
ry their  philosophy  to  places  of  diversion,  or  are  very 
careful  to  analyze  their  enjoyments.  The  general 
condition  of  life  is  so  full  of  misery,  that  we  are  glad 
to  catch  delight,  without  inquiring  whence  it  comes, 
or  by  what  power  it  is  bestowed. — Johnson. 


He  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  vice 
must  expect  the  common  eflfects  of  it ;  if  lazy,  to  be 
poor;  if  intemperate,  to  be  diseased;  if  luxurious, 
to  die  betimes. 


[JIFThose  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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FOR  THE  MISCELLANY, 

SOLITARY. 


"'■  O  man  !   while  in  tliy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  lime  ! 
Kisepending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway, 

Licentious  passions  burn  \ 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn." 

Early  in  June,  in  the  year  1817,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  tour  through  the  western  states,  I  tarried  a 
short  time  at  the  delightful  village  of  E-  ,  situa- 
ted on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  tlie  Hudson, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As 
iny  business  was  unimportant,  and  I  was  travelling 
rather  for  tlie  purpose  of  surveying  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  peculiar  to  this  section  of  our 
country,  than. for  ajiy  other  object,  I  frequently  took 
short  excursions  from  my  lodgings,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  those  scenes  in  which  I  have  always  taken 
a  lively  interest. 

Near  the  close,  of  one  of  those  mild  and  balmy  days 
v^ith  w^ich  we  are  so  often  favored  at  this  eshilira- 
ting  and  refreshing  season,  I  '.vandered  forth  from 
rny  lodgings.  The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge 
disk  upon  the  edge  of  the  placid  stream  which  dimly 
appeared  in  the  perspective,  and  gilding  the  accu- 
mulation of  towering  clouds,  gave  a  sombre  magifi- 
cence  to  the  massive  congregation  of  vapours,  form- 
ing out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom,  the  show  of 
pyramids  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some 
vi^ith  purple,  some  with  deep  and  dark  red.  The 
distant  rir"2r,  atrEtchc!  beiictth  tiiis  varied  antf  gor- 
geous canopy,  lay  almost  portentously  still,  reflect- 
ing back  the  dazzling  beams  of  the  descending  lumi- 
nary, and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds  a- 
midst  which  he  was  setting. 

My  mind  being  employed  in  the  admiration  of  this 
romantic  scene,  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  an  aged  man,  who  by  his  fur- 
rowed brow  and  silvery  locks,  I  should  judge  to  have 
seen  at  least  eighty  summers.  He  was  walking  on 
in  a  meditating  mood,  "with  solemn  steps  and  slow," 
and  by  his  uncommon  appearance,  seemed  to  be  one 
to  whom  sorrow  had  not  been  a  stranger  ;  and  who, 
depressed  by  adversity  and  misfortune,  was  desirous 
of  departing  from  this  vale  of  tears,  and  seeking  that 
relief  from  his  troubles  which  death  alone  is  able  to 
bestow.  1  stood  still,  cautiously  watching  his  move- 
ments, when  he  made  towards  me  at  his  usual  slow 
pace.  When  he  approached  sufficiently  near,  I  sa- 
luted him  with  all  the  deference  and  respect  due  to 
age  and  infirmity  ;  which  he  returned  in  that  famil- 
iar and  unassuming  manner  which  often  character- 
ises extreme  old  age.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the 
weather,  and  after  glancing  at  some  of  the  most  pop- 
ular topics  of  conversation  of  the  day,  the  venerated 
sire  inquired  the  object  of  my  journeying  so  far  from 
my  friends  and  relatives,  which  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  him  as  briefly  and  as  explicitly  as  possible. 

You  wiW  doubtless,  says  he,  think  it  strange  for  a 
man  of  my  years  to  appear  thus  alone  and  unattend- 
ed ;  but  were  you  once  acquainted  with  the  histoi-y 
of  my  life,  you  would  then  see  that  I  have  the  be.st 
and  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  adopting  what  you 
may  deem  the  dreary  and  cheerless  life  of  a  Recluse. 
Would  you  but  condescend  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my 
humble  dwelling,  which  is  plainly  discernible  by  the 
curling  smoke  which  you  see  slowly  rising  from  yon- 
der thick  and  shady  forest,  I  will  rehearse  to  you  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  a  life  spent  first  in  gran- 
deur and  affluence,  and  then  in  seclusion  and  pover- 
ty.   After  returning  ray  hearty  thanks  for  this  invi- 


tation, I  promised  the  aged  and  forlorn  being  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  dwelling, 
early  the  ensuing  morning.  When  this  had  been 
mutually  agreed  upon,  with  ray  feelings  somewhat 
agitated  by  this  novel  and  unusual  scene,  I  retraced 
lay  steps  to  my  lodgings. 

The  next  morning  1  prepared  to  fulfil  my  promise, 
and  visit  the  "  Solitary"  in  his  lonely  and  secluded 
retreat.  His  cottage  lay  but  a  short  distance  from 
my  lodgings.  It  was  situated  upo.n  the  border  of  a 
thick  and  gloomy  forest ;  in  front  of  it  glided  a  rivu- 
let, which  by  its  soft  and  incessant  murmuring  gave 
a  truly  romantic  appearance  to  this  retired  spot,  as 
it  now  flowed  on  in  its  noiseless  butresistless  course, 
and  now  in  whirling  eddies,  dashed  its  streams  of 
silvery  whiteness  into  the  calm  and  placid  lake  which 
lay  beneath.  1  arrived  at  the  hut,  and  tapping  gen- 
tly at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  the  old  man,  who 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  I  entered  his  abode  ; 
it  was  a  small  temporary  building,  which  bore  the 
appearance  of  having  been  hastily  constructed  of 
logs  ;  it  was  meanly  furnished,  and  besides  cooking 
utensils,  a  chair  or  two,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
handed  down  fiom  one  generation  to  another  since 
the  deluge,  bore  no  resemblance  to  civilization  or 
even  to  decency.  The  old  man  bade  me  seat  my- 
self, which  1  accordingly  did,  when  he  addressed  rne 
as  follows  : — 

"  You  have  come  here  this  morning,  probably, 
with  the  expectation  of  bemg  amused,  or  at  least 
benefitted,  by  listening  to  the  history  of  one  who, 
having  passed  most  of  a  long  life  in  splendour  and 
gaiety,  has  come  here,  to  the  woods  of  America,  to 
seek  that  repose  in  obscurity,  which  Ijc  was  unable 
to  find,  when  carripd  almost  inipi.  rct-j«.ib!3.  liifcugh 
the  whole  routine  of  fashionable  dissipation. 

"  1  was  known  by  the  name  of  Gilbert  Milti- 
MORE  ;  my  father  was  descended  from  ancestors, 
who  had  for  many  generations  been  celebrated  for 
their  wealth  and  respectability.  Pie  was  possessed 
of  an  ample  patrimony  which  he  had  inherited  from 
my  grandfather,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool, England.  I  resided  with  my  father  in  Birming- 
ham until  1  became  of  age,  when  he  dying,  bequeath- 
ed a  handsome  property  to  myself  and  three  broth- 
ers. My  brothers  being  of  a  less  roving  disposition 
than  myself,  were  content  to  remain  at  home  with 
their  families,  and  enjoy  their  wealth  in  a  manner 
congenial  to  their  natures.  But  I  had  been  anxious- 
ly waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive,  when  throwing  off 
all  the  restraints  of  my  friends  and  protectors,  I  could 
indulge  a  propensity  which  1  had  long  cherished,  of 
visiting  foreign  countries.  An  opportunity  offering, 
1  procured  a  commission  in  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
83d  regiment  of  foot.  We  embarked  on  board  H.  M. 
ship  Dreadnought,  and  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the 
28th  October,  1773,  bound  to  India.  We  had  a  plea- 
sant and  prosperous  voyage  for  the  first  thirty  days, 
when  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  wo  came  very  near 
foundering  ;  our  yards  and  rigging  were  damaged, 
and  much  of  our  light  canvass  lost  or  rent  in  pieces. 
Five  or  six  of  the  seamwn  were  swept  from  the  deck, 
and  a  number  of  soldiers  came  near  perishing  with 
cold  and  want  of  proper  nourishment.  However, 
the  storm  soon  abated,  and  we  were  busily  employ- 
ed in  refitting  our  vessel,  which  we  soon  rendered 
sea-worthy  and  sufficiently  safe  to  pursue  our  voy- 
age. Notliingvery  material  occurred  after  this,  un- 
til we  arrived  at  Calcutta,  after  a  passage  of  120  days 
from  the  Downs. 

"  In  a  few  weeks,  the  Regiment  were  recruited, 
and  we  prepared  to  advance  farther  into  the  interior. 
After  a  long  and  forced  march  during  a  sultry  day, 
we  encamped  upon  one  of  those  vast  deserts  of  burn- 
ing sand,  which  occasionally  are  interspersed  thro'  a 
fertile  and  luxuriant  country,  where  Nature  has 


been  so  bountiful  in  bestowing  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  The  sentinels  had  been  posted,  and 
the  soldiers,  wrapping  themselves  carefully  in  their 
blankets,  began  one  after  another  to  seek  repose  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus  ;  v.'hen,  aloout  midnight,  we 
were  alarmed  by  a  firing  at  the  outposts  ;  the  senti- 
nels came  running  in  breathless  agitation,  stating 
that  they  were  furiously  beset  by  a  host  of  Indians, 
as  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  Our  regi- 
ment were  quickly  under  arms,  and  the  line  of  bat- 
tle formed,  when  we  prepared  to  repel  our  assailants 
with  our  accustomed  promptitude  and  bravery.  We 
continued  to  oppose  the  Indians,  though  with  some 
irregularity,  and  as  the  morning  began  to  dawn,  we 
gave  them  such  a  reception  as  their  temerity  de- 
served. The  enemy  gave  way  to  our  impetuosity  ; 
the  sands  were  strewed  with  the  dead,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  the  yells  of  the  dying;  all  was  confu- 
sion— 

**  The  brave  we  kill,  the  unwary  we  surprise, 

**  Who  lights  meets  death,  and  death  meets  him  who  fiics." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  gained  a  complete  victo- 
ry over  the  undisciplined  army  of  the  barbarians  ; 
170  of  them  lay  weltering  in  their  blood — 647  were 
wounded — and  we  took  upwards  of  500  prisoners. 
Upon  surveying  the  latter,  I  was  peculiarly  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  female  among  them,  appar- 
ently a  lady  of  rank,  who  upon  inquiry  I  learned 
was  the  widow  of  Major  F.  a  distinguished  British 
officer,  who  was  slain  in  a  skirnysh  with  the  natives 
some  months  ago.  His  wife  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  treated  her  with  all  the  humanity 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  an 
uncivilized  race  of  men.  Gen.  W*****,  our  comman- 
der, uad  her  taksn  tc  his  ten';,  a'>'l  procuxvtl  ^rr^U  -j.' 
the  females  (whose  husbands  were  in  the  army)  to 
pay  such  attention  to  the  lady  as  her  situation  ai-d 
rank  in  life  demanded.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
troduction to  her  a  short  time  after  she  had  entered 
our  camp.  She  appeared  not  more  than  twenty- 
three,  of  very  engaging  manners,  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting countenance,  and  elegant  sylph-like  form. 
She  related  her  story  with  that  artless  simplicity 
which  is  ever  pleasing,  more  especially  when  com- 
ing from  one  of  her  sex  in  such  a  singular  condition. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  West  India  plan- 
ter ;  her  father  had  retired  to  England,  on  account  of 
indisposition,  and  had  purchased  a  small  farm  ia  the 
village  of  C.  wliere  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
happened  not  long  after  his  return  to  England.  She 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  her  father  died. 
Her  mother,  a  kind  and  affectionate  lady,  watched 
over  her  education  with  maternal  anxiety,  and  in- 
structed her  in  the  duties  and  precepts  which  the 
scriptures  enjoined,  and  exhorted  her  to  lead  a  sober, 
moral  and  religious  life.  Her  mother  lived  but  a 
few  years  after  her  father  died,  and  she  went  to  re- 
side with  her  paternal  uncle,  who  was  appointed  her 
guardian,  and  executor  of  the  estate,  by  her  father. 
It  was  at  the  house  of  her  uncle  that  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  accomplished  Major  F.  wlicju 
she  afterwards  married  and  followed  to  India,  where 
he  died  in  the  manner  I  have  related. 

"  Our  army  continued  in  India  for  two  years  after 
this  unfortunate  lady  fell  into  our  hands,  during 
wixich  time  vi^e  had  many  skirmishes  with  the  ene- 
my ;  but  no  engagemsnt  of  any  importance.  I  had 
frequeut  opportunities  of  seeing  her  during  our  cam- 
paign, and  every  day  she  increased  in  my  esteem. 
The  time  at  longtli  came  for  us  to  return  to  our  na- 
tive country,  from  which  we  had  now  been  absent 
nearly  three  years.  We  embarked,  and  arrived  in 
England  without  any  incidents  occurring  worthy  of 
being  related.  Gen.  W.  returned  to  his  home,  tak- 
ing v/ith  him  the  officer's  widow,  whom  ht?  introdu- 
ced to  his  family,  where  she  took  up  her  abod?. 
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"  I  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  F.  sooa  after  my  ar- 
rival, and  made  her  an  ofFer  of  my  hand,  which  was 
accepted,  and  our  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the 
General's  with  great  pomp.  1  returned  to  my  na- 
tive town  with  ray  wife,  whom  I  introduced  to  my 
brothers.  I  built  a  liouse,  and  prepared  to  spend  the 
remnant  of  my  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  proper- 
ty, as  my  desire  of  travelling  had  been  satisfied.  My 
wife  too  recovered  3000  pounds,  which  her  father 
had  bequeathed  her,  and  we  )iad  the  prospect  of  pass- 
ing- our  days  in  affluence  and  prosperity.  But  ah  ! 
what  reliance  can  mortal  man  place  upon  the  deceit- 
ful and  ever-varying  smiles  of  *brtune  !  VVe  had 
l)een  married  seven  years,  which  we  passed  in  un- 
tlouded  felicity  ,  we  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  cloth- 
ing tho  destitute,  and  in  supplyiRg  the  wants  of  the 
poor  ;  and  never  can  it  be  said  tliat  the  distressed 
and  suffering  asked  assistance  at  the  hands  of  Gil- 
bert Miltimore,  and  he  refused  them^ 

"  But  ah  !— (and  here  the  tears  silenlly  stole  down 
the  old  man's  cheeks)— as  1  said  before,  I  had  been 
joined  in  v?edlock  to  her,  whom  of  all  beings  I  most 
adored,  but  seven  short  and  fleeting  years,  ere  she 
was  snatched  from  me  by  the  crael  and  relentless 
hand  of  the  destroyer  ;  she  fell  like  a  gay  and  ver- 
dant field-flower,  cut  down  by  the  mower's  scytiie  ! 

"  Immediately  after  my  wife's  decease,  1  sold  my 
house,  bestowed  handsome  legacies  upon  a  few 
friends,  and  divided  the  remainder  of  my  property, 
which  was  verj'  considerable,  among  my  three  bro- 
tjiers,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  remnant  of  my  days 
in  solitude.  I  accordingly  sailed  from  Liverpool  m 
a  ship  bound  to  New  York,  taking  with  me  but 
barely  money  enough  to  defray  my  expenses  ;  and 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  my  beloved  country,  we 
lysighed  anchor  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1303.  We 
arrived  at  New  York  after  a  short  and  pleasant  pas- 
sage, and  I  travelled  carelessly  into  the  interior,  un- 
t-.H  alighted  upon  tffis  spot,  whicli  you  see  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  a  life  of  obscurity  and  rotiiement. 
1  have  now  dwelt  under  this  humble  roof  for  thir- 
t-3on  winters,  and  I  say  it  with  all  deference  to  truth, 
Jhat  I  never  passed  my  time  so  happil}'.  1  listen 
\fith  heartfelt  delight  to  the  howling  of  Hie  midnight 
tempest,  or  the  low  sound  of  the  distant  waterfall ; 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  disturbs  not  my  re- 
pose, the  hooting  of  tho  owl  and  the  shrill  whizzing 
of  the  nartridge,  are  miisic  to  my  eats.  1  regard  not 
tlie  various  cares  v/hicli  agitate  the  breasts  of  busy 
niortals,  but  content  v/ith  my  own  lot,  envy  not  my 
superiors." 

When  the  Solitary  had  ended  his  interesting  and 
affecting  narrative,  I  took  an  atTectionate  leave, 
wishing  him  a  continuation  of  all  the  blessings 
■■vhich  he  then  enjoyed.  Two  years  after,  upon  pe- 
T.using  a  New  York  ])aper,  my  attention  v,'as  struck 
witli  the  following  obitiiary  notice  : — 

Died  at  the  village  of  B  ,  a.  v.  Mr.  Gilbert 

MiLTijioRK,  aged  91.  He  had  resided  alone,  and  in 
a  log  hut,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  during  v/hich 
time  he  had  not  wandered  more  than  two  miles  from 
his  home.  He  was  a  ma.n  distinguished  for  his  be- 
neficence, liberality  and  piety  ;  and  has,  we  trust, 
trone  to  receive  the  rewards  of  the  yirtuous  iji  a  bet- 


Valuablk  Habit. — One  of  the  most  valuable  ha- 
bits of  life,  is  that  of  completing  every  undertaking. 
Th9  mental  dissipation  in  which  pertpns  of  talents 
cften  indulge,  and  to  which  they  are  perhaps  more 
prone  than  others,  is  destructive  beyond  what  can 
readily  be  imagined.  A  man  who  has  lost  the  power 
of  prosecuting  a  task  the  momont  its  novelty  is  gone, 
or  it  becomes  encumbered  with  difficulty,  Jias  redu- 
ced his  mind  to  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  imbe- 
cility. His  life  will  inevitably  be  one  of  shreds  and 
mtches.  The  consciousness  of  not  having  persever- 
ed to  the  end  of  any  civil  undertaking,  will  liang  over 
him  like  a  spell,  and  will  paralyze  all  his  energies  ; 
and  he  will  at  last  believe,  that  however  fair  his 
prospects,  and  however  feasible  his  plans,  he  is  fated 
Ht'ver  to  succeed.  The  habit  of_/inw/(iV(«' ought  to  be 
formed  in  early  life. 


SALEM: 

TUESnAY  NOON,  MAY   26,  1829. 

[O'Tlie  following  interesting  article  we  have 
copied  from  the  last  number  of  Mrs.  Hale's  highly 
popular  work,  the  Lady's  Magazine.  The  Lady 
Arabella  Johnson,  whose  character  is  here  so 
justly  pourtayed,  accompanied  her  husband  in  the 
expedition  under  Gov.  Winthrop  ;  and  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  her,  the  Admiral's  ship  was  called  the 
Lady  Arabella.  She  died  shortly  after  her  arrival, 
it  is  generally  believed  at  the  house  of  Roger  Co- 
nant,  then  probably  the  most  commodious  house  in 
the  settlement,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Governor.  Although  the  exact  place  of  her  inter- 
ment has  never  been  ascertained,  those  who  have 
made  the  most  thorough  inquiries  on  this  subject 
are  satisfied  that  she  was  buried  in  a  grove  of  locust 
trees,  which  stood  formerly  in  the  rear  of  the  brick 
house  erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Mr  Josiah 
Ricliardson,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Bridge  street. 

LADY  ARABELLA. 

The  history  of  woman  has  few  names  so  bright  as  that 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson  Her  life  was  a  meek 
exemplification  of  those  virtues  virhich  assimilate  hu- 
man nature  with  our  ideas  of  the  angelic.  If  it  be 
lamented  that  a  more  particular  account  of  this  ami- 
able lady  was  not  preserved  by  her  contemporaries, 
we  may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  the  traits 
of  her  character,  noted  in  the  quaint  records  of  that 
time,  are  precisely  such  as  unfold  most  unequivocal- 
ly the  usually  hidden  springs  of  conduct;  of  those 
principles  which  must  liave  impelled  her  onward  in 
a  path  so  full  of  peril.  We  feel  (3iat  she  was  actua- 
ted by  that  devotedness  to  her  duty,  which  made  ev- 
ery sacrifice  of  lier  own  comfort  a  pleasure,  if  she 
might  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  the  religion  she 
professed,  and  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  tlie 
husband  she  loved.  Her  conduct  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample to  her  sex — an  example  of  that  kind  of  celeb- 
rity most  to  be  coveted  by  a  virtuous  woman.  The 
name  of  the  Lady  Arabella  will  be  repeated  as  long 
as  the  history  of  America  is  read  ;  and  yet  in  nothing 
did  she  seek  to  exalt  iierself.  It  is  not  probable  the 
hope  of  being  remembered  by  posterity  ;  that  anxie- 
ty for  what  we  call  fame,  ever  once  agitated  her 
gentle  bosom,  indeed,  ever  entered  her  thoughts  at 
all.  She  lived  like  a  true  woman  for  those  her  heart 
hold  dear  ;  she  sought  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
all  with  whom  she  was  connected  ;  she  worshipped 
at  tl;e  feet  of  the  Saviour.  The  celebrity  which 
then  restecj  on  her  name  was  conferred  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed,  and  it  will  be 
forever  perpetuated  by  the  effect  her  example  had 
on  those  who  have  become  immortalized  as  the  foun- 
ders of  our  nation.  Her  life  and  death  evinced  the 
tender,  ardent,  and  noble  feelings  of  a  pure  and  be- 
nevolent heart,  guided  by  consistent  and  christian 
principles,  sucji  as  every  woman  should  cultivate ; 
but  in  holding  up  her  example  for  the  imitation  of 
my  own  se:;,  1  would  not  awaken  in  the  mind  of  an 
individual,  the  expectation  of  such  distinction  as  she 
has  obtained.  Goodness  is  seldom  followed  for  the 
sake  of  greatness  ;  and  thougli  the  feminine  viitues 
and  graces  m.ay  sometimes  shine  conspicuous  in  an 
elevated  station,  they  are  not  less  lovely,  "or  t'le 
less  necessary  in  tlie  humblest  home.  The  ambition 
of  a  female  should  never  invest  the  path  of  her  life 
with  public  r.oise  and  show  ;  the  smiles  and  bless- 
ings of  the  domestio  circle,  and  the  applause  of  her 
her  owr,  heart,  should  be  sufficient  lor  her  happi- 
ness. The  conspicuous  part  whicli  Lady  Arabella 
was  called  to  perform,  exhibited  her  virtues,  but  did 
not  implant  tliern.  Her  character,  the  peculiar  tem- 
per of  iier  mind,  was  formed  hefpra  her  trials  com- 
meuGcd.  It  was  her  suftrings  which  crowned  her 
with  fame;  and  to  impress  that  truth  more  forcibly 
on  the  minds  of  ray  yc  uug  friends,  has  been  the  aim 
of  this  long  preface. 


Lady  Arabella  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  the 
proud  Earl  of  Lincoln.  She  was  an  exceeding  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  her  father  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  united  to  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank.  But  a 
different  path  had  been  appointed  her  ;  and  it  seem- 
ed not  among  the  least  extraordinary  incidents  mark- 
ing her  fortune,  that  her  father  consented,  notwith- 
standing his  ambitious  projects,  that  she  should  mar- 
ry Mr.  Johnson.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  very  rich,  and 
connected  with  families  of  high  rank,  but  he  had  no 
title  in  possession  or  expectancy.  But  he  married 
the  Lady  Arabella,  and  for  several  years  tho  felicity 
of  their  domestic  union  was  rarely  exceeded.  They 
were  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  that  theory  which 
makes  friendship  (vvh.it  is  conjugal  love  but  the  most 
tender,  true  and  exalted  friendship  ?)  between  two 
persons,  less  dependant  on  entire  congeniality  of  dis- 
position, than  on  those  qualities  which  harmonize  in 
effect,  like  the  notes  in  the  musical  scale,  thougli 
differing  in  degree. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  from  nature  of  a  contemplative 
character ;  serious  in  his  deportment,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thought  on  his  mild  countenance,  which  peo- 
ple, who  for  the  first  time  beheld  him,  termed  sad- 
ness. Yet  his  heart  was  warm  and  frank  ;  and  when 
in  intercourse  with  his  friends,  he  threw  off  the  re- 
serve, which  proceeded  more  from  excess  of  feeling 
than  a  want  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow  creatures, 
few  were  so  agreeable,  so  beloved  in  society  as  this 
amiable  man.  His  wife,  the  Lady  Arabella,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  a  joyous  spirit ;  it  seemed  as  if  no 
blight  of  sin  qr  sorrow  had  ever  fallen  on  her,  and 
that  she  was  happy  because  she  was  innocent.  Even 
the  most  rigid  and  gloomy  christians  never  objoctcd 
to  her  gaiety;  they  appeared  to  feel  that  her  glad- 
ness proceeded  from  a  guileless  heart. 

The  pensiveness  on  her  husband's  brow  might 
sometimes  seem  too  deeply  shadowed,  contrasted  as 
it  was  with  the  sunshine  of  her  bright  face,  to  prom- 
ise perfect  congeniality  of  feeling  between  the  pair  ; 
but  when  they  spoke  to  each  other,  the  hearer  was 
instantly  aware  of  the  affectionate  communion  their 
hearts  enjoj'ed.  There  was  a  modulation  in  their 
voices  that  love  only  can  teach  ;  it  was  not  terms  of 
endearment,  such  are  easily  said — it  was  the  man- 
ner, the  tone,  the  soft,  low-breathed,  and  as  it  were, 
watchful  sympathy  of  tone,  always  chiming  in  har- 
mony, and  making  to  the  soul  of  either  that  pleasant 
music,  which  no  skill  in  art,  no  sound  in  nature,  can 
equal. 

But  the  christian  can  never  live  wholly  for  him- 
self Mr.  Johnson,  blessed  as  his  lot  was,  could  not 
feel  happy  while  those  pious  men  whose  tenets  he 
respected,  were  suffering  persecution.  It  is  tiue,  he 
sometimes  regretted  that  they  should  adhere  with 
such  unbending-  pertinacity  to  those  points  of  their 
faith  which  only  regarded  ceremonials  in  religion  ; 
but  their  firmness  under  every  trial  which  their  vin- 
dictive enemies  could  inflict,  gave  a  sacredness  to 
the  suffering  cause,  which  enlisted  all  his  benevolent 
feelings  in  their  behalf.  He  had  a  large  estate,  unin- 
cumbered— he  had  been  married  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella ten  years,  but  they  had  no  children,  and  it  of- 
ten occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  employ 
his  wealth  in  succouring  the  oppressed  Puritans. — 
H  is  own  mildness  and  moderation,  and  the  powerful 
family  with  which  he  was  connected,  had  effectually 
screened  him  from  the  persecutions  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  obnoxious  party  he  favoured.  His  mode- 
ration did  not  proceed  from  timidity,  or  love  of 
worldly  ease,  or  indifference  to  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused ; — it  was  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was 
considerate.  Such  people  make  less  bustle  in  the 
world,  and  consequently  draw  less  notice  than  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  ;  but  they  are,  notwithstan- 
ding, the  stamina  of  every  successful  adventure. — 
Such  an  one  will  hold  on  his  way  when  a  more  fiery 
spirit  is  broken  or  s-jbdued;  and  the  impetus  given 
to  a  particulnr  train  of  even's  by  the  latter,  v/oiild 
soon  cease,  were  not  the  motion  continued  b^  the 
cool  perseverance  of  the  former. 

The  project  of  the  Furums,  to  transport  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  children,  to  the  new  world, 
and  there  to  remain  and  found  a  nation,  considered 
cnJy  by  the  light  of  sober  reason,  was  as  romantic  svu 
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undertaking  ag  ever  aane  men  adopted.  Some  were 
too  old  to  provide  for  themselves — some  were  too 
young  to  render  assistance — and  many  w«re  too  poor 
to  procure  necessaries,  even  for  the  voyage.  But  all 
these  must  go.  No  one  of  the  brethren  who  wished 
to  join  the  expedition,  must  be  rejected  because  he 
was  old  or  poor.  And  their  little  ones— could  they 
leave  them  behind 

Mr.  Johnson's  eyes  overflowed  with  t€ars,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  with  thick  heavings,  while  he  read 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton,  describing  the 
difficulties  they  were  encountering  to  prepare  for  the 
emigration  of  the  Colony.  "O,"  thought  he — 
"why  do  1  sit  here.'  Why,  when  God  has  placed  the 
means  in  my  hands,  do  I  not  arise,  and  offer  of  my 
substance  to  assist  his  servants  .''  and  why  do  I  not 
go  with  them?" 

He  paused,  for  the  thought  of  his  wife  came  over 
his  mind.  Could  she  endure  the  change  ought  he 
expect  it,  to  wish  it should  her  love  to  him  be  the 
means  of  exposing  her  delicate  form  to  the  dangers 
of  the  sea — the  perils  of  a  howling  wilderness.' — 
Just  as  he  had  concluded  that  even  to  think  of  her 
making  such  a  sacrifice  was  a  breach  of  the  protec- 
tion he  had  vowed  to  her  at  the  altar,  she  entered 
the  library  where  he  was  sitting.  "In  tears,  my  be- 
loved," said  Arabella,  advancing  and  laying  her 
white  hand  softly  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  while 
the  smile  that  could  usually  chase  away  all  his  cares 
played  on  her  lips.  But  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers, 
their  deep  sorrow  awed  her,  and  she  felt  it  was  no 
earthly  grief  that  oppressed  him.  She  drew  closer 
to  him — sat  down  by  his  side,  took  one  of  his  hands 
between  hers,  and  for  some  minutes  kept  that  si- 
lence which  is  the  surest  sign  of  deep  sympathy. 

But  when  he  had  told  her  the  cause  why  he  wept, 
and  read  to  her  the  letter,  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  the  spirit  of  that  angelic  woman  awoke  to  the 
perception  of  all  tliat  was  in  his  heart.  He  had 
spoken  nothing  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  wishes  or 
struggles.  But  she  comprehended  them  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  she  felt  at  the  same  time  happy  that 
she  had  at  last  penetrated  the  cause  why  his  coun- 
tenance had  for  many  weeks  worn  more  thari  its 
usual  pensiveness — and  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
comfort  him — to  reconcile  him  to  himself — to  aid 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  I 

Every  thing  was  soon  arranged,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
and  the  Lady  Arabella  joined  their  names  to  the 
list  of  those,  willing  to  leave  all  for  conscience  sake. 
"  It  is  no  cross  to  me  to  forsake  the  world,  if  1  may 
only  keep  by  your  side,"  whispared  Arabella  to  her 
husband,  while  a  fashionable  friend  was  expatiating 
on  the  terrible  danger  to  be  encountered  in  a  pilgrim- 
age to  America.  And  all  her  conduct  was  framed 
to  lessen  his  uneasiness  for  her,  to  take  from  him 
every  fear  that  her  compliance  with  his  wishes  was 
a  sacrifice  of  her  inclination  ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  thought  of  assisting  him  to  do  the  good  he 
meditated,  as  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Johnson  disposes  of  the  bulk  of  his  property 
in  England,  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  aiding 
those  poor  pious  persons  who  had  hearts,  but  not 
means  to  join  the  expedition.  He  provided  comforts 
for  many  who  had  none  to  heip  them,  and  it  was 
ehiefly  owing  to  the  judicious  plans  he  proposed, 
and  the  efficient  pecuniary  aid  he  was  ever  ready  to 
furnish,  that  the  embarkation  of  so  large  a  company 
was  eiiected. 

In  all  this  he  was  cheered  by  the  approving  smiles 
of  her  whom  he  loved  more  than  all  the  world;  and 
the  more  than  heroic,  the  christian  fortitude  and  | 
cheerfulness  with  which  his  wife  resigned  all  the 
luxuries  and  blandishments  of  her  high  station,  and 
bent  hei  whole  heart  to  aid  him  in  performing  what 
he  felt  to  be  liis  duty,  infused  into  his  soul  astrenglh, 
an  ardor,  a  joy  that  made  every  labour  and  sacrifice 
seem  a  triumph.  At  length  they  embarked,  and 
during  the  long  passage,  the  Lady  Arabella  display- 
ed the  same  unshaken  confidence  in  the  success  of 
their  expedition.  The  vivacity  of  het  spirits  had,  it 
IS  true,  somewhat  abated,  but  it  was  only  the  chas- 
tened effect  which  the  deep  responsibility  of  a  de- 
sign so  important  as  that  in  which  she  had  volun- 
tarily engaged,  would  have  on  a  mind  so  pure  and 


devoted  as  hers.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  her  air 
like  the  solemn  or  prim  gravity  with  which  our  im- 
agination is  accustomed  to  invest  the  Puritans,  es- 
pecially the  men.  She  was  habitually  cheerful. — 
But  the  most  rigid  amongst  that  solemn  company, 
would  unhesitatingly  have  pointed  her  out  as  their 
example  in  christian  patience  and  charity.  She 
was  the  sunbeam  on  their  dark  path,  and  not  only 
her  husband,  but  all  to  whom  she  was  known,  re- 
garded her  as  almost,  if  not  altogether  an  angel. 

They  landed  at  Salem,  June  12,  1730.  The  con- 
dition in  which  they  found  the  colony  at  that  place, 
was  most  distressing.  They  had  looked  on  death, 
and  wept  over  the  graves  of  their  friends  till  the 
fountain  of  tiieir  tears  seemed  dried  up — and  they 
had  felt,  in  their  despair,  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  die  than  to  live.  They  needed  sympathy,  aid, 
comforts.  And  in  those  who  landed  they  found  all 
these.  The  Lady  Arabella,  especially,  exerted  her- 
self to  soothe  the  mourners,  and  presented  with  her 
own  hands  many  of  those  delicacies  which  her  hus- 
band had  carefully  provided  for  her,  to  the  sick  and 
debilitated  among  the  settlers.  And  many  a  bless- 
ing was  invoked  on  her  head,  and  many  a  prayer 
was  breathed  for  her  preservation. 

But  her  work  was  soon  done.  She  was  attacked 
with  severe  pain  in  her  limbs,  the  consequence  of  a 
cold,  accompanied  by  a  slow  fever  ;  yet  she  still 
maintained  her  cheerfulness,  and  even  exhibited  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  plans  then  agitating  among 
the  company,  respecting  the  place  where  they  should 
make  their  permanent  settlement.  Her  fortitude 
infused  a  hope  of  her  recovery  into  the  hearts  of  all 
her  friends,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  her  husband 
should  feel  that  she  must  not,  that  she  could  not 
die  and  leave  him,  that  the  God  of  mercy  v/ould  not 
call  him  to  endure  such  a  trial.  The  thought  of  her 
death  was  such  bitter  agony,  that  he  endeav- 
oured to  banish  it  whenever  it  occurred — he  could 
not  gather  strength  of  soul  to  meet  it — and  contrary 
to  his  usual  cautious  character,  he  seemed  to  wel- 
come delusion,  flattering  himself  and  her  that  she 
was  better,  and  better,  when  every  day  she  was 
gradually  failing.  She  was  perfectly  avrare  of  this; 
but  to  spare  him  from  sorrow  she  suppressed  her 
complaints,  stificd  her  sighs,  and  wore  tiiniJija  on 
Jier  lip,  when  quivering  with  pain.  "When  I  am 
gone,"  she  thought,"  my  husband  will  bow  in  sub- 
mission to  the  decree  of  heaven — he  will  resign  me 
then — and  O  !  my  God — wilt  thou  not  forgive  these 
weaknesses  of  heart  in  thy  feeble  suffering  ser- 
vants 

Her  mind,  during  her  sickness,  which  lasted  ten 
days,  appeared  wholly  intent  on  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion.  And  as  connected  v;ith  that 
end,  she,  like  all  the  colonists,  thought  the  settle- 
ment of  Nev/  England  essentially  necessary  ;  much 
of  her  time  was  passed  in  conversing  with  her  hus- 
band and  those  about  her,  on  the  future  prospects  of 
the  colony.  And  it  afterwards  mightily  encouraged 
the  hearts  of  those  self-exiled  people,  that  the  Lady 
Arabella  had  always,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  suf- 
fering, rejoiced  that  she  had  shared  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  declared  her  conviction  that  God  wouM 
prospei  them,  even  beyond  their  hopes.  The  night 
before  she  died,  she  endured  much,  and  her  husband 
watched  beside  her  ;  but  towards  morning  she  insist- 
ed he  should  retire  and  try  to  sleep.  To  gratify  her 
he  lay  down,  and  contrary  to  his  expectaUons,  for 
his  mind  was  tortured  with  anxiety  and  pity  for  his 
wife,  though  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  she 
would  ultimately  recover,  he  fell  asle.ep.  He  was 
roused  from  a  dream  in  which  he  had  behold  his 
Arabella  clothed  in  her  bridal  array,  and  resplendent 
in  beauty,  just  as  she  looked  when  he  led  her  to  the 
altar, — he  was  aroused,  and  told  she  was  dying.  He 
started  fioni  the  bed,  and  trembling  in  every  joint,  he 
hurried  to  the  saiall,  though  not  uncomfortable  apart- 
ment, which  had  been  provided  for  her.  Tliere  was 
not  an  iadividual , in  the  country  bat  fait  interested 
in  her  fate,  and  nothing  which  could  be  done  for  her 
accommodation  had  been  omitted.  And  yet  how 
mean  was  her  preserit  dwelling,  when  compared  to 
the  lordly  palaces  she  had  inhabited  !  But  she  h?i4 
never  repined  at  the  chaiige  ;  and  least  of  all,  would 


the  thought  have  occurred  at  that  moment,  when 
she  knew  the  earth  and  all  its  pageants  were  passing 
from  her  ;  when  she  stood  alone  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, and  felt  that  through  the  dark  valley  she  must 
go  alone.    What  was  the  world  then  ? 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the  cool  air  of  the 
morning  came  fresh  from  the  waters  ;  but  it  could 
not  revive  her.    The  "mortal  paleness"  was  on  her 

'  cheek, — and  hei"  husband  saw  it,  and  for  a  fev/  mo- 
ments he  v;as  too  overcome  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
comforting  words  that  broke  from  her  lips,  as  if  she 
would  impart  to  his  mind  a  portion  of  the  peace  that 
pervaded  hers. 

"My  beloved,"  said  she  softly,  a  faint  smile  hov- 
ering on  her  white  lips — and  she  extended  her  cold 
hand  to  clasp  the  one  he  offered.  The  touch  seemed 
to  chill  his  soul — it  was  death.  His  limbs  became 
powerless,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  iie  covered  his 
face  and  groaned  aloud.  She  raised  her  head  from 
the  pillov/,  and  gazed  on  him  with  eyes  in  which 
tenderness  and  pity  seemed  struggling  through  the 
cloud  that  was  slowly,  but  surely  separating  the 
world  forever  from  her.  With  a  strong  effort,  she 
shook  off,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  torpor  that  was, 
when  he  entered,  stealing  over  her.  She  strove,  by 
soothing  assurance,  to  calm  his  grief.  Fearing  he 
might  regret  he  had  allowed  her  to  accompany  him 
in  such  a^perilous  undertaking,  she  assured  him  a- 
gain  and  again,  how  blessed  a  privilege  she  consider- 
ed it  to  be,  that  she  should  die  and  be  buried  in  a 
land  where  God  might  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  "  Do  not,  my  husband,"  said  she,  "  suffer 
my  death  to  occupy  your  mind.  We  shall  meet  in 
heaven.  But  there  is  a  work  here  for  you  to  do; 
and  I  feel  as  if  it  were  a  mercy  that  I  should  be  ta- 
ken, so  that  your  usefulness  may  no  longer  be  clog- 
ged by  your  cares  for  me.  1  die  so  happy — happy  in 
every  thing,  but  that  you  will  grieve  for  me.  There 
is  no  pang  in  death  but  leaving  you." 

And  then  she  blessed  him  for  all  his  kindnesses  to 
her,  and  besought  him  to  take  courage,  and  perse- 
vere in  the  course  he  had  begun,  and  assured  him 
that  she  felt  a  confidence  in  the  Lord,  even  a  strong 
faith  shedding  light  on  the  dark  path  she  was  tread- 
ing, that  the  work  would  prosper,  and  that  a  mighty 

^  natior.  would  arise  from  tVveir  feeble  beginnings,  who 
would  bsj  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  wish  to  see  the  grave  of  a 
hero  .''  of  a  conqueror  ?  Go  into  the  Chapel  burying 
ground,  and  search  among  the  green  graves;  Mr. 
Johnson  lies  buried  there.  He  was  the  principal  pa- 
tron, the  founder  of  Boston, — one  of  the  mighty 
men  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  great  nation 
Was  he  not  a  hero  ?  He  ovarcaine  the  world  of 
temptations  which  beset  the  path  of  the  rich  chris- 
tian, that  he  might  devote  liimself  to  his  duty — and 
more,  ho  overcame,  or  stified  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  his  wife,  whom  he  prized  more  tlian  the  world, 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  still  continued  to  per- 
form his  duty, — was  he  not  a  conqueror.'  Evsh 
when  his  heart  was  breaking,  and  his  frame  wasting 
away  under  the  stroke  he  had  endured,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  labour  for  the  public  good,  till  death  came 
and  "  in  sweet  peace"  released  him  from  his  cares, 
just  one  month  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  Ara- 
■  bella.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  of  ground  he  had 
selected  for  his  place  of  residence  in  Boston  ;  and 
the  people  who  had  loved  and  honored  him  as  their 
leader  in  the  colony,  requested  when  they  died,  to 
sleep  near  him.  What  a  eulogy  on  her  goodness  ! 
History  does  not  furnish  a  parallel.  Reader,  when 
you  pass  by  the  Chape!  burial  ground,  pause  and  re* 
fleet  that  that  place  of  graves  is  a  monument  to  the 
virtues  of  the  "  father  of  Boston  ;'  of  "a  perfect  and 
upright  man."  His  angelic  wife  sleeps  not  there. 
She  has  her  own  monument, — it  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  intelligent  women  of  Ameiica,  whosa pattern  she 
will  be.  But  her  burial  place  is  in  Salem,  near  the 
sea-shore,  on  the  spot  where  the  very  last  time  she 
v/alked  abroad  with  her  husband,  she  had  paused, 
and  turning  to  him,  said,  "1  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
I  always  feel  the  most  tranquil  when  viewing  yonder 
waters  :  and  it  seems  io  me,  I  should  like  to  be  banesj 
>n  this  quiet  place.  '    She  was  ^u.ried  there. 
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THE  FOUyT. 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  April. 

THE  RECALL. 

BY   MRS.  HEMANS. 

Alas  !  the  kind,  the  playful,  and  the  gay, 
They  who  have  gladden 'd  their  domestic  board, 
And  cheer'd  the  winter  hearth — do  they  return 

Come  home  ! — there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went ; 
And  the  early  flower-scents  wander  by, 

With  mournful  memories  blent : 
The  sounds  of  every  household  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep, 
And  the  sweet  word — Brother — wakes  a  wish 

To  turn  aside  aad  weep. 

O  ye  beloved,  come  home  1  the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone, 
The  time  of  hearth-light  and  of  song 

Returns — and  ye  are  gone  '. 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  falls 

On  the  forsaken  room, 
Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness, 

That  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 

Where  finds  it  you,  our  wandering  ones 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed,  beneath  the  desert's  palm, 

Or  on  the  lone  mid-sea  ? 
'Mid  stormy  hills  of  battles  old, 

Or  where  dark  rivers  foam .'' 
Oh  !  life  is  dim  where  ye  are  not — 

Back,  ye  beloved  !  come  home  ! 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring, 

And  swift  birds  o'er  the  main  ! 
Our  love  is  grown  too  sorrowful, 

Bring  us  its  youth  again  ! 
Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back — 

— Still,  still  your  home  is  fair ; 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Alone  is  wanting  there  ! 


FROM  THE  VIRGINIA  SOUVENIR. 

LAURA'S  GRAVE. 

Of  all  the  streams  that  softly  flow 

in  murmurs  to  the  sea. 
The  stream  that  winds  by  Laura's  grave 

The  sweetest  glides  to  me  ; 
Its  whispers  call  the  hours  to  mind, 

When  with  tlie  lovely  maid 
Alone  upon  its  blooming  banks, 

At  summer  eve  I  stray'd. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  rich  and  gay 

In  field  and  forest  grow, 
The  rose  that  hangs  by  Laura's  grave. 

The  sweetest  seems  to  blow  ; 
In  it  I  see  the  ruddv  hues, 

And  soft  enchanting  grace, 
Which  once,  when  life  and  joy  were  hers, 

Adorn'd  the  maiden's  face. 


Of  all  the  birds  that  wing  the  air. 

Or  warble  through  the  grove, 
None  with  their  notes  appear  to  me 

So  pleasant  as  the  dove  ; 
She's  built  her  nest  by  Laura's  grave. 

Upon  the  willow  tree, 
A.nd  while  I  sit  beneath  the  shade. 

She  often  mourns  to  me. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

THE  PLEASURE  BOAT. 

Swiftly  from  the  smiling  shore, 

The  pleasure  boat  is  gliding, 
With  gilded  prow  and  dipping  oar 

The  silver  wave  dividing. 
Darting  through  the  foaming  spray 

She  skims  along  the  billow, 
Or  softly  steals  her  silent  way 

Beneath  the  drooping  willow. 

The  placid  lake's  effulgent  dye. 

So  glitt'ring  bright  before  her. 
And  not  a  cloud  obscures  the  sky 

That  smiles  in  beauty  o'er  her. 
Along  the  shore  the  summer  beam 

Each  floweret  bud  discloses, 
And  silver  lilies  catch  the  gleam 

Of  blush-diffusing  roses. 

Hark  !  the  bugle's  mellow  strain 

From  hill  to  hill  is  ringing, 
And  every  zephyr  o'er  the  plain 

The  joyful  note  is  bringing — 
The  Eagle  from  his  eyrie,  darts 

To  hear  the  flying  numbers, 
And  echo,  in  her  grotto,  starts 

Awakened  from  her  slumbers. 

Oh!  like  this  lake,  which,  as  it  flows, 

Reflects  the  blaze  of  Heaven, 
So  may  the  tide  of  life  repose. 

Whilst  o'er  it  we  are  driven — 
M  ay  every  hour  be  calm  as  this, 

Nor  tempest  dare  invade  us,  ' 
Till  we  behold,  supreme  in  bliss. 

The  Mighty  One  that  made  us. 


Livijtg  on  Steam. — ''  The  great  utility  of  Steam 
as  a  mechanical  agent  is  acknowledged ;  but  few 
would  have  expected  to  find  it  made  an  article  of 
food,  as  Parisian  ingenuity  is  trying  to  make  it,  A 
restaurateur  at  Paris  has  offered  to  feed  five  hundred 
people  at  two  sous  a  head,  by  means  of  the  vapour 
arising  from  his  stews,  soups,  and  pastries.  He  as- 
serts that  he  can  by  this  live  eight  days  without 
eating  ;  and  that  such  unsubstantial  diet  may  equal- 
ly support  the  poorer  classes. — London  paper. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there  are  more  meth- 
ods of  conveying  nourishment  to  the  body  than  by 
the  usual  alimentary  canal.  Cooks,  who  live  almost 
in  an  atmosphere  of  evaporated  meats,  intlie  form  of 
subtile  gravy,  are  generally  found  to  get  fat,  although 
they  eat  very  little  substantial  food.  If  a  person 
may  become  intoxicated  by  the  mere  fumes  of  liquor, 
why  may  not  nourishmtnt  be  conveyed  to  the  body 
in  the  same  way  ? 

Anger. — The  first  emotions  ofanger  should  always 
be  suppressed.  This  is  a  good  policy  whether  right 
or  wrong.  One's  mind  cannot  see  clearly  in  the 
whirlwind  of  passion.  If  anger  and  high  passion 
should  ever  be  indulged,  let  the  feelings  rise  gradu- 
ally into  that  lofty  region.  By  this  means  you  carry 
with  you,  and  intimidate  much  more,  your  antagon- 
ists. A  winged  spirit  might  reach  the  top  ofthe  An- 
des in  a  single  flight,  but  "if  he  wants  to  carry  men 
with  him,  he  must  accommodate  his  progress  to  their 
weakness. 


From  the  CaXAWX  Recorder,  Mity  10. 
Female  Heroism.— By  letterfrom  a  friend  in  War- 
wassing,  Ulster  county,  we  learn  that  a  Mrs.  Donnel- 
ly, of  that  town,  caught  a  bear,  on  the  3th  of  tha 
present  month,  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph. — 
She  had  been  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
home,  where  her  husband  was  at  work,  to  carry  hirn 
his  dinner.  On  her  return  through  a  bye-road, load- 
ing through  the  woods,  she  discovered  the  youno- 
bear,  pursued  and  caught  it  without  much  difficulty". 
— With  a  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  she  grasped 
him  by  the  neck,  to  prevent  biting,  and  mufSed  him 
so  that  his  cries  should  not  alarm  the  old  one,  and 
bore  him  off  a  prisoner  of  war.  There  might  have 
been  a  disagreeable  rescue,  had  the  cries  ofthe  ur- 
sine youngster  roused  one  or  two  of  his  sylvan  ances- 
tors. Few  women  would  hazard  such  an  encounter, 
even  were  there  no  danger  of  a  re-capture.  This  is 
true  old  fashioned  female  courage — such  as  our  fe- 
male ancestors  knew,  when  they  stood  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  bears,  catamounts,  and  hostile 
Indians. — Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  entirely  extinct; 
though  every  appearance  among  modern  fashiona- 
bles speaks  much  for  doubt  on  that  point. 


When  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity,  culti- 
vate an  humble  and  compassionate  disposition;  think 
ofthe  distresses  of  human  life,  of  the  solitary  cottao'e, 
the  dying  parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan. 


They  who  are  moderate  in  their  expectations  meet 
with  few  disappointments:  the  eager  and  presump- 
tuous are  continually  disappointed. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr  Williams,  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Wellman,  to  Miss  Lucy  Maria  Francis. 

At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr  Drinkwater,  Mr.  Edwin 
Shelden,  to  Miss  Lucinda  Peirce. 

At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,  of  this  town,  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Bancroft,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Austin. 

In  Boxford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  William  N, 
Cleaveland,  Esq.  of  Topsfield,  to  Miss  Harriet  Per- 
ley,  of  Boxford. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Joshua 
Cross,  aged  77,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Fune- 
ral from  his  late  residence,  Federal-st.  at  four  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

Stephen,  infant  son  of  Mr.  Michael  Webb,jun. 

In  Beverly,  Hannah  B.  Lee,  daughter  of  Mr  Sea- 
ward Lee,  aged  9  years.  Edward  Augustus,  son  of 
Capt.  Stephen  Nourse,  aged  10  months. 

In  Wenham,  Capt.  Joseph  Langdall,  aged  74,  for- 
merly of  Mount  Vernon,  N,  H. 

At  Boston,  on  the  4th  instant,  on  his  passage  from 
Philadelphia  to  Rowley,  Mr  David  Mighill  JPer- 
LEV,  aged  24,  son  of  Rev.  Hunjphrey  C.  Perley,  for- 
merly of  this  town. 

At  Boston,  on  Saturday  mornino-,  the  Rev.  DAN- 
IEL FULLER,  of  Gloucester,  aged  89. 

MrsLydia  Smith,  of  this  town,  aged  37. 

At  Westchester,  N.  Y.  on  Wednesday  last,  the  ve- 
nerable JOHN  JAY,  aged  85. 

Drowned  in  Salem  Harbour  a  few  days  ago,  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  Benjamin  Miller,  aged  17, 
a  coloured  boy. 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Journal. 
HARRIET  BRUCE. 

My  friend  Harriet  Bruce  was  a  tall,  healthy,  En- 
glish looking  girl,  s6mewhat  too  large  and  vigorous 
for  genuine  Deauty,  yet  gifted  with  a  speaking  expres- 
sion, and  a  rich,  perpetual  coloring,  that  would  have 
made  any  other  face  stylish  and  attractive.  She  was 
no  favorite  with  the  gentlemen  ;  but  there  was  an  in- 
describable something  about  her  appearance  and  man- 
ners, which  always  compelled  them  to  inquire  who 
fho  was.  No  person  ever  talked  with  her  without 
remembering  what  she  said ;  and  every  one  criticised 
what  they  could  not  forget.  Yet  it  was  not  intellect 
that  made  her  unpopular — had  she  chosen  to  affect 
reckless  misanthropy,  maudlin  sensibility,  or  anyoth- 
<!r  "  wart  or  stammer,"  whereby  to  distinguish  her- 
self, she  would  have  found  plenty  of  admirers  and  im- 
itators ;  but  in  her  mind  genius  was  checked  by  man- 
ly philosophy  ;  and  she  could  ill  conceal  her  con- 
tempt of  those  who  knew  talent  only  by  its  common 
diseases.  The  consciousness  of  mental  power,  that 
lighted  up  her  eye  with  such  a  burning  spark  of  pride, 
and  the  expression  of  scorn  forever  dancing  on  her 
iip-corncrs,  ready  to  embody  itself  in  sarcasm,  was 
unquestionably  tho  true  reason  why  this  splendid 
creature  became  the  Paria  of  the  ball-room.  She 
was  a  strange  sort  of  Di' Vernon — no,  she  was  not  a 
Di'Vernon,  either — and  as  [  now  remember  her,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  character,  living  or  imagin- 
ary, whom  she  did  resemble.  She  fascinated  her 
enemies,  but  never  pleased  her  friends.  Power  !  pow- 
er I  and,  above  all,  intellectual  power !  was  the  con- 
slant  dream  of  her  wild  ambition.  To  have  been 
sura  of  Madame  de  Stael's  reputation,  she  would 
ha\  ;  renounced  in»u»oi»  sympathy  ,  and  lived  Xiniov- 
rng  and  unbeloved  in  this  wide  world  of  social  happi- 
ness— there  was  such  magnificence  in  the  idea,  of 
sending  one's  genius  abroad,  like  a  spark  of  electric- 
ity, to  be  active  and  eternal, — defying  education  in 
its  form,  duration,  and  power  I  Sometimes  I  talked  of 
love,  and  reminded  her  how  Madame  de  Stael  her- 
self had  become  its  reluctant  victim.  On  this  subject 
she  oflen  philosophized,  and  always  laughed.  'Who,' 
said  she,  scornfully, — "  who  that  has  felt  the  gush 
and  the  thrill  attendant  upon  fame,  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  exchange  dominion  over  many,  for  the 
despotism  of  one.'"  Thus  Harriet  Bruce  reasoned, 
and  thus  she  actually  thought — but  I  knew  her  bet- 
ter than  she  knew  herself.  Her  affections  were  as 
rich  and  overflowing  as  her  mental  energies  ;  and  her 
craving  for  human  sympathy  was  in  direct  proportion 
to  that  intense  love  of  beauty,  which,  in  her,  amoun- 
ted to  an  intellectual  passion.  That  she  would  love 
exclusively  and  extravagantly,  I  had  no  doubt ;  and 
my  penetration  soon  singled  out  an  object.  At  a 
large  party,  1  first  saw  her  with  George  Macdonough 
— the  son  of  a  rich  Southerner,  first  in  his  class,  and 
in  the  full  flush  of  manly  beauty.  I  knew  by  the 
carriage  of  his  neck  that  he  was  a  Virginian, — an^i! 
the  hauteur  with  which  he  received  adulation,  attrat^- 
ted  my  attention,  as  the  pawing  of  a  mettled-horse 
would  have  done.  His  conversation  with  Harriet 
seemed  at  first  to  be  of  a  sober  and  learned  cast;  but 
on  her  part,  it  soon  became  petulant.  Now  and  then 
I  heard  some  remark,  which  seemed  to  relate  to  a 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  a  continual  rise  in  intel- 
lectual existence.  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  Harriet,  "  how 
that  idea  savors  of  New  England  house  keeping  ! — 
How  can  a  Virginian  patronize  a  theory  so  economi- 
cal?" At  that  moment,  a  very  lovely  girl  entered 
the  room ;  and  the  young  man  did  not  answer  Miss 
Bruce's  question.  "  Ah,  there  is  a  beautiful  Balti- 
morean,"  said  he — "  she  whom  1  told  you  reminded 
me  of  that  fine  engraving  of  yours, '  La  belle  Suisse . "' 
"  She  !*  beautiful,"  said  Harriet,  with  unaffected 
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warmth.  "  Her  full  dark  eyes  are  magificent — What 
a  pity  it  is  they  are  not  lighted  from  within  ;  that  ex- 
pression alone  is  wanting  to  fill  the  measure  of  her 
glory  !"  The  remark  was  made  to  an  inatteutive  lis- 
tener ;  Macdonough's  whole  interest  was  absorbed  by 
the  new-comer.  A  slight  shade  passed  ov?r  Harri- 
et's face, — but  it  was  too  transient  to  define  the  emo- 
tion in  which  it  originated  ;  and  she  smiled,  and  said, 
"  You  had  best  go  and  talk  with  yon  powerful  beau- 
ty— the  body  should  be  where  the  spirit  is  "  "  That 
reproach  is  too  severe,"  replied  the  Virgmian.  "  I 
meant  no  reproach,''  she  answered,  "  I  have  observ- 
ed that  beauty  is  your  idol,  and  I  wish  you  to  wor- 
ship it."  "  I  did  not  think  Miss  Bruce  had  observed 
my  character  sufficiently  to  form  any  concl  usion  with 
regard  to  my  taste." — The  pride  of  the  proudest 
girl  in  Christendom  was  roused — and  there  vas  some- 
thing indescribably  provoking  in  her  mannir,  as  she 
answered,  "  I  assure  you,  I  think  you  quilo  a  speci- 
men, in  your  way.  '  Society  is  such  a  bag  of  polish- 
ed marbles,'  that  any  thing  odd  is  as  valuable  a  study 
as  the  specimens  of  quartz  Mr  Symmes  may  bring  us. 
Your  modesty  has  led  you  into  a  mistake;  I  have  re- 
ally taken  the.  trouble  to  observe  you."  "  Truly, 
Miss  Bruce,  you  are  the  most  smgular  girl  I  ever 
met,"  said  the  offended  Southerner,  "you  never 
did,  said,  or  thought  any  thing  like  another  person." 

'When  a  complimentis  doubtful.  Chesterfield  says 
one  should  ahvays  take  it;  therefore  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Macdonough,'  replied  Harriet — 'But,  as  the  con- 
versation seems  to  be  growing  rather  tart,  1  think  we 
had  better  separate.'  And  so  saying,  she  turned  ab- 
ruptly from  him,  and  directed  her  attention  to  me. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  I  saw  no  in- 
dications of  a  reconciliation.  Harriet  ■  ,:ced  but 
once — Mactlonougli  and  La  belie  Suisse  v/ere  near 
her  in  the  set  ;  and  they  met  frequently.  The  ex- 
treme nonchalance  with  which  she  now  and  then 
exchanged  some  casual  remark,  led  me  to  suspect 
he  had  obtained  more  power  over  her  extraordinary 
mind  than  any  other  individual  had  ever  possessed ; 
but  Harriet  was  no  trifler, — and  I  did  not  venture  to 
prophesy. 

Time  passed  on, — and  with  it  nearly  passed  the  re- 
membrance of  this  skirmish  of  words,  and  the 
thoughts  thereby  suggested.  My  unmanageable 
friend  seldom  alluded  to  the  fascinating  acquaintance 
she  had  formed  ;  and  when  she  did,  it  was  done  na- 
turally and  briefly.  Soon  after  this,  I  was  obliged  to 
be  absent  for  several  months.    I  did  not  return  until 

two  days  before  commencement  at    college  ; 

and  Harriet's  first  exclamation  was,  "jYou  7nust  go 
to  Mr.  Macdonough's  room — He  is  to  have  the  first 
part,  and  his  friends  expect  every  thing  from  him  !" 
"  But  1  thought  you  considered  commencement  days 
very  stupid  things.'"  said  I.  "  So  I  do.  You  know 
I  always  said  that  life  itself  was  a  very  stupid  thing. 
Thre  is  no  originality  above  ground — Every  thing 
that  is  true  is  dull, — and  every  thing  new  is  false  and 
superficial.  But  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with 
the  world — it  is  a  pretty  good  world,  after  all — You 
naust  go  and  hear  Mr.  Macdonough's  opinion  of  it — 
I  am  sure  he  will  express  it  eloquently."  "Then  you 
are  on  good  terms,  now  ?"  said  I.  She  blushed  pain- 
fully— excessively, — but  soon  recovered  self-com- 
mand enough  to  reply,  "  I  always  thought  highly  of 
him."  I  do  not  know  whether  my  looks  expressed 
the  warning  voice  my  heart  was  yearning  to  utter  ; 
but  I  am  sure  the  tone  of  my  assent  was  reluctant  and 
melancholy . 

George  Macdonough  appeared  most  brilliantly  on 
that  memorable  day.  Graceful  and  dignified,  hand- 
some and  talented,  he  sent  a  thrill  to  all  hearts,  alive 
to  the  grandeur  of  ♦bought,  or  the  beauty  of  language. 
During  this  scene  of  triumph,  1  watched  the  counte- 
nance of  Harriet  Bruce  with  the  keenest  interest ; — 
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and  never  before  did  I  see  a  human  face,  through 
which  the  soul  beamed  with  such  intensity.  Genius, 
and  pride,  and  joy,  and  love,  were  there!  1  the.i 
thought  she  was  intellectually  beautiful,  beyond  any 
thing  I  had  ever  seen.  Poor  Harriet!  It  was  th& 
brightest  spot  in  her  life,  and  I  love  to  remember  it. 

Macdonough's  room  was  crowded  ;  and  the  com- 
pliments he  received  were  intoxicating  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  I  imagined  I  could  see  the  sparkle  cf 
his  eyes  melt  into  softness,  when  he  met  a  glance 
from  Hairiet.  Her  looks  betrayed  nothing  to  my 
anxious  observation  ;  but  once  I  took  notice  slio 
called  him  "  George,"  and  suddenly  corrected  her- 
self with  an  air  of  extraordinary  confusion.  Had  my 
friend  indulged  in  habits  of  girlish  trifling,  I  should 
no  doubt  have  playfully  alluded  to  this  circumstance; 
but  there  was  something  in  her  character  and  man- 
ners, which  forbade  such  ofRciousness.  I  watched 
her  with  the  anxiety  of  sincere  friendship.  I  knew 
when  she  once  selected  an  object  of  pursuit,  her 
whole  soul  was  there  concentrated  ;  and  1  could  not 
believe  that  the  proud  Virginian,  with  all  his  high 
hopes,  and  his  love  of  dazzling  tjeauty,  would  ever 
many  her.  1  knew  he  was  a  very  constant  visiter, 
and  1  frequently  observed  lights  later  than  had  beca 
usual  in  Mr.  Bruce's  quiet  habitation  ;  and  when  he 
called  to  bid  me  farewell,  a  few  weeks  after  com- 
menccment,  the  deep  gloom  on  his  countenance  led 
me  to  think,  that  the  pride  and  apparent  indifference 
of  my  intellectual  friend  might  have  surprised  him 
into  love. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and  I  seldom  heard 
an  allusion  to  the  absent  Macdonough.  Harriet's 
character  and  manners  seemed  changing  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  perpetual  effervescence  of  her  spirit  in 
BOiiiO  iu*,asarti  subsided,  auj  vujjaries  of  hjT  fi.i- 
cy  became  less  various  and  startling  ;  yet  there  was 
ever  a  chastened  cheerfulness  of  manner,  and  ;in  un- 
failing flow  of  thought.  By  degrees,  her  seriousness 
deepened  ;  and,  at  last,  she  could  not  conceal  from 
me  that  she  was  unhappy.  I  attributed  it  to  the  ill- 
ness of  her  aged  father, — for  Harriet  was  inothcriess, 
and  she  cherished  her  only  parent  with  a  doublti 
share  of  love.  But  when  the  old  man  was  evidently 
recovering,  and  her  melancholy  still  increased,  1 
knew  there  must  be  another  and  a  deeper  cause. — 
One  day,  as  I  stood  by  her,  watching  her  progress  in 
a  crayon  drawing,  around  which  she  had  thrown 
muchof  her  early  spirit  and  freedom, — I  placed  my 
hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder,  touchingher  fo;e- 
head  with  my  lips,  saying,  "You  have  always  told  ir.e 
your  thoughts, Harriet — why  not  tell  me  what  troubles 
you  now?"  She  continued  her  task  with  a  quick  and 
nervous  movement,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears.  I  gently  whispered,  "is  George 
Macdonough  the  cause.'"  She  gave  one  shriek,  whicii 
sounded  as  if  it  made  a  rent  in  her  very  soul, — and 
then  the  torrent  of  her  tears  poured  forth. 

It  was  long  before  I  ventured  to  say  to  her,  "Then 
it  is  as  I  feared  !  You  do  love  George  Macdonough.'" 
She  looked  in  my  face  with  a  strange  and  fixed  ex- 
pression, as  she  said  '  I  ought  to  'love,  honor  and  obey ' 
him;  for  he  is  my  husband!"  I  started  !  "  Yo->;r 
husband  I  how  when  where  were  vou  marri- 
ed .'" 

"At  Providence.  Do  you  remember  when  I  asked 
you  to  go  with  me  to  Mr  Macdonough 's  room  and  y o  u 
said,  "so  then  you  are  on  good  terms  note  .'" — t  had 
then  been  three  weeks  a  wifel"  "And  your  father, 
does  he  know  of  it?"  "Certainly,"  she  said,  '-you 
know  I  would  not  deceive  him."  "Then  why  was  so 
much  secrecy  necessary?"  "I  now  think  it  was  not 
really  necessary;  at  all  events,  that  which  needs  to 
bo  concealed  is  wrong.  But  George's  parents  wished 
him  to  marry  wealth;  and  he  feared  to  displease  them. 
He  has  a  moderate  fortune  of  his  own,  of  which  h« 
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will  soon  come  in  possession:  when  he  told  my  father 
this  circumstanco,  and  added  that  he  feared  he  should 
be  urged  to  marry  against  his  inclination,  my  father 
in  the  blindness  of  his  dotage,  consented  to  our  imme- 
diate union."  '-Then  v.'hy  are  you  so  unhappy.'"  1 
inquired;  "you  have  no  doubt  that  your  husband  will 
Come  and  claim  you.'"  "Oh,  no — The  certificate  is 
in  my  fatlier's  hands;  and  if  it  were  not,  a  sense  of 
honor  v;ould  lead  him  here.  But,  oh,  to  have  him 
come  coldly  and  reluctantly — My  heart  will  break  ! 
My  heart  will  break  !"  said  she,  pressing  her  hand 
hard  against  her  forehead,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
'•How  cc'uld  I  forget  that  they  who  listen  to  passion, 
rather  than  to  reason,  must  always  have  a  precarious 
influence  on  each  other.'"  1  tried  to  console  her — 
alls  said  nothing;  but  took  a  package  of  letters  from 
her  dask,  and  handed  them  to  me.  Their  contents 
proved  the  prediction  of  her  fears  too  true.  At  first, 
George  Macdonough  wrote  with  impatient  ardour; 
then  his  letters  were  filled  with  amusing  accounts 
of  the  parties  given  to  La  Belle  Suisse,  whoso  father 
had  come  to  reside  in  their  neighborhood;  then  he  fil- 
led his  pages  with  excellent  reasons  for  not  visiting 
her  as  soon  as  he  intended  I  and  finally,  when  Harri- 
et bowed  down  her  pride,  and  intreated  him,  if  he 
valued  her  reputation,  to  come  soon, — he  sent  a  cold 
laconic  answer,  merely  stating  the  time  at  whicli  he 
miglit  be  expected."  foor  Harriet  lit  was  too  evi- 
dent she  had  thrown  away  all  that  makes  e.xistence 
Joyful.  However,  I  tried  to  soothe  her  by  the  idea 
tiiat  jrentleness,  patience,  aud  untiring  love,  might 
rogain  tlie  affection  on  which  her  happiness  7nvst 
now  depend.  She  loved  to  listen  to  such  words — 
thoy  were  a  balm  to  her  heart. 

Mr.  Macdonough  cam«  at  the  time  he  had  appoint- 
ed. a:id  publicly  announced  his  marriage.  I  did  not 
see  their  meeting;  but  during  tlie  few  months  he  re- 
mained at  her  father's,  I  observed  his  manner  was 
uniform!}'  kind,  though  frequently  absent  and  con- 
strained. An  infant  daughter  formed  a  new  bond  of 
union,  and  seemed  to  bo  the  herald  of  liappier  days. 
Tlia  young  man  watched  over  the  little  infant  with 
tl'.o  most  intense  dcliglit ;  and  Harriet's  liali'-jubdued 
character  seemed  entirely  softened,  in  the  doating 
fondness  of  a  mother,  and  the  meek  resignation  of  a 
wife,  loved,  "  but  not  enough  beloved  ;"  none  would 
have  rocoo-nlzod  the  proud,  ambitious,  and  sarcastic 
Harriet  Bruce. 

I  must  not  dwell  minutely  on  particulars,  which  I 
ol)served  closely  at  the  time,  and  which  afterward 
sunk  deeply  into  memory.  Young  Macdonough  de- 
parted ouce  more  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
jsreparo  it  for  the  reception  of  his  wife  and  child. 

His  firewcll  was  affectionate  ;  and  iiis  frequent 
letters  seemed  to  restore  my  imprudent  friend  to 
somelliinff  of  her  former  buoyanc}'  of  soul.  The  idea 
of  separation  from  her  father  was  now  her  principal 
source  of  uiihappiness :  but  that  trial  was  spared 
her — tlie  imbecility  of  the  affectionate  old  man  daily 
increased,  and  a  few  days  before  his  son's  arrival, 
tlcatii  relieved  him  from  loneliness. 

Tlie  young  husband  came,  as  he  had  promised  ;  but 
bis  manner  was  colder,  and  his  looks  more  stern  than 
formerly,  though  none  could  say  he  failed  in  theful- 
iiiment  of  liis  duty.  Harriet  never  spoke  of  any 
change  ; — her  manner  toward  him  was  obedient,  and 
atfectionate  ;  but  never  fond.  Her  romantic  visions 
.'if  human  perfection,  her  proud  confidence  in  her  own 
strength,  were  gone  ;  and  no  doubt,  she  wept  bitter- 
Iv  over  their  mutual  rasiiness.  Knowing,'as  she  did, 
that  kIic  was  a  burtlien,  taken  up  merely  from  a 
sense  of  lienor,  it  is  not  wonderful  her  very  smile 
liad  a  look  of  humility  and  resignation.  Their  re- 
grets v.  eie,  however,  kept  carefully  concealed  ;  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  feelings,  both  seemed  re- 
volved on  a  system  of  silent  endurance.  There  was 
something  in  this  course  a  thousand  times  more  af- 
fecting, than  the  most  pathetic  complaints.  I  shall 
nsivor  forffet  the  anguish  I  felt,  when  I  saw  Harriet 
bid  fun.  well  to  the  home  of  her  childhood — that  home 
where  the  had  ever  been  an  idol  and  an  oracle.  The 
lingei;ng  preparation  for  departure, — tlic  heart-bro- 
k*n  c.rprcssion, — the  reluctant  step,— the  drooping 
hfaJ, — and  the  desperate  resolution,  which  she  at 
•lait  C-^ized  the  arm  of  a  husband  who  loved  her  not. 


and  who  was  about  to  convey  her  among  strangers — 
they  are  all  present  to  me  now  ! 

Harriet's  letters  soon  spoke  of  declining  health  ; 
and  before  three  years  had  elapsed,  she  implored  me 
to  come  to  her,  if  I  ever  wished  to  look  upon  her  in 
this  world  of  shadows. 

I  immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  Things  were 
worse  than  I  had  expected.  She  was  evidently  very 
weak  ;  and  though  she  had  every  thing,  which  wealth 
could  supply,  or  politeness  dictate,  the  balm  of  kind- 
ness never  refreshed  her  weary  and  sinking  spirit. — 
Mr.  Macdonough  never  spoke  harshly — indeed  he 
seldoni  spoke  at  all ;  but  the  attentions  he  paid  were 
so  obviously  from  a  sense  of  duty,  that  they  fell  like 
ice-drops  on  the  heart  of  his  sufiering  wife.  1  heard 
no  reproaches  on  either  side  ;  but  a  day  seldom  pas- 
sed without  some  occurrence  more  or  less  painful  to 
my  friend.  Once,  when  little  Louisa  jumped  into 
her  father'sarms,  as  he  entered,  and  eagerly  exclaim- 
ed "  Do  you  love  me,  papa.'"  he  kissed  her  with 
much  fondness,  and  replied,  "  Yes  1  do,  my  child" — 
"  And  mamma,  too .'"  inquired  the  little  creature, 
with  that  sort  of  half  entreating  tone,  so  graceful  in 
chidhood,-^he  put  her  away  from  him,  and  answered 
coolly  '•  Certainly,  my  daughter."  1  saw  a  slight 
convulsion  in  Harriet's  face,  and  in  the  motion  of  her 
hands  ;  but  it  soon  passed.  At  another  time,  when 
we  were  searching  in  his  private  library  for  the  latest 
number  of  the  Edinburgh,  we  discovered  on  a  small 
open  desk  the  engraving  of  La  belle  Suisse,  and  near 
it  a  newspaper  giving  an  account  of  the  marriage  of 
that  young  Baltimore.an,  whom  George  had  thought 
so  strongly  lesembledthe  picture.  The  surprise  was 
so  sudden,  that  Harriet  lost  the  balance  of  feelings 
she  had  hitherto  so  well  preserved.  She  rushed  out 
of  the  room. — and  it  was  several  hours  before  I  was 
admitted  to  her  bedside. 

Fortunately  for  my  sensitive  friend,  this  menial 
struggle  was  too  fierce  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
closing  scone  of  her  life  drew  near,  and  to  her  it 
seemed  welcome  as  sleep  to  the  weary.  Sometimes 
the  niovcinents  of  reluctant  nature  were  visible  in  the 
intense  look  of  love  she  cast  upon  her  child,  and  the 
convulsive  energy,  with  which  she  would  clasp  the 
little  one  to  iier  besom  ;  but  otherwise  all  was  stillness 
and  hope. 

One  day, — when  she  had  been  unusally  ill,  and  we 
all  supposed  she  was  about  to  die,  she  pressed  my 
hand  feebly  and  whispered,  "  Will  you  ask  George 
to  see  me  once  more  .'"  I  immediatel}'  repaired  to  the 
library,  nnd  told  Mr.  Macdonough  the  dying  request 
of  his  wife.  At  first,  he  made  a  motion  toward  the 
door, — then,  suddenly  checking  himself  he  said,  in  a 
determined  tone,  "  I  had  better  not.  It  will  be 
painful  to  both.  I  will  await  the  event  here."  I  re- 
"  turned  to  Harriet, — but  I  had  not  courage  to  say  her 
request  was  refused.  She  listened  eagerly  to  every 
sound  for  9  while;  tlien  looking  iu  my  face  mournful- 
ly, she  said,  "He  will  not  come  1"  My  tears  answer- 
ed her — She  looked  upward  for  a  moment,  with  an 
expression  of  e.xtrome  agony,  but  she  never  spoke 
again. 


C.iuTioj  AG.lI^fsT  Reading  Medic.4L  Books. — 
it  has  been  shrewdly  remarked  by  Goethe,  that  "  ha 
who  studies  his  body  too  much,  becomes  diseased — 
his  mind  iicconies  mad."  and  we  are  well  convinced 
that  many,of  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  day 
might  with  great  justice  have  another  clause  to  the 
well  known  Italian  epitapli — stavo  beiio  ma  per, 
stor  inegli*,  sto  qui  ;''  which  being  amended  would 
run,  ■  I  was  well — wished  to  bo  better — read  medical 
books — took  medicine,  and  died.'  in  no  other  sci- 
ence, indepd,  does  Pope's  maxim,  that  "  a  little  lear- 
ning is  a,|langerou3  tliinsr,"  hold  so  strongly  as  in 
medieine.  fir  those  who  dabble  in  the  medical  lore, 
dealt  out  In  works  professing  to  be  popular,  are  al- 
most certain  to  suppose  themselves  afflicted  with  ev- 
ery disease  about  which  they  read.  They  forthwith 
t  ike  alarn^^at  the  probable  consequences,  and  having 
some  lurking  suspicion  that  they  may  have  mistaken 
the  syinptoips,  they  follow  the  prescriptions  laid  down 
in  their  book  in  secret,  le.-st  they  bring  tbemsolves  in- 
to open  ridiculo. 
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fore the  first  of  July. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANr. 

Ye  who  coincide  with  St.  Paul  in  the  opinion  that 
a  state  of  celibacy  is  best  adapted  to  devotion,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faeulties  ;  ye  who  pre- 
fer a  life  of  retirement,  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
matrimonial  state ;  ye  who  can  sympathize  with  a 
forlorn  damsel,  whose  only  consolation  is  now  found 
in  the  cloisters  of  solitude ;  listen  (to  the  narrative  of 
one  of  that  class  se  often  stigmatized  with  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of 

*'OLD  MAIDS." 

The  story  of  a  life  spent  in  usefulness  is  briefly 
told  ;  and  so  will  be  mine-  I  was  born  in  a  remot* 
town  in  New  Hampshire,  and  my  father,  though 
once  a  humble  cultivator  of  the  soil,  had  at  the  time 
my  narrative  commences,  amassed  an  independent 
fortune  by  his  persevering  industry.  Our  residence 
was  situated  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  post-road, 
in  a  region  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  scene- 
ry and  the  fertility  of  its  soil;  and  although  no  "bab- 
bling brook"  glided  in  windings  innumerable  in  front 
of  my  paternal  domicil,  we  could  boast  of  a  meander- 
ing mud-puddle,  "which  murmured  as  it  ran"  to  en- 
rich the  fields  of  the  industrious  husbandman. 

But  why  does  my  imagination  fondly  cling  around 
ray  former  abode,  and  delight  in  recoinsting  days  that 
have  long  gone  by  .'  Why  is  it  that  1  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  dwell  on  the  days  of  my  former  prosperity, 
and  compare  it  with  my  present  state  of  abject  de- 
gradation ?  But  what  avails  this  soliloquy  of  mel- 
ancholy reflections — I  must  proceed  with  my  prom- 
ised story. 

My  first  visitation  from  Cupid,  was  in  the  shap* 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  who,  on  account  of  infirm 
health,  came  to  my  native  town  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting.  And  here  I  date  the  origin  of  my  misfor- 
tunes. My  father  being  among  the  patricians  of 
the  town,  his  acquaintance  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of  influence,  hs 
was  among  the  first  with  whom  the  son  of  Neptune 
contracted  an  intimac)'.  Being  at  the  tirne  in  my 
nineteenth  year,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
I  was  among  the  first  whose  acquaintance  was  sought 
by  the  Lieutenant ;  and  being  of  a  fine  and  somewhat 
sylph-like  form,  (as  I  fondly  imagined,)  and  posses- 
sed of  a  countenance  at  which  even  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty  herself  would  not  look  with  contempt,  I  was 
as  happy  as  my  ancestor  Eve  in  her  primitive  puri- 
ty. To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  here  omit  the  sigii- 
ings  and  sobbings  of  a  damsel  in  love  ;  all  v.  ho  have 
ever  been  infected  with  tlie  disease,  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  my  distress.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  an  en- 
gagement followed,  and  after  a  long  and  tiresome 
courtship  of  six  weeks,  our  nuptials  were  abou.;  to 
be  solemnized  with  ail  the  pomp  the  occasion  ra- 
quired.  It  was  now  Wednesday — and  the  ensui.nj- 
Thuraday  was  th-3  time  appointed  to  complete  ou; 
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mutual  linppineas.  Bui  ah  !  what  can  mortal  man 
rely  upon  with  any  certainty  !  The  fated  Thursday 
oanio,  and  my  heart  beat  high,  with  the  prospect 
which  opened  before  us.  I  waited  with  joyous  anti- 
cipations for  the  hour  of  nine,  being  the  tima  at 
which  my  mnch-loved  Llewellyn  usually  made  his 
morning  call ;  but  he  came  not.  At  length  the 
clock  struck  ten,  but  no  Llewellyn  appeared.  Trem- 
bling with  anxiety,  I  rang  for  the  servant,  and  sent 
him  to  the  Hotel,  with  instructions  to  inquire  for  Lt. 
M.  The  servants  returned,  and  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  was  informed  of  his  departure  in  the 
morning's  mail-coach,  for  New  York,  to  rejoin  the 
frigate  to  which  he  was  attached.  Completely  cha- 
grined, I  sought  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  deter- 
mined ever  more  to  avoid  base  lovers,  "  false  as  they 
are  fair." 

Being  at  length  weary  of  my  confinement,  I  left 
tcty  chamber,  aware  that  man  (and  woman  of  course) 
is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  So, 
thinking  thai  '  as  long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,' 
ami  by  no  means  resolved  (o  relinquish  my  project, 
1  determined  upon  a  second  attempt.  My  wish  was 
shortly  after  gratified.  Being  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle 
in  Vermont,  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  young 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  T****,  by  profession  a  law- 
yer, who  paid  his  addresses  to  me  with  that  untiring 
assiduity  which  is  ever  agreeable  to  the  fair,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  and  condition  in  life.  You 
can  readily  conjecture  the  result  of  this  intimacy  ; 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  "  engagement." 
My  betrothed  determined  to  cojnmence  the  business 
in  earnest,  and  began  by  selecting  with  my  advice, 
a  spot  for  our  residence.  This  was  soon  done,  and 
llti  (t,3rkmen  had  already  commenced  our  dwelling, 
when  my  beloved  Edward  was  seized  with  a  typhus 
fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  from  the  time  he  was  first  confined.  And 
he  who  had  looked  forward  with  ineffable  delight  to 
the  climax  of  our  wishes,  was  suddenly  cut  offin  the 
midst  of  his  projects,  and  ushered  into  the  world  of 
spirits.  I  became  nearly  disheartened  by  this  sec- 
ond calamity  ;  although  it  aS'ected  me  far  less  than 
my  first ;  for  at  the  unseen  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence it  is  the  part  of  folly  to  murmur  or  repine. 
My  second  adventure  I  now  resolved  should  termi- 
nate my  career,  and  returned  to  my  father  with  a 
saxted  melancholy  upon  my  countenance,  and  a 
heart,  aa  I  hoped,  steeled  against  any  farther  attack 
from  the  malicious  God  of  Love,  and  his  last  shaft 
having  nearly  pierced  my  vitals,  I  used  every  pre- 
caution in  my  power  to  ward  off  the  third. 

After  my  second  disappointment,  my  thirst  for  ma- 
trimony was  in  some  measure  assuaged.  I  was  con- 
tent to  remain  at  home  with  my  pirents,  and  there 
seek  a  solace  for  all  my  multiplied  afflictions.  But 
here  again  my  evil  genius  did  not  for.sake  mo.  A 
few  months  only  had  elapsed,  before  a  young  mer- 
chant from  India,  possessing  at  least  £,'10,000,  tar- 
ried for  a  few  days  at  my  father's,  witli  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted.  Again  my  natural  foible  was 
espossd  to  a  peculiar  temptation.  1  was  in  love, 
evon  before  1  was  aware  of  it;  and  another  engage- 
ment was  the  result.  Mr.  B.  remained  with  us  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  time  he  presented  me  with 
an  elegant  diamond  ring,  and  several,  other  articles 


of  great  value  ;  but  I  being  naturally  averse  to  all 
superfluous  appendages  when  united  with  personal 
beauty,  politely  refused  them  all. 

The  time  was,  as  usual,  appointed  for  our  wedding. 
Mr.  B.  having  business  of  importance  to  transact  in 
Canada,  left  us,  intending  to  return  in  season  to  cel- 
ebrate our  nuptials  ;  but  he  accidentally  fell  in  with 
an  English  heiress  at  Montreal,  whom,  after  a  court- 
ship of  tliree  weeks  ho  led  to  the  altar,  and  soon  af- 
ter to  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  them  to  London, 
which  sailed  soon  after. 

Here  ends  the  history  of  my  misfortunes.  After 
two  disappointments,  my  mind,  being  inured  to  sor- 
rows, neither  sought  nor  desired  any  alleviation  to 
them.  I  remained  at  home  with  my  father,  confined 
myself  entirely  to  domestic  pursuits,  and  the  im- 
provement of  my  mind.  Deeply  sensible  that  "this 
world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,"  I  am  reminded  of  the 
frailty  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  When  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  those  around  me,  and  see  the  attention 
of  mankind  in  general  engros.<^ed  by  the  all-pervading 
enquiries,  "  what  shall  I  eat what  shall  I  drink.' 
and  wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  ?" — when  I  see 
the  human  race  "  marrying  aad  giving  in  iHarriage'' 
— when  I  see  the  love  of  the  world  superseding  the 
love  of  religion — 1  feel  inclined  to  submit  to  my  mis- 
fortunes, and  rejoice  and  priile  myself  upon  being 
ranked  m  the  invincible  4)halanx  of  "Old  Maids." 

GRISELDA  OLDBUCK,jr. 


Tfte  Garland  of  Flora. — An  octavo  volume  under 
this  title,  has  just  been  published  at  Boston. — We 
cannot  better  explain  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
author,  than  by  quoting  her  own  words  from  the  pre- 
face : — "  This  work  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit a  list  of  the  most  interesting  flowers,  with  stri- 
king passages  from  the  ancient  and  modern  poets  re- 
ferring to  them,  and  also  some  of  the  more  curious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  they  are,  or  have  been, 
either  the  objects  or  the  signs.  It  was  the  idea  of 
the  writer,  that  such  a  work  might  be  useful  as  a 
store  house  of  poetical  sentiment  and  imagery,  and 
give  a  new  or  stronger  interest  to  floral  pursuits  ; 
that  it  might  also  display  many  pleasing  traits  of  na- 
tional mannera,  axid  iinally  3i,fVei«.,gratify  a  curiosi- 
ty, which  cannot  be  wanting  in  any  cultivated  mind, 
to  see  in  what  varied  lights  these  favorite  works  of 
creation  have  been  viewed  in  various  ages,  and  ob- 
serve the  endless  colors  and  shadows  of  association, 
which  genius  bas  thrown  over  them." 


SPRING  MORNINGS. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  not  seen  the  sun 
rise,  durmg  the  present  month  ? — More  than  one  I 
dare  say,  and  we  will  add  ilvey  have  neglected  v/it- 
nessing  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  has  prepared  for  them.  How  many 
hours  of  your  life  time,  have  been  unnecessarily  and 
indolently  wasted  in  bed.'  Look  around  you  at  the  sad 
eyes  and  pale  faces  that  haant  the  resorts  of  the  city 
festivity,  and  contrast  thera  with  the  ruddy  cheeks 
and  beautiful  countenances  of  the  Country  lasses. — 
Nothing  IS  so  conducive  to  health,  both  mental  and 
physical,  as  exercise,  and  at  no  season  can  exercise 
be  taken  with  more  pleasure  and  profit  than  in  the 
months  of  Spring.  Let  us  then  attempt  to  persuade 
our  fair  readers  how  necessary  is  early  rising,  as  well 
to  give  additional  cliarms  to  beauty  as  to  impart  indus- 
trious and  healthful  habits  to  youth. — Enquire  into 
the  his.tory  of  the  dead  or  dying,  and  mark  the  materi- 
al difference  in  the  number  of  years  which  the  lifetime 
of  sluggards  and  early  risers  will  evidence.  Look  at 
the  victims  of  consumption,  debility  and  v/eak  nerves 
— inquire  into  their  habits  of  rising,  and  our  word  for 
it,  two  thirds  of  them  will  be  found  "  slumberers  af- 
ter day-light."  It  is  no  jest,  we  assure  you,  fair 
friends  !  Habits  of  indolence  are  more  pernicious  to 
health  and  beauty  than  are  generally  considered,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  ravages  which  this 
sluggish  indulgence  may  effect  in  the  constitution, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  remedy. — Phi'..  Mbum. 


The  difference  between  a  good  physician  and  a  bad 
ona,  is  certainly  very  great,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  physician  and  none  at  all,  is  in  many 
cases  very  little  indeed. 


To  Gild  Manuscript  Writing. — Dissolve  a  little 
gum  ammoniac  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  which 
a  little  gum  arable  and  the  juice  of  garlic  have  been 
previously  dissolved.  Write  with  this  liquid  instead 
of  ink,  or  form  characters  with  it  by  means  of  a  cam- 
el's hair  pencil.  Let  the  characters  dry,  then  breathe 
upon  them,  and  apply  leaves  of  gold  to  them  as  for 
any  other  kind  of  gilding. — The  superfluous  gold  may 
be  removed  by  a  brush,  the  writing  will  then  appear 
covered  with  gold,  and  may  be  burnished. 


A  gentleman  being  at  dinner  where  Mr.  Squib,  the 
auctioneer,  made  one  of  the  company,  was  pressed  to 
sing,  and  was  assured  that  no  excuse  should  avail 
him.  "  Oh,  how  1  wish  I  was  Squib,"  said  he. — 
•'  Why,"  demanded  the  Ch-airman,  with  surprise. — 
"  Because,"  replied  he,  "  iij,  that  case  I  should  stand 
a  chance  of  being  let  off." 


A  CURIOUS  CASE. — In  a  Brussels  paper  it  is  stated 
that  a  man  reported  himself  to  the  police  as  having 
stolen  a  set  of  golden  ear  rings"  from  the  lady  of  his 
love,"  and  demanded  a  committal  to  prison.  After 
summoning  the  lady,  her  testimony  gave  the  lie  to 
his  representation,  and  alleged  that  it  was  only  a 
plan  of  her  lover  to  prevent  the  perfomance  of  his 
promise  to  marry  her — preferring  confinement  in  tha 
loathsome  walls  of  a  prison,  to  being  united  to  a  love- 
ly woman. 


A  RIDDLE. 

1  am  a  word  of  six  letters,  and  v^ithout  me  no 
house  would  be  complete.  My  2d,  3d  and  5th,  is  a 
sailor^;  my  4th,  5th  and  6th,  transposed,  is  a  man  ; 
my  2d,  3d,  and  5th,  transposed,  is  a  small  animal  ; 
Ist,  8d,  4th  and  5th,  is  to  put  in  motion;  2d,  3d, 
4th  and  5th,  is  to  separate;  my  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th  and 
6th,  is  only  seen  at  night ;  my  2d,  3d  and  5th,  trans- 
posed, is  the  power  of  doing  something  not  taught  by 
nature ;  and  without  my  4th,  5th  and  3d,  trans- 
posed, no  man  can  lire.    Pray  wha*  ?.sa  I ' — Ph.Po~t. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Fred- 
erick Oliver,  to  Miss  Sarah  Bacon. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr  John  Peterson,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Lemon. 

On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr  Colman.  Dr 
Malthus  A.  Ward,  to  Miss  Eliza  Chcever. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr. 
fizekiel  Wardwell,  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Kate. 

In  Gloucester,  hy  Rev.  Mr  Jones,  Mr  Samuel  Kim- 
ball Friend,  to  Miss  Lucy  Ryerson. 

In  Cambridgeport,  Mr  William  W.  Wheildon. 
editor  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora,  to  Miss  Juliet  R 
daughter  of  Benj.  Gleason,  Esq. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  Abigail  Buxton,  infant  child  of  Mr 
Mark  Haskell. 

In  Marbleliead,  Mrs  Rebecca  Orne,  aged  89. 

In  Andover,  19th  ult.  much  lamented,  Miss  Susan, 
daughter  of  the  late  Doct.  Thomas  Kittridn-e,  ased 
56.  °  ■  ^ 

At  Rowley,  Deacon  George  Jewett,  aged  82  — 
He  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  excellence  of  charac- 
ter— his  piety  consisted  not  in  external  appearance 
— in  a  melancholy  and  dejected  countenance,  or  ia 
the  mere  observance  of  outward  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies— his  was  a  religion  which  makelli  joyful  the 
heart  of  man,  and  causes  its  possessor  to  abound  in 
the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

In  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Preble,  aged  65— occasioned  by 
sticking  a  splinter  in  her  finger  while  washing,  in 
which  she  took  cold,  and  expired  in  35  hours. 

Drowk ED  in  this  town,  on  Saturday,  Thomfts  Mor- 
ris, y.ggd  3  years.  He  fell  orerboarti  from  Uzjiioa 
wharf. 
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THE  FOUNT. 


From  the  New  5fork  Journal  of  Commerce. 

TO  THE  FIRST  SWALLOW. 

And  is  it  thy  loved  voice  1  hear, 

Bird  of  the  restless  wing, 
Rejoicing  on  the  sweet  southwest 

At  this  glad  hour  of  spring  ? 
Welcome  to  all  thy  chosen  haunts-^ 

Lake,  hill  and  flowery  plain, 
And  to  my  quiet  cottage  eaves, 

Where  hangs  thy  frail  domain  ! 

But  not  as  thou  didst  leave  it  erst, 

When  autumn  chilled  the  year — 
Ah  no  !  the  gipsied  winds  have  held 

Their  careless  revels  there  : 
And  they  have  strown  its  airy  down 

O'er  winter's  desert  scenes; 
But  thou  canst  deftly  mend  the  wrong — ■ 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  means. 

Thrice  welcome  back  from  southern  clime, 

To  this  sweet  vale  of  ours. 
Glad  harbinger  of  summer's  smiles, 

Her  music  and  her  flowers  ! 
E'en  while  I  list  thy  first  spring  note, 

Young  fancy  wakes  the  strong; 
1  catch  the  scented  gales  of  June, 

The  reapers'  twilight  song. 

We  have  been  grieved,  fond  social  bird, 

At  thy  protracted  stay. 
And  sighed  that  one  we  loved  so  well. 

Should  linger  thus  away  ; 
But  thou  hadst  friends  in  that  far  clime 

To  whom  thy  note  was  dear, 
And  therefore,  I  may  chide  thee  less — 

In  friendship  who's  severe 

i  owe  thee  much,  and  well  my  heart 

Its  gratitudo  shall  provB, 
For  thou  hast  taught  me  many  a  therae 

Of  patience  and  of  love. 
Then  rove  at  will  my  small  domain. 

In.  thy  wild  joyance  free. 
And  take  whate'er  thou  fanciest, 

1  give  it  unto  thee. 

The  bright  expanse  of  yon  fair  lake. 

In  all  its  summer  sheen, 
The  clear  depths  of  the  stilly  air, 

Hillslope  and  valley  green — 
And  more  than  all — my  peaceful  cot, 

To  thee,  sweet  bird  belong — 
Here  may  'st  thou  pass  thy  jocund  life 

Of  sunlight  and  of  song.  P. 


TIIEY  ARE  NOT  THERE  ! 

They  are  not  there  !  where  once  their  feet 
Light  answer  to  their  music  beat ; 
Where  their  young  voices  sweetly  breathed. 
And  fragrant  flowers  they  lightly  wreathed. 
Still  flows  the  nightingale's  sweet  aong 
Still  trail  the  vine's  green  shoots  along  ; 
Still  are  the  sunny  blossoms  fair — 
But  they  who  loved  them  are  not  there  ! 

They  are  not  there  !  by  the  lone  fount, 
That  once  they  loved  at  eve  to  haunt ; 
Where,  when  the  day-star  brightly  set, 
Bsside  the  silver  waves,  they  met. 
Still  lightly  glides  the  quiet  stream  ; 
Still  o'er  it  falls  the  soft  moon-beam — 
Aut  they  who  used  their  bliss  to  share 
With  lov'd  hearts  by  it,  are  not  there! 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


They  are  not  there  I  by  the  dear  hearth, 
That  once  beheld  their  hai  mless  mirth ; 
Whbre,  through  their  joy  came  no  vain  fear. 
And  o'er  their  smiles  no  darkening  tear. 
It  burns  not  now  a  beacon  star  ; 
'Tis  cold  and  fireless,  as  they  are ; 
Where  is  the  glow  it  used  to  wear.' 
'Tis  felt  no  more — they  are  not  there  ! 

Where  are  they,  then — oh  !  past  away, 
Like  blossoms  withered  in  a  day  ! 
Or,  as  the  waves  go  swiftly  by, 
Or,  as  the  lightnings  leave  the  sky. 
But  still  there  is  a  land  of  rest ; 
Still  hath  it  room  for  many  a  guest. 
Still  is  it  free  from  strife  and  care— 
And  'tis  our  hope  that  they  are  there  ! 


NATURE. 

'  Who  made  me  father  — '  God  my  son, 
The  great,  the  everlasting  God  ^ 

He  made  you,  me,  and  every  one, 
The  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  flood  !' 

'  How  great  is  God,  and  awful  too  ! 

Father,  I  fear  him^  do  not  you  ?' 

'  And  who  is  God  — '  A  being,  boy. 
Who  loveth  all  things  he  hath  made. 

Who  giveth  all  things  we  enjoy 
Freely,  and  yet  doth  not  upbraid' — 

'  How  good  is  God,  and  gracious  too  i 

I  love  him,  father,  do  not  you .''' — 

'  And  where  is  God  ?' — 'In  heaven  my  child, 

Beyond  the  highest  star  you  see  ; 
Where  glorious,  pure,  and  undefiled, 

He  liveth  from  eternity  ; 
Yes,  child,  and  if  we  fear  and  love 

This  God,  so  good,  so  great,  so  high, 
His  voice  will  reach  us  from  above, 

And  call  us  to  him,  when  we  die' — 
'  Father,  dear  father  is  this  true  ? 
Oh  !  then  I'll  go  to  Heaven  with  you  ?' 


TO   TUB  CH&TSANTHEtrM- 

Front- ^0  Chinese. 
Fair  flower  !  for  whose  beauties  kind  nature  united 
Her  deep  purple  shade,  and  her  bright  tints  of 
snow ; 

In  her  gold  she  then  deck'd  thee,  and  lastly  invited 
Her  carnation  along  the  soft  surface  to  glow. 

By  what  hand  wert  thou  flung  from  .Elysium  to 
earth 

And  as  thus  through  the  lattice,  eweet  flower  thou 
art  peeping, 

Must  thou  waste  all  ihy  bloora  for  a  lone  maiden's 
mirth, 

Wliilst  the  sage  that  sliould  court  all  thy  beauties 
is  sleeping.'' 

What  a  calm  is  around — '?,is  the  stillness  of  heaven, 
All  liberty's  soul  seems  to  swell  in  my  breast ; 

And  1  feel  as  if  now  to  liif  spirit  'twere  given, 
To  fly  to  some  holier  r<«;ion  of  rest. 

Few— few  are  the  hours  froiw  the  world  I  can  steal. 
To  forget  all  its  cares  'nad  the  balm  of  thy  breath- 
ing ; 

Oh,  give  me  on  earth  nought  to  see  or  to  feel. 
Through  the  long  endless  day,  but  thy  fragrance 
and  wreathing. 


HEALTH. 

The  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  you  will, 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill ; 
Most  of  those  evils  we  pcor  mortals  know. 
From  doctors  or  iuiaginat<on  flow. 

CHURCHILL. 


How  TO  TAME  A  HusBAND.— A  trader  who  lived 
in  a  village  near  St.  Albans,  had  been  twice  married, 
and  ill  treated  his  wives  so  as  to  cause  their  death. 
He  sought  a  third,  but  as  his  brutality  was  well  known 
in  the  place  where  he  dwelt,  he  was  obliged  to  go  fif- 
ty miles  off"  for  a  wife. 

He  obtained  one,  and  after  he  brought  her  home, 
all  the  neighbors  came  to  visit  her,  and  -acquainted 
her  in  what  manner  her  husband  used  to  treat  his 
former  wives.  This  somewhat  surprised  her,  but  she 
resolved  to  wait  patiently  till  her  lord  and  master 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  beat  her.  She  did  not 
wait  long,  for  her  husband  was  a  terrible  fellow. 

One  morning  he  waited  on  his  lady  with  a  cudgel, 
and  preparing  himself  to  make  use  of  it. — '  Stop,'  said 
she,  '  1  fancy  that  the  right  which  you  now  pretend 
to  have  over  me  is  not  mentioned  in  our  marriage 
contract  ;  and  I  declare  to  your  worship  you  shall  not 
exercise  it.'  Such  a  distinct  speech  disconcerted  the 
husband  so  much,  that  he  laid  down  his  cudgel  and 
only  began  to  scold  to  her.  'Get  out  of  my  Jiouse,' 
said  he,'  and  let  us  share  our  goods.' — '  Pieadily,' said 
she,  '  1  am  willing  to  leave  you ;'  and  each  began  to 
setfaside  the  moveables.  The  lady  loosens  the  win- 
dow curtains,  &  the  gentleman  unlocks  an  enormous 
trunk  in  order  to  fill  it  with  his  property  ;  but  as  he 
was  leaning  over  to  place  articles  at  the  bottom,  she 
tipped  up  his  heels,  pushed  him  in  and  locked  the 
lid. 

Never  a  man  was  in  greater  passion  than  ouf  man  ; 
he  threatened  to  kill  her,  and  made  more  noise  than 
a  wild  boar  caught  in  a  trap.  She  answered  hira 
quickly:  "My  dear  friend,  pray  be  calm,  your  pas 
sion  may  injure  your  health,  refresh  yourself  a  little 
in  this  comfortable  trunk,  for  1  love  3'ou  too  much  to 
let  you  out  now  you  are  so  outrageous.'  In  the 
mean  time  she  ordered  her  maid  to  make  some  cus- 
tards and  cream  tarts,  and  when  these  were  baked 
and  ready,  she  sent  round  to  all  the  neighboring  gos- 
sips to  come  and  partake  of  her  collation. 

This  was  served  up,  not  on  a  table,  but  on  the  lid 
of  the  trunk.  Who  can  tell  what  pretty  things  the 
husband  heard  these  famous  tattlers  publish  in  his 
praise.  In  such  a  case  a  wise  man  must  submit  and 
give  fair  words.  So  did  our  friend  in  the  chest. — 
His  language  was  soothing  ;  he  be.irgp.d  pardon  zrt<^ 
J  cried  fo/  itievcy.  The  ladies  were  so  good  as  to  for- 
give him,  and  let  him  out  ofthe  trunk.  To  reward 
him  for  his  good  behaviour  they  gave  him  the  re- 
mainder ofthe  custards  and  tarts.  He  was  thus  com- 
pletely cured  of  his  brutality  and  was  afterwards  ci- 
ted as  a  model  for  good  husbands  ;  so  that  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  say  to  those  who  were  not  so,  "  take  care 
ofthe  trunk,"  to  make  them  gentle  as  lambs  like 
himself. 


During  the  revolutionary  war.  General  Lafajsette 
being  in  Baltimore,  was  invited  to  a  ball.  He  went 
as  requested,  but  instead  of  joining  in  the  amusements 
aa  might  be  expected  of  a  young  ^''renchman  of  22, 
he  addressed  the  ladies  thus  :  Ladies,  you  ara^very 
handsome  ;  you  dance  very  prettily  ;  your  baim  very 
fine  ;  but  my  soldiers  have  no  shirts.  The  appeal 
■^as  irresistible  ;  the  ball  ceased,  the  ladies  ran  home 
alid  went  to  work,  and  by  the  next  day  a  large  num- 
ber of  shirts  were  piepared  by  the  fairest  hands  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  coan- 

try-  


Sd-TO  LADIES.^ 

GLOVES   and   CORSETTS  made,  and  plain 
Sewing  of  all  kinds  done,  by 
MRS,  SALLY  BOTT, 
May  26,  Essex  St,  near  Beckford  St. 
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DETRACTION  AND  CREDULITY. 

BY   MRS.   HARRIET  MUZZY. 

"  Rose,"  said  Mr.  Claaveland  to  his  daughter, 
"  Rose,  prepare  to  accompany  iiie  into  the  country 
to:morrow  morning  ;  the  carriage  will  be  ready  at  7 
o'clock!"  "The  carriage,  at  7  o'clock,  father!" 
echoed  Rose — "  and  'William  is  not  arrrived — is  not 
apprized!"  "  That  is  of  no  consequence,"  rejoined 
her  father, "  since  he  is  not  to  accompany  us." — 
"  Not  to  go  with  us.  Sir  !  I  thought  he  promised — I 
thought  it  v/as  all  settled — that  is,  settled  that  he 
should  go  with  us!"  and  Rose  stopped,  abashed  at 
her  own  earnestness,  and  alarmed  by  the  gloomy  ex- 
pression of  her  father's  countenance.  She  saw  that 
something  had  ruffled  his  temper;  and  she  saw  also 
that  he  v/as  grieved;  and  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
she  stood  in  agitated  silence  beside  him.  "  Yes, 
Rose,"  said  Mr.  Cleaveland  after  a  short  pause,  "you 
thought,  and  /  thought,  that  William  Trevors,  the 
playmate  of  your  childhood,  the  betrothed  of  your 
youth,  was  all  that  he  appeared — but  Rose,  my  poor 
girl,  we  were  both  deceived  ! — two  years  absence 
have  wrought  a  change  in  his  character — he  returns 
to  his  native  country  an  adept  in  deception,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  brought  from 
France.  Yet  he  dared  to  renew  his  professions  of 
love  for  you,  and  to  urge  the  speedy  celebration  of 
your  marriage  !  He  is  no  husband  for  you^ose — 
do  you  not  already  renounce  him  ?"  If  this  iktrue," 
faltered  Rose — "  Ah,  father  !  have  you  ascertained 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  which,  I  see,  distresses 
you  as  much  as  it  does  me  ?"  "  Be  satisfied.  Rose  ; 
I  do  know  it  to  be  true."  "Then,  father,  we  will 
speak  of  him  no  more," — and  Rose,  who  had  strug- 
gled to  suppress  her  feelings,  now  sunk  fainting  on  a 
sofa.  When  Rose  recovered,  she  was  in  her  own 
apartment,  attende(!_^by  her  maternal  aunt,  who  slied 
tears  of  affection  and  pity  over  the  lovely  object  of 
her  unwearied  cares  and  tender  solicitude.  Rose 
opened  her  beautiful  eyes  and  sighed  deeply—^'  Is  it 
all  true,  dear  Aunt  she  faintly  uttered.  "  Is  Wil- 
liam unworthy  of  my  attachment,  and  rejected  by 
my  father.'  Oh,  tell  me  it  was  a  horrid  dream  I" — 
"  Your  father  believes  it  to  be  true,  my  dear  child," 
returned  the  good  lady,  "  and  he  says  his  authority 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  and,  Rose,  I  grieve  to  say  it, 
but  William's  frequent  absences  and  prolonged  stay, 
seem  but  too  well  to  corroborate  the  story  ;  but  bear 
up,  my  beloved  Rose,  against  this  first  great  afflic- 
tion— and  remember,  that  if  this  sad  account  is  true, 
it  is  better  you  heard  it  now,  than  after^the  indissolu- 
ble knot  had  been  tied,  which  would  have  bound 
you  to  one  so  totally  unworthy  of  you  !''  A  deep 
blush  passed  over  the  before  pale  , face  of  Rose,  as 
she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,' fPp 
Gertrude,  that  you  will  see  Williamj 
and  tell  him  that  if  my  heart  should 
ful  struggle,  I  forgive  him.  Yet,  n  ^  _ 
lieve  him  so  depraved — he  is  calumniated 
explain  all,  and  clear  himself  from  these  vile  asper- 
sions.' 'Alas,  my  dear  Rose!'  said  her^gkind  friend, 
'your  father  has  already  written  to  forbid  his  visit, 
and  to  reject  his  alliance!  You  know  your  father  is 
inflexible  when  once  he  has  formed  a  resolution,  and 
his  letter  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  must  forbid 
all  hope  of  a  future  reconciliation.'  From  that  time 
Rose  never  spoke  of  William  Trevors,  but  she  suf- 
fered in  silence  all  that  the  youthful  and  glowing 
heart  must  suffer  when  its  cherished  dream  of  bliss 
is  broken  by  the  rude  touch  of  disappointment — but 
the  supposed  unwoithiness  of  her  lover  was  the 
'grief  that  weighed  most  heavy  on  her  heart.  Day 
after  day,  during  the  few  which  they  remained  in 
town,  in  consequence  of  her  indisposition,  did  she  lis- 
ten with  throbbing  heart,  and  colorless  cheek,  to  ev- 


ery sound,  in  the  vague  hope  that  William  would 
come  to  offer  his  vindication — but  William  did  not 
come — arid  this  seeming  proof  of  guilt  sent  another 
and  a  deeper  pang  to  her  suffering  heart — the  aug- 
mented kindness  of  her  father — the  watchful  solitude 
and  tenderness  of  her  aunt,  were  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged with  tearful  gratitude;  but  the  thought  of  her 
lover's  unworthiness,  and  apparent  indifference, 
hung  like  a  leaden  weight  about  her  heart,  and 
sometimes  the  secretly  cherished  idea  that  he  had 
been  calumniated,  and  would  yet  exculpate  himself, 
produced  on  hor  mind  those  vague  hopes  and  that  fe 
verish  and  restlesss  agitation  which  is  so' destruc- 
tive, at  once  to  health  and  peace. — Mr  Cleaveland 
hastened  to  convey  his  daughter  into  the  coun- 
try, in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  scene,  and  a  re- 
turn to  hor  favorite  occupations,  would  wean  her 
young  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  its  sorrow. 
But  the  heart  of  Rose  was  no  common  one — and 
hers  had  been  no  common  attachment;  and  her  fath- 
er looked  in  vain  to  see  the  bloom  return  to  her 
cheek,  and  its  wonted  smile  toiler  lip. 

Rose  had  been  in  the  country  about  three  weeks, 
when  one  day  she  was  informed  that  a  strange  lady, 
who  came  in  a  carriage,  desired  to  see  her — the  ser- 
vant who  delivered  the  request,  added  that  the  lady 
was  apparently  a  foreigner,  as  she  spoke  very  bro- 
ken English.  At  the  mention  of  a  foreign  lady, 
poor  Rose  felt  hor  heart  beat  violently — her  father 
and  aunt  were  from  home,  and  conquering  her  emo- 
tion, she  descended  to  the  apartment  where  the  stran- 
ger waited.  On  entering  the  room,  Rose  saw  an  el- 
derly female,  evidently  a  foreigner,  who  accosted 
her  in  French,  and,  on  finding  herself  understood, 
hastened  to  disclose  the  object  of  her  visit.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  tale  was  this  : — 

When  William  Trevors  was  in  Paris,  he  had,  by 
his  timely  exei'tions,  in  a  terri',-).c  fire  saved  this  lady 
and  her  daughter,  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old, 
from  the  flames,  by  bearing  them  in  his  arms  from 
the  apartment  where  they  slept.  Mr.  Trevors  had 
lodged  in  the  house  of  this  lady,  a  widow,  and  feel- 
ing interested  for  her  situation,  foi  she  had  lost  ev- 
ery thing  by  the  fire,  he  continued  to  befriend  her 
during  his  stay  in  Paris.  A  few  days  after  her  mis- 
fortune, Madame  Villemont  received  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  who  was  prosperously  engaged  in  a 
mercantile  concern  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  United  States,  and  this  letter  contained  a  propo- 
sal for  his  sister  to  emigrate  with  her  young  daugh- 
ter, and  share  his  home  and  his  prosperity.  This  of- 
Ter  coming  so  immediately  after  her  loss,  determin- 
ed Madame  Villemont  to  quit  her  native  country, 
and  join  her  only  relative  in  America,  and  taking- 
advantage  ofMr.  Trevors  being  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing Paris,  she  sailed  in  the  same  ship,  and  under  his 
protection.  She  added,  that  her  daughter,  a  mere 
child,  had  always  received  from  Mr.  Trevors  the 
kindness  which  her  youth  and  orphan  state  seemed 
to  demand — that  he  had  called  frequently  to  see  hor 
since  their  arrival  in  America,  and  during  one  of  his 
visits  had  been  seized  with  sudden  indisposition  on 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  from  his  own  lodgings. — Mr.  Trevors  had  re- 
mained in  the  house  of  Madame  Villemont's  brother, 
who  would  not  suffer  his  removal,  during  his  illness, 
which  proved  to  be  a  fever  attended  with  delirium. 
Madame  Villemont's  thoughts  often  recurred  to  the 
letter  which  had  produced  such  violent  agitation, 
and  which  she  had  preserved  in  order  to  restore  it, 
when  her  patient  should  recover.  The  malady  of 
Trevors  was  now  abated,  and  in  the  anguiSi  of  re- 
turning recollection,  ho  had  communicated  its  con- 
tents to  his  kind  nurse.  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  the  accusations  which  were  bro't 
against  him.    Madame  Villemont,  actuated  by  grati- 


tude and  pity,  and  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her 
child  and  herself,  had  privately  found  means  of  as- 
certaining the  present  residence  of  Mr  Cleaveland, 
and  now  came  to  repay  the  debt  she  owed  her  bene- 
factor, by  clearing  him  from  imputations  so  injuri- 
ous. 

The  surprise,  the  joy,  the  agitation  of  Rose,  can 
only  bo  imagined;  and  she  embraced  the  amiable  for- 
eigner as  the  restorer  of  her  happiness.  Her  father 
would  now  recal  his  interdiction — would  atone  to 
her  William  for  his  injurious  credulity — and  would  her 
William  forgive  that  credulous  belief  of  his  unworth- 
iness Madame  Villemont  satisfied  her  fears  on  that 
head,  and  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  returned,  related  to 
him  and  the  delighted  Aunt  Gertrude  all  that  she 
had  communicated  to  Rose.  Mr.  Cleveland  hasten- 
to  solicit  forgiveness — and  when  Trevors  learned 
that  his  calumniator  had  been  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, but  now  estranged,  and  exasperated  by  fan- 
cied wrong,  (for  he  was  a  rejected  lover  of  Rose  j  he 
could  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  credence  to  the 
tale. 

Trevors  recovered  his  health,  and  Rose  recovered 
her  lover — and  in  the  happiness  which  flows  from 
reciprocal  affection,  soon  forgot  all  they  had  suffered 
from  Detraction  and  Credulity. 

From  the  Literary  Casket. 
THE  STRATAGEM.-A  TALE. 

BV    PETER  SINGLE. 

Mary  Selven  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
farmer. — Her  appearance,  however,  denoted  higher 
birth;  and,  as  he  gave  her  an  excellent  education, 
she  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  a  complete  coun- 
try lady,  aping  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  city, 
which  gradually  gained  ground,  until  the  neighbor- 
hood, too  independent  to  stoop,  despised  her,  and 
never  after  countenances  her.  This  was  ihe  ulti- 
matum of  her  wish;  their  manners  were  too  plebeian 
for  her  refined  education,  and  she  moreover  expec- 
ted her  Pa  would  shortly  move  to  the  city,  and  she 
could  then  move  in  a  sphere  of  life  far  preferable 
to  that  sameness  which  characterises  the  country, 
and  better  suited  to  her  lofty  notions  of  high  life. — 
Her  father,  (she  had  no  mother)  doated  on  her  to  fol- 
ly. His  wealth,  he  said,  was  hers ;  and  as  she  had 
an  edication  suitable  for  a  princess,  he  would  put 
her  up  at  auction  in  the  city  to  some  merchayit  or 
doctor;  mayhap,  chuckled  the  foolish  old  man,  a 
lawyer.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time: 
our  queen  of  the  village  became  dailj'  more  proud — 
more  arrogant  and  insolent  to  her  neighbors. 

One  afternoon,  Mary  was  standing  at  the  window 
which  opened  on  the  great  road  leading  to  the 
Springs,  and  watching  the  travellers  as  they  passed. 
Her  father  was  peeping  into  the  piano  just  brought 
from  town,  and  wondering  what  made  it  sing  so  pret- 
tily— when  an  exclamation  from  his  daughter  caused 
him  to  turn  around  and  attend  to  other  matters  and 
other  sounds.  "  What  now,  daughter  .'"  "  Oh,  Pa, 
Pa,  run  !  a  gentleman  is  killed  just  now  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  gig — I  vvill  faint.  Pa, — indeed  I  will — 
'tis  "so  romantic — run.  Pa!"  The  old  gentleman 
obeyed  ;  the  daughter  in  the  meantime  picturing  her- 
self nursing  the  wounded  gentleman  in  a  style  of 
elegance  and  romance  only  equalled  by  that  inimitaj 
ble  visionist  Ann  Radcliffe.  Her  perspective  amour 
was  all  at  once  destroyed  by  the  parties  opening  the 
door  and  entering  the  room.  The  wounded  gentle- 
man was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  rather  good 
looking,  of  a  stout  robust  frame,  and  if  his  dress  did 
not  denote  the  gentleman,  he  would  very  reasonably 
have  been  taken  for  a  mechanic.  [My  readers  will 
perceive  I  designate  the  classes  in  society  as  used  by 
the  rich.]    His  setvant  assisted  him  to  the  sofa. — 
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Tlie  injury  his  master  sustained  was  in  the  ankle — 
a  dreadful  sprain,  so  he  said.  The  wound  was  bath- 
ed and  flannelled  up  in  a  careful  manner,  in  which 
Miss  Mary  assisted,  with  a  perturbed  manner  about 
har,  denoting  extreme  fear  of  injuring  the  part  affec- 
ted, hopod  he  was  not  much  imrt,  &,c.  &c.  All  this 
was  well  enough.  The  wounded  gentleman  spoke 
(if  trouble,  the  great  inconvenience,  &.c.  &c. — gave 
a  sly  look — Mary  blushed  ;  and  on  one  occasion  tire 
wounded  gentleman  squeezed  her  hand. — That  was 
enough  ;  it  tlirilled  through  her  like  electricity,  and 
she  now  began  to  picture  herself  running  away. 

The  second  day  the  wounded  gentleman  called  in 
his  servant  man  John,  and  before  the  whole  family, 
thus  addressed  him.- — "John,  take  my  horse  and 
gig  and  return  to  town,  and  call  at  the  country 
house  :  get  the  papers  oi'  my  ship,  the  Adrian  : — and 
John,  get  also  the  shipments  for  the  Apolio.  Bring 
me  what  letters  there  are  relative  to  business,  and 
some  daily  papers  :-and  John,  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  the  cargo  of  the 
Adrian  sold.".  John  started.  The  old  farmer  look- 
ed astonished  ;  the  daughter  started.  He  is  not  mar- 
ried, thought  she,  for  he  never  mentioned  his  Tvfe. 
Thisistheman  formy  daughter, muttered  the  dclight- 

rd  father.  More  respect  than  ever  was  paid  the 

wounded  gentleman,  and  more  respect  than  ever 
was  paid  by  the  wounded  gentleman  to  the  daughter. 
Thcj'  wer-e  always  togetiier,  whispering,  toying,  and 
report  said,  kissing, — but  this  I  do  not  relate  as  a 
fact — Report  is  a  fabled  monster  that  does  considera- 
b!o  mischief — if  it  was  a  fact  I  consider  it  downright, 
barefaced  love.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  aston- 
ished at  her  good  luck.  The  fourth  day,  John  re- 
turned Irorn  the  great  commercial  city  ot  Philadel- 
phia— and,  ill  the  presence  of  the  v/hole  family,  thus 
spoke  John:  'i  am  sorrv  to  inform  you,  Sir,  that  there 
is  soin'j  dispute  about  the  consigned  goods  on  board 
the  Adrian,  which  your  head  clerk  refuses  to  adjust 
upon  their  terms;  you  are  therefore  immediately 
wanted  in  town."  There  was  no  alternative.  The 
daughter  shed  tears — the  old  man  looked  lowering, 

as  if  but  no  matter. — The  wounded  gentleman 

swore  he  v/ould  never  forget  thorn. — They  parted, 
mutually  satisfied  with  each  other— the  daughter  re- 
lying on  a  secret  promise  of  marriage,  given  and  ac- 
cepted the  night  before  his  departure. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  wise  reflec- 
tions on  love — its  eifects,  visible  and  invisible — the 
internal  and  the  external  cause  of  its  whimsical  ef- 
fects on  the  human  frame  ;  neither  shall  wo  speak  of 
false  sweet-hearts,  or  enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
heart,  as  respects  its  susceptibility  to  the  power  of 
love.  All  these  things  we  shall  let  alone,  for  their 
proper  time  and  place,  as  not  fitting  our  renowned 
tale.  Sutlice  it  to  say ,  the  gentleman  returned,  ,  as 
Inuoh  in  love  as  ever.  John  followed  in  a  day  or  two 
after  with  a  bundle  of  papers.  These  papers  were  of 
great  import,  for  great  secrecy  was  attached.  Ship 
papers — bills  of  lading  of  goods  from  Amsterdam, 
?,r>d  other  parts.  These  were  scattered  over  the 
house — aye,  over  the  farm.  It  had  the  desired  ef- 
'cit.    They  w-ere  married. 

Mo'jtiis  passed  over — the  gig  was  sent  home — tlie 
W'ounded  gentleman  and  his  sarvant  fared  surnptu- 
oiisly  every  day — there  was  no  more  talk  of  ships, 
hills  of  lading,  &c.  Their  business  was  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  two  gentlemen  turned  out  to  be  two  very 
decent  industrious  Shoemakers,  who  adopted  the  a- 
bove  plan  for  a  special  purpose,  which  once  accom- 
plishedj  their  task  v/as  done,  their  shipping  and  gig 
busineas  ended,  without  any  loss  to  them,  save  the 
gig  hire,  which,  leport  sayeth,  was  paid  after  mar- 
riage. The  old  fanner  hates  the  name  of  a  ship  to 
this  day. 


What  you  leave  at  your  death,  let  it  bo  without 
controversy,  else  the  lawj'ers  will  be  your  heirs. — 
F.  Osborn,  to  his  so7i. 


More  hearts  pine  away  in  secret  anguish,  for  un- 
kindness  from  those  who  should  be  their  comforters, 
thaa.for  any  other  calamity  in  life. —  Young. 


Fiom  the  Bower  of  Taste. 

THE  LONG  DAY. 

■'What  a  very  tedious  long  day  it  has  been  I"  ex- 
claimed Jane  Carly,  as  she  languidly  seated  iierself 
on  the  sofa,  and  drew  her  beautiful  white  hand  over 
her  face,  to  conceal  a  yawn  she  could  not  over- 
come. 

"You  are  fatigued  with  your  exertions,  1  pre- 
sume," said  her  uncle  Jacob,  looking  compassionate- 
ly upon  her.  "Permit  me  to  enquire  what  have 
been  your  employments  during  this  long,  tedious 
day  ?" 

"Employments  repeated  the  young  lady,  color- 
ing. "O,  for  that  matter,  uncle,  I  cannot  remember 
all  1  have  done." 

"But  you  can  enumerate  some  things,  no  doubt. 
Have  you  walked,  or  rode,  or  read  or  worked." 

"1  detest  walking  when  the  wind  is  so  high,  and 
the  streets  so  dusty.  Why,  no  lady  of  fashion  would 
be  seen  abroad  to  day,  uncle,"  replied  Jane,  with 
great  vivacitj'. 

"And  so,  of  course,  1  may  conclude  you  have 
neither  walked  nor  rode,"  obseived  uncle  Jacob,  as 
he  very  composedly  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  sur- 
veyed his  niece  through  them,  with  an  air  as  delib- 
erate as  a  fop  levels  his  eye-glass  at  the  theatre. 
Jane,  howevcr,  shrunk  more  from  her  uncle's  scru- 
tiny, than  she  would  have  done  from  the  fop's. — 
"Well,  reading  and  working  may  be  performed  when 
the  wind  is  high  and  the  streets  dusty." 

Jane  was  silent,  for  reading  came  next  in  course, 
and  she  was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  uncle  to 
attempt  to  impose  on  him  by  pretending  to  have 
read  books,  which  she  knew  only  by  their  ^  titles,  or 
the  reviews.  Some  young  ladies  may  think  Jane 
very  conscisiitious.  They  see  no  harm  in  palming 
ofFa  little  of  that  smattering  of  knowledge,  which 
they  gain  by  mingling  in  society,  as  their  own.  Why 
could  not  Jane  have  named  some  book  which  the  old 
gentleman  never  heard  of,  and  then,  if  she  did  mis- 
take naraea,  misapply  characters,  and  misquote  sen- 
timents, he  would  never  have  detected  her.'  Many 
aycung  lady  has  thus  rattled  away,  to  her  own  groat 
deliglit  and  fancied  importance,  when  with  those 
whom  she  deemed  could  not  readily  discover  she 
was  ignorant  whetlier  the  authors  she  so  familiarly 
named,  Vv'rote  in  prose  or  poetry,  or  whetlrcr  the 
book  she  pretended  so  lately  to  have  read,  was  a  ser- 
mon or  a  song. 

The  truth  is,  Jane  road  nothing  but  novels  ;  and 
as  she  had,  only  one  week  previous,  solemnly  prom- 
ised her  uncle  not  to  touch  a  work  of  fiction  for  a 
month,  she  did  noi  dare  to  acknowledge  she  had 
passed  the  whole  of  tlie  forenoon  poring  over  "A 
Marriage  in  High  Life."  She  would  as  soon  have 
confessed  she  had  spent  the  hours,  planning  when 
her  own  marriage  was  to  be. 

"Have  you  read  Hober's  Travels  yet?"  lesumed 
uncle  Jacob,  attempting,  by  a  question,  to  oblige  his 
niece  to  converse. 

"No — not  all — not  much,"  returned  Jane,  speaking 
very  quick.  "I  am  not  interested  in  it,  uncle.  1 
always  hated  a  diary.  It  looks  so  metliodistic  and 
meclianical.  1  think  no  author  can  be  so  particular, 
without  having,  in  all  his  actions  and  speeches,  ref- 
erence to  the  note  book.  Can  thought  be  free,  when 
one  is  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  entering  them 
all  on  the  diary,  as  regularly  as  a  merchant  would 
his  accounts I  would  not,  for  the  universe,  un- 
dertake to  be  thus  particular  ;  and  I  always  pity  the 
writers  of  sucli  minute  facts  too  much  to  enjoy  the 
information  tlieir  labours  would  otherwise  afford  me." 

"  But  there  is  one  care  that  frequently  oppresses 
you,  which  the  good  bishop  seldom  if  ever  appears 
to  have  felt.  He  never  had  to  endure  a  very  tedious 
long  day,"  said  uncle  Jacob,  smiling. 

"  Will  keeping  a  diary  always  preserve  us  from 
ennui .'"  demanded  Jane. 

"  The  endeavour  to  have  something  worthy  to  re- 
cord, would  preserve  us,  my  dear.  The  industrious 
and  the  studious  seldom  complain  of  a  very  tedious, 
lonjr  d'ly." 

"  Now  I  shall  hear  that  saying  of  mine  for  this 
whole  seasoji,  1  presume,"  replied  the  laughing  girl, 


as  she  took  her  uncle's  hand,  and  affectionately 
pressed  it  between  botii  hers.  "  Yet  I  said  it  merel  v 
because  I  did  not  at  the  moment,  think  of  anv  ob- 
servation more  wise.  I  forgot  how  very  circufnspect 

it  was  necessary  to  be"  

"  When  conversing  with  j'our  old-fashioned 
friend,"  interrupted  her  uncle.  "  Well,  well,  I  i;for- 
give  you,  and  if  I  loved  }'ou  less  1  should  be  more  in- 
dulgent to  your  little  foibles.  But,  Jane,  in  this  age 
of  energy  and  improvement,  nothing  strikes  me  morp 
unpleasantly,  except  gross  vice,  than  to  see  younsr 
persons  idle,  and  hear  their  listless  complaints  of  the 
tediousnoss  of  time.  1  can  very  well  believe,  that 
the  days  must  be  tedious  and  long  to  those  of  your 
sex,  excluded  as  you  are  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
and  business  of  the  world,  who  have  no  literary  te- 
sources.  But  now,  when  we  men  are  willing,  not 
only  to  allow  you  have  talents,  but  even  to  encourage 
you  to  employ  them,  the  woman  who  wastes  her 
time  in  frivolous  pursuits,  or  fashionable  amuse- 
ments,— and  such  people  are  those  who  oftenest  com- 
plain of  very  tedious,  long  days, — deserves  to  be  des- 
pised and  laughed  at," 


WELCH  ANECDOTE. 

On  the  support  of  Mitiisters. — A  Welch  clergy- 
man, invited  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  a  minister 
in  some  part  of  England,  was  appointed  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  church  and  congregation ;  and 
having  been  informed  that  their  previous  minister 
had  suffered  much  from  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
although  the  church  was  fully  able  to  support  him 
comfortably — took  the  following  singular  method  of 
administering  reproof. — In  his  address  to  the  churcli, 
he  remarked  : — 

"You  have  been  praying,  no  doubt,  tliat  God 
would  send  you  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  to  be  your 
pastor.  You  have  done  well.  God,  we  hope,  has 
heard  your  prayers,  and  given  you  such  a  minister 
as  he  approves,  who  will  go  in  and  out  before  you, 
and  feed  your  souls  with  the  bread  of  life.  But  now 
you  have  prayed  for  a  minister,  and  God  has  given 
you  one  to  your  mind,  you  liave  sometliing  more  to 
do — you  must  take  care  of  him;  and  in  order  to  his 
being  happy  amongst  you,  1  have  been  thinking  you 
have  need  to  pray  again.  "  Pray  again  !  Pray  a- 
gain  !  What  should  we  pray  again  for  ?"  Well — I 
think  you  have  need  to  pray  again.  "  But  for 
what  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  Pray  that  God  would 
put  down  Jacob's  ladder  to  the  earth  again,  "  Ja- 
cob's ladder  I  what  has  Jacob's  ladder  to  do  with  our 
minister  Why  1  think  if  God  would  put  Jacob's 
ladder  down,  that  your  minister  could  go  up  into 
heaverton  the  Sabbath  evenings,  after  preaching, 
and  remain  all  the  week  ;  then  he  could  come  dov/ii 
every  Sabbath  morning  so  spiritually  minded,  and 
se  full  of  heaven,  that  he  would  preach  to  you  almost 
like  an  angel.  "  O  yes,  that  may  all  be  very  well, 
and  if  it  were  possible  we  should  like  it;  but  thea 
we  need  our  minister  w'ith  us  during  the  week,  to  at- 
tend prayer  meetings,  visit  tlie  sick,  give  advice, 
&,c.  &c. ;  and  therefore  we  must  always  have  him 
with  us  ;  we  want  the  whole  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion." That  may  be,  and  I  will  admit  the  necessity 
of  his  daily  attention  to  your  concerns ;  but  then  re- 
member, that  if  he  remains  here,  he  must  have  bread 
and  cheese  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  your  former 
minister  was  often  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  many  of  you  can  enjoy  its  luxuries ;  and 
therefore,  I  thought  if  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder 
down,  your  present  minister  might  preach  t^fi  you  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  by  going  up  into  heaven  after  the 
service  of  the  day.  save  you  the  painful  necessity  of 
su[/porting  him. 

An  Irishman  was  brought  up  before  a  magistrate 
for  marrying  six  wives.  The  magistrate  asked  ,hi:n 
liow  he  came  to  be  so  hardened  a  villain.'  "And 
please  your  worship,"  said  Paddy,  "  I  was  trying  to 
get  a  good  one  I" 


•     ^  K 
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Admirablf  Comparison. — A  young  person  once 
mentioned  to  Dr.  Franklin  liis  surprise,  that  the  pos- 
session of  groat  riches  should  ever  be  attended  with 
undue  solicitude  ;  and  instanced  a  merchant  who, 
altiiough  in  possession  of  immense  wealth,  was  as 
busy,  and  much  more  anxious  than  the  most  assidu- 
ous clerk  in  his  counting  house.  The  doctor  in  re- 
ply, took  an  apple  from  a  fruit  basket,  and  presented 
it  to  a  child  in  the  room,  who  could  scarcely  grasp 
it  in  his  hand.  He  then  gave  it  a  second,  which  fill- 
ed the  other  hand  ;  and  choosing  a  third  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  beauty,  he  presented  that  also.  The 
child,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  hold  the 
three  apples,  dropt  the  last  on  the  carpet,  and  burst 
into  tears.  "  See  there,"  said  the  Philosopher,  "is 
a  little  man  with  more  riches  than  he  can  enjoy." 


Advice  io  youvg  persons. — Begin  life  with  the  least 
show  and  expense  possible ;  you  may  at  pleasure  in- 
crease both,  but  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can 
call  upon  you  for  money  and  you  cannot  pay  ;  there- 
fore begin  with  timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your 
first  caro  to  be  in  no  man's  debt.  Resolve  not  to  be 
poor  !  whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a 
great  enemy  to  human  happiness,  it  certainly  de- 
stroys liberty,  and  makes  some  virtues  impracticable, 
and  others  extremely  difScult. 

PUZZLES. 

I  am  a  word  of  seven  letters.  My  1st,  3d  and  2d 
is  a  fish  ;  my  2d,  M  and  4tli  is  a  member  of  the  liu- 
man  body  ;  niv  4th,  0th,  5th  and  7th  is  an  insect ; 
my  2d,  .5tli,  6th  and  3d  is  a  by-road  ;  niy  2d,  3d,  5th 
and  fith  is  meagre  ;  my  7th,  5th  and  6th  is  used  by 
t  anners  ;  my  6th,  5th  and  4th  is  a  useful  animal  ;  my 
7th,  4th,  2d  and  1st  IE  a  narrative;  my  4th,  5th,  2d 
and  1st,  is  what  sailors  dread  ;  my  5th,  4tii  and  1st 

is  honorable;  and  my  whole  is  beautiful.''  What 

am  I  ?  A.  J.  D. 

I  am  a  word  of  three  syllables.  My  first  is  four- 
tenths  of  a  kind  of  wine  ;  my  second  three-fifths  of 
a  small  fruit ;  my  last  is  half  a  certain  profession, 
and  my  whole  is  a  useful  vessel.  EMMA. 

[Philad.  Sat.  Eve.  Post. 

FEMALE  HEROISM. 
A  gamekeeper,  residing  in  a  solitary  house,  near 
Wilheini,  had  one  day  gone  to  church,  with  liis  fam- 
ily, except  a  daughter,  aged  11.  They  had  not  been 
long  gone,  when  there  appeared  at  the  door  an  old 
man,  apparently  half  dead  with  cold.  Feeling  for 
his  situation,  she  let  him  in,  and  went  into  the  kitch- 
en to  prepare  him  some  soup.  Through  a  vifindow, 
which  communicated  from  the  room  in  which  she 
had  left  him,  with  the  kitchen,  she  perceived  that  he 
had  dropped  the  false  beard  he  wore  when  he  enter- 
ed; that  ho  now  appeared  a  robust  man;  and  that  he 
was  pacing  the  chamber  with  a  poniard  in  his  hand. 
Finding  no  mode  of  escape,  she  armed  herself  with 
a  chopper  in  one  hand,  and  the  boiling  soup  in  the 
other;  and  entering  the  room  where  he  was,  first 
threw  the  soup  in  his  face,  and  then  struck  him  a 
blow  with  the  hatchet  on  his  neck,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground  senseless.  At  this  moment  a 
fresh  knock  at  the  door  occasioned  her  to  look  out  of 
an  upper  windov/,  when  she  saw  a  strange  hunter, 
who  demanded  admittance,  and  on  her  refusal,  threat- 
ened to  break  open  the  door.  She  immediately  got 
her  father's  gun,  and  as  he  was  proceeding  tcf  put 
his  threat  into  execution,  she  shot  him  through  the 
right  shoulder,  on  which  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
forest. — Half  an  hour  after,  a  third  person  came,  and 
asked  after  an  old  man,  who  must  have  passed  that 
way.  She  said  she  knew  nothing  of  him;  and  after 
several  menaces  if  she  did  not  open  the  door,  he  al- 
so proceeded  to  break  it  in,  when  she  shot  him  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  excitements  to  her  courage  being 
now  at  an  end,  her  spirits  began  to  sink,  and  she  fir- 
ed and  screamed  from  the  window  until  some  per- 
sons were  attracted  to  the  house,  but  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  open  the  door  until  the  return  of  the 
family  from  church. 


Poicer  of  the  will. — Dr.  Cheyne  in  his  "Ensrlish 
Malady,"  relates  an  instance  of  an  individual,  v/ho 
had  the  power  of  dying  when  he  pleased.  It  is  well 
known,  that  there  are  in  the  human  body  some  iunc- 
tions  entirely  under  the  influence  of  volition,  and  oth- 
ers which  arc  only  partially  so;  one  that  is  placed  a- 
mong  the  latter  is  the  function  for  respiration,  which 
may  be  suspended  by  the  will  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  the  desire  of  the  system  for  air,  supersedes 
the  present  effort,  and  breathing  is  produced  in  spite 
of  the  most  determined  resolution  to  the  contrary. 
The  heart  also  may  be  influenced  by  the  will;  but  in 
general,  its  unvaried  action  cannot  be  altogether  in- 
terrupted.— The  wisdom  of  this  appointment  is  at 
once  apparent,  and  will  be  still  farther  proved  l)y 
considering  the  extraordinary  power  possessed  by 
the  individual  in  question,  over  these  and  other  or- 
gans necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life.  These  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  suspending,  and  again  pre- 
paring to  do  so  before  Dr  Cheyne  and  liis  friends:  he 
composed  himself  upon  the  bed;  by .jlegrees  respira- 
tion ceased;  the  pulse  and  action  of  fne  heart  became 
imperceptible, — the  individual  was  to  all  appearance 
dead.  Yet  while  they  were  discussing  tliis  strange 
phenomenon,  the  patient  began  to  sliow  symptoms 
of  returning  vitality,  and  was  restored.  The  sequel 
of  this  narrative  is  melancholy;  probably  nature  had 
been  trifled  with  once  too  often;  and  the  several  or- 
gans had  sufibred  too  severely  from  the  unnntural 
'violence  they  had  sustained,  to  be  again  reinstated 
in  their  functions:  for  the  patient,  though  rescued 
from  this  state  of  apparent  death,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
indiscreet  voluntary  cft'orts  on  tlie  same  evening;  a 
proof  at  once  of  the  power  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Supreme,  in  abstracting  the  most  es. 
sential  vital  organs  from  its  influence. 

C.'iRisTJiAS  Pie. — An  eminent  preacher  of  the  pres- 
ent day  had,  when  a  boy,  committed  some  ofi'ence  for 
which  his  father  decreed  as  a  punishment,  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  family  table  on  Christ- 
mas day.  When  the  young  delinquent  saw  the  vast 
culinary  preparations  made  for  the  feast  from  which 
he  was  debarred,  he  was  moved  less  with  envy,  than 
with  a  contempt  for  the  sort  of  punishment  which 
had  been  imposed  on  him;  but  mixing  in  his  disposi- 
tion a  good  deal  of  the  satiric  with  the  serious,  he  re- 
solved not  to  bo  without  his  joko  'on  the  occasion. 
He  contrived  to  obtain  secret  access  to  a  veal  pastry, 
on  which  the  cook  had  exhausted  all  her  sliill,  and 
carefully  taking  off  the  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  any  mark 
of  fracture  or  disturbance,  lie  took  out  tlie  greatest 
part  of  the  meat,  and  filling  up  the  dish  with  a  quan- 
tity of  grass,  replaced  the  cover  as  it  was. 

The  company  met,  and  the  dish  was  served  up  to 
them  in  this  state;  after  grace,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
young  wag's  father  to  break  up  the  pie,  and  his  sur- 
prise on  doing  so  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  Stirring  the  grass  about,  in  a  fitof  rising 
indignation,  his  forli  encountered  a  small  slip  of  pa- 
per, on  taking  oat  wliich,  he  read  on  it  these  words: 
'■Ml  flesh  is  grass.' 


WOMAN. — Nature  has  made  woman  weak,  that 
she  might  receive  with  gratitude  the  protection  of 
man.  Yet  how  often  is  this  appointment  perverted  ! 
How  often  does  her  protector  become  her  oppressor  ! 
Even  custom  seems  leagued  against  her.  Born  with 
the  tenderest  feelings,  her  whole  life  is  commonly  a 
struggle  to  suppress  them.  Placed  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  her  choice  is  confined  to  a  few 
objects;  and  unless  where  singularly  fortunate,  her 
fondest  partialities  are  only  a  modification  of  grati- 
tude. She  may  reject,  but  cannot  invite;  may  tell 
what  would  make  her  wretched,  but  dare  not  even 
whisper  what  would  make  her  happy  :  and  in  a 
word,  exercises  merely  a  negative  upon  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  her  life.  Man  has  leisure  to  look 
around  him,  and  may  marry  at  any  age,  with  almost 
equal  advantage — but  women  must  improve  the  fleet- 
ing moment,  at  the  hazard  of  deciding  rashly.  The 
spring-time  of  her  beauty  will  not  last,  its  wane  will 
be  the  signal  for  the  flight  of  her  lovers;  and  if  the 
present  opportunity  is  neglected,  she  may  be  left  to 
experience  the  only  species  of  misfortunes  for  wiiioh 


the  world  evinces  no  sympathy.  How  cruel,  then, 
to  increase  the  misery  of  her  natural  dependence  ! — 
How  ungenerous  to  add  treachery  to  strength,  and 
deceive  or  disappoint  those,  whose  highest  ambition 
is  our  favour,  and  whose  only  safety  is  our  honesty  ! 


A  BED  LOVER. — An  indolent  youth  being  asked 
why  he  was  so  shamefully  fond  of  his  pillow,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  his  reputation — he  leplied,  1  am 
engaged  every  morning  in  hearing  council — fnduf:- 
Iry  and  Health  advise  me  to  rise — Sloth  and  Idleness, 
to  lie  still,  and  they  give  their  reasons  at  large,  pro 
and  con.  It  is  my  part  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and 
to  hear  with  patience  what  is  said  on  both  sides — 
and  by  the  time  the  cause  is  fairly  argued,  dinner  is 
generally  on  the  table  !  ! 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr  Brazer,  Mr  John  Gilbert, 
!  to  Mrs  Catharine  Bartlett.  Samuel  B.  Waleott, 
j  Esq.  to  Miss  Martha  Pickman,  daughter  of  Hon. 
j  B.  Pickman. 

j     On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr  Hiram  Gould, 
I  of  Boxford,  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Cheever. 
j     On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr  Willis,  Mr. 
i  Jonathan  Baker,  to  Miss  Clementine  R.  Gordon, 
I  both  of  Holderness,  N.  H. 

i  By  the  Rev  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Joseph  H.  Fabens, 
I  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis 

I  By  the  Rev  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Symonds, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Shatswell. 

In  Danvers,by  Rev.  Mr  Sewall,  Mr  Thomas  Ldrd, 
to  Miss  Lydia  Boardman. 

In  Danvers,  on  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowles,  Mr.  Joseph  Merrill,  of  this  town,  to  Miss 
Phebe  Felton,  of  Danvers. 

In  Danvers,  by  Rev  Mr  Braman,  Lieut.  Hiram 
Wright,  to  Miss  Lydia  White,  both  of  Middleton. 

In  Marblehead,  by  Rev  Mr  Dana,  Mr  Oliver 
Blanchfield  to  Mrs  llannah  Pedrick  ;  Mr.  Philip  L. 
Thorner,  to  Miss  Nancy  S.  Bliss;  Mr  Joseph  Frost, 
to  Miss  Remember  Rarnsdell ;  Mr  George  Knight, 
to  Miss  Emeline  Russell. 

At  Gloucester,  Capt.  Elias  Elwell  jr  to  Miss  Eliza 

Redding  Mr.  John  Knights,  of  Freeport,  to  Miss 

Lucy  Honors. 

In  Plaistow,  N.  H.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Bena- 
iah  C.  Brickett,  of  Danvers,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Millet,  of 
tlie  former  place. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs  Sarah  Needham,  aged  S3,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr  Edward  Needham. 

At  Beverly,  Mrs  Sally  Bennet,  wife  of  Capt  Robert 
G.  Bennet,  aged  31. 

At  Marbleliead,  on  Sunday  morning,  Benjamin 
Tyler  Reed,  Esq.  aged  50. 

In  Manchester,  on  Sunday,  Mrs.  Susan  Leach, 
aged  46,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Leach  jun. 

On  Sunday  moriiing  last,  at  the  residence  of  his 
son  in  Roxbury,  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  aged  78 
years  and  3  months. 

At  Gloucester,  Miss  Polly  Woodbury,  aged  50. 

At  Sutton,  26th  ult.  Miss  Sarah  Putnam,  of  Sut- 
ton, aged  13.  She  had  been  sewing  in  hor  cham- 
ber, and  it  is  supposed  she  fell  asleep,  when  her 
clotlies  took  fire  from  a  candle,  and  the  flames  had 
made  such  progress  before  she  awoke,  tliat  it  was 
impossible  to  extinguish  them,  and  when  assistance 
arrived,  it  was  unfortunately  too  late.  The  pain  she 
suffered  was  most  excruciating,  till  she  was  relicTed 
by  death,  the  next  day. 

In  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  ult.  Mr  William  Gibus 
sen.  aged  72,  a  native  of  this  town,  and  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Gibbs,  Esq.  who  was  for  several 
years,  until  his  decease  in  1759,  clerk  of  the  Gen- 
eral Courier  A&sembly  of  this  province. 

At  Cabenden,  in  October  last,  Mr.  James  Very, 
of  Salem. 

On  board  Buenos  Ayres  privateer  scliooner  Pre.si- 
dent,  on  2i3th  August  last,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Turell,' 
of  Salem, 
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TME  FOUNT. 


TO  CORA. 

BY   JAMJIS   G.  CROOKS. 

I  sung  to  thee  my  matin  hymn 

In  life's  auspicious  hour, 
Ere  the  sun-light  of  joy  grew  dim 

O'er  boyhood's  vernal  bower  ; 
For  all  beneath  the  heaven  above, 

And  all  beneath  the  sea, 
1  would  not  then  have  lost  the  love 

Thou  freely  gav'st  to  me. 

When  youth's  bright  hope  began  to  fail, 

I  sung  an  altered  strain  ; 
The  farewell  to  the  fading  sail 

Which  bore  thee  o'er  the  main  : 
And  as  I  pressed  thy  gentle  form, 

And  heard  thy  parting  vow, 
Thy  kiss  upon  my  lip  was  warm, 

Thy  tears  were  on  my  brow. 

Still  fall  thy  tears,  sweet  mourner  ?  no  v 

Beyond  the  unquiet  wave, 
Thy  broken  iieart  forgot  its  wo, 

But  only  in  thy  grave  ! 
There  memory  weeps  ;  but  trusting  love 

Looks  through  the  clouds  of  even, 
To  view  thy  angel  form  above, 

A  liabitant  of  heaven  ! 

WIE  SILENT  EXPRESSION  OF  NATURE. 

"  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  tlicir  voice  in  not  heard." 

When,  thoughtful,  to  the  vault  of  heaven 

I  lift  my  wondering  eyes, 
And  see  the  clear  and  quiet  even 

To  night  resign  the  skies, — 
The  moon,  in  silence,  rear  her  crest. 

The  Stars,  in  silence,  shine — 
A  secret  rapture  fills  my  breast. 

That  speaks  its  birth  divine. 

Unheard,  the  dews  around  me  fall, 

And  heavenly  influence  shed. 
And  silent,  on  this  earthly  ball. 

Celestial  footsteps  tread. 
Aerial  music  wakes  the  spheres. 

Touched  by  harmonious  powers  : 
With  sounds,  unheard  hy  mortal  ears, 

They  charm  the  lingering  hours. 

Night  reigns,  in  silence,  o'er  the  pole, 

And  spreads  her  gems  unheard  : 
Her  lessons  penetrate  the  soul. 

Yet  borrow  not  a  word. 
Noiseless  the  sun  emits  his  fire. 

And  pours  his  golden  streams  ; 
And  silently  the  sliades  retire 

Before  his  rising  beams. 

The  hand  that  moves,  and  regulates. 

And  guides  the  vast  machine, — 
That  governs  wills,  and  times,  and  fates, — 

Retires,  and  works  unseen. 
Angelic  visitants  forsake 

Tlieir  amaranthine  bowers  ; 
On  silent  wing  their  stations  take, 

And  watch  the  allotted  hours. 

Sick  of  the  vanity  of  man, — 

His  noise,  and  pomp,  and  show, — 
ril  move  upon  great  Nature's  plan, 

And,  silent,  work  below. 
With  inward  harmony  of  soul 

I'll  wait  the  upper  sphere  ; 
Shining,  Fll  mount  above  the  pole, 

And  break  my  silence  there. 


From  the  New  York  Atlas. 
The  following  is  an  imitation  of  a  pretty  little 
French  Song  commencing  "  Un  voijagcur  passant  sa 
vie,"  which  is  generally  known  in  Canada. 

Destin'd  with  restless  foot  to  roam, 

Old  Time  a  venerable  sage, 
Reaches, a  river's  brink,  and — "  Come," 

He  cries,  "  have  pity  on  my  age ; 
What!  on  these  banks  forgotten  I, 

Who  mark  eacii  moment  with  my  glass  ! 
Hear,  damsels,  hear  my  suppliant  cry. 

And  courteously  help  Time  to  pass." 

Reclining  on  the  farther  shore, 

Full  many  anymphlook'd  on; 
And  fain  to  speed  his  passage  o'er. 

Made  Love  their  boatman,  fetch  the  crone. 
But  one,  of  ail  the  group  most  staid, 

Still  warn'd  her  vent'rous  mates — "  Alas, 
How  oft  has  shipwreck  whelm'd  the  maid. 

Whose  pity  would  help  Time  to  pass  !" 

Lightly  his  boat  across  the  stream 

Love  guides,  his  hoary  freight  receives, 
And,  fluttering  'mid  the  sunny  gleam, 

His  canvass  to  the  breezes  gives  ; 
And  plying  light  his  little  oars. 

In  treble  now,  and  now  in  bass, 
"  See  girls,"  th'  enraptur'd  urchin  roars, 

'•  How  gaily  Love  makes  Time  to  pass  I" 

But  soon — 'tis  Love's  proverbial  crime- 
Exhausted  he  his  oars  let  fall ; 

And  quick  those  oars  are  snatch 'd  by  Time, 
And  heard  ye  not  the  rallier's  call 

"  What !  tired  so  soon  of  tliy  sweet  toil, 
Poor  child,  thou  sleepest — 1,  alas  ! 

In  graver  strain  repeat,  the  while. 

My  song — 'tis  Time  makes  Love  to  pass!" 


CHRISTIAN  LIGHT  AND  HOPE. 

BY  BOWRING. 

If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prison'd  in  life's  narrow  bound  ; 
If,  travellers  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond ; 
Oh,  what  could  check  the  rising  sigh.' 

What  earthly  thing  eould  pleasure  give  ? 
Oh,  who  would  venture  then  to  die  ? 

Oh,  who  could  then  endure  to  live  ? 

Were  life  a  dark  and  desert  moor, 

Where  mists  and  clouds  eternal  spread 
Their  gloomy  veil  behind,  before. 

And  tempests  thunder  over  head  ; 
Where  not  a  sun-beam  breaks  the  gloom, 

And  not  a  floweret  smiles  beneath ; 
Who  could  exist  in  such  a  tomb  ? 

Who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  death 

And  such  were  life,  without  the  ray 

Frorn  our  divine  religion  given  : 
'Tis  this  that  makes  our  darkness  day  ; 

'Tis  this  that  makes  our  earth  a  heaven. 
Bright  is  the  golden  sun  above, 

And  beautiful  the  flowers  that  blodm, 
And  all  is  joy  and  all  is  love, 

Reflected  from  a  world  to  come. 


The  following  pietty  song  is  extracted  from  the 
London  Magizine  for  April : 

DREAMS. 
I  go — yet  I  am  smiling, — 

I  weep — yet  am  not  sad, — 
Tho'  a  dream  be  all  boguiUng, 

Yet  a  dream  hath  made  me  glad  ; — 
And  darkness,  like  the  ravon. 
May  be  brooding  from  afar, 
Yet  my  bark  shall  leave  the  haven, 
With  a  dreain  its  polar  star  ! 

A  form  hath  been  before  nie, 

And  its  look  was  like  to  tliinc, — 
A  cloud  hath  floated  o'er  me. 

But  its  color  was  divine, — 
I  saw  the  future  lying. 

Like  a  map  before  my  eye, 
And  that  form  was  still  undying,— 

And  the  cloud  hath  floated  by  ! 

To  make  a  dream  an  omen, 

To  guide  me  on  my  way  ! — 
To  trust  me  to  a  woman  :  — 

What  will  the  wise  ones  say  ? 
1  care  not — than  the  seeming 

They  have  nothing  more  to  show, — 
Oh  !  there's  many  a  bliss  in  dreaming. 

Those  wise  ones  never  know  ! 


SOCIAL  VIRTUES.— The  happiness  of  this  life 
consists  much  in  the  interchange  of  kind  aft'octions, 
and  of  tender  sympathies  and  mutual  condescen- 
sions. We  must  live  for  each  other,  and  we  nmst 
encounter  many  varieties  of  cliaraoter  and  opin- 
ion, and  must  never  bo  weary  of  making  little  con- 
cessions, of  pardoning  little  errors,  or  even  forgiving 
insults.  Whatever  fame  and  splendor  may  attend 
commanding  talents,  we  always  value  most  the  vir- 
tues that  make  us  easy  and  happy  ;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  think  how  many  have  been  lumented  and  be- 
loved by  their  friends,  for  their  kind  aff'ections,  and 
amiable  and  benevolent  exertions.  Since  so  very 
few  of  us  can  expect  to  make  this  wwld  ring  with 
our  name,  our  talents,  or  any  thing  else,  wliy  is  it 
not  a  labor  most  worthy  of  the  christian  heart,  to  en- 
dear ourselves  to  those  around  us,  so  that  our  pres- 
ence may  kindle  a  smile  through  the  social  circle, 
and  our  friends  may  rejoice  that  they  arc  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  in  their  mutual  love  of  us— that 
in  our  absence  they  may  feel  that  one  is  wanting  ; 
and  when  our  heads  are  laid  low  in  the  grave,  they 
may  say  with  bursting  hearts,  "  we  have  lost  him 
w1k>  always  made  us  happy." 

Home. — Between  the  oppression  of  business  and 
the  oppression  of  fashion,  the  tender,  and  delicate, 
and  blessed  abode  of  our  natural  aff'ections,  which 
our  fathers  called  home,  hath  been  almost  crushed  to 
pieces,  and  the  very  word  hath  changed  its  meaning; 
so  that  'at  home'  now  signifies  being  surrounded 
with  a  multitude  ;  and  'not  at  home'  almost  signi- 
fies being  alone  with  our  children. — Irving. 


m-TO  LADIES.430 

GLOVES   and   CORSETTS  made,  and  plain 
Sewing  of  all  kinds  done,  by 
MRS.  SALLY  BOTT, 
May  26.  Essex  St.  near  Beckford  St. 
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From  the  New  York  Mirror. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

There  was  a  bustle  and  commotion  in  the  village 
of  M  .  It  was  just  about  sunset.  The  labor- 
ers were  returning  to  theii'  peaceful  homes;  their 
\vives  and  daughters  were  standing  at  the  doors  or 
on  the  lawns  to  welcome  them;  the  boys  were  let 
loose  from  school;  in:  short,  it  was  the  very  witch- 
ing hour  of  idleness,  when  trifles  excite  the  inter- 
est of  the  curious  crowd,  and  the  slightest  event  is 
deemed  the  forerunner  of 'things  of  mighty  import.' 
But  the  occurence  which  now  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  the  little  village  could  scarcely  be  called  a  trifle: 
it  was  nothing  less  than  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
to  the  steward  of  Hawthorn-Place,  to  annouce  that 
the  house,  which  had  remained  uninhabited  for 
nearly  years,  was  about  to  be  occupied  by  a  [stran- 
ger. Who  could  it  be?  was  the  question.  The 
owner,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  seldom  came  to 
visit  it.  He  was  a  merchant  in  a  large  city,  at  least 
60  miles;  a  singular  old  fellow  who  cared  very  little 
for  any  thing  but  business,  hated  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and,  from  the  distance  of  the  village  from 
any  commercial  town,  probably  thought  of  his  prop- 
erty in  it  as  rather  an  incumbrance  than  any  thing 
else.  It  iiad  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  distant 
relation,  and  after  advertising  it  for  sale  for  some 
months  without  finding  a  bidder,  he  had  remained  in 
quiet  possession  of  it,  contented  with  receiving  once 
a  quarter  from  the  honest  old  steward,  accounts 
of  the  rents,  profits  of  the  farm,  &.c.  All  the  wis- 
dom of  the  villagers  could  not  discover  who  the  new 
owner  could  be.  Some  hinted  that  the  property  had 
been  disputed  and  recovered  by  a  nearer  relation 
than  the  late  claimant.  Othevy,  that  a  son  of  his  had 
myaifeu/usly  uiattpjK'atcu  in  liis  lufai.uy — was  a-upi-T^^a- 
ed  dead — and  had  come  to  life  again  from  pure  regret 
that  so  handsome  a  place  should  be  tenantless. 
None  surely  could  be  mad  enough  to  buy  a  farm 
without  seeing  it,  and  all  were  ready  to  aver  that  no 
stranger  had  visited  it  in  a  long  time.  Curiosity 
was  busy  in  conjectures  on  the  subject  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  but  as  it  could  not  be  satisfied,  it,  at  last, 
in  a  great  measure  died  away;  though  it  was  said 
that  scandal  had  given  place  to  wonder  in  the  week- 
ly tea  parties  of  the  old  women,  that  some  had  sick- 
ened from  curiosity,  and  one  old  maid  had  |actually 
dismissed  her  physician  and  overcome  a  nervous  dis- 
order which  had  troubled  her  seven  years,  for  fear 
she  should  die  before  she  arrived  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  meanwhile  workmen  arrived  at  the  place, 
alterations  were  made  in  the  house,  improvements 
on  the  farm,  neat,  handsome  furniture  replaced  the 
old,  and  still  every  thing  went  on  as  though  it  were 
conducted  by  an  invisible  agent. — From  the  impor- 
tant air  of  old  Martin  the  steward,  he  was  thought 
to  know  more  than  he  chose  to  tell;  but  still  it  might 
be  pretence,  as  no  hint  from  him  ever  escaped  to 
confirm  the  supposition,  and  examination  and  cross 
examination  availed  nothing  with  him  or  his  assis- 
tants. '  Don't  know,'  was  all  the  answer  obtained 
by  the  querists  for  the  name  of  ^he  coming  resident, 
and  it  was  true  from  all  excepting  the  old  steward, 
who  was  the  only  participator  in  the  secret.  The 
only  one  in  the  village  who  seemed  uninterested  in 
this  important  afi'air,  was  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  resided  for  some  months  in  the  village,  and  was 

fenerally  spoken  of  as  the  young  artist  from  the  city, 
[e  had  excited  some  curiosity  at  first,  but  as  he  had 
always  appeared  what  he  represented  himself — a 
Btudentjwho  wished  to  reside  in  the  country  for  a 
time,  to  recruit  his  health,  and  perfect  himself  in  his 
studies,  he  was  soon  considered  as  one  of  the  village, 
and  none  suspected  him  of  being  the  confident  of  the 


steward.  He  had  obtained  a  few  scholars  in  draw- 
ing among  the  richer  inhfbitants,  which  employed 
him  for  a  few  hours  in  the  oay  ;  the  rest  of  his  time 
was  apparently  devoted  to  study,  or  solitary  ram- 
bles, to  sketch  from  nature  landscapes  for  his  pupils 
to  copy.  His  manners  wen  reserved  and  somewhat 
haughty,  and,  in  spite  of  hi:,  tall,  handsome  figure, 
and  pale  interesting  countcr.ance,  the  village  belles, 
piqued  at  his  indiff'erence  lo  their  charms,  regarded 
him  with  dislike,  which  his  apparent  poverty  by  no 
means  contributed  to  dispei.  But  there  was  one  a- 
mong  his  pupils  who  thought  differently  :  she  was 
his  lavourite,  and  none  woi:dered  at  it,  for  Ellen 
Maynard  was  the  sweetest  md  most  engaging  mai- 
den that  ever  danced  upon  .illage  green.  She  had 
been  an  orphan  from  early  c'lildhood,  and  from  her 
smailness  of  stature  and  elsisticity  of  step,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  fairy  Eli  in.  But  her  character 
will  be  better  known  from  ilie  follovi'ing  letter,  writ- 
ten by  our  young  artist  to  a  friend  : — 

"Dear  George — I  am  at  " 'resent  residing  in  one 
of  the  sweetest  little  spots  i\-  this  western  world.  It 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  <:  beautiful  river,  and  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  thick  woods.  I  am 
tired  and  disgusted  with  a  world  in  which  1  have 
met  nothing  but  disappoinlniont,  and  I  think  I  could 
live  and  die  here,  without  a  wish  ever  to  see  it  a- 
gain.  You  know  my  passion  for  long  solitary  jouf- 
neys  on  horseback  :  in  one  >fthem,  Providence,  or 
as  3'ou  would  call  it,  chance,  directed  me  here.  It 
was  a  delightful  afternoon,  .i  nd  leaving  the  choice  of 
the  road  to  my  faithful  horst ,  he  conducted  me  thro' 
a  path  in  the  woods  to  this  charming  vale.  I  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  On  one  side  was  a  thick 
hedge  of  hawthorn ;  andali  -  Lting  from  my  horse, 
that  he  might  browse  the  s"'-      grass,  and  climbing 

lli;tjg<;   voij-    «ttiiiii.uyJ'P7  l'^jLf<'    OV.-V.  "n-l  .■■!' 

such  a  beautiful  group  me^t  My  view,  that  1  thought 
myself  for  a  moment  under  some  enchantment.  Sev- 
eral pretty  children,  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age, 
were  gathering  the  flowers  which  grew  in  rich  pro- 
fusion around  ;  some  still  younger  were  playing  on 
the  grass.  A  few  grown  lads  and  lasses  were  sitting 
on  rural  benches,  laughing  and  chatting  in  the  exu- 
berance of  innocent  mirth  ;  and  one  young  girl  was 
wreathing  the  flowers  gathered  by  the  children  into 
various  fantastic  shapes,  and  laughing  at  her  own 
ingenuity,  as  she  twisted  them  with  the  glossy  ring- 
lets of  the  little  ones,  and  fastened  them  amid 
her  own  dark  curls.  She  was  a  perfect  Hebe  ;  as 
light  and  airy  as  a  vision  of  fancy,  and  graceful  as 
Venus  herself.  She  seemed  the  divinity  of  the  little 
party,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  to  celebrate 
her  birth-day  they  had  assembled  together.  I  in- 
troduced myself  as  Edgar  Newton,  a  young  artist, 
and  was  received  very  cordially  by  the  young  men, 
and  presented  to  the  maidens. 

"Addressing  an  elderly  woman,  who  proved  to  be 
the  aunt  of  my  Hebe,  I  asked  her  if  I  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  village  ;  and  she  directed  me  to 
a  small  house  kept  by  an  old  lady,  who  professed  to 
have  rooms  to  let,  and  taking  one  of  them  with  my 
usual  piomptitude,  I  found  myself  quite  at  home.  I 
have  announced  myself  as  teacher  of  drawing,  and 
the  dear  bewitching  Ellen  is  one  of  my  scholars. — 
She  is  quite  an  heiress,  and  can  do  pretty  much  as 
she  pleases  with  the  old  folks  ;  and  it  is  her  pleasure 
to  take  two  lessons  a  day,  that  she  may  improve  ra- 
pidly. If  I  were  not  one  of  the  most  modest  fellows 
in  the  world,  I  should  say — but  never  mind — capri- 
cious, wild  and  volatile  as  she  is,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  vixens  1  ever  met  with.  She  sings 
like  an  angel  the  simplest  songs  in  the  world  ; — 
weeps  at  the  melody  of  her  own  voice,  and  then 
laughs  at  herself  for  weeping.  She  will  listen  for 
hours  to  my  descriptions  of  fine  paintings,  explana- 


tions of  the  art,  and  then  ask  me,  with  an  arch  look, 
what  1  have  been  talking  about  ?  But  it  is  evident 
she  treasures  up  every  word,  as  she  makes  the  most 
astonishing  progress  in  the  art.  I  am  in  love  with 
her,  George,  seriously  in  love  ;  and  if  she  will  love 
me,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  upon 
earth.  I  wish  you  to  assist  me  in  the  plan  I  have  de- 
vised, the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  inform  you  ia 
my  next.  Goodbye.  E.  W." 

Ellen  Maynard  had  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  sev- 
en leen  without  admirers.  The  spruce  doctor  had 
long  been  anxious  to  obtain  her  smiies,  and  the  bash- 
ful curate  had  sighed  at  an  immeasurible  distance, 
happy  if  she  but  looked  to  him,  and  if  sho  spoke  to 
him,  inspired.  But  all  offers  had  been  decidedly  re- 
jected. She  seemed  too  happy  in  her  own  freedom, 
to  yield  to  the  dominion  of  the  arch  god  ;  and  had 

not  our  Edgar  most  opportunely  arrived  at  M  , 

Ellen  would  have  been  inevitably  at  last  an  old  maid. 
But  he  did  arrive,  and  with  all  the  ardour  and  rash- 
ness of  her  age  and  nature,  did  Ellen  love  him. 
He  wassuperiot  to  her  former  companions  in  intel- 
lect, and  as  she  received  his  instructions,  she  felt 
that  new  worlds  were  opened  to  her  view.  She  read 
with  avidity  the  books  he  gave  her,  she  sung  to  iii^ 
flute  ,and  was  astonished  herself  at  the  rich  sweetness 
of  her  own  voice.  ,,jShe  knew  that  she  loved,  but  she 
durst  not  believe  hferself  beloved.  She  thought  him 
too  far  above  her  in  geniu3  and  intellect  to  think  of" 
her  as  a  wife  ;  and  she  felt  that  to  be  near  him,  to 
hear  his  conversation  and  receive  his  approbation, 
were  to  her  happiness  supreme. 

What  a  chang2  does  this  all  engrosing-  passion 
make  in  the  heart  of  woman'.  Man  loves— is  disap- 
pointed— and  loves  again.  But  woman,  the  moment 
I  in  which  she  confefses  to  herself  that  she  loves,  is  a 
I  pharif'^.il  heinff. — Her  former  ainusemcn Is  afford  her 
'no  pleasure;  sue  wontleia  ocnvr  2l>iB  WJ'.'-c-  .'^i'J 
been  happy  without  some  one  to  love.  She  tiiinki 
not  of  the  future,  and  the  present  is  one  long-  dream 
of  indescribable  liappineas.  So  it  was  with  Ellen.— 
But  one  day  Edgar  slightly  hinted  to  her  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  was  approaching.— The  thought 
was  horror  to  her;  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  be- 
fore, and  now  it  rendered  her  niiseTable.  She  had 
naturally  a  strong  mind,  and  she-  contrived  to  an 
swer  him  calmly;  but  Edgar  knew  well  the  heart  of 
a  woman,  and  he  read  in  her  changing  colour  and 
fixed  eye  enough  to  satisfy  his  hopes.  "She  loves 
me,  dear  George,"  he  wrote  in  his  next  letter  to  his 
friend.  "I  drew  the  confession  from  her  last  night 
in  the  little  walk  by  the  hedge  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned. I  am  loved  for  myself  alone;  slie  thinks  I 
am  poor  and  friendless,  butshe  says  she  owns  enough 
for  us  both. — What  a  competency! — a  small  cottage 
with  a  little  farm  of  about  three  acres. — Well,  she 
shall  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.  I  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  old  people,  and  wo  are 
to  be  married  soon,  I  shall  expect  your  presence  at 
the  wedding,  and,  in  the  meantime,  your  assistance 
in  the  plan  I  mentioned  in  my  last." 

What  this  plan  was,  if  our  reader  has  not  wit 
enough  to  guess,  he  must  wait  patiently  until  we 
are  at  liberty  to  disclose  it. 

Great  rejoicings  were  preparing  in  the  village, 
for  none  was  so  beloved  as  Ellen;  and  though  many, 
a  little  anxious,  perhaps,  sneered  at  her  once,  yet  a 
wedding  was  a  merry  event,  and  looked  forward  to 
with  joy  by  all. 

During  the  courtship  of  our  two  lovers,  the  great 
house  had  been  little  thought  of,  but  as  it  was  now 
finished,  and  declared  ready  for  the  reception  of  tho 
owner,  curiosity  was  again  awakened  respecting 
hiin.  Old  Martin  received  information  that  the  gen"^ 
tleman  would  arrive  on  the  8th  of  September.  It 
happened  to  be  tho  appointed  wedding  day  of  Ellen. 
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T.ADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


It  arrived  at  last — a  beautiful  bright  morning.  The 
church  was  decorated  with  greens.  The  little  fa- 
vourites of  Ellen  were  up  by  the  dawn  gathering 
daisies  and  other  flowers  to  strew  in  her  path.  The 
bride-maids  were  busily  engaged  in  ornamenting 
their  dresses  and  anticipating  trie  pleasures  of  the 
day.  There  were  two  young  girls,  friends  of  Ellen, 
who  were  to  officiate  as  bride-maids.  The  brother 
of  one  was  to  be  groomsman  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
Edgar  had  forgotten  to  engage  another  :  "  what  shall 
we  do.'"  About  ten  o'clock,  a  plain  neat  barouche, 
entirely  new,  was  seen  to  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the 
manor,  and  an  under-sized  gentleman,  of  about  twen- 
ty-eight or  thirty  years  old,  alighted,  and  announced 
himself  as  Mr.  George  Newby.  The  servants  press- 
ed forward  to  receive  him ;  the  villagers  thronged 
to  pay  him  their  respects,  and  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Hearing  of  the  approaching  wedding,  he  e.\press- 
ed  a  wish  to  attend,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old 
aunt  of  Ellen,  who  said  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman; 
conversed  freely  with  Edgar,  as  being  from  the  same 
city  as  liimself,  and  offered  to  stand  up  as  grooms- 
man. All  matters  being  arranged,  the  party  pre- 
cceded  to  the  cliurch  After  the  venerable  old  pas- 
tor had  concluded  the  simple  service,  and  the  btide 
had  gone  through  the  customary  Ibrms,  the  whole 
party,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Newby,  proceeded  to 
Hawthorn  Place.  He  ordered  refreshments  to  be 
prepared,  and  leading  Ellen  to  the  head  of  tlie  table, 
welcomed  her  to  her  own  house  !  The  surprise  was 
universal. 

"  Yes,"  said  Edgar,  "  it  is  true  my  friends,  Mr. 
Newby  is  my  friend,  and  has  asoiisted  me  in  prepar- 
ing this  surprise  for  my  beloved  Ellen,  who,  in  lov- 
ing ine  for  myself,  has  filled  the  measure  of  my  hap- 
piness. [  will  live  in  the  midst  of  my  tenants,  mak- 
ing their  happiness  my  own  ;  and  in  choosing  their 
favorite  Ellen  for  my  wife,  I  am  sure  of  tlieir  appro- 
bation, iny  own  felicity,  and,  if  1  read  her  bright 
eyes  aright,  that  of  my  sweet  Ellen.''  J. 


From  the  Bower  of  Taste. 
THE  LOOKING  GLASS. 

I  once  had  a  looking-glass,  a  very  pretty  one  too, 
for  use  at  my  toilet  of  a  morning,  which  had  the  sm- 
jjulav  property  of  reflecting  every  object  in  a  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  form  than  the  original  war- 
ranted. This  1  did  not  know  for  a  long  time;  but 
supposed,  when  reaping  my  daily  crop,  that  the  full, 
fair  countenance,  and  smooth,  beautiful  skin  1  saw 
in  mv  {.rlass,  formed  a  "  picture  true  to  nature." — 
Tlie  frequent  contemplation  of  my  countenance  in 
•his  class,  had  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  idea, 
that  1  was  one  of  the  •'  best  looking"  young  men  in 
Baltimore  ;  and  with  this  impression,  when  on  a  vis- 
it, or  when  having  merely  "  droi)t  in"  at  a  friend  or 
a  neighbor's  house,  I  alwaj's  foimd  some  pretext  for 
taking  a  peep  at  my  pretty  self  in  the  loofcing-glass  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  on  every  occasion, 
the  mortification  to  find  a  pale,  bilious,  wrinkled, 
lanthorn  jawed  couiitenauce  reflected.  My  uniform 
exclamation  on  those  occasions  was,  "  Why,  my 
dear  sir,  or  madam,  or  miss,  as  the  case  might  be, 
your  mirror  is  hidoouijly  false  !  You  have  been  taken 
in — villainously  taken  in  1"  The  usual  reply  was, 
"  Ah  I  why  I  thought  it  was  pretty  correct — 1  never 
discovered  any  false  reflections  in  it."  In  this  way 
1  found  tliat  all  the  looking-glasses  in  the  circle  of 
iny  acquaintance  were  false,  ••  hideously  false,''  and 
that  mine — ray  pretty  little  one,  of  which  I  boasted 
on  all  those  occasions,  as  the  very  pink  of  perfect 
mirrors,  was  the  only  true  reflector  in  Baltimore. 

One  da}',  alter  having  denounced  her  glass  and  its 
ji'jakor,  as  the  most  monstrous  reflector  and  impostor 
in  the  Union,  and  mentioning  mine  as  the  best.  Miss 
Eiunia,  my  1'ery  particular  female  friend,  requested 
me  to  bring  my  glass  and  let  hor  see  it.  Glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  allowing  my  paragon  mirror,  I  went 
home,  took  a  good  look  in  it,  to  make  sure  of  my  tri- 
uiii])h,  wrapped  it  in  piy  best  bandanna,  and  carried 
it  t'l  Miss  Emma's  fcslje  looked  into  it,  and  observ- 
o.il  that  "it  was  a  very  good  glass,  but  that  she  did  jl 
n  it  discover  any  thjng  very  extraordinary  in  it,"  at  j| 
}!)<>  same  time  kindly  aad  carelessly  wiping  the  dust  I 


off  its  face  with  her  white  cambric.  "  Nothing^ex- 
traordinary  !  Why,  my  dear  Miss,"  said  1,  "hold  it 
by  the  side  of  your  own,  and  look  in  each  alternate- 
ly." She  did  so,  and  again  observed,  "  Indeed,  my 
dear  sir,  I  can  discover  nothing  very  extraordinary 
in  it."  I  snatched  the  glass  from  her  hand,  rather 
rudely  and  ungallantly,  I  confess,  and  held  it  up  by 
the  side  of  the  other,  determined  to  point  out  the 
perfections  of  the  one,  and  the  errors  of  the  other. 
I  looked  in  her'a,  and  saw  the  same  lantern-jawed 
countenance  before  described,  and  directed  the  at- 
tention of  my  fair  friend  towards  it.  "  See,"  said  I, 
"  how  wrinliley  and  sallow  and  hollow-cheeked  it 
makes  me  appear !  Now  look  in  my  glass — my  pret- 
ty little  paragon — the  only  true  one  in  Baltimore, 
and  see  me  as  1  am."  We  both  looked  at  the  same 
time — the  same  picture  presented  itself  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  other — in  all  others  !  I  felt  sick  at  the 
heart,  mortified — aye,  mortified ;  for  the  same  glass 
presented  me  the  portrait  of  my  fair  friend  in  all  its 
blooming  loveliness,  just  as  the  original  stood  beside 
me  ;  and  I  plainly  saw  an  arch  smile  flickering  be- 
hind the  rose  and  lily  leaves  of  her  countenance, 
seemingly  playing  hide-and-seek  with  Pity,  who 
was  looking  out  of  the  windows  of  her  soul"  com- 
passionately upon  my  distress.  "  What  can  this 
mean,"  said  J,  assuming  a  composure  which  I  did 
not  feel,  "  am  I,  indeed,  so  ugly  ;  has  my  glass  de- 
ceived me  so  long,  and  how  has  it  done  so  V  "  Be 
composed,  my  deal-  sir,".«aidjEmma,  "  1  think  I  can 
,  explain  all  to  your  satisfaction.  You  have  kept  this 
little  glass  in  your  room  for  years,  without  brushing 
the  fine  dust,  that  imperceptibly  accumulated,  from 
its  surface,  which  has  had  the  same  effect  on  your 
countenance,  that  white  powder  has  on  a  lady's  face 
— obscured  the  wrinkles  and  yellow  tinge,  given  the 
ohecks  the  appearance  of  fulness,  and  imposed  on  na- 
ture a  picture  nature  never  knew.  And  I  doubt 
vvhether  it  has  ever  shown  you  even  one  of  these 
beautiful  silver  hairs,"  she  continued,  at  the  same 
time  plucking  one  from  my  locks,  and  showing  it  to 
me,  with  an  arch  sinile.  1  looked  at  the  hair  and  at 
my  glass  with  consternation — stupified — dumb  as  an 
oyster,  for  some  time.  At  length,  unable  to  bear 
longer  the  mortification  of  pride,  and  feather-clip- 
ping of  vanity,  thus,  4  ^^'ised  the  glass,  and  was  a- 
bout  wreaking  my  veng'aance  on  the  innocent  cause 
of  my  humbled  spirit  by  dashing  it  to  atoms,  when 
Miss  Emma  caught  my  hand,  saying,  "  Hold,  my 
friend,  save  the  glass  ;  it  has  done  you  and  me  good 
1  service.  This  little  incident  conveys  a  great  moral 
lesson  to  us  both.  It  teaches  us,  when  friends  are 
veri/  kind,  to  wipe  the  dust  of  deceitfulness  from 
their  faces,  before  we  confide  in  them  ;  and  in  all 
I  things  before  we  make  up  an  opinion,  to  see  if  the 
dust  of  prejudice  has  obscured  our  minds,  and  if  so, 
to  wipe  it  off.  But  the  best  or  the  lesson  is,  it  teach- 
es us  daily  to  wipe  from  our  minds,  as  I  did  with  my 
'kerchief  from  this  little  moralist,  the  dust  ai' tltought- 
Icssiicss,  that  imperceptibly  accumulates,  makes  us 
think  ourselves  more  perfect  than  our  neighbours, 
and  prevents  us  from  "  seeing  ourselves  as  ollicrs  see 

us."  I'VTHIAS. 


PUZZLE. — I  am  a  word  of  six  letters,  and  con- 
tain three  vowels.  My  Otii,  3d,  5th  and  4th,  are 
what  many  Irish  are  notorious  for — my  5th,  2d  and 
j  1st,  is  oftener  wrote  than  sung — my  4tli,  5tii  and  1st, 
comprise  a  part  of  the  human  frame — my  2d,  3d  and 
1st,  is  what  few  are  generally  willing  to  do — my  4th, 
3d,  Cth  and  5th,  is  a  common  name  for  a  dog — my 
otli,  6th  and  1st,  though  of  various  kinds,  enriches 
many — my  4th,  6th,  3d  and  5th,  is  a  part  in  music — 
my  6th,  1st  and  2d,  is  a  favorite  colour — my  4th,  3d, 
2d  and  1st,  is  never  seen  up  here — My  whole  can  be 
and  is  useful;  ours,  though  small,  we  proud  of 
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A  man  who  had  a  scolding  wife,  being  willinj^-  to 
excuse  her  failiiigo  w  hon  called  upon  to  give  some 
account  of  her  habits  and  character,  said  she  was 
pretty  well  in  general,  only  subject  at  times  to  a 
breaking  out  of  t/io  -iK'nth. 


THE  NUX  OF  CHATEAUX  ROUX. 

At  Chateau  roux,  in  the  department  of  L'Indre  in 
France,  a  circumstance  has  recently  occurred  which 
has  excited  much  interest  in  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  long  since,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chateaux  roux,  a  convent  for  the  reception  of  nuns 
was  established,  principally  through  the  zeal  and  ex- 
ertions of  a  pious  lady  of  the  name  of  D  ;  and  her 

labours  were  rewarded  by  her  nomination  as  Superior 
of  the  proposed  inonastery.  Not  vithstandi  ng  the 
extension  of  devotion  in  France  since  the  restora- 
tion, she  found  much  difficulty  in  procuring  females 
to  associate  with  her  ;  and  as  "  no  one  is  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country,"  she  resigned  in  despair  the  hope 
of  converting  her  neighbours  to  her  views  ;  and  has 
been  accustomed,  for  several  years  past,  to  travel 
throughout  France  ;  and  by  her  representations  and 
persuasions,  has  succeeded  in  recruiting  for  the  con- 
vent, although  reports  were  largely  and  liberally 
circulated  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  means  to 
which  she  frequently  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ticing females  to  her  institution,  were  neither  honest 
in  themselves,  or  creditable  to  her  character  and  pro- 
fession. About  four  years  since,  in  her  pious  pil- 
grimage, chance  threw  her  into  the  company  of  an 
amiable,  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady, 

named  Eliza  G  ,  resident  in  another  part" of  the 

Kingdom  ;  and  the  indefatigable  superior  instantly 

decided  that  Mademoiselle  G         should  become  her 

prey.  She  invited  her  to  her  country  house  on  a 
visit;  and  the  unsuspecting  girl  separated  herself 
from  her  friends,  trusting  in  her  new  and  devout  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  at  the  termination  of  her  journey, 
found  herself  enclosed  within  a  convent's  walls. 
Shortly  after  her  arrival  the  death  of  a  novice  ocour^ 
red,  fand  report  has  stated  that  many  of  the  younger 
females  died  suddenly)  and  the  principal  part  in  the 

funeral  ceremony  was  allotted  to  Eliza  G  .  Her 

youth  and  loveliness,  her  grace,  the  charms  of  a  rich 
and  melodious  voice,  but  more  the  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  her  fine  countenance,  impressed  the 
crowds  that  filled  the  chapel  to  witness  the  scene, 
with  the  warmest  interest  in  her  favor.  From  that 
moment  the  chapel  was  thronged  on  occasions  of  di- 
vine service,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chateaux  roux  ; 
and  its  walls  vvere  insufficient  to  contain  the  multi- 
tude who  panted  to  hear  her  voice,  or  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  figure.  The  public  interest  became 
intense  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  excited  alarm  in  the 
mind  of  the  superior,  for  suddenly  the  fair  novice  was 
withdrawn  from  all  observation— she  was  no  more 
seen  or  heard  of,  until  it  was  announced  that  she 
had  privately  assumed  the  veil.  All  that  had  been 
collected  by  the  partial  observation  permitted  to  tho 
public,  of  the  conduct  of  the  superior,  and  transac 
tions  in  the  convent,  were  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression little  favorable  to  either.  The  unfortunate 
nun  became  the  subject  of  general  conversation  and 
general  sympathy ;  rumours  of  persecution  and 
force  havinff  been  employed  in  her  regard,  were  gen- 
erally circulated  ;  they  reached  the  ears  of  the  high- 
er secular  clergy  of  the  place  ;  the  superior  had  Teft 
the  convent  to  proceed  on  her  usual  circuit ;  and,  af. 
ter  years  of  enquiry  as  to  a  sister's  fate,  one  who  rep- 
resented himself  as  her  brother,  had  been  induced  to 
suspect  that  she  was  there  confined,  and  opportune- 
ly arrived  as  the  attention  of  the  proper  authoritie.i 
had  been  attracted  to  the  circumstance.  An  order 
was  immediately  accorded  him  for  the  production  of 
her  he  sought;  and  full  of  hope  and  joy,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  convent;  he  produced  his  waVrant  for  see- 
ing his  sister;  tlie  nun  was  uslieredinto  his  presence, 
but  he  knew  her  not;  she  was  a  stranger  to  him. 
Happily  he  was  accompanied  by  several  who  had 
formerly  seen  and  admired  the  lovely  novice,  and 
they  instantly  accused  the  nuns  of  deception  and 
treachery;  the  religious  on  the  other  hand,  hardly 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
people  referred;  a  messenger  was  despatched  howev- 
er, to  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  the  neigliborhood, 
who  instantly  hastened  to  tao  spot.  By  virtue  of 
his  authority  he  entered  with  the  presumed  brother 
into  the  convent;  and  after  some  search,  in  one  of 
the  cells  a  female  was  discovered,  who  with  a  siirielc 
of  joy,  rushed  into  the  stranger's  ar.ns.    It  was  hia 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


sister,  she  whom  he  had  so  long  vainly  sought;  and 
when  on  the  very  verge  of  despair  had  thus  unexpec- 
tedly found,  interrogated  by  the  churchman,  her 
tale  was  one  of  persecution,  tyranny  and  hardships; 
of  her  refusal  to  take  the  veil  and  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  superior  and  her  associates,  until  she  had  suc- 
cumbed; and  without  hesitation,  the  ecclesiastic  tore 
the  symbol  of  her  profession  from  her,  and  east  it  to 
the  ground;  he  led  her  forth  supported  by  her  broth- 
er amid  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  the  holy 
sisterhood,  where  multitudes  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  strange  inquiry.  A  carriage 
was  brought  and  she  was  placed  in  it,  and  as  it  fiist 
began  to  move,  she  was  first  observed  to  smile.  The 
«erowd  increased  as  she  proceeded,  and  her  entry  into 
Chateau  roux  was  attended  by  a  popular  procession, 
while  shouts  of  joy,  exclamations  of  satisfaction,  and 
many  a  wholesome  benediction  on  the  superior,  at- 
tested the  pleasure  of  her  numerous  escort.  Eliza 

G  is  now  restored  to  her  friends;  and  it  is  to 

be  hoped  that  punishment  awaits  the  author  of  her 
long  endured  misery,  ag  the  Minister  for  Ecclesias- 
tical affairs  has  instituted  a  public  enquiry  on  the 
subject. 


Tjje  true  TEMPERAMENT, — The  best  Condition  of 
mind  is  marked  by  a  calm  good  will  towards  all  sen- 
sitive beings ;  a  spirit  of  activity  and  zeal  in  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  all  around  or  near  us ;  a  love  of 
individual  attachments  and  domestic  fellow  feeling, 
which  truly  liberalize  and  harmonize  the  soul,  and 
prepare  the  man  more  surely  for  the  service  of  his 
country  or  of  his  species — for  all  the  purposes  ot 
general  benevolence  and  diffusive  virtue.  God 
throws  the  poor  upon  the  bounty  of  the  rich — the  ig- 
norant upon  the  enlightened.  The  first  care  of  the 
wise  and  charitable  is  to  aid  those  within  their  reach 
and  observation,  who  are  pining  in  want,  fainting  in 
sickness,  writhing  in  anguish,  or  grovelling  in  igno- 
rance. 


WOMEN. — "Women  in  their  nature  are  much 
more  gay  and  joyous  than  men  ;  whether  it  be  that 
their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate, 
and  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile  ;  or 
whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be 
a  kind  oi  sex  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  ot  women,  grav- 
*ity  is  that  of  men.  They  should  each  of  them,  there- 
fore, keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  which 
nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw 
too  much,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason. 
This  will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word 
and  action  affects  the  character  of  being  rigid  and 
severe.  Men  and  women  were  made  as  counter- 
parts to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of 
the  husband  might  be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness 
and  good  humor  of  the  wife.  When  these  are  right- 
ly tempered,  care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
and  the  family,  like  a  ship  that  is  duly  trimmed, 
wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems  more 
adapted  to  the  female  world  than  to  the  male.  In 
the  first  place,  becaviss  they  have  more  spare  time 
upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  sedentary  life. — 
■Their  employments  are  more  of  a  domestic  mature, 
and  not  like  those  ot'tlie  other  sex,  which  are  some- 
times inconsistent  with  study  and  contemplation.  A 
second  reason  why  women  should  apply  themselves 
to  useful  knowled^re;  r  1. her  than  men,  is  because 
they  have  the  natural  gift  of  speech  in  greater  per- 
fection. Since  they  have  so  excellent  atalent,  such 
a  copia  vcrborein,  or  plenty  of  words,  it  is  a  pity  they 
should  not  put  thsm  to  some  use.  If  the  female 
tongue  will  be  in  motion,  let  it  be  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage. Could  they  discourse  about  the  spots  of 
the  sun,  it  might  divert  them  from  publishing  the 
faults  of  their  neighbors.  Could  they  talk  of  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  they 
need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  dress  and 
trifles.  In  short,  were  they  furnished  with  matters 
pffact  out  of  th-3  arts  and  sciences, it  would  now  and 
then  bo  of  great  ease  to  thoir  invention. 


ON    LYING  BY  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

1  really  know  nothing  more  criminal,  more  mean, 
and  more  ridiculous,  than  lying.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion either  of  malice,  cowardice  or  vanity  ;  and  gen- 
erally misses  of  its  aim  in  every  one  of  these  views ; 
for  lies  are  always  detected  sooner  or  later.  If  I 
tell  a  malicious  lie,  in  order  to  affect  any  man's  for- 
tune or  character,  I  may  indeed  injure  him  for  some 
time  ;  but  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer 
at  last :  for,  as  soon  as  I  am  detected,  (and  detected 
I  most  certainly  shall  be)  I  am  blasted  for  the  infa- 
mous attempt ;  and  whatever  is  said  afterwards  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  person,  however  true,  pass- 
es for  calumny. 

If  I  lie,  or  equivocate,  (for  it  is  the  same  thing)  in 
order  to  excuse  myself  for  something  that  I  have 
said  or  done,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  or  the  shame 
that  I  apprehend  from  it,  I  discover,  at  once, my  fear 
as  well  as  my  falsehood  ;  and  only  iner.e8jse,  instead 
of  avoiding,  the  danger  and  the  shame ;  J  show  my- 
self to  be  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  mankind,  and 
am  sure  to  be  always  treated  as  such.  Fear,  instead 
of  avoiding,  invites  danger  ;  for  concealed  cowards 
will  insult  known  ones,.  If  one  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  in  the  wrong,  there  is  something  noble  in 
frankly  owning  it ;  it  is  the  only  way  of  atoning  for 
it,  and  the  only  way  of  being  forgiven. 

Equivocating,  evading,  shufljing,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  present  danger  or  mconveniencVjj,  is  some- 
thing so  mean,  and  betrays  so  much  fear,  that  who- 
ever practises  them  always  deserves  to  be,  and  often 
will  be,  kicked.  There  is  another  sort  of  lies,  inof- 
fensive enough  in  themselves,  but  wonderfully  ridic- 
ulous :  I  mean  those  lies  which  a  mistaken  vanity 
suggests,  that  defeat  the  vew  end  for  which  they 
are  calculated,  and  terminaW  in  the  humiliation  and 
confusion  of  their  author,  who  is  sure  to  be  detected. 
These  are  chiefly  narrative  and  historical  lies,  all  in- 
tended to  do  infinite  honor  to  their  author. 

He  is  always  the  hero  of  his  own  romances ;  he 
has  been  in  dangers,  from  which  nobody  but  himself 
ever  escaped  ;  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  what- 
ever other  people  have  Ward  or  read  of ;  and  has 
ridden  more  miles  post  in  one"day,  ttsan  ev£l-(scuri«r 
went  in  tvs'o.  He  is  soon  discovered,  and  as  soon 
becomes  an  object  of  universal  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. 

Remember,  then,  as  long  as  you  live,  than  nothing 
but  strict  truth  can  carry  you  through  the  world, 
with  either  your  conscience  or  your  honor  unwoun- 
ded.  It  is  not  only  your  duty,  but  your  interest :  as 
a  proof  of  which,  you  may  always  observe,  that  the 
greatest  fools  are  the  greatest  liars.  For  my  own 
part,  I  judge,  by  every  man's  truth,  of  his  degree  of 
understanding. 

BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT.— by  n.  p.  wilms. 

"  There  is  no  sound  of  simple  nature  that  is  not 
music.  It  is  all  God's  work,  and  so  harmony.  You 
may  mingle  and  divide,  and  strengthen  the  passages 
of  its  great  anthem,  and  it  is  still  melody, — melody. 
The  low  winds  of  summer  blow  over  the  waterfalls 
and  the  brooks,  and  bring  their  voices  to  your  ear  as 
if  their  sweetness  was  linked  by  an  accurate  finger  ; 
— yet  the  wind  is  but  a  fitful  player  ;  and  you  may 
go  out  when  the  tempest  is  up,  and  hear  the  strong- 
est trees  moaning  as  they  lean  before  it,  and  the 
long  grass  hissing  as  it  sweeps  through,  and  its  own 
solemn  monotony  over  all, — and  the  dimple  of  tliat 
same  brook,  and  the  waterfall's  unaltered  bass,  shall 
still  reach  you  in  the  intervals  of  its  power,  as  much 
in  harmony  as  before,  and  as  much  a  part  of  its  per- 
fect and  perpetual  hymn,  There  is  no  accident  of 
nature's  causing,  which  can  bring  in  discord.  The 
loosened  rock  may  fall  into  the  abyss,  and  the  over- 
blown tree  rush  down  through  the  branches  of  wood, 
and  the  thunder  peal  awfully  in  the  sky, — and  sud- 
den and  violent  as  these  changes  seem,  their  tumult 
goes  up  with  the  sound  of  winds  and  vvaters,  and  the 
inquisitive  ear  of  the  musician  can  detect  no  jar." 

"  Nature  never  seems  to  me  so  utterly  still  as  in 
the  depth  of  a  summer  afternoon.  I'ho  heat  has 
driven  in  the  birds,  and  the  leaves  hang  motionless 
on  the  trees,  and  no  creature  has  the  heart,  In  that 


faint  sultriness,  to  utter  a  sound.  The  snake  sleeps 
on  the  rock,  and  the  frog  lies  breathing  in  the  pool, 
and  even  the  nmrmur  that  is  heard  at  night  is  inaudi- 
ble, for  the  herbage  droops  beneath  the  sun,  and  the 
seed  has  no  strength  to  burst  its  covering.  The  world 
is  still,  and  the  pulses  beat  languidly. 

"  But  if  you  would  hear  one  of  nature's  most  vari- 
ous and  delicate  harmonies,  lie  down  in  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  when  the  evening  breeze  begins  to  stir, 
and  listen  to  its  coming.  It  touches  first  the  silver 
foliage  of  the  birch,  and  the  slightly  hung  leaves,  at 
its  merest  breath,  will  lift  and  rustle  like  a  thousand 
tiny  wings  ;  and  then  it  creeps  up  to  the  tall  fir,  and 
the  fine  tassels  send  out  a  sound  like  a  low  whisper  ; 
and,  as  the  oak  feels  its  its  influence,  the  thick  leaves 
stir  heavily,  and  the  deep  tone  comes  sullenly  out 
like  the  echo  of  a  far-off  bassoon. — They  are  all  wind- 
harps  of  different  power,  and  as  the  breeze  strength- 
ens and  sweeps  equally  over  them  all,  their  united 
harmony  has  a  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty." 

"  Were  you  ever  out  fishing  upon  a  lake  in  a  smart 
shower.'  It  is  like  the  playing  of  musical  glasses. 
The  drops  ring  out  with  a  clear  bell-like  tinkle,  fol- 
lowing each  other  sometimes  so  closely,  that  it  re- 
sembles the  winding  of  a  distant  horn;  and  then, 
in  the  momenlary  intervals,  the  bursting  of  the  tiny 
bubbles  comes  stealthily  on  your  ear,  more  like  the 
recollection  of  a  sound  than  a  distinct  murmur." 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev  Mr  Brazer,  Mr  Samuel  Ger- 
rish  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Chipman. 

By  Rev  Mr  Upham,  Mr  William  Leavitt  to  Miss 
Mary  G.  Lemon. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr  Au- 
gustus Savary,  to  Miss  Eliza  Varney. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Timothy  Ropes  Jr.  to  Miss  Mary  Silver, 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  Silver. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  Mr.  Joseph  Pickering, 
to  Miss  Nancy  Farmer. 

In  Newport,  Rev.  Joel  Worthington  Newton, 
Professor  in  Andover  College,  to  _MiE3  Azuba  C. 
S.uggles,  daughter^or  the  late  Benj.  K.  Esq.  of  New- 
port. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  after  a  most  distressing  illness,  Mr 
Parker  Wiggin,  aged  26 — formerly  of  Ossipee,  N.  H. 
— an  industrious  and  worthy  man,  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  kind  father. 

At  Boston,  on  Friday  evening,  George  Grafton 
Fenno,  aged  9  years,  eldest  son  of  JohnW.  Fenno, 
Esq. 

In  Granby,  May  27,  Otis  Moody,"  son  of  Mr 
Moses  Moody,  aged  13.  His  death  was  caused  by 
a  kick  from  another  boy,  with  whom  he  was  "play- 
ing horse. " 

On  the  6th  inst.  at  his  late  residence  in  Rutland, 
Ms.  Moses  Hazen  White,  Esq  aged  50. 

At  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  lyth  ultmio,  Capt.  JOHN  CLEVES 
SYMMES,  the  author  of  the  Theory  of  Open  Poles 
and  Concentric  Spheres.  Captain  Symnies  was  a 
native  of  New-Jersey,  but  emigrated  at  an  early  age 
the  Western  country.  He  was  attached  to  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  for  a  rmmber  of  years,  and  dur-, 
ing  the  late  war  distinguished  himself  on  the  North- 
ern frontier  by  his  coolness  and  intrepidity.  He  sus- 
tained through  life  the  character  of  an  amiabie  and 
exemplary  man,  and  died  with  religious  composure 
and  philosophic  resignation. 


9t5=TO  LADIES.^CO 

GLOVES   and   CORSETTS  made,  and  plaia 
Sewing  of  all  kinds  done,  bv 
MRS.  SALLY  BOTT, 
May  26.  Essex  St.  near  Beckford  St 


CrOur  subscribers  are  reminded,  that  the  terms 
of  the  MiscF.LLANv  are  One  Dollar  per  annum,  in  ad  ^ 
vance — or  One,  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cen/s,  if  not  pai4  be* 
foro  the  first  of  July. 
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THE  FOUNT. 


NATURE'S  MUSIC. 

Nay,  tell  me  not  of  lordly  halls  ! 

My  minstrels  are  the  trees  ; 
The  moss  and  the  rock  are  my  tapestried  walls, 

Earth's  sounds  my  symphonies. 

There's  music  sweeter  to  my  soul 
In  the  weed  by  the  wild  wind  fanned; 

In  the  heave  of  the  surge,  than  ever  stole 
From  mortal  minstrel's  hand. 

There's  mighty  music  in  the  roar 

Of  the  oaks  on  the  mountain's  side, 
When  tho  whirlwind  bursts  on  their  foreheads 
hoar, 

And  the  lightning  flashes  wide. 

\      There's  music  in  the  city's  hum, 
Heard  in  the  noontide  glare, 
When  its  thousand  mingling  voices  come 
On  the  breast  of  the  sultry  air. 

'      There's  music  in  the  forest  stream, 

As  it  plays  through  the  deep  ravine. 
Where  never  summer's  breath  or  beam 
Has  pierced  its  woodland  screen. 

■^Tiere's  music  in  the  thundering  sweepi 
Of  the  mountain  waterfall, 
As  its  torrents  struggle,  and  foam,  and  leap 
From  the  brow  of  its  marble  wall. 

There's  music  in  the  dawning  morn, 

Ere  the  lark  his  pinion  dries — 
fn  the  rush  of  the  breeze  through  the  dewy  corn^ 

Through  the  garden's  perfumed  dyes. 

Tliere's  music  on  the  twilight  cloud, 
As  the  clanging  wild  swans  spring; 

As  homeward  the  screaming  ravens  crowd, 
Like  squadrons  on  the  wing. 

There's  music  in  the  depth  of  night, 

When  the  world  is  still  and  dim. 
And  the  stars  flame  out  in  their  pomp  of  light, 

Like  tlirones  of  the  cherubim  ! 


THE  SWEET  BRIER. 

Bf  BKAINARD. 

Our  sweet  autumnal  western-scented  wind 
Robs  of  its  odors  none  so  sweet  a  flower, 
Jn  all  the  blooming  waste  it  left  behind. 
As  that  the  sweet  brier  yields  it ;  and  the  shower 
Wets  not  a  rose  that  buds  in  beauty's  bower 
One  half  so  lovely, — yet  it  grows  along 
The  poor  girl's  pathway — by  the  poor  man's  door. 
Such  are  the  simple  folks  it  dwells  among  ; 
And  humble  as  the  bud,  so  humble  be  the  song. 

1  love  it,  for  its  takes  it  untouch'd  stand 
Not  in  the  vase  that  sculptors  decorate — 
Its  sweetness  all  is  of  my  native  land. 
And  e'en  its  fragrant  leaf  has  not  its  mate 
Among  the  perfumes  which  the  rich  and  great 


Buy  from  the  odors  of  the  spicy  cast. 
You  love  your  flowers  and  plaarts — -and  willjyou  hate 
The  little  fouir-leaved  rose  that  I  love  best. 
That  freshest  -will  awake,  aad  sweetest  go  to  rest  ? 


<  WATCH  YE.'— ^Mark  xiv.  38. 
When  Summer  decks  thy  path  with  flowers, 

And  pleasure's  stnile  is  sweeteist  y 
When  not  a  cloud  above  thee  lowers. 
And  sunshine  leads  thy  happy  hours. 

Thy  happiest  and  thy  fleetest ; 
O  !  watch  thou  then, lest  pleasure's  smile, 
Thy  spirit  of  its  hope  beguile. 

When  round  thee  gathering  storm*  are  nigh, 

And  grief  thy  days  hath  shaded  ; 
When  earthly  joys  bloom  but  to  die, 
And  tears  suffuse  thy  weeping  eye, 

And  hope's  bright  bow  hath  faded  j 
O  !  watch  thou  then,  lest  an.xious  care 
Invade  thy  heart,  and  rankle  there. 

Through  all  life's  scenes — through  weal  and  wo, 
Through  days  of  mirth  and  sadness. 

Where'er  thy  wandering  footsteps  go— 

Oh  !  think  how  transient  here  below 
Thy  sorrow  and  thy  gladness ; 

And  watch  thou  alwJ^|s,  lest  thou  stray 

From  Him  who  points  thy  heavenward  way. 


TIME'S  CHANGES. 
I  dreamed  : — 1  saw  a  rosy  child. 

With  flaxen  ringlets  in  a  gaiden  playing  ; 

Ne*5-?r*ooi>ing  here,  and  then  afar  off  straying^ 
As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

'Twas  changed  ;  one  summer's  day  I  stepp'd  aside, 
To  let  him  pass  ;  his  face  had  manhood's  seeming, 
And  that  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  beaming 

On  a  fair  maiden,  whom  he  called  his  bride. 

Once  more  ;  'twas  evening,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
1  saw  a  group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding, 
The  room  with  harmless  pleasantry  resounding. 

And,  in  the  midst,  I  mark'd  the  smiling  sire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded — and  I  heard  the  tone 
Of  a  slow-moving  bell :  the  v/hite-haired  man  is  gone! 
I 

LOT  OF  THOUSANDS. 
To  live  !  to  love  !  to  hope,  and  find  it  vain  ;' 

To  see  friends  failing,  and  their  riches  fly  ; 
A  youth  of  follies  ;  an  old  age  of  pain  ; 

To  pine  for  freedom,  and  yet  fear  to  die  ! 
Then  add  to  these,  (for  such  is  mortal's  lot) 
To  die  at  last— unpitied  and  forgot. 


PARTING  AND  MEETING. 
How  sad  is  friendship's  parting  hour. 
When  anxious  throbs  the  bosom  swell ! 
How  fondly  memory  lingers  o'er 
The  vanish'd  forms  we  love  so  well ! 
Alas  !  what  anguisii  rends  the  heart, 
In  that  sad  hour  when  friends  must  part ! 

Yet  yoUng-eyfed  Hope  shall  turn  the  view, 
A  cheerful  scene  of  bliss  to  paint, 
When  starting  tears  the  eyes  bedew. 
And  all  expressions  shall  be  faint ; 
To  make  the  hour  with  which  we  greet — 
That  rapturous  hour  when  friends  do  meet. 


From  Littel'a  Museoiii 

THE  BEAUTY. 

The  mom  is  up!  wake,  Beauty,  wake  ' 

The  flower  is  on'the  lea. 
The  black-bird  sings  within  the  brake. 

The  thrush  is  on  the  tree  : 
Forth  to  the  balmy  fields  repair. 

And  let  the  Dreezes  mild 
Lift  from  the  brow  the  falling  hair,- 

And  fan  my  little  child — 
Yet,  if  thy  steps  be  'mid  the  dews, 
Beauty  !  be  sure  to  change  your  shoes  ! 

'Tis  noon — the  butterfly  springs  up, 

High  from  her  couch  of  rest, 
And  scorns  the  little  blue-bell  cup 

Which  all  night  long  she  pressed. 
Away  !  we'll  seek  the  walnut's  shade. 

And  pass  the  sunny  hour. 
The  bee  within  tlie  rose  is  laid, 

And  veils  him  in  the  flower; 
Mark  not  the  lustre  of  his  wing, 
Beauty  !  be  careful  of  his  sting. 

'Tis  eve  !  but  the  retiring  ray 

A  halo  deigns  to  cast 
Round  scenes  on  which  it  shone  all  day,^ 

And  gilds  them  to  the  last. 
Thus,  ere  thine  eyelids  close  in  sleep. 

Let  Memory  deign  to  flee 
Far  o'er  the  Mountain  and  the  deep. 

To  cast  one  beam  on  me  ! 
Yes  Beauty  !  'tis  mine  inmost  prayer — 
But  dori't  forget  to  curl  your  hair ! 


TEADaiNKING. 

A  writer  in  the  Rhode  Island  American  makes  th» 
following  complaint — 

"Drinking  tea  is  an  atrocity  that  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  for  many  years,  it  is  an  abomination  that 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  act  of  Congress.  Sitting 
round  a  room  in  solemn  silence  with  a  cup  in  one 
hand  and  toast  in  the  otlier,  is  a  terrible  purgatcrv 
for  me  to  survive,  and  if  one  happens  to  have  an  ap- 
petite, it  becomes  too  horiibie  for  mortal  endurance. 
A  hungry  man  with  a  cup  as  large  as  a  thimble  and 
and  a  piece  of  toast  of  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  whicli 
is  only  renewed  once  every  lialf  hour,  is  in  as  bad  a' 
situation  as  Milton's  devil,  who 
"Instead  of  fruit. 

Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste, 

With  sputtering  noise  rejected." 

Invitations  to  tea  may  do  well  enough  among  la- 
dies, indeed  I  shall  always  consider  lea  drinking  a* 
something  similai  to  the  mj'steries  of  the  Roman 
"Bona  Dea,"  from  which  not  only  men,  but  even 
their  pictures,  were  excluded.  Exquisites  and  pro- 
fessed "ladies' men"  might  be  admitted,  however, 
without  scruple,  as  not  being  concluded  in  the  stat- 
ute. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  a  visit,  I  do  not  know 
of  but  one  certain  and  unvarying  rule,  which  unlike 
other  general  rules  has  710  exception.  Always  keep 
your  eye  upon  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  a.  fugleman, 
the  moment  you  see  her  "humid  orbs"  clandestinely 
examining  the  face  of  a  time  piece,  escape,  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  story,  like  Scheherazade  in  the  A' 
rabian  Nights." 


[|3=Thos6  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  rec«iv- 
ed  their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  nam- 
bers  already  printed. 
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»  There  are  but  few  of  our  readers,  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  beautiful  ballad  entitled  '■  Jessie  th% 
flower  of  Dumblane."  It  Was  written  by  Tannahill 
tho  unfortunate  Scotch  Poet,  and  was  probably  the 
ruin  of  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  story  ; 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Tannahill  and  his  lovely  but 
deluded  Jessie,  is  copied  from  a  late  London  pa^r. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  we  have 
read  this  many  a  day,  and  is  recommended  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  readers.  The  fate  of  the  unliappy  Jessie, 
is  a  mournful  commentary  on  the  horrors  tliat  attend, 
those,  who  l^eave  a  life  of  pastoral  innocencg,  for  the 
gaiety,  and  fashionable  dissipation  and  depravity  of 
ihc  town. — Subaltern.  '  ^ 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  JESSIE, 

THE  FLOWER  OF  DUMBLANE. 

"  Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of'tiine. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay,'' 
Tho  insolence  of  office.,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  .'"^ 

Tho  poet  Tannahill  is  justly  celebrated  for  his  tna- 
ny  sweet  Scottish  songs.  His  short  life  of  poverty  & 
unfortunate  death,  are  probably  known  only  to  the 
peasantry  of  his  own  country,  and  the  curious  in  bi,- 
ography.  Poor  Tannahill,  stung  with  indignation 
from  a  sense  of  mortified  pride,  and,  as  he  conceived, 
hopes  blasted  irremediably,  rushed  from  the  merry 
circle  where  he  had  spent  the  evening,  and  rashly 
put  an  end  to  all  his  earthly  troubles  by  drowning 
himself  near  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Many  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  be- 
come gloomy  and  abstracted,  and  contemplated  self- 
destruction  with  a  fearful  composure.  The  following 
words,  solemnly  addressed,  and  written  by  a  brother 
poet  on  the  eve  of  committing  a  similar  act,  were 
ever  on  his  tongue  : 

"  Good  heavens  !  the  mystery  of  life  explain, 

Nor  let  me  think  I  bear  the  load  in  vain  ; 

Lest,  with  the  tedious  journey,  cheerless  grown, 

Urged  by  despair,  1  throw  the  burden  down." 

Tannahill  had  long  been  the  sport  of  wayward 
fate,  occasioned,  in  some  degree,  by  faults  witiiin 
himself;  but  more  particularly  by  the  apathy  and  re- 
missness of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  all  their 
boasted  generosity,  neglected  him.  Like  most  poets, 
he  was  seasitive  to  excess,  and  deadly  jealous  of  his 
fair  fame.  Always  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  his 
patrons, he  was  reserved  and  unamiable  before  them. 
That  they  should  look  down  on  him  as  an  object  for 
their  commiseration,  or  entertain  him  as  they  would 
a  paid  creature  for  their  amusement,  was  to  his 
haughty  spirit  mortifying  in  the  extreme  ;  and,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  the  humiliating  caprice  of  pat- 
ronage broadly  assumed,  he  chose  to  clasp  poverty  to 
his  aching  heart,  and,  in  the  ragged  abode  of  misery, 
was  pleased  to  utter  those  brilliant  strains  of  image- 
ry and  sentiment  which  have  beguiled  many  a  weary 
hour,  and  yet  shall  enliven  the  social  circles  in  his 
native  land,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  cause  for  irritation  which  immediately  prece- 
ded this  act  of  self-destruction,  was  a  supposed  insult 
given  by  one  of  his  associates  on  the  fatal  evening. 
Talent  will  always  create  envy,  and  consequently 


begat  enemies,  who  will  seize  opportune  moments  to 
mortify  and  annoy.  This  is  according  to  human  na- 
ture, and  poor  Tannffliyi  ought  to  have  estimated 
it  with  the  mint^  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  himself,  he  carried  within  his  bosom  llie  heai  t 
of  a  poet,  tremblingly  "alive  all  o'er"  with  a  high 
sense  of  honorable  feeling,  rendered  still  more  in- 
tense by  a  vivid  imagiliation. 

Of  his  songs,  none  have  been  more  universally  es- 
teemed than  his  "  Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dumblane." 
The  beautiful  imagery  of  the  verse,  and  the  plaintive 
sweetness  of  the  air,  gained  it  an  iumiediate  popu- 
larity, which^  promises  to  be  as  lasting  as  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  fair  subject  of  ^lis  song  v/as  a  bonnie  lassie  in 
Dumtilane.  Her  family  were  of  poor  extraction, 
and  Jessie  was  coijtented  with  a  peasant's  lot.  When 
Tannahill  became  acquainted  with  her,  she  was  in 
.^her  teens,  a  slight  dimple-cheeked,  happy  lassie  ; 
her  hair  yellsiv-coloured  and  luxuriant;  her  eyes 
large  and  full,  overflowing  with  the  voluptuous  lan- 
guor which  is  so  becoming  in  young  blue  eyes  with 
golden  lashes.  The  tinge  wliicli  lit  up  her  oval 
cheek  was  delicate  and^evanescent,  and  her  pulpy 
lips  bubbled  with  Miss  as  she  gave  utterance  to  her 
heart. 

Tannahill  was^struck  with  her  beauty,  and,  as  in 
all  things  he  was  enthusiastical,  became,  forthwith, 
her  ardent  worshipper.  But  her  heart  was  not  to  be 
wftn.  Young,  thoughtless,  and  panting  to  see  the 
wofld,  she  left  her  poor  lover  "to  con  songs  to  his 
mistress'  eye-brows,"  while  she  recklessly  rambled 
among  the  flowers  of  Duiijbliine,  or  ot  an  evening 
sang  hi«  verses  to  him  ^vith  tlv&'  most  mortifying 
non-chalance.  This  was  a  two-fold  misery  to  the 
sensitive  poet.  A  creature  so  sweetly  elegant,  so 
dear  to  him,  so  very  lovely  and  innocent,  and  yet, 
withal,  so  encnsed  in  inseub.  ;ilitv  as  appaient- 
ly  to  be  neither  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  .liie 
verses  trembling  on  her  dulcet  tongue,  nor  caring 
for  the  caresses  of  her  lover — it  was  too  much,  to 
mark  all  this, — and  to  feel  it  with  the  feelings  of  a 
poet,  was  the  acme  of  misery. 

But  the  "  Flower  of  Dumblane"  was  not  that  un- 
feeling, unimaginating  being  which  Tannahill  pic- 
tured her.  She  was  a  creature,  all  feeling,  all  ima- 
gination, although  the  bard  had  not  that  in  his  per- 
son or  manners  to  engage  her  attention  or  to  arrest 
her  fancy.  The  young  affections  are  not  to  be  con- 
trolled. Love,  all  mighty  love,  must  be  free,  else 
it  ceases  to  be  love.  Tannahill  was  plain  in  his 
person  and  manners,  and  felt  and  expressed  discon- 
tentment at  the  cruel  disappointments  which  it  had 
been  his  unhappy  fate  almost  invariably  to  encoun- 
ter. Jessie,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  the  world 
as  a  brilliant  spectacle,  yet  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed, 
as  a  vast  paradise  full  of  the  beauty  of  heaven  and 
of  earth,  where  men  walked  forth  in  the  image  of 
their  Creator,  invested  with  his  attributes,  and 
where  woman  trod  proudly  amidst  the  lovely  crea- 
tion, an  angel  venerated  and  adored.  To  express 
dissatisfaction  under  all  these  circumstances,  was  to 
her  mind  the  extravagance  of  a  misanthrope,  the 
madness  of  a  real  lover  of  misery,  and  a  sufficient 
cause  for  her  not  to  respect  him.  Both  viewed  the 
world  through  a  false  medium,  and  their  deductions, 
although  at  variance,  gave  colour  to  their  minds 
and  accelerated  their  fate. 

Jessie  could  not  comprehend  what  appeared  to  her 
the  folly  of  her  suitor.  She  relished  not  his  sickly 
sentiment ;  and  as  all  woman-kind  ever  did  so,  she 
scorned  a  cooing  lover.  The  bard  was  driven  to 
despair,  and.  summoning  up  an  unwonted  enero-y  of 
mind,  departed,  and  left'his  adored  to  her  youthful 
aberrations. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  song  of  "  Jessie,  the 


Flower  of  Dumblane,"  together  witli  the  music,  was 
published,  and  became  a  public  favorite  ;  itwassunij 
every  where,  in  theatres  and  at  parties  ;  a  world  of 
praise  v/as  showered  upon  it  from  woman's  flatter- 
ing lips,  and  men  became  mad  to  know  the  adored 
subject  of  the  lay.  In  a  short  period  it  was  discov- 
ered. Jesse  Monteith,  the.  pretty  peasant  of  Dum- 
blane, was  the  favoured  one.  From  all  quarters, 
young  men  and  bachelors  flocked  to  see  her,  and  her 
own  sex  were  curious  and  critical.  Many  promising- 
youths  paid  their  addresses  to  her,  and  experienced 
the  same  reception  as  her  first  lover.  Nevertheless, 
at  last  poor  Jessie  became  really  enamoured.  A  ra- 
kish spark,  from  Mid  Lothian,  adorned  with  educa- 
tion, being  of  polished  manner;;,  and  confident  from 
wealth  and  superiority  of  rank,  gained  her  young 
affections.  She  too  credulously  trusted  in  his  un- 
hallowed professions.  The  ardor  of  first  love  over- 
came her  better  judgment,  and  nbandoninjr  herself  to 
her  love  of  passion,  she  made  an  imprudent  escape 
from  the  protection  of  her  parents,  and  soon  found 
herself  in  elegant  apartments  near  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Tho  song  of  neglected  Tannahill,  was  to  his  Jessre 
both  a  glory  and  a  curse  ;  while  it  brought  her  into 
notice  and  enhanced  her  beauty,  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  her  final  destruction.  Popularity  is  a  dan- 
gerous elevation,  whether  tho  object  of  it  be  a  pcis- 
ant  or  a  prince  ;  temptations  crowd  around  it,  and 
snares  are  laid  on  every  hand.  "  Wlio  would  be 
eminent,"  said  a  distinguished  child  of  popularity, 
"  if  they  knew  the  peril,  the  madness  and  distraction 
of  mind,  to  which  the  creature  of  the  popular  breath 
is  exposed 

When  the  poet  heard  of  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
Jessie,  his  heart  almost  burst  with  mental  agony, 
and  working  himself  into  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of 
inspiration,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  song  more  glow- 
ing and  cnerce*'c  than  ever  before  dropped  in  burn- 
ing accents  fri^n  his  tongue.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  he  afterwards  destroyed  those 
poetic  records  of  his  passion  and  resentment. 

Ere  three  years  had  revolved  tlioir  triple  circuit 
after  Jessie  left  her  fatlier's  house,  she  was  a  changed 
woman.  The  companion  of  her  flight  had  forsaken 
her.  She  was  destitute  in  her  splendid  halntation. 
Her  blue  eyes  looked  pitiful  on  all  things  around 
her  ;  her  oval  cheeks  were  indented  by  the  hand  of 
misery,  and  her  face  and  person  presented  the  pic- 
tar ;  of  an  unhappy,  but  amiable  being.  How  chan- 
ged was  the  figure  clothed  in  silk,  which  moved  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth,  from  the  happy,  lively  girl 
in  Dumblane,  dressed  in  the  rustic  garb  of  a  peasant! 
But  this  is  a  subject  too  painful  to  dwell  on  :  let  us 
hasten  to  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon  in  July,  a  beautiful  sunny 
afternoon,  the  air  was  calm  auJ  pure.  The  twin  isl- 
ands of  the  Forth,  like  vast  emeralds  set  in  a  lake 
of  silver,  rose  splendidly  over  the  shining  water, 
which  now  and  then  gargled  and  mantled  round 
their  bases.  Fifeshire  was  spread  forth  like  a  map, 
her  hundred  of  inland  villages  and  cots  tranquilly 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine.  The  din  of  the  arti- 
sans' hammers  in  Kirkaldy  and  in  Queensferry 
smote  the  still  air  ;  and  Dumfermline's  aproned  in- 
habitants scattered  forth  their  whitened  webs  be- 
neath the  noontide  sun.  On  the  opposite  shore, 
Leith  disgorged  her  black  smoke,  which  rolled  slow- 
ly in  volumes  to  the  sea.  Edinburgh  castle,  like  a 
mighty  spirit  from  the  "vasty  deep,"  reared  her  gray 
bulwarks  in  air  ;  and  Arthur's  Seat  rose  hugely  and 
darkly  in  the  back  ground. 

Tho  chorusses  of  the  fishermen,  like  hymns  to  the 
great  Spirit  of  the  waters,  ascended  over  New  Ha- 
ven ;  and  down  from  Grainsmouth,  lightly  booming 
over  the  tide,  floated  the  tall  bark.    The  v/orld  seem- 
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cd  steeped  in  happiness.  But  tliere  was  one,  a  wan- 
dering-one,  an  outcast,  wretclied  and  despairing,  a- 
niidst  all  this  loveliness  ;  her  bosom  was  cold  and 
d.irk,  no  ray  could  penetrate  its  depths  ;  the  sun 
shone  not  for  her,  nor  did  nature  smile  around  but  to 
inflict  a  more  exquisite  pang  on  the  unfortunate. 
Jler  steps  were  broken  and  hurried.  She  now  ap- 
proached the  water's  edge,  and  then  receded.  No 
human  creature  was  near  to  disturb  her  purpose — 
all  was  quietness  and  privacy  ;  but  there  was  an  eye 
from  above  who  watched  all.  Jesse  Monteith — how 
mournfully  sounds  that  name  at  this  crisis  !  But 
Jessie  sat  herself  down,  and  removing  a  shawl  and 
bonnet  from  her  person,  and  taking  a  string  of  pearl 
from  her  marble-seeming  neck,  and  a  gold  ring, 
which  she  kissed  eagerly,  from  her  taper  finger,  she 
cast  up  her  streaming  eyes,  meekly  imploring  the 
forgiveness  of  heaven  on  him,  the  cause  of  her  mis- 
ery and  death.  Scarce  offering  a  prayer  for  herself, 
she  breathed  forth  the  names  of  her  disconsolate  pa- 
rents, and  ere  the  eye  could  follow  her,  she  disap- 
peared in  the  pure  stream  '. 

The  sun  shone  on  ;  the  green  of  the  earth  stirred 
not  a  leaf;  a  bell  did  not  toll ;  nor  did  a  sigh  escape 
from  the  lips  of  one  human  being,  and  yet  the  spirit 
of  the  loveliest  of  women  passed  away   *    »    *  * 


THE  COQUETTE. 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth  Judson  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  expecting  soon  to  leave  her,  allowed  eve- 
ry thing  to  be  dictated  according  to  lier  taste.  Eliz- 
abetii  was  quite  young  ;  and  every  inconsiderate  act, 
instead  of  being  reprimanded  by  her  mother,  was 
attributed  to  her  youth,  and  conduced  to  amuse  and 
please.  But,  to  use  our  old  maxim,  "  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  inclines."  Discovering  that 
she  had  attained,  through  her  mother's  aifections, 
entire  control  over  her,  Elizabeth  assumed,  by  de- 
grees, more  and  more,  until,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, she  effected  all  her  plans,  and  accomplished  all 
her  wishes.  Continuing  in  this  manner  until  she  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  opportunity  was  offer- 
ed for  a  more  extensive  sway.  Providentially  Mrs. 
j udson,  though  very  old,  still  retained  all  the  rea- 
son and  observation  that  could  have  been  expected 
ill  lier  younger  days.  At  the  present  time  all  of  her 
advice  and  superintendance  was  required  ;  for  Eliz- 
abeth had  just  made  her  debut  into  company. 

The  claim  of  Elizabeth  upon  the  respect  and  at- 
tention of  the  world,  was  based  upon  her  personal 
charms.  Entering  into  company  quite  young,  and 
receiving  marked  attention,  and  great  admiration, 
Elizabeth  became  vain  and  haughty.  To  say  that 
she  was  beautiful,  and  lovely  to  behold,  would  be 
but  an  echo  to  every  voice  which  sjioko  of  her.  She 
was  not  very  tall,  but  possessed  a  most  symmetrical 
fi-rui  e.  Wiion  she  raised  her  dark  penetrating  eyes, 
a  thousand  graces  appeared  ;  they  lifted,  as  it  were, 
the  veil  that  shrouded  the  dejected  soul,  and  fired  it 
with  light  and  life.  At  her  voice,  so  mild  and  sweet, 
every  care  was  banished — animation  took  their  place, 
and  pleasure  beamed  from  every  countenance.  As 
was  the  natural  consequence,  she  had  many  admi- 
rers :  for  never  yet  was  the  time  when  there  were 
\»'anting  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  tale,  to  exhibit 
iriizabeth's  conduct,  to  one,  who,  overcome  by  her 
beauty,  and  supposing  himself  a  favorite,  sought  her 
hand.  Frederick  Bailey,  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
family,  and  high  standing,  having  met  Miss  Judson 
in  company,  became  immediately  her  admirer.  No 
opportunity,  however,  presenting  itself,  for  him  to 
show  her  particulur  attention,  he  concluded  to  sue 
for  admittance  to  her  mother's  house,  as  a  visitor. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  opened  the 
way ,  he  carried  his  attention  into  effect,  and  was 
cheerfully  admitted.  From  this  time,  he  became 
El'z  ibeth's  most  devoted  and  ardent  lover.  She  in- 
•  ;ro-asod  in  vanity,  from  continual  and  unbounded  ad- 
:iiiration,  so  that  she  became  what  the  world  might 
call  a  downright  Coquette,  inasniucli  as  she  exchan- 
;;i5d  0.  smile  with  all  her  adinireis,  no  matter  what 
liieir  sihcerity  might  be,  when  separated  from  each 
fither     But  when  they  were  all  together,  she  fre- 


quently manifested  an  indifference  to  them  all.  One 
evening,  after  her  company  had  retired,  her  mother 
asked  her  why  she  treated  some  so  coolly,  others  so 
carelessly,  and  answered  others  so  abruptly.  "  Why, 
mother,"  says  she,  "  my  conduct  was  not  particular- 
ly intentional.  But  do  you  suppose  that  I  care  for 
those  gentlemen  ? — I  have  got  them  so  much  under 
my  thumb,  that,  were  1  to  slap  their  faces,  they 
would  feel  themselves  flattered.  Poor  creatures,  1 
pity  them  !  I  know  that  if  /  were  a  man,  no  woman 
should  trifle  with  77ie,  as  I  do  with  some."  "And 
are  you  not  ashamed,"  answered  Mrs.  Judson,  "to 
act  thus  ?  When  you  and  Frederick  are  alone,  you 
seem  to  esteem  him,  and  almost  to  reciprocate  hia 
attentions;  but  when  in  company,  you  are  distant, 
and  pay  him  no  more  attention  than  the  rest." — 
"  That  is  just  the  proper  way,"  returned  Elizabeth, 
'■  treat  all  alike,  and  none  will  complain.  But  pay 
particular  attention  to  one,  and  I  shall  lose  the  rest: 
and  besides,  keeping  Frederick  at  a  distance,  will 
make  him  more  zealous  and  respectful ;  but  allow 
him  to  think  that  1  love  him,  then  he  will  drop  all 
his  e.vertions,  and  depend  upon  his  former  favor  to 
support  him."  "  INly  daughter,  before  we  retire  to 
take  our  rest,  allow  me  to  give  you  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice. Be  prudent.  Do  not  pretend  at  one  time, 
what  you  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  at  another; 
and  if  you  wish  to  be  respected,  drop  a  few  of  your 
foolish  and  unnecessary  airs.  They  will  not  recom- 
mend, but  draw  upon  you  the  disgust  of  all  men  of 
mind."  Good  night,  mother  ;  good  night;  I  will 
make  some  of  them  sigh,  and  heigh  ho  I  yet."  With 
this,  Elizabeth  flew  out  of  the  room. 

She  had  learned  what  never  fails  to  destroy  its 
possessor,  unless  there  is  sufficient  sense  to  counter- 
act its  effects.  She  knew  that  she  was  beautiful, 
and  liad  many  admirers,  and  these  together  caused 
her  to  make  use  of  silly  speeches.  Her  dress  was 
always  of  the  gayest  and  most  elegant  kind,  but  to 
crown  her  folly, she  must  suspend  to  five  or  six  yards 
of  chain  around  her  neck  a  quizzing  glass,  which  in 
walking  the  street,  or  in  a  church,  she  would  most 
gracefully  raise  to  her  eye,  and  of  course  not  with 
the  least  design  of  showing  her  pretty  little  neat 
hand  :  and  when  she  had  raised  it  about  to  a  proper 
angle,  she  would  squint  most  expressively.  She 
could  not  walk  the  streets  under  three  times  a  day, 
and  each  time  in  the  winter  season,  with  a  different 
cloak,  or  habit ;  or  in  summer,  without  an  entire 
change  of  dress.  Her  good  old  mother  reasoned 
with  her  strenuously,  on  the  subject  of  her  folly,  but 
more  especially  was  she  grieved  at  the  sight  of  her 
new  oriiaiiient.  "  Oh  my  dear  mother,"  answered 
Elizabeth,  "  I  was  not  aware  until  a  few  days  since, 
that  1  Was  near-sighted."  "  Yes,  my  daughter,  I 
cannot  say  that  you  would  have  discovered  the 
truth,  had  it  been,  that  you  are  a  narrow-sighted 
girl,"  ''Oh  mother,  really, you  have  corrected  my 
words,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  my  great  advantage, 
but  do  stop  ;  to  be  candid,  I  wear  my  Quizzing  Glass 
for  a  show  and  ornament"  The  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  Frederick  en- 
tered. This  was  his  decisive  visit.  He  had  now 
been  visiting  Elizabeth  nearly  four  years,  so  he  de- 
termined to  settle  matters  this  evening.  He  walked 
into  the  parlour,  and  took  his  seat.  Mrs.  Judson 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  retired,  so  as  to 
give  the  younjr  persons  a  fair  chance  to  woo,  to 
court,  or  socially  to  converse. 

After  much  hesitation  and  confusion,  Frederick 
proposed,  in  plain  terms,  the  match.  Elizabeth, 
with  all  the  art  of  a  co^ucfie,  seemed  to  be  pleased, 
and  happy  at  the  offer,  but  merely  added,  that  as  it 
was  an  important  affair,  she  would  like  to  have 
some  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  Frederick  loved  her 
too  tenderly  to  refuse  her  any  thing,  and  according- 
ly acceded  to  her  recjuest.  'Time  rolled  away  slowly 
on  its  sluggish  wheels ;  days,  weeks  and  months 
were  protracted.  Ol'  Elizabeth's  many  admirers, 
several  wished  to  pay  her  particular  attention,  but 
finding  none  she  preferred,  as  yet.  I'  her  old  beau, 
she  kept  them  at  a  distance.  Fred-.jrick  called  to  see 
her  every  day  ;  she  rode  with  him,  they  attended 
balls  together,  walked  together,  and  to  use  the  com- 
mon saying,  she  flirted  with  him  on  every  occasion, 


and  at  every  party.  She  knew  his  sentiments,  and 
would  frequently  laugh  at  their  tacit  but  involunta- 
ry expression. 

At  last  the  appointed  time  arrived :  Frederick  ask- 
ed if  she  had  yet  determined,  and  from  her  winning 
smile,  imagined  he  heard  "yes,"  lingering  on  her 
lips  ;  but  he  was  mistaken ;  she  apologized  for  her 
carelessness,  and  requested  a  short  time  more,  to 
form  her  mind,  and  then  she  would  certainly  give 
him  an  answer.    "  Miss  Elizabeth,"  returned  Fred- 
erick, "  1  confide  in  your  fidelity,  and  would  not 
wish  to  hasten  your  conclusion  against  your  own 
judgment.    When  you  are  determined,  let  me  know 
it,"    Time  passed  away — she  dashed  about  as  much 
as  ever  ;  on  ten  months  elapsing,  and  nothing  being 
said,  Frederick  resolved  to  break  the  silence  himself 
He  called  to  see  her,  walked  into  the  garden,  and 
then  asked  her  if  she  intended  seriously,  or  not,  to 
listen  to  his  proposal,     Elizabeth  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  being  confined  to  the  love  and  admiration 
as  yet,  of  one  man,  when  the  world  was  so  full  of 
beaus,  and  an  opportunity  still  offering  itself  for  her 
choice.    So  she  determined  to  deceive  him,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  engaged,    "  Really,  Mr,  Bailey,  I  am 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  telling  you,  that 
I  have  been  engaged  for  four  years,  and  for  fear  of 
hurting  your  feelings,  have  kept  it  from  you,"  "E- 
lizabeth,  whether  intentional  or  not,  you  have  acted 
the  coquette,"  uttered  Frederick,    "  Did  I  not  love 
you  tenderly,  my  resentment  would  assume  the  place 
of  my  reason  ;  but  I  will  be  prudent ;  I  can  only  say 
that  you  are  an  inconsiderate  girl,  for  not  telling  me 
this  four  years  ago  ;  and  since  your  presence  will 
always  add  a  sting  to  my  heart,  I  now  bid  you  fare- 
well forever!    From  you  alone,  has  been  my  happi- 
ness; it  has  been  of  short  duration.  My  earnest  wish 
is,  that  the  man  to  whom  you  say  you  are  engaged, 
may  prove  to  you  an  affectionate  and  kind  partner, 
and  that  all  the  blessings  Heaven  bestows  upon  the 
innocent,  may  be  showered  upon  thy  lovely  head," 

They  parted,  no  more  to  meet,  Elizabeth,  con- 
seious  of  her  coquetry  and  unlady-like  conduct,  stood 
speechless,  almost  senseless.  She  fain  would  call 
him  back  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  With  countenance 
dejected,  and  eyes  cast  down,  Elizabeth  entered  the 
room,  where  her  mother  was  sitting.  "  My  dear 
child,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Judson,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter You  seem  to  have  been  grieving  much." — 
"  Mother,"  answered  Elizabeth,  "  since  you  are  my 
own  dear  mother,  I  will  tell  you.  Had  1  followed 
your  advice,  I  then  should  have  been  happy  ;  but 
by  coquetry  1  have  rendered  myself  forever  misera- 
ble. I  have  discarded  Frederick,  under  the  false 
pretence  of  being  engaged."  "  Learn  from  this  time, 
my  precious  daughter,  never  to  <r(^c  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman,  especially  if  you  know  that  you 
are  the  object  of  his  love." 

The  report  in  some  manner,  became  circulated, 
and  Mrs.  Judson's  house,  once  the  rallying  spot  of 
the  gay,  lively,  and  beautiful,  was  now  abandoned. 
The  lovely  and  pretty  Elizabeth  was  deserted,  and 
without  an  admirer,  or  even  a  beau,  she  strutted  the 
streets  alone.  Her  tender  sensibility  was  overcharg- 
ed ;  she  soon  began  to  droop,  and  before  twelve 
months  rolled  away,  like  the  fading  rose,  she  ming- 
led her  charms  with  the  dust,  and  the  winds,  as  they 
whistled  by,  seemed  to  wail  a  doleful  note  over  the 
grave  of  Elizabeth  Judson. —  Conn.  Jour.  LEO. 


Decency  in  Dbess. — Women  should  not  confine 
their  attention  to  dress  solely  to  their  public  appear- 
ance. They  should  accustom  themselves  to  an  ha- 
bitual neatness,  in  their  most  unguarded  hours,  that 
they  may  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ap- 
pearance. An  elegant  simplicity  is  an  equal  proof 
of  taste  and  delieacy. 


A  person  who  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  lent  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  to  a  lady  ;  when  the  lady  returned  the 
book,  he  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  the  figures 
of  the  poetry  beautiful.  "They  are  very  handy," 
Slid  she,  '•  lor  I  vvas  able  to  see  by  them  how  many 
lines  1  read  in  a  minute."  She  had  noticed  only  the 
fio-ures  which  denoted  the  number  of  lines. 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 
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From  the  Providence  Evening  Gazette. 
ECONOMY  IN  A  FAMILY. 

There  is  nothing  which  goes  so  far  towards  pla- 
cing young  people  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  as 
economy  in  the  management  of  their  domeetic  af- 
fairs. It  is  as  much  impossible  to  get  along  without 
it,  as  it  would  to  get  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  with 
half  a  dozen  butts  started,  or  as  many  bolt  holes  in 
her  bottom.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  furnish 
little  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is  a  continual 
leakage  in  the  kitchen,  or  even  in  his  parlor ;  it 
runs  away  he  knows  not  how  ;  and  that  demon 
waste,  cries  for  more,  likQ  the  horse-leech's  daughter, 
until  he  that  provides  has  no  more  to  give.  It  is  the 
husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the  house,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrongfully 
out  of  it — not  the  least  article,  however  unimportant 
in  itself,  for  it  establishes  a  precedent — nor  under 
any  pretence,  for  it  opens  the  door  for  ruin  to  stalk 
in,  and  he  seldom  leaves  an  opportunity  unimproved. 
A  man  gets  a  wife  to  look  after  his  affairs,  to  assist 
him  in  his  journey  through  life,  to  educate  and  pre- 
pare his  children  for  a  proper  station  in  life,  and  not 
to  dissipate  his  property.  The  husband's  interest 
should  be  the  wife's  care,  and  her  greatest  ambition 
carry  her  no  farther  than  his  welfare  and  happiness, 
together  with  that  of  her  children.  This  should  be 
her  sole  aim;  and  the  theatre  of  her  exploits  is  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family,  where  she  may  do  as  much  to- 
ward making  his  fortune  as  he  possibly  can  in  the 
counting  room  or  the  work-shop.  It  is  not  the  money 
earned  that  makes  a  man  wealthy  ;  it  is  what  is  saved 
from  his  earnings.  A  good  and  prudent  husband 
makes  a  deposit  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  with  his 
best  friend;  and  if  that  friend  be  not  true  to  him, 
what  has  he  to  hope — if  he  dare  not  place  confidence 
in  the  companion  of  his  bosom,  where  is  he  to  place 
it.  A  wife  acts  not  for  herself  only,  but  she  is  the 
agent  of  many  she  loves,  and  she  is  bound  to  act  for 
their  good,  and  not  for  her  own  gratification.  She 
should  care  nothing  for  the  public  applause,  who  has 
neither  occasion  or  right  to  solicit  it.  Her  husband's 
good  is  the  end  at  which  she  should  aim,  his  appro- 
bation is  her  reward.  Self-gratification  in  dress, 
or  indulgence  in  appetite,  or  more  company  than  his 
purse  can  well  entertain,  are  equally  pernicious. — 
The  first  adds  vanity  to  extravagance — the  second 
fastens  a  doctor's  bill  to  a  long  butcher's  account — 
and  the  latter  brings  intemperance,  the  worst  of  all 
evils,  in  its  train. 

Tliere  is  also  such  a  thing  as  being  over  prudent 
in  small  matters,  and  over  careless  in  larger  ones, 
that  should  be  guarded  against.  Save  not  at  the  spi- 
got wliile  you  waste  at  the  bung.  Let  not  a  sense 
of  poverty  pinch  you  up  at  one  time,  and  the  idea  of 
wealth  make  you  extravagant  at  another.  These 
matters  should  be  managed  with  a  steady  arid  even 
hand;  not  as  the  business  of  a  month  or  year,  but 
tlirougli  a  person's  whole  life.  As  poverty  is  always 
ready  to  come,  so  should  it  always  be  guarded  a- 
gainst ;  but  in  doing  this,  let  none  be  so  penurious  as 
to  make  them  mean.  There  is  neither  occasion  for, 
nor  reason  in  this  ;  but  the  one  evil  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  other  ;  and  if  it  does  not  make  the  husband  a 
bankrupt,  lowers  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  makes  him  what  the  wife  would  never  wish  to 
f5ee  in  one  she  loves  or  respects.  There  is  a  medium 
course  to  be  pursued,  m  order  to  secure  domestic 
peace  and  permanent  happiness. 

This  advice  is  homely  and  unfashionable  ;  but  it 
will  wear  and  stand  the  test  of  time,  when  those  who 
would  advocate  a  diffeient  course  of  conduct  will 
be  forgotten,  or  what  is  worse,  detested.  The  giddy 
crowd  which  flutters  out  its  short  period  of  summer, 
stands  not  the  first  frost  which  speaks  the  coming 
winter  of  adversity  ;  and  tiieir  painted  wings,  which 
fan  the  summer  air,  keep  out  no  cold — feed  no  fam- 
ilies— give  no  bread  to  a  hungry  child — light  no  fires 
to  warm  the  benumbed  fingers  of  a  mother.  They 
will  do  for  a  season — be  adn\ired  for  a  brief  space — 
be  bowed  to  by  the  unthinking,  and  the  foolish,  and 

The  English  laws  punish  vice  ;  tlie  Chinese  laws 
do  more — they  reward  virtue. 


SALEM: 

TUESDAY  NOON,  JUNE  23,  1829. 


QlfA  communication  intended  for  our  paper  of 
to-day,  is  necessarily  deferred  till  next  week. 

Salem  Female  Charitable Societv. — The  anni- 
versary Sermon  before  this  interesting  and  truly  be- 
nevolent Association,  will  be  delivered  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  Sabbath,  in  the  North  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Danvers.  A  contribution 
in  aid  of  its  funds  will  be  taken  up,  as  usual — and 
we  trust  that  those  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  tho 
blessings  of  competence  and  affluence,  will  on  this 
occasion  feel  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  ' and  by  their  liberality  cause  the 'heart  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  to  leap  for  joy.' 


MOURNING  APPAREL. 
"  He  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  desire." 

youNG. 

Much  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  mourning  ap- 
parel ;  and  many  persons  are  convinced  of  its  absur- 
dity, who,  nevertheless,  have  not  the  courage  to 
leave  it  off.  Who  shall  begin  ?  The  bereaved  hus- 
band dares  not,  lest  it  should  be  said  he  was  want- 
ing in  affection  for  his  wife.  The  wife  dares  not, 
lest  she  should  be  suspected  of  rejoicing  at  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  of  entertaining  premature  tho'ts 
of  a  new  engagement.  Parents  dare  not,  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  a  want  of  love  to  their  children, 
and  of  feeling  a  secret  joy  at  being  rid  of  the  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance.  Children  dare  not, 
lest  it  should  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  filial  affection, 
and  perhaps  of  having  entertained  a  lurking  desire 
for  the  long-wished-for  inheritance  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  set  the  example  ;  and  doubly  difficult 
for  those  who  are  perpetual  slaves  to  appearances. 
In  the  language  of  Pope, 

"  Virtue  they  find  too  painful  an  endeavor, 
Content  to  live  in  decencies  for  ever." 

But  those  who  consult  their  own  unbiassed  rea- 
son, their  own  honest  sense  of  propriety,  instead  of 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  who  give  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  grief  for  a  depaited  friend,  ra- 
ther by  the  color  of  their  life  than  the  hue  of  their 
apparel — those  who  are  mourners  indeed,  need  have 
no  fears  of  forsaking  an  absurd,  expensive,  and  use- 
less custom,  oven  v/ithout  an  example. 

Berkshire  .American. 


From  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 
EDUCATION. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  new  in  an  article  on  edu- 
cation," is  the  thought  that  will  occur  to  most  of  my 
readers  while  looking  at  the  title.  Yet  read  it,  ladies, 
before  pronouncing  it  dull.  It  was  written  express- 
ly for  your  benefit.  The  title  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  appropriate,  had  it  been  "  a  woman's 
view  of  education." 

It  is  in  forming  the  minds  of  children,  that  the 
grand  effort  must  be  made  to  eradicate  the  prejudice 
that  has  so  long  denied  to  females  an  equality  of  in- 
tellect. 

"  He  shall  rule  over  thee,"  was  in  reference  to 
the  social  condition  of  man  and  woman,  to  be  the 
punishment  of  Eve's  transgression  ;  but  remember 
it  is  not  said  he  shall  have  more  mind  or  more  know- 
ledge tha.n  his  help-mate.  Authority  over  the  men, 
therefoie,  must  never  be  usurped  ;  but  still,  women 
may,  if  they  will  exert  ther  talents,  and  the  opportu- 
nities nature  has  furnished,  obtain  an  influence  in 
society  that  will  be  paramount  to  authority.  They 
may  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  without  enduring 
the  labours  to  acquire  it ;  and  the  honors  of  office, 
without  feeling  its  cares  ;  and  the  glory  of  victory, 
without  suffering  the  dangers  of  the  battle.  All  this 
they  may  obtain,  and  enjoy,  if  they  are  careful  to 
train  their  young  sons  to  industry,  and  teach  them 


knowledge,  and  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprize  and  the  love  of  excellence.  Which  is  the 
most  celebrated  and  illustrious  in  history — the 
Gracchi,  or  their  mother  When  women  become 
fully  aware  of  the  important  part  they  may  act  in 
forming  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young  ;  of 
the  mighty  trust,  and  treasure,  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  for  their  benefit,  they  will  more  sedu- 
lously avail  themselves  of  their  privilege ;  and  when 
men  connect,  with  the  recollection  of  maternal  ten- 
derness, the  recollection,  also,  that  to  the  same  kind 
parent  they  are  indebted  for  their  impressions  of 
truth,  and  love,  and  knowledge — their  ideas,  ener- 
gies, virtues — that  the  same  soft  voice  which  soothed 
their  childish  sorrows,  and  cheered  tUeir  childish 
sports,  breathed  also  those  precepts  that  have  rightly, 
and  in  wisdom,  directed  their  manhood — then  the 
rights,  the  character,  and  the  intellect  of  woman 
will  be  fully  vindicated. 


"  WOMEN.— To  me,  woman  appears  to  fill  in  A- 
merica  the  very  station  for  which  she  was  designed 
by  nature.  In  the  lowest  conditions  of  life,  she  is 
treated  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that  is  due 
to  beings  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  repositories  of 
the  better  principles  of  our  nature.  Retired  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  her  own  abode,  she  is  pre- 
served from  the  destroying  taint  of  excessive  inter- 
course with  the  world.  She  makes  no  bargains  be- 
yond those  which  supply  her  own  little  personal 
wants,  and  her  heart  is  noteaily  corrupted  by  the 
baneful  and  wnfeminine  vice  of  selfishess  :  she  is  of- 
ten the  friend  and  adviser  of  her  husband,  but  never 
his  chapman.  She  must  be  sought  in  the  haunts  of 
her  domestic  privacy,  and  not  amidst  the  wranglings, 
deceptions,  and  heart-burnings  of  keen  and  sordid 
traffic.  The  eft'ect  of  this  natural  and  inestimable 
division  of  employment,  is  in  itself  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  the  characters  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple. It  leaves  the  heart  and  principles  of  woman 
untainted  by  the  dire  temptations  of  strife  with  her 
fellows.  The  husband  can  retire  from  his  own  sor- 
did struggles  with  the  world,  to  seek  consolation 
and  correction  from  one  who  is  placed  beyond  their 
influence.  The  first  impressions  of  the  child  are 
drawn  from  the  purest  sources  known  to  our  nature  ; 
and  the  son,  even  long  after  he  has  been  compelled 
to  enter  on  the  thorny  track  of  the  father,  preserves 
the  memorial  of  the  pure  and  unalloyed  lessons  that 
he  has  received  from  the  lips,  and,  what  is  far  better, 
from  the  example  of  the  mother." — Cooper 


The  calm  or  disquiet  of  our  tempers  depends  not 
so  much  on  affairs  of  moment,  as  on  the  disposition 
of  the  trifles  that  daily  occur. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev  Mr  Willis,  Mr  John  Gard- 
ner to  Miss  Hannah  H.  Goodwin. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Uphain,  Mr.  Eben  Preble,  of  Gor- 
ham  ^Me  to  Miss  Agnes  D.  P.  Archer. 

In  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Rockwood,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bourseloy,  to  Miss  Lucinda  Chase. 

In  Saugus,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Newhall,to  Miss  Susan  Newhall. 

At  Atkinson,  N.  H.  by  Rev  Mr  Farley,  Mr  Joshua 
Sylvester,  of  Danvers,  to  Miss  Harriet  L.  Noyes,  of 
Atkinson. 


DIED, 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  Ezra  Brown,  jun.  aged  20. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr,  Thomas  West,  aged  35.  Mrs. 
Clara,  wife  of  Mr.  Mark  Allen,  jun,  aged  34. 

In  Hamilton,  on  16th  inst.  Mr.  John  Dane,  jun 
aged  49. 

At  New  York,  on  the  20th  ult  Mrs  Elizabeth. 
Fabens,  aged  02,  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Fa- 
fcens.  of  tills  town. — A  kind,  dutiful  parent,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  her. 


gcj-TO  LADIES,^ 

GLOVES   and    CORSETTS  made,  and  plain 
Sewing  of  all  kinds  done,  by 
MRS.  SALLY  BOTT, 
May  2G,  Essex  St.  near  Beckford  St. 
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THK  FOirj^T.  


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  FLOWER. 

"  'Tis  a  history, 
Handed  from  ages  down,  a  nurse's  tale." 

Soulhci/s  Thalala. 

There  is  a  flower,  a  purple  flower 
Sown  by  the  wind,  nursed  by  the  shower, 
O'er  which  Love  has  breatlied  a  power  and  spell 
The  truth  of  whispering  hope  to  tell. 
Lightly  the  maiden's  cheek  has  prest 
The  pillow  of  her  dreaming  rest, 
Yet,  a  crimson  blush  is  over  it  spread 
As  her  lover's  lip  had  lighted  its  red. 
Yes,  sleep  before  her  eyes  has  brouglit 
The  image  of  her  waking  thought, — 
That  one  thought  hidden  from  all  tiie  world, 
Like  the  last  sweet  hue  in  the  rose-bud  curled. 
The  dew  is  yet  on  the  grass  and  leaves. 
The  silver  veil  which  the  morning  weaves 
To  throw  o'er  the  roses,  those  brides  which  the  sun 
Must  woo  and  win  ere  the  day  be  done. 
She  braided  back  her  beautiful  hair, 
O'er  a  brow  like  Italian  marble  fair. 
She  is  gone  to  the  field ,  where  the  corn  uprears 
Like  an  eastern  army  its  golden  spears  ; 
The  lark  flew  up  as  she  passed  along, 
And  poured  from  a  cloud  his  sunny  song; 
And  many  bright  insects  were  on  the  wing, 
Or  lay  on  the  blossoms  glistening; 
And  with  scarlet  poppies  around  like  a  bower. 
Found  the  maiden  her  mystic  flovver, 
Now,  gentle  flower,  I  pray  thee  tell 
If  my  lover  loves  me,  and  loves  me  well; 
So  may  the  fall  of  the  morning  dew 
Keep  the  sun  from  fading  thy  tender  blue. 
'  Now  I  number  the  leaves  for  my  lot, 

He  loves  not,  he  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not, 
He  loves  me, — yes,  thou  last  leaf,  yes, 
I'll  pluck  thee  not,  for  that  last  sweet  guess  ! 
'He  loves  me.'  'Yes,'  a  dear  voice  sighed: — 
And  her  lover  stands  by  Margaret's  side. 

L.  E.  L. 


From  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 
TO  THE  VIOLET. 

Beautiful  flower  !  thy  graceful  form, 

With  sparkling  dew-drops  wet, 
Shows  like  the  glowing  amethyst 

With  diamonds  richly  set : 
Thy  parted  leaves  with  azure  hue 

Seem  redolent  of  Spring  ; 
And  on  the  calm  and  breezy  air 

Their  balmy  fragrance  fling. 

Sweet  violet !  the'priraal  flower 

That  decks  the  opening  year, 
And  still,  when  all  have  faded  hence, 

Thou'rt  found  yet  lingering  here  ; — 
Thy  modest  beauty  fills  the  field 

With  ever-constant  bloom; 
Thy  deep-blue  blossoms  sweetly  yield 

E'en  freshness  to  the  tomb. 


TTail  to  thee  lovely  flower  !  tliy  form"- -^^^ 

To  me  is  far  more  sweet 
Than  all  the  buds  of  yon  parterre, 

Where  thorns  and  odours  meet : 
More  dear, — because  they  mind  me  of 

A  faithful  friend,  whose  breath 
Is  constant  to  its  vows  through  life, 

And  changeless,  e'en  in  death. 

J.  F.  O. 
THE  BETTER  L.ANI>. 

BT  MRS.  HEMANS. 

"  I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land  ; 

Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band  ; 

Mother  !  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  shore — 

Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? — 

Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 

And  the  fire-flies  dance  through  the  myrtle  boughs  ?" 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  — 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  V 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old. 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  fortli  from  the  coral  strand  ; 
is  it  there,  sweet  mother  !  that  better  land .'" 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

"Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy; 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  sounds  of  joy  ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair ; 
Sorrow  and  death  cannot  enter  there  ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
JBeyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb ; 

— It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  !" 


STANZAS. 

Recall  that  strain  !  whose  harrowing  spell 
Moves  not  this  withering  heart  in  vain  ; 

Recall  that  strain  !  thou  know'st  too  well 
It  gives  my  sorrowing  bosom  pain. 

Why  wilt  thou  wake  that  joyful  measure, 
Why  touch  that  chord  in  careless  glee 

Although  to  thee  it  may  bring  pleasuie, 
It  doth  bring  madness  unto  me. 

The  hand  that  struck  that  note  in  gladness. 
Is  cold  and  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 

The  eyes  that  glanced  in  softened  sadness. 
Are  clothed  in  death's  untimely  gloom. 

The  form  of  beauty's  brightest  moulding— 
Where  is  it  now    go  search  and  see  ; 

Its  earthly  charms  are  now  unfolding 
Their  fragrance  in  eternity. 

O  wake  not,  then,  that  joyful  measure, 
Strike  not  that  chord  in  careless  glee  ; 

Although  to  thee  it  may  bring  pleasure, 
It  doth  bring  madness  unto  me. 


Dray,  a  Genevan  mechanic,  once  constructed  a 
clock  which  was  capable  of  t!ie  following  surprisinc 
movements.  There  were  seen  on  it  a  negro,  a  do;;- 
and  a  shepherd;  when  the  clock  struck,  the  sliepherd 
played  six  tunes  on  his  flute  ;  and  the  dog,  as  if  de- 
lighted with  the  music,  jumped  up,  and  fawned  upon 
him.  This  musical  machine  was  exhibited  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  was  great!}' struck  with  its  won- 
derful power.  "The  playful  gentleness  of  my  dog," 
said  Dray,  "is  his  least  merit;  if  your  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  are  in 
the  shepherd's  basket,  you  will  admire  his  fidelity." 
The  King  took  an  apple,  and  the  dog,  in  a  musi- 
cal tone,  barked  so  loud,  that  the  King's  dog  in  the 
room  began  also  to  bark.  At  this,  the  attendant 
courtiers,  not  doubting  that  the  whole  was  a  musical 
witchcraft,  immediately  left  the  room,  crossing 
themselves  as  they  hurried  out. 


^PINS. — In  Pin  manufactories,  each  pin  passes 
through  twenty-five  hands — ^oiie  draws  out  the  Avire, 
another  straightens  it,  three  or  four  prepare  the  head, 
two  or  three  put  it  on,  and  others  finish  them,  and 
put  them  on  paper.  Twenty-five  persons,  thus  make 
one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  pins  in  a  day, 
or  five  thousand  pins  to  each  person  !  Were  a  piece 
of  metal  given  to  a  man  to  make  one  pin,  he  could 
scarcely  do  it  in  a  day. 


I  would  have  every  one  to  consider  that  he  is,  in 
this  life,,  nothing  more  than  a  passenger,  and  that  he 
is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here,  but  to  keep  an  atten- 
tive eye  upon  that  state  of  being  to  which  he  ap- 
proaches every  moment.  This  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitterness  of 
hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  am- 
bition. 

He  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chances. 
Hope  is  always  liberal,  and  those  that  trust  her  pro- 
mises, make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day  on  the 
profit  of  to-morrow.  Johnson. 


When  misfortunes  happen  to  such  as  dissent  from 
us  in  matters  of  religion,  we  call  them  judgments  ; 
when  to  those  of  our  own  sect,  we  call  them  trials  ; 
when  to  persons  neither  way  distinguished,  we  are 
content  to  impute  them  to  the  settled  course  of 
things. 


Temper. — The  first  and  most  important  female 
quality,  is  sweetness  of  temper.  Heaven  did  not 
give  to  the  female  sex  insinuation  and  persuasion, 
in  order  to  be  surly  ;  it  did  not  make  them  weak,  in 
order  to  be  imperious  ;  it  did  not  give  them  a  svi'cet 
voice,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  scolding  ;  it  did 
not  provide  them  with  delicate  features,  that  they 
might  be  disfigured  with  anger. 

There  are  some  who  refuse  a  favor  so  graciously, 
as  to  please  us  oven  by  their  refusal  ;  and  there  are 
others  who  confer  an  obligation  so  clumsily,  that 
they  please  us  less  by  the  measure,  than  they  dis- 
gust us  by  the  manner  of  a  kindness,  as  puzzling  to 
our  feelings,  as  the  politeness  of  one,  who,  if  we  had 
dropped  our  handkerchief,  should  present  it  to  us 
with  a  pair  of  tongi  !  Lacon. 


[UTOur  subscribers  are  reminded,  that  the  terms 
of  the  Miscellanv  are  One  Dollar  per  a7inum,in  ad- 
vance— or  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  if  not  paid  be- 
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0°  Those  ot  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  R,egister  Office,  where  sub- 
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From  Blackwood' s  Magazine  for  May. 

THE    FIRST   AND    LAST  KISS. 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  July,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
curate  of  Tiverton,  in  Monmouthshire,  set  forth  to 
visit  his  daughter  Hester,  who  resided  in  one  of 
those  romantically  situated  cottages,  which  form  so 
interesting  a  feature  in  the  mountainous  scenery  of 
Wye,  between  Rose  and  Cheapstow. 

Hester  was  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  eldest  al- 
so of  nine  brothers  and  sisters  ;  a  large  family  to 
feed,  clotim  and  educate,  upon  the  scanty  stipend  of 
his  curacy,  though  eked  out  by  a  small  patrimonial 
property,  and  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  had  with  his  wife.  V/hen  all  was  put  together, 
and  the  profits  of  a  small  school  added,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  received  on  a  quarto  volume  "  On 
the  Dawnings  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  Light," 
Parson  Lloyd  was  a  somewhat  poorer  man  than  his 
neighbour.  Farmer  Morgan,  who  alwaj's  boasted 
that  he  could  spend  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  pay  every  body  their  own.  But  Farmer 
Morgan,  at  last,  did  not  pay  every  body  their  own  ; 
for  he  went  into  the  Gazette,  and  there  went  only 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  for  his  creditors,  while 
parson  Lloyd  contrived  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
perhaps  because  he  took  care  never  to  have  a  credi- 
tor, always  deferring  the  purchase  of  any  thing  he 
wanted  till  lie  could  spare  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
"  He  who  makes  his  necessities  wait  upon  his 
means,"  he  would  often  say,  "  will  never  find  them 
troublesome  ;  but  reverse  the  order,  and  let  your 
means  be^the  drudges  of  your  necessities,  and  run 
as  fast  as  they  may, they  will  never  overtake  them." 

Hester  Lloyd  had  married  Farmer  ftlorgin's  sec- 
ond son  David;  and  it  was  also  said,  by  tlio.5e  who 
pretontSed  to  know  thf  "ecjvjt,  Hiat  she  so  more 
from  a  desire  to  diminish  the  heavy  burden  of  her 
father's  family,  than  for  any  violent  affection  she 
had  for  the  young  man.  To  say  the  truth,  they 
were  a  mismatched  pair.  David  was  a  coarse  rus- 
tic, of  violent  passions,  a  moody  temper,  and  suspec- 
ted of  dissolute  habits.  Hester,  on  the  contrary, 
was  mild  and  gentle  in  disposition,  affectionate  and 
trained  in  a  strict  observance  of  those  simple,  unob- 
trusive virtues  which  became  the  comparative  huiHil- 
ity  of  her  station,  and  the  character  of  her  parental 
roof. — When,  therefore,  she  married  David  Morgan, 
some  shook  their  heads,  pitied  the  poor  girl  for  the 
sacrifice  she  made ;  while  others  turned  up  their 
eyes,  and  wondered  how  ever  Love  could  be  so 
blind. 

The  union  had  neither  the  approbation,  nor  the 
disapprobation,  properly  so  called,  of  Hester's  father. 
She  was  of  an  age  to  choose  discreetly  (having  pas- 
sed her  three  and  twentieth  year,)  when,  as  was  cer- 
tainly her  case,  the  heart  did  not  take  the  lead  in 
choosing  ;  and  he  left  her  therefore,  to  decide  for 
herself,  after  temperately  discussing  with  her,  upon 
several  occasions,  whatever  might  fairly  be  urged  in 
favor  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  man.  Hester, 
herself,  took  a  twelvemonth  to  consider  of  her  deci- 
sion ;  and  finally  yielded  her  consent  to  the  pertina- 
cious, rather  than  the  ardent  solicitation  of  David 
Morgan. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  cynic,  that  marriage 
has  only  two  happy  days,  theirs*  and  the  last ;  but 
Hester  was  doomed  to  find  even  this  stinted  portion 
of  matrimonial  felicity  too  liberal  an  allowance.  On 
their  return  from  church,  an  unfortunate  difference 
arose  between  her  husband  and  her  father  upon 
some  trifling  subject  of  rural  economy — the  breeding 
of  pigs,  or  the  cultivation  of  Barley,  or  some  matter 
not  a  bit  more  important.  David  was  loud,  overbear- 
ing and  at  last  insolently  rude.    Nay,  he  so  far  forgot 


himself,  at  one  moment,  that  his  hand  was  raised  to 
seize  Mr.  Lloyd  by  the  collar. — 'Forbear  young  manl' 
said  the  reverend  Pastor  mildly;  "and  learn  to  have 
more  command  over  your  passions;  or  they  will  one 
day  hurry  you  into  conduct  which  all  the  rest  of  your 
days  may  not  be  sufficient  to  atone  for." 

David  felt  the  rebuke.  He  felt  ashamed.— He^  saw 
the  cheek  of  Hester  turn  pale,  and  he  felt  sorrow  for 
what  he  had  done.  But  his  father  in  Law  also  felt  the 
indignity  that  had  been  oflered  to  him,  and  he  slow- 
ly walked  away  towards  his  own  house.  Hester 
looked  after  him.  She  said  tiothing.  She  only 
thought  as  she  leaned  upon  iun  husband's  arm,  and 
proceeded  silently  towards  his  father's  house,  what  a 
change  one  foul  hour  had  wrought  in  her  condition. 
Her  slow  obedient  steps  went  one  way  ;  her 
heart,  at  that  moment  another.  The  former 
taught  her  she  was  a  wife  ;  the  latter  that 
she  must  cease  to  be  a  daughter.  It  was  a  sharp 
lesson,  to  come  early.  She  said  nothing.  But 
though  her  tongue  spoke  not,  the  uneasy  reflections 
of  David  clothed  it  with  words  of  bitterness;  and  he 
strove  as  much  as  his  nature  would  let  him,  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  to  dispel  the  gloom  with  which 
his  violence  of  temper  had  clouded  the  beginning. 
Hester  was  neither  angry  vox  sullen  ;  and  she  could 
not  conceal<her  sadness  was  greatest, when  as  she  sat 
down  to  dinner,  the  marria<-e  feast  lacked  one  guest, 
whose  absence  was  to  her,  it" not  the  absence  of  all,  at 
least  the  absence  of  all  coir.fort. 

Mr  Lloyd  was  a  sin<"-re  Christian.    Without  any 
parade  of  sanctit}'.  he  diligently  endeavored  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  creatures,  to  filful  the  com- 
mands of  Him  whose  minis*  ;r  he  was.    He  could  not 
therefore,  let  the  sun  go  d  ;wn  upon  his  wrath,  but 
like  a  primitive  disciple  of  his  master,  he  sought  the 
hand  of  fellowship.    So  pur-    indge  had  he  been  in 
his  own  cause,  that  he  '••■nsidereU  he  had  done  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  sufferiny;'+iirat  .jif  to  be  kepta-way  from 
the  wedding  table  of  his  daughter,  by  his  re.sentment 
for  a  hasty  speech  uttered  by  her  husband.    "I  wijl 
go,"  said  he,  "and  heal  this  wound  befoie  I  sleep." 
And  he  did  go  :  and  it  was  a  blessed  sight  for  Hester 
to  behold,  as  she  saw  her  father  enter,  with  a  benig- 
nant smile  upon  his  countenance,  walk  up  to  her 
husband,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  exclaim  'Son, 
we  have  never  been  enemies;  let  us  then  continue  to 
be  friends  !'  David  was  overpowered  by  this  unex- 
pected aisplay  of  meek  goodness,  and  his  voice  really 
faltering  as  he  replied,  grasping  Mr.  Lloyd's  hand 
with  honest  warmth,  "God  forbid  we  should  not !" 
Hester  kissed  her  father  and  wept;  but  they  were 
tears  of  much  gladness.    It  was  a  peaceful  evening 
after  this.  Mr  Lloyd  showed  by  his  cheerful  conver- 
sation, and  kindly  manner,  that  the  spirit  of  anger 
had  entirely  departed  from  hiin,  and  with  it,  all  re- 
collection of  the  offence.    David  did  not  shake  off, 
quite  so  soon,  the  remembrance  of  the  morning ;  for 
he  was  vanquished,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  felt 
— as  a  man  generally  does  who  commits  a  wrong, 
and  finds  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  his  head,  by  the 
generous  conduct  of  the  person  whom  he  has  wrong- 
ed—humbled  and  ashamed  in  his  presence.  Hester 
was  supremely  happy  ;  for  she  beheld  her  father 
and  her  husband  side  by  side  under  her  own  roof 

Months  rolled  on,  and  the  neighbors  began  to  think 
David  Morgan  quite  an  altered  man  since  his  mar- 
riaga.  He  was  civil  and  obliging  ;  went  regularly 
to  church  every  Sunday  ;  rose  early  to  his  work  ; 
attended  to  his  farm ;  returned  home  sober,  and  be- 
fore dark,  on  market  days;  got  into  no  quarrels; 
smoked  his  pipe  in  the  evening,  on  a  bench  before 
his  own  door,  and  drank  a  pint  or  two  of  his  own 
home  brewed  ale.  In  short  he  exhibited  all  the  out- 
ward formalities  of  a  steady,  thriving,  and  industri- 
ous farmer  ;  and  it  was  prophesied,  if  he  went  on  so, 


that  he  would  soon  become  a  better  man  than  the 
father,  by  the  difference  of  many  an  acre  added  to 
those  which  he  already  rented.  Hester  observed 
this  auspicious  change,  and  might  almost  be  called  a 
happy  wife. 

She  was  not  entirely  so  ;  for  there  were  out  break- 
ings at  home,  lightning-flashes  ef  the  mind,  and  dis- 
tant thunder  murmurings  of  the  heart,  which  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  friends  and  neighbors  neither  saw 
nor  heard.  The  sky  was  clear  above — 'the  sun  shone 
brightly — but  the  elements  of  storm  and  tempest 
perpetually  loured  along  the  horizon,  which  the  first 
gust  of  wind  would  drive  into  angry  collision.  To 
Hester's  watchful  eye  alone,  and  to  her  anxious 
spirit,  were  these  signs  revealed,  blie  could  not 
conceal  from  hersel/  the  trials  and  dangers  they 
hourly  menaced  ;  but  she  could  conceal  them  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world, —  and  she  did.  Not  even  to 
her  father  did  she  speak  of  them. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  her  marriage,  the 
bankruptcy  of  old  Morgan  happened.  For  some 
months  previously,  Hester  suspected  jiiatters  were 
going  wrong  ;  not  from  any  thing  which  her  hus- 
band communicated  to  her,  for  he  had  grown  re- 
served, sullen,  and  morose ;  but  from  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  man  himself,  from  their  frequent 
conferences  in  secret,  and  from  his  total  neglect  of 
his  farming  stock.  David  too,  instead  of  minding 
his  own  aifairs,  and  looking  after  his  own  crops,  or 
attending  the  markets,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do, 
sold  hand  over  head  upon  the  ground  ;  took  the  first 
price  that  was  offered;  replaced  nothing  which  he 
sold,  but  kept  the  money,  and  talked  of  setting  up, 
by  and  by,  as  an  innkeeper  at  Cheaps;ow. — Mean- 
while, debts  were  contracted,  and  none  were  paid  ; 
creditors  became  clamorous. — At  first  he  could  not 
r.-y;  and  they  might  do  as  they  likf  (  If  Hester 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  she  was  ohurii.-hly  told  to 
'jiind  her  own  business,  and  looii  aftc  *he  house, 
,  though  there  was  everj'  day  less  and  :  ss  in  it  to 
look  after;  for  whatever  ooald  be  spared,  and 
often  what  could  not;  was  converted  into  moneyj 
Old  Morgan  pursued  much  the  same  course  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  father  and  son  were  striving  with  each 
other  who  should  make  most  speed  in  the  race  of  de- 
struction. 

Thus  matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
from  worse  to  worst,  for  nearly  three  months  ;  and 
then  old  Morgan  was  a  bankrupt.  Every  one  pre- 
dicted that  David  would  soon  follow  ;  but  every  one 
lamented  it  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  poor 
Hester,  who  was  universally  respected.  Indeed,  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  this  feeling  of  respect  for  her, 
that  her  husband's  creditors  had  not  either  enforced 
their  claims  upon  him  or  thrown  him  into  prison. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  tell  her  so  ;  and  though  she 
felt  grateful  for  their  kindness,  she  knew  it  was  a 
forbearance  that  hung  by  a  very  slender  thread,  and 
each  day  she  expected  to  see  him  dragged  to  jail. 
If  that  did  happen,  what  was  to  become  of  her,  with 
her  second  child,  and  not  a  roof  to  shelter  her  ex- 
cept her  father's 

She  was  sitting  one  evening,  sadly  ruminating  up- 
on all  those  things,  and  expecting  David's  return, 
who  had  gone  out  early  in  the  morning,  she  knew 
not  whither,  when  Jacob  Griffiths,  a  maternal  uncle 
of  her  husband's,  a  respectable,  but  poor  old  man, 
dropped  in.  He  sat  down,  and  she  drew  liim  a  mug 
of  ale,  which  however,  he  scarcely  touched.  She 
talked  to  him,  first  upon  one  subject,  and  then  upon 
another  ;  but  ho  hardly  answered  her,  and  altogeth- 
er his  behavior  was  so  strange,  that  she  looked  at  him 
as  if  she  thought  he  had  already  had  a  little  too 
much ;  a  failing  which  she  knew  sometimes  over- 
took "  uncle  Jacob  "  She  was  soon  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  man  was  not  now  in  his  cups, 
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whatever  else  might  be  the  matter  with  him,  for  he 
was  leaning  forward  on  his  staff,  wliich  he  held  with 
both  hands,  and  the  tears  were  trickhng  down  the 
furrows  of  his  sun-burnt  face. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Jacob,  what  ails  you  ?  ' 
said  Hester,  laying  down  her  work,  and  going  to- 
wards him. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  Jacob,  with  a  heavy  groan, 
that  burst  from  him  as  he  spoke — "I  am  thinking, 
Mrs.  Morgan,  how  my  poor  sister  Jane  would  have 
taken  it  to  heart,  if  she  were  alive  now,  which,  thank 
God,  she  is  not !  But  the  Lord  help  us  !  what  we 
may  come  to  in  this  worid  !" 

Hester's  knees  tottered — her  color  fled — and  she 
seated  herself  gently  by  his  side,  as  she  exclaimed  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  "What  is  the  matter,  Jacob,  that 
you  talk  thus 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  while  he  answered, 

Matter  enough,  I  fear  ;  but  who  would  have  tho't 
it.'" 

"  For  God's  sake,"  replied  Hester,  "  tell  me  what 
it  is  you  mean.   lias  any  thing  happened  to  Pavid  .'" 

'■  Aye,"  said  Jacob,  "and  his  father  too.  1  was 
coming  into  Monmoutii  to-day  at  noon,  and  had  just 
crossed  over  Munr.y  Bridge,  .when  I  saw  a  sight  of 
people  afore  me  ;  1  walked  up  to  them  to  find  out,  if 
I  could,  what  was  going  on — and  you  might  have 
knocked  medov/n  witli  a  feather  the  ne.xt  moment — 
for  wliat  should  I  see  but  David,  and  his  father,  old 
George  Morgan, handcuffed  together  like  two  thieves 
and  being  led  to  prison  !" 

"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  mistaken  ,'"  enquir- 
ed Hester,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  thick  and  inarticu- 
late, that  Jacob  suddenly  raised  I'is  head  from  the 
staff  on  which  he  had  continued  to  support  it. 

"  Am  I  sure  this  is  my  right  hand.''"  answered  Ja- 
cob. "  But,  L  >rd  preserve  you,  wliat  ails  you,  Mrs. 
Morgan  ?  You  look  as  wliite  as  your  apron  ;  you  are 
not  faintish,  sure  ?  Here,  take  a  sup  o'  lliis  ale — 
'twill  warm  you,  like,  and  do  you  good." 

Hester  was,  indeed,  pale  enough ;  and  she  trem- 
bled so  violently ,  that  Jacob  might  well  suppose  she 
needed  something  to  warm  her  ;  but  she  kept  from 
fainting,  and  after  a  few  moments  she  was  able  to 
ask  him  wliether  he  knew  "what  they  had  done, 
that  they  were  taken  to  prison.-"' 

"  I  could  Rotget  at  the  rights  of  the  matter,"  said 
Jacob,  "  but  from  what  I  understood,  ]  should  guess 
it  was  something  about  old  Morgan  s  bankrupt  job, 
though  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  how  that  could  con- 
cern David." 

"  Nor  1  either,"  replied  Hester,  wiping  l.ier  eyes, 
and  sighing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  "But 
whatever  it  is,  1  have  had  the  dread  of  it  upon  my 
spirits  for  tljcse  many  montlis.  1  felt  certain  that 
some  misfortune  or  other  was  hanging  over  nie  :  and 
it  has  come  at  last.  My  husband's  conduct  was  so 
changed,  he  had  grown  so  careless  about  every  thing, 
had  so  entirely  neglected  his  affairs  and  his  home, 
tliat  I  was  sure,  unless  some  change  for  the  better 
took  place,  nothing  but  ruin  could  come  of  it  in 
the  end.  Oh  dear !  God  knows  my  situation  is  bad 
enough,  just  now,  at  any  rate.  "  And  Hester's  tears 
flowed  afresh,  as  the  tliought  of  what  her  situation 
was,  presented  itself  to  her  mind. 

Hester  had  much  cause  trj  grieve.  She  had  said 
truly ,  that  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  for  a  lono- 
time  past,  had  been  sucii  as  to  prepare  her  for  trou- 
ble of  some  kind  or  other;  and  her  grief,  therefore, 
on  tlie  present  occasion,  was  less  acute  than  if  she 
had  fallen  suddenly  from  a  state  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, by  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  blow.  But 
who  ever  found  himself  sufficiently  prepared  for  mis- 
fortune Who,  till  it  canje,  ever  ceased  to  hope  it 
might  not  come  ?  And  who,  when  it  comes,  can 
say,  1  have  watched  for  you  with  a  troubled  heart, 
and  you  now  find  me  without  a  tear  to  shed,  or  a 
sigh  to  breathe  ?  Alas  !  the  stern  reality  has  a  pang 
of  its  own,  unlike  that  we  feel  in  the  most  vivid  an- 
ticipation. Does  the  child  you  love,  the  mistress  you 
adore,  tiin  parent  you  venerate,  lie  on  the  bed  of 
death — What  though  you  have  wliispered  that  fatal 
secret  to  yourself  again  and  again  ?  What  though 
your  spirit  lia«  mourned  over  the  dying  object,  in  all 
file  anouisli  of  inevitable  bereavemant       Oh!  wait 


till  the  eye  is  closed  and  the  tongue  is  mute — forev- 
er ;  tarry  till  the  soul  is  departed — till  the  thing  you 
dreamed  is  the  thing  you  feel — and  then  you  will 
know  the  difference  between  the  fear  of  losing,  aye, 
and  even  between  what  constitutes  mere  man's  cer- 
tainty of  losing,  and  the  miserable  certainty  that  you 
HAVE  lost. 

Hester  felt  this  difference.  She  had  insensibly 
trained  her  mind  to  meet  an  undefined  calamity  ;  but 
now,  when  it  came  upon  her  in  a  specific  shape  aad 
character,  she  almost  sunk  beneath  the  shook.  It 
was  too  true  what  Jacob  Griffiths  had  told  her.  Da- 
vid and  his  father  were  both  in  Monmouth  jail,  and 
they  were  there  upon  a  charge  of  having  contrived, 
and  brought  about  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  in  the 
case  of  old  Morgan,  under  such  circumstances  as 
made  it  doubtful  whether  their  lives  would  not  be 
forfeited.  Matters,  however,  were  not  pushed  to 
that  extremity;  but  they  were  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  transportation,  the  father 
for  life,  and  David  for  fourteen  years.  Hester,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Judges  entered  Monmouth, 
became  the  unhappy  mother  of  a  son,  whose  father, 
scarcely  more  than  eight  and  forty  hours  afterwards, 
was  branded  as  a  felon  by  the  verdict  of  a  just  and 
impartial  jury. 

She  liad  visited  hini  several  times  in  jail  before  his 
trial,  and  administered  to  him  all  the  comfort  and 
consolation  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  bestow,  or 
in  his  nature  to  receive  ;  for  it  distressed  her  much 
to  find  that  he  manifested  great  hardness  of  heart,  and 
that  he  was  alike  insonsibJe  to  her  sufFeiings  and  his 
own  disgrace  But  she  had  not  seen  him  since  his 
trial.  She  liad  not  indeed  been  able  to  get  so  far, 
for  her  recovery  was  slow  ;  and  she  was  still  extreme- 
ly feeble  and  delicate,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks,  she  learned,  by  a  letter  from  her  brutal  hus- 
band, tliat  if  she  "wanted  to  sea  him  again,"  she 
must  go  to  Monmouth  before  a  day  named,  as  he 
was  on  that  day  to  be  conveyed,  with  other  convicts, 
to  the  seaport  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  New 
South  Wales.  She  did  wish  to  see  him  again  ;  and 
it  was  on  the  following  mor;iiiig  of  that  very  Sabbath 
evening,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  her  mother  set 
forth  to  visit  her,  as  already  mentioned,  that  she  in- 
tended to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  desirous  of  .seeing  his  daughter; 
not  only  to  prepare  her,  by  his  conversation,  for  the 
melancholy  task  of  taking,  in  all  probability,  a  last 
farewell  of  one  who,  criminal  and  churlish  as  he 
\y:\s,  was  still  her  husbaud, — but  also  to  arrange  witli 
lier  the  time  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  Monmouth 
the  next  morning,  whither  he  intended  accompany- 
ing her  himself.  He  found  her  weeping  over  her 
last  born,  which  lay  asleep  in  her  lap.  He  did  not 
chide  her  tears,  for  they  were  the  natural  channels 
ofhor  grief;  butin  his  two-fold  character  of  her  spir- 
itual and  paternal  monitor,  he  applied  himself  ta  as- 
suage the  sorrow  which  was  their  fruitful  source  — 
And  he  had  the  consolation  to  observe  ere  he  de- 
parted, that  Hester  was  so  far  tranquil  and  resigned, 
as  to  discourse  calmly  upon  her  approaching  inta.-- 
view  with  David. 

In  this  fraine  of  mind  he  left  her,  and  in  this  frame 
of  mind  ho  found  her  the  following  morning,  when, 
at  the  early  hour  of  five,  she  met  hiin,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  gentle  ascent  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  site  of  the  pictuies(iue  ruins 
of 'I'intern  Abbey.  She  had  lier  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  neighbor's  daugiiter,  a 
hale  buxon)  lass  about  1.5,  who  kindly  ofl'ered  to  go 
with  her  and  help  to  carry  the  child,  a  labour  for 
which  the  still  iini)aired  health  and  delicate  frame 
of  Hester  were  hardly  suflricient.  They  set  forth, 
Hester  leaning  for  sup|)ort  upon  her  father,  having, 
at  his  sugyestion,  transferred  her  sleeping  baby  to 
the  care  ol  lior  young  companion. 

When  tiiey  arrived  in  Monmouth,  she  expressed 
an  eager  desire  to  go  at  once  to  the  prison,  anxious 
to  have  the  full  boiiiifit  of  her  composed  and  re-ani- 
mated feelings,  in  tlie  interview  with  her  husband, 
it  was  well  slie  yielded  to  this  desire  ;  lor  had  there 
been  the  further  deky  of  half  an  hour,  the  object  of 
her  journey  would  have  been  frustrated.  Contrary 
to  what  wai  at  first  intimated  to  the  prisoners,  the 


day  fixed  for  their  departure  was  hastened,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transport  appointed  to  receive  them 
having  received  peremptory  orders  to  sail  immedi- 
ately. Due  notice  of  this  change  was  given  to  them 
all,  that  they  who  had  friends,  and  wished  to  soe 
them,  might  do  so.  But  David  Morgan  did  not  trou- 
ble himself  about  the  matter ;  and  when  Hester,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  presented  herself  at  the  prison 
gates,  the  vehicle  in  which  the  convicts  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  port  of  embarkation,  was  already  there. 

She  told  her  business  in  a  faltering  voice,  and  was 
conducted  by  a  turnkey  into  an  inner  yard,  where 
were  assembled  about  a  dozen  men,  whose  scowling 

looks  and  ferocious  countenances  terrified  her.  

They  were  mustered  preparatory  to  removal.  Among 
them  stood  David  and  old  Morgan,  handcuffed  to- 
gether, as  were  the  others.  Hester  did  not  perceive 
them  at  first ;  but  as  they  slowly  approached  her,  she 
recognized  her  husband,  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
was  shocked  at  his  altered  appearance,  for  he  was 
now  in  the  dress  of  a  convict,  with  his  hair  cut  close 
to  his  head.  She  was  still  more  shocked  at  behold- 
ing the  iron  manacles  which  bound  him  to  his  la- 
ther. 

She  could  not  speak.    Old  Morgan  was  silent.  

David,  in  a  hard,  unfeeHng  tone,  while  not  a  feature 
of  his  face  relaxed  from  its  rigid  harshness,  merely 
said,  "  You  are  come  at  last ;  I  thought  you  might 
have  found  your  way  a  little  sooner."  Hester  could 
only  reply  by  pointing  to  her  baby,  with  a  look  of  be- 
seeching anguish,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  up- 
braid me,— you  forgot  I  have  given  birth  to  this  in- 
nocent." 'The  mute  appeal  appeared  to  touch  him  ; 
for  he  took  her  hand,  and  gazing  for  a  moment  upon 
its  thin  whitened  fingers,  and  the  blue  veins  that 
were  not  used  to  be  visible,  till  sickness  had  made 
them  so,  he  kissed  it.  Hester  drew  nearer— leaned 
against  her  husband's  bosom — and  raising  the  infant 
towards  his  lips,  whose  little  sparkling  eyes  unclosed 
themselves  as  if  to  look  upon  its  father,  she  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  scarcely  articulate  voice,  "  Kiss  it  too,  Da- 
vid— kiss  our  son,  and  bless  him."  The  felon  father 
bowed  his  head  and  kissed  his  innocent  child,  while, 
with  his  unfettered  arm,  he  clasped  closer  to  his 
breast  its  weeping  mother.  Nature  asserted  ber  pre- 
rogative for  an  instant ;  the  husband  and  the  father 
prevailed  over  the  hardened  criminal ;  and  the  heart 
of  David  owned  that  he  was  both.  But  th^  next  in- 
stant he  was  neither.  As  if  he  thought  it  became 
him  to  play  the  churl,  even  at  such  a  moment,  or 
that  he  should  lose  character  with  his  new  compan- 
ions, who  were  standing  round,  witnesses  of  this 
scene,  he  put  Hester  coldly  from  him,  and  muttered, 
as  he  turnefl  away,  "  There— we  have  had  enough 
of  this  nonsense." 

Before  Hester  could  reply,  or  remove  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  eyes,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
prison  entered  the  yard,  and  ordered  the  convicts  to 
follow  him.  David  and  old  Morgan  hurried  out  the 
first,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  there  were  left  only 
Hester,  her  father,  and  the  girl  who  had  accompani- 
ed them.  Mr.  Lloyd  waited  till  he  heard  the  rattling 
of  the  lumbering  machine  as  it  drove  oflf;  and  he 
then  led  Hester  out.  He  had  been  a  silent  and  a 
sad  spectator  of  the  interview  ;  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  only  an  unnecessary  pang,  added  to  those 
she  had  already  endured,lf  he  permitted  her  to  wit- 
ness the  actual  departure  of  her  husband.  Her  emo- 
tions, when  he  told  her  that  he  was  gone,  satisfied 
him  he  hud  judged  rightly, and  acted  wisely.  They 
were  not  ^hose  deep  and  maddening  emotions  which 
lacprate  the  heart,  when  a  beloved  object  is  torn  from 
it  for  everi  It  was  impossible  they  should  be. — But 
Hester  had  stood  at  the  altar  with  David.  She  was 
a  wife.  He  was  her  husband.  She  was  a  mother. 
He  was  the  father  of  her  children.  Ill  usage  may 
destroy  all  the  finer  sympathies  which  hallow  those 
relations  in  a  woman's  gentle  and  affectionate  na- 
ture ;  but  it  is  death  alone— or  its  equivalent,  eternal 
separation  in  this  world,  that  can  make  her  feel  she 
has  no  longer  a  husband,  and  her  children  no  longer 
a  father.  And  when  that  feeling  does  come,  it  will 
wring  the  bosom  with  a  sonow  unlike  any  other, 

[REMAINPER  NEXT  WEEK.] 
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SALEM: 

tuesday  noon,  june  30,  1829. 

Salem  Femalk  Charitable  Society. 
The  anniversary  Sermon  before  this  Society  was 
preached  on  Sunday  afternnon,  in  the  North  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Danvers,  from  Esther, 
ii.  7 — "for  she  had  ntither  father  nor  mother."  The 
object  of  the  preacher  was,  in  the  first  place  to  point 
out  the  certain  and  probable  evils  to  which  an  orphan 
daughter  is  exposed — secondly,  the  evils  that  will 
result  to  others,  from  her  example  and  influence, 
should  she  be  left  without  moral  culture,  and  spiritual 
improvement — and  thirdly,  the  good  she  might  be 
the  means  of  accomplishing,  should  she  be  guided  by 
some  friendly  hand,  into  the  paths  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Upon  these  principles,  he  presented  the 
claims  of  the  Society  to  the  patronage  of  the  com- 
munity— and  to  encourage  them  in  their  good 
work,  he  adduced  the  case  of  Esther,  the  Hebrew 
orphan  referred  to  in  the  text,  who  found  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  Mordecai,  where  she  was  edwcated 
in  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  who  afterwards  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  made  a  blessing 
not  only  to  her  family,  but  to  her  whole  nation. — 
A  collection,  amounting  to  95  dollars,  was  taken  up. 

for  the  ruscellany. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Jn  looking  over  the  papers  and  letters  ot  my 
dear  mother,  several  years  after  her  death,  I  discov- 
ered a  letter  carefully  enveloped  in  a  white  paper, 
and  sealed.  Upon  opening,  I  discovered  it  to  be 
one  which  she  had  written  many  years  ago  to  a  dear 
friend,  of  whom  I  had  no  recollection,  excepting  that 
Mother  often  spoke  of  her  as  an  example  of  that,  so 
uncommonly  found  here — a  sincere  friend.  I  hardly 
know  what  moral  to  apply  to  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter :  but  such  as  it  is,  a  plain  "  unvarnished  tale," 
I  submit  it,  without  comment. 

"  ,  June  24,  1810. 

"  Yes,  I  acknowledge  my  dear,  very  dear  Henri- 
etta, that  I  have  for  a  long  time  remained  silent,  but 
if  I  speak  or  write,  it  must  be  upon  the  subject  that 
so  deeply  engages  my  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts. 
Forgive  me,  Henrietta,  for  the  "restraint"  with 
which,  as  you  say,  I  have  treated  so  long  and  deep- 
ly tried  a  friend — I  acknowledge  you  my  only  friend 
— {only,  did  I  say  ?  forgive  me,  Charles,  1  wrong 
thee.)  It  is  so,  Henrietta — I  am  engaged  to  one  of 
the  best  of  human  beings  ;  but  chide  me  not  for  un- 
faithfulness to  the  memory  of  my  Edward.  If  you 
only  knew  vvhat  1  have  suffered — the  contest  of  va- 
rying passions  with  which  my  soul  is  wrung — the 
struggle  betwixt  love,  love  "  stronger  than  death," 
and  imperious  duty — the  desire  of  behaving  honora- 
bly— you  would  pity  mo,  and  grant  me  that  sympa- 
thy, once  so  much  your  delight  to  grant,  and  mine 
to  receive.  They  toll  you  that  I  love  my  Charles, 
that  my  whole  heart  is  bound  up  in  him.  1  would 
have  them  think  .so  ;  I  would  have  him  tlunk  so — I 
do  love  him  as  a  dear,  dtar  brother,  and  the  love  he 
bears  to  me,  is  the  deepest  and  most  delicate,  I  ever 
read  of,  or  imagined  could  inspire  the  Dreast  of  man — 
of  man,  I  say,  for  woman's  love,  "what  on  earth  is 
like  it !"  And  ought  I  not  to  love  him  But  me- 
thiaks  you  ask,  "is  your  love  for  Edward  so  soon  es- 
tranged No,  believe  me,  my  love  for  him  is,  and 
I  fear  ever  will  bo,  too  deeply  inwrought  Vf'ith  every 
fibre  of  my  sou),  to  allow  me  a  moment's  peace.  Soon 
after  you  left  me,  to  reside  with  your  aged  and  be- 
loved aunt,  1  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Charles  Everett, 
OI18  with  whom,  1  am  persuaded, you  would  be  much 
jjleased.  Without  the  almost  haughty  dignity  of 
Edward,  he  possessed  that  delicacy  of  politeness  and 


ease  of  manner,  which  enlists  every  heart  in  his  fa- 
vor. I  had  received  imperceptibly  growing  atten- 
tions from  him,  before  1  was  aware  that  he  loved  me  ; 
I  had  gone  too  far,  or  rather  his  particular  politeness 
had  excited  so  much  attention,  and  occasioned  such 
repeated  reports  of  our  engagement,  that  to  refuse 
his  politeness,  or  do  any  thing  but  accept  his  hand, 
when  offered,  would  I  feared  be  considered  nothing 
less  than  downright  coquetry  by  Charles,  and  the 
harsh-judging  world  would  again  implicate  your  poor 
friend.  Ah,  it  was  then,  just  then,  that  1  first  found 
how  very  dear  was  the  elegant  Edward  ;  but  I  had, 
as  I  thought,  gone  too  far,  with  honor  to  recede,  and 
just  when  I  had  begun  to  treat  Charles  kindly,  and 
give  him  encouragement  to  love  me,  those  apparent- 
by  insurmountable  obstacles  (you  know  to  what  I 
allude)  to  Edward's  hopes  and  my  own,  were  no 
more.  But  I  could  not  recede,  as  I  thought  the  at- 
tentions 1  had  received,  were  so  marked  and  so  ten- 
der, that  I  could  repay  them  only  with  my  heart  and 
my  hand  ;  and  I  sometimes  doubted  Edward's  love 
to  me,  some  things  appeared  so  very  dark.  But 
now,  my  Henrietta,  I  am  engaged  to  Charles,  he 
puts  confidence  in  my  affection,  has  committed  his 
happiness  to  my  keeping;  and  now  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  affection  of  four  years'  growth  is  return- 
ed, and  has  long  been,  by  the  unexampled  and  lofty 
Edward  Hamilton.  Oh,  my  friend,  my  sister,  what 
can  I  do  ?  There  was  a  time  when  my  too  scrupu- 
lous heart  feared  to  act  itself,  and  treat  with  distant 
reserve  the  respectful  and  affectionate  Charles  ;  but 
I  might  have  done  it  then  with  honor,  and  the  pangs 
of  disappointment  would  have  been  nothing  to  those 
which  1  should  inflict,  were  I  to  confess  to  him  now, 
that  /  could  not  Jove  him. 

'•  Advise  me,  Henrietta;  can  I  be  selfish,  and  ren- 
der Everett  unhappy,  by  confessing  all  the  truth, 
the  aggravating  truth,  that  his  enemy  is  his  rival ;  or 
ought  I  to  yield  to  my  fate,  and  disregarding  my 
own  peace,  and  I  believe  the  happiness  of  an  indi- 
vidual, dear,  very  dear,  endeavor  to  reward  the  af- 
fection of  him  who  may  be  my  husband,  with  the  af- 
fection and  tenderness  be  would  expect  from  me. — 
Write  soon,  and  relieve  the  heart  of  your  perplexed, 
unhappy  Olivia." 

After  I  had  perused  this  letter,  I  searched  in  vain 
for  more  to  the  same  person,  (many  of  her  letters  to 
her  deceased  friends,  were  upon  their  death,  recov- 
ered) but  could  find  none  ;  nor  can  I  possibly  decide 
whether  Edward  Hamilton  or  Charles  Everett  was 
my  father,  as  fictitious  names  are  evidently  adopted. 
It  is  my  prevailing  opinion,  however,  that  he  is  Ev- 
erett. Affectionate,  and  remarkably  careful  of  my 
mother's  comfort,  there  certainly  could  not  be  a  hiis- 
band  more  deserving  of  the  tenderest  love.  But  my 
poor  mother  w^s  unhappy.  How  often  have  I  seen 
the  silent  tear  moisten  her  uplifted  eye  ;  and  once, 
when  1  asked  her,  in  the  innocence  of  my  young 
heart,  what  was  the  matter,  she  mournfully  smiled, 
and  kissed  me, and  said,  "God  grant,  my  sweet  child, 
you  may  never  know  such  sorrow  ;"  and  that  sorrow 
seemed  so  sacred,  1  dared  not  ask  her  what  it  was. 
1  had  often  observed  that  she  kept  a  very  pretty  little 
box  on  her  work  table,  and  it  was  always  locked.  1 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  inside  of  every  such 
mysterious  box,  drawer  or  apartment ;  and  one  day, 
(that  day  I  never  shall  forget)  my  father  came  into 
the  room,  and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa, after  awarm 
and  fatiguing  walk.  I  mentioned  to  him  my  desire 
to  penetrate  the  inside  of  the  little  chest.  Being 
rather  too  urgent  in  my  entreaties,  he  rose,  saying, 
"Well,  child,  if  you  wish  to  see  it  so  much,  I  know 
your  Mama  will  be  willing ;  but  where  is  the  key,  it 
is  locked?"  1  opened  the  drawer  which  contained 
the  key,  and  he  unlocked  it.  While  I  was  anxious- 
ly watching  his  countenance,  and  wondering  why 


he  looked  so  pale,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Mighty 
God  !  how  I  was  deceived."  Putting  something  that 
looked  like  a  little  profile  into  his  pocket,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  room.  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  a- 
bout  the  box  or  the  picture,  and  only  know  the  box 
remained  as  usual,  but  not  locked,  and  I  never  dared 
or  wished  to  penetrat»its  secrets.  My  mother,  from 
that  time,  gradually  drooped,  and  sunk  with  a  stern- 
er sorrow,  and  more  of  despair  than  she  had  known 
before,  into  an  early  rest.  M.  V.  V. 


FOR  THE  MISCILLANY. 

"  'Tis  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below." — pope. 

At  the  present  period,  when  vice  and  immorality, 
like  a  rapid  torrent,  bear  down  by  their  impetuousity , 
all  ranks  and  ages  of  men,  and  virtue  sits  deploring 
her  deserted  cause,  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  reflect 
upon  the  folly  of  our  conduct. 

That  the  present  life  does  not  terminate  our  exist- 
ence, is  a  truth  confirmed  by  universal  opinion,  and 
which  the  mind  of  man,  ever  panting  after  immor- 
tality, suggests.  Although  this  thought  is  big  with 
importance,  it  seldom  produces  any  practical  influ- 
ence on  our  hearts ;  but  the  syren  of  pleasure  too 
often  diverts  our  attention  from  our  ultimate  end. — 
Thus  we  float  heedlessly  along  the  stream  of  life, 
till  decrepit  age  alarms  our  thoughts,  and  excites  re- 
flection on  our  critical  situation. 

Vicious  habits,  contracted  in  the  tender  morn  of 
life,  become  so  deeply  radicated  they  are  not  easily 
erased.  Hence  the  importance  of  early  instilling  in- 
to the  minds  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  a  love  of  virtue. 
With  the  first  rudiments  of  science,  the  seeds  of  vir- 
tue should  be  sown  in  the  juvenile  breast;  for,  des- 
titute of  this  lifeavenly  plant,  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tions will  but  enhance  our  misery  and  wretchedness, 
both  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  But  knowl- 
edge and  virrue  united,  will  ever  be  productive  of  all 
that  is  great  and  ornamental  in  life,  and  will  afford  us 
a  source  of  the  most  rational  delight.  The  pleasures 
of  vice  are  empty  and  transient;  but  those  of  virtue 
are  complete  and  permanent.  Behold  the  votary  of 
vice,  and  from  his  unhappy  fate,  learn  a  lesson  of 
wisdom,  We  view  him,  by  a  course  of  dissipation, 
involved  in  ruin,  and  rendered  unfit  to  participate 
the  joys  of  friendship,  or  to  discharge  the  social  du- 
ties of  life.  While  he  grasps  at  the  fancied  substance 
of  felicity,  he  is  deluded  by  a  pliantom,  and  it  costs 
him  more  to  be  miserable,  than  it  would  render  him 
completely  happy.  His  lamp  expires  in  the  midst  of 
his  days;  but  the  man  who  pursues  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, of  lectitude  and  of  honor,  is  not  disturbed  by 
fears  of  guilt,  nor  debilitated  by  unlimited  and  for- 
bidden gratifications.  Reason  is  his  guide,  and 
heaven  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  felicity  which 
he  enjoys,  arising  from  conscious  rectitude,  is  great 
beyond  description.  If  ambition  inspire  us  with  a 
thirst  of  fame,  honor,  and  glory ;  if  happiness  be 
worthy  our  pursuit,  let  us  ever  be  tlie  zealous  advo- 
cates of  virtue.  Her  intrinsic  excellence  will  ever 
recommend  us  to  the  approb.ition  of  the  judicious. — 
She  will  sweeten  the  moments  of  reflection,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  bloom  with  fresh  verdure,  when  our  mortal 
'  part  is  lo,id  low  in  the  silent  tomb,  from  whence 
comes  no  earthly  pain. 

PHILETHES. 
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THE  FOITJ^T. 


THE  SEASONS. 

BY   BISHOP  HEBER. 

When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laugh- 
ing soil ; 

When  summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower's 
toil ; 

When  winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and 
the  flood, 

In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still,  and  owns  her  Ma- 
ker good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  that 
love  the  shade; 

The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain  or  lull  the  drow- 
sy glade  ; 

The  Sun  that  fiom  his  amber  bowers  rejoiceth  on  his 
way, 

The  Moon  and  Stars,  their  Master's  name  in  silent 
pomp  display. 

Shall  man,  the  Lord  of  Nature,  expectant  of  the 
sky. 

Shall  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  little  praise  deny  I 
No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasons 
cease  to  be, 

Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love,  and  Saviour, 
honor  Thee. 

The  flowers  of  spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of  sum- 
mer fade, 

The  autumn  droop  in  winter,  the  birds  forsake  the 
shade  : 

The  winds  be  lull'd — the  Sun  and  Moon  forget  their 
old  decree ; 

But  we  in  nature's  latest  hour,  O  Lord  !  will  cling  to 
Thee. 


YOUTH  vs.  TIME. 

EY  MARY-ANN  JEWSBURY. 

Youth  went  suing  to  time  one  day. 

But  not  in  the  spring-tide  clear  ; 
It  was  in  winter,  cold  and  grey, 

On  the  eve  of  the  dying  year. 
Youth  danc'd  into  the  sage's  cell. 
With  his  nodding  plume  and  jingling  bell; 
'■  Give  you  good  day,"  said  the  frolic  mime, 
And  doffed  his  cap — not  a  word  said  Time. 

Time  sat  posting  his  books  that  night 

(All  the  world  is  in  his  debt,) 
That,  e'er  he  issued  more  "  bills  at  sight," 
None  might  tlic  balance  forget. 
Youth  peep'd  o'er  his  shoulder  with  laugh  and  jeer, 
Saying — "  What,  have  we  old  Rothschild  here  ? 
But  prison  and  penance  are  naught  to  me. 
Since  I  myself  have  a  debt  'gainst  thee." 

Time  looked  up,  with  his  scythe  beside  him, 

And  face  commercially  long, 
While  the  lock  on  his  forehead  said — "Wo  betide 
him, 

Time's  exclicquer  is  strong." 
Youth  turned  over  the  ledger  of  life, 
"  You  have  noted,"  quoth  he,  "my  follies  and  strife, 
But  where  arc  the  promises  made  me  here, 
Wiien  I  called  on  your  worship,  this  day,  last  year.' 

"  You  were  but  a  bug-bear,  you  said,  to  the  old, 

That  youth  was  your  darling  joy, 
And  for  me  your  sands  should  be  mix'd  vfith  gold, — 

I've  not  had  a  grain,  old  boy. 
'Tis  not  the  thing,  when  gentlemen  meet. 
That  each  should  call  the  other  a  cheat  ; 
But  pay  me  each  promise,  ere  morning  chime, 
Or  else  1  must  call  you  out,  friend  Time." 


Time  preached  Youth  a  lecture,  long. 

On  his  expectations  vain. 
And  bade  him  be  thankful  if  one  so  strong, 

Let  even  Hope  remain  : 
Much  as  the  wolf  in  the  tale  of  note, 
When  the  stork  had  plucked  the  bone  from  his  throat, 
Called  it  reward  for  kindness  dene. 
That  he  let  her  abide  with  her  head  still  on. 

And  so  they  reasoned  with  pro  and  con, 

Like  a  lawyer's  each  reply, 
'fill  Time  bade  Youth  pack  up  and  begone, 

For  the  hour  of  twelve  was  nigh ; 
And  his  wings  he  must  plume,  and  his  glass  rub 
bright, 

Before  he  commenced  his  New  Year's  flight ; 
"  Pay  me,"  said  Youth,  "  ere  I  leave  your  cell ;" 
"  I'll  give  you  a  promise,"  said  Time, — "farewell." 


SONG  OF  THE  SISTERS. 

(from  "  vallery;  or  the  citadel  of  the  lake," 
bv  c.  d.  sillery.) 

XIMENA. 

The  rose  that  blushes  bright  to-day, 

May  wither  on  the  morrow  ; 
The  bird  that  tunes  its  merry  lay. 

May  change  its  notes  to  sorrow. 
The  beaming  eye  which  smiles  in  light, 

May  cease  the  cheek  adorning ; 
The  heart  that  dearly  loves  to-night, 

May  falter  in  the  morning. 
Ah  !  no — ah !  no, 

The  heart  can  alter  never  ; 
Its  ceaseless  flame  still  burns  the  sama. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

ZARA. 

The  sweetest  flowers  bloom  but  to  die. 

The  loveliest  rose  must  wither  ; 
The  lark  forget  its  summer  sky, 

The  bee  forsake  the  heather. 
The  truest  friends  that  ever  met. 

Met  only  to  be  parted  ; 
The  happiest  love  *hat  glows,  may  yet 

B»  cross'd  and  broken-hearted. 
Ah  !  yes — ah  !  yes, 

The  brightest  eye  may  languish ; 
The  gentlest  breast  find  only  rest, 

Beyond  a  world  of  anguish. 

XIMENA. 

The  peacock  with  his  plumage  bright, 

From  rainbow  bowers  must  sever ; 
The  pheasant  with  her  spots  of  light, 

Must  fall,  and  die  forever. 
The  love  within  a  broken  heart 

It  strove  in  vain  to  cherish, 
Must  also  from  its  form  depart, 

But  not,  like  these,  to  perish. 
Ah  !  no  1 — ah  I  no, 

A  dearer  hope  is  given, 
That  all  our  giicf  shall  find  relief 

In  love,  in  bliss,  in  Heaven! 


EPIGRAM. 

Aspasia's  cheeks,  in  termeil  drest. 
With  tender  love  my  heart  inspired. 

My  lips  her  beauteous  roses  press'd. 
And  took  off  all  that  I  admired. 


THE  LAWYER  AND  CLIENT. 
TWO  Lawyers,  when  a  knotty  cause  was  o'er. 
Shook  hands  ond  were  as  good  friends  as  before  ; 
"Zounds,"  says  the  losing  client,  "how  came  you 
"  To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just  now  V 
"  Thou  fool,"  says  one,  "we  lawyers  tho'  so  keen, 
"Like  shears,  ne'er  cut  ourselves,  but  what's  be- 
tween." 

PUZZLE. 
Stand         take         to  taking 
I  U         throw  my 


The  ways  of  God  vindicated. — A  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  when  asked  in  writing  by  a  perfect  stranger 
at  a  public  meeting,  "What  made  all  things,"  took 
up  his  chalk,  and  wrote  on  a  large  board,  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
"The  same  child  when  asked  in  a  similar  way,  "why 
did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world,"  wrote  under 
it — "This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners."  The  visiter  then  put  a  question,  which 
any  of  us  would  have  feared  to  propose,  lest  it  should 
have  produced  an  unhappy  effect  ;  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  have  confidence  in  the  child's  ability,  and 
he  asked,  "Why  were  you  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
when  I  can  both  hear  and  speak  ?"  For  a  moment 
the  boy  looked  at  the  question  with  a  countenance 
rather  expressive  of  sorrow,  but  it  soon  beamed  with 
acquiescence  in  the  divine  will,  and  he  took  up  the 
chalk  and  wrote,  "  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight." — Col.  Star. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr.  Bab- 
cock,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Gould,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Palfiay,  daughter  of  Mr  Warwick  Palfray, 
sen.  of  this  town. 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  John  Thornton  to  TVIiss  Charlotte 
Beers. 

At  Danvers,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowles,  Mr.  Aaron  Wilkinson  to  Miss  Mercy  F. 
Wilson. 

At  Andover,  Francis  Cogswell,  Esq.  of  Ossipee, 
N.  H.  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Marland  ;  Mr.  Moody  Rus. 
sell,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Frances  F.  Wardwell,  of  A. 

At  Boston,  Mr.  Joshua  Day,  of  Gloucester,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Boardman. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Hitchings,  to  Miss 
Esther  Dolliver. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Caulfield,  aged  G8.— 
Mrs.  Betsy  Dodge,  aged  42,  widow  of  the  late  John 
Dodge,  Esq. 

Mrs  Susan  Francis,  aged  79,  wife  of  Capt  Thom- 
as Francis. 

Joseph  Newhall,  son  of  Mr  Gilbert  Newhall,  aged 
19. 

In  this  town.  Widow  Elizabeth  Teague,  aged  50 
— Funeral  this  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  from  her  late 
residence  in  County  street. 

At  Beverly,  Mrs  Ruth  Lovett,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lovett. 

At  Danvers,  Mr.  Nathan  H.  King,  aged  27. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  Trevett  Mansfield  Rhodes,  to  Mis» 
Eliza  Munroe. 

In  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  a  child  of  Mr.  Da- 
vid Morgan,  aged  about  2  years. 

At  Newbury,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Jacob  Pearson, 
aged  70.  Capt.  Charles  Burrill,  aged  72. 

At  Westernport,  Maryland,  12th  inst.  Mrs.  Mary 
Howell,  aged  one  hundred  and  eight  years. 
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GLOVES   and   CORSETTS  made,  and  fplaia 
Sewing  of  all  kinds  done,  by 
MRS.  SALLY  BOTT, 
May  26.  Essex  St.  near  Beckford  St. 
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[concluded.] 
Hester  returned  to  her  father's  house  that  day,  and 
remained  there  thenceforward  with  her  two  children. 
The  cottage  which  she  had  occupied  since  her  mar- 
riaoje,  was  given  up  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  litlle 
furniture  it  contained,  when  sold,  her  husband's  cre- 
ditors allowed  her  to  keep,  out  of  respect  for  her- 
self, and  pity  for  her  misfortunes.    It  was  an  addi- 
tional burden  which  Mr.  Lloyd  was  ill  able  to  bear ; 
but  his  trust  was  in  hirn  whose  command  it  is  that 
we  should  succour  the  distressed,  protect  the  father- 
less, and  do  all  manner  of  good.     In  the  bosom  of 
her  family,  in  the  discharge  of  her  maternal  duties, 
in  the  occupation  afforded  her  by  superintending  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  some  of  her  neighbors, 
whicli  enabled  her  to  meet  many  of  her  own  person- 
al e.xpenses,  without  drawing  upon  her  father's  slen- 
der laeans,  and  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  vall«y 
of  Tintern,  her  mind  gradually  recovered  much  of 
its  former  tranquillity.     A  more  pleasing  retreat 
could  not  easily  be  found. — "The  woods  and  glades 
intermixed," — (to  adopt  the  language  of  one  who  has 
been  pronounced  an  oracle  in  all  that  concerns  the 
picturesque,) — the  winding  of  the  river, — the  variety 
of  the  ground, — the  splendid  ruin,';  contrasted  with 
the  objects  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  line  formed  by 
the  summits  of  the  hills  which  include  the  whole, 
making  altogether  a  very  enchanting  piece  of  scene- 
ry.   Every  thing  around  breathes  an  air  so^calm'and 
tranquil,  so  sequestered  from  the  commerce  of  life, 
that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  man  of  warm  imagina- 
tion, in  monkish  times,  might  have  been  allured  by 
such  a  scene,  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  it." 

In  such  a  scene  did  Edmund,  the  son  of  David 
Morgan,  pass  his  youth  ;  and  had  he  lived  in  "monk- 
ish times,"  by  such  a  scene  would  his  worm  imagin- 
ation have  been  allured,  and  he  himself  have  be- 
come a  monk  of  holy  Tintern.  It  was  his  supreme 
delight,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  wander  the  livelong  day 
amid  the  wild  and  craggy  steeps,  the  tangled  thick- 
ets, the  solitary  glens,  and  the  variously  wooded 
slopes,  of  that  magnificent  amphitheatre,  laid  out  by 
the  hand  of  nature.  It  was  no  less  his  delight  to 
linger  round  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  abbey,  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  descended  upon  them,  or  when 
the  pale  moon  partially  illuminated  their  grey  walls, 
or  streamed  in  trembling  radiance  through  the  ivy- 
wreathed  windows.  At  such  moments,  his  imagin- 
atton  would  carry  him  back  to  the  period  when  it 
was  the  abode  of  living  piety ;  when  the  vesper 
hymn  pealed  along  its  echoing  cloisters  ;  and  when 
all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  religion  which  in- 
-flamed  the  mind  by  the  seduction  of  the  senses, 
reigned  in  sacred  grandeur  beneath  its  roof.  Some- 
times he  would  people  the  ruin  with  the  creations  of 
his  heated  fancy,  summon  from  their  graves  the  sha- 
dowy forms  of  holy  men  who  had  died  there  in  ages 
past,  and  believe  he  saw  the  visions  of  his  brain  em- 
bodied before  his  eyes. 

In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  aught  of  ancestry  may  be  believed. 
Descending  angels  have  conversed  with  men, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

At  the  period  now  described,  Edmund  Morgan  was 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  was  no  common  boy  ; 
and  his  grandfather,  who  had  watched  the  dawnings 
of  his  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  prided  him- 
self upon  his  cultivrtion  of  both.  Enthusiasm  was 
its  basis.  In  whatevsr  he  engaged,  it  was  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  nature.  It  may  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  he  qi-.i;;kly  mastered  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  were  within  the  compass  of 


Mr.  Lloyd  to  teach,  and  who  was  also  anxious  that 
he  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive education.    But  how  was  his  benovolent  desire 
to  be  accomplished.    He  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  it, 
and  he  was  too  friendless  to  obtain  it  from  patron- 
age. Accident  at  length,  if  such  events  in  the  life  of 
man  may  rightly  be  called  accidents,  saapod  his  des- 
tiny.    Some  trifling  circumstance,  so  unheeded  at 
the  time,  that  no  distinct  recollection  rtf  it  survived 
the  occurrence,  brought  him  into  contact  with  an 
eccentric  old  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
had  signalised  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
the   apparent  caprice   with  which    he  bestowed 
his  bounty.    The   last  act  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  talked  of,  was  his  stocking  a  small  farm  for 
an  industrious  young  man,  and  giving  him  besides  a 
hundred  pounds  to  begin  with,  to  whom  he  had  nev- 
er spoken  till  he  called  upon  hira  to  announce  his 
intention.  But  he  had  observed  him  frequently,  in  his 
walks,  laboring  early  and  late,  in  a  little  garden 
which  was  attached  to  his  cottage;  and  had  learned, 
upon  inquiry,  that  he  kept  an  aged  mothei,  and  a 
sister,  out  of  the  workhouse,  by  lijs  scanty  earnings. 
It  was  Edmund's  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Squire  Jones,  in  the  way  described  ;,  and  it  was 
not  long  after  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  asking  a  few  questions  about 
him.    The  good  old  man  spoke  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion of  his  pupil  and  grandson,  but  witlr  despondency 
of  his  future  prospects.    "  I  have  reared  him  as  my 
own,"  said  he,  "  from  his  cradle,  and  I  should  close 
my  eyes  in  peace,  if  I  could  know  or  reasonably 
hope,  so  goodly  a  branch  would  not  be  left  to  floa 
like  a  worthless  weed  upon  the  stream  of  time." — 
"  He  shall  be  planted,"  replied  Squire  Jones.  "Send 
■for  the  boy.    But  never  mind,       now     You  know 
in  what  soil  he  will  be  most  likeiy  to  inu.ve.    I  wiH 
call   again   to-morrow."      To-morrow   came — the 
choice  was  made,  and  Edmund  was  to  study  for  the 
Church,  at  Oxford,  (the  great  ambition  of  his  youth- 
ful mind)  upon  an  ample  allowance  secured  to  him 
by  Squire  Jones,  in  such  a  way  as  nothing  but  his 
own  misconduct  could  forfeit. 

If  Edmund  was  the  pride  of  his  grandfather,  he 
was  no  less  the  idol  of  his  mother,  who  would  some- 
times think  that  Heaven  had  bestowed  such  a  treas- 
ure upon  her,  in  compensation  for  what  had  been 
taken  away. — Pernaps  her  love  for  Edmund  was 
somewhat  heightened,  by  the  circumstance  that  she 
had  lost  her  first  child  when  it  was  only  four  years 
old,  and  he  had  become,  therefore,  her  only  one ; 
but,  in  truth,  his  own  affectionate  disposition,  his  in- 
genuousness of  character,  and  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, were  of  themselves  sufficient  passports 
to  all  the  love  of  a  fond  mother's  heart.  And  Hes- 
ter was  a  fond  mother,  though  not  a  weak  one.  She 
looked  forward,  with  dejected  feelings,  to  the  now 
approaching  moment  of  her  first  separation  from  her 
dear  boy  ;  but  she  was  too  gratefully  conscious  of 
the  benefit  he  was  to  derive  from  that  separation, 
to  repine  at  it. 

There  had  always  been  one  subject,  which  when- 
ever it  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Hester,  was  most 
painful  and  distressing  to  her.  It  was  the  mystery 
of  Edmund's  birth.  She  could  not  tell  him  his  fath- 
er was  a  convict,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  believe 
any  one  else  had  done  so.  She  could  not  even  tell 
him  that  he  lived  ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  leav- 
ing Monmouth  prison,  down  to  that  of  which  we  arc 
now  speaking,  no  tidings  of  him  had  reached  her. 
Neither  he  nor  old  Morgan  had  written  a  single  line 
to  any  relative  or  friend  they  bad  left  behind.  All 
she  ever  learned  concerning  him,  was,  that  ho  had 
arrived  safely  at  New  South  Wales.  Edmund,  when 
a  child,  would  often  talk  of  his  father,  merely  be- 
cause the  word  was  constantly  upon  the  lips  of  his 


playmates,  and  because  he  saw  they  had  fathers. 
But  as  he  grew  older,  and  began  to  reflect,  a  thous- 
and little  circumstances  presented  themselves  to  hi« 
mind,  which  convinced  him  there  was  some  myste- 
ry, though  he  knew  not  what,  that  hung  over  his  in- 
fancy. Once,  and  only  once  he  asked  his  mother, 
"Who  is  my  father  And  where  is  he  .'"'  But  the 
silent  agitation  of  Hester,  for  she  «ould  not  answer 
him,  sealed  his  lips  upon  that  subject  ever  after- 
wards. 

Edmund  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  went 
to  the  University,  and  he  remained  there,  with  the 
usual  visits  at  home  during  the  vacations,  till  he  was 
one  and  twenty.    The  progress  he  made  in  his  stud- 
ies, and  character  he  bore  for  strict  propriety  of  con- 
duct, well  justified  the  munificent  liberality  of  hie 
patron. — But  he  was  denied  one  gratification,  that  of 
gladdening  his  grandfather's  pride  in  him,  by  th« 
display  of  his  scholastic  attainments.    The  good  old 
man,  full  of  years  and  ripe  in  virtue,  had  breathed 
his  last,  from  the  inroads  of  disease,  not  long  after 
he  had  seen  the  wish  nearest  his  heart  realized.  Ed- 
mund was  with  him  when  he  died,  and  he  followed 
him  to  the  grave  with  feelings  which  emphatically 
told  him  how  he  could  have  loved  and  how  mourned 
— a  father  !    By  the  interest  of  his  benefactor,  (who, 
the  more  he  saw  and  the  more  he  knew  of  Edmund, 
found  what  had  originally  borne  the  stamp  of  a  be- 
nevolent whim  merely,  gradually  assuming  the  bet- 
ter quality  of  a  permanent  desire  to  befriend  him,) 
the  curacy  of  Tintern  was  reserved  for  his  benefit, 
when  he  should  be  duly  qualified,  by  ordination,  to 
assume  its  pastoral  functions.   Meanwhile,  the  plaoa 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  was  supplied  by  a  neighboring  clergy- 
man, to  whom  the   fatigues  of  double  duty  were 
sweetened  by  something  beyond  the  allotted  stipend, 
ont  of  the  purse  of  Squire  Jones. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Mo-gan  was  in  his  three-and 
twentieth  year,  when,  as  the  curate  of  Tintern,  ho 
took  possession  of  the  little  parsonage  house  in 
which  his  youth  had  been  passed,  and  which  was 
endeared  to  him  by  the  recollection  of  almost  every 
incident  in  his  yet  spring-tide  of  life,  that  could  shed 
a  charm  upon  the  retrospect.    He  brought  to  the 
sacred  office  a  larger  stock  of  theological  erudition, 
and  a  mind  naturally  of  a  higher  order,  than  had  be- 
longed to  his  grand-father  ;  but  in  the  purity  of  his 
life,  in  the  holiness  of  his  zeal,  and  in  his  exemplary 
discharge  of  the  numerous  duties  that  belong  to  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  had  an  example 
ever  present  to  his  memory,  which  was  Ms  cr>nstant 
prayer  he  might  be  able  to  follow.    '      '  ,,iv  cir- 
cumstance troubled  the  calm  and  ;    •  l  a!  i'  of 
the  serene  current  of  his  life.    A  !■■  iv  v  rrrlcl— some 
untold  sorrow — lay  like  a  canker  at  his  mother's 
heart ;  its  ravages  were  undermining  her  health,  and 
contracting  with  fearful  rapidity,  the  already  too 
little  space  which  stretched  between  her  and  the 
grave. — Her  wan  features,  her  secret  tears,  whose 
traces  were  frequently  visible  in  her  swollen  eyes 
when  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  those 
unbidden  sighs  that  would  burst  from  her  at  times, 
as  if  her  heart  were  full  to  breaking,  caused  Ed- 
mund many  a  sleepless  night  and  many  a  waking 
hour  of  melancholly  thoughts. — There  had  ever  been 
so  much  of  unreserved  communication'between  him- 
self and  his  mother,  upon  all  things  save  this  one, 
that  he  felt  he  had  here  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the 
sanctuary  of  her  grief,  because  he  concluded  she 
must  have  sufficient  reasons  for  drawing  around  it 
so  impenetrable  a  veil.    When,  however,  ho  per- 
ceived what  inroads  it  was  making  upon  a  life  so 
dear  to  him,  he  no  longer  could  be  restrained  by 
these  delicate  considerations.    A  higher  duty  than 
even  the  respectinspired  by  filial  obligations — the  sa- 
cred duty  of  his  calling,  which  enjoined  him  to 
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breallie  the  word  of  comfort  over  the  wounded  and 
mourning  spirit,  made  him  resolve  to  seoli  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tenderly  imploring  from  his  mother  a  dis- 
closure of  the  afiliction  that  preyed  thiis  fat-ally  upon 
her  peace  of  mind.  But  crc  he  found  an  opportuni- 
ty, events  forced  themselves  a  passage  to  liis  ear. 

His  mother  entered  his  room  one  morning  in  ex- 
treme agitation.  "You  havo  heard,"  said  she,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  "of  the  dreadful  business  that  took 
place  last  week  ;  of  the  murder,  for  so  it  is  consid- 
ered, of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Buaufort's  game  keepers, 
in  a  scuffle  between  him  and  the  poacher,  Isaac 
Price." 

"I  have,"  replied  Edmund,  'and  the  wretched  man 
■will  surely  bo  hung  if  he  is  taken.' 

"He  is  taken,"  answered  Mrs.  Morgan, 'and  lodg- 
ed in  Monmouth  jail.' 

"It  is  the  law  of  God  and  man,"  said  Edmund, 
"that  whoso  sheddeth  the  blood  of  another,  his  own 
blood  shall  be  the  atonement.  This  Isaac  Price, 
moreover,  is  spoken  of  as  a  culprit  inured  to  many 
crimes  ;  one  wiio  has  walked  in  the  paths  of  vice  all 
his  life.  But  why  this  excessive  agitation,  my  dear 
mother.'  What  is  it  that  troubles  you  so  g:evious- 
!y,  and  that  has  so  long  troubled  you  ?" 

'•You  shall  know,  Edmund;  for  it  is  better  you 
should  hear  it  from  my  lips,  than  from  those  of  others, 
and  concealment  is  now  no  longer  possible.  Isaac 
Price  is  your  father  '." 

"r>Iy  father  1"  exclaimed  Edmund  ;  and  he  spoke 
not  another  word.  His  mother  wept  bitterly.  For 
."several  minutes  they  sat  in  silence  ;  the  tiioughts  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  travelling  through  a  miserable  past, 
and  those  of  her  son  aDsorbed  in  the  conflict  of  pres- 
ent amazement  and  future  suffering.  He  had  found 
a  father,  but  the  first  impulse  of  his  feelings  was  to 
blush  at  the  discovery.  He  had  learned  the  secret 
of  liis  birth, and  the  knowledge  ofittinged  hischeek 
with  shame.  He  waited  till  his  niotlier  became 
more  calm,  and  then  prepared  to  listen  to  a  tale 
wliich  he  knew  must  leeply  afflict  him.  She,  with 
»s  much  composure  as  she  could  command,  related 
all  the  circumstanoKS  attending  hor  marriage  with 
David  Morgan,  and  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
tranaportedT  But  in  what  she  disclosed,  Edmund  at 
ouce  discovered  the  cau.ie  of  that  ceaseless  sorrow 
which  had  so  long  harrassed  her.  The  terra  of  his 
sentence  having  expired,  and  his  flither  being  dead, 
David  obtained  pass  ige  back  to  England  ;  and  it 
v,'as  in  the  summer  of  the  year  following  that  in 
v.'liich  Edmund  went  to  Oxford,  that  he  re-appeared 
in  hi?  native  place.  He  did  not  make  himself 
known  ;  and  indeed  his  appearance  was  so  altered 
in  the  seventeen  years  he  had  been  absent,  that  no 
one  could  have  recoa-nizad  liim  at  first  sight.  But 
he  prowled  about  the  neighborhood  ;  and  one  eve- 
ning, when  Hester  was  Viralking  out  alone,  he  sud- 
denly presented  himself  before  her.  She  was  alarm- 
ed, tiiinking  ho  was  some  man  who  intended  to  in- 
sult, or  perhaps  rob  her.  He  called  her  by  her  name  ; 
his  voice  awakened  the  recollection  of  him  in  her 
t)iemory,  and  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  she  knew 
it  was  her  husband. 

He  made  a  few  enquiries  about  herself,  her  father, 
and  hor  children  ;  but  told  her  he  never  meant  to 
trouble  hor  by  claiming  her  as  his  wife.  "I  am  poor 
enough,"  said  ho,  "and  I  suppose  you  are  not  over 
ri.-li  ;  but  when  I  want  a  guinea,  1  shall  not  be  par- 
ticular iij  looking  to  you  for  it ;  and  I  expect  you 
will  not  begrudgn  to  get  rid  of  me  upon  such  easy 
terms.  If  you  have  any  money  in  your  pocket  now, 
it  is  more  than  I  have  in  mine,  and  a  fev7  shillings 
wi)l  be  aci!cptable  to  me.'  Hester  gave  him  what 
s!ie  bad  ;  but  befor.^  slie  could  Uttor  a  word  in  reply, 
he  had  turned  upon  Iiis  heel  and  entered  a  coppice 
bv  the  road  side,  obo^^rvlng  as  he  wont  away,  "Re- 
tii^mber,  if  you  wish  to  be  free  from  David  Morgan, 
you  will  not  deny  Isaac  Price,  whenever  he  st>nds 
or  watches  for  you."  From  that  time  he  had  con- 
tinued to  pcrsccule  her  ;  sometimes  by  threatening 
messag.;:!,  and  sometimes  by  dogging  her  steps,  so 
that  sliB  almost  dreaded  to  leave  tlie  parsonage 
house.  How  he  contrived  to  live  she  could  only 
surmise  from  v,-hat  she  heard  about  him,  every  now 
and  ilien,      Isaac  Price,  till  at  length  tlie  affray  be- 


tween him  and  one  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  game 
keepers  led  to  the  awful  catastrophe  which  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  as  a  murderer. — Then,  too, 
it  began  to  be  whispered  in  Tintorn,  that  Isaac  Price 
the  poacher,  was  no  other  than  David  Morgan,  who 
had  been  transported  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  who  was  the  father  of  that  excellent  young  man, 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Morgan. 

Edmund  listened  to  this  recital  with  deep  atten- 
tion ;  and,  when  it  was  concluded,  he  exclaimed,  af- 
ter a  short  pause,  "Mother,  I  will  see  my  father.  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him  in  this  world,  which  he  must 
soon  leave  :  but  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  next;  and 
his  eternal  soul  must  not  perish.  I  will  visit  him  in 
prison  ;  talk  with  him  ;  and,  if  Almighty  God  bless 
my  purpose,  I  may  become  an  instrument,  in  his 
hands,  for  bringing  him  to  the  true  repentance  of  a 
contrite  sinner." 

There  was  consolation  to  Hester's  heart  in  these 
words  of  her  son  ;  and  her  sorrow  was  not  without 
gladness,  when  she  thought  of  the  good  work  which 
filial  piety  might  accomplish. 

The  very  next  day,  Edward  went  to  Monmouth, 
and  procured  an  interview  with  Isaac  Price.  He 
did  not  disclose  himself ;  but  assumed  the  character 
of  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Morgan  merely;  sent  by  her  to 
know  if  there  were  any  service  which  she  could  ren- 
der him  in  his  present  situation.  It  may  be  iniagin- 
ed  with  what  feelings  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
him  who  was  his  father  in  the  degraded  condition  of 
a  felon  and  a  murderer.  His  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  a  powerful 
make  of  body,  and  a  countenance  which  indicated 
a  rough  and  daring  spirit,  rather  than  the  prevaleiice 
of  ferocious  passions.  Plis  eye  was  dull  and  heavy, 
and  sunk  deep  into  his  head  ;  and  on  his  right  cheek 
there  were  the  traces  of  a  severe  wound,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  he  had  received  in  his  desperate  strug- 
gle with  the  gamekeeper.  The  top  of  his  head  was 
entirely  bald  ;  and  when  his  fiat  was  off,  the  bold 
projection  of  his  forehead  gave  a  vigorous  and  de- 
termined character  to  the  geiveral  expression  of  his 
face.  He  scarcely  looked  at  Edmund  while  speak- 
ing to  him — but  once  or  twice  their  eyes  met,  and — 
it  might  be  fancy — but  his  manner  seemed  disturbed, 
as  if  some  dimly  remembered  resemblance  of  feat- 
ures once  familiar  to  him  were  suddenly  awakened  : 
for  Edmund  was  exceedingly  like  his  mother.  To 
tlie  pretended  message,  of  wliich  Edmund  represent- 
ed himself  as  the  bearer,  his  answer  was,  that  "he 
knew  of  no  service  which  Mrs.  Morgan,  or  any  body 
else,  could  render  hini,  unless  she  could  save  his 
neck  from  the  halter;  and,  if  she  would  supply  him 
with  money  to  paj'  the  lawyers  well,  perhaps  he 
might  get  off."  Edmund,  who  felt  deeply  shocked 
at  this  reprobate  speech,  and  at  the  reckless  insensi- 
bility it  evinced  of  the  awful  situation  in  which  his 
father  stood,  said  he  would  undertake  to  promise  for 
Mrs.  Morgan  that  whatever  money  might  be  requir- 
ed to  obtain  from  him  the  utmost  benefit  of  legal  as- 
sistance, should  be  ready.  He  then  endeavored,  in- 
directly, to  lead  him  into  a  conversation  upon  the 
nature  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
the  certain  consequences  of  his  conviction  ;  but  he 
maintained  a  sullen  silence  ;  and,  at  last,  manifested 
no  equivocal  symptoms  of  a  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  the  interview.  Edmund,  therefore,  took  his 
leave. 

It  wanted  full  two  months  of  the  time  when  the 
assizes  would  commence  ;  and,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  Edmund  sought  frequent  opportunities 
(sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  week) 
of  visiting  his  father,  as  the  Messenger  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan; but  at  none  of  those  v'sits  did  David  give  him 
to  understand  he  was  indebted  for  this  solicitude,  on 
her  part,  to  that  which  was  the  real  cause.  Ed- 
mund, at  length,  beheld  the  ripening  harvest  which 
wag  to  reward  his  hallowed  labours.  Inspired  with 
a  holy  ardour,  beyond  what  even  his  sacred  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  heaven  could  excite  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  his  fervent  piet}'  exalted  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  a  father's  salvation  he  was 
seeking;  every  impulse  of  his  heart  and  nnnd,  ev- 
ery energy  which  religion  could  animate,  was  em- 
ployed to  regenerate  the  sinful  nature,  and  touch 


the  hardened  bosom  of  the  criminal.  Much  he  con- 
sidered, was  accomplished,  when  he  had  brought  hirn 
into  such  a  state  of  feeling  that  he  would  listen  pa- 
tiently and  attentively  to  his  mild  yet  earnest  exhor- 
tations, though  they  elicited  no  corresponding  dem- 
onstrations of  repentant  sorrow.  But  most  was  he 
rejoiced,  and  most  assured  did  he  then  feel  of  ulti- 
mate success,  when  as  he  was  one  evening  about  to 
depart,  after  having  enforced,  with  more  than  his 
usual  eloquence,  the  great  doctrine  of  sincere  re- 
pentance and  a  true  reconciliation  unto  God,  through 
the  Redeemer,  his  father  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
in  a  voice  of  supplication  almost,  rather  than  of  en- 
quiry, said,  "When  shall  I  see  you  again,  sir  .'"  He 
had  never  before  manifested  the  slightest  desire  for 
his  return  ;  and  his  doing  so  now,  was  a  grateful  ev- 
idence to  Edmund  that  his  awakened  heart  began  to 
hunger  for  the  words  of  eternal  life, — for  the  conso- 
lation of  believing,  with  a  devout  and  lively  faith, 
if  we  confess  oursins,"God  is  faithful  and  righteous 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  make  us  clean  from  all 
wickedness.  " — Nor  was  this  a  delusive  promise.  T^^! 
seed  of  righteousness  had  been  sown  ;  the  tree  had 
taken  root ;  and  the  diligent  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard saw  its  green  branches  shoot  forth,  bearing 
goodly  and  pleasant  fruit. 

Tlie  day  of  trial  came,  and  David  was  arraio-ned 
as  a  criminal  before  man  ;  but  stood  before  his  jud- 
ges as  one  who,  having  made  his  peace  with  God, 
was  prepared  to  atone  for  the  life  he  had  taken,  by 
the  just  forfeiture  of  his  own.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him.  He  heard 
it  with  an  air  of  composure  and  resignation,  which 
even  they  who  knew  not  the  conversion  that  had 
been  wrought  within  him,  still  recognised  as  the 
workings  of  acontrite  heart,and  not  as  the  insensibi- 
lity of  an  obdurate  and  callous  man.  He  returned  to 
his  cell,  and  greeted  Edmund,  whom  he  found  wait- 
ing for  him,  with  a  serene  smile,  that  seemed  to 
say,  the  last  mortal  pang  will  soon  be  past,  and  you 
have  taught  my  soui  how  to  pray  for  mercy,  and 
hope  for  happiness  hereafter.  The  short  interval 
that  remained  to  him  before  he  ascended  the  scaffold 
was  so  employed,  and  his  demeanor  such,  that  Ed- 
mund's heart  yearned  to  receive  a  blessing  from  his 
lips  which  were  now  washed  pure  from  guilt.  He 
could  not  endure  the  thought  that  his  father  should 
quit  the  world  in  ignorance  that  the  son,  whom  he 
knew  not,  had  been  a  shining  light  to  shew  him  the 
path  of  salvation.  And  yet  he  feared  lest  the  dis- 
closure might  discompose  his  thoughts,  and  bring 
them  back  again  to  earth.  He  was  thus  unresolved, 
and  the  fatal  morning  approached.  Edmund  passed 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  night  with  his  father, 
in  those  solemn  exercises  of  devotion  which  are  the 
fitting  preparations  of  an  immortal  soul  for  heaven. 
The  dim  light  of  a  lamp  foil  upon  his  features  as  he 
bent  over  a  Bible  whicli  lay  open  before  him,  and 
from  which  he  was  reading  such  passages  as  were 
most  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  his  father. 

David  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  sudden  emo- 
tion, and  exclaimed,  "It  is  very  striking!"  Ed- 
mund looked  up.  "  I  was  thinking  at  that  mo- 
ment," he  continued,  "of  one  whom  it  would  have 
delighted  me  to  see  ere  I  die,  though  I  have  never 
mentioned  her  to  you,  sir,  as  my  wife.  But  you  are 
her  friend,  and  1  hope  you  have  found  cause  to  speak 
of  me  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  I  may  feel  assured  of 
her  forgiveness  for  all  the  misery  I  have  occasioned 
her." 

"My  mother,"  exclaimed  Edmund,  with  an  em- 
phatic solemnity  of  voice,  "is  on  her  knees  this  night 
to  pray  for  you,  and  to  join  her  intercessions  with 
those  of  your  son." 

David's  breathing  was  quick,  and  his  whole  frame 
violently  agitated  ;  but  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"Father  !  '  cried  Edmund,  and  knelt  before  him. 

David  took  his  son's  hands  and  pressed  them  con- 
vulsively to  his  bosom,  but  still  he  could  not  speak, 
though  he  wept  as  a  child.  In  a  few  minutes  ths 
struggle  was  over,  and  he  was  able  calmly  to  learn 
how  mysteriously  the  will  of  God  had  brought  about 
his  conversion  by  the  holiness  of  his   wn  i^sue. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  only  z  w  hours  now 
remained  before  he  would  ha>-e  to  suffer  the  brief 
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ajTonv  of  a  death  which  no  longer  appalled  him  by 
its  terrors.  Ha  earnestly  entieated  Edmund  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  scaffold,  that  he  might  see  with 
how  much  Christian  fortitude  he  could  meet  his 
doom.  It  was  a  dreadful  task,  but  he  shrunk  not 
from  it.  He  walked  by  his  father's  side.  As  they 
passed  through  one  of  the  yards  leading  to  the  place 
of  execution,  David  stopped  and  spoke  to  his  son. 
"It  was  on  this  very  spot,"  said  he,  "that  I  first  look- 
ed upon  you,  then  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  your 
mother  ;  and  she  held  you  to  me  and  bade  me  kiss 
you;  and  1  did  so.  Jt  was  my  first  kiss.  Receive 
here,  my  son,  my  last  ;  and  if  I  am  worthy  to  beg 
a  blessing  from  heaven  upon  you,  may  your  life  be 
spared  till  a  child  of  your  own  shall  smooth  your 
path  to  the  grave,  as  you  have  smoothed  mine  !'  So 
Baying,  he  bent  forward,  pressed  his  lips  gently  on 
the  forehead  of  Edmund,  then  walked  on  with  a  firm 
step,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  David  Morgan  had  sat- 
isfied alike  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by  rendeiing 
life  for  life. 

"s Xl  E  M  : 

tuksday  noon,  july  7,  1829. 

Mr.  Editor, 

While  perusing  a  late  number  of  the  Chiistian 
Mirror,  1  noticed  an  article  on  "Temper,"  and  1  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  truth  and  good  sense 
contained  in  it,  that  I  could  not  but  think  it  would 
be  a  very  fit  article  for  your  Miscellany — intended 
not  only  for  the  amusement,  but  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  Ladies. 

Would  that  this  subject  was  thought  more  of  at 
the  present  day.  For  what,  I  would  ask, contributes 
more  to  our  happiness  in  the  marriage  state,  than 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  disposition  in  the  Wife — 
to  sympathise  with  us  in  adversity  and  prosperity — 
to  strew  our  path  with  roses,  and  thus  make  our 
journey  through  life  pleasant  and  easy.  I  confess, 
Mr.  Editor,  1  think  the  author  of  the  article  referred 
to  is  rather  uncharitable  to  our  sex,  in  calling  them 
"  strange  creatures" — and  tkis  too,  because  they 
sometimes  become  "  disaffected,  dissatisfied  and  in- 
different, after  they  are  married."  Would  that  they 
were  justly  deserving  of  the  epithet  "strange,"  for 
the  ladies'  sake  ;  but  1  fear  that  they  too  oft  have 
just  cause  for  such  disaffection,  dissatisfaction,  and 
indifference.  Oft,  too  oft  have  I  seen  life  become  as 
a  blank,  a  burden,  and  something  far  from  being  de- 
sirable— and  simply  for  this  reason,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  the  "pitiless  pelting  of  a  con- 
tinual storm" — of  scolding.  Before  marriage  all  is 
pleasantness,  kindness,  and  amiableness — not  an  an- 
gry word,  look,  or  action — -all  is  frankness,  open- 
faeartedness,  simplicity,  loveliness,  and  every  thing 
else  that  can  be  desired  or  wished  for  by  man.  Af- 
ter marriage- — Alas  !  how  changed  the  scene  !  She 
now  has  gained  the  utmost  of  her  heart's  desire-r-ker 
victim  is  secure.  Her  language  is  peremptory — 
"  do  so  and  so,  or  thou  shalt  tremble — thou  shalt 
know  into  whose  hands  thou  hast  entrusted  thy  hap- 
piness and  thy  welfare."  I  would  not  insinuate  that 
such  is  always,  or  even  generally  the  case.  By  no 
means.  But  only  that  such  is  too  often  the  case — 
that  it  does  frequently  happen.  Hov.'evcr,  I  have 
already  said  much  more  than  1  intended  when  I 
commenced,  and  will  therefore  close  by  submitting 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  reader  a  copy  of  the 
article  : 

"  TEMPER.  Ladies,  and  especially  married 

ladies,  ought  to  know   that  inon  are   what  el- 


derly maidens  are  apt  to  denominate  "strange 
creatures," — and  here,  by  the  way,  we  do  not 
mean  "  strange,"  because  they  refuse  to  marry 
when  they  can,  but  "strange"  because  they  become 
disaffected,  dissatisfied,  and  indifferent,  after  they 
are  married.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  or  remove 
this  mental  indisposition,  every  lady  should  be  care- 
ful to  exhibit  only  her  most  endearing  proper- 
ties. If  at  times,  (and  we  must  suppose  it  to  be 
occasionally  only  that  such  an  event  could  happen) 
she  finds  herself  ont  of  temper,  she  should  with- 
draw from  the  family  circle,  and  in  secret  re- 
treat await  the  settling  of  the  turbid  waters. — 
Nothing  in  the  common  occurrences  of  domestic 
life,  will  sooner  exasperate  a  husband,  than  a 
zvife's  ill  temper.  Next  to  ill-temper,  comes  what 
is  termed  an  irritable  and  fretful  temperament.  This 
is  by  some  considered  as  the  least  infirmity  of  the 
two — but  we  can  sajr,  wo  to  the  man  who  has  the 
latter  to  contend  with  ;  better  can  he  endure  the  pe- 
riodical blows  of  a  woman's  weapon,  (a  broom-stick) 
than  the  "  pitiless  pelting"  of  a  continual  storm  of 
scolding." 

The  author  might  well  have  added — "better fur 
him  had  he  never  been  born."'  X. 

MEMOIR  OF  PRINCESS  WOLFENBUTTEL, 
OF  RUSSIA, 

DURING   HER  EXILE  AT  THE   ISLE   OF  BOURBON. 

The  virtuous  and  beautiful  Charlotte  Christiana 
Sophia  de  Wolfenbuttel,  was  born  in  the  year  1G94, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  the  wife  of  Czarovitz 
Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy — a 
man  of  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious  character,  who 
had  conceived  such  an  unaccountable  aversion  to 
her,  that  his  personal  ill  treatment  of  her,  during  a 
very  precarious  state  of  health,  was  such  as  was 
thought  likely  to  endanger  her  life  ;  and  the  mon- 
ster having  reason  to  believe  she  would  not  recover, 
left  her,  and  retreated  to  his  country  house. 

The  Countess  of  Konismark,  who  attended  during 
her  illness,  naturally  concluding  that  she  would  one 
day  perish  from  the  brutal  disposition  of  the  Czaro- 
vitz, formed  a  scheme  to  induce  the  women  about 
the  princess  to  give  out  that  she  was  dead  ;  and  a 
bundle  of  sticks  was  interred  in  her  stead  with  fune- 
ral solemnity. 

The  orders  which  the  tyrant  had  given  to  bury 
the  princess  without  delay  or  ceremony,  favored  the 
deception  ;  and  she  was  removed  to  a  retired  spot  in 
order  to  recover  her  health  and  spirits  ;  which  object 
was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  she  set  off  for  Pa- 
ris, accompanied  by  an  old  German  domestic,  in  the 
character  of  her  father ;  the  Countess  ofKonisuiark 
having  secured  for  her  all  her  jewels  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  and  clothed  her  in  the  habili- 
ments of  common  life.  Here  she  made  but  a  short 
stay  ;  and  having  hired  a  female  servant,  proceeded 
to  a  sea-port,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Louisiana.  Here  her  figure  and  manners  sttrac- 
ted  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
an  officer,  named  D'Auband,  who  had  formerly  been 
in  Russia,  immediately  recollected  the  royal  fugitive  ; 
and  though  he  could  at  first  hardly  persuade  himself 
of  the  reality  of  vsrliat  iie  saw,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  pretended  fallier,  and  soon  form- 
ed so  intimate  a  friendship  with  him,  that  they  a- 
greed  to  live  under  one  roof. 

This  chaiming  society  had  not  long  subsisted,  be- 
fore riews  reached  the  colony  announcing  the  death 
of  the  Czarovitz  Alexis.    D'Auband  llien  took  the 
opportunity  to  declare  to  the  princess  his  knowledge 
of  her:  at  the  same  time  offering  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  her  service,  in  order  to  conduct  her  back  to 
Russia:  but  she  had  experienced  the  insufficiency  of 
royalty  to  confer  happiness,  and  chose  rather  to  en- 
joy the  peace  and  tranquility  of  retirement,  than 
to  return  again  into  the  scenes  of  splendid  ambition. 
"O  knew  they  but  their  happiness  !  of  men 
The  happiest  tliey,  who,  far  from  public  rage. 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired. 
Drink  tlie  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life." 


All  she  required  of  D'Auband  was  a  promise  of  in- 
violable secrecy ,  and  ho  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
obey  her  commands  ;  but  though  she  had  refused  his 
kind  services,  she  was  not  herself  insensible  to  tha 
tender  passions  with  which  her  virtues  and  her  beau- 
ties had  inspired  his  bosom. 

Their  reciprocal  attachment  daily  increased  ;  and 
the  death  of  her  old  and  faithful  domestic,  together 
with  motives  of  the  purest  delicacy,  induced  iier  to 
give  D'Auband  her  hand  in  marriage.  This  circum- 
stance added  a  new  veil  to  her  real  condition  ;  and 
thus  she,  who  had  been  destined  to  wear  the  diadem 
of  Russia,  became  the  humble  but  happy  wife  of  a 
lieutenant  of  infantry  ! 

In  the  succeeding  year  she  had  a  daughter,  whom 
she  nursed  herself,  and  educated  with  a  truly  pa- 
rental solicitude  in  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  in  various  other  branches  of  polite  liter- 
ature. 

Ten  happy  years  had  elapsed  when  D'Auband  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  which  required  an  operation  to 
be  performed;  and  it  became  necessarv  for  them  to 
embark  in  the  fitst  vessel  for  France  for  that  purpose. 

The  most  skilful  surgeons  were  engaged  on  this 
occasion,  and  his  wife  waited  upon  him  with  the 
most  tender  and  patient  attention  and  affection  till 
the  time  of  his  recovery.  In  a  short  time  after,  the 
lieutenant  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  the 
French  East  India  Company  a  major's  commission 
for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

While  the  above  business  was  in  agitation,  the 
princess,  walking  one  morning  in  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries  with  her  daughter,  with  whom  she  was 
conveising  in  the  German  language,  their  conversa- 
tion attracted  the  notice  of  marshal  de  Saxe,  who 
was  passing,  and  who  immediately  recollected  her. 
He  was  preparing  to  address  her,  when,  with  great 
confusion  and  embarrassment,  she  begged  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  a  more  retired  spot,  in  order  to  avoid 
observation;  and  there,  after  enjoining  the  strictest 
secrecy,  she  acknowledgeu  herself  to  him. 

By  appointment,  the  marshal  paid  her  a  visit  at  her 
own  habitation  on  the  following  morning,  where 
she  recited  to  him  her  adventures,  together  with  the 
share  which  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Konismark, 
had  in  them. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  rnonths,  the  major  D'- 
Auband, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  proceeded  to 
to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon;  when  the  marshal,  according 
to  agreement,  was  at  liberty  to  inform  the  King,  who 
was  at  Versailles,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  prin- 
cess, who  immediately  ordered  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine to  write  to  the  governor  of  Bourbon  to  treat  the 
major  and  his  family  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
To  the  kind  offices  of  the  king  she  was  likewise  in- 
debted for  the  representation  of  her  situation  to  her 
niece,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  gave  her  an  in- 
vitation to  come  and  reside  with  her,  on  condition 
she  would  quit  her  husband  and  daughter;  but,  with- 
out hesitation,  she  rejected  the  splendid  offer,  and 
preferred  her  domestic  and  conjugal  pleasures,  in 
this  remote  and  peaceful  retirement,  to  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  wealth  and  royalty. 

A  Sunday  or  two  ago,  a  minister  from  Derbyshire 
being  engaged  to  preach  at  Sheephead,  took  for  his 
text  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew,  4th  verse— "If  any 
man  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloak  also."  In  the  course  of  his  ser- 
mon, ho  strenuously  enforced  the  Christian  duty  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good  ;  but  to  his  no  little  as- 
tonishment, when  he  was  about  to  enter  his  gig, 
which  stood  in  an  adjoining  yard,  he  found  that  his 
coat  and  cloak  were  both  gone — the  thief  liaving 
written  on  the  wall  with  chalk,  "1  have  taken  your 
cloak,  and  hope  you  will  give  me  your  coat  '' 

London  paper. 

The  duties  of  domestic  life,  exercised  by  woman  in 
social  shade,  seem  as  necessary  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  her  charms  as  shelter  and  shower  are  to  the 
rose — confirming  its  beauty  and  incrsaaing  it  frag- 
rance. 
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LADIES*  MISCELLANY, 


THE  FOUJVT. 

SONG— To  tfit  Air  of  "  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloth." 

BV  WItLIAM  O.  B.  PEABODT. 

Where,  oh!  where  shall  fancy  borrow 
Peace  to  gild  this  hour  of  sorrow? 

Thus  to  part,  it  breaks  my  heart: 
Speak,  oh!  speak  not  ol  to-morrow; 

Never  shall  we  meet  again 
Till  our  hearts  have  lost  their  lightness, 

And  our  love,  depressed  by  pain, 
Withers  from  its  morning  brightness. 
Yet 't  is  all  a  vain  endeavor 
Fond  and  faithful  hearts  to  sever: 

Time  destroys  hopes  andjoys> 
But  the  memory  lives  forever. 

Can  our  hearts,  by  sorrow  shaded 
Till  their  early  bloom  is  faded, 

Wear  again  the  flowery  chain 
Which  our  youthfcl  hands  have  braidedi' 

Yes,  affection  lives  for  years, 
Though  the  lips  in  sighs  may  breathe  it; 

Still  the  chain  will  bind,  though  tears 
Fall  upon  the  hands  that  wreathe  it. 
For 't  is  all  a  vain  endeavor 
Fond  and  faithful  hearts  to  sever: 

Love  inspires  no  dying  fires  ; 
Waked  but  once,  they  burn  forever. 

When  our  star  of  life  descending, 
Dtfwn  the  western  heaven  is  bending. 

Deep  repose  our  eyes  will  close. 
Dust  to  dust  in  calmness  blending. 

Heart  with  heart  shall  blend  above. 
Where  aifection's  bands  are  surer; 

For  earth  hath  known  no  stronger  love^ 
Heaven  hath  never  blessed  a  purer. 
Oh!  't  is  all  a  vain  endeavor 
Fond  and  faithful  hearts  to  sever: 

Death  destroys  the  earthly  joys; 
But  the  heavenly  live  forever. 


From  the  JV.  V.  Courier  ^  Enquirer. 
STANZAS. 
'Tis  not  one  gush  of  bitter  tears, 

To  flow  no  more  for  aye; 
One  night  of  sgony  and  fears, 
Amid  the  bloom  of  days  and  yearr, 

To  quickly  pass  away; 
]  t  is  the  anguish  of  the  heart, 
That  we  no  more  must  meet  or  part. 

The  blighted  spirit  hopeth  not; 

Its  living  hope  is  fled: 
Tis  not  one  cold  and  dreary  spot, 
la  life's  warm  sunshine  soon  forgot, 

One  idol  perished; 
One  fair  bud  dropping  to  the  ground, 
And  thousands  springing  up  around. 

It  is  the  bosom's  balmless  pain, — 

Idol  and  altar's  overthrow; — 
And  all  earth's  sorcery  in  vain, 


Would  rear  the  magic  shrine  again; 

Its  ruin  lies  below. 
Wet  with  the  spirit's  inward  tears, 
Hid  with  the  ivy  shade  of  years. 

Oh  think  not,  though  the  early  flower 

Springs  lightly  from  the  touch, 
That  the  hot  breath  of  tempests  power, 
The  mildew  blight  of  midnight  hour, 

Will  always  leave  it  sHch; 
The  forest  oak  may  mock  decay, 
But  the  young  flawer  must  fade  away. 

In  later  years  the  heart  may  bear 

The  weary  load  of  woe. 
And  the  deep  pang  of  lasting  care 
May  pass,  and  leave  the  spirit  there 

Unbroke  and  strong  below; 
But  the  young  heart  receives  its  weight, 
Trembles — sinks — dies — all  desolate. 

HINDA. 

From  the  American  Manufacturer^ 
TO  A  STAR. 

BY   J.    G.  WHITTIER. 

Wonderful,  yet  familiar!  fadeless  gem. 
Set  by  the  hand  of  an  gels,  in  the  arch 
Of  the  eternal  heaven!  how  beautiful 
Thy  soft  light  resteth  on  the  unquiet  sea. 
That  gathereth  up  its  waves,  as  if  the  winds 
Of  yesterday,  were  prisoned  in  its  depths, 
And  struggling  to  be  free! 

The  hazy  clouds^ 
Pale  relics  of  the  recent  storm,  have  drawn 
Their  thin,  grey  shadows  out  upon  the  sky, 
And  curtained  in  its  beauty.    Thou  alone 
Lookest  upon  the  darkness.    The  great  wave 
That  Cometh  upward  to  the  guarded  shore. 
With  its  eternal  thunder,  hath  received 
Thy  solitary  beam,  yet  pauses  not 
In  its  mad  turbulence.    So  have  I  seen 
The  light  of  woman's  love,  poured  out  upon 
The  darkness  of  man's  soul,  yet  hushing  not 
The  tempest  of  its  passions, — a  blest  beam 
Crossing  the  troubled  surges  of  the  mind, 
Like  moonlight  glimpsing  on  a  sky  of  storm. 

Sole  watcher  of  the  heavens  !    I  have  not  learned 
Chaldea's  mystic  faith,  yet  thou  dost  seem 
The  emblem  of  a  solitary  heart, 
Companionless  like  mine.    No  kindred  star 
Hath  gladness  in  thy  presence;  and  thy  light 
Falleth  upon  the  waters,  like  the  love 
Of  a  young  heart  apon  the  hollow  world', 
Unanswered,  unregarded. 

Friendship. — A  false  friend  is  like  the  shadow 
of  a  dial — it  appears  in  clear  weather,  but  vanishes 
on  the  approach  of  a  cloud.  Is  there  a  friend  in- 
deed ?  Thou  wilt  know  her  when  thy  acquaintance 
forsake  thee.  Will  she  defend  thy  innocence,  when 
all  men  accuse  thee  falsely Will  she  bear  reproach 
i  unjustly  for  thy  sake  ?  Take  her  to  thy  bosom  :  she 
is  a  jevf  el  of  high  price — a  diamond  of  inestimable 
value. 

Lively,  good  huTiored  old  ladies,  are  like  what 
raisins  are  to  fresh  grapes.  They  are  withered  ;  but 
they  are  also  preserved,  and  appear  to  advantage  in 
the  freshest  company. 


for  the  miscei.lant. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  send  you  the  Ladder  of  Life,  or  rather  more 
properly  the  several  steps  taken  by  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  from  the  moment  of  Admiration,  to  that 
moment  which  frequently  occurs,  viz.  of  Separation. 

Let  every  Lady  and  Gentleman  carefully  ctamina 
this  Ladder  for  themselves,  and  then  say  hoio  many 
and  rcAai  are  the  steps  t^fii/  have  taken — .And  may- 
no  one  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  themselves  far 


down  upon  the  descending  part  of  it. 


Yours,  &c. 

PHILETHES. 

8. 

Solemnization. 

9.  Possession. 

7. 

Acceptation. 

10.  Rumination. 

6. 

Agitation  of  the  Gentleman. 

11.  Altercation. 

5. 

Hesitation  of  the  Lady. 

12.  Irritation. 

4. 

Declaration  of  the  Gentleman. 

13.  Disputation. 

3. 

Approbation  of  the  Lady. 

14.  Desperation. 

2. 

Flirtation  of  the  Lady. 

15.  Detestation. 

1. 

Admiration. 

16.  Separation. 

MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Jewett 
Maxfield,  to  Miss  Electa  Smith. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer,  Mr.  Israel  Herrick,  to  Misg 
Mary  Baldwin. 

By  Rev  Mr  Colman,  Mr  Samuel  R.  Gray,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stone  White,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  White,  jun.  Esq. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Downing, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Annabel,  of  Beverly. 

In  MaxMehead,  Mr.  John  Cass,  to  Miss  Arabella 
Lovett. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr  Willard  Younger,  to  Miss  Sal- 
ly Bray. 

In  Boston,  by  the  Rev  Mr  Streeter,  Mr.  Jamea 
Henry  Le  Bosquet,  of  Haverhill,  Ms.  to  Miss  Sarah 
Rix,  daughter  of  Mr  Nathaniel  R.  of  Haverhill, 
N.  H. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs.  Hepsibah  Lovejoy,  aged  47. 

Last  evening,  John  Andrew,  Esq.  aged  55 — one  of 
our  most  public  spirited  and  respected  citizens.  Fu- 
neral this  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  from  his  late  resi- 
dence in  Newbury  street. 

Suddenly,  Miss  Ruth  Henfield,  aged  34. 

In  Danvers,  Mrs.  Abigail  S.  wife  of  Mr.  Amos 
Fletcher,  aged  32. 

In  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Mary  Allen,  aged  77. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  Henry  Alley,  aged  32. 

In  Saugus,  widow  Anna  Howard,  aged  77. 

In  Manchester,  Mary  Frances,  infant  child  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Cheever. 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Samuel  Merrill,  aged  25,. 
late  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  Yale  Collage. 

At  New  Market,  Rev  Curtis  Coe,aged  79. 

In  Limington,  Maine,  26th  ult.  Mrs  Mary  Howe,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  103years  and  4  months.  She  has 
left  a  husband  a  few  weeks  younger  than  herself, 
with  whom  she  has  lived  in  the  marriage  state  about 
84  years. 


QU'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  nam- 
bers  already  printed^  
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THE  STUDENT  IN  LOVE. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  cold,  and  cheerless,  and  sol- 
itary autumn  days,  which  every  one  remembers  with 
n.  solemn  countenance,  in  which  the  sky  was  cover- 
ad  with  dull  grey  clouds  ;  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
blew ,  and  blew,  from  that  endless  fountain  of  mist 
and  storm,  and  lowering,  east,  and  the  rain  came 
pattering  down  in  all  the  monotonousness  of  a  long 
storm.,  that  a  stranger  dismounted  from  his  horse  at 
Mr.  Archer's  gateway,  and  approached  with  measur- 
ed pace  the  old  stono  mansion,  which  stood  in  an- 
cient simplicity  and  strength  at  the  lane  end,  the  re- 
sidence of  that  worthy  gentleman  and  his  interest- 
ing family.  Th  e  long  thin  face  and  plodding  step 
of  the  stranger,  bespoke  him  a  student,  on  a  travel 
to  recruit  his  health,  worn  threadbare  by  the  long 
aummer  days  of  studious  application  through  which 
he  had  passed.  And  so  he  proved  to  be — Though, 
ere  his  name  was  announced,  or  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction produced,  the  old  servant,  in  obedience  to 
the  standing  rule  of  the  country,  had  unsaddled  his 
horse,  and  led  him  to  a  comfortable  repast  in  the 
barn. 

No  one  who  has  not  wandered  far  enough  from  the 
confines  of  the  city  to  be  a  stranger  and  alone  in  a 
strange  country,  can  realize  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness that,  on  a  day  like  the  one  we  have  described, 
springs  up  in  the  heart  at  the  reception  the  traveller 
meets  with  at  the  farmer's  fire-side — even  before  he 
is  invited  he  feels  himself  a  welcome  guest,  for  the 
servant  who  comes  cheerfully  forward,  takes  his 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  tells  him  he  wiU  put  up. — 
Then  the  master  of  the  house  greets  hirii  with  an 
open  hand  and  a  pleasant  face,  and  le.ads  him  to  a 
warm  and  comfortable  seat,  by  the  clean  fire-side — 
and  the  family  bid  him  sucii  a  cordial  welcome — no 
parade,  no  sickening  ceremonies,  no  bows  and 
scrapes,  no  formal  introductions,  but  the  frank,  open 
hearted  invitation  to  "  make  yourself  at  home,  '  so 
given  as  to  force  you  to  believe  and  feel  that  you  are 
indeed  at  home.  Such  was  the  reception  of  our 
young  gentleman,  whose  face  gradually  rela.ved  its 
severity,  while  he  sat  amidst  the  family  group,  and 
warmed  and  dried  himself,  and  sipped  a  glass  of 
prime  cider,  and  cast  a  glance  alternately  at  Mr.  Ar- 
cher, who  sat  opposite,  perusing  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  at  his  two  beautiful  daughters,  who 
were  engaged  at  the  table  with  their  needles. 

The  stranger  had  brought  such  credentials  as  se- 
cured him  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  family,  in 
whose  mansion  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  resident, 
and  partook  in  all  the  innocent  amusements  which 
tend  to  throw  a  peculiar  charm  over  the  leisure 
hours  of  a  summer  in  the  country,  Towards  the 
young  ladies,  his  deportment  was  somewhat  reserv- 
ed— and  as  this  was  attributed  to  his  secluded  hab- 
its, rather  than  to  any  natural  timidity,  they  were 
only  the  more  anxious,  by  their  kind  and  familiar  at- 
tention, to  render  his  situation  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ant, and  when  the  period  which  put  a  limit  to  his 
visit  arrived,  he  left  the  mansion,  and  returned  to 
his  home  and  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

But  precisely  the  same  circumstances  sometimes 
originate  far  different  impressions  in  different  minds. 
Our  young  student  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with 
the  youngest  of  Mr.  Archer's  daughters,  and  sure  he 
was  that  he  had  nmple  testimony  of  the  attachment 
being  reciprocated — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sisters,  in  common  with  all  the  family,  regj-rded 
their  late  guest  as  a  fiiend,  but  simply  as  a  fiieilW. 

Plodding  on  his  weary  way,  Wilton,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  our  hero,  sent  many  a  longing  thought 
to  the  scene  of  his  summer  ramble,  and  formed  a 
thousand  resolves  about  the  future  prosecution  of 
his  attachment ;  v;hen,  one  day,  happening  to  pick 
up  a  country  paper,  that  had  strayed  into  the  office, 


he  read  the  astounding  intelligence  that  Matilda  Ar- 
cher was  married!  His  head  dropped  into  his  hand, 
and  his  heartbeat  with  tremendous  violence,  for  full 
thirty  minutes ;  and  as  he  regained  self-possession, 
he  lost  at  once  all  fortitude  and  reason.  The  first 
thing  he  thought  of  was  shooting  himself  outright — 
the  second,  writing  a  desperate  letter  to  the  faithless 
girl-^and  tlie  third,  was  to  arm  himself  with  a  letter 
and  pklol,  and  post  in  person  to  Mr.  Archer's,  ac- 
cuse his  frail  mistress  of  her  perfidy,  and  blow  out 
his  brains  in  her  presence. 

This  last  plan  was  put  in  course  of  execution. — 
Down  he  posted,  like  a  madman — and  having  arrived 
at  the  gateway,  he  dismounted  ;  forgot  to  tie  his 
horse,  who  very  quietly  turned  his  head  homeward 
and  walked  off,  and  entered  the  parlour,  bespattered 
as  he  was  with  dirt — his  hair  standing  on  end,  and 
his  right  hand  firmly  grasping  his  pistol.  The  first 
face  he  met  was  that  of  his  fair  tormentor, 

So  madaro,"  said  ^e,  fiercely,  "you  are  mar- 
ried I" 

"  Mo  !"  said  the  astonished  girl — '•'  why,  Mr.  Wil- 
ton, I  am  not  marVied— -It  is  my  sister  !" 

"  By  heavens,''  returned  the  student,  as  the  recol- 
lection flashed  upon  his  mind — ''I  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  nam^j'^'H 

The  poor  felloe's  acquaintance  had  been  of  so  par- 
ticular a  kind  that  he  had  reilly  forgotten  Mr,  Ar- 
cher's youngest  daughter  bore  the  sweet  name  of 
Julia. 

I  never  heard  the  remainder  of  the  story-— but  it 
always  comes  into  my  mind,  when  I  read  of  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  or  loam  that  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances has  been  jilted  in  a  courtship.  These 
matters,  it  secins  to  me,  cannot  b;  well  done,  when 
they  turn'  out  as  thoy  soiaC"i.I.'..»..iw;  dc 

Emporium. 

THE  SUDDEN  MATCH. 

The  heedlessness  and  desperation  with  which 
mortals  rush  into  enterprises  where  life  is  uselessly 
endangered,  the  insanity  which  leads  a  man  to 
stand  up  and  be  shot  at,  in  atonement  for  the  insult 
he  has  received,'are  powerful  sarcasms  on  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  ;  but  to  me  they  arc  far  less 
inexplicable,  than  the  thoughtless  haste  with  which 
multitudes  rush  into  matrimony.  I  do  not  mean 
thoughtlessness  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  afi:'airs,  for 
I  believe  the  old  fashioned  creed,  that  an  early  union 
with  a  virtuous  and  discreet  wife,  is  likely  to  make 
a  man  richer,  as  well  as  happier  than  h«  would  oth- 
erwise have  been.  But  what  can  be  hoped,  wlierc 
there  is  a  total  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection 
concerning  principles,  habits,  suitableness  of  charac- 
ter, and  mutual  affection.' — One  of  the  loveliest  and 
noblest  girls  1  ever  knev;  fell  a  victim  to  this  sort  of 
imprudence.  Her  father's  large  mansion  and  high- 
cultivated  farm  are  directly  in  sight  from  my  libra- 
ry window:  and  they  seldom  meet  my  eye  without 
recalling  her  youthful  figure  to  my  mind.  Above  all 
other  women  I  ever  saw,  she  had  a  strong  and  deep 
capacity  for  pure,  disinterested  love.  Her  mind 
was  vigorous  and  manly, — but  a  stranger  to  all  dis- 
orderly dreams  of  liberty  and  power;  for  her  thouglits 
and  theories  took  their  coloring  from  her  heart. 

At  nineteen  she  was  engaged  to  a  young  man 
apparently  worthy  of  her;  and  her  friends  warmly 
approved  of  the  choice.  It  was  not  until  the  ar- 
rangements for  her  wedc'ing  were  nearly  comple- 
ted that  she  discovered  herself  to  be  a  second  object 
of  affection,  and  that  her  forsaken  rival  was  fading 
under  disappointment  and  weariness  of  heart. 
Her  high,  romantic  feelings  recoiled  at  this — A 
mortal  foot  had  intruded  upon  the  fairies, — and  her 
dreams  were  gone  forever! — The  young  man  abash- 
ed at  her  eloquent  admonitions,  returned  to  his  first 


love,  from  whom  excessive  beauty  had  enticed  him; 
and  their  union  proved  a  happy  one.  As  for  the 
young  Octavia,  her  spirits  were  for  a  while  up- 
borne by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  nobly  ; 
but  love  with  its  dreamy  excitements,  and  all-en 
grossing  tenderness,  had  awakened  affections,  that 
would  not  return  into  the  caverns  of  the  soul.  Oc- 
tavia was  active  and  energetic, — her  mind  and  heart 
ever  busy  in  some  scheme  of  improvement  and  be- 
nevolence :  but  those  who  know  her  intimately  saw 
that  all  this  was  done  with  effort.  A  journey  was 
proposed;  and  in  a  few  months  Octavia  was  at  the 
Springs,  amid  the  dangerous  influence  of  flattery  and 
fashion.  In  six  weeks  she  returned  engaged!  She 
who  had  reflected  so  much  and  so  wisely  on  the 
chances  of  domestic  happiness,  had  suddenly  prom- 
ised herself  tt)  a  man  of  whose  principles  and  disposi- 
tions she  knew  nothing.  "After  all,  it  is  but  a  lot- 
tery," she  said;  "and  if  I  inquired  &  reasoned  a  year, 
I  might  be  decaived."  I  neither  liked  nor  believed 
this  doctrine;  I  thought  a  tolerable  share  of  discrim- 
ination would  enable  a  careful  observer  to  detect  the 
real  character  through  the  most  studied  drapery  of 
art.  Moreover,  1  did  not  like  the  gentleman.  Pie 
was  a  courtly  and  polished  favorite  of  the  drawing 
room;  but  there  was  a  vindictive  fire  in  his  eye,  and 
a  practiced  graciousnoss  about  his  mouth,  that  to 
me  indicated  an  ill-tempered  and  selfish  man.  Oc- 
tavia's  father  knew  him  to  be  of  goodly  parentage, 
and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune;  and  as  ho 
made  no  objection,  they  were  soon  after  married, 
with  much  of  the  'pomp  and  circumstance'  of  fash- 
ion. 

Three  months  after  I  visited  Octavia. — Something 
of  painful  embarrassment  marked  her  very  kind  re- 
ception of  me;  and  duriysw  my  stay  I  could  not  butob- 
serve  she  never  spoke  of  her  husband  except  in  the 
most  casual  way.  Her  manner  toward.3  him  was 
submissive  and  gentle,  but  it  seemed  like  the  sv;eet 
resignation  of  a  martyr.  He  was  seldom  at  homo; 
and  when  there,  his  conduct  was  cold  and  selfish  in 
the  extreme.  Once  when  she  began  to  read  a  nev/ 
book  with  much  eagerness,  he  bogged  her  to  lay  it 
aside,  as  he  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it  first  himself.  Another  time,  when  she  wa.s  very 
ill,  she  dropped  at  his  feet  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  she  had  just  poured  some  Cologne:  but  ho 
looked  at  it  without  moving.  I  arose  and  gave  the 
handkerchief  to  my  friend.  She  coloured  like  crim- 
son, and  raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  she  burst  into 
tears.  Poor  girl!  1  knew  the  misery  of  a  heart 
that  had  thus  poured  forth  its  waters  of  bitterness. 
We  never  spoke  on  the  subject;  but  from  that  day  I 
resolved  to  warn  all  young  ladies  against  marry- 
ing a  man  whom  thoy  had  known  only  G  weeks — and 
that  too  at  the  Springs, 

MassachusMs  Journal. 

T/ic  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at  loggerheads. 

By  the  following  extract  from  the  Mansfield  Ga- 
zette, it  will  be  seen  that  the  ladies  of  Medina  will 
not  be  spirited  away  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  of  Medina  are  determined  to  lose 
neither  spirit  nor  spirits. 

"  We  understand  that  the  young  ladies  of  Medina 
county  have  resolved,  that  they  will  not  receive  the 
addresses  of  any  young  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  using  spirituous  liquors.  The  young  gen- 
tlemen in  the  same  neighborhood,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, have  r^|p||lved,  that  they  will  not  seriously  pay 
their  addresses  to  any  young  lady  who  wears  cor- 
sets," 

This  is  right.    If  whiskey  has  slain  its  thousands, 
corsets  have  slain  their  ten  thousands. 

Conn.  Ccntincl, 
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LADIES'  MISCEI.1.ANY. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  June,  18J9. 

THE  DREAMING  CHILD. 

Al.is  !  wliat  kind  of  grief  should  thy  years  know? 

Thy  brow  and  clieek  are  smooth  as  waters  are 

When  no  hreatli  troubles  tlicni. — —Beauniout  &  Fletcher. 

And  is  thero  sadness  in  thy  dream,  my  boy  ? — 
What  should  tito  cloud  be  made  of,  blessed  child  ? 
Thy  spirit,  borne  upon  a  breeze  of  joy, 
All  day  hath  ranged  through  sushiue,  clear,  yet  mild. 

And  now  thou  tremblcst  1 — Wherefore  ? — in  thij  soul 
There  lies  no  Past,  no  Future.    Thou  hast  heard 
No  sound  of  presage  from  the  distant  roll, 
Thy  breast  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word. 

From  thee  no  love  hath  gone  :  thy  mind's  young  eye 
Hath  look'd  not  into  Death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home. 

Nor  hatii  thy  sense  been  quickened  into  pain, 
Uy  i'cverisli  watching  for  some  step  beloved, — 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever-changeful  train, 
;n,incing  like  dew-drops,  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  Passion  toss'd, 
How  art  thou  wildered  in  the  cave  of  Sleep  I 
My  gentle  child  !  midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost, 
Thus  in  mysterious  language  dost  thcu  ween  ^ 

Awake  !  iliey  sadden  me — those  early  tears 
First  gusliings  of  the  strong  dark  River's  flow. 
That  must  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  years — 
Th'  unfathomable  flood  of  human  woe  ! 

Awful  to  watch,  ev'n  rolling  tlirough  a  dream, 
Ffjroing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  Childhood's  eyea  \ 
Wake,  wake  !  as  yet  thy  life's  transparent  stream 
yhould  wear  tiie  tide  of  none  but  suiiuiier  skies. 

Come  from  the  shadow  of  tliose  realms  unknown, 
W'here  now  tliy  thouglits  dismay 'd  and  darkling  rove, 
Cume  to  the  kindly  region  all  thine  own, 
■'ftlp  Home  still  bright  for  tlioe  with  guaidian  Love  ! 

Happy,  fair  child  !  that  j'et  a  Motlier  s  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionar}'  strife  I — 
Oil  !  sriall  my  soul,  tiuis  wakcn'd  to  rejoice, 
Start  from  the  dream-Iiko  Vv'ilderness  of  Life 

LiTERCOURSE  OF  TiiK  SEXES. — What  makcs  those 
men,  wiio  associate  habitually  with  v/omen,  superior 
to  others  What  makes  that  woman,  who  is  iccus- 
toiiied  to,  and  at  ease  in  the  company  of  men,  supe- 
rior to  her  se.x  in  general  ?  Why  are  women  of 
France  so  universally  admired  and  loved,  fur  their 
colloquial  power Solely  because  they  are  in  a 
habit  of  free,  graceful  and  continual  conversation 
With  the  other  sex.  Women  in  this  way  lose  their 
frivolity  ;  their  faculties  awaken  ;  their  delicacies 
and  peculiarities  unfold  all  their  beauty  and  eapti- 
vation  in  the  si>irit  of  intellectual  rivalry.  And  the 
men  lose  their  pedantic,  rude,  dcclainato.iy  or  sullen 
manner.  The  coin  of  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  is  interchanged  continually.  Their  asperities 
are  rubbed  off;  their  better  materials  polished  and 
briglitened  ;  and  their  richness,  like  fine  gold,  is 
wiought  into  finer  workmanship  by  the  fiu'rers  of 
woman,  than  it  ever  could  be  by  those  of  man.  The 
iron  and  steel  of  our  character  are  hidden,  like  tiie 
harness  and  armor  of  a  giant,  in  studs  and  knobs  of 
gold  and  precious  stone,  when  not  v.  antod  in  actual 
warfare. 


A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall,  is  held  up  of  his 
friends  ;  but  a  poor  man  being  down,  is  thrust  away 
by  his  friends  ;  when  a  rich  man  is  fallen,  he  hath 
many  helpers  ;  he  speaketh  tilings  not  to  be  spoken, 
and  yet  men  justify  liim  :  the  poor  man  slipt,  and 
they  rebuked  him  ;  he  spoke  wisely,  and  could  have 
no  place.  When  a  rich  man  speaketh,  every  jnan 
holdetli  his  tongue,  and,  look,  what  he  sailli  they  e.x- 
tol  ii  fo  tlie  clonds  ;  but  il' a  poor  man  speak,  they 
gijy,  what  fellow  is  this  .'' 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  branches  of  modern  female  education, 
there  are  a  few  which  shed  a  greater  charm  about 
the  character,  than  that  of  writing  well.  By  writing 
well.  I  mean  both  the  j'ower  of  expressing  ideas  in 
elegant  language,  and  of  copying  that  language  up- 
on paper  with  neatness  and  grace.  The  young  la- 
dies of  the  present  age  can  scarcely  devote  too  much 
early  attention  to  tliis  invaluable  accomplishment. 
The  laughing  school  girl,  who  carelessly  scratches 
her  blotted  book,  with  letters  of  every  size  and  shape, 
and  who  feels  little  solicitude  as  to  her  manner  of 
speech,  if  she  can  make  herself  understood,  cannot 
comprehend  the  numerous  perplexities  and  mortifi- 
cations to  which  she  will  be  consequently  exposed, 
as  she  mingles  in  the  more  important  adventures  of 
mature  life.  An  awkwardness  in  forming  a  letter, or 
an  embarrassment  in  spelling  a  word,  may  be  called 
a  trifling  defect  when  compared  with  the  advanta- 
ges of  mdustry,and  the  enchantments  of  beauty — but 
I  have  known  serious  effects  result  from  trifles  less 
important.  A  facility  in  common  accounts,  and  an 
ease  in  the  light  transactions  of  business,  are  requi- 
site accomplisliments  for  every  wife,  and  most  cer- 
tainly a  knowledgeof  her  own  tongue,  so  as  to  clothe 
her  thoughts  with  clear  sentences,  is  a  qualification 
which  no  mother  could  despise.  After  all,  our  char- 
acter is  made  up  of  trifling  features,  which  should  be 
so  moulded  as  to  bear  tlie  test  of  severe  examina- 
tions, or,  however  celebrated  we  may  become,  we 
shall  want  that  most  winning  and  most  useful  art,  of 
making  our  most  intimate  friends  happy.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  there  are  different  orders  of  human  crea- 
tures, as  there  are  of  paintings.  Some  are  calculated 
to  dazzle  at  a  distance,  as  the  scenery  of  a  theatre— 
and  others  like  the  finest  efforts  of  the  artist's  gen- 
ius, although  not  distinguished  at  first,  become  after- 
wards more  admired  the  more  they  are  viewed.  We 
often  find,  that  those  whom  nature  has  gifted  with 
some  striking  quality,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  o- 
ther  respects.  Thus  an  admired  actor  is  sometimes 
a  bad  citizen,  and  a  great  hero  is  often  a  great  brute; 
and  thus  I  have  known  a  woman,  who,  in  the  ball 
room  attracted  every  eye,  and  assumed  an  amiable 
sweetness  of  manner,  sufiicient  to  captivate  every 
heart,  but  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  every  charm 
to  dignity  her  domestic  life,  and  illumine  the  miser- 
able darkness  of  her  own  home.  Of  all  characters, 
if  I  were  in  search  of  a  wife,  (and  no  one  knows  what 
flat  fortune  may  bring  about,)  1  should  look  for  such 
a  one,  a^  without  any  great  and  striking  talent  or 
beauty,  possessed  the  lesser  qualities,  aud  nice  pe- 
culianties  of  disposition.  The  one  seems  created  to 
dazzle  the  world  at  large — her  element  is  the  breath 
of  a  multitude,  and  her  excitement  depends  upon  the 
raptures  of  public  applause.  Her  beauty  is  like  a 
painted  banner,  that  is  hurled  in  the  ail,  and  flaunts 
in  the  broad  gaze  of  day.  But  the  other  resembles 
some  sweet  and  delicate  fl'.iwer,  which  shrinks  from 
the  rude  touch  of  the  passenger,  but  is  contented  to 
yield  its  sweet  perfume  for  the  single  being  vho 
cherishes  it  in  his  bosom.  In  every  light  it  is  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  its  tender  leaves 
and  become  more  enamored,  we  wonder  tliat  nature 
could  create  to  fair  a  production.  Voung  ladies  should 
consider  tiiis  subject  more  than  they  do. 

They  should  seek  to  educate  themselves  for  wives 
and  mothers  wlio  are  to  love  and  be  loved,  and  not 
merely  to  shine  through  the  ranks  of  fluttering  fash- 
ions, as  the  butterfly  I'rolics  through  the  transitory 
sweetness  of  spring,  and  perishes  beneath  the  firs!, 
rude  breeze.  •  

Reckeation. — Let  not  your  recreations  be  slavisli 
spenders  of  your  time,  but  choose  tliose  whicli  are 
heartfelt,  short,  recreative,  and  apt  to  refresh  you, 
but  at  no  hand  dwell  upon  them,  or  make  them  your 
emiiloyment ;  for  he  iiiat  spends  his  time  m  sports, 
and  calls  it  recreation,  is  like  him  whose  garment  is 
all  made  of  fringes,  and  his  meat  nothing  ljut  sauces  ; 
they  are  healthless,  changeable,  and  useless.  And 
therefore  avoid  such  games  wliich  requiie  much  time 
or  long  attendance,  or  which  are  apt  to  steal  thy  af- 
fections from  more  severe  employments.  For  to 
whatsoever  thou  hast  given  tiiy  afl'ections,  thou  wilt 
not  grudge  to  give  thy  time. — Jtrcmy  Taijlor. 


SALEM: 


TUESDAY  NOONj  JULY   14,  \t^-2'J. 


lD=Wo  recommend  to  our  readers  the  following 
"  Hi.vTS,"  from  the  Massachusetts  Journal,  writtea 
probably  by  Mrs.  Child,  the  lady  of  the  Editor  : 

More  Hints  to  People  of  Modeuate  Fortune 
Early  teach  children  to  take  the  whole  care  of  their 
own  clothes.  Talking  will  do  no  good,  so  lonfr  as 
their  own  carelessness  is  supplied  by  another's  at- 
tention. Make  them  depend  on  themselves.  In  all 
probability  there  will  be  a  time  when  care  and  anxie- 
ty must  come  upon  them  ;  at  all  events  it  is  wise  to 
prepare  them  for  such  contingencies.  In  this  coun- 
try we  are  too  apt  to  let  children  romp  and  idle  away 
all  the  time  they  are  out  of  school,  till  they  are  four- 
teen or  fifteen  ;  and  then  how  soon  the  pitiful  rival- 
ry of  fashion  and  vanity  begins  ! 

The  fact  is,  children  can  be  so  educated  as  to  taks 
a  pleasure  in  their  duty  ;  they  can  find  enjoyment 
in  usefulness  ;  and  is  it  not  well  tliat  they  should 
find  their  happiness  in  sources  over  which  time  and 
circumstances  have  no  power  ? 

'■Begin  early,"  is  the  great  maxim  for  every  thing 
in  education.  A  child  of  six  years  old  can  be  made 
useful ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  consider  every 
day  lost,  in  which  they  have  failed  to  do  some  little 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  eagei  inquiries 
they  make  whether  they  have  done  any  good,  and 
the  innocent  and  gleeful  pride  they  evince  when 
they  receive  assurance  that  they  have,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  habits  of  usefulness  are  not  naturally  felt 
as  bondage. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  you  ex- 
pend ;  even  to  a  paper  of  pins.  This  answers  two 
purposes.  It  makes  you  more  careful  in  spending 
money;  and  it  enables  your  husband  to  judge  precise" 
ly  whether  his  family  live  within  his  income.  No 
false  pride,  or  foolish  ambition  to  appear  as  others, 
should  ever  induce  a  person  to  live  one  cent  beyond 
his  income  of  vvhich  he  is  certain.  If  you  have  two 
dollars  a  day,  let  nothing  but  sickness  induce  you  to 
spend  more  than  nine  shillings.  If  you  have  one 
dollar,  do  not  spend  more  than  seventy-five  cents. 
If  you  have  but  a  half  a  dollar  a  day,  be  satisfied  to 
spend  forty  cents. 

To  associate  with  influential  and  genteel  people, 
with  an  appearance  of  equality,  unquestionably  has 
its  advantages;  particularly  where  there  is  a  familv 
of  sons  and  daughters  coming  upon  the  theatre  of 
life  ;  but,  like  all  other  external  advantages,  it  has 
its  proper  price,  and  may  be  bought  too  dearly. 
They  who  never  reserve  a  cent  of  their  income,  with 
which  to  meet' any  unforeseen  calamity,  '-pay  too 
dear  for  their  whistle,"  whatever  temporary  advan- 
tages they  may  derive  from  society. 

Self-denial  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  your 
income,  will  eventually  be  the  happiest  and  most  re- 
spectable course  for  you  and  yours.  It  you  are 
prosperous,  perseverance,  industry  and  good  charac- 
ter, will  not  fail  to  place  you  in  such  a  situation  as 
your  ambition  covets ;  and  if  you  are  not  prosper- 
ous, it  will  be  well  for  your  children  that  they  have 
not  been  educated  to  higher  hopes  than  they  will 
ever  realize. 

If  you  are  about  to  furnish  a  liouse,  do  not  spend 
all  your  money,  be  it  much  or  little.  Do  not  let  the 
beauty  of  this  tiling  and  the  cheapness  of  that  tempt 
you  to  buy  unnecessary  articles.  Dr.  Franklin's 
maxim  vi-as  a  wise  one  :  "Nothing  is  cheap  which 
wo  do  not  want." 

Buy  merely  v.-hat  is  absoiiitely  iiecessaiy,  and  let 
e.xpeiience  of  your  wants  .uid  your  means  dictate 
what  shall  be  afterwards  obtained.  If  you  spend  all 
at  first,  you  Vvfill  find  you  ii;ive  bought  many  thino-s 
you  do  not  want,  and  oiilted  many  you  do  want. 
Begin  cautiously.  As  riches  increase,  it  is  easy  to 
increase  in  hospitality  ;uid  splendour  ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways painful  and  inconv'ciiient  to  decrease.  Afte- 
all, these  things  are  viewed  :n  their  proper  liglitby  ihe 
judicious  and  respeciablc.  Neatness,  tastefulness 
and  good  sense  may  be  shovvn  in  tiie  management  of 
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a  small  household,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  little 
furniture,  as  well  as  upon  a  larger  scale.  The  cori- 
sidcration  gained  by  living  beyond  one's  income  is 
not  actually  worth  the  trouble  it  costs.  The  glare 
there  is  about  such  false  and  wicked  parade  is  decep- 
tive ;  it  does  not  in  fact  procure  valuable  friends,  or 
extensive  influence.  IMLore  than  that,  it  is  wrong — 
morally  wrong,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned; 
and  injurious  beyond  calculation  to  the  interest  of 
our  country.  To  what  are  the  increasing  beggary 
and  discouraged  exertions  of  the  present  day  owing  .'' 
A  multitude  of  causes  no  doubt  tend  to  increase  the 
«vil  ;  but  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  extrav- 
agance of  all  classes  of  people  !  We  never  shall  be 
prosperous  till  we  have  sufficient  moral  courage  to 
make  pride  and  vanity  yield  to  the  dictates  of  hones- 
ty and  prudence  !  We  never  shall  be  free  from  em- 
jJarrassment,  till  we  cease  to  be  ashamed  of  industry 
and  economy  !  Let  women  aid  in  the  needed  refor- 
mation. Let  their  husbands  and  fatliers  sec  them 
happy  without  finery  ;  and  if  these  friends  have  (as 
js  often  the  case)  a  foolish  pride  in  seeing  them  dec- 
orated, let  them  silently  and  gradually  check  this 
feeling  by  showing  that  they  have  better  means  of 
commanding  respect.  Let  the  exertion  of  ingenuity , 
economy  and  neatness,  prove  that  good  taste  and 
gentility  are  attainable  without  great  e.xpense. 

for  the  miscellanv. 

Mk.  Editor, 

"  Much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  justly  too," 
upon  the  impropriety  of  stigmatizing  a  worthy  and 
ofton-times  very  agreeable  set  of  people,  as  "  old 
maids" — but  I  believe,  let  them  say  what  they  will 
to  the  contrary,  that  ladies  verging  towards  thirty  or 
onwards,  begin  to  feel  very  uneas}',  and  have  many 
fears  of  escaping  an  establishment.  Now,  in  ordey 
to  place  my  friends  of  "a  certain  age"  properly  on 
their  guard,  assuring  them,  that  although  their  per- 
«onal  cliarnis  may  have  sadly  faded,  there  is  yet 
liope  or  danger  of  their  attracting  admirers  (or  hus- 
bands) 1  will  relate  a  short  story. 

"  There  is  in  the  State  of  New-Hampshire,  upon 
the  Concord  road,"  says  a  traveller,  "  a  spot  of  pe- 
culiar beauty  and  commanding  prospect,  and  one  al- 
together so  delightful,  that  I  may  say  with  truth,  I 
never  saw  the  like  among  the  many  beautiful  situa- 
tions of  New  England."  Upon  that  spot,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  most  bewitching  waters, 
woods,  and  distant  mountains,  stands  tlie  family 
mansion  of  the  Le  Bosquet's.  It  seems  but  as  yes- 
terday,  when,  after  sporting  in  the  fields  witli  my 
friends  the  little  Le  Bosquet's,  we  all  agreed  to  resort 
to  the  cool  shade  of  the  hazla  hedge  that  surrounded 
the  fish-pond,  and  whole  afternoons  were  liappily 
spent  in  watching  the  gold  and  silver  fish  leaping 
and  playing  in  the  sun-beams.  The  owner  of  this 
estate  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth.  He 
lost  his  wife  when  •his  daughters  were  quite  young, 
and  being  one  of  ardent  aff'ectionSj  he  doated  on  his 
shildren,  and  nothing  was  so  much  desired  by  tlie 
old  gentleman  as  to  see  them  safely  removed  from 
tho  danger  of  being  "  old  maids,"  so  firmly  was  cross- 
ness, peevishness  and  irascibility  connected  with  his 
ideas  of  tliat  state.  When  his  youngest  daughter 
had  attained  tho  age  of  twenty,  a  sea-faring  gentle- 
man of  family  and  manners  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  her  liaud  and  fortune.  Yielding  to  the 
advice,  and  almost  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  more 
than  to  her  own  inclination,  Jlft^s  Susan  became  J!/rs. 
Haviug  nrf  companion  but  her  father,  Ann  directed 
ker  attention  to  the  poor  of  the  village.    She  formed 


charity  schools,  visited  the  sick,  sympathized  with 
the  afflicted,  comforted  the  orphan  and  the  widow, 
and  was  contented  and  peaceful,  save  now  and  then, 
the  startling  fear  of  spending  her  days  in  "single- 
blessedness"  would  obtrude  upon  her  happiness  ;  for 
she  had  learnt  to  suppose  that  woman's  chief  end 
was  to  get  married. 

When  Ann  was  twenty-eight,  there  appeared  in 
the  village  a  stranger,  who  seemed  watching  for 
something,  and  if  the  truth  were  known,  ho  was 
watching  for  a  rich  wife.  Mr.  Le  Bosquet,  seeing 
that  he  appeared  like  a  gentleman,  thought  that  if  he 
could  bring  about  matters, it  would  be  a  good  match 
for  Ann,  and  accordingly  invited  Mr.  Brooks  to  his 
house,  and  lavished  upon  him  every  Attention  in  his 
power.  For  several  v/eeks  our  chevalier  treated  Ann 
with  perfect  sang  jroid,  and  she  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  respecting  his  merits;  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  his  eye  that  bespoke  cunning  and  an  evil 
temper,  and  she  often  thought,  how  terrific  he  must 
appear,  how  much  to  be  dreaded,  if  he  should  ever 
be  in  a  passion.  Matters  did  not  long,  however, 
pursue  so  sluggish  a  course  ;  suddenly  tlie  hitherto 
iiidifierent  Simeon  Brooks  was  changed-^a  new 
thought  struck  him,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
he  became  the  polite  beau  and  devoted  lover. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had  been  married  but  a  few  months 
when  her  father  died.  Mr.  B.  set  out  immediately 
for  the  Mansion,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  funeral, 
and  after  that,  HiQpropertij.  Upon  his  return,  after 
a  week's  absence,  his  wife  met  him  at  the  door  with 
a  smile  of  affection  and  a  proffered  hand,  but  hovi^ 
was  she  astonished  and  grieved,  when  her  husband 
passed  on  without  even  ijxiJving  at  her,  esclaiming, 
ia  a  surly  tone,  "1  want  some  supper — I  am  tired." 
He  had  never  treated  her  so  before,  and  the  truth 
flashed  upon  her  mind — that  her  father  Iiad  died  in- 
solvent, and  Brooks  was  vexed  and  disappointed. — 
From  that  moment  she  was  convinced  of  wliat  she 
had  so  often  feared,  that  she  was  married  for  her  ex- 
pected property,  and  that  another  was  tho  object  of  | 
her  husband's  love — and  who  it  wa^,  she  could  not 

doubt.     Emma  P  he  did  love,  if  his  gold-paved 

bosom  could  admit  so  delicate  a  plant  as  love.  She 
was  beautiful  and  young,  but  sho  was  a  poor  girl, 
and  it  would  not  do — avarice  was  his  ruling  passion, 
and  tlie  idol  of  his  sou!  prevailed. 

There  can  be  nothing  so  killing  to  a  female  heart 
as  unreturned  affection — and  tlie  heart  of  Ann  was 
formed  for  affection's  most  delicate  duties.  Her  sis- 
ter Susan  had  died  at  a  distance  just  before  her  fa- 
ther— intimate  friend,  she  had  none — and  she  must 
suffer  in  silence.  Tlie  amiable  Ann  Le  Bosquet  will 
never,  like  many  of  her  sex,  tear  from  her  heart 
the  image  of  the  i-.ufaithful  husband, — but  she 
loves  hiiu  dutifuU.j,  and  though  his  coldness  and 
cruelty  increases,  she  will  die  his  glavo  ;  for  her 
spirit  is  crushed,  shfi  iias  no  power  to  spring  from 
the  tyrannic  pressuro 

Batter  to  remain  an  "old  maid"  to  your  dying 
day,  than  to  marry  one,  who  you  have  tliu  least  rea- 
son to  suppose  loves  your  jortuna  better  than,  your- 
self Believe  me,  girls,  the  above  is  a  true  story  ; 
and  listen  to  my  advice,  never  to  marry  in  order  to 
escape  the  stigma  of  "old  maid" — for  a  good-natur- 
od,,kind-hearted,  obliging  lady  of  "no  particular  I 


age,"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  is  happy  withal. 

M.  V.  N. 


Corsets. — The  veteran  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  set  his  face  manfully  against  tho 
corset  mania.  One  of  his  late  papers  contains  a 
powerful  essay  on  the  subject  of  immoderately  com- 
pressing the  female  chest  within  tho  confined  limits 
of  a  pair  of  modern  stays — a  habit  contracted  by  too 
many  of  our  fair  countrywomen.  Thej  article  is 
headed  by  a  visible  demonstration  of  the  effects  of 
this  practice,  in  tiie  engraved  outlines  of  the  form  as 
made  by  nature,  contrasted  with  its  condition  as 
squeezed  by  art.  It  is  a  lesson  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention. 


Excerpts. — So  quickly  hag  the  wheel  of  fortune 
turned  round,  that  niuny  a  man  has  lived  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  that  charity  which  his  own  piety  pro- 
jected. 

1  shall  never  quarrel  with  any  man  whose  temper 
is  the  reverse  of  mine. — 'Tis  as  ridiculous  for  one  to 
be  disobliged  at  another's  different  way  of  thinking, 
as  it  is  to  challenge  him  for  having  a  nose  not  of  a 
siiape  with  his. 

The  way  to  fame  is  like  the  way  to  heaven,  through 
much  tribulation.— 5'ier«c. 

Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life 
in  general,  we  aro  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an 
end  :  the  minor  longs  to  be  of  age  ;  thei)  to  be  a  man 
of  business  ;  then  to  make  up  an  estate ;  then  to 
arrive  at  honors  ;  then  to  retire. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will 
make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and 
wit  good-natured.  It  will  ligiiten  sickness,  poverty, 
and  afiliction ;  convert  ignorance  into  an  amiable 
simplicity,  and  render  deformity  itself  agreeable. 


MARRIED, 

In  Beverly,  Mr.  John  llay  to  Mrs.  Susan  Sum- 
ner, widow  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sunjncr.  Mr.  .John  L. 
Goldsberry,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Lunt. 

In  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr.  Samuel 
Allen  to  Miss  Eunice  Rhodes.  By  Rev.  Mr.  iSIer- 
rill,  Mr  John  Brimblecom,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ciiap- 
man. 


DIED, 

In  thia  town.  Miss  Margaret  H.  Silsbee,  eldest 
daughter  of  \yilliaiii  Silsbee,  Esq.  aged  aged  I'J 
years.  ° 

Mrs.  Martha  M.  Pond,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Pond,  aged  2d. 

At  the  Salem  Alms  House,"  Mr.  John  Peole,  an-ed 
24.  '  o 

In  Beverly,  of  Typhus  Fever,  July  4th,  George 
Marshall,  a3t  17.— In  the  death  of  this  promising 
youth,  his  relations  and  friends  have  mucli  to  de- 
plore. To  an  amiable  disposition  and  becoming  de- 
portment he  united  a  maturity  of  intellect,  and  a 
capacity  for  business  far  above  hn;  years. 

In  JJanvers,  Mary  Jane  Sawyer,  eldost  daughter  of 
Mr.  Asa  Sawyer,  aged  12  years. 

At  Worcester,  Rov.  Joshua  Evcleth,  formerly 
of  Eastport. 

In  Ncw-Milford,  Eridgewater  Society,  a  child  of 
Mr.  Tyrus  Wheaton  aged  about  six  months,  ltd 
mother  having  occasion  to  go  to  a  neighbour  s,  left 
her  infant  asleep  on  tlie  bad ;  she  v7as  absent  ikjI 
more  than  15  or  20  minutes,  and  en  lier  return, 
hastened  to  look  after  her  l)abe,  when  to  hor  aston- 
ishment, tlie  cliild  was  found  suspended,  its  chin 
resting  on  the  bedstead  and  the  back  of  its  head 
against  the  wall — it  was  dead. 


"CLOVES  and  CORSETTS  made,  and 'plaii 
^  Sewing  of  all  kinds  done,  by 

MRy.  SALLY  BOTT, 
M»y  2C.  Essex  St.  near  Beckford St. 
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THE  FOUyT. 

[From  tlie  Critic] 

STANZAS— BY  lANTHE. 

"How  have  you  thought  of  me  ?" 
How  Jiave  I  tliought  of  thee? — as  flies 

Tlie  (love  to  seek  lier  mate, 
Trembling  lest  some  rude  hand  has  made 

Her  sweet  home  desolate; 
Thus  does  my  bosom  seek  in  thine 
Tlic  only  heart  tliat  throbs  with  mine. 

How  have  I  thought  of  thee? — as  turns 

The  flower  to  meet  the  sun, 
E'en  though,  when  clouds  and  storms  arise, 

It  be  not  shone  upon; 
Thus,  dear  one,  in  thine  eye  I  see 
The  only  light  that  beams  for  me. 

How  have  I  thought  of  thee? — as  thinks 

The  mariner  of  home. 
When  doomed  through  many  a  dreary  waste 

Of  waters  yet  to  roam; 
Thus  doth  my  spirit  turn  to  thee, 
INIy  guiding  star  o'er  life's  wild  sea. 

How  have  I  thought  of  thee? — as  bends 

The  Persian  at  tiie  slirine 
Of  his  resplendent  god,  to  watch 

His  earliest  glories  shine. 
Thus  doth  my  .<!pirit  bow  to  thee, 
My  heart's  own  radiant  Deity. 


Dj'Tlie  following  humorous  article  was  published 
originally  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Royal  Gazette,  as 
the  production  of  INIr.  Pemberton,  who  was  at 
that  time  giving  Recitations  at  Halifax. 

L  E  T  T  Y  , 
Or,  the  Beauty  sensible  on  all  points  but  one. 
1  knew  a  beauty  once,  and,  (this  of  course,) 
I  loved  hcE;  she  was  very  pretty. 
So  pretty  she  would  force 
An  anchorite  to  sigh; 
Then  how  could  I 
(Who  m  any  thing  but  that)  escape? 
And  Letty— (Lettj"  her  name  was,)  made  me  rue 
it— 

Ah! — she  was  beautiful — She  knew  tt. 

Shall  I  describe  her?  First  her  hair 

Wiis  black,  like  raven  plumage  shining. 

And  every  tress  was  braided 

So  gracefully — Tlie  ringlets  hung 

(I  ne'er  saw  any  hang  as  tlicy  did) 

Like  Cupid's  chains — and  ere  'Beware' — 

'Keep  clear,' — a  proper  caution,  sung 

Its  chime,  lliey  round  my  heart  were  twining; 

Such  hair  'twas  loss  of  heart  to  view  it — 

'Twas  bcautifull  and  Lctty  knew  it. 

A  string  of  Orient  pearls  confin'd 
I'ts  rich  luxuriance,  and  these  were 
So  pure  and  clear,  that  thus  entwin'd 
Each  soem'd  an  angel's  frozen  tear, 
I  call'd  tliem  so,  who  would  not  do  it? 
Tlicy  were  bewitching!  Lctty  kntio  it. 

A  jet  black  arch — soft — long  and  light, 
Rose  on  each  brow— so  finely  waving, 
That  there  did  Nature,  pausing  stand. 


And  left  them  on  a  scrapif  s  liand  ; 
Whose  pencil  touch'd  them  ere  the  bright 
Resplendent  globes  below  had  shone — 
Their  rays  had  set  the  painter  raving. 
And  made  him  leave  the  work  undone; 
Nature  nor  Seraph  had  got  thro'  it — 
They  dazzled  so  ;  and  Letty  knew  it. 

These  eyes  were  clear  as  a  Gazelle's  and  dark, 
And  full — emitting  many  a  playful  spark — 
Yet  moist— two^fonts  of  liquid  Chrystal ; 
In  each  a  young  love-urchin  laved — 
And,  quicker  than  a  parting  breath. 
They  hfirl'd  their  darts  on  all,  who  brav'd 
That  lustre — striking  surer  death 
Than  Cumming'sor  M'Duffie's  Pistol ! 
I  gave  one  glance,  nor  dar'd  renew  it, 
They  were  bewitching  !    Letty  knew  it. 

Her  face — her  forehead — neck — were  clear 

As  Parian  marble — peticil'd  streams 

In  tints  of  azure  flow'd  ;  and  there 

The  rich  carnation  softly  mingling, 

At  times  suffus'd  with  heighten'd  beams. 

That  purest  white,  when  blushes,  tinging, 

Told  plainly  that  no  China  ware 

Or  rouge  Franzais  was  plastered  there — 

It  was  a  bliss,  indeed,  to  view  it — 

So  loveable — and  Letty  knew  it. 

I  would  describe  her  form — her  air 

So  undulating — debonair! 

Or  paint  the  grace,  with  which  she  smiled 

And  talk'd  and  look'd — a  very  child 

Of  innocence  was  now — and  now  a  charm 

Of  lively  wit — her  dancing  too, 

Elastic,  fairy-light  and  true  : 

And  what  a  lovely  ivory  arm, 

A  pretty  ancle,  and  she'd  sometimes  show  it — 

Heigho  !  tis  rather  warm  to  day— 

To  talk  much  more  of  her,  I'll  stay 

Till  Fahrenheit's  at  Zero,  or  below  it — 

As  I  feel  now  1  could  not  do  it ; 

Such  charms  can  burn — and  Letty  kncio  it. 

Lctty  on  all  these  points  was  learned — very  ! 

She  could  be  silent,  melancholy,  merry — 

I  never  knew  a  lady  more  informed  ; 

Few  ladies  I  suppose  are  very  knowing 

On  their  oxen  eharms!  but  now  I'm  going 

To  tell  where  Letty 's  learning  fail'dher; 

I  saw  her  angry — how  she  fam  d  and  storm'd  — 

1  saw — (she  not  aware  that  I  was  near) — 

And  wonder'd  what  it  was  that  ail'd  her ! 

She  fretted,  stamp'd  and  curs'd — I  fear 

You'll  not  believe  me,  but  'tis  true  :    And  even 

I  see  and  hear  her  now,  tho'  more  than  seven 

Years  are  gone  by,  and  I  have  travoU'd  since 

O'er  many  a  clime  and  distant  land. 

O'er  Europe,  Afric,  Coromandel's  strand — 

And  now  I'm  here  in  Halifax  :  'tis  strange 

What  led  into  so  wide  a  range 

Of  wanderings  ;  but  they  all  convince 

Me,  that  a  scratch  from  Cupid  can't  be  cured ; 

It  may  be  plaster'd,  but,  must  be  endur'd. 

Well,  I  saw  Letty  in  a  rage. 

When  anger  blotted  all  the  page 

Of  azure  tint  and  colour  bright 

Of  soft  carnation — struck  the  white 

Into  one  mass  of  fiery  red. 

And  o'er  that  host  of  beauties  spread 

Distortion's  harsh  forbidding  frown. 

Which  dash'd  my  hopes  for  ever  down  ; 

Tli%|i^^S|||^i^j|UKLl,  now  were  pale 

A ntl  .qifhrffiH^,  ^li  !  too  plain  a  tale 

I'hoy  told  ;  lier  shining  raven  hair 

Ga'*^  double  fierceness  to  her  eyes, 

WTSlh  new  flash'd  fire,  and  turn'd  my  sighs 

To^sLsans.    I  left  her  to  despair  I 

I'milure  no  fury  ever  did  look  so 

Ugl^as  Letty  :  this  she  did  not  know. 


The  following  little  poem  is  from  the  collection 
of  poems  by  Miss  Lucretia  Davidson,  lately  publish- 
ed in  New  York.  The  poem  was  written  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  this  young  lady,  and  the  last  of  her 
life. 

FEATS  OF  DEATH. 

I  have  pass'd  o'er  the  earth  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
I  have  walk'd  the  wild  winds  in  the  mornino-'s  broad 
light; 

I  have  paused  o'er  the  bower  where  the  infant  lay 
sleeping, 

And  I've  left  the  fond  mother  in  sorrow  and  weep 
ing. 

My  pinion  was  spread,  and  the  cold  dew  of  night 
Which  withers  and  moulders  the  flower  in  its  light, 
Fell  silently  o'er  the  warm  cheek  in  its  glow. 
And  I  left  it  there  blighted,  and  wasted,  and  low ; 
I  cull'd  the  fair  bud,  as  it  danced  in  itsmirtli. 
And  I  left  it  to  moulder  and  fade  on  the  earth. 

I  passed  o'er  the  valley,  the  glad  sounds  of  joy 
Rose  soft  through  the  mist,  and  ascended  on  high  ; 
The  fairest  were  there,  and  1  paused  in  my  flight. 
And  the  deep  cry  of  Wailing  broke  wildly  that  night. 

1  stay  not  to  gather  th<;  lone  one  to  earth, 
1  spare  not  the  young  m,  their  gay  dance  of  mirth, 
But  I  sweep  them  all  on  to  their  home  in  the  grave, 
I  stop  not  to  pity — 1  stay  not  to  save. 

I  paused  in  my  pathway,  for  beauty  was  there  ; 
It  was  beauty  too  doath-like,  too  cold,  and  too  fair  1 
The  deep  purple  fountain  seemed  melting  away. 
And  the  faint  pulse  of  life  scarce  remembered  to  play; 
She  had  thought  on  tlie  tomb,  she  was  waiting  for  me , 
I  gazed,  I  passed  on,  and  her  spirit  was  free. 

The  clear  stream  roll'd  gladly,  and  bounded  along, 
With  ripple,  and  murmur,  and  sparkle,  and  song  ; 
The  minstrel  was  tuning  his  wild  harp  to  love. 
And  sweet,  and  half  sad  were  the  numbers  he  wove. 
I  passed,  and  the  harp  of  tho  bard  was  unstrung  ; 
O'er  the  stream  which  roll'd  deeply,  'twas  reckless- 
ly hung  : 

The  minstrel  was  not !  and  1  passed  on  alone. 
O'er  the  newly-raised  turf,  and  the  rudely  carved 
stone. 


No  blessing  of  life  is  any  way  comparable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend  :  it  eases 
and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the  un- 
derstanding, engenders  thoughts  and  Isnowledge,  an- 
imates virtue  and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  al- 
lays the  passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 


A  limner  taking  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  perceived, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  give  a  resemblance  to 
her  mouth,  she  was  twisting  her  features  in  order  to 
render  it  smaller,  and  put  her  lips  in  the  most  vio- 
lent contraction.  Impatient  of  this  artifice,  the 
painter  at  length  said,  "  Don't  hurt  yourself,  mad- 
am, in  trying  to  make  your  mouth  smaller,  because 
if  you  choose,  I  will  put  none  at  all." 

A  lady,  full  of  delicate  apprehensions,  in  a 
gale  of  wind  at  eea,  cried  out,  among  other  pretty 
exclamations,  "  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  :  mer- 
cy on  us,  how  my  head  swims  !"  "  Zounds,  madam, 
never  fear,"  said  one  of  tho  sailors,  "  you  can  never 
go  to  the  bottom  while  your  head  swims." 


[O'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  EssKX  PiEGiSTER  Office,  where  sub- 
•criptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv 
ed.  New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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THE  SILESIAN  GIRL. 

FOUNDED   UPON  A   HISTORICAL  FACT. 

During  the  seven  years  war,  the  exertions  of  the 
Prussians  in  that  critical  period  to  support  the  falling 
fortunes  of  tlieir  indefatigable  monarch,  were  truly 
worthy  of  luminous  characters  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory ;  but  they  were  far  outdone  by  the  public  sacri- 
fices which  were  voluntarily  made  by  individuals  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  the  armies  of  France  in 
tlie  year  1313.  Each  family  contributed  in  different 
ways  to  the  e.'cpenses  of  the  war  ;  and  even  the  poor- 
est herds  gave  in  their  mite  for  the  gener,al  good, 
though  it  deprived  their  families  of  many  a  little  lux- 
ury which  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

In  one  of  tlie  romantic  valleys  of  Silesia,  lived  a 
youncfgirl  of  surpassing  beauty ,  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  hei  aged  parents,  whose  only  occupation  was 
tcTattend  their  flocks,  and  bear  the  scant  produce  of 
their  little  farm  to  a  neighbouring  market  town. — 
Ella,  like  the  wild  flower,  had  grown  and  bioomed 
in  oiiscurity,  adorned  and  beautified  by  the  unerring- 
hand  of  nature.  She  had  known  but  little  of  tlie 
world,  until  the  bruit  of  war  spread  over  the 
country,  and  echoed  discordantly  amidst  the  darkest 
recesses  of  solitude ;  and  when,  by  her  enquiries 
lier  father  was  obliged  to  tell  her  of  the  distracted 
state  of  her  native  country,  the  indignant  blush  and 
the  high  heaving  of  her  bosom,  told  how  much  she 
felt  for  her  enterprising  sovereign ,  and  the  brave 
people  that  vvere  arrayed  to  defend  his  dominion. — 
"Heaven  grant  us  victory  !"  exclaimed  she,  in  the 
patriot  enthusiasm  of  her  soul.  "  1  would,  father, 
that  nature  had  made  women  strong  enough  to  fight." 
The  old  man  only  smiled  a  reply,  and  kissing  her 
rosy  "heeks,  tade  h':r  keep  out  of  the  siglit  of  the 
soldiers. 

This  caution  was  scarcely  needed.  Ella  knew 
where  to  find  one  on  whom  she  could  gaze,  and  he 

fazed  upon  her  for  hours — and  who,  though  not 
ressed  out  in  the  trappings  of  the  military,  was  more 
to  her  than  all  the  world  beside.  She  was  soon  up- 
on the  mountain  slope,  watching  her  herds,  and  list- 
ening to  the  mellow  notes  as  they  flowed  fiom  the 
pipe  of  Adolph,  a  fine  featured  young  man  who  sat 
at  her  feet,  gazing  tenderly  upon  her  smiling  face. 

"  That  hair  of  yours,  Ella,"  said  he,  laying  down 
the  instrument — "  1  would  give  the  world  for  one  lit- 
tle lock,"  and  he  ran  his  fingers  through  the  glossy 
tresses  as  they  hung  luxuriantly  around  her  finely 
moulded  shoulders. 

"  The  world  is  not  yours  to  give,  Adolph" — said 
she,  archly  smiling — "  but  do  you  only  love  me  for 
my  hair,  which  you  are  always  worshipping  ?" 

"  I  love  you  for  yourself,  dearest  Ella — but  those 
rich  ringlets,  which  might  grace  a  crown,  I  idolize 
them  ;  and  yet  you  refuse  to  bestow  one  little  tress." 

"  Have  1  not  reason  ?  Were  I  to  give  you  a  lock, 
I  might  never  see  you  again — for  then  you  would  al- 
ways have  your  idol  by  you,  and  I  should  be  forsa- 
ken. No,  Adolph,  first  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
iJie  gift,  and  then  you  shall  not  only  have  a  tress,  but 
the  whole  of  me." 

"  Tell  me  how  to  become  worthy  of  so  rich  a  gift," 
exclaimed  the  enraptured  youth,  "  and  I  will  follow 
the  path  you  shall  point  out." 

"  There  it  is,"  answered  the  maiden,  pointing  to 
Breslau,  and  looking  her  lover  fixedly  in  the  face. 
"  And  what  am  1  tc  do  in  Breslau  .'" 
*'  Join  the  brave  men  who  are  struggling  for  the 
liberties  of  your  country,  and  tenfold  shall  be  the 
love  of  Ella." 

A  slight  blush  overspread  the  face  of  young  A- 
dolph,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  fair  shepherdess, 
he  turned  away  and  was  soon  lost  amid  the  deep  re- 
eesses  of  the  valley. 
There  was  more  courtliiTess  in  the  last  salutation 


of  Adolph  than  usually  falls  the  lot  of  the  untutor- 
ed and  robust  mountaineers  of  Silesia — and  Ella 
thought,  as  he  wended  his  way  down  the  narrow  de- 
file, that  there  was  more  dignity  in  his  mien  than  she 
had  ever  befoie  observed.  She  scarcely  dared  ask 
herself  who  he  was  ;  for  he  had  been  but  a  short 
time  among  the  shepherds,  and  no  one  knew  aught 
of  his  birth  or  calling — but  every  one  loved  him  for 
his  generosity  and  nobleness  of  spirit. 

"  My  hair,"  said  Ella  to  herself  as  the  youth  van- 
ished from  her  sight,  "  I  will  dress  it  for  his  sake. 
They  say  it  is  rich  and  beautiful — ah!  how  freely 
would  I  destroy  each  ample  treis,and  scatter  it  upon 
the  winds,  did  he  not  love  to  mlm  it  with  his  fin- 
gers." 

Months  rolled  away,  and  El!;:  watched  her  flocks 
alone  and  in  sadness,  for  nothirg  h;id  been  heard  of 
Adolph,  and  the  demon  war  coutiuued  to  spread  his 
desolation  over  the  land.  It  v.'is  proposed  to  raise  a 
sum  by  contribution  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  which  should  be  pL.  «d  into  the  general 
fund,  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  king  and  the  country.  When 
the  father  of  Ella  was  called  upon  for  his  share,  he 
had  nothing  to  give,  and  then  tUe  noble  hearted  girl, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  the  want  of  wealth.  "  Father, 
let  us  sell  our  flocks,  said  she,"  we  shall  be  amply  re- 
paid in  the  freedom  of  our  country.  "  Would  that 
these  locks  were  wires  of  gold,"  exclaimed  she,  run- 
ning her  fingers  through  the  cliistering  tresses  as 
they  dallied  with  the  amorous  wind,  "  I  might  then 
give  them  to  my  country.  Can  they  not  be  sold  ^  I 
will  go  to  Breslau  and  offer  them  ;  they  may  bring 
but  a  trifle,  yet  'hey  -Tre  my  all  ■  J^'at  Adolpii — when 
he  returns  and  beholds  me  shv'Tji  ol  my  greatest 
beauty,  what  will  he  say  ?  Ak»j  :  he  will  turn  fiom 
me,  he  will  love  me  no  more.  V/ell,  be  it  so — 1  will 
sacrifice  his  love  for  the  good  of  my  country." 

She  accordingly  proceeded  to  Breslau,  and  offered 
her  hair  tor  sale  to  the  first  hair-worker  in  the  city. 
The  beauty  of  the  young  girl,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
ofi'er,  caused  the  person  to  enquire  the  reason  of  lier 
robbing  herself  of  such  beautiful  tresses  ;  on  receiv- 
ing her  answer,  he  was  astonished  at  the  extraordin- 
ary and  disinterested  feeling  of  patriotism  displayed 
by  one  so  younff  and  lovely.  "  I  will  take  the  locks, 
my  pretty  girl,"  s.iid  he,  admiring  the  sol'tness  of  the 
lexture,  "and  turn  them  into  bracelets.  Every  body 
will  buy  when  they  know  of  whose  hair  they  were 
made.''  The  delighted  girl  received  the  proffered 
sum,  and  flew|to  add  it  to  tlie  general  fund.  The 
hair-worker  predicted  right ;  the  story  got  wing, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  flocked  to  his  store  to 
purchase  the  bracelets,  marked  with  the  name  of 
Ella.  Among  others,  a  young  officer  of  high  rank 
hearing  the  stoiy,  endeavoured  to  obtain  one  of  the 
articles.  The  vender  had  but  one  left,  and  as  he 
had  already  raised  a  very  considerable  sum  from 
their  sale,  which  sum  he  intended  putting  into  the 
general  fund,  he  intended  to  keep  that  one  for  him- 
self. The  officer  examined  closely  the  texture  of  the 
hair,  and  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  name  of  Eila, 
a  smile  of  pride  and  gratification  curled  his  lip,  and 
he  uttered,  "It  must  be  she  !"  He  emptied  his 
purse  upon  the  counter,  and  told  the  hair-worker  to 
take  it  all  for  the  bracelet.  The  man,  charmed  by 
the  sight  of  so  much  gold,  readily  consented,  and  the 
officer  left  the  shop  with  the  treasure  to  his  lips. 

"  Ella  \"  said  Adolph,  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain  maid,  *'  where  are  the  luxuriant  locks  that 
formerly  hung  around  your  neck I  went,  I  fought 
for  my  country  at  youx  bidding,  and  now  1  come  to 
claim  my  reward." 

"Adolph!"  answered  she,  "  I  became  jealous  of 
my  hair  ;  your  heart  was  entangled  among  its  thick 


curls — the  more  I  combed  them,  the  more  they  web- 
bed around  the  heart — and  so  I  cut  them  off.  Do 
you  not  love  me  without  my  locks 

"Love  you,  Ella?  could  I  do  less  than  worship 
you,  since  you  have  so  nobly  marred  your  beauty  for 
the  benefit  of  your  country.  Look  at'this  bracelet ; 
the  hair  is  yours  ;  the  name  is  yours." 

Thus  caught,  the  generous  girl  thought  it  useless 
to  deny  ;  she  confessed  all,  and  shortly  after  she  wag 
the  wife  of  the  stranger  Adolph,  and  the  Countess 
of      *       *       *  *. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

The  M'Ormond's  were  brothers— but  their  minds 
were  of  a  different  cast.  The  eldest,  Robert,  was 
full  of  genius  and  enterprize — active,  bold,  and  aspi- 
ring. Francis  was  one  of  those  mild,  easy  and  c<jn- 
tented  youths,  who  are  frequently  found bui  led  away, 
almost  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
world,  in  the  humble  but  peaceful  walks  of  private 
life — he  aUracted  no  attention — awakened  no  hopes 
— gave  no  presage  even  of  extraordinary  sense — with 
a  few  old-fashioned  maxims  in  his  head,  and  a  tena- 
cious attachment  to  the  habits  of  his  fathers,  he  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  his  way — and  never  looked 
for  fame  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  parish,  or 
for  fortune  further  than  the  limits  of  the  old  home- 
stead farm.  Every  stream  finds  its  natural  channel, 
and  the  mind  always  follows  its  peculiar  bent. 

Accordingly  when  they  fell  heir  to  the  fine  family 
estate,  the  old  place  was  mortgaged,  and  Robert  with 
his  share  of  the  property,  sought  in  foreign  adven- 
ture the  objects  after  which  he  had  aspired  from 
childhood — fame  and  wealth.  He  crossed  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  traversed  the  burniug  climate  of  tho 
East;  and  returnee' after  many  ye  !.rs  to  a  southern 
city  of  his  native  l.md,  disting'.iisl-ed  .^br  sacce=-anil 
enterprize,  and  abounding  in  wealth.  In  the  matu- 
rity of  his  mind,  at  that  age  too  when  the  intellect  has 
reached  the  meridian  of  ils  power,  when  experience 
has  done  its  work,  and  nature  is  still  full  of  vigour, 
he  had  only  to  seek  distinction,  to  be  distinguished. 
He  rose  to  an  honorable  station — his  friends  admired, 
his  enemies  envied  him,  and  the  unreflecting  multi- 
tude called  him  a  Itappy  man. 

He  wore  the  semblance  of  the  happy.  He  gather- 
ed his  wealth  around  him  ;  and  fortified  his  high 
character  against  all  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life. 
But  honor's  crown  has  oft  a  secret  thorn  that  goads 
its  wearer.  A  sunshine  plavs  round  the  path  of  the 
successful  votary  of  fame,  which  dazzles  the  eye  and 
deceives  the  judgment  of  the  multitude.  And  well 
hath  the  poet  written — 

"  He  who  ascends  the  mountain  tops  eliall  find 

"  The  loftiest  peak  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  enow — 
He  wlio  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

"Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  all  below." 

From  the  heartless  formality  and  unmeaning  pa- 
rade of  the  crowded  city,  Robert  M'Ormond  some- 
times retired  to  a  secluded  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  noble  river  which  bore  the  commerce  of  that 
country  to  the  ocean,  to  meditate  amidst  its  peaceful 
shades.  But  he  carried  even  thither  a  discontented 
mind — in  wliich  restless  ambition  brooded,  and  care 
and  anxiety  held  their  unquiet  sway. 

One  evening,  as  he  sat  musing  in  the  starlight, 
and  listening  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  flood,  his 
ear  caught  the  wild  strain  of  a  roving  harper,  who 
wandering  along  the  green  bank,  was  amusing  him- 
self with  a  wild  and  plaintive  song — Robert  listentd, 
and  the  minstrel  sung — 

"How  blest  are  tlicy,  with  wayward  fast, 

"  Who  ne'er  forsake  their  native  seat, 
"  In  foreign  climes  to  roam — 

"  Who  ne'er  beheld  the  smoke  arise, 

"  Of  feast  or  solemn  sacrifice, 
"  But  at  their  father's  home." 


) 
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I.ADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


He  sighed  involuntarily.  He  had  forgotten  his 
father's  home.  And  the  train  of  feeling  the  recol- 
lection produced,  shed  a  deep  tinge  of  melancholy 
oyer  his  mind.  But  he  consoled  himself.  These 
troubles,  said  he,  this  disquietude,  my  brother  is 
doubtless  free  from — yet  I  have  done  more  ior  man- 
kind than  he — and  a  feeling  of  self-complacent  su- 
periority filled  his  soul.  Meantime  the  wandering 
minstrel  approached  him. 

"  Good  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  fortune  has  made  you 
happy,  has  loaded  you  with  favours  ;  she  has  frown- 
ed on  me — do  you  feci  for  the  unfortunate — may  I 
lodge  in  your  house." 

The  rich  man's  long-cherishcd  feelings  were  rous- 
ed. "  Misfortune  and  vice,"  said  he,  "go  hand  in 
hand  now-a-days,  and  in  succouring  the  one,  vre 
must  always  encourage  the  other.  1  extend  no  cha- 
rity to  men  of  your  appearance.  ' 

May  I  not  rest,"  cuquired  the  stranger  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  "  in  one  of  thnse  pleasant  summer- 
houses,  1  see  in  your  garden.'" 

"  Not  an  hour." 

"  Then  1  will  lie  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
tills  aged  oak — it  will  shield  me  from  tlie  dew." 

"  No,  you  will  not,"  replied  M'Ormond,  "you  will 

leave  my  grounds  no  strolling  vagabond  stays 

here." 

The  man  turned  about — "you  will  be  rewarded," 
SL'id  ho,  '■  wealth  and  charity  do  not  often  associate, 
if  vice  and  misfortune  do."  And  lie  disappeared  a- 
mong  the  deep  shadows  of  the  thiclv  trees. 

Cut  though  he  treated  the  minstrel  thus  rudely — 
that  simple  song  hung  round  his  heart — and  he  re- 
solved to  pay  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his  childhood — 
though  lie  was  even  uncertain  whether  any  of  his 
kindrod  remained  its  occupants.  He  accordingly 
undertook  the  journey — and  at  the  sunset  of  tlie 
tenth  day  he  readied  a  little  inn  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain  that  overlooked  the  valley  where  he  spent 
his  childhood — and  on  inquiry  found  that  his  brother 
I'rancis  M'Ormond  still  resided  on  the  old  homestead 
•i  farm. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  as  he  well  remem- 
•  bered  tiie  road,  he  determined  to  lake  the  iamily  by 
s'urjirise,  and  the-,efore  disguisin,-r  himself  in  rude 
Jiabiiiiiients,  lie  took  his  journey  to  the  mansion,  on 
foot  and  unattended  A  few  hours  walk  brought 
iiim  to  the  door,  and  he  entered  as  a  stranger,  and 
asked  for  permission  to  pass  the  night — It  was  cheer- 
fuliv  graiiiod — no  questions  asked — all  was  hospital- 
uv  and  kindness.  And  when,  after  a  plentiful  re- 
past, he  gathered  with  the  family  on  the  piazza, 
jfrancis  brought  his  flute,  and  tuned  it  to  the  very 
strain  the  wandering  minstrel  had  sung  to  his  bewil- 
dered ear  a  few  months  before — and  when  the  far- 
mer dropped  his  tluto  and  sung  the  very  words,  each 
tf  ne  produced  conviction — and  in  the  burst  of  feel- 
ing he  juade  himself  known  to  his  brother — wtio,  in 
the  character  of  a  wanderer,  had  tested  his  virtue  at 
the  time  spoken  of  before. 

Mutual  explanations  were  followed  by  mutual  for- 
giveness— and  Robert  left  the  scenes  of  his  infancy 
a  iiuuible  man — satisfied  that  weahh  and  honor  are 
far  from  being  the  coininoii  handmaids  of  Happiness 
and  Viitue. — Empuri.urii. 


every  hair  was  exactly  adjusted  ;  my  hat  put  care- 
fully on  ;  a  pair  of  clean  shoes  under  my  arm,  which 
were  to  be  carried  to  the  farmer's  bars  ;  and  in  short, 
I  went  as  every  lovesick  blockhead  goes  the  first 
time  to  see  his  mistress,  most  particularly  fine,  and 
feeling  most  particularly  foolish. 

I  gained  the  awful  bars  that  brought  in  view  the 
more  awful  presence  of  my  angel — stuck  my  old 
shoes  carefully  under  a  log,  put  on  my  uew  ones, 
and  went  forward  after  having  practised  a  bow  or 
two.  Walking  leisurely  down  the  lan»  as  near  the 
fence  as  possible,  I  met  a  drove  of  cows,  and  a  girl 
dressed  in  a  dirty  linsey  frock,  barefoot,  with  her 
mouth  &c.  besmeared  with  mush  and  molasses,  dri- 
ving them  foi  ward  with  sticks  and  stones;  I  met 

the  company,  and  the  driver  was  my  Sunday 

dame  1  But  what  an  angel  1  I  threw  my  hat  down 
in  the  road,  rumpled  my  hair,  stuck  both  my  shoes 
in  the  mud,  and  thought  that  I  was  going  crazy.  I 
was  never  afterwards  a  very  enthusisastic  lover 

There  is  a  plain,  straight  forward  way  of  trudging 
through  the  world  ;  and  we  may  as  well  accustom 
ourselves,  first  as  last.  Expecting  nothing,  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed  ;  a  little  sceptical  on  many  mat- 
ters of  appearance,  we  shall  reach  the  real'ty  with- 
out surprise  ;  and  the  sooner  we  arrive  at  tlie  ago  of 
reason,  perhaps  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 


THE  HOSPITABLE  MATRON. 

In  olden  time,  before  unbounded  ambition  for 
wealth,  parade,  and  distinction  had  checked  the 
plain,  republican  virtue  of  hospitality — even  then 
Mrs.  Morris,  of  Ipswicli,  was  distinguished  for  her 
extreme  benevolence  to  strangers.  In  these  luxuri- 
ous days  she  would  not  be  termed  rich  ;  but  she  was 
wealthy  for  those  times,  and  her  wealth  was  a  public 
blessing.  It  was  truly  pleasant  to  see  how  tho  heart 
of  the  stranger  was  made  glad  by  her  benignant 
smile,  and  motherly  caro.  Her  husband  prided  him- 
self on  her  goodness,  and  was  willing  to  gratify  eve- 
ry generous  wish.  >'5i'liey  both  used  lo  say  they  wish- 
ed there  were  no  taitrern  in  town;  for  ta.v  ems  should 
be  'ihe  resort  only  ov 'travellers,  and  to  all  such  their 
doors  were  open.  I'his  affectionate  couple  had  one 
little  daughter,  to  whom  they  were  extremely  at- 
tached. She  had  good  health;  great  gaiety  of  spir- 
its ;  an  affectionate  disposition  ;  and  abilities  sutii- 
cicnt  to  make  her  useful  and  respectable.  Then  it 
was  the  fashion  to  be  useful.  Miss  Anna  had  her 
stint  in  sewing,  or  knitting  ;  she  assisted  her  moth- 
er ;  was  called  upon  to  go  of  errands  ;  and  very  ear- 
ly had  the  entire  care  of  her  own  clothing.  She 
was  light  and  graceful  in  her  movements,  and  could 
sing  as  sweetly  as  a  thrush.  She  was  a  little  of  a 
romp ;  and  her  quick  feelings  would  sometimes 
flush  into  anger  tor  a  moment ;  but  an  affectionate 
desire  to  please  her  father,  led  her  to  correct  these 
faults  more  and  more,  every  week  she  lived.  We 
can  all  manufacture  for  ourselves  an  estimable  and 
highly  respectable  character  ;  and  every  human  be- 
I  ing  that  has  common  sense,  has  raw  materials  richly 
worth  the  labour;  lucky  will  it  be  for  us  as  a  nation, 
if  high  duties  serve  to  keep  out  foreign  vices  and  fol- 
lies. 

Anna's  father  took  ^eat  pleasure  in  watching  and 
aiding  the  development  of  his  daughter's  mind  and 
heart.  Tl^e  bond  between  them  was  more  tender 
I  than  usually  subsists  between  father  and  child  ;  and 
j  when  the  Revolutionary  war  called  him  from  his 
j  home,  Anna's  heart  throbbed  with  her  first  real 
I  grief. 

I     The  mother  and  daughter,  like  most  of  the  women 
i  of  that  trying  period,  were  subjected  to  much  anxie- 
i  ty,  and  many  privations.    For  the  goods  in  her  hus- 
I  band's  store,  Mrpi.  Morris  was  obliged  to  take  what 
i  tho  Selectmen  choso  to  give ;  and  even  that  was 
I  paid  in  continental  money,  which  was  very  little 
better  than  no  moiii-y  at  all.     Of  course,  this  exem- 
plary woman  was  soon  obliged  to  dismiss  her  only 
domestic,  and  remove  from  her  large  and  pleasant 
dwelling.    Yet  she  continued  hospitable  ;  not  a  poor 
soldier  from  our  sufl'ering  army  could  pass  her  door 
without  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  comfurtablo  moul. 


In  this  way  they  often  received  news  from  her 
husband,  which  made  their  hearts  dance  for  joy. 

They  never  murmured  about  their  losses.  Thej 
knew  tlieir  beloved  country  was  in  danger  ;  and  they 
were  willing  to  contribute  their  mite  toward  suppor- 
ting its  dreadful  burden. 

But  domestic  affliction  soon  visited  them.  Ann-a 
while  stepping  out  for  some  wood,  fell  on  the  ice^ 
and  hurt  her  very  badly.  Her  mother  was  obliged' 
to  carry  her  into  the  house  in  her  arms ;  and  poor 
Anna  did  not  leave  her  bed  for  many  a  weary  month. 
She  suffered  great  bodily  pain  :  and  her  mind  wa» 
in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety,  on  account  of  th» 
trouble  and  expense  she  was  bringing  upon  her  mo- 
ther ;  but  Mrs.  Morris  was,  as  she  had  ever  been  a 
pattern  of  meekness  and  perseverance.  ' 

It  was  hoped  that  the  return  of  warm  iveathor 
would  enable  Anna  to  walk  ;  but  the  sinews  of  her 
knee  had  become  so  tightly  contracted,  that  the  only 
way  she  could  move  was  to  place  her  limb  in  a  chair 
and  drag  it  about  after  her. 

Anna  wept,  and  begged  her  mother  not  to  lot  her 
father  know  she  was  a  cripple.  "  It  will  but  trouble 
him,"  she  said  ;  "  and  he  cannot  come  home  to  us 
till  the  wars  are  over.  I  can  do  something  with  mj 
needle,  and  the  minister  says  he  will  fit  me  to  teach 
a  school.  Oh,  I  will  not  care  for  all  our  troubles,  if 
we  can  but  see  father  again  alive  and  well." 

One  evening  in  May,  as  they  were  talking  thus 
together,  a  soldier  came  into  the  open  door  and  asked 
alms  of  them.  He  was  returning  home,  disabled  and 
poor,  and  he  had  blistered  his  feet  with  many  days' 
travel.  The  kind  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Morri* 
bade  him  come  in  and  rest  for  the  night,  drew  tears 
from  the  weary  stranger ;  her  tones  fell  like  balm 
upon  his  heart,  for  they  reminded  him  of  his  wifa 
and  home.  She  dressed  his  wound,  bathed  his  lama 
feet,  and  prepared  wholesome  food  ;  so  that  the  nest 
day,  he  seemed  like  a  new  creature.  It  did  not  seem, 
as  if  the  ragged,  forlorn  old  man,  would  ever  repay 
them;  yet  he  was  destined  to  pay  them  in  something 
bett(!r  than  silver  and  gold.  When  he  saw  poor 
Anna,  and  heard  how  she  became  a  cripple,  he  ea- 
gerly said,  "  Make  yourself  easy  ;  I  can  cure  her." 
"  IK  IS  impossible,"  replied  Mis.  Morris  ;  "  the  best 
physicians  in  the  country  have  tried  in  vain." — 
"  God  sometimes  blesses  simple  means,  and  acts  by 
tho  agency  of  the  ignorant.  I  have  often  cured  con- 
tracted sinews  ;  and  by  God's  blessing  1  can  cure 
your  daughter." 

His  prescription  was  an  oint.ment  made  of  ground- 
worms,  rubbed  on  with  the  hand. 

The  first  time  it  was  tried,  the  limb  glowed  and 
prickled ;  the  second  time  she  was  enabled  to  mora 
it ;  in  a  week  she  could  place  it  firmly  on  the  ground , 
and  it  was  soon  perfectly  restored. 

Anna's  father  had  a  short  furlough  granted  him  ia 
June;  but  he  had  heard  of  his  misfortune;  and  ha 
came  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  His  daughter  saw 
him  afar  off — she  ran  toward  him  as  lightly  and  gai- 
ly as  ever — and  the  good  man  wept  on  her  neck  in 
the  fullness  of  joy.  When  his  wife  told  him  this 
was  the  work  of  a  poor  stranger  she  had  sheltered, 
"  How  wise  and  good  you  have  always  been,"  eaid 
he  ;  "  verily  a  blessing  followeth  charity." 

After  the  war,  government  repaid  many  of  th« 
losses  Mr.  Morris  had  sustained  ;  and  this  excellent 
family  wore  restored  to  ample  means  of  comfort  and 
usefulness. — .Massachusetts  Journal. 


Ahabic  Savings. — Reside'where  you  will,  acquire 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  they  will  stand  thee  in 
the  place  of  ancestors ;  that  man  is  best  who  can 
say,  -'Soe  what  I  am  ;"  not  he  who  says,  "See  what 
my  father  was."  When  God  would  display  in  broad 
day,  a  hidden  virtue  in  the  shade,  he  excites  against 
it. if  the  tongue  of  tho  envious. 


A  gentleman  meeting  a  very  homely  man,  thus 
addressed  him — 'My  dear  friend,  you  ought  to  tako 
saffron  constantly;  'for  what.'"  inquired  the  latter: 
'to  Ivoep  the  ugliness  out,  for  if  it  eyei  strikes  in,  \t 
will  certainly  kill  you.' 


LAUGHABLE  BLUNDER. 

Affairs  more  particularly  of  the  heart,  make  up  al- 
ways a  itood  many  pages  in  the  history  of  early  life. 
I  took  it  into  my  head  tliat  a  little  girl  who  lived  in 
the  neiglibourhocd,  was  absolutely  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  angel  ;  that  she  had  no  equal  in  tho 
world  ;  was  the  most  beautiful,  bewitching,  elegant, 
ethereal  minded  being  that  was  ever  seen  below  the 
oloudi;  1  was  sincere  and  confident  of  this  ;  I  took 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  and  if  by  dint  of 
courage  and  ingenuity  1  succeeded,  it  afforded  me  a 
week's  happiness  ;  these  were  all  Sunday  occasions, 
when  people  look  as  prettily  as  possible. 

At  last  an  extra  opportunity  of  seeing  tho  fair 
crsature  occurred  ;  I  was  to  go  over  to  the  Farm  on 
an  errand.  An  ambassador  on  his  first  introduction 
to  tlio  piosonce  of  n  sovereign  could  not  have  mado 
a  bettor  display  uf  his  v/ardiobu  than  1  did  of  inins  ; 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 
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EXAMPLE  BETTER  THAN  PRECEPT. 

1  had  frequently  observed  that  the  love  of  fashion, 
of  splendid  houses,  elegant  furniture,  &c.  hurry  ma- 
ny a  wretched  family  to  early  ruin,  and  as  the  cause 
is  so  apparent,  it  seems  wonderful  that  the  elder  and 
more  experienced  friends  of  young  couples,  should 
rather  betray  them  into  this  common  error,  than  en- 
deavour to  obviate  it,  by  means  so  much  in  their 
power.  Au  instance  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, which  caused  me  the  deepest  regret ;  the 
parties  were  dear  to  me,  and  worthy  a  better  fate, 
tut  vanity  was  their  ruin.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  short  story,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  act 
as  a  warning  to  others  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 

Sarah  Meadows  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children, 
very  pretty,  and  fashionably  educated;  her  parents 
had  accumulated  a  decent  fortune,  and  being  sur- 
rounded with  the  substantial  comforts  of  days  gone 
by,  and  many  modern  elegances,  they  were  reputed 
immensely  rich. — Sarah  was,  of  course,  much  ad- 
mired, and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  young  doctor 
paid  his  ad(h'es3es  to  her  who  had  nothing  but  a 
handsome  share  of  talent,  his  profession,  and  pleas- 
ino- address  to  depend  upon  ;  he  was  lively,  sweet- 
tempered,  and  handsome  ;  and  in  conformity  with 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  dressed  well,  and  made  a 
great  show;  she  became  fond  of  him,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  their  friends  they  were  married.  A 
large  and  handsome  house  was  splendidly  furnished 
hj  their  Lind  parents,  and  they  launched  into  all 
manner  of  extravagance.  During  the  honey-moon, 
their  house  was  crowded  with  visiters,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  their  guests,  their  table  was  luxuiious,  and 
their  servants  numerous,  tor  who  could  think  of  eco- 
nomy at  such  a  time  ?  It  is  true  they  determined 
to  live  more  retired,  and  to  discharge  some  of  their 
eervants  when  the  usual  term  of  gaiety  expired,  but 
12  months  fievv  by,  and  the  proposed  alteration  ha  J 
not  taken  place.  An  infant  stranger  and  his  nurse 
were  added  to  the  family  ;  the  cook  stipulated  to  at- 
tend to  nothing  but  the  kitchen  ;  the  chambermaid 
lived  at  the  third-story  window,  and  the  manservant 
continued  to  pocket  half  the  money,  and  to  eat  half  [ 
the  marketing.  The  young  husband  in  the  mean-  ] 
lime,  was  as  successful  in  his  business  as  his  most 
sanguine  friends  could  wish;  his  professional  ser- 
vices were  solicited ;  his  society  sought  for ;  and 
his  pride  gratified  ;  but  his  pockets  remained  empty; 
his  earnings  were  anticipated,  and  the  right  of  ano- 
ther, before  ha  could  call  them  his  own. — Each  year 
brought  an  increase  to  his  family,  y/ho  felt  their 
wants  growing  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Accustomed 
to  rich  food  and  close  attendance,  they  l)ecame  sick- 
ly and  indolent.  The  Doctor  felt  himself  unable  to 
aupply  the  extravagant  demands  made  on  his  purse  ; 
yet,  from  false  shame  and  want  of  energy,  he  was 
silent,  and  retrenchment  waa  postponed.  His  door 
was  now  more  frequently  opened  to  a  dun  than  a 
visiter;  he  became  irksome  and  heavy  as  possible  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  as  he  was  not  often  to  be 
found,  hit;  practice  decreased  ;  his  wife  not  knowing 
the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  thought  him  penurious  : 
«he  endeavoured  to  ket^p  up  appearances,  and  uncon- 
•ciously  increased  his  difficulties  ;  he  became  mo- 
rose, and  she  shrunk  from  his  harshness,  while  her 
health  and  spirits  fell  a  sacrifice  to  unreturned  affec- 
tion. Her  parents  died,  and  their  property  when  di- 
vided, gave  a  mere  trifle  to  each  of  their  children. 
The  Doctor's  hopes  from  that  quarter  were  at  an 
end,  and  his  creditors  became  clamorous.  Just  at 
that  period,  when  they  could  feel  it  most,  their  little 
property  was  seized  ;  the  distracted  husband  and  his 
wretched  wife,  with  seven  helpless,  badly  educated 
children,  were  forced  to  leave  their  splendid  home, 
tor  a  small  dwelling  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I 
•allied  to  condole  with  them,  and  found  them  more 
wretched  than  I  had  supposed  possible  ;  it  was  10  in 
•the  morning;  the  father  was  out,  the  mother  had 
not  risen,  and  the  children,  half  dressed,  v/ere  quar- 
relling and  complaining.  Sarah  sent  for  me  to  her 
eliamber,  and  most  bitterly  did  slie  regret  that  she 
had  been  educated  for  show  ;  that  slie  liad  consulted 
her  vanity  instead  of  prudence,  when  she  became  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  I  begged  her  not  to  give  way  to 
snavaiiing  regret,  to  look  forward  to  better  times,  | 


and  all  might  yet  be  virell  But  1  fear  my  counten- 
ance did  not  accord  with  my  words,  for  I  felt  it  was 
too  late  to  sow  the  seeds  of  virtuous  industry  and 
contentment  in  the  breasts  of  their  misguided 
family. 


SALEM: 


TUESDAY  NOON,  JULY  21,  1829. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

Lord  Bacoa  has  justly  observed,  "  Man  is  a  kind 
ofcameleon;  he  takes  a  tincture  from  every  object 
he  touches."  He  is  a  creature  prone  to  imitation, 
and  we  should  have  no  reason  to  lament  this  fact, 
were  he  not  inclined  to  imitate  the  vices  of  those  a- 
round  him,  rather  than  their  virtues. 

We  may  estimate  as  highly  as  we  please,  the  ef- 
fect of  other  adventitious  circumstances  upon  his 
character,  and  we  have  stopped  far  short  of  the 
truth,  if  we  have  not  taken  into  our  calculation,  the 
influence  exerted  upon  him  by  his  more  immediate 
intercourse  with  tiioso  around  him.  There  is  not  de- 
cision enough  in  the  nature  of  man,  to  do  what  he 
believes  to  be  right,  when  the  current  of  popular  o- 
pinion  is  against  him.  Whatever  his  better  reason 
and  conscience  may  dictate,  he  will  follow  the  multi- 
tude to  do  evil,  rather  than  not  follow  them  at  all. 
We  sometimes  meet  exceptions,  more  highly  valued 
because  solitary  ones. 

Man's  social  disposition  exposes  him  more  directly 
to  this  species  of  temptation.  We  cannot  avoid  it, 
unless  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  'Jesert,  and  hold 
communion  only  with  the  fovvls  of  tlie  air,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  As  long  as  thetl^'s  any  inclina- 
tion in  man  to  do  evil,  so  long  will  he  impart  it  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  only  is  safe  who  is  least  corrupt- 
ed by  such  example.  We  cannot  entirely  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  way  of  evil  men,  but  we  can  so 
seldom  appear  there,  as  to  learn  only  to  detest  their 
crimes  and  pity  their  misery.  In  this  kind  of  temp- 
tation there  is  more  danger,  because  it  is  more  un- 
seen and  less  likely  to  be  immediately  felt.  Vice  is 
often  concealed  amidst  the  splendor  of  personal  at- 
tractions ;  under  such  a  garb,  her  name  and  nature 
are  seldom  discovered.  Many  would  be  shocked  at 
the  admission  of  a  sentiment  in  bo  many  v.'ords, 
which  they  avow  almost  daily,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
associates.  They  would  not  for  worlds,  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  themselves,  which  they  approve  if 
not  applaud,  in  those  around  them. 

But  what  possible  good  can  we  effect,  if,  while  we 
pull  down  the  temple  of  vice  with  one  hand,  we  build 
it  twice  as  high  with  the  other.  And  of  what  possi- 
hlo  use  can  it  be,  to  declaim  against  wickedness  in 
public,  while  we  welcome  its  votaries  to  our  homes, 
and  admit  them  to  a  participation  in  our  friendship 
Your  repeated  assurances  cannot  make  your  child 
believe  that  his  cup  contains  poison,  while  you  raise 
it  to  your  own  lips,  and  drink  it  with  delight. 

A  judicious  choice  of  associates,  is  the  surest  way 
to  preserve  an  unsullied  reputation.  The  character 
will  be  judged  by  such  living  monuments  as  tliese. 
It  is  no  uncertain  lest.  No  man  walks  with  fools 
who  loves  them  not ;  and  no  rnan  loves  them,  who 
does  not  resemble  them.  Is  there  then  ono  among 
your  companions,  whc$»  eharattir  you  wauld  not 


have  the  model  of  xjour  own  ?  Is  there  one  who  has 
fevv  virtues  for  you  to  imitate,  and  a  thousand  vices 
for  you  to  avoid  Why  plant  those  seeds  in  your 
heart,  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  bitter  fruit, 
when  you  are  unable  to  stop  its  luxuriant  growth 
Will  you  hazard  your  own  fair  fame  ?  Ah  !  you 
know  not  the  value  of  such  a  pearl,  else  you  would 
never  cast  it  among  swine. 

But  it  is  not  the  openly  profane,  the  dissolule  and 
abandoned,  that  are  most  to  be  dreaded.  Small  is 
the  danger  here.  To  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,, 
we  have  no  caution  to  offer.  The  attempt  would  be 
as  fruitless  as  unwished.  But  the  most  deadly  poi- 
sons are  often  concealed  under  the  most  specious  ap- 
pearances. We  would  not  have  you  exclude  from 
your  society  those  against  whom  the  shafts  of  slan- 
der have  btcti  aimed.  Such  malicious  accusations 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  just  stntcnct,  of  the 
good  and  virtuous. 

But  I  will  address  myself  to  those  for  whose  bene- 
fit these  pages  iwre  expressly  designed  ;  and  with 
living  examples  before  me,  I  am  not  fearful  of  urging 
the  subject  too  strongly.  You  know  not,  my  friends, 
the  consequence  of  a  single  wrong  step.  The  young, 
whose  hearts  are  tender  and  sincere,  imagine  all  the 
world  is  the  same.  Unused  to  hypocrisy  in  them- 
selves, they  know  not  how  to  suspect  it  in  others. 
Tlie  world  looks  to  them  like  an  Eden,  full  of  good- 
ness, and  happiness,  and  love.  Their  young  affec- 
tions are  inclined  to  twine  round  every  object  that 
presents  itself.  If  the  father  of  all  evil  can  appeaj' 
in  an  inviting  form,  it  is  easy  for  his  children  to  bo. 
And,  if  in  the  first  step,  he  is  successful,  time  will 
complete  the  process,  and  add  another  to  the  unfoi'- 
tuuate  victims  of  delusion.  Have  I  gone  too  far 
Inspiration  will  support  me  here  :  "  A  comipanion  of 
fools  shall  be  destroyed." 

FRANKLIN. 

A  physician  of  Vermont,  D.  Palmer,  has  stated  in 
the  newspapers,  a  melancholy  case  of  death  from 
tight-lacing.  It  is  that  of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen. 
He  adds  to  his  recital  these  remarks  : 

"  Thus  was  a  life,  fortified  as  it  were,  insured  by 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  constitutions,  thrown  away 
in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  fashion.  The  cases 
of  lingering  disease,  of  slowly  protracted,  yet  certain 
death,  from  the  samo  cause,  are  almost  of  daily  oe- 
currence.  Many  of  our  finest  female  faces  are  seen 
for  a  fevv  weeks  at  church,  growing  gradually  paler  ; 
then  we  find  them  at  home  with  their  cheeks  suffus- 
ed with  the  hectic  flush,  and  the  keenly  intelligent 
eye  that  tells  of  the  fire  that  is  consuming  within; 
and  soon  we  are  told  that  the  consumptionhaa  secur- 
ed its  victim.  Very  many  of  these  cases  1  have 
traced  in  improprieties  in  the  mode  of  dress;  but  it 
has  never  occurred  to  me  to  witness  any  other  case, 
in  which  death  was  produced  by  this  cause  so  sud- 
denly as  in  the  one  I  have  now  described." 


(Jj=Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Pvegisteh  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advaqce,  will  be  receivj 
ed.  Now  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 

50-TO  LADIES,.£)0 

GLOVES   and    COllSETTS  made,  and  plain 
Sowing  of  all  kinds  done,  by 
MKS.  SALLY  BOTT, 
May  2G.  Essex  St.  near  BeokfordSt, 
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THE  FOUIVT. 

Prom  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  July. 
MARY. 

i  saw  a  tear  run  down  her  fading  cheek, 

Like  to  a  dew-drop  from  the  red  rose  shaken  ; 

It  seemed  a  pearl,  of  sorrow's  own,  to  speak 

What  yet  her  tongue  could  not — "I  am  forsaken!" 

I  saw  her  in  that  dreary  lapse  of  doubt, 

When  shades  of  wo  and  night  were  sproad  above 
her, 

When  every  gleam  of  hope  vras  prisoned  out. 
And  none  but  me  was  left  on  earth  to  love  her. 

I  would  not  own  that  she  had  ever  sinned. 
That  Heaven's  pure  veil  had  there  been  rent  and 
broken, 

I  gave  those  dreamings  to  the  idle  wind, 
And  the  sad  girl  my  trusting  heart  in  token. 

Hoaven  blessed  the  thought;  her  spirit's  dimness 
went, 

Like  evening  shadows  from  the  sun's  adoraing, 
A«d  smiles  and  tears  were  in  her  blue  eyes  blent. 
Like  sun  and  dew  on  violets  in  the  morning. 

She  tiirn'd  from  leaning  on  a  broken  reed, 
The  dawning  stimmer  of  her  bosom  made  her 

A  happier  girl — more  fully  blest  indeed. 

Than  if  the  garb  of  woo  had  not  array 'd  her. 

A  nd  she  was  nearer  than  a  mother's  love ; 

If  but  my  slightest  feature  told  dejection, 
51ie  hover'd  by  me  like  a  summer  dove. 

And  clad  me  in  the  sunlight  of  affection. 

Two  swift  and  sunny  years  she  linger'd  here. 
As  alight  flower  on  autumn's  withering  bosom. 

And  then  she  drooped  without  a  pang — a  fear, 
And  slept  in  earth— a  seed  for  Heaven's  pure 
blossom. 

Sleep,  Mary,  for  the  summer  dews  lie  soft, 

In  tJie  blight  turf  above  thy  lonely  pillow, 
riio  summer  windsblow  sweetly  there  and  oft, 
And  long,  thin  grass,  wavesjike  a  sea-green  billow. 

Angel — for  now  thou  art — if  ever  thou 

Among  the  stars  art  one — in  distance  trembling. 

Let  thy  sweet  radiance  fall  upon  my  brow, 

Lake  a  bright  drop — thy  joyous  tear  resembling. 

Oomo  and  be  near  me  in  my  evening  dreams. 
Around  my  heart-strings,  like  faint  music  hover, 

I'lit  not  away  in  morning's  golden  beams, 
lJut  always  liaht  the  bosom  of  thy  lover. 

°  J.  O.  R. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June  1829. 

THE  CHAKXXZSD  FICTURE. 

Oh  !  that  those  lips  had  language  .' — Life  hath  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  lsa,wthec  last. 
Tuine  eyes  are  charm'd — thine  earnest  eyes, 

Thou  Image  of  the  Dead  ! 
A  spall  within  this  sweetness  lies, 
A  virtue  thence  is  ahed. 


Oft.  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be  ; 
And  sometimes  there,  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  «an  see. 

And  sometimes  Pity— soft  and  deep, 
And  quivering  through  a  tear ; 

Ev'n  as  if  Love  in  Heaven  could  weep 
For  Grief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh  !  my  spirit  needs  that  balm, 

Needs  it  midst  fitful  mirth. 
And  in  the  night-hour's  haunted  calm, 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  hollow  Fraiaa 

Hath  made  the  weary  pine, 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  days. 

One  glance  of  love  like  thine  ! 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  sudden  gloa 

Bears  my  quick  heart  along, 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free. 

As  bursts  of  sky-lark  song. 

In  vain  !  in  vain  ! — too  soon  are  felt 
The  wounds  they  cannot  flee  ; 

Better  in  child-like  tears  to  melt. 
Pouring  my  soul  on  thee  1 

Sweet  face,  that  o'er  my  childhood  shone, 
Whence  is  thy  power  of  change, 

Thus,  ever  shadowing  back  my  own, 
The  rapid  and  the  strange  ^ 

Whence  are  they  charm'd — these  earnest  eyes 

I  know  the  mystery  well  ! 
In  my  own  trembling  bosom  lies 

The  Spirit  of  the  Spell. 

Of  Memory .f  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  born — 
Oil !  ^hange  no  longer,  thou  ! 

Forever  be  tue  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow  ! 


Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  thus  addressed  a  young 
man  : — "  Act  towards  your  parents,  as  you  would 
that  your  children  should  one  day  act  towards  you. 
— In  your  moat  secret  actions,  suppose  thatyouliave 
all  the  world  for  witnesses.  Do  not  flatter  yourself 
that  repreliensible  actions  can  remain  in  oblivion  ; 
you  may  perhaps  conceal  them  from  others,  but  nev- 
er from  yourself.  Employ  your  leisure  hours  in  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  the  wise.  Deliberate 
slowly  ,  execute  promptly.  Comfort  distressed  vir- 
tue; liberality,  well  applied,  constitutes  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  worthy  man.  When  you  shall  be  invested 
with  some  important  oflice,  never  employ  bad  men  ; 
when  you  quit  it,  let  it  be  with  glory  rather  than 
wealth." 

"  In  the  spring  of  life,  when  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  necessarily  confined,  almost  every  object 
rises  clothed  in  vivid  hues  ;  earth  appears  a  paradise, 
and  its  inhabitants  a  little  short  of  perfection  ;  alas, 
as  the  man  advances,  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
his  fellow  men,  how  are  these  splendid  visions  scat- 
tered on  the  winds  !  he  beholds  paaliions  the  most 
baneful  devastate  this  beauteous  globe,  and  witnes- 
ses, with  horror  and  dismay,  its  wretched  inhabitants 
immolate  each  other  on  the  altars  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition. Starting  from  the  dream  of  youth,  ho  turns 
disgusted  from  the  loathsome  scene ;  perhaps  retires 
to  commune  with  himself,  to  ponder  upon  the  lot  of 
mortality. 

"To  this  important  crisis,  many  of  the  characters 
which  adorn  or  blot  the  records  of  humanity,  owe 
their  origin.  He,  who  can  call  religion  and  litera- 
ture to,  his  aid,  will  pass  along  the  road  of  life  intent 
on  other  worlds,  and  alone  employed  in  this,  in  ac- 
celerating the  powers  of  intellect,  and  in  meliorating 
the  condition  of  his  species.  From  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  mankind,  from  the  annals  of  blood,  and 
from  the  orgies  of  voluptuousness,  will  this  man  fly 
to  no  unprofitable  solitude ;  here  will  he  trace  the 


finger  of  the  Deity,  amid  the  pursuits  of  science,  the 
charms  of  music,  and  the  pleasures  of  poetry;  and 
with  simplicity  of  heart,  and  energ}'  of  genius,  will 
adore  the  God  who  gave  them." 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  Rcr. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr  David  B.  Galloup,  to  Miss  Re- 
becca Richards. 

At  Marblehead,  by  Rev  Mr  Bartlett,  Mr  Georga 
Cummings,  of  Lynn,  to  Miss  Abigail  Prentiss  Lew- 
is, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Edmund 
Lewis. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  suddenly,  Mr.  Hugh  Coi,  a  naliva 
of  Ireland,  about  35  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Elias  Phipps,  aged  23. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dane,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Dane. 

In  Marblehead,  Ruth  Knight,  wife  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Knight,  aged  22. 

At  Gloucester,  Barnet  Woodbury,  Esq  aged  63.t- 
Mr  E.  Cunningham,  aged  27. 

At  Westmoreland,  N.  H.  Betsy,  wife  of  Mr  Abia- 
thar  Shaw,  jun.  In  a  fit  of  insanity,  she  left  her  bed 
at  night,  and  threw  herself  into  a  pond  of  water  near 
the  house.  Her  husband  was  absent  on  business, 
and  she  was  not  missed  for  several  hours.  She  bole 
an  excellent  character,  and  had  been  subject  to 
severe  nervous  affections. 


[From  the  Register.'] 
Can  we  see  written  among  the  names  of  the  dead, 
that  of  Margaret  H.  Silsbee,  without  recording 
the  worth  of  her  who  bore  it Shall  we  suffer  one 
like  her  to  pass  into  the  tomb,  without  telling  how 
much  and  deservedly  she  was  beloved,  and  how  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  she  is  lamented  To  delineate, 
with  justice,  the  character  of  this  young  lady,  would 
require  a  far  abler  pen  than  ours.  Joined  to  uncom- 
mon strength  of  mind,  she  possessed  an  innocence 
of  heart,  a  purity  of  imagination,  and  playfulness! 
of  fancy,  seldom  united  in  one  so  young.  Her 
simple  and  unaffected  manners,  and  iatelligent  con- 
versation, rendered  her  a  delightful  companion — 
While  her  amiable  disposition,  and  goodness  of 
heart,  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  fa- 
vorite by  the  young  friends,  in  whose  gay  little  cir- 
cle she  so  lately  moved,  'fhe  unusual  delicacy  of 
her  frame,  rendered  her  in  appearance  an  invalid. 
But  the  uncommon  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  she  ev- 
er exhibited  in  the  society  of  her  friends,  could  not 
lead  them  to  think 

"  The  maid  was  dying  ;  youth  and  beauty,  all 
That  we  most  love  and  boast  of  was  decaying, 
And  one  by  one  life's  fairest  flowers  did  fall. 
Before  the  touch  of  death,  who  seem'd  delaying. 
As  though  he'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home." 

To  her  afflicted  Parents,  we  would  offer  our  deep 
and  respectful  sympathy,  which,  though  it  cannot  o- 
vercome,  may  in  some  degree  console  their  sadness ; 
and  may  the  recollection  of  their  daughter's  virtues 
shed  a  tender  pleasure  over  grief  itself.  We  would 
remind  the  young  friends  of  the  deceased,  that  their 
friendship  is  broken  but  for  a  time — that  she  whom 
they  mourn,  is  but  ripening,  in  a  fairer  and  mora 
congenial  clime,  those  qualities  wliich  made  her  so 
dear  to  them.  Let  them  liave  in  expectation  that 
brighter  world,  where  they  may  hope  to  rejoin  her, 
never  more  to  be  torn  asunder.  May  they  remem- 
ber the  departed  has  a  claifa  on  their  affections, 
which  it  would  be  guilt  not  to  feel.  "She  should 
still  live  in  their  heart,  by  the  emotions  which  sub- 
sist there— in  their  memory,  by  their  frequent  recol- 
lection of  her — in  their  voice,  by  their  eulogiums— 
in  their  conduct,  by  their  imitation  of  her  virtues." 
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A  TALE. 

81igl)t,  and  almost  infinitely  slender  are  the  threads 
of  a  spider,  or  the  web  of  a  silk  worm;  but  infinitely 
more  slender  are  those  threads  by  which  the  fates  of 
mankind  are  connected  and  entangled.  This  truth 
was  long  overlooked  by  our  writers  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, and,  even  now  it  cannot  be  superfluous  to 
relate  the  story  of  a  young  man, who  was  brought  to 
infamy  and  ruin  by  a  nutshell. 
j  Berndorf  was  a  youth  of  ardor  and  sensibility ,  with 
the  purest  principles  of  religion  and  probity:  the  most 
honorable  of  men  towards  his  mistress,  and  towards 
his  friend;  for  either  of  whom  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed, on  a  proper  occasion,  both  his  fortune  and  his 
life. 

He  was  returned  from  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
with  a  head  full  of  philosophy,  and  a  heart  still  fuller 
of  enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  fair  and  good.      In  a 

town  such  as  D  ,  for  the  embellishment  of 

which  nature  had  produced  so  many  charming  girls, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  heart  so  tender  as  Berndorfs  to 
remain  long  unsubdued.  Two  nymphs  strove  for  its 
dominion,  and  he  hesitated  a  considerable  time  be- 
tween them.  Amelia  Mildau,  fair,  gentle,  young 

and  rich,  with  faultless  manners,  and  unblemished 
reputation, contended  for  the  prize  with  Julia  Hilmer, 
equal  in  fortune,  much  fairer,  but  less  amiable,  mild 
and  good.  The  one  allured  by  her  sweetness  and 
her  sensibility,  the  other  dazzled  by  the  power  of  her 
wit. — The  quiet  and  retirement  of  a  country  life  ap- 
peared to  be  fitted  for  the  temper  of  Amelia,  while 
that  of  Julia  would  have  graced  a  metropolis. 

Berndorf  was  long  undetermined:  like  the  FalstafF 
of Shakspeare, ho  would  willingly  have  taken  both; 
the  one  for  Sundays  and  Festivals,  the  other  for  wv-, 
ery  day  comforts  of  life;  but  his  better  sense  declar- 
ed for  Amelia.  He  first  sued  for,  and  obtained  her 
friendship;  then  went  a  step  further ,and  secured  her 
love:  so  that  he  was  now  looked  on  as  her  acknowl- 
eged  bridegroom;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  u- 
nion  but  the  death  of  his  predecessor  in  otfice,  and 
his  own  advancement  to  till  the  post.  Though  he 
was  daily  advancing  in  her  good  graces,  he  still 
thought  his  progress  was  too  slow,  till  at  last,  after 
one  of  his  colleagues  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  make 
way  for  him,  he  had  the  extatic  felicity  of  hearing- 
Amelia,  his  Amelia's  own  lips  fix  the  month  follow- 
ing for  the  time  of  their  union. 

Once,  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  summer,  tired  with 
the  drudgery  and  formalities  of  business,  he  hurried 
for  refreshment  to  the  society  of  his  beloved;  and 
found  her  quite  alone,  at  an  open  window,where  she 
was  employed  with  a  book,  and  at  intervals  opening 
some  hazel-nuts  which  lay  before  her.  She  received 
him  in  the  tenderest  manner.  He  sat  long,  leaning 
on  her  arm  ;  talking  of  passion,  and  of  her  merit 
and  her  charms ;  of  a  thousand  feelings,  known  only 
to  themselves,  of  a  thousand  prospects  and  projects 
of  futurity ;  and  of  all  those  pleasing  recollections, 
which  were  connected  with  the  beginning  of  their 
aoquaintance. 

Wholly  engrossed  with  his  own  feelings,  and  with 
Buch  favorite  topics  of  discourse,  he  snatched  up, 
without  knowing  wherefore,  a  handful  of  nutshells, 
and  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 

'What  are  you  doing,  Berndorf,'  cried  Amelia,  in- 
stantly, 'you  have  thrown  them  on  somebody 's  head.' 
'I  should  be  sorry  for  that,'  answered  he,  smiling; 
and  went  directly  to  the  window,  but  drew  back  with 
great  surprise  and  precipita^iion;  for  he  saw  there  two 
ladies,  standing  beneath  it,  and  gazing  up.  Amelia, 
who  observed  the  alteration  o.  hia  colour,  followed 
him  with  equal  heedlessness  to  tuo  window  ;  and  be- 
sides seeing  the  same  objects,  heard  distinctly  these 
words—'  I  thank  you,  Berndorf,  for  this  instance  of 


your  civility  ;  it  is  quite  novel ;  and  so  mur  u  the 
more  ingenious.  You  was,  perhaps,  afraid  that  I 
should  not  otherwise  have  observed  your  amiable 
companion.' 

'  It  is  the  voice  of  Julia  Hilmer,'  cried  Amelia,  in 
a  tone  of  the  bitterest  vexation. — 'A  pretty  exploit, 
you  thoughtless,  rash,  trifling  fellow. — She  has  long 
had  an  ill  will  to  us  both,  and  will  doubtless  look  up- 
on it  as  an  intended  affront.'  Berndorf  employed  all 
his  eloquence  to  restore  his  mistress  to  her  wonted 
temper  and  composure;  and  he  was  beginning  to  hope 
that  he  might  accomplish  his  purpose,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Amelia's  wait- 
ing maid.  She,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  her 
mistress,  stood  at  the  house  door,  when  the  nose  of 
Julia  had  been  so  unluckily  assaulted;  and  she  now 
related  all  the  sneers,  gibes  and  sarcasms,  which  Ju- 
lia either  uttered,  or  might  have  uttered. 

The  rage  of  Amelia  increased  at  every  word.  It 
was  in  vain  he  assured  her,  that  what  was  said  by 
such  a  mad-cap  as  Julia  was  of  no  consequence. — 
She  continued  in  the  same  passionate  humor  ;  and 
at  last,  ordered  him  to  go  to  Julia,  and  to  take  the 
blame  of  the  whole  matter  on  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  and,  with  a  se- 
cret grudge  at  his  beloved  Amelia,  that  he  went  to 
wait  on  her  former  rival.  Julia  seemed  at  first,  a 
good  deal  surprized,  at  the  sight  of  a  man  to  whose 
visits  she  had  now  long  been  unaccustomed  ;  but  be- 
ing a  true  mistress  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  re- 
covered herself  immediately  ;  received  him  with  the 
most  distinguished  politeness  ;  listened  with  a  gra- 
cious smile  to  his  stammering  apology  ;  and  assured 
him  that  it  was  already  half  forgotten,  and  wholly 
forgiven  ;  and  desired  him,  very  courteously,  to  be 
:;iu,ted.  Beindorf  soon  found  J.  Ji,-.,  s  conversation  so 
agreeable,  that  half  an  hour  flew  as  quickly  as  a  min- 
ute. Meanwhile,  Julia's  father  came  into  the  room, 
and  intreated  him  to  stay  to  dinner ;  and  though 
Berndorf  offered  to  excuse  himself,  as  wishing  to 
take  leave  of  Amelia,  who  was  going  to  see  a  sick 
aunt  in  the  country,  Julia  employed  so  many  en- 
treaties, and  so  much  raillery  on  the  scrupulous 
punctuality  of  the  tender  swain,  that  at  last  he  yield- 
ed and  stayed. 

More  guests  soon  made  their  a:ppearance.  The 
entertainment  was  splendid  ;  the  wines  excellent ; 
and  Berndorf  seated,  purposely,  next  to  Julia.  She 
had  already  laid  down  a  very  artful  plan  ,  and  by 
the  mixture  of  true  and  false  wit,  continued  to  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  every  one  with  a  splendor  unusual  e- 
ven  to  her.  At  last,  though  very  late  in  the  after- 
noon, dinner  was  ended,  and  tliey  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble. Berndorfagain  recollected  Amelia:  and  though 
pressed  to  a  short  walk  after  their  coffee,  politely  but 
fiimly  declined  the  invitation. 

He  was  scarcely  got  into  the  open  air,  when  he 
felt  the  weight  of  the  rash  action  he  had  committed. 
He  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  Amelia  ;  and  finding 
from  the  maid,  that  he  had  delayed  her  journey,  he 
flew  up  stairs  to  make  his  apology.  Here  he  com- 
mitted a  new  fault,  rather  than  submit  to  do  penance 
for  the  first;  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  true 
cause  of  his  stay,  under  the  pretence  of  some  busi- 
ness of  importance.  His  artifice  however  was  dis- 
covered, and  Amelia,  irritated  by  his  attempt  to  de- 
ceive her,  ordered  him  promptly  to  withdraw.  While 
he  hesitates  to  obey,  she  hurrie.?  into  aii  adjoining 
apartment;  and  going  down  stairs  by  a  private  pas- 
sage, steps  into  the  carriage,  and  drives  off  with  a 
quickness  sufficient  to  prevent  her  being  followed. 

Berndorf  hastens  out  of  the  house,  greatly  morti- 
fied ;  and  while  passing  along  over  the  bridge,  falls 
in  with  a  company  of  well-dressed  ladies  who  proved 
to  be  the  dinner  party  he  had  just  left.  His  resent- 
ment at  the  late  conduct  of  Amelia,  arrayed  Julia  in 


double  charms  ;  she,  though  already  provided  with 
an  attendant,  secured  him  on  her  other  hand,  and 
her  whole  discourse  was  again  directed  to  him. — 
While  they  were  thus  conversing,  and  walking  a- 
long,  a  carriage  drove  up  behind  them  ;  they  looked 
up  ;  and  Julia  exclaimed — "  There  is  your  Miss 
Mildau  !  quick,  off  with  your  hat,  Mr.  Celadon 
It  was  indeed  but  too  truly  Amelia  !  She  had  taken 
up  a  female  friend,  and  loitered  a  few  minutes  with 
her;  her  road  then  lay  across  the  bridge.  She  knew 
Berndorf  at  a  considerable  distance;  and  putting  on 
one  of  the  most  scornful  glances  her  mild  counten- 
ance could  assume,  leaned  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
said  to  him  as  she  drove  past — "I  am  glad  to  see  yon 
in  such  good  company;  I  will  keep  the  promise  1 
made  you  at  parting." 

"  Does  every  thing,  then,  conspire  for  my  destruc- 
tion .?'■  exclaimed  Berndorf,  for  getting  where  he  wais. 
''  For  your  destruction  !''  asked  Julia  hastily  :  "how 
can  that  be,  my  dear  friend  ;  have  you  had  any 
quarrel  with  Amelia.?  Not,  1  hope  on  my  account  I" 

By  degrees,  the  sprightliness  and  wit  of  his  com- 
panion dispelled  the  clouds  that  surrounded  him  ;  he 
fell  into  that  extravagant  vivacity  which  is  common- 
ly adopted  to  conceal  vexation,  and  encouraged  Ju- 
lia to  employ  every  faculty  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive. 

She  invited  him  at  parting  to  attend  her  the  next 
day  at  the  Theatre.  Berndorf  was  but  too  sensible 
of  the  new  passion  that  was  springing  up  in  his 
breast,  and  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  check  it  in  the  bud  ;  nevertheless, 
his  inward  dissatisfaction,  his  respect  for  the  rules 
of  politeness,  and  his  own  inclination,  got  the  bet- 
ter. On  leaving  the  Theatre,  he  was  again  asked, 
as  if  wholly  by  chance,  to  be  of  the  party  to-morrow 
for  an  airing.  He  made  Julia  half  a  promise  to 
come  :  and  after  walking  up  and  down  in  his  cham- 
ber for  two  hours,  in  hesitation,  said  at  last  to  him- 
self— "  Only  for  this  once" — and  so  continued  to 
play  the  same  part,  with  a  few  slight  variations,  for 
si.x  or  seven  davs. 

Yet  Berndorf  often  reflected  with  anxiety  on  Ame- 
lia, and  the  means  of  appeasing  her  resentment. 
One  word  of  favor  from  her  would  have  brought  the 
wanderer  back  to  the  right  way  :  but  alas  !  she  still 
refused  to  utter  it ;  and,  since  the  last  adventure  on. 
the  bridge,  resolved  to  persist  in  keeping  him  at  a 
distance. 

Julia's  attractions,  on  the  other  hand,  became  dai- 
ly more  dangerous  ;  and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
assuming  courage  to  speak,  when  he  heard  that  A- 
melia  was  returned  to  town.  His  good  angel  now 
interposed  :  he  flew  to  her  habitation,  but  was  not 
admitted;  thrice  he  repeated  his  application,  and 
thrice  was  repulsed  from  the  door.  The  plague  of 
human  life,  the  unlucky  race  of  tale  bearers  interfer- 
ed in  this  matter ;  and  added  to  Amelia's  resentment, 
by  a  thousand  stories  concerning  the  number  of 
times,  and  the  precise  circumstances,  in  which  Bern- 
dorf and  Julia  had  been  seen  together. 

She  now  resolved  to  prove  him  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  Of  this  sort  of  trial  he  soon  became  v/ea- 
ry,  and  began  to  absent  himself  from  a  door  which 
he  now  found  always  shut  against  him.  This  beha- 
viour was  regarded  by  Amelia  as  high  treason  ;  and 
Julia,  in  consequence,  soon  beheld  herself  the  de- 
clared mistress  of  his  heart.  He  avowed  his  love; 
she  confessed  that  it  was  mutual ;  her  father  gave 
his  entire  approbation  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  their 
hands  were  united. 

The  news  of  this  marriage  threw,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  whole  town  into  astonishment.  Amelia 
was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  Berndorf;  and 
sent  him  a  large  packet  of  papers,  accompanied  by 
the  following  note  — 
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"  Sir, 

There  was  formerly  a  time,  when  from  a 
certain  connexion,  we  frequently  exchanged  letters 
with  one  another.  That  time  is  now  past ;  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  forget  it ;  and,  that  1  may 
no  longer  retain  any  thing  to  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  I 
here  return  your  letters,  and  expect,  from  your  gen- 
erosity, the  restoration  of  mine. 

Amelia  Mildau. 

P.  S.  Inclosed  is  a  letter  formerly  received  from 
your  present  wife.  1  consider  it  noio,  as  much  the 
same  with  one  of  your  own." 

This  fatal  epistle  had  been  sent  to  Amelia,  while 
Berndorfwas  at  dinner  with  her  rival,  and  was 
wonderfully  calculated  to  excite  her  suspicion,  her 
jealousy,  and  her  resentment. 

Every  thing  in  the  behaviour  of  Amelia,  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  to  Berndorf  unaccountable, 
stood  now  as  clear  as  sunshine  to  his  eyes  :  he  now 
•omprehended  the  reason  of  her  jaalousy  and  passion, 
at  their  last  intervievf  ;  he  now  knew  whom  he  had 
to  thank  for  being  so  clearly  convicted  of  a  falsehood. 

Poor  Berndorf,  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  should 
be  angry  or  pleased.  Repentance  for  his  conduct ; 
resentment  for  Julia's  cunning  and  concealment ; 
apoke  strongly  on  one  side  ;  but  another  voice,  a 
voice  which  assured  him  that  Amelia's  jealousy 
would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  him  unhap- 
py; that  the  ardent  attachment  of  Julia  was  shewn 
Tcry  clearly  in  this  step  ;  this  voice  made  itself 
hoard  in  its  turn. 

Deluded  wretch  !  he  did  not  consider  that  every 
woman  has  at  least  tWii  sides  :  that  the  mistress  and 
the  bride,  sets  always  the  fairest  of  the  two  in  the 
clearest  light,  but  the  other  will  appear  at  last.  As 
a  bridegroom  he  haJ  revelled,  day  after  day,  in  dif- 
ferent companies  witli  Julia,  and  erideavoured  to 
make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible  with  the  nu- 
merous acquaintances  to  whom  she  had  introduced 
Jiim  ;  but  as  a  husband,  he  soon  began  to  find  them 
tiresome.  Julia,  dressed  with  much  taste,  and  her 
hridr.groom  had  often  paid  her  compliirieuts  on  it ; 
but  her  husband  noiv  found  reason  to  sigh  over  the 
milliner's  and  mantua-rnaker's  bills  ;  and  he  even 
bit  his  Hps  witli  vex:ition,  at  perceiving  her  violent 
p'lssion  for  play,  which  frequently  cost,  in  one  even- 
ing, ten  or  twelve  louis-d'ors. 

ilia  house  was  now  become  the  rendeyvous  for 
idlers  of  quality  ;  fir  gamesters  and  pick-pockets; 
and  he,  who  had  never  felt  in  himself  any  strong  at- 
tachment for  the  business  of  his  office,  now  daily 
neglected  it  more  :nd  more;  while  his  income  di- 
minished in  thu  5.a.ne  proportion  as  his  expenses  in- 
creased. 

Count  Stanberg  often  visited  Julia.  He  had  the 
felicity  to  be  much  in  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies  ; 
arid  had  long  piid  principal  attentions  to  Berndorfs 
young  wife,  but  hitherto  to  no  purpose  :  now,  bow- 
ever,  she  seeiii.'^d  to  inyite  his  advances.  Berndorf, 
how  much  soever  he  was  persuaded  that  his  wife  a- 
iono  was  the  cause  of  his  miserv,  still  continued  to 
love  her  with  affection  and  fidelity.  The  C  iunt's 
intentions  did  not  escape  his  penetrating  eye  ;  and 
his  fears  on  that  subject  increased  into  suspicion. 
With  tlie  most  affectionate  tenderness,  he  remon- 
strated with  his  Julia;  and  she  was  still  reasonable 
enough  to  give  ear  to  him. 

When  he  had  ended,  the  artful  woman,  who  was 
able  to  do  any  thing  but  live  eoononiicall y,  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  with  equal  tenderness,  and 
swore  tliat  her  fidelity  to  him  had  never  wavered, 
and  never  should.  "  But  why,"  added  she,  "sliould 
we  make  any  ceremony  of  pillaging  this  wen.ltiiy 
fool.-'  Trust  to  my  virtue  and  prudence — the  former 
will  keep  mo  true  to  you,  and  the  latter  will  save  you 
for  a  twelve  months  to  come,  the  heavy  article  of  my 
dross,  and  many  other  expenses." 

"  No,  no,  dear  Julia !  if  one  of  ua  must  have  re- 
course to  artifice  and  fraud,  let  the  hard  task  fall  on 
me.  Here  are  four  hundred  dollars  to  spend  as  you 
please.  Ask  me  not  where  I  get  the  money — take 
it,  and  use  it ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  break 
on"  from  this  moment,  all  connexion  with  the  Count. 

Berndorf  and  his  wife  now  lived,  for  some 
weeks,  in  a  n^w  round  ofpleasure  and  extravagance. 


The  thoughtless  woman  did  not  consider,  how  dear, 
perhaps,  the  money  he  had  given  her,  might  have 
cost  her  husband.  Berndorf  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  office,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  under  his 
keeping;  and  had  managed  it,  hitherto,  with  the 
strictest  propriety  :  but  jealousy  was  more  powerful 
than  indigence  ;  with  a  vain  resolution  of  soon  re- 
placing it,  he  had  now  taken  up  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  term  of  payment  appeared,  without  a 
single  penny  being  restored. 

Such  a  way  of  living  could  not  last  long  :  that  pov- 
erty, which  was  so  much  dreaded,  and  from  which 
a  short  respite  had  been  procured  by  means  much 
worse  than  itself,  came  at  last.  Berndorf  borrowed, 
for  some  time,  from  money  lenders,  at  an  extrava- 
gant interest ;  and  he  wanted  not  inclination  to  bor- 
row more,  but  could  no  longer  meet  with  any  one  to 
supply  him.  In  vain  did  Julia  now  ask  him  for  mon- 
ey ;  he  was  obliged  to  do,  what  he  should  have  done 
long  ago;  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  her.  Her  ac- 
quaintance now  treated  her  with  coldness,  and  hei 
card  tables  were  empty.  His  suspicious  creditors 
grew  still  more  suspicious  ;  their  bonds  came  in  on 
him  daily  ;  and  he  had  before  him,  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  arrest,  which  would  be  followed  with  the 
loss  of  his  office. 

He  was  now  sunk  into  that  insensibility,  which 
extreme  distress  at  last  brings  to  our  relief ;  and  was 
sitting,  alone  in  his  chamber — his  wi'fe  had  retired 
to  her  closet,  under  pretence  of  a  severe  head-ache  ; 
the  door  was  hastily  opened  by  Weller,  the  last 
friend  Berndorf  had  left — "  Fly,"  cried  he,  "  im- 
mediately !  If  you  delay  but  two  hours,  you  will  be 
in  cttstody ;  1  saw  the  wariant,  for  that  purpose,  in 
Erlach  !  Fly,  I  beseech  you.  Here,  in  this  purse, 
is  all  the  money  I  can  spare,  take  it,  and  do  the  best 
you  can." 

Berndorf  stood,  long,  as  if  he  had  been  petrified  ; 
all  the  answer  Weller  could  draw  from  liiin,  was 
that  he  must  consult  with  his  wife — He  hastened  to 
her  closet  ;  to  her  bed — there  was  no  Julia  there. 
He  called  to  her  over  the  whole  house;  but  there 
followed  neither  voice  nor  an,?wer — She  was  gone  to 
Count  Stanberg.  » 

Berndorf,  as  if  a  dagger  had  pierced  his  heart, 
sunk  speechless  on  the  nearest  seat  and  wildly  struck 
his  forehead  with  his  doubled  fist !  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  when  he  had  recovered  his  speech,  he 
raised  himself  up,  and  cried  aloud — "  This  too  !  this 
too  !  Completely  ruined,  on  her  account,  and  yet 
thus  dishonoured  and  deceived  !  Slrall  I  wait  for 
her,  arid  punish  her  'i  Shall  the  faithless  woman, 
from  my  hand — No,  no,  let  poverty,  shame,  and  her 
own  conscience  be  her  punishment.  1  will  not  an- 
ticipate the  vengeance  of  Him,  who  has  punished  so 
severely  my  imprudence.'' 

With  these  words,  he  seized  Weller's  hand;  se- 
cured a  few  valuables  which  were  left  him;  and 
hurried  to  hig  friend's  house.  In  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  he  was  on  horseback,  and  forsook  for 
ever  his  native  laud. 

In  his  flight  he  stopped  only  for  a  minute,  at  one 
house — at  the  habitation  of  Amelia.  It  was  long 
since  she  had  become  tlie  wife  of  a  worthy  man  ;  a 
happy  mother  ;  aud  the  esteemed  friend  of  many  re- 
spectable persons.  She  had  long,  long  ago,  forgot- 
ten the  uneasiness  which  Berndorf  had  given  her; 
but  she  sincerely  lamented  his  hard  fate  ;  and,  some- 
times wouid  in  secret,  reproach  herself  gently,  with 
her  jealousy.  Here  Berndorf  stopped  !  looked  up  at 
the  window,  and  exclaimed — "There  wretch,  didst 
thou  once  stand  ;  happy  iri  the  present,  and  still  hap- 
pier in  the  prospect  of  the  future.  Accursed  be  the 
moment,  in  v.'hich  an  unlucky  instance  of  thy  rash- 
ness occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  whole  hap- 
piness of  thy  life." 

He  continued  his  flight,  weeping;  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  short  life,  in  obscurity  and  indi- 
gancQ,  in  a  foreign  country  ! 

"  Instead  of  aspiring  beyond  your  level,  brino- 
down  your  mind  to  your  state  ;  lest,  by  aiming  too 
high,  you  spend  your  life  in  a  train  of  fruitless  pur- 
suits, and  bring  yourself  at  last  to  a  stave  of  entire 
insignificance  and  sontempt." 


THE  LETTER, 

OR,    TRUTH     A  FICTION. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  !  I  sat  down  at  my 
table,  and  took  up  a  book  to  resume  my  studies.  1 
had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when  I  heard  a 
gentle  rap  at  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  before  I 
had  lime  to  rise,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  Mrs. 
P— -  entered  my  apartment,  leading  by  the  hand 
her  daughter  Cordelia.  I  hastily  arose,  handed  them 
chairs,  and  bade  them  be  seated  :  and  at  the  same 
time  drew  my  own  chair  close  to  the  side  of  Corde- 
lia, whose  hand  I  took  and  pressed  to  my  lips  •  she 
hastily  withdrew  it,  and  looked  towards  her  mother. 
I  3aw  a  tear  trickle  down  her  velvet  cheek,and  would 
have  asked  her  what  it  meant— but  Mrs.  D  -  in- 
terrupted me,  and  thus  broke  silence  : — 

"Mr.  C  ,"  Slid  she,  "  you  may  think  this  in- 
trusion very  strange  ;  but  I  have  a  sufficient  apolo- 
gy, I  hope,  to  justify  it.  It— [pointing  to  a  letter 
which  she  held  in  her  hand]— but  first  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say,  on  a  subject  which  very  nearly  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  my  daughter  and  yourself.  You 
have  ever  expressed  a  warm  attachment  to  my  child 
—aye,  have  even  said,  you  loved  her;— but  whether 
you  felt  what  you  then  gave  utterance  to,  is  out  of 
my  power  to  decide.  I  now  wish  to  know  what  are 
your  real  sentiments  towards  my  child  V 

"  Mrs.  D  ,"  replied  I,  "  do  you  not  believe  ma 

when  I  declare  that  I  love  Cordelia.'  My  feelino-s 
towards  her  have  always  been  of  the  purest  nature, 
and  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  this  moment,  wera 
you  and  Cordelia  willing,  wed  her  ;  but  I  am  poor — 
and  this  is  the  only  barrier  which  prevents  me  from 
carrying  my  wishes  into  effect." 

"  Then  1  presume,  Mr.  C  ,  that  you  are  per- 
fectly wilhng  to  resign  all  claims  to  Cordeha's  hand , 
should  a  more  acceptable  offer  be  made  V 

"  Certainlj',  madam." 

"  Well  then,  read  this  letter,"  said  Mrs.  D  ,  at 

the  same  moment  handing  it  to  me.    It  ran  thus  :  

"  Dear  Madam — I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  ad- 
dress you  on  a  subject  vvhioh  is  nearest  my  heart — 
this  su'uject,  madam, is  your  lovely  daughter  ;  I  have 
frequently  seen  her,  and  a  few  nights  since  had  tho 
pleasure  ol  being  her  partner  at  a  ball.  I  then  ad- 
dressed ber,  and  she  seemed  to  favour  my  suit.  I 
have,  madam,  twenty  thousand  dollars  at  my  dispo- 
sal, which  is  out  at  interest— and  I  am  in  expectation 
of  receiving  an  addition  to  my  present  fortune  often 
thousand  dollars.  With  your  permission,  madam,  I 
will  pay  my  immediate  respects  to  your  daughter— to 
whom  1  hope  my  advances  will  prove  aoce'ptable. — 

Yours,  with  respect,  Henry  ." 

I  closed  the  letter,  and  handed  it  lo  Mrs.  D  

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  letter,  Mr.  C  - 

^    Mrs.  D  ,"  said  I,  "  1  am  pleased  to  see  that 

Cordelia  has  received  such  a  liberal  offer — he  is  rich, 
and  I  knov/  him  to  be  a  generous  hearted  fellow. — 
Cordelia,  I  congratulate  you — and  hope  that  you 
you  will  have  a  kind  and  tender  husband — one  who 
will  v/atch  over  you,  and  administer  to  your  little 
wants— one  who  will  treat  you  as  tenderly  as  I  should 
have  done,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  made  ma 
our  choice.  I  r^isign  you,  Cor.ielia,  to  my  rival-^ 
ut  with  this  as.surancfi,  that  you  will  not  find  one 
wlio  loves  you  more  tenderly  than  myself  For  my 
own  part,  1  will  go  to  some  foreign  shore, and  anion* 
strangers  end  an  existence  which  has  been  naught 
but  affliction  and  misery." 

1  could  say  no  more  ;  ny  utterance  was  choked — 
the  tears  rolled  down  my  ciioeks — 1  drew  my  hand- 
kerchief—wiped niy  eyes — and  was  on  the  paint  of 
rushing  from  the  room,  when  Cordelia  called  to  me.' 

"  'William,  William!"  said  &he,  and  threw  her 
arm  around  my  neck. 

"  Oh,  Cordelia  !"  I  excl.uined,  and  sank  into  ha^f 
arras. 

"  William  !  William  !  is  it  possible  that  you  could 
think  me  so  base  as  to  desert  you — whcwi  1  have 
loved  above  all  on  earth  —  l.^  n";  j/oif,  because  you  aro 
poor,  and  fly  to  him,  bec&us;!  be  is  rich  !  No,  No", 
William,  I  would  rather  with  tou,  live  in  poverty,, 
than  wed  him,  or  any  other,  and  live  in  affluence.— 
Oh,  William,  what  have  i  done  that  has  deoraded 
mo  thus  in  your  estimation.' — why  should  1  foraftk^ 
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him  wiw  has  ever  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness 
and  aft'eclion  ?  Tis  too  much,  "  said  she,  and  vented 
her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  knew  not  whether  joy  or  grief  was  uppermost  in 
my  soul — my  heart  throbbed  as  though  'twould  burst 
—my  parched  throat  would  scarcely  give  utterance 
to  my  words. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Cordelia,"  1  exclaimed,  "  you 
have  done  nothing  !— give  us  your  blessing,  mother, 
and  make  your  children  happy  !" 

Mrs.  D   advanced  towards  us,  with  tears  flow- 
ing from  her  eyes  ;  took  each  of  our  hands,  and  join- 
ed them  together. 

"  Rise,  my  children,  and  receive  a  mother's  bless- 
ing—Cordelia is  yours,  William  ;  and  I  pray  she  may 
prove  to  you  as  faitiaful  and  as  affectionate  a  wife,  as 
•he  has  been  to  me  a  dutiful  and  obedient  daughter!" 

In  my  eagerneis  to  clasp  Cordelia  to  my  breast,  1 
hit  my  head  against  the  bed-post,  which  awoke  me, 
»adl  found,  alas!—"  'tioas  all  a  dream  !  I  !" 

American  Traveller. 


■  Gentleness. — Whoever  understands  his  own  in- 
terest, and  is  pleased  with  the  beautiful,  rather  tlian 
the  deformed,  will  be  careful  to  cherish  the  virtue  of 
gentleness.  It  requires  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  convince  ,us  that  much  of  our  hap- 
piness in  life  must  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of 
this  virtue.  The  man  of  a  wild,  boisterous  spirit, 
who  gives  loose  reins  to  his  temper,  is  generally 
speaking,  a  stranger  to  happiness  ;  he  lives  in  a  con- 
tinual storm  ;  the  bitter  v/aters  of  contention  and 
strife,  are  always  swelling  up  in  the  soul,  destroying 
his  peace,  and  imparting  their  baneful  influence  to 
all  with  whom  he  is  connected.  He  excites  the  dis- 
trust and  ill  will  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
character,  and  but  few  can  be  found  to  wish  him 
success  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  Not  so  (is  the 
influence  of  geatleness.  This  virtue  will  assist  its 
possessor  in  all  his  lawful  undertakings;  it  will  often 
render  him  successful  when  nothing  else  could  ;  it  is 
exceedingly  lovely  and  attractive  in  its  appearance, 
it  wins  the  hearts  of  all ;  it  is  even  stronger  than  ar- 
gument, and  would  often  prevail  when  that  vvould 
be  powerless  and  ineffectual;  it  shows  that  man  can 
put  a  bridle  upon  his  passions;  that  he  is  above  the 
vulgar,  whose  characteristic  is  to  storm  and  rage  like 
the  troubled  ocean,  at  every  little  adversity  or  disap- 
pointment that  cross  their  paths;  it  shews  that  he 
Kan  soar  away  in  the  bright  atmosphere  of  good  fcel- 
inc,  and  live  in  a  continual  sunshine,  wiien  all  a- 
round  him  are  enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness,and 
driven  about  like  maniacs,  the  sport  of  their  own  pas- 
sions. The  most  fayoiable  situations  in  life,  the 
ro.ost  lovely  objects  in  nature,  wealth  and  all  that  is 
calculated  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man,lose  their 
charm  upon  a  heart  destitute  of  this  virtue, 

A  GOOD  APoioGV. — In  the  Court  of  Sessions  in 
Scotland,  the  Judges  who  do  not  attend,  or  give  a 
proper  excuse  for  their  absence,  am,  by  law,  liable 
to  a  fine.  It  is  common,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, for  the  absentee  to  send  an  excuse  to  the  Lord 
President.  Lord  Stonfield  having  sent  such  an  ex- 
cuse, on  the  President  mentioning  it,  the  late  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  Brazfield  said,  in  his  broad  dialect, 
"  What  excuse  can  a  stout  fellow  like  him  hae  ?" — 
"  My  lord,"  said  the  President,  "he  has  lost  his 
wife."  The  justice,  who  was  fitted  with  a  Xantippe, 
replied  "  has  he  ?  that  is  a  good  eycuse  indeed  ;  1 
wish  we  had  a'  the  same  !" 

Power  of  Conscie.nce. — Plutarch  tells  a  story  of 
a  Lacedemonian  who  killed  his  father  and  escaped 
discovery.  Some  time  after,  being  in  company,  he 
darted  his  spear  into  a  nest  of  swallows.  When  ask- 
ed the  reason  of  that  unaccountable  action,  his  an- 
swer was,  "  that  he  thought  those  swallows  were  re- 
proaching him  with  his  father's  death."  The  odd- 
jiess  of  this  answer  begat  suspicion,  discover  u,  convic- 
Sim,  and  punishment.  ' 


SALEM: 

TUESDAY  NOON,  JULY  28,  1829. 

IO°We  know  not  in  what  better  way  to  oceupy  a 
column,  than  by  inserting  the  following,  from  the 
Massachusetts  Journal.  This  aiticle  was  published 
in  one  of  the  Salem  papers  a  few  weeks  since  ;  and 
although  some  of  our  readers  may  have  already  seen 
it,  we  think  it  richly  deserving  a  perusal  by  all  : 

Hints  to  People  op  Moderate  Fortune. — The 
prevailing  evil  of  the  present  day  is  extravagance.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  old  are  too  prone  to  preach 
about  modern  degeneracy,  whether  they  have  cause 
or  not;  but  laugh  as  we  may  at  the  sage  advice  of 
our  fatliers,  it  is  too  plain  that  our  present  expensive 
habits  are  pioductive  of  much  domestic  unhappiness, 
and  injurious  to  public  prosperity.  Our  wealthy 
people  copy  all  the  foolish  and  extravagant  caprices 
of  European  fashions,  without  considering  that  we 
have  not  their  laws  of  inheritance  among  us, — and 
that  our  frequent  changes  of  policy  render  property 
far  more  precarious  here  than  in  the  old  world. — 
However,  it  is  not  to  the  rich  I  would  speak.  They 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  spend  their  thousands  as 
they  please  ;  and  if  they  spend  them  ridiculously,  it 
is  consoling  to  reflect  that  they  must,  in  some  way 
or  other,  benefit  the  poorer  classes.  People  of  mod- 
erate fortunes  have  likewise  an  unquestionable  right 
to  dispose  of  their  hundreds  as  they  please  ;  but  I 
would  ask,  is  it  icise  to  risk  your  happiness  in  a  fool- 
ish attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  opulent .''  Of  what 
use  is  the  effort  which  takes  so  much  of  your  time, 
and  all  your  income  ?  Nay,  if  an  une,\pected  change 
in  affairs  should  deprive  you  of  a  few  yearly  hun- 
dreds, you  will  find  your  expenses  have  exceeded 
your  income — thus  the  foundation  of  an  accumula- 
ting debt  will  be  laid,  and  your  family  will  have 
formed  habits  but  poorly  calculated  to  save  you  from 
the  threatened  ruin.  ISot  one  valuable  friend  will 
be  gained  by  living"  beyond  yoijr  means,  and  old  age 
will  be  left  to  comparative  if  not  to  litter  poverty. 

There  is  rjothing  in  which  the  extravagance  of  the 
present  day  strikes  me  so  forcibly  as  the  manner  in 
which  our  young  people  of  moderate  fortune  furnish 
their  houses. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  called  upon  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter who  had  lately  married  a  young  physician  of 
moderate  talents  and  destitute  of  fortune.  Her  fa- 
ther had  given  her  at  hex  marriage,  all  he  ever  ex- 
pected to  give  her  ;  viz.  two  thousand  dollars.  Yet 
the  lower  part  of  her  house  was  furnished  with  as 
much  splendor  as  wo  usually  find  aniong  the  v/eal- 
thiest.  The  whole  two  thousand  had  been  expend- 
ed upon  Brussels  Carpets,  Alabaster  Vases,  Ma- 
hogany Chairs,  and  Marble  Tables.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  more  useful  household  utensils  had 
been  forgotten  ;  and  that  a  few  weeks  after  her  wed- 
ding, she  was  actually  obliged  to  apply  to  her  hus- 
band for  money  to  purchase  baskets,  iron  spoons, 
clothes  lines,  &c., — and  her  husband,  made  irritable 
by  the  want  of  money,  pettishly  demanded  whv  she 
had  bought  so  many  things  they  did  not  want.  Did 
the  Doctor  gain  any  patients,  or  she  a  single  friend, 
by  off'ering  their  visiters  water  in  richly  cut  glass 
tumblers,  or  serving  them  with  costly  damask  nap- 
kins, instead  of  plain  soft  towels  ?  No, — Their  fool- 
ish Canity  made  them  less  happy,  and  no  more  res- 
pectable. 

Had  the  young  lady  been  content  with  Kidder- 
minster Carpets,  and  tasteful  vases  of  her  owTi  ma- 
king, she  might  have  put  owe  thousand  at  interest ; 
and  had  she  obtained  six  per  cent,  it  would  have 
clothed  her  as  well  as  the  wife  of  any  man  who  de- 
pends merely  upon  his  own  industry,  ought  to  be 
clothed.  This  would  have  saved  much  domestic 
disquiet;  for,  after  all,  human  nature  is  human  na- 
ture ;  and  a  wife  is  never  better  beloved  because 
she  teazes  for  money. 

Drowned  at  Marblehead,on  Friday,  William  New- 
hall  aged  8  years  and  3  months,  son  of  Mr  Joel  New- 
hall.    He  accidentally  fell  from  one  of  the  wharves. 


"  1  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAYS." 
Weep  not  that  death  draws  nigh  I 
Oh  !  the  spirit  is  faint  with  its  feverish  strife, 
And  waits  for  the  fall  of  the  twilight  of  life. 
With  joy  in  its  upward  eye. 

Earth  is  its  rayless  cell — 
But  then,  as  a  bird  soars  home  to  the  shade 
Of  the  beautiful  wood,  where  its  nest  was  made, 

In  bonds  no  more  to  dwell ; 

So  will  its  weary  wing 
Be  spread  for  the  skies  when  its  toil  is  don& — 
And  its  breath  flow  free,  as  a  bird's,  in  the  sun 

And  the  soft,  fresh  gales  of  spring. 

Oh!  not  more  sweet  the  tears 
Of  the  dewy  eve  on  the  violet  shed, 
Than  the  dews  of  age  on  the  '  hoary  head,' 

When  it  enters  the  eve  of  years. 

Nor  dearer  'mid  the  foam 
Of  the  far-off  sea,  and  its  stormy  roar, 
Is  a  breath  of  balm  from  the  unseen  shore, 

To  him  that  weeps  for  home. 

[Willis'a  Magazine. 

Anecdote. — At  a  meeting  inoneofthe  western 
towns  of  Massachusetts,for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Temperance  Society,  a  gentlemen,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  occupied  the  floor  for  a  time,  advocating 
the  suppression  of  gross  drunkenness;  but  at  the  same 
time  disapproving  of  the  principle  of  abstinence,  and 
pleading  the  necessity  of  temperate  use,  i.  e.  a  little 
every  day,  in  the  case  of  some  persons.  When  he 
took  his  seat,  a  man  more  than  ihalf  intoxicated,  rag- 
ged, filthy,  with  a  long  beard,  started  up  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  house  and  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Mod'rator, 

'Squire  has  'spressod  my  mind  'xactly  !" — 

This  short  speech  overset  the  gravity  of  the  assem- 
bly and  the  argument  of 'Squire  ,  both  togeth- 
er ;  and  a  Society  was  formed  without  farther  diffi- 
culty, on  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence. 

Journal  of  fhimnnity. 

A  story  is  in  circulation  in  Canada,  that  an  old 
steam  boat  is  to  bo  fitted  up  to  take  a  trip  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  with  a  crew,  not  consisting  of  ani- 
mals and  dumb  beasts,  but  of  a  merry  compm)' 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  the  passags  is  v^ai- 
rantcd  a  pleasant  and  safe  one,  provided  the  compa- 
ny is  select.  The  pilot  wants  five  families  who  have 
lived  in  one  house,  and  are  agreeable  to  each  other ; 
a  pious  clergyman,  owning  himself  the  "chief of 
sinners  ;"  an  honest  shop-keeper  ;  a  truth  loving  ed- 
itor ;  a  teacher  without  garrulity  or  vanity  ;  a  hand- 
some woman,  who  never  looked  in  the  glc-ss,  and  a 
person  who  goes  about  giving  alms  in  the  dark  ! — 
When  these  passengers  are  obtained,  the  expedition 
will  be  fitted  out  immediately. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Friday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  Mr.  James  Arlington  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Arrington,  both  of  Salem. 

Last  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleavel.;nd,  Tlr.  Lov 
ell  Baker,  of  Providence,  (R.  I.)  to  Miss  I'  ^.ch  P. 
Page,  of  this  town. 


DIEJJ, 

In  Boston  Mr.  Smith,  a  native  of  Hingham,  found 
dead  in  Col.  Messinger's  Hal-store,  having  commit- 
ted suicide  by  drawing  a  handkerchief  tight  ro^nd 
his  neck  with  a  stick. 

In  Whately,  Luther,  son  of  Mr.  Elijah  Sanderson, 
ao-ed  21.  He  was  severely  wounded  by  the  burst- 
ing ot  a  swivel  on  the  4lh  inst.  and  died  on  the  12th. 

At  Londonderry,  Mr  John  Creasy,  formerly  of 
I  Beverly, aged 85,' 
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THE  FOUJVT. 


From  the  Albion. 


CHANGE. 


We  say  thiat  people  and  that  tilings  are  changed  ; 
Alas  !  it  ia  ourselves  that  change  :  the  heart 
Makes  all  around  the  mirror  of  itself. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  beautiful  flowers, 

That  haunted  your  homes  and  your  hearts  in  the 

spring 

Where  is  the  sunshine  of  earlier  hours  ? 
Where  is  the  music  the  birds  used  to  bring  ? 

Where  are  the  flowers — why  thousands  are  spring- 
ing. 

And  many  fair  strangers  are  sweet  on  the  air  ; 
And  the  birds  to  the  sunshine  their  welcome  are 
singing,— 

Look  round  on  our  valley,   and  then  question 
"  Where.'" 

Alas,  my  heart's  darkness  !  I  own  it  ia  summer. 
Though  little  'tis  like  what  it  once  used  to  be  : 

I  have  no  welcome  to  give  the  new-comer; 
Strangely  the  summer  seems  altered  to  me. 

'Tis  my  spirits  are  wasted-^^my  hopes  that  are  weary; 
These  made  the  gladness  and  beauty  of  yore  : 

To  the  worn  and  the  wither'd  e'en  sunshine  is 
dreary, 

And  the  year  has  its  spring,  though  our  own  is  no 
more.  L.  E.  L. 


From  Willis's  Monthly  Magazine, 
STANZAS— WRITTEN   BY  MOONLIGHT. 

Silence  has  come  down  and  cast 

Her  spell  o'er  all  the  sleeping  world  ; 
From  where  the  mountains  veil  their  heads, 

Amid  thin  ether  flags  unfurl'd. 
Across  the  forests  denre  and  wide, 
O'er-reaching  plain  and  far  hill-side. 
Through  deep-down  glens  where  breezes  sleep, 
And  darkened  waters  slowly  creep  ; 

Where  flowers  lift  up  their  drooping  heads, 

To  drink  the  gently  falling  dew. 
Which  fairies,  in  a  noiseless  showO'r, 

Are  pouring  from  their  home  of  blue  ; 
When  every  bud,  and  blade  of  grass 
Drink  beauty  from  the  gales  that  pass, 
And  o'er  the  breast  of  Nature  fling 
The  rich  and  lovely  robe  of  Spring. 

The  sounds  that  stirr'd  the  city  air, 

And  on  the  lightly  passing  gale 
Were  wafted  to  the  forest  shades 

So  hke  a  troubled  spirit's  wail, 
Are  voiceless  now.    And  o'er  the  spires 
Which  point  to  yonder  quenchless  fires, 
Silence,  from  her  azure  height, 
Sits  musing  on  a  cloud  of  light. 

And  now,  when  evening's  spreading  shades 
Have  deepened  darkly  into  night, 

And  through  the  wide  cerulean, 
The  stars  of  heaven  are  burning  bright, 

!  love  to  make  the  turf  my  seat,. 


To  spend  an  hour  in  musings  sweet, 
And  let  my  roaming  fancy  free, 
Among  the  myriad  stars  to  flee. 

Imagination  soars  afar — 

Through  wide,  wide  ether  realms  I  sail, 
Upon  a  cloud's  frail  gossamer, 

That  flits  along  the  dancmg  gale  ; 
And  changing  forms  of  love  and  light, 
Come  floating  to  my  raptured  sight, 
Arrayed  in  all  the  robes  of  love. 
We  dream  have  fallen  from  above. 

In  such  a  silent  hour  as  this, 

1  picture  visions  on  the  sky. 
Fleeting,  and  bright,  and  shadowless. 

As  the  frail  clouds  on  which  they  lie ; 
Aad  when  I  turn  from  all  these  bright 
Illusions  that  so  charm  the  sight, 
Those  gorgeous  dreams  of  castle  building. 
Glowing  with  Fancy's  brilliant  gilding; 

'Tis  falling  from  a  lofty  height 

To  these  dull  joyless  views  of  earth  ; 
'Tis  all  so  cold  and  comfortless  ; 

And  there  is  such  an  utter  dearth 
Of  scenes  which  make  our  bosoms  glow. 
And  all  that  makes  our  pulses  flow. 
That  I  could  wish  1  dwelt  among 
Those  cheating  scenes  in  mid  air  hung. 

Felix. 


SOmG— From  the  Spanish. 

Toll  not  the  bell  of  death  for  me 

When  I  am  dead; 
Strew  not  the  flowery  wreath  o'er  mo 

On  my  cold  bed. 
Let  friendship's  sacred  tear 
On  my  fresh  grave  appear. 
Gemming  with  pearls  my  bier, 

When  I  am  dead: 
No  dazzling,  proud  array. 
Of  pageantry  display, 

My  fate  to  spread. 

Let  not  the  busy  crowd  be  near. 

When  I  am  dead. 
Fanning  with  unfelt  sighs  my  biei — 

Sighs  qaickly  sped. 
Deep  let  the  impression  rest 
On  some  fond  female  breast : 
Then  were  my  memory  blest 

When  1  am  dead. 
Let  not  the  day  be  writ; 
Love  will  remember  it 

Untold,  unsaid. 


THE  MOXriTOR. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
RELIGION  CONNECTED   WITH   COMMON  LIFE. 

A  mistake  which  has  greatly  impaired  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
men,  is — considering  religion  as  something  entirely 
separate  from  common  life,  and  in  a  degree  inconsis- 
tent and  irreconcilable  with  the  daily  cares  and  avo- 
cations of  the  world.  The  efi'ect  of  thus  consider- 
ing religion  is  very  disastrous.  It  leads  many  per- 
sons entirely  to  neglect  it.  The  cares  of  common 
life  are  unavoidable.  Men  feel  this.  The  calls  of 
business,  the  concerns  of  their  daily  employments, 
the  duties  of  their  stations  and  offices  in  society,  pro- 
vision for  thoir  temporal  welfare,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  tiieir  worldly  interests,  imperatively  demand 
their  att«nliQn  and  exertions,  and  cannot  be  entirely 


dispensed  with.  They  will  not  therefore  give  their 
thoughts  and  time  to  the  su'ojects  of  religion,  if  they 
believe  religion  to  be  entirely  separate  from  and  in- 
consistent with  their  necessary  avocations  and  du- 
ties; if  they  imagine  that  by  attending  with  seri- 
ousness to  the  one,  they  must  relinquish  all  care  for 
the  other.  They  will  indeed  acknowledge  that  the 
concerns  of  religion  are  important ;  and  when  their 
fears  are  aroused  or  their  consciences  touched, or  any 
serious  impressions  are  made  on  their  hearts,  they 
determine,  at  some  time,  to  relinquish  the  employ- 
ments of  the  world,  and  to  become  religious  ;  but  the 
cares  and  duties  of  daily  life  press  on  them,  and  they 
postpone  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  souls  to 
some  future  season  of  expected  leisure,  when  their 
avocations  shall  be  fewer,  and  their  minds  less  dis- 
tracted and  harrassed.  And  life  thus  wears  away  in 
cold  neglect,  unsanctified  and  unblest.  It  should  b» 
remembered  tiiat  religion  was  designed  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  busy  scenes  of  commoit 
life,  and  to  influence  our  daily  duty  ;  and  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  its  requisitions  is  to  be  answered  en- 
tirely by  the  manner,  by  the  principles  and  disposi- 
tions, with  which  the  concerns  of  this  life  are  atten- 
ded, the  services  of  our  ordinary  callings  are  dis- 
charged, and  our  daily  intercourse  with  others  regu- 
lated. 

Upon  another  class  of  persons,  this  mistake  has  an 
effect  equally  unhappy.  From  considering  it  as  ha- 
ving nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  common  life, 
as  a  perfectly  distinct  business  by  itself,  they  think 
they  can  be  religious  without  being  scrupulously 
moral.  When  the  peculiar  feelings  with  which  a- 
lone  they  suppose  religion  to  be  concerned,  have  for 
a  long  time  been  strongly  exercised;  when  the  stated 
measure  of  prayers  has  been  paid ;  when  attendance 
on  outward  services,  or  means  of  grace,  on  exhorta- 
tions and  preachings  and  ritual  ceremonies,  is  all 
over — they  imagine  that  the  whole  work  of  religion 
is  done.  They  forget  that  all  this  is  not  religion, 
but  only  its  appointed  means.  They  think  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  when  these  services  liave  been  ren- 
dered, is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  therefore 
care  not  vigilantly  and  devoutly  to  regulate  it,  and 
will  enter  the  world,  where  the  effocts  of  a  sincere 
religion  ought  ever  to  be  displayed,  to  manifest  a 
temper  far  distant  from  the  mild,  humble,  benevolent 
and  holy  spirit  of  the  gospel — to  put  no  bridle  on  the 
licentiousness  of  their  tongues — to  conduct  their 
dealings  with  others  by  the  measures  of  a  hard  and 
narrow  selfishness,  or  to  manifest  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families  a  stern,  irritable,  overbearing  temper. 

When  we  see  men  thus  disregarding  some  of  the 
plainest,  simplest  duties  of  the  christian  life,  we  are 
not  always  to  conclude  that  their  pretensions  to  ra- 
ligion  are  heartless  and  hypocritical.  In  many  cases 
we  must  believe  that  such  persons  are  sincere,  but 
that  from  not  attending  with  care,  impartiality,  or 
faithfulness  to  the  subject  of  the  requirements  of  re- 
ligion, they  mistake  its  nature,  and  do  not  sufficient- 
ly understand  what  its  requirements  really  are. 

It  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  that  we  ever 
consider  religion  as  designed  to  have  an  universal 
influence  ;  that  we  be  accustomed  to  regard  every 
part  of  our  character  and  conduct  as  susceptible  of  its 
direction  and  within  its  control ;  and  that  in  the 
most  ordinary  concerns  of  daily  life  and  common  in- 
tercourse, its  laws  are  to  guide  us,  and  its  dispositions 
are  to  be  manifested.  N.  C.  S. 

mrThose  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers  already  printed.   
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UORA  CRESWELL,. 

BY   MISS  MITFORD. 

Fow  things  are  more  delightful  than  to  saunter  a- 
!ong  these  green  lanes  of  ours,  in  the  busy  harvest 
time  ;  the  deep  verduie  of  the  hedge  rows,  and  the 
strong  shadow  of  the  trees,  contrasting  so  vividly 
with  the  fields,  partly  waving  with  golden  corn, 
partly  studded  with  regular  piles  of  heavy  wheat 
sheaves ;  the  whole  population  abroad ;  the  earth 
teeming  with  fruitfulness,  and  the  bright  autumn 
sun  careering  overhead  amidst  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  the  fleecy  clouds  of  the  most  glowing  and  less 
fickle  of  the  seasons.  Even  a  solitary  walk  loses  its 
loneliness  inthegoneial  cheerfulness  of  nature.  The 
air  is  gay  with  bees  and  butterflies  ;  the  robin  twit- 
ters from  amongst  the  ripening  hazel-nuts;  and  you 
cannot  proceed  a  quaiter  of  a  mile,  witliout  encoun- 
tsrlng  some  merry  group  of  leasers,  or  some  long 
iine  of  majestic  swains,  groaning  under  their  rich 
burden,  brushing  tlie  close  liedges  on  either  side,  and 
knocking  their  tall  tops  ag.iinst  the  overhanging 
tr«»s,  the  very  image  of  ponderous  plenty. 

Pleasant,  however,  as  such  a  procession  is  to  look 
at,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  t»j  meet,  especially  in 
a  narrow  lane  ;  and  I  thought  myself  very  fortunate 
one  day  last  August,  in  being  so  near  a  five  barred 
gate,  as  to  be  enabled  to  escape  a  cortege  of  laborers 
and  harvest  wagons,  sufficiently  bulky  and  noisy  to 
convey  half  tlie  wheat  in  the  parish.  On  they  went, 
men,  women  and  children.,  shouting,  singing,  and 
laughing,  in  joyous  expectation  of  the  coming  har- 
vest home  ;  the  very  wagons  nodding  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  tipsy ,  and  threatening  every  moment  to 
break  down  bank,  tree  and  hedge,  and  crush  every 
obstacle  that  opposed  them,  it  vvould  have  been  as 
safe  to  have  encountered  the  car  of  Juggernaut;  I 
blessed  niy  s/lars,  and  after  leaning  on  tlie  friendly 
gate  until  the  last  gleaner  had  passed,  a  ragged 
rogue  of  7  years  old,  who,  with  hair  as  white  as  flax, 
a  skin  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  features  as  grotesque 
as  an  Indian  idol,  was  brandishing  his  tuft  of  wheat 
ears,  shrieking  forth  in  a  shrill  childish  voice,  and 
with  a  most  ludicrous  gravity,  the  popular  song  of 
'•Buy  a  Broom," — after  watching  this  young  gentle- 
man, (the  urchin  of  my  acquaintance)  as  long  as  a 
curve  jn  the  lane  would  permit,  1  turned  to  examine 
in  what  spot  chance  had  placed  me,  when  1  beheld 
another  picture  of  rural  life,  but  one  as  different 
from  the  one  I  had  just  witnessed,  as  the  Arcadian 
peasants  of  Poussin,  from  the  Boors  of  Teneira,  or 
weeds  from  flowers,  or  poetry  from  prose. 

I  had  taken  refuge  in  a  harvest  field  belonging  to 
my  goodjieighbour,  farmer  Creswell;  a  beautiful 
child  lay  on  the  ground  at  some  little  distance,  while 
a  young  girl,  resting  from  the  labour  of  reaping,  was 
twisting  a  rustic  wreath  of  enamelled  corn  flowers, 
brilliant  poppies,  snow-white  lillybines,  and  light 
fragile  hare-bells,  mingled  with  tufts  of  the  richest 
wheat  ears,  around  his  hat. 

There  was  something  in  the  tender  youthfulness 
of  those  two  innocept  creatures,  in  the  pretty,  though 
iomewhat  fantastic  occupation  of  the  girl;  the  fresh 
wild  flowers,  the  ripe  and  swelling  corn,  that  har- 
monized witli  the  season  and  the  hour,  and  conjured 
up  memories  of'  Dis  and  Proserpine,'  and  of  all  that 
is  gorgeous  and  graceful  in  old  mythology  ;  of  the 
lovely  Lavinaof  our  own  poet,  and  of  that  final  pas- 
toral of  the  world,  the  far  lovelier  Ruth.  But  these 
fanciful  associations  soon  vanished  before  the  real 
sjsmpathy  excited  by  the  actors  of  the  scene,  both  of 
whom  were  known  to  me,  and  both  objects  of  a  sin- 
cere and  lively  interest, 

The  young  girl,  Dora  Creswell,  was  the  orphan 
niece  of  one   of  the  wealthiest  yeomen   in  our 
part  of  the  world,  the  only  child  of  his  only  brother;  ^ 
and  having  lost  both  her  parents  whilst  still  an  in. 


fant,  had  been  reared  by  her  widowed  uncle  as  fond- 
ly and  carefully  as  his  own  son  Walter.  He  said  he 
loved  her  quite  as  well,  perhaps  he  loved  hei  better; 
for  though  it  was  impossible  for  a  father  not  to  be 
proud  of  the  bold,  handsome  youth,  who  at  18  had  a 
mrn's  strength  and  a  man's  stature,  was  the  best 
ringer,  the  best  cricketer,  and  the  best  shot  in  the 
country  ;  yet  the  fairj'  Dora,  who,  nearly  10  years 
younger,  was  at  once  his  hand-maid,  his  house-keep- 
er, his  plaything  and  his  companion,  was  evidently 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  Our  good  farmer  vaunted  her 
accomplishments,  as  men  of  his  class  are  wont  to 
boast  of  a  high  bred  horse,  or  a  favorite  greyhound. 

She  could  malse  a  shirt  and  a  pudding,  darn  stock- 
ings, rear  poultry,  keep  accounts,  and  read  the  news- 
papers ;  was  as  famous  for  gooseberry  wine,  as  Mrs. 
Primrose,  and  could  compound  a  syllabub  with  any 
dairy  woman  in  the  country.  There  was  not  so  han- 
dy a  little  creature  any  where  ;  so  thoughtful  and 
trusty  about  the  house  ;  and  yet,  out  of  doors  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  as  wild  as  the  wind  ;  nobody  was  like 
his  Dora.  So  said,  and  so  thought  farmer  Creswell  ; 
and  before  Dora  was  10  years  old,  he  had  resolved 
that  in  due  time,  she  should  marry  )iis  son  Walter, 
and  had  informed  both  parties  of  his  intentions. 

Now  farmer  Creswell's intentions  were  well  known 
to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English 
yeoman,  a  tall,  square-built,  muscular,  stout  and  ac- 
tive man,  with  a  resolute  countenance,  a  keen  eye, 
and  an  intelligent  smile  ;  his  temper  was  boisterous, 
irascible,  generous  and  kind  to  those  whom  he  loved, 
but  quick  to  take  offence  and  slow  to  pardon,  and 
exacting  implicit  obedience  from  all  about  him. — 
With  all  Dora's  good  gifts,  the  sweet  and  yielding 
nature  of  the  gentle  and  submissive  little  girl,  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  her  uncle'.s  partiality. 
Above  all,  he  was  obsiinute  in  the  ht^ios^  ~'ien: 
and  had  never  been  known  to  yield  a  point  or  change 
a  resolution  ;  and  the  fault  was  more  inveterate,  be- 
cause he  called  it  firmness,  and  accounted  it  a  virtue. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  person  of  excellent  principle, 
and  perfect  integrity  ;  fond  of  agricultural  experi- 
ments, which  he  pursued  cautiously  and  successful- 
ly ;  a  gond  farmer  and  a  good  man. 

His  son  Waller,  who  was  in  person  a  handsome 
likeness  of  liis  father,  resembled  him  also  in  many 
points  of  character,  was  equally  obstinate,  and  far 
more  fiery,  hot  and  bold.  He  loved  his  pretty  cousin 
as  much  as  he  would  have  loved  a  favorite  sister,  and 
mignt  very  possibly,  if  let  alone,  have  become  at- 
tached to  her  as  his  father  wished  ;  but  to  be  dicta- 
ted to,  to  be  chained  down  to  a  distant  engagement, 
to  hold  himself  bound  to  a  mere  child: — the  very  idea 
was  absurd  ;  and  with  difficulty  restraining  an  ab- 
rupt denial,  he  waliied  dov.'n  into  the  village,  predis- 
posed, out  of  sheer  contradiction,  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  first  young  woman  who  should  come  in  his  way; 
and  did  fall  in  love  accordingly. 

Mary  Hay,  the  object  of  his  ill-fated  passion,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  mistress  of  a  small  en- 
dowed school  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish.  She 
was  a  delicate,  interesting  creature,  with  a  slight, 
drooping  figure,  and  a  fair,  downcast  face,  like  a 
snow-drop  ;  forming  such  a  contrast  with  her  gay 
and  gallant  wooer,  as  love,  in  his  vagaries,  is  often 
pleased  to  bring  together. 

The  courtship  was  secret  and  tedious,  and  pro- 
longed from  months  to  years ;  for  Mary  shrunk  from 
the  painful,  contest  which  she  knew  that  an  avowal 
of  their  attachment  would  occasion.  At  length  her 
mother  died  ;  and  deprived  of  home  and  mainten- 
ance, she  reluctantly  consented  to  a  private  marriage; 
an  immediate  discovery  ensued,  and  was  followed  by 
all  the  evils,  and  more  than  all,  that  her  worst  fears 
had  anticipated.    Her  husband  was  turned  from  the 


house  of  his  father,  and  in  less  than  three  monthsu, 
his  death  by  an  inflammatory  fever  left  her  a  deso- 
late and  pennyless  widow — unowned  and  unassisted 
by  the  stern  parent,  on  whose  unrelenting  temper 
neither  the  death  of  his  eon,  nor  the  birth  of  his 
grandson,  seemed  to  make  the  slightest  impression. 
But  for  the  general  sympathy  excited  for  the  deplo- 
rable situation,  and  blameless  demeanor  of  the  wid- 
owed bride,  she  and  her  infant  might  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  work-house.     The  whole  neighborhood 
was  zealous  to  relieve  and  serve  them  ;  but  their 
most  liberal  benefactress,  their  most  devoted  friend, 
was  poor  Dora,    Considering  her  uncle's  partiality 
to  herself  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  this  misery,  she 
felt  like  a  guilty  creature  ;  and  casting  off  at  once 
lier  native  timidity,  and  habitual  submission,  she 
h.id  repeatedly  braved  his  anger  by  the  most  earnest 
supplications  for  mercy  and  for  pardon  ;  and  when 
this  proved  unavailing,  she  tried  to  mitigate  their 
distresses  by  all  the  assistance  that  her  small  means 
would  permit. 

Every  shilling  of  her  pocket  money  she  expended 
on  her  poor  cousin  :  worked  for  them,  begged  for 
them,  and  transferred  to  them  every  present  that 
was  made  to  herself,  from  a  silk  frock  to  a  penny 
tartlet.  Every  thing  that  was  her  own  she  gave, but 
nothing  of  her  uncle's  ;  for,  though  sorely  tempted 
to  transfer  some  of  the  plenty  around  her  to  thos« 
whose  claims  seemed  so  just,  and  whose  need  was  bo 
urgent,  Dora  felt  that  she  was  trusted,  and  that  sh'ff 
uiust  prove  herself  trustworthy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  the  time  of  my 
encounter  with  Dora  and  little  Walter  in  the  har- 
vest field  ;  the  rest  will  be  best  told  in  the  course  of 
our  dialogue. 

"  And  so.  Madam,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  dear 
cousin  Mary  so  sick,  and  so  melancholy  ;  and  the 
dear,  dear  child,  that  a  king  might  be  proud  of ;  only 
look  at  mm  ;  "  exclaimed  Dora,  interrupting  herself", 
as  the  beautiful  child,  sitting  on  the  ground  in  ill 
the  dignity  of  infancy,  looked  up  at  me,  and  smiled 
in  my  face  ;  "only  look  at  him,"  continued  she, 
"and  think  of  that  dear  boy,  and  his  dear  mother, 
living  on  charity,  and  they  my  uncle's  lawful  heirs-; 
whilst  1,  who  have  no  right  whatever,  no  claim  at 
all— I,  tliat  compared  with  them,  am  but  a  far-ofi" 
kinswoman,  the  mere  creature  of  his  bounty,  should 
revel  in  comfort  and  in  plenty,  and  they  starving  ! 
I  cannot  bear  it,  and  1  will  not.  And  then  the 
wrong  that  he  is  doing  himself,  he  that  is  really  so 
good  and  kind,  to  be  called  a  hard-hearted  tyrant, by 
the  whole  country  side.  And  he  is  unhappy  him- 
self ;  1  know  that  he  is — so  tired  as  he  comes  home, 
he  will  walk  about  the  room  half  the  night — and  bo 
often  at  meals  he  will  drop  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
sigh  so  heavily.  He  may  turn  me  out  of  doors  as  he 
threatened,  or  what  is  worse,  call  me  ungrateful,  un- 
dutiful,  but  he  shall  see  this  boy." 

"  He  never  has  seen  him  then  !    And  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  are  tricking  him  out  so  prettily." 

"  Yes  ma'am.    Mind  what  1  told  you,  Walter  ! — 
hold  up  your  hat,  and  say  what  I  bid  you." 

"  Gan-papa's  foweis  !"  stammered  the  pretty  boy 
in  his  sweet  childish  voice,  the  first  words  thatl  ev- 
er heard  him  speak. 

"  Grand-papa's  flowers,"  said  the  zealous  precep- 
tress. 

"  Gan-papa's  fowers,''  echoed  the  boy. 
"  Shall  I  take  the  child  to  the  house,  Dora  .'" — 
asked  I. 

"  No  ma'am,  for  I  look  for  my  uncle  here  every 
minute,  and  this  is  the  best  place  to  ask  a  favor  in, 
for  the  very  sight  of  great  crops  puts  him  in  good 
humor — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  profits,  but 
because  the  land  never  bore  half  so  much  befort, 
and  it's  all  owing  to  his  management  in  dreseinf 
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and  drilling.  I  came  reaping  here  to-day  on  pur- 
posR  to  please  hira — for  the u>;li  lie  says  he  does  not 
wish  me  to  work  in  tlie  fields,  I  know  he  likes  it  ; 
and  here  he  shall  see  little  Walter.  Do  you  think 
hu  can  resist  him,  ma'am  continued  Dora,  leaning- 
over  her  infant  cousin,  with  the  grace  and  fondness 
of  a  young  Madona ;  "do  you  tliink  he  can  resist 
him  ?  Poor  child  !  so  harmless  ;  of  his  own  hlood 
too,  and  so  like  his  father,  no  heart  could  be  hard  e- 
nough  to  hold  out,  and  1  am  sure  liis  will  not.  On- 
ly," continued  Dora,  relapsing  into  a  girlish  tcne 
and  attitude,  as  a  cold  fear  crossed  her  enthusiastic 
hope — "only  I'm  afraid  that  Walter  will  cry.  It's 
strange,  when  one  wants  any  thing  to  behave  partic- 
ularly well,  how  sure  it  is  to  be  naughty — my  pets 
especially.  1  remember  when  my  lady  Countess 
came  on  purpose  to  see  ojr  white  peacock,  that  we 
got  in  a  gift  from  India,  that  the  obstinate  bird  ran 
away  behind  a  hay-stack,  and  would  not  spread  his 
train,  to  show  the  dead  white  spots  on  his  glossy 
white  feathers,  all  we  could  do.  Her  ladyship  was 
quite  angry.  And  my  red  and  yellow  marvel  from 
Peru,  which  used  to  blow  at  four  in  tlie  afternoon  as 
regular  as  the  clock  struck,  was  not  open  the  other 
day  at  five,  when  dear  Miss  Ellen  came  to  paiijt  it, 
though  the  sun  was  shining  as  bright  as  it  does  now. 
If  Walter  should  scream  and  cry,  for  my  uncle  does 
sometimes  look  so  stern — and  then  it's  Saturday, 
and  iio  has  such  a  beard  !  if  the  child  should  be 
frightened  1  Be  sure.,  Walter,  you  dop'tcry  !"  said 
Dora,  in  great  alarm. 

"  Gan-papa's  lowers,"  replied  the  smiling  boy,  hoU 
ding  up  his  hat — and  liis  young  protrectress  was 
comforted. 

At  that  moment  tlie  farmer  was  heard  v/histling 
to  his  dog,  in  a  neighbouriirg  field  ;  and  fearing  my 
presence  might  injure  the  cause,  I  departed,  my 
tliouglits  full  of  the  noble  little  girl,  and  her  gener- 
ou.s  purpose. 

1  had  promised  to  call  the  next  afternoon  to  learn 
hor  success — and  passing  the  harvest  field  in  my 
way,  {  found  a  group  assembled  there,  which  instant- 
ly dissipated  my  aij.xicty.  On  the  very  spot  where 
we  had  parted,  I  saw  the  good  farmer  hi.Tnself,  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  tossing  little  Walter  in  the,  air.  <1>" 
C?iild  laughing  and  screaming  with  delight,  and  his 
Tand-&ther  apparently  as  much  delii;hted  as  him- 
'  liV  %.  pale,  slender  young  woman  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, st^Kid,  looking  at  their  gambols  with  an  air  of  in- 
fuse thijiikfulness — and  Dora,  the  cause  and  sharer 
oi^ all  th%  happiness,  was  loitering  behind,  playing 
with  the  flowers  in  Walter's  hat,  which  she  was  hol- 
ding in  her  hand.  Catching  ray  eye,  the  sweet  girl 
came  to  mo  instantly. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  Dora  !  and  I  give  you 
joy  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  LitUe  Walter  be- 
haved well  then  !" 

'■'  Oh,  he  behaved  h!:e  an  angel." 

"  Did  he  sa}'  gan-papa's  fov/ers  .-" 

"  Nobody  said  a  word.  The  moment  the  child  took 
off  his  hat,  and  looked  up,  the  truth  seemed  to  flash 
across  my  uncle  andto  meet  his  heart  at  once — the 
boy  is  so  like  his  father.  He  knew  him  instantly, 
and  caught  liim  up  in  his  arms,  and  hugged  him  just 
as  he  doe^  now." 

'•  And  the  beard,  Dora.^" 

"  Why  that  seemed  to  talvc  the  child's  fancy  ;  he 
put  up  his  little  baiids  and  stroked  it,  and  lauglied  iii 
ills  grand-father  s  face,  and  held  out  liis  sweet  moutli 
to  bo  kissed — and  how  my  uncle  did  kiss  him  !  i 
thought  he  never  would  have  done — and  then  he  sat 
down  on  a  wheat  sheaf  and  cried — and  I  cried  too  ! 
Very  stiange  that  ono  should  cry  for  happinessi"  ad- 
ded Doia,  as  some  largo  drops  fell  on  the  wjeatli 
wliich  she  was  adjusting  round  Walter's  hat:  "Vety 
strange,"  repeated  she,  looking  up,  with  a  bright 
smile,  and  brustnng  away  the  tears  from  her  rosy 
chjeeks,  with  a  bancli  of  corn-flowers— "'Very  strange 
that  I  should  cry,  when  I  am  the  happiest'creatul-e 
.vlive — for  ftlafy  and  Walter  are  to  live  with  us— and 
my  dear  uncle,  instead  of  being  angry  with  me,  says 
he  lovbs  rhe  bettor  than  ever.  How  very  strange 
it  i.s,  said  Dora,"  as  the  tears  poured  down  faster  anU 
fainter,  "  that  I  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  cry  !" 


A  cheerful  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth  in  the  neat 
little  parlor  of  Mr.  Percy,  one  cool  evening  in  No- 
vember, and  Helen,  with  a  choice  party  of  young- 
friends,  formed  an  agreeable  little  circle  around  it. 
Helen  Percy  was  not  what  the  world  calls  handsome; 
that  is,  she  did  not  possess  regular  features — had  nei- 
ther black  nor  blue  eyes — -tresses  waving  gracefully 
over  her  shoulders — nor  a  skin  quite  as  wliite  as  the 
new-fallen  snow, — but  there  was  beauty  that  was 
worth  ail  these — it  consisted  of  expression.  The 
feelings  of  a  good  and  benevolent  heart,  aided  by  the 
graces  of  a  pure  and  well  cultivated  mind,  cast  a 
lustre  over  lier  face  that  could  boast  of  no  other  ac- 
complishment;  and  sure  no  other  was  necessary  to 
render  it  interesting.  But  Helen's  most  powerful 
charm  was  in  her  conversation  ;  often  sprightly,  and 
always  sensible  and  pleasing,  it  rendered  her  a  most 
engaging  companion. 

It  was  generally  known  among  her  acqufiintances 
that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young  naval  officer,  who 
was  then,  and  had  been  for  nearly  two  years,  absent 
in  the  United  States'  service,  and  who  was  now  dai- 
ly expected  home.  Helen  was  aiixious  for  his  arri- 
val, not  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  affectionate 
feelings  alone,  but  the  tale  of  scandal  had  gone  forth, 
and  slie  wished  its  course  arrested.  An  amiable  and 
worthy  man  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting-  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Percy  ;  he  knew  of  Helen's  engagement,  and 
his  visits  to  the  family  were  prompted  by  friendship 
alone.  But  others  thought  differently  ;  persons 
were  surpiised  that  in  the  absence  of  Clarence  Lee, 
she  should  sanction  tlie  addresses  of  another— it  was 
dishonorable  thas  to  traffic  with  his  feelings — and  in 
short,  she  \/i'as,  in  their  eyes,  a  most  heartless  co- 
quette. Helen  knev/  these  whispers  were  aiound 
her,  but  she  knew  also  that  she  was  wronged;  she 
despised  the  petty  artifices  of  those  who  could  con- 
strue every  friendly  feeling  into  accepted  love — and 
she  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  the  means  of  de- 
priving her  of  a  friendship  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
innocent  mover  of  it  all. 

1  remarked  that  a  small  group  were  assembled  a- 
rpu)id  tlie  fireside  of  Mr  Percy's  house,  and  on  this 
.^ociihii^ji  a  straiii^ci-  was  soaxeu  among  tiicin,  who  had 
eutered  with  tb.c  company,  and  yet  appeared  to  be 
unknown  to  all ;  a  profusion  of  light  hair  fell  over 
his  forehead  and  cheeks,  which  v,-cre  also  shaded  hy 
large  mustachios,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  green  spec- 
tacles over  his  e^.'es. 

Tfie  little  party  wore  gay  and  lively  as  usual,  but 
there  was  a  sudden  stillness  in  the  room,  when  the 
stranger  holding  in  his  hand  a  ringlet  of  dark  brown 
hair,  tremulously  asked  a  lady  next  to  him  if  that 
was  not  a  pretty  tress. 

•■  it  certainly  is,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  a  favorite 
memento,  1  presume." 

"  it  was  taken,  madam,  from  the  bosom  of  an  oln- 
cer,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  fell  from  on  board  one-  of 
the  United  States'  vessels  during  a  late  cruisO  ;  his 
body  was  happily  recovered,  but  ' — 

"  May  I  inquire  his  name  interrupted  Helen,  in 
breathless  haste,  and  unconsciously  risiiii'-  from  her 
chair. 

"  ifis  name  was  Clarence  Lee." 

'■  And  losiover  "  tiic  word  died  upon 

Iicr  lips,  and  she  sunk  back  insensible  into  her  seat. 
Tno  stranger  darted  from  his  chair,  threw  ofl-"  his 
spectacles,  mustachios,  and  light  hair,  and  in  an  in- 
stant thd  nietainorphi'sed  Clarence  Lee  was  leanino- 
over  her'chair,  and  endeavouring  to  reoski  hor  to  ani- 
mation, by  repe-.itedly  pronouncing  her  name  in  his 
own  natural  -i'oice.  Plelen  at  length  recovered,  cast 
round  a  bewildeyed  glance,  and  scarcely  imagined 
she  was  in  existence,  wlien  she  beheld  her  lover  by 
her  side. 

"  Am  1  not  dreaming  ?"  said  sho,  revivinn-. 

"  1  should  hope  not,"  said  Clarence  seizing  her 
hand,  and  eagerly  pressing  it  to  his  bosom.  "  1  have 
put  your  faitli  to  a  sad  trial,  Holon,  but  will  you  for- 
give mo  wtieri  1  say  1  was  cruelly  deceived  l)y  oth- 
ers They  told  me  you  was  false  to  me,  Helen — bat 
this  pledge  of  afi:ection  (again  displaying  the  ringlet) 
proves  their  words  false,  not  you  ;  and  that  I  meet 
tlic  find  and  faithful  heart  I  left  two  vears  ago." 


It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  ^tho  stratagem  waa 
readily  forgiven,  and  that  Helen  soon  afle°r,  at  the 
altar  of  Hymen,  gave  herself  as  a  pledge  of  her  love 
and  faith  to  Clarence  Let,. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

A  truly  well-educated  young  woman  ouwht  to 
form  some  such  standard  as  the  following  for  The  re- 
sult of  her  studies  : — 

To  read  well,  and  write  a  good  hand;  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  needle- works,  of  arithme- 
tic, of  geography ,  of  the  French  language. 

To  possess  considerable  acquaintance^with  gener- 
al history,  a  closer  intimacy  with  that  of  her  own 
country,  and  to  be  famiUar  with  the  best  poetry,  tra- 
vels, essays,  &c.  ' 

To  acquire  an  improved  skill  in  any  one  branch  of 
painting,  or  drawing;— as  excellence  in  painting 
flowers,  or  drawing  landscapes,  or  sketching  heads. 

To  attain  a  moderate  execution  of  music,  with 
correct  time  and  pure  taste,  so  as  to  please  others 
and  amuse  herself. 

Also  some  insight  into  the  Italian  language,  bota- 
ny, natural  history,  and  all  the  branches  of  natural 
and  experimental  philesophy,  astronomy,  &c. 

Perhaps  a  peep  into  mathematica  and  the  Latin 
language. — E.  Jirgvs. 

[VVe  are  dispo.sed  to  make  but  few  alterations  in 
the  above  comprehensive  outline  ;  with  such  an  ed- 
ucation, a  young  woman  would  seldom  be  at  a  loss 
in  any  company,  on  whatever  subject  the  conversa- 
tion might  turn.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  ra- 
tional Conversation  is  too  often  avoided  by  young 
women  as  unsuited  to  them,  and  trifles  light  as  air 
chiefly  engage  their  attention.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  a  defective  education.— .If.  Palladium..'] 

W ORTHY  OF  iMiTATio.v.— There  is  a  custom  in  the 
North  of  Germany  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  im- 
itation in  all  countries.  "  When  an  individual  is 
sick,  the  friends  of  the  family  call  and  ring  at  the 
door.  In  the  hall  they  find  a  book  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble, in  which  some  one  of  the  family  , -writes,  every 
morning  and  evening,  the  state  of  the  patient's 
health,  giving  all  those  particulars  which  would  bo 
interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  individual.  Under 
this  morning  and  evening  bulletin,  all  those  who 
call  write  their  names,  to  apprise  the  family  of  tileir 
sympathy.  They  never  see  the  members  of  H.^un- 
less  they  have  some  other  object  than  ascertainina- 
the  condition  of  the  patient."  " 


The  gentleness  of  courtship,  or  rather  the  first 
proof  of  affection  among  the  savages  of  New  South 
VN'ales,  consists  in  watching  the  beloved  fair  one  of 
another  tribe  to  her  retirement,  and  then  knocking 
her  down  with  repeated  blows  of  a  club  or  wooden 
sword.  After  which  impressive  and  feelino-  em- 
brace, the  mairiraonial  victim  is  dragged,  streainino- 
in  her  blood,  to  the  lover's  party,  and  obliged  to  ac*^ 
knowledge  herself  his  wife  I  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
that  "happy  state  of  nature"  to  which  Robert  Owen 
and  Frances  Wright  wish  to  bring  American  ladies 
by  the  propagation  of  tlieirNew  Harmony  doctrines. 
What  do  you  say,  ladies ;  should  you  like  to  be 
courted  in  this  way  ^—Jl'iUiamstown  Adv. 


"  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  oth- 
ers ;  not  genius,  power,  wit  or  fancy;  but  it  I  could 
choose  what  would  be  most  delightful,  and  I  believe 
most  useful  to  me,  1  should  prefer  a  firm  religious 
belief  to  every  othei  blessing;  for  it  makes  life  ,-v, 
discipline  of  goodness — creates  new  hopes,  v/hen  all 
earthly  hopes  vanish  ;  and  throws  over  the  decay, 
the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
lights;  awakens  life  in  death,  and  from  corruption 
and  decay,  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity  ;  makes  an 
instrument  of  torture,  and  of  shame,  the  ladder  of 
ascent  to  paradi-.e ;  and  far  above  all  combinations 
of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions 
of  palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest 
the  sec?irity  of  everlasting  joys,  -w-liere  the  sensual- 
ist and  sceptic  only  view  gloom,  decay,  annihilation 
and  despair  V'—Sir  Humjihre^j  Davy. 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 
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SALEM: 

TUESDAY  KOONj  AUGUST  4,  1829 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

To  a  roflec'-'iig  mind,  a  visit  to"  tiie  place  of  our  na- 
tivity, and ',110  scenes  of  our  childliood  and  youth, 
suggests  a  train  of  tiiought,  in  wliich  are  mingled 
many  pleasing  and  painful  recollections.  Our  minds 
involuntarily  recur  to  those  who  were  the  compan- 
ions of  our  youthful  pastimes,  and  memory  is  busily 
employed  in  recalling  the  many  joyous  hours  we 
have  spent,  with  some  who  have  long  since  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  the  recollection  of  whose  virtues 
still  endear  their  memory  to  us. 

I  have  recently  paid  a  visit  to  my  native  village, 
in  one  of  our  neighbouring  States ;  and  although  com- 
paratively but  a  few  years  have  passed  since  1  left  it, 
I  found  upon  enquiry,  that  of  the  few  vvho  might  be 
considered  my  most  intimate  associates,  the  unspar- 
ing hand  of  death  had  seized  two,  and  had  numbered 
them  with  his  victims — two  or  three  others  had  com- 
pleted their  education,  and  had  engaged  in  profes- 
sional pursuits  in  a  distant  state — two  others  I/ound 
there,  but  alas  !  they  were  but  the  shadows  of  what 
they  once  were,  and  both  apparently  hastening  to 
an  untimely  grave  ;  and  ere  another  summer,  will 
probably  have  mingled  their  remains  with  the  dust 
of  their  native  villfge.  These  were  among  my  ear- 
liest friends,  and  1  ask  your  indulgence  in  a  brief  re- 
collection of  their  history. 

Augustus  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most 

respectable  farmers  in  the  village,  and  at  an  early 
age  gave  promise  of  talents  of  a  high  order'f  He  was 
a  youth  of  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  and  mild- 
ness of  disposition,  and  his  acr^uaintance  was  souo-ht 
by  the  most  respectable  families.  Having  acquired 
a  good  education,  he  obtained  a  situation  at  the  prin- 
cipal store  in  the  neighborhood  ;  after  a  few  years 
spent  in  thus  qualifying  himself,  ho  commenced 
business  in  his  native  town,  and  by  his  strict  at- 
tention, scrupulous  honesty,  and  pleasing  deport- 
ment, secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity. Never  did  fairer  prospects  open  before  a 
young  man ;  and  never  were  such  prospects  more 
suddenly  blasted  !  The  seeds  of  vice  and  dissipation 
had  been  planted  in  his  breast,  and  ere  his  friends 
were  aware  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  him, 
the  unhappy  Augustus  had'become  a  victim  to  the 
destroyer,  Intemppranco.  He  had  formed  habits  of 
intimacy  with  a  young  man  of  genteaj  appearance, 
■who  had  recently  come  to  the  village,  and  was  by 
him  first  led  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue — the  tav- 
ern, the  gaming  table,  and  the  nightly  revel,  soon 
ruined  his  prospects  of  business — hia  creditors  seized 
upon  the  remnant  of  his  stock — and  in  sullen  despair 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  his  vicious 
habits,  which  will  probably  soon  hurry  him  to  an 
early  grave. 

Another  of  my  friends  was  George  .  He 

was  of  respectable  parentage,  of  correct  morals,  and 
of  an  enterprising  character.  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship with  a  respectable  trader  in  the  village,  and 
was  esteemed  as  a  amiable  and  worthy  young  man. 
lie  had  long  been  acquainted  witii  a  young  lady  of 
tlic  neighborhood,  at  the  house  of  whose  father  he 
was  always  a  welcome  visitor.    His  attachment  in- 


creased with  his  acquaintance  with  her,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  on  her  part  the  affection  was 
cordially  reciprocated.    At  length  he  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  regard  for  her  ;  and  the  offer  of 
his  hand  and  his  heart  was  readily  accepted.  About 
this  time,  ho  had  an  advantageous  offer  to  go  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  to  transact  some  business, 
which  would  probably  occupy  him  upwards  of  a 
year — and  it  was  agreed,  that  upon  his  return,  their 
nuptials  should  be  solemnized.    During  his  absence, 
a  correspondence  was  regularly  kept  up  between 
■them  ;  and  her  letters,  breathing  the  most  sincere 
and  pure  affection,  served  to  reconcile  him  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  his  absence  from  her — and  he 
joyfully  anticipated  the  time  wlien  he  should  return 
to  his  native  village,  and  claim  the  hand  of  his  be- 
loved.   But  alas  !  the  deceitfulness  of  human  pros- 
pects.   He  had  made  his  arrangemc^nts  to  return  by 
water,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  N. 
York,  in  the  month  of  August.    On  her  passage,  she 
encountered  one  of  those  severe  gales  which  are  so 
common  on  our  southern  coast  in  the  early  part  of 
autumn.  The  vessel  was  rendered  a  complete  wreck, 
and  the  crow  were  taken  off  by  a  ves.sel  bound  to 
Europe.     The  wreck  was  aftei  wards  fallen  in  with 
by  another  vessel,  which  arrived  at  New  York,  who 
reported,  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  wreck,  the 
crew  had  probably  all  perished.    TIjs  news  of  this 
disaster  soon  reached  the  family  of  George.  They 
had  been  anxiously  expecting  his  arrival  for  some 
days,  and  preparations  were  mal.in  j- for  tlie  marriage 
of  the  young  couple.    Tiie  sad  tidings  overwhelmed 
the  intended  bride — reason  deserted  -lier  throne — a 
rapid  consumption  seized  her — and  in  tiiree  short 
months  she  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  tiie  grave. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  vessel  which  had  taken  the 
crew  from  the  wreck,  had  arrived  in  fingland,  and 
George  embarked  in  the  earliest  packet,  to  return  to 
his  native  country.  He  had  a  speedy  and  prosper- 
ous passage,  and  ere  his  parents  were  apprised  of  his 
safety,  he  arrived  at  their  dwelling,  about  sunset, 
an  hour  after  the  remains  of  his  Amelia  had  been 
consigned  to  tJie  peaceful  tornb  !  The  agony  of 
George,  upon  learning  her  melancholy  fate,  cannot 
be  describad — Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  True,  he  murmured 
not — he  bowed  with  meek  and  silent  resignation  to 
the  disposals  of  Piovidence — butthe  barbed  arrows  of 
soriow  had  too  deeply  transfi.-ied  his  heart  to  b*?  era- 
dicated in  this  world  ;  and  his  only  hope  and  conso- 
lation is,  that  he  shall  soon  reach  that  world  where 
sorrows  will  never  enter,  and  where  he  hopes  to 
meet  his  beloved  Amelia,  and  all  the  virtuouSjto  part 
no  more. 

Tiie  scenes  which  1  have  thus  imperfectly  sketch- 
ed, made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind — and  I  left 
my  native  place,  to  meditate  seriously  upon  the  van- 
ity of  earthly  prospects,  and  the  importance  of  pla- 
cing our  hopes  on  a  more  firm  foundation  ;  ready 
to  acknowledge,  with  the  poet, 

"  Ha  builds  too  low,  wlio  builds  beneaih  tlie  sky." 

Through  the  medium  of  your  paper  1  would  re- 
commend the  formation  of  a  Society  in  this  town,to  be 
called  the  "  Youyig-raen's-auti-louiiging-ahout-tlic  cur- 
ncTS-on- Sabbath -cvciiings—and-crcati7tg-u-r>ot- to- tlic- 
gTeai-dUlurhance-of-thi>pcacc-of-lhc-toic?i-and-the-an-  ] 
iioyfince-oj-all-rcspectnl)lc-pcrsons'-both-male--mid-fe-  \\ 
irtale-who-may-be-passing-Hociety."  Q. 


KOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

 "  Similes  aliorum  respice  casus, 

Mitius  ista  feres."  Ovid. 

"Weigh  other's  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thine  own." 

Various  are  the  evils  and  calamities  in  this  world 
of  trial,  which  corrode  the  human  heart.  But  a  re- 
flecting mind  W'ill  recollect  with  gratitude,  that  '^the 
children  of  distress  are  not  left  comfortless,  are  not 
abandoned  to  remediless  and  hopeless  misery.  Sym- 
patliy  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  and  pity 
fiows  fiom  tlie  eyes  and  the  tongues  of  spectators. — 
And  it  is  no  small  relief  to  the  unhappy  sufferer  to 
see,  or  even  hear,  that  otheis  sympathize  with  him, 
and  pity  his  misfortunes. 

Among  the  innumerable  evils  which  befal  us, 
whicli  break  into  our  houses  and  transfix  our  breasts, 
some  admit  of  a  cure,  some  may  be  mitigated  ;  and 
as  to  others,  our  inward  powers  may  be  braced,  and 
our  minds  fortified  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  bear  them  without  succumbency, 
often  with  cheerfulness,  and  always  with  patience. 
If  our  strength  is  doubled,  we  are  as  much  relieved, 
as  if  half  our  burden  were  taken  away.  When  our 
friends  and  neighbours  inform  us  for  our  comfort, 
that  one  and  another  has  sustained  heavier  pressures 
than  have  been  laid  upon  us,  has  suffered  greater 
losses,  or  been  pierced  with  keener  afflictions,  they 
not  only  discover  their  benevolence  and  compassion, 
but  really  suggest  someUiing  which  diverts  our  at- 
tention from  ourselves,  enables  us  to  make  compari- 
sons in  our  own  favour,  and  reconciles  us  the  more 
T«adily  to  our  condition,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  will 
of  heaven. 

"  It  is  pleasing,"  «ays  an  ancient  poet,  "  to  look 
from  shore  upon  the  tumults  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm, 
and  see  a  ship  struggling  with  the  mighty  billows  ; 
it  is  pleasing,  not  because  the  pain  of  another  can 
give  delight,  but  because  we  have  a  stronger  and 
deeper  impression  of  the  happiness  of  safety."  Thus 
says  Dr.  Jolmson,  "When  we  look  abroad,  and  be- 
hold multitudes  that  are  groaning  under  evils  and  af- 
flictions heavier  and  keener  than  those  we  have  ex- 
perienced, we  slirink  back  to  our  own  state,  and  in- 
stead of5  repining  that  so  much  must  be  felt,  learn  to 
rejoice  that  we  have  not  more  to  feel.  ' 

Let  us  then,  instead  of  repining  that  our  trials  and 
afflictions  are  so  severe,  rather  feel  thankful  tiiat  we 
are  punished  and  afflicted  so  much  less  than  others, 
and  unspeakably  less  than  our  unworthiness  deserves. 

FIRST  CHURCH. 
We  learn  that  the  second  Century  Lecture  will  be 
delivered  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.  by  the  Rev- 
Mr.  UpitAf.1,  at  the  First  Church  in  this  town.— 
The  Prayers  will  be  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Princi:, 
senior  pastor,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Flint,  of  the  2d  Church. 
This  Church  is  the  oldest  Protestant  Church  and 
the  first  that  was  formed  on  the  Western  Continent. 
The  first  Century  Lecture  was  preached  on  the  fith 
of  August,  1729,  O.  S.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisic,  then 
minister  of  said  Church.  The  other  exercises  on 
that  occasion  were  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Prkscott,  of  Danvers.— 
Thirteen  ministers,  and  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple from  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  attcn 
thig lecture. 
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THE  RETURN. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

"Hast  thou  come  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood 
back, 

The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind?" 
So  murmur'd  the  trees  in  niy  homeward  track, 
Aa  they  play'd  to  the  mountain  wind. 

"Hast  thou  been  true  to  thine  early  love?" 

Whisper'd  my  native  streams; 
"Doth  the  spirit,  rear'd  amidst  hill  and  grove, 

Still  revere  its  first  high  dreams?" 

"Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 

Of  the  child  in  his  parent-halls?" — 
Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilling  air 

From  the  old  ancestral  walls: 

"Hast  thou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  faithful  dead, 

Whose  place  of  rest  is  nigh? 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'er  thee  shed; 

With  the  mother's  trusting  eye?" 

Then  my  tears  gush'd  forth  in  sudden  rain, 

As  1  answer'd — "O  ye  shades! 
1  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 

To  the  freedom  of  your  glades! 

"1  have  turn'd  from  my  first  pure  love  aside  ! 

O  bright  rejoicing  streams! 
Night  after  night  in  my  soul  have  died 

The  early  glorious-  dreams! 

"And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  tlioughts  hath  pass'd, 

The  prayer  at  my  mother's  knee — 
Darken'd  and  troubled  I  come  at  last, 

Thou  home  of  my  boyish  glee! 

"But  I  bear  from  my  childhood  a  gift  of  tears 

To  soften  and  atone; 
And  O  ye  scones  of  those  blessed  years! 

They  shall  make  me  again  your  own." 


From  the  American  Manufacturer. 
SONG  OF  THE  MOORISH  MINSTREL  TO 
MORAYMA.* 
Weep  thou  no  more! — the  world  hath  not 
A  hope  to  gild  thy  darkening  way, — 
It  hath  no  ray  to  cheer  thy  lot — 
No  dreams  that  end  not  in  decay! 
There  is  no  charm  ot  Joy  abroad, 
To  wrap  all  scenes  in  golden  light — 
As  when  thine  earlier  paths  were  trod — 
When  earth  was  green  and  heaven  was  bright. 

Peace  to  thy  heart,  thou  drooping  bud 
O'er  which  the  blight  of  grief  hath  swept,— 
Would  I  might  cheer  thy  solitude 
And  chase  the  tears  which  thou  hast  wept; 
I  would  that  once  against  the  glow 
Which  lingered  in  life's  morning  hours, 
Might  o'er  thy  devious  pathway  throw 
Thy  lost  delights  and  matchless  flowers. 

I  see  thee  weep;  the  blessed  days 

Of  other  years,  remembered  now — 

Of  pleasure's  unbeclouded  rays 

Pour  their  deep  memories  o'er  thy  brow  ; 

And  there  I  mark  the  record  given 

Of  many  an  hour  of  care  and  shade. 

When  clouds  enthralled  thy  sunny  heaven 

And  time  his  wrecks  of  sorrow  wade. 

Thou,  too,  hast  loved!— and  on  thy  heart 
The  bliss  of  early  passion  fell! 


Did  it  not  bid  each  pain  depart 
And  waken  hopes  unspeakable? 
And  he — the  beautiful, — and  true. 
Who  worshipped  at  that  spotless  shrine, 
When  life  was  young  and  joy  was  new, — 
Wiis  he  not  deeply,  dearly  thine? 

Oh,  when  amid  Earth's  shadowy  scene, 
Where  all  is  dim,  and  cold,  and  dull. 
Will  come  again  such  spots  of  green 
Or  skies  so  pure  and  beautiful? 
When,  im  a  warm,  unsullied  kiss 
Dissolving  souls  in  Joy  are  blent: — 
What  may  be  nearer  Heaven  than  this. 
Below  yon  boundless  element ! 

Thy  youth  was  but  a  dream  of  bliss, 
Of  peerless  and  untold  delight; 
Earth  a  domain  of  loveliness 
Where  all  was  eloquent  and  bright: — 
And  he — the  lov'd  one — he  was  there — 
How  like  a  star  he  shone  by  thee! 
Now  thou  art  wedded  to  despair; 
And  the  poor  slumberer — where  is  he? 

Life  is  notall  beclouded  yet. 
Thou  angel-sufferer  lingering  here ; 
A  hope  still  bids  thee  to  forget  ' 
Love's  wasting  sighs  and  sorrow's  tear, 
For  thou  hast  bow'd  in  faith  to  heaven 
And  humbly  kissed  the  chastener's  rod — 
So  to  thy  lot  will  soon  be  given 
A  glorious  Paradise  with  God  !  W.  G.  C» 

Philadelphia,  July  83,  1829. 

*Vide  the  beautiful  and  touching  lamentalioijs  of 
MorXyma,  in  the  "  of  the  Conquests  of 

Granada,"  page  137 — vol.  1. 

From  the  JV.  York  Mirror. 
SEVENTEEN. 
I'm  much  to  young  to  marry, 

For  I  am  only  seventeen! 
Why  think  I,  then  of  Harry? 

What  can  it  mean?  what  can  it  meaiv' 

Wherevei  Harry  meets  me. 

Beside  the  brook  or  green. 
How  tendcily  he  greets  me! 

What  can  it  mean?  what  can  it  mean? 

Whene'er  my  name  he  utters, 

A  blush  upon  my  check  is  seen, 
And  then  my  heart  so  flutters! 

What  can  it  mean?  what  can  it  mean? 

And  when  he  mentions  Cupid, 

Or,  smiling,  calls  me  "fairy  queen," 

I  sigh  and  look  so  stupid! 

What  can  it  mean?  what  can  it  mean? 

Oh,  morcy!  what  can  ail  me? 

I'm  growing  pale  and  very  lean! 
My  spirits  often  fail  me! 

What  can  it  mean?  what  can  it  mean? 

I'm  not  in  love! — Oh,  smother 

All  such  tlioughts  at  seventeen! 
I'll  go  and  ask  my  mother 

What  can  it  mean?  what  can  it  mean? 


Moral  influence  of  Christianity. — Few  men 
suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends  the  extent  of 
the  support  given  by  religion  to  every  virtue.  No 
man,  perhaps,  is  aware  how  much  our  moral  and  so- 
cial sentiments  are  fed  from  this  fountain  ;  how  pow- 
erless conscience  would  become  without  the  belief  of 
a  God ;  how  palsied  would  be  human  benevolence, 
were  there  not  the  sense  of  higher  benevolence  to 
quicken  and  sustain  it;  how  suddenly  the  whole  so- 
cial fabric  would  quake,  and,  with  a  fearful  crash, 
sink  into  hopeless  ruin,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  of  accountableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be 


utterly  erased  from  every  mind:  Once  let  men  tho- 
roughly believe  that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of 
chance  ;  that  no  superior  intelligence  concerns  it- 
self in  human  affairs  ;  tliat  all  their  improvements 
perish  forever  at  death  ;  that  the  weak  have  no  guar- 
dian, and  the  poor  no  avenger  ;  that  an  oath  is  on- 
heard  in  heaven  ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no^it- 
ness  but  the  perpetrator  ;  that  human  existencffhas 
no  purpose,  and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend; 
that  this  brief  life  is  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  ts 
total, everlasting  extinction;  once  let  men  thoroughly 
abandon  religion,  and  who  can  conceive  or  describe 
the  extent  of  the  desolation  which  would  follow.' — 
We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natural 
sympathy  would  hold  society  together.  As  reasona- 
bly might  we  believe  that  were  the  suri  quenched  in 
the  heavens,  our  torches  could  illuminate,  and  our 
fires  quicken  and  fertilize  the  creation.  What  is 
there  in  human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tender- 
ness, if  man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  the  day.' — 
And  what  is  he  more,  if  Atheism  be  true  ?  Erase  all 
thoughts  and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and 
selfishness  and  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole 
man.  Appetite,  knowing  no  restraint,  and  poverty 
and  suffering  having  no  solace  or  hope,  would  tram- 
ple in  scorn  on  the  restraints  of  hum?n  laws.  Vir- 
tue, duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and  spurned 
as  unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest  would 
supplant  every  other  feeling ;  and  man  would  be- 
come in  fact,  what  the  theory  of  Atheism  declares 
him  to  be — a  companion  for  brutes. — Channing. 


MARRIED, 

In  Gloucester,  Mr  David  Allen  to  Miss  Abigail 
Somes,  daughter  of  the  late  John  S. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Eliza  Sa- 
villo  of  Gloucester. 

InSquam  Parish,  Mr.  Jonathan  Chapman,  of  Ips- 
wich, 1o  Mrs.  Betsey  Richardson,  of  Rowley. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  Jnhn  Chapman  to  Miss  Pamelia 
Kidder. 

In  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  2d  ult.  Master  Harrison  Cur- 
rens,  aged  IC,  to  Miss  Eliza  Plough,  aged  11  years  11 
months  and  11  days. 

DIED, 

In  this  town.  Miss  Sarah  Blood,  aged  28.  ,  Mrs 
Esther  Carroll,  aged  84. 

Yesterday, Mr  Thomas  S.  Percey,aged  77.  Fune- 
ral this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  from  his  late  dwelling 
in  Federal-street. 

In  Beverly,  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Abner  Howe,  aged  21  years. 

In  Dan  vers,  on  Thursday  last,  widow  Mehitable 
Pindar,  aged  81. 

In  Ipswich,  on  Saturday  last, Mr  Charles  Grandin, 
aged  25.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  taking  a 
quantity  of  ratsbane. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Ambrose  Allen,  aged  50.  Mis* 
Abigail,  daughter  of  the  above,  aged  23. 

In  Squam  Parish,  Mrs.  Martha,  wife  of  Mr.  A. 
Wheeler,  jr.  aged  30. 

In  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Abraham  C.  Martin,  late 
mate  of  ship  America,  aged  24,  a  native  of  Marble- 
head. 

In  Windsor,  N.  S.  after  a  most  painful  illness,  W. 
H.  O.  Halliburton,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
for  the  middle  division  of  Nova  Scotia,  aged  62. 


Qj'' Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  nuBi- 
bers  already  printed.  
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airTlie  following  beautiful  Story  was  publiehed 
«figinally  in  the  Free  Press,  printRd  at  Newbury- 
port,  some  years  since. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRJL. 
A  few  years  since,  business  of  a  mercantile  nature 
called  mo  to  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England. 
There  ia  an  air  of  quiet  neatness  and  unostentatious 
elegance,  which  1  have  never  seen  in  any  other  place 
ofauch  exlensive  wealth,  and  prosperous  trade. — 
New  York  may,  witliout  condemnation,  be  proud  of 
her  hundred' spires — the  thousand  flags  in  her  har- 
bour—the  immensity  of  her  commerce — the  revenue 
she  pays  to  tiie  treasury  of  the  nation,  and  the  just 
titljjof  the  "  London  of  America  ;"  yet,  although  not 
prejudiced-in  favor  of  what  are  termed  "  Boston  no- 
tions," I  should  prefer  a  residence  in  that  city,  to 
any  1  have  ever  visited.  Elegant  retirement — friend- 
ly hospitality — unassuming  benevolence — and  liter- 
ary taste  and  retirement — exist  in  their  most  fascin- 
ating forms,  and  the  state  of  society'is evidently  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  any  other  place  on  the  conti- 
nent.   In  regulating  my  affairs,  it  became  necessary 

to  call  frequently  at  the  house  of  Mr.  M  ,  a 

person  who  combined  all  ihe  qualities  thatconstitute 
the  gentleman.  I  frequently  dined  with  him  and 
his  wife,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  lovely  wo- 
men I  have  ever  seen,  and  three  fresh,  blooming  and 
beautiful  children,  the  culture  of  whose  budding, 
promising  powers,  formed  their  chief  and  most  de- 
lightful recreation.  There  was  an  ease  and  familiar- 
ity which  can  exist  only  in  the  most  cultivated 
minds — a  frankness  which  can  only  be  the  result  of 
confidence,  and  a  harmony  and  sympathy  in  our 
9'jntiments  which  endeared  them  to  me,  and  1  do  not 
recollect  an  acquaintance  in  any  family  that  appear- 
ed to  enjoy  such  unalloyed  happiness.  On  one  of 
these  visits,  I  observed  on  the  table  a  plate  of  most 
delicious  strawberries,  which  were  the  first  I  had 
that  season  seen,  and  made  a  remark  to  that  effect. 

"  These  berries,"  said  Mr.  M  ,  "  are  my  pecu- 
liar favorites,"  as  he  significantly  put  his  finger  to 
the  centre  of  his  forehead,  where,  on  its  broad  and 
imooth  surface,  I  had  often  noticed  a  small,  red  pro- 
tuberance, not  widely  differing  in  appearance  from 
the  fine  fruit  before  us. 

"  Your  predilection,"  answered  I,  "  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  fortunate  hit 
indeed,  which  placed  it  on  the  spot  where  it  is  so 
plainly  discernible." 

"  It  was  not  altogether  accident,"  he  replied  ;  "  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  relate  the  circumstances. 
]  was  their  oldest  child  ;  but  a  short  time  before  1 
was  born,  my  father  and  mother  walked  into  a  field 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  strawberries  ;  and 
while  my  mother  seated  herself  on  a  mossy  bank,  in 
the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  ash,  my  father  had 
■elected  a  number  of  stems  of  the  finest  fruit,  and 
throwing  himself  by  her  side,  tossed  them  into  her 
lap.  They  were  just  what  she  wished,  and  while 
•ating  them,  a  large  and  beautiful  one  attracted  her 
MOtioe.'' 

"  '  See  what  a  delicious  strawberry  I  have  found,' 
•aid  she,  holding  it  up  by  the  stem  to  my  father. 

"  'That,  my  dear,  is  mine,'  he  replied,  playfully 
matching  it  from  her,  and  putting  it  in  his  own 
mouth.  A  slight  flush  passed  over  her  countenance, 
a«  ihe  endeavored  in  vain  to  recover  it. 

"  '  1  will  mark  my  child  with  that  strawberry,' 
■aid  ahe,  laughing  as  she  spoke,  and  placing  the  tip 
•f  her  white  finger  on  the  centre  of  her  forehead, — 
the  besry  was  fixed,  but  it  was  the  most  fortunate 
moment  of  ray  existence,  for  to  that  strawberry  1 
•w*  all  my  happiness." 

A  look  which  denoted  a  deep  feeling  of  mutual 
MtisfactioR,  of  happiaess  which  eoitld  not  ba  nuta- 


ken,  passed  between  Mr.  M- 


■  and  his  wife,  and 


the  deep  blush  which  accompanied  it,  excited  my 
curiosity  to  obtain  an  e.\planation  of  the  hint  thrown 
out.  Accordingly,  when,  after  dinner,  we  were 
seated  in  the  counting  room,  I  made  known  my 
wishes  without  reserve. 

"  1  shall  willingly  gratify  you,"  he  replied,  "for  I 
love  to  recal  the  incidents  to  my  imagination.  You 

have  seen  Mrs.  M  ;  you  admire  her — 1  adore 

her  ;  for  she  is  the  same  fond,  confiding,  affectionate 
creature  as  when  first  1  became  acquainted  vvitli  her; 
and  it  was  to  the  happiness  thatl  receive  from  her 
society  and  friendship  that  1  alluded.  She  is  indeed 
a  treasure  ;  and  an  accident  singular  enough  threw 
her  into  my  possession.  I  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  possessed,  as  I  supposed,  of  every  thing  that 
could  make  a  person  happy  ;  health,  wealth,  friends 
were  mine,  and  I  lived  caressed  and  admired.  Al- 
though in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  meeting  with 
some  of  the  first  young  ladies  of  the  city,  I  had  seen 
them  come  and  go  without  any  impression  being 
made  upon  iny  heart,  or  a  single  wish  excited  to  call 
them  mine.  I  loved  their  company ,  1  admired  their 
beauty  and  grace,  and  was  nev«r  more  happy  than 
when  in  the  society  of  the  lovely  and  the  gay.  One 
fine  morning,  I  was  in  my  father's  store,  chatting 
and  laughing  with  a  young  gentleman  on  the  com- 
mon fashionable  topics  of  the  day  ;  when  he  turned 
to  leave  the  store,  I  heard  him  address  some  person 
in  the  street  with — '  Young  woman,  do  you  wish  to 
sell  those  strawberries 
"  '  I  do,'  was  the  answer. 
"  '  Then  walk  in." 

"  '  Edmond,'  said  ho,  as  he  agf^^^entered  the 
store,  '  I  send  all  the  strawberries  I  I  an  find  to  you;' 
playfully  placing  his  finger  on  his  forehead. 

•'  But  before  1  had  time  to  answer,  he  was  called, 
and  hastily  left  the  store.  I  was  glad  he  did,  for 
when  I  cast  ray  eyes  upon  the  person  he  had  thus  in- 
troduced, I  felt  such  a  crowd  of  indescribable  sensa- 
tions pressing  upon  me  at  once,  that  I  was  confused 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  had  any  one  been  present,  I 
am  certain  I  should  have  appeared  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous.  I  believe  the  lovely  girl  saw  it,  for  she 
coloured  as  deeply  as  the  fine  berries  she  carried  in 
her  basket.  I  stammered  something  about  the  beau- 
ty of  the  morning,  and  then  handed  liei  a  chair.  She 
sat  down,  and  I  ventured  to  look  at  her  again.  She 
was  dressed  perfectly  plain,  but  scrupulously  neat ; 
and  her  fine  figure,  thougli  evidently  undesigned, 
was,  by  her  dress,  exhibited  in  the  most  bewitching 
manner.  1  would  attempt  to  describe  her,  but  you 
have  seen  her,  and  it  is  needless.  She  was  about 
fourteen,  and  the  thought  involuntarily  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind,  'if  such  the  bud,  what  will  be  the 
flower.'  There  was  a  modest,  unassuming  manner 
about  her,  which  made  it  evident  she  was  unused  to 
the  business  she  had  undertaken.  The  strawberries 
were  as  neat  in  their  appearance  as  she  herself,  and 
when  she  inquired  if  I  wished  for  them,  there  was  a 
silver-toned  sweetness  in  her  voice,  which  charmed 
me. 

"  '  Have  you  oflen  brought  Blrav/berries  to  the 
city  .''  I  inquired. 

"  '  Never  before,'  aha  answered  ;  '  my  aunt,  with 
whom  I  live,  was  unwell ;  she  is  poor ;  she  wished 
for  a  cordial,  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
these  things;  1  could  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer,  but 
obtained  her  leave  to  make  the  attempt  of  relieving 
her  wants  in  this  manner  ;  and  you  will  oblige  me 
by  letting  me  return  to  my  aunt's  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"  I  relumed  her  the  basket,  and  put  a  five  dollar 
bill  in  her  hand — she  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

"  '  I  cannot  take  it,"  said  the  lovely  girl ;  '  what 
would  my  aunt  say  ?  I  cannot  forfeit  hei  good  o- 
piflioa'— aad  sh*  placed  the  money  oa  tho  counter. 


I  "  '  You  will  keep  the  money,'  I  replied — '  tellyoar 
aunt  it  is  a  present  from  a  friend,  and  assure  her  sk« 
shall  be  provided  for.' 

"She  hesitated,  but  took  the  money  with  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  on  her  countenance,  that  madu 
her  appear  more  lovely  than  ever. 

"  '  When  she  retired,  I  watched  her  beautiful  and 
sylph-like  form  as  it  receded  from  my  view,  with  an 
emotion  entirely  new,  but  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. I  had  learned  her  place  of  residence,  and  a 
few  days  after,  under  pretence  of  a  morning  ride,  I 
took  Miss  Emerson,  a  young  lady  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  into  the  carriage,  and  visited 
the  spot  where  the  person  who  had  so  much  interest- 
ed me,  lived. 

"  It  was   a  delightful   retreat  embosomed  in 

trees  ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  flowers  and 
blossoms  around  the  humble  cottage,  that  the 
very  air  breathed  of  perfumes,  and  the  birds, 
unterrified  at  our  approach,  fluttered  among  th« 
branches  which  almost  obstructed  the  path  The 
whole  harbor  of  Boston,  with  all  its  islands,  its  caa- 
tles,  its  pellucid  waters,  and  white  sails  flutterintj,- 
from  the  many  vessels  gliding  on  its  bosom,  was  in 
full  view,  and  presented  a  most  magnificent  and  de- 
lightful prospect.  We  alighted,  and  were  met  at 
the  door,  and  welcomed  by  the  young  lady,  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  ease  which  denoted  better  days. — 
Miss  Emerson  was  no  less  charmed  w'th  her  thaa 
myself,  but  we  regretted  to  learn  that  her  aunt  wa* 
declining  rapidly,  and  to  all  appearance  the  last  ray* 
of  the  taper  of  life  were  already  glimmering  in  th* 
socket.  Wo  soon  returned,  Miss  Emerson  havinji- 
left  a  substantial  proof  of  her  benevolence,  and  her 
amiable  disposition.  JMy  father,  to  whom  Miss  Em- 
erson related  the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  was 
so  interested,  that  he,  as  soon  as  was  practicable, 
made  thoin  a  visit  himself ;  but  he  arrived  only  tj 
witness  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  kind  aunt, — 
While  the  procession,  in  whic'i  my  father  joined, 
was  moving  from  the  church  to  the  place  of  burial, 
he  learned  from  the  officiating  clergyman,  who  was 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  many  particulars  respectinjj 
the  young  lady  who  had  so  deeply  enlisted  the  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  of  us  all.  Her  father  who  vi'iik 
a  respectable  minister,  lived  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  where  he  was  settled  over  u  small  but  af- 
fectionate congregation.  Ho  had  been  there  about 
three  years,  and  his  only  child,  Maria,  was  about 
two  years  old,  when  botli  he  and  his  amiable  wife 
were  seized  with  a  fatal  disease,  and  the  same  grav* 
received  their  remains  on  tlie  fifth  day  after  the  first 
attack.  The  orphan  Maria  was  as  soon  as  possibl* 
sent  to  reside  with  her  only  aunt,  a  maiden  lady,  in 
affluent  circumstances,  by  whom,  as  soon  as  her 
age  permitted,  she  was  placed  in  one  of  the  first 
boarding  schools  in  the  city,  where  she  remained  un- 
til about  two  years  before  the  death  of  her  aunt.  At 
this  time  theiailiire  of  a  mercantile  house,  in  whos« 
hands  nearly  the  whole  of  her  property  had  been 
placed,  reduced  them  to  the  depths  of  poverty.  Th« 
kindness  of  their  friends,  and  the  needle  of  Maria, 
prevented  their  suffering  ;  but  her  aunt  was  unabl« 
to  sustain  the  feelings  sucli  a  channje  in  her  circum- 
stances produced,  and  she  gradually  sunk  to  the 
grave,  leaving  Maria  an  unprotected  and  frieudlew 
orphan. 

"  '  What  will  become  of  her  now, God  only  know*;" 
added  the  clergyman,  as  he  finished  hi's  short  narra- 
tion. 

"  '  She  shall  never  want,'  replied  my  father,  a< 
they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  little  city  of  the  dead, 
whore  the  fresh  mound  of  earth  showed  tha'aji- 
pninted  habitation.' 

"  '  If  the  girl  is  what  she  appears,  she  shall  fiui  «t 
017  liouso  a  bome  and  a  parent.' 
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"  '  God  will  bless  you,'  rejoined  the  minister,  '  for 
befriending  the  amiable  orplian.' 

"The  procession  stopped — tlie  coffin  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  sacred  earth,  and  a  prayer  by  the  clergy- 
man finished  the  impressive  solemnity.  Maria  iiung 
07eir  the  grave  in  speechless  grief,  as  she  saw  the 
«arth  heaped  upon  the  remains  of  her  only  lelative 
who  had  been  spared  her  in  t!ic  wide  world  ;  and 
when  the  last  green  turf  was  placed  on  the  little 
wound,  she  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  a 
neighboring  house.  When  she  had  sutliciently  re- 
covered, the  proposal  of  my  father  was  made  imown 
to  her  by  her  venerable  and  esteemed  friend,  the 
minister,  and  accepted  with  a  gratitude  more  elo- 
quent than  words.  She  left  a  spot  where  her  morn- 
ing of  life  had  been  spent  in  youthful  happiness  and 
innocence,  and  in  a  short  time  found  herself  at  my 
father's  door.  What  was  my  surprise,  my  rapture, 
at  beholding  him  leaving  the  carriage  witli  the  love- 
ly creature,  whom  of  all  others  I  most  wished  to  see, 
hanging  upon  his  arm,  and  clinging  to  him  as  her  on- 
ly friend  and  protector.  She  entered  the  room, 
and  was  introduced  to  my  mother  as  the  Miss  Rose- 
wall,  in  whose  favor  Miss  Emerson  had  so  warmly 
interested  herself 

"  'Edmond,'  said  my  father,  as  I  entered  the  a- 
partment,  '  this  young  lady  you  are  to  consider  as 
your  sister;  you  will  be  to  her  a  brother.'  I  took 
her  hand — pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  while  her  blush- 
ing countenance  and  eloquent  eyes  plainly  informed 
ma  that  she  remembered  our  former  interviews,  I 
assured  my  father  1  should  aUvays  feel  a  pleasure  in 
complying  v/ith  his  wishes.  Thus  did  our  acquain- 
tance commence.  Tho  amiable  Maria  became  the 
delight  of  her  numerous  fiiends,  the  joy  of  my  pa-  i 
ron-ts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  circles  in 
which  she  moved,  herself  a  splendid  star.  The  im- 
pression thai  was  made  at  our  first  interview  was 
norer  obliterated,  and  the  little  strawberry  girl  be- 
came the  adored  iriistress  of  this  mansion.  Never 
liavo  I  re.fiected  on  these  singular  occurrences,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  my  Maker,  wiio,in  this  ! 
naanner  bestowed  on  me  a  trea.^-'ure,  which  has  made 
nij  life  one  of  continued  sunshine,  and  unalloyed 
kappiness. 

Fri.m  tlic  Boston  Stato^aian. 

THE  ENGLISH  RUNAWAYS. 
A  few  years  since,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  a  fel- 
low passenger  on  a  voyage  from'Livcrpool,  with  a 
young  man  of  very  inteiestiiig  appearance  ;  but  of 
tho  romantic  circumstances  of  his  departure  from 
England,  which  1  am  about  to  relate,  1  had  not  then 
tha  slighlurt  intimation.  There  accompanied  him  a 
young  lady,  wlioae  extreme  beauty  and  retiring  dis- 
position, was  the  thcmo  of  I'requent  conversation  a- 
mong  the  passengers.  They  were  never  seen  to 
«!iiilc,and  whenever  they  looked  upon  each  other,  it 
was  with  a  spirit  of  singular  tendernca?,  that  inter- 
acted all  lieirts  in  tlicir  behalf,  and  1  believe  that 
»io  one  amon^j  us  would  have  liecitatcd  at  any  sacri- 
lico  for  their  advantage. 

The  packet  wciglied  anchor,  and  the  saihi  were 
iot — an'!  the  noble  vessel  went  oif  like  a  thing  of 
life  upon  the  broad,  blue  ocean.  It  v^as  a  pleasant  ] 
morning  in  the  montli  of  June,  and  glassy  swells  of 
inlnnninable  length  rolled  away  before  the  wind, 
nad  solt'ed  into  a  smooth  rest,  while  others  succeed- 
ed; and  smaller  billows  played  in  the  sun,  as  if  the 
tiiiger  of  heaven  had  v/rilten  its  finest  passages  tliere. 
'I'he  passengers  were  ail  on  deck,  looking  back  on 
tho  fading  landscape,  which  fully  loalized  the  beau- 
lifu!  line  of  Campbell,  where  lie  says— 

^'  *Tia  uistaiico  loiijs  eiicliuutiueut  to  t!io  view." 
,\iid  soon  the  interesting  couple  which  I  have  men- 
tiriuad  came  up,  and  leaned  ov<.'y  tlie  rail.  Their  ap- 
pi.irance  had  already  excited  attention,  and  the  earn- 
estness, mingled  with  fear,  with  which  they  look- 
ed bick  to  the  home  of  tlit-ir  fathers,  whicli  they 
%Tera  now,  perliaps  forever  leaving,  increased  tiieir 
ij'.erosl,  and  a  thousand  conjectures  vvero  hazarded 
n^m  lhair  probable  liistory.  N<j  one  knew  them, 
^alil  w.ia  evident  from  Ihisir  ijianners,  that  thoy  ba- 


longcJ  to  an  elevated  class,  and  that  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances induced  their  voyage  to  the  western 
world. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  found  us  still  upon 
the  wilderness  of  waters — a  desert  before,  and  be- 
hind, and  around  us  ;  and  this,  with  the  storms  and 
sickness  we  had  encountered,  conspired  to  make  us 
weary  of  the  sea,  and  anxious  for  a  sight  of  the  green 
earth,  with  its  thousand  pleasing  varieties.  The 
young  English  girl  had  grown  fatigued  with  the 
perils  we  had  encountered,  and  though  she  endeav- 
oured to  appear  pleasant  before  her  companion,  yet 
when  he  was  away,  her  eye  drooped,  and  something 
too  deep  for  utterance  appeared  to  prey  upon  her 
spirits.  The  young  man  was  ever  the  same,  except 
when  sitting  by  her  side,  when  his  studied  coldness 
would  change  to  a  painful  tenderness,  and  he  would 
try  to  appear  cheerful. 

The  joyful  tidings  of"  land  !"'  were  at  length  an- 
nounced from  the  mast,  and  the  cabin  rang  with  the 
busy  note  of  preparation.  All  appeared  alive  with 
joy,  but  the  young  Englishman,  who  sat  by  the 
table,  in  his  gi  ief.  We  were  too  busy  to  question 
him:  and  as  he  appeared  to  shun  society,  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  bustle  was 
done,  and  the  passengers  sat  down  with  anxious 
hearts  to  await  the  hour  of  their  arrival  at  Boston. 

That  hour  soon  came  ;  tho  vessel  was  moored  in 
the  dock  just  as  the  sun  touched  the  horizon,  on  a 
sultry  day  in  ,Iuly.  Hundreds  of  citizens  gathered 
around  the  wharf,  to  greet  their  long  expected  hus- 
bands, brolheis  or  friends,  and  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
once  more  rekindled  the  sallow  features  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  h?d  so  long  suffered  through  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  There  were  friends  for  all,  and  greet- 
ings for  all,  but  the  solitary  young  man  and  his  deli- 
cate companion.  Those  who  came  to  seek  their 
friends,  casta  hurried  glance  upon  them.  There  were 
no  kindly  greetings,  no  words  of  satisfaction,  and  no 
feeling  embraces  for  them  ;  and  while  the  prepara- 
tions were  in  course  for  going  on  shore,  they  sat  like 
nionumcnls  of  ^c^rief,  and  seemed,  but  for  the  faint 
glow  upon  llvilfl  cheeks,  as  if  they  were  already  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  At  length,  when  all  was  silent 
around  them,  they  arose  to  depart;  and,  with  the 
beautiful  and  melancholy  creature  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  set  out  to  seek  for  a  temporary  residence.  They 
had  no  money.  They  had  expended  tlieir  last  shil- 
ling to  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  parents  who  had 
forbidden  their  meeting ;  and  now  sought  refuge  in 
tho  laud  chosen  by  the  pilgrims  of  old,  that  tuey 
might  live  together,  or  die  as  the  Providence  of 
lieaven  saw  most  proper.  They  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  residence,  and  having  revealed  so  much  of 
their  history  as  might  account  for  their  singular  sit- 
uation, a  berrt:volont  man  interested  liiniself,  and  ob- 
tained the  vounsr  stranirer  a  profitable  tour  of  com- 
mission to  New  Orleans,  where  he  vyent,  leaving  his 
lovely  treasure  in  the  family  in  whose  bosom  ho  had 
first  found  refuge. 

The  day  of  happiness  seemed  once  more  dawning. 
By  degrees  the  girl  rfcoyered  her  health  ;  and  her 
beauty  and  unaifactod  grace  attracted  universal  ad- 
miration. Her  dress  was  a  plain  fashion  of  white  ; 
and  hor  dark  glossy  hair  she  wore  parted  upon  her 
fureliead,  and  tailing  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders. 
Slie  was  just  sucli  a  one,  as  once  soon,  we  never 
forget;  ixnd  i  lliink  1  see  her  before  nic  now,  with 
her  calm,  silent  and  expressive  featiiras,  as  she  used 
to  sit  and  look  out  upon  the  sea.  Then  so  great  was 
her  solieiludo  to  iniiUe  herself  agreeable,  that,  with- 
out meiir.iiig  it,  she  drew  one's  whole  attention  to 
her,  and  iifFurded  sn'uject  for  a  chastened  yet  perfect 
love.  We  loved  hor  for  her  siluatiim,  and,  as  O- 
thello  says,  '•  fir  the  dangersi  she  had  passed." 

William  (for  tliat  was  the  name  by  which  she  spoke 
of  liiin)  hail  promised  to  write  to  her  ;  and  il  would 
iiave  dor.e  your  heart  .o-ood  to  sec  with  what  eager- 
ness and  pleasure  she  v.'ould  read  his  letters,  and 
turn  them  ov!:ra:id  over  to  see  if  something  had  not 
esuaped  her  al'.cntion  ;  and  road  them  through  a- 
gain,  and  llir.n  toll  of  his  success. 

Jt  was  about  three  months  after  hia  departure,  that 
she  recfiivcd  a  letter  from  him,  dated  at  New  Or- 
j  loaas,  staling  that  ho  had  suoeoedsd  uboTc  Uis  most 


sanguine  expectations  in  his  mission  ;  that  ho  yrns 
about  to  embark  for  Boston  ;  and  that  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  he  should  make  arrangements  for  lead- 
ing to  the  altar,  the  beautiful  dove  that  had  flown  by 
him  in  all  his  despondency — that  had  come  over  a 
wilderness  of  waters,  and  endured  trials  from  which 
the  hardiest  might  quail,  without  shrinking  ;  and 
when  she  had  finished  reading  this  letter,  said  a  per- 
son who  was  present,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lipa,  and 
seemed  really  delirious  with  joy.  She  laughed  and 
wept  at  the  same  instant ;  and  the  reverse  seemed 
indeed  too  bright  for  reality.  She  laughed  continu- 
ally, and  went  from  room  to  room,  as  if  she  was  a 
young  and  blessed  girl,  wandering  around  her  fa- 
ther's mansion.  But  when  her  transports  subsided, 
she  became  more  temperate — still,  cheerful,  and  as 
pleasant  as  though  she  had  never  known  sorrow.  1 
wish  I  could  stop  here  ;  but  there  is  a  mournful  tt- 
quel. 

Two  days  passed,  and  another  letter  caine  ;  but  it 
bore  the  seal  of  death  !  As  if  a  dagger  had  touched 
her  heart,  she  changed  color  in  an  instant.  Her  face 
was  white  as  the  curved  snow,  and  cold  as  marble. 
She  could  scarcely  move  !  and  when  at  length  sha 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  fatal  intelligence  that 
her  lover  had  been  attacked  with  a  violent  fever  ott 
board  the  vessel,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  a  re- 
covery, and  commended  her  to  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
she  uttered  a  convulsive  scream,  and  fell  upon  the 
floor  apparently  lifeless.  By  the  most  assiduous  and 
perhaps  cruel  attention,  she  was  restored  again,  but 
only  to  life.  There  was  no  hope  for  her,  and  nothing 
for  which  she  could  wish  to  live.  She  walked  a- 
round,  silent  as  a  spirit,  and  oh,  how  changed — frorr» 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enchanting,  to  ono 
who  could  not  be  looked  upon  but  with  sorrow  !  And 
thus  she  lingered  for  two  or  three  days,  till  she  wa» 
brought  down  to  the  bed  of  death.  Like  a  flower 
that  has  been  stricken  at  the  root,  she  withered,  and 
was  consigned  to  the  valley  of  dreamless  sleepers. 
The  arrival  of  the  vessel  brought  tho  body  of  her 
companion,  and  they  were  buried  side  by  side,  and 
a  plain  marble  pillar  marks  the  spot  where  they  lie. 
VVhen  she  laid  upon  the  death  bed,  a  friend  inquired 
if  she  had  any  message  for  her  friends  beyond  lh« 
seaj  '■  Nothing,"  said  she,  and  persisted  in  a  dread- 
ful silence,  till  it  became  involuntary  from  the  ehili 
of  death. 


From  the  Providence  Journal. 
The  Fashions. — The  fashion  of  the  day,  is  to  find 
fault  with  the  fashions.    The  size  of  a  bonnet,  the 
cut  of  a  gown,  the  contour  of  a  sleeve,  when  not  ex- 
actly adapted  to  our  own  superlatively  refined  taste, 
is  made  the  subject  of  ridicule.     Some  male  crea- 
tures, most  ungallantly  delight  in  ridiculing  femala 
fashions.  They  had  better  turn  their  attention  to  tha 
remodelling  and  improving  their  own  dress,  and  let 
the  ladies  alone.    Females  have  by  common  consent 
a  right  to  study  inventions  to  adorn  their  persons  :  — 
but  for  a  full-grown  man  to  be  bestowing  on  dressi, 
the  attention  that  ought  to  bo  given  to  other  sub- 
jects, is  ridiculous — is  contemptible.     Wo  never 
read  from  foreign  journals  the  male  fashions  for  par- 
ticular months,  without  being  provoked  to  laughter 
by  the  stupidity  and  folly  of  man.    They  are  calcu- 
■  lated  to  enervate  and  render  feminine  the  boasted 
lord  of  the  creation.    The  fashions  of  tho  malas  aro 
as  ridiculous  and  as  changeable  as  those  of  the  la- 
dies, and  the  changes  cost  as  much,  and  are  full  a» 
extravagant.    We  wish  therefore  that  our  conteni- 
poiaries  who  find  so  much  leisure  to  ridicule  tha 
Navarino  and  Shoulder.of-rnuttou  sleeves,  would 
commence  satirizing  their  tolcdo-hata  and  squara- 
!  toed  shoes.    A  dandy  is  not  now  tiressad  unless  his 
I  shoos  measure  one  inch  and  a  halt  across  the  toea  : 
]  and  in  a  fev,'  weeks  the  sharp  points  will  cotaa  again 
I  in  fashion,  sliarp  enough,  as  the  saying  is,  to  kick 
I  out  th3  eye  of  a  inos(]uito.    This  is  all  nonsense,  and 
infinitely" below  the  char.ictor  of  a  Republiclat^  na-_ 
tion,  whose  pride  and  boast  should  be  simplicity  of 
manners,  of  fashion,  and  of  dress. 

Tlia  i^-reatesl  objection  to  new  fai=)iioD6  is  the  oX- 
peas«  attending  them.    Thosa  wliu  cap  aflard  t*  put 
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cs  their  backs  silk  enough  to  load  a  camel,  should 
remembor  that  others  will  imitate  their  example,  al- 
Ihough  less  able  to  support  the  expense.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  richest  to  the  poor- 
est, economy  should  be  the  study  of  the  day,  and 
thoso  who  can  aftbrd  to  bo  extravagant,  should  re- 
frain from  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  fear  of  exam- 
ple. 

We  would  not  deprive  our  females  of  a  single  or- 
nament or  grace,  nor  our  men  of  any  formation 
which  dress  could  confer  on  them  ;  but  at  this  sea- 
son of  general  embarrassment,  we  think  economy 
«ne  of  the  first  virtues  to  be  inculcated. 


SALEM: 

TDF.SDAT  NOOKj  AUGUST  11,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

Now-a-days,  if  one  does  not  enter  upon  the  "Ao?y 
alata"  in  the  morning  of  life,  he  is  immediately  stig- 
matized as  an  "Old  Bachelor" — as  wanting  a  friendly 
and  social  heart — as  destitute  of  all  the  better  and 
Bobler  feelings  of  our  nature.  How  uncharita- 
ble 1  how  ungenerous !  No  matter  what  his  cir- 
cumstances are — no  matter  what  his  reasons  are — 
iie  is  not  an  object  of  their  charity — he  has  commit- 
ted an  unpardonable  sin. 

They  do  not  consider  how  often  the  chill  hand  of 
Miidfortune  and  disappdntment  may  restrain  him,  or 
how  often  the  claims  of  relative  affections  may 
thwart  his  wishes.  An  aged  parent,  feeble  and  help- 
loss,  may  look  up  to  him  for  support.  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  a  fictitious  charact^  I  am  drawing.  An 
aged  and  helpless  father  or  mother  may  look  up  to 
him  for  that  support  which  his  industry  alone  can 
•upply — An  infant  and  orphan  brother  or  sister  may 
require  at  hishaeds  that  care  and  attention,  which  she 
can  hope  for  from  no  other  quarter — may  call  on  him 
for  those  instructions  and  that  edacalion,  which  Pro- 
fidenco  has  denied  her  from  a.father's  love.  It  may 
ba  necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
formation  and  culture  of  her  infant  mind— to  culti- 
■vato  those  virtues,  and  instil  those  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples, that  may  guard  and  protect  her  against  those 
snares  and  temptations  ever  "spread  for  the  ruin  of 
indigent  and  frien41es3  beauty. 

How  unreasonable  is  it,  then,  when  one  is  thus  tail- 
ed upon  to  perform  duties,  and  spend  his  time  and 
Bubstance,  and  thus  prevented  from  doing  that  which 
would  have  been  his  most  earnest  wish  and  heart's 
desire — to  be  stigmatized  as  an  "OZrf  Bachelor" — as 
a  heartless  and  unfeeling  mortal. 

Has  such  an  one,  indeed,  no  claims  upon  our  char- 
ity— our  generosity  Must  this  be  the  only  reward 
of  his  well-doing — to  be  marked  with  contempt,  or 
wounded  by  the  wantonness  of  ridicule  ?  Strange 
md  unfeeling  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  often  thus — this 
is  their  sole  and  only  reward.  But  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  indication  rather  of  weakness,  selfish- 
Bess,  and  jealousy,  than  of  candour,  liberality  and 
intelligence,  ft  shows  a  total  absence  of  ail  good  and 
generous  feelings.  In  a  word,  it  exposes  in  all  its 
i»lacknes3 their  meanness  and  insignificancy  of  soul. 

Let  not  than  this  favorite  child  of  poverty,  this 
darling  of  misery,  be  branded  with  reproach  ;  but  let 
him,  if  he  cannot  be  applauded  and  admired  as  lie 
ought  to  be,  at  least  pass  through  the  thorny  maze  of 
Hfe  Bneensured.    Let  him  rest  undisturbed  in  Iho 


earth,  and  his  memory  unreproached  ;  while  his 
name  dies  silently  away,  and  is  buried  in  oblivion 
forever. 


rOR  THE  MISCELLANT. 

In  the  Miscellany  for  May  19,  you  published  an 
interesting  article  respecting  the  Nunnery  at  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia — giving  a  particular  ac- 
ceunt  of  the  course  of  studies  and  domestic  educa- 
tion pursued  in  the  Academy,  or  High  School  for 
Ladies,  connected  with  the  Convent.  You  will 
gratify  several  of  your  subscribers,  by  inserting  the 
following  article,  which  was  origiually  published  in 
a  New  York  paper  some  months  since,  relating 
mote  particularly  to  the  religious  character  of  the  es- 
tablishment : —  Y. 

[The  writer,  after  giving  a  view  of  the  Academy, 
Library,  &c.  proceeds  as  follows: — ] 

"  But  I  hear  the  tolling  of  the  convent  bell — and 
leaving  behind  all  worldly  thoughts  and  unoecoming 
gaieties,  let  us  approach  "the  Sisters  of  the  Visita- 
tion," for  thatis  the  order  of  these  Nuns.  Although 
the  exterior  of  the  building  is  not  remarkably  impo- 
sing, the  first  sight  of  it  produced  a  strong  and  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind.  1  had  never  before  seen 
a  monastic  institution,  and  a  view  of  this  awoke  a 
train  of  ideas  avid  asEcciations,  extending  back  thro' 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  revivirig  the  recollection 
of  all  the  superstitious  and  romantic  tales  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  sad  story  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  was  at 
every  step  present  to  my  mind  ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon 
this  silent  and  solitary  edifice,  which  is  three  stories 
high,  and  the  massy  walls  of  brick  and  stone;  as  I 
observed  the  few  small  windows  closely  curtained, 
to  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  world,  and  almost  the 
light  of  heaven  ;  as  I  cast  my  eye  towards  the  little 
chapel,  with  a  cross  over  each  door,  and  the  solemn 
inscription  on  a  white  marble  slab — "  vovcte  et  red- 
dilt  Domino  Deo  vestro'' — my  feelings  were  irresisti- 
bly tinged  with  melancholy,  and  naturally  suggested 
the  pathetic  lines  of  the  poet: 

"  Relentless  walls  !  Whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pajns  : 
Ye  rugged  rocks  !  which  holy  knees  have  worn  : 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn  1 
Shrines!  where  their  vigils,  pale-eyed  virgins  keep." 

"  The  Chapel  is  a  fine  building,  highly  fipished, 
and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  paintings.  Near 
the  entrance,  and  immediately  over  tho  holy  water, 
is  a  splendid  print,  and  on  tho  front  of  the  Altar  is  a 
beautiful  painting.  On  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a 
l^ooden  grate  communicating  with  tho  Nunnery,  to 
"which  the  sisterhood  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  in  public  devotion. 

"  Having  examined  this  neat  little  chapel,  we  went 
to  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  rung  a  bell,  which 
was  answered  by  another,  and  soon  after,  one  of  the 
sisters  appeared,  and  knelt  as  she  approached  the 
wooden  grate  which  separated  us.  Mr.  ex- 
plained the  object  of  our  visit  ;  that  we  were  stran- 
gers who  wished  to  look  at  the  Nunnery,  and  con- 
verse with  some  of  the  sisterhood.  We  were  then 
admitted  into  the  speaking  room,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  separated  from  the  sanctum  sanctorum  by  substan- 
tial wooden  bars,  resembling  the  grates  of  a  prison. 
A  dozen  of  the  sisters  soon  made  their  appearance, 
knelt,  and  saluted  their  visitants  in  a  polite  and  cau- 
tious manner.  ,  They  were  clad  in  sible  garment^, 
with  black  hoods,  and  white  veils  descending  to  the 
waist.  They  requested  us  to  take  scats,  and  them- 
selves took  chairs,  thus  forming  a  social  party  with 
bolts  and  bars  between  us.  J  ascertained  that  one 
of  tho  sisters  was  from  Now  York,  and  formerly  re- 
sided in  William-street.  She  enquired  about  some 
of  her  friends,  and  I  shall  take  a  letter  from  her  on 
my  return.  There  are  several  from  Philadelphia, 
and  one,  if  no  more,  from  New-England,  the  wife  of 
a  respectable  clergyman,  who,  with  her  three  daugh- 
ters, have  gon«  into  the  Nunnery,  while  he  has  be- 


come a  Catholic  priest.     One  of  the  sisters,  former- 
ly ofRichniond,  Va.  related  to  us  her  conversion  to 
tliis  mode  of  life,  which  was  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Goldsmith  ; 
"  And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  praj." 

She  had  visited  the  convent  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
but  was  suddenly  converted,  and  immediately  took 
the  veil.  With  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry  she  lU- 
marked,  that  some  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  raigkt 
follow  the  examph^. 

"  There  are  at  present,  in  this  convent,  forty-six 
nuns,  some  of  whom  are  from  the  most  respectable 
families  ;  and  they  are  constantly  receiving  acces- 
sions.   The  process  of  initiation  is  the  same  as  at 
other  nunneries,  the  noviciate  being  two  years,  the 
first  for  the  white  veil,  and  the  second  for  the  black, 
after  which  there  can  be  no  retreat.    To  minds  of  a 
particular  cast,  this  mode  of  !ife  is  no  doubt  agreea- 
ble— and  every  countenance  we  saw,  bore  the  marks 
of  contentment  and  cheerfulness.     Those  who  ar» 
sincere  in  their  faith,  find  pleasure  in  devotion,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  what  is  deemed  a  duty— and  t» 
those  who  fly  hither  as  a  refuge  from  disappointment 
and  despair,  seclusion  and  solitude  are  preferable  to 
the  reproaches  and  scorn  of  the  world  : — 
"  '  How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot ! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  tho  world  forgot  : 
Eternal  sunshine  of  tho  spotless  mind  ! 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd  ; 
Labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep  ; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ; 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even  ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  sercnesl  beam*, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dream*. 
For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes  ; 
For  her  the  Spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 
For  her  white  virgins  hymcneals  sing, 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day  !" 


Flora  the  Richmond  Telegraph. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Mb,  Editor — Being  at  an  evening  meeting  not 
long  since,  in  a  populous  village  in  this  Slate,  1  saw 
a  very  well  dressed,  genteel  looking  young  man,  at 
the  clbse  of  the  meeting,  approach  several  young 
ladies  of  high  respectability  ;  he  was  profoundly  re- 
spectful, and  advanced  to  ofTer  them  his  hand,  and  1 
suppose,  his  servicss  to  attend  'hv.n  heme.  As  he 
approached,  they  deliberately  tu.nad  away  from  him, 
refusing  to  meet  his  proffered  salutation.  This  cir- 
cumstance excited  no  little  surprise,  an  i  after  I  ar- 
rived at  my  lodgings  1  enquired  the  causa  of  this 
novel  course  of  conduct.  I  was  informed  that  the 
young  gentleman,  though  of  respectable  connections 
and  iTOod  standing  in  society,  had  fallen  into  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  to  retrieve  his  character,  had 
joined  a  Temperance  Society — but  not  having  moral 
courage  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  tipple,  he 
had  withdrawn  his  name  from  the  list  of  members. 

This  circumstance  interested  me  deeply,  and  [ 
could  not  help  speculating  on  tho  tremendous  influ- 
ence respectable  females  may  exert,  in  frowning 
out  of  decent  company  every  young  man  who  has 
not  sufficient  self-respect  to  merit  a  place  in  genteel 
society.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  my  respect  for 
these  young  ladies  v/as  greatly  heightened  by  Ifhe 
circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  they 
may  rest  assured,  that  their  conduct  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  all — but  drunkards, — and  1  dare  say 
of  these  also  in  their  soirr  moments.  Let  others  do 
likewise,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  be  given  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Is  not  tho  time  coming  when 
such  things  will  be  quite  common  Is  thera  any 
other  way  to  insure  young  females  entering  intotba 
most  tender  and  endearing  of  all  the  relations  of 
life,  ^ith  safety  '  SIMPLEX;. 


If  £ 
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THR  SKY-LARK. 

BT    THE    ETTRICK  IHEPHBRD. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Light  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 

Emblem  of  happiness ! 

Blesg'd  is  thy  dwelling-place  ! 
O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud  ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth  ; 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying ; 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  eartk. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heraldg  the  day  ; 

Over  the  clouded  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musteal  cherub,  hie,  hie  thee  away  t 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 
dneet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  b» 

Emblem  of  happiness! 

Bless'd  in  thy  dwelling  place  ! 
O,  lo  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee '. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  SONG. 

BT  JOHN  BOWRIlfO,  ESQ.. 

Poetry  his  way  had  lost 
'Midst  his  labyrinthine  bowera, 

When  a  smiling  maid  he  cross'd. 

Wandering  too,  but  gathering  flower*. 

Music  was  the  maiden's  name  — 
Light  and  love  her  eyeballs  shed — 

And  he  felt—  she  felt  the  same — 
And  they  whisper'd,  and  they  wed. 

Sweetly  were  the  hours  beguil'd, 
Those  delicious  shades  among, 

And  their  first,  their  loveliest  child — • 
Boautiful  as  both — was  Soss. 


Dwells  there  no  sickness  of  tht  heart. 

Within  ihat  favored  bound 
No  pleasure  with  its  poison'd  dart 

The  unwary  youth  to  wound 
No  hope  deferred,  the  soul  to  harm  .' 

No  joy  on  parting  wing.' 
No  love  with  fickle  smile  to  charra, 

With  false  embrace  to  »ting 
Oh,  glorious  world  ! — from  ills  of  tin>e, 

From  fear  and  changes  free  ; 
Why  should  we  shrink  to  seek  that  cliras, 

Though  death  our  passport  bo,? 

THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

Tha  Angel  of  tlie  flowers  one  day, 

Beneatli  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay. 

That  spirit — to  whose  charge  is  given, 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven, 

Awaking  from  his  light  lepose, 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose: 

"  O  fondest  object  of  my  care. 

Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair, 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  me. 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  granted  tliee." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Rose,  with  deepen'd  glow, 

"  On  me  another  grace  bestow." 

The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought, 

What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not ! 

'Twas  bui  a  moment — o'er  the  Rose, 

A  veil  of  moss  the  Ang  ■)  throws. 

And  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed. 

Could  tlien  a  flower  that  Rose  e.xceed  .■' 


Storms. — The  visitations  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  so  frequent  now,  that  the  following  lines, 
written  to  a  lady  fearful  of  their  effects,  as  we  re- 
gret to  say  too  many  are,  will  not  be  deemed  inap- 
propriate : 

"  Say,  whence  this  sudden  chill,  my  fair, 
When  thunder  rattles  in  the  air 
Why  quits  your  blood  each  distant  part, 
And  hastes  to  guard  the  laboring  heart 
The  flash  that  strikes  the  villain  dead, 
Is  taught  to  spare  the  guiltless  head  : 
Or,  should  by  this  the  virtuous  die, 
'Twere  but  on  lightning's  wings  to  fly, 
And  gain,  with  greater  speed,  the  sky." 

There  is  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  al!  to  follow,  and  all  to  attain.  It  is  subject  to 
no  disappointment,  since  he  that  perseveres  makes 
every  difficulty  an  advancement,  and  every  contest 
a  victory ;  and  this  is  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Sin- 
cerely to  aspire  after  virtue  is  to  gain  her  ;  and  zeal- 
ously to  labour  after  her  wages,  is  to  receive  them. 
Those  that  seek  her  early  will  find  her  before  it  is 
too  late  :  her  reward  also  is  with  her,  and  she  will 


From  the  Episcopal  Watchman. 
THE  BLESSED  LAND. 
"  tfik*  inhabitants  shall  not  saij  I  am  sick." — Isaiah. 
Wot  sick  ! — Shall  throbbing  browa  no  raor» 

With  nameless  anguish  start? 
Ho  more  the  ebbing  lifo-blood  pour 

Cold  currents  through  the  heart  ^ 
3<o  tortured  nerve  with  racking  pain 

To  Buddan  madness  thrill  ? 
J^or  strive  the  powerless  limbs  in  Tai» 

Their  office  to  fulfil  ? 
1*  there  no  weak,  no  palsied  htnd. 

Nor  agonizing  breast  ? 
Where,  Book  of  Mercy  !  is  that  lan4 

Wtusb  th«a  thy  pogo  bM  U««t  f 


come  quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a  lit- 
tle heaven  commencing  on  earth  ;  where  the  Deity 
sits  enthroned  with  unrivalled  influence,  every  safe- 
ty from  danger,  resource  from  sterility,  and  subjuga- 
ted passion,  "  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his 
word." — Lacow. 


[From  the  DiBowoed.] 

VIRTUE  IN  POVERTY. 

 Glendower  bent  over  his  wife.    Sleep,  said 

he,  sleep  on  !  The  wicked  do  not  come  to  thee 
now.  Thou  art  in  a  world  that  has  no  fellowship 
with  this — a  world  from  which  even  happiness  is  not 
banished  !  Nor  wo,  nor  pain,  nor  memory  of  the 
past,  nor  despair  of  all  before  thee,  make  th«  char- 
acters of  thy  pressnt  state  !  Thou  forestallest  the 
forgetfulness  of  thp  grave,  and  thy  heart  concen- 
trates all  earth's  comforts  in  one  word — "Oblivion." 
Beautiful,  how  beautiful  thou  art  even  yet! — that 
uiU*,  thftt  ravEoeatary  blush,  yaaia  hftT*  KOt  soa- 


quered  them.  They  are  as  when,  my  young  bride^ 
tliou  didst  lean  first  on  my  bosom,  and  draam  that 
sorrow  was  no  m»re  !  And  I  have  brought  thoa  um- 
to  this.  These  green  walls  make  thy  bridal  charm 
— yon  fragments  of  bread  thy  bridal  board.  Well! 
it  is  no  matter  !  thou  art  on  thy  way  to  a  land  where 
all  things,  even  a  breaking  heart,  aio  at  rest.  I 
weep  not ;  wherefore  should  I  weep  ?  Tears  ara 
not  for  the  dead,  but  tiieir  survivors."  1  would  ratk- 
er  see  thee  drop  inch  by  inch  into  the  grave,  and 
smile  as  I  beheld  it,  than  save  thee  for  -in  inheritanc-e 
of  sin.  Wliat  is  there  in  this  little  and  sordid  lifu, 
that  we  should  strive  to  hold  it?  What  in  this  dread- 
ful dream,  that  we  should  fear  to  wako  ?" 

And  Glendower  knelt  beside  his  wife,  end  despil« 
of  his  words,  tears  flowed  fast  and  gushingly  down 
his  cheeks;  and  wearied  as  he  was,  he  watched  up- 
on her  slumbers,  till  they  fell  from  the  eyes  to  whiok 
his  presence  was  more  joyous  than  the  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing,  even  in  sorrow,  to  so* 
that  couple,  whom  want  could  not  debase,  nor  mis- 
fortune, which  makes  even  generosity  selfigh,  di- 
vorce !  All  that  Fate  stripped  from  the  poetry  and 
graces  of  life,  had  not  shaken  one  leaf  from  the  ro- 
mance of  their  green  unwithered  affections  !  They 
were  the  very  type  of  love  in  its  holiest  and  most 
enduring  shape — their  hearts  had  grown  together — 
their  being  had  flowed  through  caves  and  deserts, 
and  reflected  the  storms  of  an  angry  Heaven;  but  it* 
waters  had  indissolubly  mingled  into  one  !  Young, 
gifted,  noble  and  devoted,  they  were  worthy  vic- 
tims of  this  blighting  and  bitter  world  !  Thoir  gar- 
den was  turned  into  a  wilderness;  but  like  our  first 
parents,  hand  in  hand  they  took  their  solitary  way  '. 
Evil  beset  them,  but  they  swerved  not;  the  rains 
and  the  winds  fell  upon  their  unsheltered  heads,  but 
they  were  not  bowed  ;  and  through  the  mazes  and 
briars  of  this  weary  life,  their  bleeding  footsteps 
strayed  not,  for  they  had  a  clue  !  The  mind  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  become  visible  and  external  as  th« 
frame  decayed,  and  to  cover  the  body  with  some- 
thing of  its  own  invulnerable  power;  so  that  what- 
ever should  have  attacked  the  mortal  and  frail  part., 
fell  upon  that  which,  imperishable  and  divine,  re- 
sisted and  subdued. 


MARRIED, 

In  Berkley,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Peirce,  aged  LXX,  t» 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Nichols,  of  the  same  age. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr  Harris  C.  Wiggins,  son  of  Mr^ 
James  Wiggins,  aged  19. 

Yesterday,  widow  Sarah  Clifton,  aged  64. 

At  Marbl'ehead,  Mr.  Tobias  Cruff',  aged  40  ;  an 
honest  man  and  respectable  citizen. 

In  Dummerston,  Vt.  Dorcas  Sophia,  only  chill 
of  Mr  Zenas  Willes,  aged  11  years.  She  was  afflict- 
ed with  St.  Vitus's  dance.  So  convulsed  was  she, 
that  some  of  her  joints  were  dislocated  ;  three  or 
four  ofher  teeth  gnashed  out,  her  tongue  bitten,  ren- 
dering her  almost  speechless.  The  son  of  M  r  Wille* 
died  a  few  years  since  with  the  same  disorder. 

In  the  Cherokee  nation,  12th  June,  Rev.  Edward 
Finney,  a  member  of  the  D wight  M  ission  Family. 

In  Callao,llth  April,  Mi  Edward  F.  Cook,  late  su- 
percargo of  the  Eliza,  of  Boston,  after  an  illness  of 
nine  days,  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  he  hav- 
ing taken  through  mistake,  a  large  dose  of  corrosi  v» 
sublimate.  
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From   lie  Ladies'   Magazine,  for  August. 

"HARD  TIMES." 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  bis  wife's  extravagance,  Sir." 

"  Perhaps  not  alL — I  think  he  must  have  been  in 
fault,  or  lie  would  never  have  become  so  deeply  in- 
volved." 

"  He  did  continue  to  do  business  too  long,  when 
he  must  have  known  matters  were  only  growing 
worse  and  worse  ;  but  it  is  all  owing  to  his  wife.  He 
dreaded  her  reproaches  worse  than  those  of  his  cred- 
itors. He  could  not  endure  to  make  her  wretched  ; 
and  all  she  ever  seem«d  to  care  for  was  dress  and 
parties." 

"  He  liked  to  make  a  show  himself." 

"  Why,  ho  liked  to  dress  well,  and  live  well,  1 
know — but  the  extravagance  of  the  parties  was  all 
owing  to  his  loife.  No  man  of  sense  ever  cared  a 
fig  for  such  parties, —it  is  the  ladies'  extravagance 
which  is  ruining  us." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  discourse  I  heard  the 
other  day,  while  walking  in  Common  Street.  The 
speakers,  both  young  gentlemen  in  appearance,  pass- 
ed uie  and  crossed  over  to  parsue  their  consultation, 
by  no  means  carried  on  with  a  tone  of  secrecy,  in 
the  Mall.  The  one  who  railed  so  bitterly  against 
the  extravagance  of  women,  I  set  down  for  a  bache- 
lor ;  the  other  had  probably  a  dear  wife  at  home. 

The  incident,  combined  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  and 
the  failure  of  numbers,  once  considered  among  the 
rich  and  respected  in  our  community,  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  a  sufScient  apology  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  ladies  to  the  subject  of  "  tiie  limes,"  as  they 
are  now  operating,  or  ought  so  operate  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people,  rather  than  detailing 
a  storv  fo""  (i^'"''- »'""'="»«>«-^*^     .       ,  ,  . 

Many  ditferent  causes  are  assigned  by  politicians 
and  political  economists  to  account  for  the  present 
unparallelled  distress  that  pervades  all  classes,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  \he  farmers,  in  our  country.  We 
hear  it  ascribed  to  the  banks,  the  manufactories,  the 
tariff,  the  balance  of  trade,  &c. — till  the  people,  be- 
wildered by  so  many  causes  which  they  are  told 
conspire  to  ruin  them,  scarcely  think  it  worth  enqui- 
ry whether  they,  as  individuals,  have  had  any  share 
in  their  own  undoing.  The  times — Lhe  hard  times, 
caused  by  untoward  and  unavoidable  circumstances, 
have  done  all  the  mischief.  Not  a  man  is  ruined  by 
his  own  foUy  ;  nor  does  a  woman  dress  herself,  or 
arrancre  her  establishment  in  a  style  beyond  what  she 
is  abs'olutely  obliged  to  do  to  maintain  her  credit  in 
society.  All  have  done  the  best  they  possibly  could ; 
but  the  times'. 

What  nonsense  !  The  time^  in  our  own  country, 
•were  never  better,  if  peace,  health,  and  abundance 
of  all  things,  (except  money,)  would  satisfy  us.  The 
whole,  or  certainly  the  greater  part  of  this  pressure 
of  the  times,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  effect  of  the  vanity 
and  extravagance  of  the  people.  Almost  every  man 
knows  he  lives  beyond  his  income  ;  and  women, — 
they  are  too  busy  with  the  expenditures  to  know 
any  thing. 

Self-accusation  is  always  an  unpleasant  task,  yet 
there  is  a  crisis  when  self-flattery  would  be  fatal. 
If  the  people  are  not  convinced  that  most  of  the  em- 
barrassments they  now  suffer  have  been  the  effect  of 
their  own  thoughtlessness  and  pride,  they  will  nev- 
er apply  the  only  remedy  which  can  effectually  re- 
move these  evils.  It  is  not  the  talismanic  word, 
•Economy,'  that  will  do  it.  The  wildest  extravagan- 
cies, as  well  as  the  most  paltry  meannesses,  are  prac- 
tised under  the  name  of  economy.  As  it  is  commonly 
understood,  it  only  means  the  art  of  saving  appear- 
ances, substituting  one  extravagance  for  another  less 
obnoxious  to  censure  ;  or  at  best,  it  is  only  thought 


a  necessary  virtue  for  the  poor  to  practice,  or  those 
who  wish  to  make  their  fortune. 

Economy  is  not  a  pleasant  word  to  any  one,  ex- 
cepting a  politician,  or  a  philosopher;  and  as  the 
ladies  are  not  permitted  to  be  politicians  or  philoso- 
phers, how  can  they  be  admirers  of  economy  ? 

They  have  not,  or  but  few  of  tliem,  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  rational  education;  and  a  romantic 
economist  is  usually  the  most  extravagant  woman 
in  society.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  urge  on 
the  attention  of  the  ladies  any  rigid  system  of  econo- 
my as  necessary,  even  under  the  embarrassments  so 
loudly  complained  of.  Few  would  attempt  to  prac- 
tice it,  and  fewer  still  would  be  benefitted  by  it. 
But  yet  it  is  in  my  opinion,  within  the  power  of  our 
intelligent  and  accomplished  wopien  to  check,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  present  ruinous  extravagance 
which  pervades  all  classes.  They  may  do  more  : 
they  may  gain  to  themselves  a  permanent  influence, 
and  a  respect  which  the  distinction  of  leading  in  the 
present  frippery  fashions  can  never  impart.  Let  them 
unite  to  give  a  new  direction  to  fashionable  taste. 

There  is  no  ambition  so  mischievous  in  our  Repub- 
lic as  that  of  personal  display — the  display  of  dress; 
because  it  cannot,  for  the  present,  be  expensively  in- 
dulged except  by  festering  the  industry  and  prospe- 
rity of  other  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  It 
is  often  urged  that  the  rich,  by  expending  their  in- 
come in  decorations  and  display,  encourage  ingenu- 
ity, industry,  and  the  arts,  and  thus  render  a  greater 
benefit  to  society  than  they  could  by  any  other  meth- 
od of  disbursement.  This  may  be  true,  or  partly  so, 
in  the  rich  and  over-peopled  countries  of  the  old 
world  ;  but  the  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  us.  The 
costly  and  curious  articles  with  which  our  ladies 
fof^j^t.gir  l^sjiiftijable ._^4'-^^-^^*-- ^Je^'"-'**'  ror'sucn'  ar- 
ticles, beyond  the  price  of  the  original  material,  goes 
to  foreign  artisans. 

But  still,  if  our  citizens, by  their  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax,  cotton.  &c.,  the  raw  material,  as  it 
is  called,  could  realize  a  profit  sufficient  to  pay  the 
foreign  manufacturers  of  gauzes,  muslins,  and  rib- 
bons, for  their  labour,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  esteem  the  purchasing  and  wearing 
of  such  superfluities,  in  reality  affording  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  productive  industry,  and  thus  add- 
ing to  national  wealth,  as  well  as  individual  gratifi- 
cation. But  when  such  profits  are  not  realized; 
when,  like  the  simple  Indian,  we  are  giving,  not 


This  revolution  in  fashionable  sentiment  can  be 
wrought  by  the  ladies,— indeed,  it  must  be  done  by 
them,  if  at  all,  for  they  are  the  arbiters  of  taste,  and 
in  a  great  measure  of  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  they 
that  have  been  the  patrons  and  purchasers  of  all 
showy  luxuries,  and  thus  become  the  accessories  of 
merchants  who  have  introduced  a  love  for  these  sil- 
ly superfluities  among  us. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  patriotism  of  our 
women  :  they  would,  were  there  danger  from  a  for- 
eign enemy,  cheerfully  submit  to  any  privations  for 
their  country  ;  but  to  forego  their  costly  jewels,  and 
splendid  silks,  merely  because  the  country  is  too 
poor  to  aftbrd  such  expensive  array,  is  horrid  vulgar. 

Make  it  genteel,  and  the  difficulty  is  vanquished. 
If  our  fashionables,  our  belles  would  only  appear  in 
simple  costume,  such  would  be  considered  most  gen- 
teel. But  they  fear  the  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  would  not  then  be  sufficiently  marked. 
Almost  everv  female  could  afford  to  follow  such  a 
fashion.  How  stands  the  difl'erence  now  ?  Many  of 
our  factory  girls  wear  gold  watches,  and  all  the  or- 
naments that  grace  the  daughters  of  our  most  opu- 


lent citizens.  And  it  is  chiefly  the  extravagance  of 
those  who  will  follow  the  fashions,  whatever  is  their 
station  or  fortune,  which  makes  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing an  expensive  style  of  dress,  and  the  parade  of 
costly  furniture,  as  the  standard,  or  necessary  con- 
comitant of  wealth,  taste  and  respectability.. 

It  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished,  that  the 
rich  should  forego  the  advantages  which  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  honestly  acquired  or  inherited,  af- 
fords,— that  they  should  practice  the  self-denial 
which  poverty  imposes  while  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion is  at  their  command.  They  ought  not  to  be 
required,  even  by  the  most  rigid  interpretation  of 
republican  principles,  to  do  this.  But  they  should 
be  censured  when  their  influence,  the  manner  in 
which  they  expend  their  wealth,  operates  to  intro- 
duce among  us  the  love  of  idle  extravagance  in 
dress;  of  expensive  luxuries  in  living,  and  that  ef- 
feminacy in  mind  and  manners  which  always  fol- 
lows in  the  train  of  sensual  indulgencies. 

Let  the  rich,  and  those  who  affect  to  be  rich,  (far 
the  greatest  number,)  and  who  would  therefore  be 
the  distirgues,  place  their  ambition  on  a  higher  ob- 
ject than  this  outward  show,  which  may  be  so  easily 
imitated.  Let  them  make  refined  and  exalted  intel- 
lectual attainments  the  standard  of  rank,  if  they  wish 
for  a  distinction  permanent  as  well  as  conspicuous. 

It  is  a  truth  well  known  and  deeply  to  bo  lament- 
ed, that  the  children  of  rich  parents,  though  furnish- 
ed with  every  facihty  for  learning,  are  rarely  among 
the  best  scholars.  This  does  not  happen  because 
they  are  naturally  dull ;  it  is  because  they  have  re- 
ceived wrong  impressions  of  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion. They  have  not  been  taught  to  consider  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  their  character  and  success  in 
youth  wfio  j'""'^  ""'y  as  an  accomplishment.  Tha 
parents  umj^iSA  fortune^in  expectation,  if  he  see  hie 
tance  of  wealth,  will  not  think  it  esseniiai  ire 
toil  in  his  studies,  like  the  poor  man's  son,  who  must 
live  by  his  profession.  The  miss,  who  is  sent  to 
school  loaded  with  finery  and  ornaments,  fancies 
herself  a  young  lady  ;  and  her  vanity  is  so  flattered 
by  outshining  her  companions  in  dress,  that  she  cares 
little  for  being  called  a  dunce.  Now  these  faults  oi 
the  children  are  all  owing  to  an  erroneous  system  of 
domestic  training  ;  and  the  mischief  has  been,  nine 
times  in  ten,  wrought  bv  the  mother.  She  has  per- 
mitted them  to  know,  that  the  display  of  wealth  was 
her  idol  ;  and  this  has  made  her  sons  dandies  cr 
spendthrifts,  and  her  daughters  all  affectation  and 
extravagance.  Wlfen  the  fortune  which  imparted 
this  self-consequence  has  been  expended,  as  it  often 
is,  to  supportit,  these  gaudy,  superficial,  useless  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  most  insignificant, 
helpless  and  miserable  beings  in  our  country.  Such 
reverses  are  not  only  probable  in  theory,  but  thpy  are 
of  very  common  occurrence.  One  would  think  that 
the  fear  of  such  misfortunes  would  be  sufficient  to 
check  the  pride  which  is  fostered  merely  by  wealth  ; 
and  would  fill  the  heart  of  every  mother  capable  of 
reflection,  with  anxiety  for  her  children  in  proportion 
to  the  temptations  to  finery  and  indolence  by  which 
they  may  be  surrounded.  She  must  train  them  to 
feel  that  they  can  claim  their  first  station  in  society, 
only  because  their  wealth  gives  them  greater  advan- 
tages to  acquire  knowledge  ;  that  consequently  they 
will  be  expected  to  excel  in  every  intellectual  pur- 
suit—and that  the  mediocrity  in  science  and  inteUi- 
ffence,  which  would  be  excusable  in  those  less  fa- 
voured, would  be  a  reproach  to  them.  Make  young 
persons  feel  and  reason  thus,  and  there  is  little  dan- 
ger that  riches  will  corrupt  them.  ,     ,  • 

There  are  ladies  whose  ambition  it  is  to  lead  in 
society,  and  who  have  talents  and  wealth  to  do  it 
Let  them  begin  the  reformation  in  our  fashions  an4 
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manners,  and  they  will  have  an  enviable  distinction. 
Let  them  appear  in  plain  and  simple  attire,  and  let 
the  eclat  of  their  social  parties  consist  in  agreeable 
conversation  ;  not  in  confectionary.  They  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  of  losing  caste.  The  only 
real  rank  consists  in  superior  virtue,  intelligence 
and  good-breeding.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  im- 
itate the  graces  and  the  charm  which  a  cultivated 
and  refined  mind  can  throw  around  the  most  simple 
amusement,  than  to  ape  the  show  and  profusion  of 
e.-ttravag'ince.  We  are  republicans,  but  we  need 
not  be  levellers.  The  constant  effort  of  Americans 
should  be  to  elevate  and  improve  the  character  ot 
the  whole  community  ;  not  to  war  against  those, 
who,  by  their  superior  talents,  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, are  pressing  onward  the  first  in  the  race,  and 
setting  an  example  of  excellence  as  well  as  eminence,. 
Hni  the  honor  of  our  nation  is  not  delegated  to  the 
keeping  of  a  few.  Every  individual  should  feel  am- 
bitious of  doing  something  to  advance  the  prosperity, 
tiie  happiness  or  glory  of  his  country.  It  is  true  that 
the  rich  (and  that  is  the  reason  why  1  have  chiefly 
addressed  sucli)  have  notv  an  opportunitj',  such  as 
seldom  has  occurred,  of  giving  a  direction  to  public 
sentiment,  which  promises  to  be  of  incalculable  be- 
nefit. It  is  now  a  crisis.  The  people  are  convinced 
they  have  pursued  an  extravagance  which  has 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin; — now  let  those 
who  have  the  means  of  continuing  this  display,  set 
a  noble  example  of  siniplicit}',  and  make  the  decora- 
tion of  mind,  not  matter,  the  object  of  their  care  and 
study.  Intellectual  pleasures  are  cheap,  compared 
with  the  gratification  of  personal  vanity.  I  am  not 
advocating  what  is  termed  blue-stockingism.  No 
one  can  dislike  a  thorough  dogmatical,  dictatorial, 
demonstrating,  metaphysically  learned  female  more 
iincerely  than  I.  But  it  is  necessary,  if  men  would 
improve,  tliat  women  should  be  intelligent.  The 
contagion  of  folly,  which  a  vain,  ignorant,  fashiona- 
ble, fine  lady  scatters  around  her,  like  an  atmosphere 
brilliant,  but  blinding,  is  more  mischievous  to  the 
morals  of  society,  than  have  ever  yet  been  the  most 
eloquent  sophisms  of  the  bluest  of  the  sex. 

These  observations  are  adJresno.) 
b\  oou,  •wfiuic  niavc  a  jKnvc'rru'i  effect  to  arrest  the 
tido  ot  extravagance  in  New  England.  Sucli  an  ex- 
ample is  necessary.  The  conviction,  that  many,  if 
no!  most  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  nov/  com- 
plained of  among  us,  are  the  effect  of  that  ill-direct- 
ed ambition  which  makes  a  certain  style  of  fishion- 
ab!o  appearance  tliemark  of  respectabilitv,  and  that 
this  false  taste  is  encour.iged,  if  not  wholly  implant- 
ed by  the  influence  of  my  own  sex,  has  induced  me 
to  write  what  many  may  think  dull;  but  none,  1 
trust,  v;ill  doem  impertinent  or  unfeminliio. 


KaTUACTS    FKOM    MRS.    CAREy's     LETTERS  ON 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 
"The  present  age  has  sanctioned  an  opinion  that 
women  are  equal  to  men  in  mental  capicity.  This 
IS  a  mistake,  though  we  admire  the  iiberalitv  that 
prompts  It.  There  are  rare  instances  of  female  tal- 
ent which  may  appear  in  support  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  generally  speaking  there  Is  a  decided  inferiority 
of  intellectual  strength  in  women.  Their  proper 
sphere  in  social  life  requires  different  qualities,  and 
may  be  filled  willi  propriety  without  enteriii'j  into 
cohision  with  the  stronger  sex.  If  men  were  dis- 
posed to  admit  women  to  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  both  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God  for- 
bid thorn  to  accept  such  a  concession.  IVoman  was 
Jirst  m  the  transgression  ;  therefore,  the  indisputa- 
ble decree  of  Omnipotence  has  gone  forth  against 
iier,  and  her  husband  is  to  lule  over  he.-.  Her  path 
of  duty  requires  diftcrent  qualities  from  those  she 
would  have  to  cultivate  were  she  to  take  her  station 
ajthe  e,;«a/  of  mm.  As  soon  as  she  undertakes 
maseu.Hie  duties,  ska  resi-rns  her  own  appropriate 
sphere  and  leaves  unperformed  the  minor  requisi- 
tions of  social  ilfc.-Misrule  and  disorganization  en- 
sue. Ihe  ambitious  female  soon  finds  her  coveted 
privileores  irksome  She  becomes  discontented  and 
Miiserable.-She  cannot  ask  a blossin.r  from  heaven 


for  she  has  moved  out  of  her  appointed  path  of  duty. 
She  cannot  look  to  man  for  sympathy  and  protection, 
for  she  has  taken  her  station  as  his  equal.  Power 
has  its  penalties  as  well  as  privileges.  Those  who 
govern,  have  troubles  not  easily  discerned  by  the 
governed.  None  but  weak,  short-sighted  people, 
think  their  share  of  the  burden  of  life  the  heaviest. 

One  decisive  proof  of  the  impropriety  ot  a  wom- 
an's governing  her  husband  may  be  derived  from 
the  well  known  fact,  that  those  who  are  worthy  wom- 
en never  undertake  the  unbecoming  task.  Those 
who  excel  in  this  invidious  art,  are  cunning,  self- 
willed  characters,  without  delicacy  or  refinement. 
Even  where  the  female  talent  is  the  strongest,  a 
woman  of  refinement  is  the  last  to  admit  the  fact,  or 
to  avail  herself  of  it  by  taking  the  power  into  her 
own  hands.  It  is  painful  to  an  intelligent  woman 
to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  her 
husband's  intellect,  to  whom  she  had  looked  for  sup- 
port in  the  arduous  duties  of  life." — 

[Ladies'  Magazine.] 


SALEM: 

TUK.SDAr  NOONj  AUGUST  25,  1829, 

tCJ'The  article  on  our  first  page,  from  the  Ladies' 
Magazine,  is  richly  worthy  of  perusal,  and  although 
written  particularly  for  the  Ladies  of  Boston,  it 
may  be  found  equally  useful  for  those  of  other  cities 
and  towns. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

We  are  so  constituted,  that  our  affjctions  are  more 
drawn  to  some  among  mankind,  than  to  others,  in 
proportion  to  their  degrees  of  nearness  to  us,  and  our 
power  of  being  useful  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
tures, which  proves  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
out^Maker  ;  for  had  our  affections  been  determined 

only  have  been  a  source  of  ernbarrassment  and  dis- 
traction. 

Our  respect,  according  to  the  order  of  human  na- 
ture,  begins    with  ourselves;   and  every  man  is 
charged  primarily  with  a  care  of  himself  Next 
come  our  families,  benefactors  and  friends  ;   and  af- 
ter them  oar  country.    We  can  do  little  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  at  large.    To  this  interest,  how- 
ever, all  other  interests  should  be  subordinate.  The 
noblest  principle  in  our  nature  is  this  regard  to  gen- 
eral justice,  and  that  good  will  which  embracss  all 
the  world.    This  1  have  already  observed;  but  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated.     Though  our  immedi- 
ate attention  must  be  employed  in  promoting  our 
own  interest,  and  those  of  our  nearest  connections 
and  friends  ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  a  narrow 
interest  ought  always  to  give  way  to  a  more  exten- 
sive one.    It  should  always  be  onr  aim,  as  citizens, 
as  me  mbers  of; the  great  social  body,  to  pursue  those 
interests,  and  cultivate  those  feelings  and  moral  af- 
fections, which  will  be  most  likely  to  contribute  not 
only  to  our  own  private  interest  and  happiness,  but 
to  the  interest  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  i 
We  should  always  endeavor  to  acquire  that  great- 
ness and  nobility  of  soul,  which  is  above  the  mean 
things  of  time  and  sense— a  purity  and  nobility  of 
principle,  which  is  not  ruled  by  circumstances,  but 
which  rules  them,  because  it  is  above  them.  We 
shonld  consider  religion  as  a  rational  service,  con- 
sisting not  merely  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  in 
worshipping  0;cl  with  a  pure  heart.    We  should 


endeavour  to  do  well,  not  from  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  apprehension  of  a  future  judgment, 
but  from  a  sense  of  his  goodness,  benevolence,  clem- 
ency and  perfect  purity.  It  should  not  however  be 
confined  to  ourselves — we  ought  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  our  power  to  inform,  instruct  and  enlighten  our 
fellow-creatures.  Bigotry,  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, are  all  the  result  of  ignorance.  Let  mankind 
be  informed  and  instructed,  and  these  evils  will  be 
excluded.  Happy  is  the  person,  who  having  risen 
above  vulgar  errors,  is  conscious  of  having  used  his 
efforts  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  the  gen- 
eral enlightening  of  mankind.  Happy  is  the  scholar 
or  philosopher,  who  at  the  close  of  life  can  reflect  that 
he  has  made  this  use  of  his  abilities  ;  but  happier 
far  must  he  be,  if  at  the  same  time  he  has  reason  to 
believe  he  has  been  successfnl,  and  actually  contri- 
buted, by  his  instructions  and  example,  to  dissemi- 
nate just  notions  of  themselves,  of  their  rights,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  their  country. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANr. 

"Homo  sum  ;  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  pulo." 

*'A  man  I  am  j  to  me  all  men  are  friends." 
It  is  just,  and  even  our  duty,  to  have  sufierior  ten- 
derness for  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend  ;  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  affection  which  we  owe  to  all  man- 
kind, as  being  members  of  the  same  family  of  which 
God  is  the  creator  and  father.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  circular  undulations  which  the  fall  of  a 
stone  causes  on  the  surface  of  a  clear  and  tranquil 
water.  The  agitation  in  the  water,  by  communica- 
ting itself  afar  off,  forms  a  great  number  ot  tremu- 
lous ciiolos,  the  faintness  of  whose  impression  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  till  the  last  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

tTt"  '  tKo  <.-,r„rnl  /logrpes  of  our 

affections.    We  have  the  greatest  love  and  attach- 
ment for  those  pursuits  and  those  objects  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  us,  and  less  and 
less  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  are  removed 
from  us.    We  should  consider  mankind,  with  rela- 
tion to  us,  as  divided  into  different  classes  ;  every 
one  of  which,  increasing  gradually,  consists  of  great- 
er numbers  than  the  former.    We  should  place  our- 
selves in  the  smallest,  which  is  surrounded  by  oth- 
ers, more  extended;  and  from  thence  we  should  dis- 
tribute to  the  different  orders  and  classes  of  men 
which  they  contain,  different  degrees  of  affection, 
more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  us,  in  such  manner  as  that  the  last  has  hardly 
any  share  of  it.     These  different  classes  may  be 
ranked  in  the  following  order  -.—Jyife,  children,  re- 
lations, friends—the  last  of  which,  including  all  tiie 
rest,  is  the  universal  class  of  mankind. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLi..fT. 

Shall  I  be  thought  to  refine  too  much,  when  I  as- 
sert, that  the  happiness  of  woman,  both  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity  and  adversity,  is  greatly  increased  by  a 
relish  for  reading,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences? In  adversity,  she  may  derive  consolation 
from  reflecting  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  her  sejt 
in  all  ages,  have  undergone  similar  vicissitudes.  In- 
deed, the  very  thought  of  sharing  the  same  fate  with 
others,  who  have  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
own  sex,  must  necessarily  kindle  in  the  mind  a  sov- 
ereign cantempt  for  the  troubles,  cares  and  disap-  ' 
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p ointments  of  this  life.  TosseBsed  of  this  talisman, 
she  can  look  from  the  eminence  of  her  mind,  and  be- 
hold the  world  grovelling  beneath  her — she  feels  her 
whole  being  enlarged,  and  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  a- 
bove  the  earth-worms  that  are  crawling  around  her. 

Yot  even  these  are  not  the  only  sources  of  conso- 
lation which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind. 

As  mankind  are  composed  of  one  great  communi- 
ty, there  must  be  as  great  a  variety  of  opposite  inte- 
rests. From  whence  she  may  fairly  infer,  that  even 
by- her  own  misfortunes,  the  great  designs  of  nature 
are  promoted.  In  a  reverse  of  circumstances,  in  the 
golden  hours  of  prosperity,  this  same  reflection, 
these  same  feelings,  will  guard  her  from  indulging  in 
the  spirit  of  pride,  ostentation,  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Indeed,  in  whatever  situation  she  may  be 
placed — whatever  troubles  or  afflictions  she  may 
have  to  encounter,  she  will  always  feel  herself  con- 
tented and  happy. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

"  Truth  unadorned  guides  the  pen, 

And  friendship  points  to  's  grave." 

Loud  howls  the  wintry  storm  ;  cold  beats  the  rain 

on  the  clods  of  the  valley  where    sleeps  be? 

neath.  Alas  !  the  whistling  of  the  wind  passes  over 
thee  unheard.  Chill  frost  is  white  on  the  marble, 
where  thy  name — thy  virtues — are  engraved.  The 
passing  eye  of  the  stranger  distinguishes  not  thy 
tomb.  Oh  no  !  But  friendship  is  alive,  and  those 
who  have  known  thee,  and  who  have  been  intimate 
with  thy  feelings,  thy  affections,  and  many  virtues, 
will  not  forget  thee — they  shall  revisit  thy  grave, 
e'en  when  the  grass  shall  wave  over  it — roses  too 
shall  be  strewn  over  it,  as  an  emblem  of  true,  sincere 
love  to  thee — and  tears  too  shall  be  shed — tears  of 
«orrow,  and  deep  affliction.  Thou  hast  been  sent  to 
an  aarly  grave — Yes  !  how  oft  it  ia 

 That  the  fairest  flower 

Is  first  to  droop  and  die. 


FOR  THfi  MISCSLLAfCV. 

Our  dawn  how  fair,  by  bleak  misfortunes  spread, 
Ere  noon,  what  clouds  hang  bursting  o'er  our  head. 
Alas  !  'tis  sad  to  see  how  often  sink 
Those  youthful  hopes,  whose  high  aspirings  link 
The  soul  to  greatness,  and  how  often  gloom 
O'erclouds  life's  brightening  sun,  ere  manhood's 
noon. 

Tet  'tis  too  often  thus — many  whose  youth 

Hath  deem'd  each  future  vision  stamped  with  truth, 

In  riper  years  have  seen  the  pageant  fade, 

Like  mists  that  vanish  from  the  mountain's  head. 

There  have  beea  those  whose  stainless  hearts,  the 
flame 

Of  virtue  fired  to  win  the  patriot's  name  ; 
And  they  have  toiled  in  courts,  till  years  have  trac'd 
Their  furrows  on  the    brow  where  thought  was 
plac'd. 

But  Sovereign  hearts  are  cold,  and  he  whose  love 
Of  justice  no  temptation  e'er  could  move, 
*Iath  learned  that  lesson  full  of  agony — 
How  hard  it  is,  when  years  press  on,  to  bo 
E'en  like  the  ftithful  mastiff  thrown  aside, 
When  those  we  serv'd  no  longer  need  our  aid. 

There  have  been  those  who've  sought  the  warrior's 
wreath. 

Thinking  it  lightly  won  though  steep'din  deatli  ; 


And  they  have  gone,  altho'  their  years  were  green, 
Where  thousands  quench'd  in  blood  their  blade's 

bright  sheen  ; 
And  prayers  by  parent  tongues  full  oft  were  said, 
That  God  would  shield  their  lov'd  one's  gentle  head  ; 
And  vows  of  love  have  follow'd  him  afar. 
And  cheer'd  his  heart  amidst  the  toils  of  war. 
And  God  did  shield  him,  till  his  name  was  known. 
Where'er  the  minstrel  sung  of  battles  won. 
And  oft  his  home  was  cheer'd,  as  minstrel  lays 
Spoke  to  his  kindred  of  their  warrior's  praise. 
Yet  a  few  months,  and  that  oiice  happy  home, 
Oh  !  grief  hath  shaded  it  in  deepest  gloom. 
Long  lines  of  soldier  bands  are  circling  there  ; 
Why  give  they  not  their  free  flag  to  the  air  ? 
Why  seek  their  mournful  files  with  solemn  tread 
And  muffled  drum,  the  dark  home  of  the  dead  ? 
Or  ask  it  not.    The  work  of  death  is  done, 
A  father  weeps  above  a  fallen  son. 

And  we,  ourselves,  alas  !  too  oft  have  seen 
The  youth  of  noble  and  ingenuous  mien. 
Whose  heart  was  gentle  as  the  moonlight  sky. 
Or  a  pure  streamlet's  dreamy  melody. 
In  her  glad  spring-time  fading  day  by  day. 
Beneath  the  waslings  of  a  slow  decay. 

E'en  such  we've  seen,  while  all  of  life  was  new. 
And  their  young  hopes  bloom'd  brightest  to  the 
view, — 

Drooping  like  tender  flowers,  whose  leaves  unfold 
Their  painted  charms  in  winter's  chilling  cold. 
And  oft  we've  wept,  as  we  have  seen  the  grave 
Close  over  those  no  prayers — no  tears  could  save — 


FOR  THE  MISCKLLANY. 

LINES 

On  the  death  of  Miss  Jlnnis  Shirley,  of  Marhlehcad. 
I  read  it  all ; — the  pale  and  wasting  cheek 
Told  all  its  story,  at  our  meeting  last. 
I  mark'd  it  well ;  and  almost  fear'd  to  gaze 
On  those  pale  features,  where  decay  had  stole 
With  silent  caution  ;  and  where  Death  had  come 

To  leave  the  impress  of — Eternity  f  

At  length  'tis  done  ! — industrious  Death  completes 
The  ceaseless  labour  of  departed  years. 
And  Annis  slumbers.    Oh  !  that  truth  comes  near 
The  heart  of  parents  1    One,  who  watch'd  her  long. 
And  mark'd  with  anxious  bosom  all  the  change 
Of  cold  consumption,  and  at  length  has  wept 
A  tide  of  sorrow  o'er  her  early  bier. 
Knows  well  her  loss — But  ah  !  how  will  it  strike 
Upon  the  memory  of  another's  heart,  far  on  the  broad 
Blue  ocean  ?  O  !  bitter  pangs  will  rend  the  Father's 
heart. 

When  tidings  reach  him  that  his  Annis  sleeps. 

Oh  she  was  all  that  parents'  heart  could  wish^ 
The  duteous  daughter,  and  a  sister  kind— 
And  in  her  friendship  she  was  faithful  too  ; 
For  there  was  one,  to  whose  attachmeat  she  had 

trusted  long, 
Ori  whom  had  rested  all  her  dream  of  life, 
Who  shar'd  her  friendship  to  the  latest  pulse. 
But  she  is  sleeping  ;  and  her  friend  must  wear 
The  sad  remembrance  of  departed  worth. 

But  she  is  happy  ;  for  she  fear'd  not  death  ! 
She  kne V/  fidU  well ,  the  young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful 
Must  die,  and  learn'd  to  view  it  in  a  steady  light — 
And  in  her  youth  she  well  remember'd  Him 
Whose  meioy  saves  the  penitent  of  heart. 
She  fear'd  not  death  ;  ah  no  1— to  her  the  ir-rave 
Was  sweet  seclusion,  and  of  death  she  spoke 
Witli  much  composure,  as  if  'twere  to  be 
A  kind  conductor  to  the  shores  of  bliss. 

M.  L.  H. 


Fashionable  Hours.  In  1792,  Sunday  Concerts 
were  the  fishion  among  the  nobility;  they  were 
continued  to  preposterous  hours.  At  Lord  Hamp- 
den's, where  an  immense  crowd  of  noble  personages 
were  collected,  the  first  concert  of  the  season  was 
kept  up  till  half  past  four  in  the  morning.  At  its 
conclusion,  his  Loidship  asked  Hackwood  (a  well 


known  and  eccentric  violinist)  to  stay  for  supper. 
"  Thank  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Hackwood,  taking  out 
his  watch,  "  I  cannot,  for  I  think  my  wife  is  waiting 
breakfast  for  me."  English  paper. 


A  certain  vcitty  old  lady,  in  a  market  town  not  20 
miles  from  York,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  fre- 
quenting a  draper's  shop,  where  she  was  strongly 
suspected  of  popping  any  little  article  that  lay  on  the 
counter,  into  her  reticule,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  save 
the  shopkeeper  the  trouble  of  putting  it  into  the  bill. 
But  as  this  light-fingered  fair  was  reputably  connec- 
ted, and  that  too  with  some  good  customers  of  the 
shop,  it  was  deemed  prudent  rather  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  upon  her,  than  openly  to  expose  her  failing, 
though  of  her  guilt  there  could  be  no  doubt.  One 
day  when  she  wanted  some  trifling  article,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  shop  attended  her  liimself,  and  observed 
her  secrete  a  small  Lank  of  common  grey  thread, 
worth  about  a  half-penny.  When  she  had  finished 
her  purchase,  and  was  about  to  depa,rt,  the  shopman 
politely  begged  her  attention  for  a  moment,  and  pre- 
senting her  a  needle,  he  said,  "  I  beg,  ma'am,  your 
acceptance  of  this  ;  it  will  just  s\iit  the  hank  of 
thread  in  your  reticule.  At  the  same  time  I  hope 
no  offence."  Tiie  old  lady  looked  very  grave,  and 
taking  the  needle,  said,  "  Sir.  I  will  not  be  offended, 
although  your  reflection  is  both  sharp  and  pointed." 
And  so  saying  she  departed,  taking  with  her  both 
the  needle  and  tlie  thread. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr  Richard 
Goss,  of  Beverly , to  Miss  Joanna  Lovett,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Lovett,  of  Salem. 

On  Sunday  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr  Babcock,  Mr 
Joseph  Mayo,  to  Miss  Dolly  E.  Fifield. 

By  the  same,  Mr  Aaron  Russell,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Luscoinb. 

Last  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Upliam,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
D.  Carlile,  merchant,  (of  Bahia,  S.  Amarica)  to  Miss 
Mehitable  B.  Deland,' daughter  of  Mr.  Thorndike 
Deland,  of  this  town. 

In  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Scott  to  Miss  Priscilla  Stone. 

At  Ipswicli,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr 
Bliss,  Mr  William  Lamson  of  this  to°wn,to  Miss  Ma- 
ria Lord,  of  Ipswich,  only  daughter  ofDea.  Daniel 
B.  Lord. 

By  Rev.  Pilr  Kimball,  Mr  Wm.  Pulsifer  to  Miss 
Eliza  Dunn'els. 


MIEO, 

In  tills  town,  John  Cornelius,  son  of  Mr.  John 
Frost,  aged  16  months. 

Mrs.  Grace  Bartlett,  widow  of  Mr  Cornelius  Bart- 
lett,  aged  65. 

Stephen  Augustus  Luscomb,  son  of  Mr.  William 
Luscomb,  aged  5  years. 

Yesterday  after  noon.  JVIrs.  IMary  B.  Abbott,  scved 
27,  wife  of  "Mr.  William  Abbott. 

Mrs.  Sawyer,  wife  of  Mr.  Amos  Sawver. 

In  Marbleliead,  Miss  Polly  Horton,  ag'ed  44. 

At  Mai-blehead,  of  consumption,  on  Sunday  ev- 
ening last,  Annis  Shirley,  aged  22,  daughter  of  Capt, 
Fliarcz  Shirley. — Ties  of  the  tcnderest^nature  made 
life  desirable  to  her,  and  its  continuance  of  unspeak- 
able importance  to  her  kindred  and  friends,  to  whom 
she  was  endeared  by  a  disposition  the  most  amiable, 
and  by  all  those  virtues  which  adorn  and  endear  her 
se.K.  The  removal  of  such  a  one  is  deeply  felt,  but 
the  sense  of  it  is  soothed  by  the  animating  hope  that 
she  has  entered  into  '■  that  rest  which  remains  for 
the  people  of  God." 

At  Ipswich,  Margaret  Manning,  wife  of  Dr.  Thom- 
as Manning,  and  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Heard. 

At  Boston,  Mr  Charles  R,  Hills,  of  the  firm  of  Gre  - 
gerson  and  Hills,  aged  25. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Samuel  Wonson,  aged  80. — 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tucker,  aged  87,  widow  of  the  late 
Daniel  Tucker. 

In  Loudon  county,  Va.,  Tommy  Tomsou,  a  black 
man,  aged  130  years.  He  was  born  and  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  retained  his  mental  and  physical  faculties 
to  a  few  days  previous  to  his  decease. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOraT. 


STANZAS. 

BY  RICHARD   H.  WILnE,  ES^. 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  seatter'd  on  the  ground  to  die  : 
Yet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed, 
The  sweetest  dews  of  Night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see  ; 
But  none  shall  weep  a  teai  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf, 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray ; 
Its  hold  is  frail  ;  its  date  is  brief; 

Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away  : 
Yet  ere  tiiat  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade,  ■ 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree  ; 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  jne. 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand  : 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 
All  trace  v.>ill  vanish  from  the  sand  : 

Yet  as  if  grieving  to  efface 

All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 

On  that  lone  shore,  loud  mourns  the  soa  ;. 

But  none  (alas!)  shall  mourn  forme. 

ANSWER. 

By   A  LADY   OF  BALTIMORE. 

Though  dews  of  night  may  fall  from  heaven 

Upon  the  withered  rose's  bed. 
And  tears  of  fond  regret  be  given 

To  mourn  the  virtues  of  the  dead, 
Yet  morning's  sun  the  dews  will  dry, 
And  tears  will  fade  from  sorrow's  eye, 
Affection's  pangs  be  lulled  to  sleep, 
And  even  love  forget  to  weep. 

The  tree  may  mourn  its  fallen  leaf. 
And  autumn  winds  bewail  its  bloom  ; 

And  friends  may  heave  the  sigh  of  grief 
O'er  tlioso  who  sleep  within  the  tomb; 

I'et  soon  will  spring  renew  the  flowers, 

And  time  will  biing  more  smiling  hours  ; 

In  friendsliip's  heart  all  grief  will  die, 

And  even  love  forget  to  sigh. 

The  sea  may  on  the  desert  shore 

Lament  each  trace  it  tears  away  ; 
The  lonely  heart  its  giief  may  pour 

O'er  clierish'd  friendship's  fast  decay  ; — 
Yet  when  all  trace  is  lost  and  gone, 
The  waves  dance  bright  and  gaily  on  : 
Thus  soon  affection's  bonds  are  torn, 
Ai^deven  love  foi'gets  to  mourn. 


From  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 
THE  PERI  AND  THE  GEM. 
A  Peri,  from  her  bower  of  light, 

And  flowers,  had  wandered  far, 
Checking,  at  length,  her  weary  flight, 
With  but  our  misty  earth  in  sight, 

And  love's  brigiit  beaming  star — 
"  Oh  can"— she  cried,  "yon  dark  orb  be 
"  Th'  abode  of  her  1  seek  to  see  ! 

"  They  say  she  is  like  Peri  fair, 

"  That  young  clay-moulded  one  ; 

And  hath  a  gem  can  banish  care, 
"  Whose  jiving  light  should  we  compare 

"  With  lustres  of  the  sun, 
"  No  more  of  likeness  would  be  given, 
"  Than  if  we  called  yon  earth  a  heaven. 

"  Love's  star— were  that  but  nam'd  her  home, 

"  1  might  believe  the  tale  ; 
"  But  o'er  the  dark  cold  world  to  roam — 
"  'Twerc  seeking  pearls  on  ocean's  foam, 


"  Or  diamonds  on  the  gale — 
"  No,  never  was  such  Gem  bestowed 
"  On  dweller  in  earth's  dark  abode." 

But  now  her  wing  pressed  down  she  felt ; — 

A  lowly  cot  was  there. 
Within,  a  fair  young  Maiden  knelt. 
And  childhood,  saved  from  wo  and  guilt, 

Join'd  in  her  soft-breath'd  prayer — 
"  Ah  !"  cried  the  Peri — "  now  tlie  gem  T  see, 
"  The  priceless  gem  of  woman's  charity." 

CORNELIA. 


A  VOICE  IS  HEARD. 
A  voice  is  heard  in  the  winds  and  waves, 
In  the  sound  of  the  ever  rolling  sea  ; 
It  whispers  amid  the  gloom  of  graves, 
It  speaks  from  the  hill-top  loud  and  free  ; 
It  is  murmuring  in  every  breath  of  air, 
And  it  pauses  not  where  the  leaves  are  still ; 
Where  the  waters  are  falling,  it  prattles  there, 
And  it  whistles  along  the  heathery  hill. 

Upon  the  brown  and  briery  steep, 
When  the  bramble  stirs  with  the  nesthng  bird- 
Down  in  the  green  and  glassy  deep, 
When  the  coral  rustles,  that  voice  is  heard  ; 
Far  it  is  borne,  on  the  summer  breeze, 
O  er  sunny  billow  and  flowery  plain — 
Then  it  steals  to  tlie  glancing  trees, 
And  is  lost  in  their  shadowing  gloom  again. 

Hark!  its  wandei  ing  echoes  wake — 

They  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  rifted  rock  ; 

Now  they  lie  on  the  slumbering  lake  ; 

Now  are  at  play  with  the  bounding  flock  ; 

Not  a  withering  leaf  by  the  wind  is  stirred, 

Not  a  murmur  moves  through  the  bending  corn, 

But  far  that  summoning  voice  is  heard, 

Like  the  loud  clear  note  of  the  winding  horn. 

O  !  'tis  a  voice  that  comes  from  Heaven, 
Borne,  like  a  spirit,  in  light  along, 
Now  like  the  rush  of  a  tempest  driven — 
Murmuring  now  in  the  charm  of  song; 
Hear  ye  the  voice.'— then  come  away, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  ruder  men- 
Come  where  the  leaves  and  fountains  play — 
You  may  love  and  be  happy  then.  Percival, 

HERE  WE  THREE  HAVE  MET  AGAIN. 
Here  we  three  have  met  again, 
After  years  of  hope  and  pain; 
Since  our  parting,  time  has  laid 
Many  a  three  in  dciitli  s  dark  shade; 
Many  a  widow's  heart  has  sighed, 
Many  an  orphan's  tear  has  dried. 

Since  the  dream  that  boyhood  gave, 
We  have  toiled  on  life's  wide  wave, 
Wearily  our  oars  we've  plied. 
In  the  search  of  fortune's  tide, 
Warring  with  each  blast  that  blow, 
Braving  storms  that  darker  grnw; 
Cold  and  cheerless  was  the  main. 
But  we  three  have  met  again! 

Now  that  here  we  meet  at  last. 
To  recount  the  gales  we've  past; 
Here,  where  life's  first  breath  we  drew, 
Long  lost  pleasures  we'll  renew; 
Here  each  scene  shall  claim  a  smile, 
Friendship's  warmth  our  age  beguile; 
And,  where  joys  unmingled  reign, 
There  may  we  three  meet  again! 

THE  BRIDE. 
A  holy  softness  glistened  in  her  eyes. 
As  bright  in  tearful  smiles  the  new  made  bride 
Surveyed  the  wedded  lover  by  her  side. 
Now  linked  to  her  forever  with  the  ties 
Of  Heavea's  own  blest  cementing,  and  with  sighs 


That  breathed  of  speechless  fondness,  she  replied 
To  his  enraptured  words,  and  strove  to  hide 
Those  sweet  effusions  which  at  times  would  rise 
To  dim  her  radiant  glances,  like  the  dews 
That  fallen  summer  morsings,  and  bespeak 
The  heart's  o'erflowing  transport,  wliile  the  hue» 
Of  love's  celestial  painting  softly  break 
O'er  her  fair  cheek,  and  add  a  blushing  grace 
To  each  divine  expression  of  her  face. 


FATHER  FORGIVE  THEM. 

*  *  *  *  Go,  proud  infidel,  search  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  heathen  learning — explore  the  works  of 
Confucius — examine  the  precepts  of  Seneca  and  the 
writings  of  Socrates — collect  all  the  excellencies  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  moralists,  and  point  to  a 
sentence  equal  to  this  simple  prayer  of  our  Saviour 
— reviled  and  insulted — suffering  the  grossest  in- 
dignities, crowned  with  thorns,  and  led  away  to  die  ; 
no  annihilating  curse  breaks  from  his  tortured  breast. 
Sweet  and  placid  as  the  aspirings  of  a  mother  for 
her  nursling,  ascends  the  prayer  for  his  enemies — 
"  Father  forgive  them."  O,  it  was  worthy  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  stamps  with  the  brightest  seal  of  truth,  that 
bis  mission  was  from  heaven  ! 

Acquaintances,  have  you  quarrelled?  Friends, 
have  you  differed  If  he  who  was  pure  and  perfect 
forgave  his  bitterest  enemies,  do  you  well  to  cherish 
your  anger 

Brothers,  to  you  the  precept  is  imperative  ;  you 
shall  forgive — not  seven  times,  but  seventy  times 
seven. 

Husbands  and  wives,  you  have  no  right  to  expect 
perfection  in  each  other.  To  err  is  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity. Idleness  will  sometimes  render  you  petu- 
lant, and  disappointment  ruffles  the  smoothest  tem- 
per. Guard,  I  beseech  you,  with  unremitting  vigi- 
lance, your  passions — controlled,  tbey  are  the  genial 
heat  that  warms  us  along  the  way  of  life — ungovern- 
ed,  they  are  consuming  fires.  Let  your  strife  be  one 
of  lespecttul  attentions  and  conciliatory  conduct. — 
Cultivate  with  care  the  kind  and  gentle  affections  of 
the  heart.  Plant  not,  but  eradicate,  the  thorns  that 
grow  in  your  path  ;  above  all  let  no  feelings  of  re- 
venge ever  find  harbor  in  your  breast.  Let  the  sun 
never  go  down  upon  your  anger.  A  kind  word — an 
obliging  action,  if  it  be  in  a  trifling  concern,  has  a 
power  superior  to  the  harp  of  David,  in  calming  tha 
billows  of  the  soul. 

Revenge  is  as  incompatible  with  happiness,  as  it 
is  hostile  to  religion.  Let  him  whose  heart  is  black 
with  malice,  and  studious  of  revenge,  walk  through 
the  fields,  while  clad  with  verdure  and  adorned  with 
flowers — to  his  eye  there  is  no  beauty,  the  flowers  to 
him  exhale  no  fragrance.  Dark  as  his  soul,  nature 
is  robed  in  the  deepest  sable.  The  smile  of  beauty- 
lights  not  his  bosom  with  joy,  but  the  furies  of  hell 
rage  in  his  breast,  and  render  him  as  miserable  a« 
he  could  wish  the  object  of  his  hate. 

But  let  him  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say — 
"  Revenge,  I  cast  thee  from  me — Father  forgive  me, 
as  I  forgive  mine  enemies,"  and  nature  has  a  new 
and  more  delightful  garniture. — Then  indeed  are 
the  flowers  fragrant — then  is  the  music  of  the  grove 
delightful  to  the  ear,  and  the  smiles  of  virt  ious  beau- 
ty lovely  to  the  soul. 


Piety  in  Females.  '  Woman  without  religion  is 
a  solecism  in  morals,  a  deformity  in  social  life.  She 
resembles  the  dead  oak,  to  which  the  verdant  ivy 
still  gives  the  appearance  of  freshness,  as  it  twines 
its  flexible  branches  around  the  withered  stems. — 
There  is  life,  it  is  true  :  yet  it  is  not  in  the  main 
body  of  the  tree,  but  in  its  extrinsic  decorations. 
Woman  may  look  attractive  at  a  distance,  as  if  her 
characteristic  requisites  were  in  full  vigor,  but  ap- 
proach her  nearly,  and  you  see  a  redundance  of  or- 
namental qualities,  covering,  like  the  unsubstantial 
ivy,  the  lifeless  trunk,  from  which  emanates  no  one 
substantial  good,  for  the  principle  of  life  is  wanting.' 
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[From  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Lifo-J 

THE  HEAD-STONE. 

The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
the  planks  were  removed  from  the  hoaped-up  brink, 
the  first  rattling  clods  had  struck  their  knell,  the 
quick  shovelling  was  over,  and  the  long,  proud,  skil- 
fully cut  pieces  of  turf  were  aptly  joined  together, 
and  trimmingly  laid  by  the  beating  spade,  so  that  the 
newest  mound  in  the  church-yard  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  that  were  grown  over  by  the 
undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spiing. 
The  burial  was  soon  over  ;  and  the  party,  with  one 
consenting  motion,  having  uncovered  their  heads  in 
decent  reverence  of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  be- 
ginning to  separate,  and  about  to  leave  the  church- 
yard. Here  some  acquaintances,  from  distant  parts 
of  the  parish,  who  had  not  had  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing each  other  in  the  house  that  had  belonged 
to  the  deceased,  nor  in  the  course  of  the  few  hun- 
dred yards  that  the  little  procession  had  to  move  over 
from  his  bed  to  his  grave,  were  shaking  hands  qui- 
etly but  cheerfully,  and  inquiring  after  tlie  welfare 
of  each  other's  families.  There  a  small  knot  of 
neighbours  were  speaking  without  exaggeration,  of 
the  respectable  character  which  the  deceased  had 
borne,  and  mentioning  to  one  another  little  incidents 
of  his  lift,  some  of  them  so  remote  as  to  be  known 
only  to  th\p  grey-headed  persons  of  the  groupe. — 
While  a  few  yards  farther  removed  from  the  spot, 
were  stanping  together  parties  who  discussed  ordi- 
nary concprns,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  fu- 
neral, sucli  as  the  state  of  the  markets,  the  promise 
of  the  searon,  or  change  of  tenants  ;  but  still  with  a 
sobriety  oi"  manner  and  voice,  that  was  insensibly 
produced  lly  the  influence  of  the  simple  ceremony 
now  closed,  by  the  quiet  graves  around,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  spire  and  the  grey  walls  of  the  house 
of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  with  countenances  of  sincere  but  unimpas- 
sioned  grief.  They  were  brothers,  the  only  sons  of 
him  who  had  been  buried.  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  situation  tiiat  naturally  kept  the  eyes 
of  many  directed  upon  tl.em,  for  a  long  time,  and 
more  intently,  than  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
there  been  nothing  more  observable  about  them  than 
the  common  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  these  two 
brothers,  who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of  their 
father's  grave,  had  for  some  years  been  totally  es- 
tranged from  each  other,  and  the  only  woids  that 
passed  between  them,  during  all  that  time,  had  been 
uttereti  within  a  few  days  past,  during  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  old  man's  funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these 
brothers,  and  neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell 
the  cause  of  this  unnatural  estrangement.  Perhaps 
dim  jealousies  of  their  father's  favour — selfish  tho'ts 
that  will  sometimes  force  themselves  into  poor  men's 
hearts,  respecting  temporal  expectations — unaccom- 
modating manners  on  both  sides — taunting  words, 
that  mean  little  when  uttered,  but  which  rankle  and 
fester  in  remembrance — imagined  oppositicqa  of  inter- 
ests, that,  duly  considered,  would  have  been  found 
one  and  the  same — ^hese,  and  many  other  causes,  ' 
Blight  when  single,  but  strong  when  rising  up  togeth- 
er in  one  baneful  band,  had  gradually  but  fatally  in- 
fected their  hearts,  till  at  last  they  who  in  youth  had 
been  seldom  separate,  and  truly  attached,  now  met 
at  market,  and,  miserable  to  say, at  church,  with  dark 
and  averted  faces,  like  different  clansmen  during  a 
feud. 

Surely  if  any  thing  could  have  softened  their 
hearts  towards  each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand 
silently,  side  by  side,  while  the  earth,  stones  and 
clods,  were  falling  down  upon  their  father's  coffin. 
And  doubtless  their  hearts  were  so  softened.  But 


pride,  though  it  cannot  prevent  the  holy  affections  of 
nature  from  being  felt,  may  prevent  them  from  being 
shown  ;  and  these  two  brothers  stood  tiiero  together, 
determined  not  to  let  each  other  know  xhe  mutual 
tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  ihem,  was  gushing  up 
in  their  hearts,  and  teaching  them  the  uuconfessed 
folly  and  wickedness  of  their  causeless  quarrel.  A 
head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came 
forward  to  plant  it.  The  elder  brother  directed  him 
to  place  it — a  plain  stone,  with  a  sand-glass,  skull, 
and  cross-bones,  chiselled  out  rudely,  and  a  few 
words  inscribed.  The  younger  brother  regarded  the 
operation  with  a  troubled  eye,  and  said,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  several  of  the  bystanders,  "  William, 
this  was  not  kind  in  you — you  should  have  told  me 
of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as  you  could  love 
him.  You  were  the  elder,  and  it  may  be,  the  favor- 
ite son  ;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined 
yon  in  ordering  this  Head -stone — had  I  not?" 

During  these  words,  the  stone  was  sinking  into 
the  earth,  and  many  persons  who  were  on  their  way 
from  the  grave,  returned.  For  while  the  elder  brothor 
said  nothing,  for  he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart 
that  he  ought  to  have  consulted  his  father's  son  in 
designing  this  last  becoming  mark  of  affection  and 
respect  to  his  memory,  so  the  stone  was  placed  in  si- 
lence, and  now  stood  erect,  decently  and  simply  a- 
mong  the  other  unostentatious  memorials  of  the 
humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of 
the  deceased,  &  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected 
"by  his  affectionate  soiis."  The  sight  of  lliese  words 
seemed  to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  man, 
and  he  said,  somewhat  more  mildly,  "Yes,  we  were 
his  affectionate  sons,  and  since  my  namo  is  on  the 
stone,  1  am  satisfied,  brother.  'vVe  have  not  drawn 
together  kindly  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  never 
rnay  ;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect  your  worth; 
and  here,  before  our  friends,  and  the  friends  of  our 
father,  with  my  foot  above  his  head,  I  express  my 
willingness  to  be  on  better  and  other  terms  with  you, 
and  if  we  cannot  command  love  in  oui  hearts,  let  us 
at  least,  brother,  bar  out  all  unkindness." 

The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and 
had  something  intrusted  to  say  publicly  before  he 
left  the  churchyard,  now  came  forward,  and  asked 
his  elder  brother,  why  he  spake  not  regarding  this 
matter.  He  saw  there  was  something  of  a  cold  and 
sullen  pride  rising  up  in  his  heait,  for  not  easily  may 
any  man  hope  lo  dismiss  from  the  chamber  of  his 
heart  even  the  vilest  guest,  if  once  cherished  there. 
With  a  solemn  and  almost  severe  air,  he  looked  up- 
on the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing  his  coun- 
tenace  into  serenity,  said  gently, 

"Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 

And  how  becoming  well. 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell." 
The  time,  the  place,  and  beautiful  expression  of  a 
natural  sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart,  in  which 
many  kind,  if  not  warm,  affections  dwelt;  and  the 
man  thus  appealed  to  bowed  down  his  headand  wept. 
"Give  me  your  hand,  brother;"  and  it  was  given, 
while  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose  from  all  pres- 
ent, and  all  hearts  felt  kindlier  and  more  humanely 
towards  each  other. 

As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly, 
grasping  each  other's  hands,  in  the  little  hollow  that 
lay  between  the  grave  of  their  mother,  long  since 
dead,  and  of  theii  father,  whose  shroud  was  haply  not 
yet  still  from  the  sound  of  dust  to  dust,  the  minister 
stood  beside  them  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
said  I  must  fulfil  the  promise  1  made  to  your  father 
on  his  death  bed.  1  must  read  to  you  a  few  words 
which  his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when  his  tongue 
denied  its  office.    1  must  not  say  you  did  your  duty 


to  your  old  father;  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you, 
apart  from  one  another,  to  be  reron'ciled,  for  your 
sakes  as  Christians,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  mother  who  bare  you,  and  Stephen,  who  died 
that  he  might  be  bom.'  When  the  palsy  struck  him 
for  the  last  time,  you  were  both  absent,  nor  was  it 
your  fault  that  you  were  not  beside  the  old  man  when 
he  died.  As  long  assense  continued  with  him  here, 
did  he  think  of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone. 
Tears  were  in  his  eyes.  I  saw  them  there,  and  on 
his  cheek  too  when  breath  came  from  his  lips.  Ay, 
ofthis  no  more.  He  died  with  this  paper  in  his  hand 
and  he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to  read  it  to  you 
over  his  grave.    I  now  obey  him. 

"My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  he  quiet  in 
the  grave,  near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not 
from  my  burial  till,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ, 
you  promise  to  lovo  one  another  as  you  used  to  do. 
Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing." 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears 
that  needed  not  to  be  hidden, — and  when  the  broth- 
ers had  released  each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing 
embrace,  many  went  up  to  them,  and  in  a  single  word 
or  two,  expressed  their  joy  at  the  perfect  reconcile- 
ment. The  brothers  themselves  walked  away  from 
the  churchyard,  arm  in  arm,  with  the  Minister  to  the 
Manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they  were  seen 
sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew,  and  it 
was  observed  that  they  read  together,  off  the  same 
Bible  when  the  minister  gave  out  the  text,  and  that 
they  sang  together,  taking  hold  of  the  same  psalm- 
book.  The  psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at  their  own 
request)  of  which  one  verse  had  been  repeated  at 
their  father's  grave  ;  a  larger  sum  than  usual  was  on 
that  .^abbath  found  in  the  plate  for  the  poor,  for 
Love  and  Chaiity  are  sisters.  And  ever  afier,  both 
during  the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the 
hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one,  and  in  nothing 
were  they  divided. 


MARRIAGE. 

With  exceeding  few  exceptions,  it  is  or  has  been 
the  desire  of  every  individual,  to  become  covenanted 
for  life  to  a  'select  one'  of  the  opposite  sex.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  marry,  provi- 
ded his  ciicuinstanccs  admit  of  such  an  accession  to 
his  expenses.  Marriage,  as  some  one  has  already 
observed,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  worldly  felici- 
ties, attaches  to  us  more  rank  and  dignity  in  society, 
and  is  a  proper  and  necessary  restraint  upon  the  im- 
proper exercises  of  the  passions.  Nevertheless,  no 
earthly  covenant  lequires  so  much  forethought  and 
deliberation  as  this  ;  and  if  its  importance  were  du- 
ly weighed  and  considered  by  all  who  enter  into  its 
engagements,incalculable  privations  and  misfortunes 
would  be  spared  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  marriage  covenants  which 
are  formed,  are  untered  into  by  young  persons,  when 
the  judgment  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  feelings, 
and  when  no  provision  for  future  exigences  of  sick- 
ness and  misfortune  are  considered.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  point  out  rules  for  the  regulation  ofthis  mat- 
ter. »  »  *  The  most  important 
considerations  which  a  man  should  make,  previous 
to  entering  into  the  responsibilities  of  a  husband, 
and  perhaps  involving  in  them  those  of  a  father,  are 
these  : — Am  I  capable,  whilst  I  take  this  young 
creature  from  her  paternal  protection — from  the  fire- 
side of  her  kindred,  and  from  the  gentle  felicities  of 
her  household — am  I  capable  of  providing  for  her  an 
equally  peaceful  and  provident  home — am  I  capable 
of  administering  to  her  worldly  welfare  to  the  same 
extent,  and  do  1  feel  my  fortunes  and  my  capacities 
equal  to  the  continuance  of  these  benefits  ? — In  ,the 
next  place,  have  I  sufficient  charity  and  aSection  t« 
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pass  over  tlui  inseparable  weakness  of  disposition 
connected  with  every  liuman  beiucr,  and  never  prop- 
erly developed  until  all  reserve  lias  been  thrown  a- 
side — and  can  I  so  control,  or  submit  to  a  control  of 
my  own  passions,  as  to  never  impair  the  happiness 
of  her  I  have  sworn  to  prolecl  and  cherish?  Do  I 
regard  her  with  an  enduring-  aiFuctiou,  or  with  a  pas- 
sion sated  by  enlarged  and  familiar  communion? — 
Am  1  confident  that  her  regard  towards  ine  is  of  the 
character  calculated  to  make  lior  a  virtuous  wife,  a 
proper  mother  for  my  children,  and  to  do  honor  to 
the  name  which  1  shall  entail  upon  her. — If  these 
can  be  seriously  and  successfully  answered,  'the 
leap'  may  with  some  confidence  be  taken,  and  its  re- 
sults thereafter  left  to  the  inscrutable  destinies  of 
Providence. 

With  woman  there  are  even  more  considerations 
than  these.  The  habits  ot  her  husband  are  indispen- 
sibly  essential  to  her  own  happiness.  Is  he  habitu- 
ated to  e.vcess,  or  are  his  nights  wasted  in  revelry, 
or  at  houses  of  ill  fame  ?  Let  her  beware  1  murders, 
forgery,  infain}',  and  death,  are  all  traced  to  these 
risorts  of  misguided  folly.  If  his  reputation  be  one 
of  a  flimsy  nature,  she  will  become  a  participant  in 
the  dishonor.  If  his  passions  cannot  be  stayed  by 
the  senile  voice  of  solicitation,  she  will  throw  her 
destiny  upon  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea.  If  he 
will  not  be  industrious  and  aspiring,  he  will  be 
<^i^anipled  upon  by  knaves,  and  grovel  in  the  dust. 
I'f4)e  hold  no  adherence  to  the  moral  covenants  and 
responsibilities  of  life,  he  will  make  it  a  matter  of 
but  slight  importance  to  barter  her  happiness  for  his 
own  benefit.  If  he  does  not  in  sincerity  love  her, 
and  is  constrained  to  become  her  husband  through 
any  fortuitous  circumstances  of  life,  she  will  be  in- 
deed a  wretch  standing  upon  a  precipice,  yet  stayed 
by  a  single  thread  from  sinking  into  the  depths  be- 
low. 

We  are  not  superstitious,  but  from  what  little 

experience  wc  have  already  gleaned  from  a  know- 
lodg-e  of  the  world,  tl+s  man  who  trifles  with  the  af- 
fections of  a  woman,  and  then  wantonly  forsakes 
her,  can  never  prosper.  He  may,  as  far  as  regards 
mercenary  matters,  but  there  is  an  adder  within,  that 
atings  des])ite  of  the  world's  stoicism,  and  vicissi- 
tude after  vicissitude  will  pursue  him  umil  his  being 
is  little  better  than  a  burthen  and  a  curse.  Yet  in 
many  cases  there  is  virtue,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  most  delicious  enjoy uieuts  honor,  where  an  indi- 
vidual will  give  up  his  ineffable  wishts  and  fondly 
cherished  hopes,  rather  than  hazard  the  happiness  of 
some  gentle  spirit  by  its  union  with  his  own  dark 
destinies, 

Again — tho  man  who  marries  for  mercenary 
views  alone,  although  accoiding  to  the  policy  ofthe 
world,  anil  calculated  to  do  him  honor  in  the 
eyes  of  that  world,  is  far  more  ignominious  at  heart 
th  an  a  thief,  for  he  not  only  defi'auds  tlie  object  of 
his  attention  of  all  that  she  possesses,  but  deceives 
her  in  a  point  by  far  the  most  essential  to  human 
happiness. — Philad.  Album. 


EVENING. 

[by   TflK  KEV.   G.  CliOLY.] 

When  eve  is  purpling  cliff  and  cave. 
Thoughts  ofthe  heart,  how  soft  ye  flov.l 

Not  softer  on  ihe  western  wave. 
The  golden  lines  of  sunset  glow. 

Then  all  by  chance  or  fate  removed, 
Like  spirits  crowd  upon  the  eye; 

Tho  few  tve  liked — the  one  we  loved, 
And  the  whole  heart  is  memory. 

And  life  is  like  this  fading  hour, 

Its  beauty  dying  as  we  gaze  ; 
Yet  as  the  shadjws  round  us  lower, 

Heaven  pours  above  the  brighter  blaze. 

When  morning  sheds  its  gorgeous  dye, 
Our  hope,  our  hearts,  to  earth  are  given, 

But  dark  and  lonely  is  the  eye, 
That  turns  not,  at  its  close,  to  Henven. 


LADIES'  MISCKJLLANY. 


From  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 
SUNDAY  CONVERSATION. 

Mr.  Editor — Whether  the  propensity  arises  from 
malice,  or  solely  from  the  love  of  amusement,  I  am 
unable  to  say  ;  butcertain  it  is,  that  I  have  always 
taken  pleasure  in  witnessing  those  little  failings, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  found  among  the  good 
and  kind-hearted.  Last  Sunday,  at  tlte  close  of'  the 
morning  service,  as  I  chanced  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  a  small  family  party,  on  their  way  from  church,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  overhear  their  comments  upon 
the  various  subjects,  suggested  by  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard.  The  group  consisted  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  grave  and  formal  carriage,  accompani- 
ed by  his  wife,  a  motherly  personage  of  about  sixty, 
who  was  supported  on  her  left  by  a  girl  and  a  boy  of 
about  sixteen,  and  a  lady,  who  appeared  to  have 
reached  the  meridian  of  her  charrns.  The  imagina- 
tion ofthe  reader  must  assign  the  shares  of  the  con- 
versation to  their  respective  proprietors. 

"  A  good  sermon  ;  a  very  good  sermon,  wife. 

It  ought  to  be  good,  my  dear,  for  it  has  worn  well. 
1  have  heard  it  two  or  three  times  before. 

1  wish,  papa,  v/e  might  have  something  interest- 
ing— I  am  tiled  to  death  of  sin  and  morality. 

Pray ,  sister,  did  you  see  that  woman  in  the  pew 
ne.vt  to  ours,  with  the  great  black  ribbon  on  her  bon- 
net, like  a  thunder-cloud  ?  She  means  to  have 
mourning  on  her  bonnet,  if  no  where  else. 

See  her  ?  I  guess  I  did :  or  rather,  I  saw  her 
sleeves,  like  a  fat  man  in  a  hammock — pufiing  out, 
with  twenty  yards  of  gros  de  Naples.  She  is  old 
enough  to  wear  her  grandmother's  damask.  Poor 
woman  !  she  thinks  Bishop's  slaeves  are  all  the 
fashion. 

Hush,  child,  she  is  a  worthy  good  woman  ;  she 
was  a  Jones,  and  her  husband  was  a  Carter.  When 
1  lived  in  boston,  five  and  forty  years  ago  come  next 
November,  she  lived  in  the  house  next  to  ours,  with 
a  great  green  door,  and  a  lien's  head  upon  the 
knocker,  so  that  she's  no  chicken  now.  Her  father 
was  a  little,  weasel-faced  old  man,  with  a  white  wig, 
and  a  cane  taller  than  he  was,  who  used  to  keep  a 
shop  down  by  the  market,  and  kept  it  till  the  day  of 
fiis  death;  and  his  wife  looked  as  if  death  had  for- 
got her  ;  she  did  go  off,  however,  one  day,  in  a  fit 
of  parallels. 

Paralysis,  woman,  paralysis  1 

So  you  say,  my  dear — but  the  doctor  told  me  what 

it  was,  when  I  stood  by  at  the  time.     'Mrs  ,' 

said  lie,  (he  was  a  pleasant  man)  '  the  old  lady  has 
got  her  walking  papers.' 

Well,  well,  let  her  rest.  Our  singing  requires 
some  looking  to.  Tliat  fellow  in  the  front  of  the 
gallery  ojiens  his  mouth  like  a  crocodile  

Yes,  papa,  and  screams  like  a  Northwester  thro'  a 
hen-coop. 

Don't  interrupt  me,  child — I  say  something  must 
be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  these  new  tunes,  or  we  may 
as  well  dance  jigs  as  pray. 

'VVhy,  papa,  that  first  tune  was  a  beautiful  ont, — 
it  was  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Old  long  what  I    Old  Bangor  is  worth  a  dozen  of 

it. 

Pray,  sister,  did  you  see  cousin  Polly  come  sailing 
up  the  broad  aisle  in  the  middle  ofthe  long  prayer  ? 

Yes,  indeed  I  saw  her,  and  so  did  every  one  else, 
or  she  would  have  been  much  disappointed.  But  1 
did  not  notice  her  much,  for  I  was  laughing  at  that 
old  woman  by  the  pulpit,  ivhose  false  curlj  got  a- 
drift,  and  liung  about  lier  face  like  Imp-vines. 

Papa,  why  cannot  1  have  a  new  coat  to  go  to 
meeting  in,  as  well  as  Nat  Bales  ? 

Nat  Bates  may  do  as  he  likes — Who  do  you  think 
sees  what  kind  of  a  coat  you  wear  r 

My  dear,  did  you  see  how  sad  Sally  looiied? 

I  will  lay  a  dollar  she  has  lost  a  beau. 

Poh! 

Mother,  what  business  has  such  an  old  woman  as 
she  is,  with  a  beau  ? 

Some  business,  child,  I  shoulcl  think  ;  for  she  has 
had  one,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  my 
certain  knowledge. 

How  you  talk,  mother  I    If  a  young  lady  looks 


sad,  it  follows  of  course  that  she  has  lost  a  beau.  She 
was  mourning  for  her  sins. 

She  and  you  might  join  forces,  sister,  and  cry  In 
company.  You  are,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  of 
an  age. 

Papa,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  meeting  this  afternoon 
— It  is  too  hot  and  tiresome. 

Hot  and  tiresome,  or  not,  go  you  shall — I'll  not 
leave  you  at  home  to  be  turning  up  Jack,  and  disi 
turbing  the  neighborhood,  while  1  am  engaged  in 
devotion.  Heigh  day  !  there  goes  the  toe  of  my 
shoe  !  Hang  these  infernal  side-walks,  with  their 
points  jutting  out  like  bagnets  I  These  rascally  sur- 
veyors shall  alter  'em,  or  1  11  know  why  not. 

My  dear,  my  dear,  don't  be  put  out  by  so  trifling- 
an  accident,  and  on  Sunday  too  ! 

Trifling  !  If  I  had  stubbed  my  head  olT,  yoa  would 
have  thought  it  more  trifling  yet.  Trifling!  your 
toes  feel  very  cleverly,  I  suppose.  Trifling!  Tom,, 
you  rascal  !  You  jades  I  have  done  giggling,  this 
instant ! 

^  *  *  #  *  *  * 

Ha,  reverend  Sir,  good  morning  to  you.  A  fin© 
day,  sir,  a  very  fine  day.  This  warm  weather  is  very 
fine  for  the  grass.  You  gave  us  an  excellent  sermon 
this  morning,  sir.  You  wiped  tip  the  heretics  ad- 
mirably, sir,  admirably. 

I  am  glad,  sir,  that  it  suited  you,  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  doing  good,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  anger. 

No  doubt  it  will,  sir.  I  observed  my  neighbour, 
you  know  viho ,  kept  his  head  down,  while  you  were 
upon  that  point.  Good  morning,  sir.  Wife,  you 
did  not  forget,  I  trust,  to  put  on  the  onions  for  din- 
ner ?" 

At  this  moment  the  party  entered  their  own  doors,, 
and  I  went  my  way,  musing  on  the  effects  of  devo- 
tional exercises. 


SALEM: 

TUESD/VY  NOON,   SEPTEMBER  1,  1829. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

If  there  is  in  this  life  any  thing  which  deserves  to 
be  considered  as  at  once  the  exquisite  bliss,  and 
the  pre-eminent  duty  of  a  mother,  it  is — to  watch 
the  dawning  disposition  and  capacity  of  a  favourite 
child;  to  discover  the  earliest  buds  of  thought;  to 
feed  with  useful  truth  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  young 
and  curious  mind  ;  to  direct  the  eyes,  yet  unsullied 
with  the  wateis  of  contrition,  to  a  bounteous  bene- 
factor ;  to  lift  the  little  hand,  yet  unstained  with 
vice,  in  prayer  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — 
But  is  it  so  ?  The  child,  as  soon  it  is  released  from 
the  bondage  of  the  nurse,  and  needs  no  longer  a 
careful  eye  to  look  after  its  steps,  and  to  guard  it 
from  external  injury,  is  too  often  surrendered  to  in- 
structeis,  some  of  whom  are  employed  to  polish  the 
surface  ofthe  character,  and  regulate  the  motions  of 
the  limbs,  others  to  furnish  the  memory,  and  accom- 
plish the  imagination,  while  religion  gets  admission 
as  she  can,  sometimes  in  aid  of  authority,  and  some- 
times in  a  Sunday's  peculi<yity,  but  how  rarely  as  a 
sentiment.— Their  little  hearts  are  made  to  flutter 
with  vanity,  encouraged  to  pant  with  emulation, 
persuaded  to  contract  with  parsimony,  allowed  to 
glow  with  revenge,  or  reduced  to  absolute  numb- 
ness, by  worldliness  and  cares,  before  they  have  ev- 
er felt  a  sentiment  of  devotion,  or  beat  with  a  pulsa- 
tion of  sorrow  for  an  off'ence,  or  gratitude  for  a  bene- 
fit, in  the  presence  of  God.  Believe  me,  mothers, 
you  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  sense  of  religion 
will  be  infused  by  the  labours  of  others.  When  pa- 
ien*s  shall  cease  to  be  teachers,  religion  will  almosS 
cease  to  be  taught. 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 
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Qj'The  following  article  is  copied  from  an  Essay 
on  Female  Education,  by  J.  G.  Carteb. 

ELEVATED  CHARACTER  OF  WOMAN. 

"  The  influence  of  the  female  character  is  now 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  I 
speak  not  now  of  those  distinguished  women,  who 
instruct  their  age  through  the  public  press.  Nor  of 
those  whose  devout  strains  we  take  upon  our  lips 
when  we  worship.  But  of  a  much  larger  class  ;  of 
those  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  relations  of  neigh- 
bour, friend,  daughter,  wife,  mother. 

"  Who  waits  at  the  couch  of  the  sick  to  administer 
tender  charities  while  life  lingers,  or  to  perform  the 
last  acts  of  kindness  when  death  comes  Where 
shall  we  look  for  those  examples  of  friendship,  that 
most  adorn  our  nature  ;  those  abiding  friendships, 
which  trust  even  when  betrayed,  and  survive  all 
changes  of  fortune  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  bright- 
est illustrations  of  filial  piety  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  daughter,  herself,  perhaps,  timid  and  helpless, 
watching  the  decline  of  an  aged  parent,  and  holding 
out  with  heroic  fortitude  to  anticipate  his  wishes,  to 
administer  to  his  wants,  and  to  sustain  his  totteiing 
steps  to  the  very  borders  of  the  grave  ? 

"  But  in  no  relation  does  woman  exercise  so  deep 
an  influence,  both  immediately  and  prospectively,  as 
in  that  of  mother.  To  her  is  committed  the  immorT 
tal  treasure  of  the  infant  mind.  Upon  her  devolves 
the  care  of  the  first  stages  of  that  course  of  discipline 
which  is  to  form  of  a  being,  perhaps,  the  most  frail 
and  helpless  in  the  world,  the  fearless  ruler  of  ani- 
mated creation,  and  the  devout  adorer  of  its  great 
Creator. 

"  Her  smiles  call  into  exercise  the  first  affectioris 
that  spring  up  in  our  hearts.  Slie  cherishes  and  ex- 
pands the  earliest  germs  of  our  intellects.  She 
breathes  over  us  her  deepest  devotions.  She  lifts  our 
little  hands,  and  teaches  our  little  tongues  to  lisp  in 
prayer.  13he  watches  over  us,  like  a  guardian  an- 
gel, and  protects  us  through  all  our  helpless  jears, 
when  we  know  not  of  her  cares  and  her  anxieties  on 
our  account.  She  follows  us  into  the  world  of  men, 
and  lives  in  us  and  blesses  us,  when  she  lives  not 
otherwise  upon  the  earth. 

What  constitutes  the  centre  of  every  home  — 
Whither  do  our  thoughts  turn,  when  our  feet  are 
weary  with  wandering,  and  our  hears  sick  with  dis- 
appointments ?  Where  shall  the  truant  and  forget- 
ful husband  go  for  sympathy,  unalloyed  and  without 
design,  but  to  the  bosom  of  her,  whs  is  ever  ready 
an^  waiting  to  share  in  his  adversity  or  his  prosper- 
ity ?  And  if  there  be  a  tribunal,  where  the  sins  and 
the  follies  of  a  frowajrd  child  may  hope  for  pardon 
and  forgiveness,  this  side  heaven,  that  tribunal  is  the 
heart  of  a  fond  and  devoted  mother. 

"  Finally,  her  influence  is  felt  deeply  in  religion. 
'  If  Christianity  should  be  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
mansions  of  the  great,  the  academies  of  philosophers, 
the  halls  of  legislators,  or  the  throng  of  busy  men, 
we  should  find  her  last  and  purest  retreat  with  woman 
at  the  fireside;  her  last  altar  would  be  the  female 
heart ;  her  last  audience  would  be  the  children  gath- 
ered round  the  knees  of  the  mo'Sbier  ;  her  last  sacri- 
fice, the  secret  prayer  escaping  in  silence  from  her 
lips.Jand  heard,  perhaps,  only  at  the  throne  of  God." 


QITThe  following  extract  is  from  a  finely  written 
article  in  the  last  Number  of  Willis's  Monthly  Mag- 
azine : 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  tranquillity  in  religion,  which 
unquestionably  lengthens  life.  The  wear  of  violent 
passions,  feveii  the  common  one  of  anger,  upon  the 
system,  is  too  obvious  to  need  proof ;  and  the  exces- 
ses of  the  more  deadly  need  still  less  of  comment. 
The  precepts  of  piety  bear  particularly  upon  such 
indulgences.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity 
is  its  forgiveness  to  enemies,  and  the  whole  bearing 
of  its  morality  is  to  nourish  the  kindly  sympathies  of 
our  nature,  and  make  the  stream  of  common  feeling 
flow  calm  and  even.  This  is  so  true,  that  it  is  al- 
most a  test  of  religious  sincerity.  1  have  never  yet 
seen  an  exemplary  Christian  whose  countenance  did 
not  wear  that  winning  calmness,  which  betokens  in- 
ward peace,  and  a  heart  tempered  with  universal 
love.  There  is  a  spirit  of  violent  sectarianism  a- 
broad,  which  passes  with  some  for  zeal,  but  which 
enlists  too  much  earthly  passion,  and  stamps  upon 
the  features  of  its  possessors  a  harsh  gravity  too  in- 
dicative of  inward  violence  to  be  the  result  of  piety. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  the  tenor  of  feeling  may 
be  read  in  the  countenance,  and  as  in  old  musi- 
cians the  eye  is  always  peculiarly  liquid  from  con- 
stant pleasurable  sensation,  so  in  religion,  the  sin- 
cere and  loving  disciple  of  his  Master's  mild  attri- 
butes, is  distinguishable  by  his  serenity  and  gentle- 
ness. I  had  an  impression  when  I  was  a  child,  that 
none  but  beautiful  women  brought  up  their  in- 
fants for  baptism,  it  was  the  maternal  look  that 
had  won  upon  my  boyish  fancy.  The  baptismal 
moment  to  a  Christian  mother  is  of  too  tender  an  in- 
terest not  to  call  out  the  fullest  expression  of  love  ; 
and  the  moist,  uplifted  eye,  and  the  look  of  beseech- 
ingness  and  trust  which  almost  always  accompany 
that  touching  ceremony,  affect  me  to  this  day  inde- 
scribably. This  tranquillizing  influence  is  another 
proof  of  the  wonderful  adapledness  of  religion  to  our 
common  need.  I  have  no  doubt  that  years  are  add- 
ed to  life  by  its  temper  of  repose.  The  intimate  con- 
nection of  mind  and  body  reduce  it  to  a  certainty, 
that  the  peculiar  quiet  of  a  heaft-goj'erned  by  its  mild 
precepts  must  be  like  a  medicine  to  the  "springs  of 
health."  The  "silver  cord''  is  not  so  soon  loosed, 
and  "  the  golden  bowl"  not  so  soon  broken. 

A  late  New  York  paper  contains  an  advertisement 
of  a  gentleman  from  the  South,  who  wishes  to  form 
a  matrimonial  connexion  He  describes  himself  as 
about  27  yenrs  of  age,  of  middle  size,  moderate  foi- 
tune,  good  health,  kind  disposition,  domestic  habits, 
and  possessing  other  qualifications  calculated  to  make 
a  lady  happy  ;  and  intends  to  reside  in  that  city  for 
the  future.  He  wishes  a  person  for  a  wife,  from  18 
to  25  years  of  age,  of  middle  size,  good  health,  kind 
disposition,  good  common  sense,  domestic  habits,  a- 
greeable  manners,  and  respectable  connections.  Any 
lady,  who  may  wish  to  change  her  situation,  by  ad- 
dressing a  note  to  C.  H.  at  the  Post-Office,  N.  York, 
stating  where  an  interview  may  be  had,  or  hqw  a 
written  correspondence  iqay  be  kept  up,  yi^ill  be  at- 
tended to.  It  is  stated  that  the  strictest  secrecy  will 
be  expected  and  observed. 


'  MEET  ME  AT  SUNSET. 

By  Marie  A.  Watts. 
Meet  me  at  sunset — the  hour  we  love  best. 
Ere  dfiy's  last  crimson  blushes  have  died  in  the 
west, — 

When  the  shadowless  ether  is  blue  as  thine  eye. 
And  the  breeze  is  as  balmy  and  soft  as  thy  sigh  ; 
When  giant-like  forms  lengthen  fast  o'er  the  ground 
From  the  motionless  mill  and  the  linden  trees  round; 
When  the  stillness  below — the  mild  radiance  above, 
Softly  sink  on  the  heart,  and  attune  it  to  love. 


Meet  mo  at  sunset — oh  I  meet  me  once  more 
'Neath  the  wide-spreading  thorn  where  you  met  me 
of  yore, 

When  our  hearts  were  as  calm  as  the  broad  summer 
sea 

That  lay  gleaming  before  us,  bright,  boundless  and 
freo  ; 

And,  with  hand  clasped  in  hand,  we  sat  trance- 
bound,  and  deemed 
That  life  would  be  ever  the  thing  it  then  seemed. 
The  tree  we  then  planted,  green  record  '.  lives  on. 
But  the  hopes  that  grew  with  it  are  faded  and  gone; 

Meet  me  at  sunset,  beloved  !  as  of  old, — 
When  the  boughs  of  the  chesnut  are  waving  in  gold; 
When    the  starry  clematis  bends  down  with  its 
bloom. 

And  the  jasmine  exhales  a  more  witching  perfume. 
That  sweet  hour  shall  atone  for  the  anguish  of  years, 
And  though  fortune  still  frown,  bid  us  smile  through 
our  tears: 

Through  the  storms  of  the  future  shall  soothe  and 
sustain  ; 

Then,  meet  me  at  sunset — oh,  meet  mo  again  I 


Literary  Curiosity. — In  a  certain  benighted  part  of 
the  country,  may  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  a  humble 
cottage,  the  following  inscription  in  large  gilt  let- 
ters, "  A  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies."  This  was, 
perhaps,  too  abstruse  for  the  villagers, as  immediate- 
\j  underneath,  there  is  added,  in  rude  characters, 
"  Notey  beney,  "Allso,  a  Gal's  Skoole." 

Ordisatio.s. — The  Rev.  R.  Everett  Patiso.v, 
will  be  ordained  on  Wednesday,  next  week,  over 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  and  Society  in  this 
town. 

MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr  John 
M.  Fogg  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Whittle. 

In  Diinvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr  Hnnry  Janes, 
of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  to  Miss  Caroline  Manning,  of 
the  former  place. 

In  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Robert 
Fears  to  Miss  Adeline  Fears,  daughter  of  Mr  Joseph 
Fears ;  Mr.  George  Steele  to  Miss  Lucy  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Smith.  ^  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webber,  jr.  to  Miss  Caroline  Kencil ;  David  Vv'. 
Robbins,  to  Miss  Abigail  Bray  ;  Mt.  David  But- 
ler to  INlisa  Susan  Wood  ;  Epes  Norwood  to  Fanny 
P.  Rowe. 

In  Manchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Jacob 
Dodge,  of Wenham,  to  Mrs  Salome  Morgan;  Mr. 
Jacob  Woodbury,  to  Miss  Salome  Morgan,  daugh- 
ter of  the  former. 

In  Hopkinton,  by  Rev  Mr  Carleton,  Mr  R.  Everett 
Pattison,  pastor  elect  of  the  second  Baptist  church 
in  Salem,  (Mass,)  to  Miss  Layinia  Brown,  daughter 
of  Philip  Brown,  Esq. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Hutchinson,  aged 
47. 

Mrs.  Susan  Peele,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Peele, 
aged  2G. 

William  Stickney,  son  of  Capt  David  IngersoU,  a- 
ged  5  months. 

In  Danvers,  Joseph  Osborn,  Esq.  an  enterprising 
merchant,  aged  72. 

At  Beverly,  Capt  Samuel  Haskell,  aged  52,  for  ma 
ny  years  a  successful  and  enterprising  Ship  Master. 
Mr.  Warren  Boden,  aged  23. 

In  Maiblehead,  Mr.  Arnold  Martin,  aged  60.  Mrs 
Lydia  Stacy,  aged  about  60 ;  Mi.  Benjamin  Spar- 
hawk,  aged  26;  Mrs.  Polly  Hammond,  aged  30. — 
Drowned,  on  Monday  evening,  Samuel,  soli  ofCapt. 
Nath'l  Adams. 

In  Gloucester,  Frederick  G.  Wanson,  son  of  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  aged  17. 

In  Andover,  Mr.  Moses  Parker,  jun.  aged  27. 

At  Billerica,  Mr.  John  Mollineaux,  of  Bostoii,  a 
ged  42,  ■  ' 
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From  Willis's  Monthly  Magazine. 
A  MORNING  ON  THE  ANDES. 

BV  J.  O.  ROCKWELL. 

Arise  the  Andes,  gorgeous,  proud, 
Like  islands  in  a  sea  of  cloud, 

A  glorious,  burning  main. 
The  dawn  of  day  Jias  colored  o'er 
The  ocean  as  a  golden  floor, 

The  hills  with  coral  stain. 

The  mountain  seems  above  its  cloud, 
A  giant  standing  in  its  shroud, 

A  frozen  wave  of  earth  ; 
The  mists,  a  silvery  curtain,  spread 
Above  a  universe  of  dead, 

Just  dawning  into  birth. 

The  circling  sun  is  sparkling  up, 
A  drop  from  glory's  foaming  cup, 

A  shield  of  polished  gold, 
To  waste  upon  a  waiting  world 
The  radiance  of  its  wing  unfarl'd, 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  thunder-anthem  peals  around 
The  firm,  uplifted  rock-ribbed  ground, 

Like  a  free  earthquake's  tone  ; 
And  see  the  sky  re-echoes  well — 
As  caverns  answer  to  a  bell — 

Its  wild  and  swelling  moan. 

A  mountain  rock  just  trembles  on 
The  precipice,  as  when  at  dawn 

Poises  the  mounting  sun  ; 
And  now  it  leapf!th,and  the  sound 
From  shore  to  shore  goes  sweeping  round — 

It  never  will  be  done  ! 

It  breaks  away  to  distant  isles. 

It  sweeps  througl)  consecrated  piles. 

Through  forests  old  and  strong  ; 
Like  winds  careering  in  their  scorn. 
Till  every  substant  thing  is  torn — 

So  passeth  this  along. 

Eagles,  with  lustre  on  their  wings. 
Come  up  in  pride  from  earthly  things — ■ 

In  scorn  pass  they  the  sun  ; 
And  wheel  away  to  the  brilliant  skies 
As  spirits  melt  into  paradise — 

Their  journeying  scarce  begun. 

How  small  seem  human  pomp  and  power. 
From  where  those  hoary  mountains  tower, 

Those  thrones  of  solid  land  ! 
Empire  on  empire  goeth  down — 
The  monarch  and  his  jewelled  crown — 

But  these  unshaken  stand — 

Fit  emblems  of  His  power — who  stept 
From  glory,  while  the  elements  slept 

And  fram'd  this  shining  sphere  ; 
Fit  emblems  of  His  power,  who  when 
The  chosen  time  shall  come  again. 

Will  leave  no  semblance  here. 


DREAMS  OF  THEE. 

BY  MISS   MARY  ANN  BROWHE. 

Midnight  ! — the  stars  are  bright, 
And  the  pale  moon  shines  coldly  pure  in  heaven, 

And  the  thin  vapoury  clouds, tinged  by  her  light, 
Like  passing  thoughts  across  her  tace  are  driven. 

Midnight ! — the  hour  for  rest — 
The  time,  the  dearest  of  all  times  to  rae, 

When  Cometh  slumber  o'er  my  fevered  breast, 
And  I  can  dream,  ay,  fondly  dream  of  thee. 

Yes — it  is  all  of  joy 
Left  to  my  blighted  heart  and  burning  brain — 
The  one  pure  pleasure  that  can  never  cloy. 
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I  The  rainbow  that  ray  clouds  of  life  sustain. 
1  wander  all  the  day. 
Like  something  scarcely  of  reality. 

Careless  of  wliat  I  do  or  what  I  say, 
And  looking  forward  to  my  dreams  of  thee. 

Ay — nought  but  dreams  are  mine  : 
I  toucli  the  living  hand,  and  dare  not  press  it; 

I  gaze  upon  that  deep  blue  eye  of  thine, 
And  my  heart  longs— my  lips  refuse — to  bless  it. 

'Tis  only  in  my  sleep  ^ 
I  look  upon  thee  firm,  iny  heart  quakes  free, 

And  pour  in  burning  words  my  passions  deep  ; 
— I  would  not  lose  for  worlds  my  dreams  of  thee. 

The  day  and  night  seem  changed  ; 
I  think  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  falling  streams, 

As  things  from  which  my  spirit  is  estranged, 
As  onco,  in  happier  years,  I  thought  of  dreams. 

My  visions,  like  intense 
And  vivid  truths,  iny  slumbering  eye  can  see, 

And  when  a  trance  is  on  each  outward  sense, 
My  soul  awakens  in  its  dreams  of  thee. 

And  various  aie  the  forms 
My  thoughts  assume  in  that  deep,  solemn  hour  ; 

Sometimes  thou  look'st  on  me  in  clouds  and  storms, 
And  sometimes  as  a  soft  and  gentle  power. 

But  be  they  as  they  will. 
Thou  the  one  fond  idea  still  must  be — 

Like  sun-light  over  changeful  clouds,  thou  still 
I  Art  light  and  glory  in  my  dreams  of  thee. 

Yet  lei  me  still  dream  on. 
And  in  the  realms  of  fantasie  be  blest. 

And  feel  at  morn,  when  the  enchantment's  gone, 
'Tis  my  excited  spirit's  turn  to  rest. 

And  when  the  slumber  deep 
Of  death  at  last  is  falling  upon  nie, 

ril  only  mourn  because  a  dreamless  sleep 
It  is,  and  1  shall  cease  to  dream  of  thee  ! 


THE  SPIRIT'S  FAREWELL. 
We  rise,  we  rise,  on  these  sun-beams  away, 

To  the  holy  home  where  spirits  may  dwell ; 
Joyfully,  joyfully,  freed  from  our  clay. 

We  have  bidden  this  world  farewell,  farewell  ! 

We  ascend  to  regions  of  purer  air. 

We  fly  the  contagion  of  earth's  atmosphere  ; 

We  have  sought  the  holy  triumphs  of  prayer, 
And  paid  the  service  of  love  and  of  fear. 

Our  harps  of  gold  shall  there  be  strung 

To  chaunts  of  sweet  peace  and  endless  joy, 

A  song  of  redemption  shall  there  be  sung. 
In  strains  which  angels  may  ne'er  employ. 

The  friends  we  consign'd  to  a  bed  of  dust, 
Who  sought  the  glory  beyond  the  skies ; 

On  us  their  vision  shall  presently  burst — 

We  shall  see  and  embrace  them  with  ravished  eyes. 

Releas'd  from  a  world  of  tears  and  of  strife, 
We  hail  the  morn  of  a  brighter  day — 

We  hail  the  bliss  of  immortal  life, 
And  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 


Demetrius  of  Macndon. — This  monarch  would  at 
times  retire  from  business  to  attend  to  pleasure.  On 
such  an  occasion  he  usually  feigned  indisposition. — 
His  father,  Antigonus,  coming  to  visit  him,  saw  a 
beautiful  young  lady  retire  from  his  chamber.  On 
entering  Demetrius  said,  "Sir  the  fever  has  now 
left  me."  Says  Antigonus,  "perhaps  I  met  it  at  the 
door." 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

The  grandeur  of  roligion  appears  more  conspicu- 
ous, it  attains  a  sublimer  altitude,  and  shines  with 
a  surpassing  majesty  all  its  own,  when  employed  in 
solacing  and  sustaining  the  Christian  under  distress 
and  personal  bereavement.  When  his  family  ara 
torn  from  him  by  the  cold  rude  hand  of  death,  or  a 
valued  friend  drops  into  the  grave  without  any  inti- 
mation of  the  change,  and  deprives  him  of  all  he 
loved  below,  he  appears  a  wanderer,  a  sort  of  solita- 
ry detachment  of  humanity,  to  himself  disconsolate, 
unknown,  were  it  not  for  that  blissful  assurance, 
that  the  separation  is  only  temporary,  and  that  there 
IS  a  time  corning,  which  will  psher  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  just,  by  Him,  who  on  earth  declared,  "  1  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live." 

Religion,  which  abounds  with  precepts  for  his  en- 
tire trust  in  God,  enables  him  also  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience and  pious  resignation,  the  troubles  and  per- 
plexities of  life.  While  it  inculcates  adherence  to 
duty,  constancy  in  virtue,  and  dependence  upon 
God,  it  no  less  fiequently  expresses,  in  animating 
strains,  the  immortality  of  reasonable  natures,  and 
the  future  inheritance  of  the  righteous.  This  has 
been  the  joy  and  solace  of  good  men  in  every  age, 
their  constant  light  in  darkness,  their  perpetual 
support  under  persecution.  The  most  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  formidable  difficulties, 
dwindle  into  insignificance  and  empty  shadow,  e- 
qually  mean,  equally  unsubstantial,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  everlasting  life  and  the  prom- 
ised crown.  I^he  hope  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
cheering  certainty  of  its  near  approach,  have  in  eve- 
ry land,  and  in  every  period  of  time,  when  this  ce- 
lestial beam  of  consolation  had  dissipated  the  horri- 
ble darkness  in  which  reason  is  enveloped,  and  thro' 
whtch  it  ineffectually  essays  to  pierce  and  penetrate 
beyond,  made  caotivity  freedom,  slavery  liberty, 
and  thown  around  the  exile  the  attractions  and  en- 
dearments of  domestic  life.  This  untroubled  lustre, 
this  distant  brightness,  has  guided  with  intrepidity 
the  martyr  to  the  stake,  and  the  Christian  hero  to 
the  crucifixion,  and  to  death  in  every  shape.  In  the 
present  day,  this  is  the  hviinble  Christian's  steadfast 
succour,  his  exhaustless  fount  of  consolation,  when 
deprived  of  his  dearest  relations  and  nearest  ties  of 
affection  and  consanguinity,  for  what  else  can 
strengthen  and  revive  him. 

When  surrounded  by  complicated  difficulties,  and 
encompasssed  by  dangers,  while  traversing  this 
"vale  of  tears,"  the  thorny  wilderness  of  time,  the 
pious  Christian  is  assured  in  the  word  of  God,  "that 
all  things  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love 
God." 


Sir  Henry  Wotton,  being  asked  by  a  person  whe- 
ther he  thought  a  papist  could  be  savf  d — "  You  may 
be  saved,"  replied  he,  "  without  knowing  tliat." — 
An  excellent  answer  to  the  questions  of  impertinent 
curiosity  in  religious  matters. 


A  few  days  since,  a  child  of  Mr.  Parker,  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age,  fell  from  a  window  in 
the  fourth  story  of  his  dwelling-house,  in  Myrtle  st. 
Boston,  to  the  ground,  and  being  probably  buoyed 
up  by  his  petticoats,  sustained  no  injury,  except  a 
slight  fracture  of  the  bones  at  the  elbow.  A  singu- 
lar contrast  is  noticed  in  ati  event  which  recently  oc- 
curred in  Providence,  where  a  child  eleven  months 
old  was  killed  by  merely  falling  upon  the  floor  from 
a  bed. 
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THE  REP.4lRATION. 

HoNORius,  one  day  received  from  his  brother  the 
following  letter: — '•  1  desired  to  have  your  son;  you 
entrusted  him  to  me  from  his  earliest  years.  Before 
1  constituted  him  my  heir,  I  was  anxious  to  make 
him  my  friend.  Endued  with  the  sensibility  of  a 
father,  I  was  desirous  to  procure  by  adoption,  a  son 
\vhom  T  could  love.  I  wished  to  have  him  with  me 
quite  young,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure 

 to  rear  his  tender  thoughts, 

To  teach  the  young  idea,  how  to  shoot. 

"  And  by  early  and  increasing  benefits,  I  wished 
him  to  behold  in  me,  not  a  rich  uncle,  but  a  tender 
father.  You  consented  to  my  wishes,  you  tore  your- 
self from  the  dearest  object  in  the  world,  and  ban- 
ishing him,  as  it  were,  three  hundred  miles  from 
yourself,  you  thought,  at  least,  that  you  had  given 
happiness  to  a  brother.  Bnt  ah,  my  brother,  my 
friend,  your  hopes  have  been  disappointed  1  This  is 
a  confession  that  1  have  postponed  for  many  years, 
because  I  ,was  sensible  what  grief  it  would  occasion. 
But  I  can  no  longer  defer  it.  Frederick  is  unworthy 
both  of  you  and  me  ;  and  his  past  conduct  has  ren- 
dered me  quite  hopeless  of  the  future.  I  do  not  now 
-speak  of  the  follies  of  infancy  ;  the  faults  of  that  pe- 
riod are  to  be  attributed  less  to  the  character,  tlran 
to  tender  and  thoughtless  years.  What  do  1  say  ? 
His  extreme  vivacity  appeared  to  me  the  pledge  and 
first  fruits  of  his  understanding ;  in  his  indocility  1 
beheld  nothing  but  a  noble  pride;  and  in  adopting 
the  title,!  had  contracted  the  weakness  of  the  father. 
I  must  confess,  moreover,  that  even  in  the  faults  of 
Frederick,  there  was  a  kind  of  splendor  that  was 
calculated  to  deceive.  1  was  blind.  Alas  !  why 
cannot  I  be  so  now He  no  sooner  leaves  me,  but 
I  am  a  prey  to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  A- 
bandoned  to  all  the  passions  of  his  age,  they  are 
marked  in  him  by  the  effervescence  that  reason  and 
authority  cannot  assuage.  In  a  word,  not  a  day  pass- 
es, but  his  health  and  his  fortune  are  endangered. — 
Neither  my  grief,  nor  the  sufferings  that  frequently 
result  from  his  own  conduct,  can  affect  him  in  the 
least;  he  is  every  moment  punished  without  being 
corrected.  1  know  how  much  1  wound  your  heart. 
But  mine  bled  for  many  years  before  1  could  deter- 
mine to  break  silence.  Ihav4  but  one  hope  remain- 
ing ;  it  is  in  you.  Write  to  him,  speak  to  him  with 
the  feelings  and  the  authority  of  a  father.  If  this 
last  effort  should  not  succeed,]  abandon  all  my  hopes. 
I  restore  to  you  a  present  that  will  be  fatal  to  us  both, 
if  the  heart  is  not  reformed  by  change  of  situation  ; 
and  1  shall  still  have  the  misfortune  of  not  being  able 
to  rid  myself  of  an  ungrateful  nephew,  without  be- 
ing almost  certain  of  loading  you  with  an  unnatural 
son." 

This  letter  plunged  Honorius  into  the  most  violent 
grief.  He  possessed  at  Lyons  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  was  all  embarked  in  commerce.  Frederick 
was  his  only  son,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  and  to 
secure  a  rich  inheritance  to  him,  he  had  sent  him  to 
Paris  to  be  brought  up  by  his  brother.  This  sacrifice 
embittered  still  more  the  sensation  of  calamity. — 
And  perhaps  some  traces  that  hardly  ever  quit  the 
parental  bosom,  persuaded. him,  that  if  his  son  had 
had  remained  under  his  own  inspection,  he  would 
have  been  faithful  to  his  duty.  It  cost  him  much 
less  to  accuse  his  fate,  than  to  condemn*  his  son. 

In  this  situation,  however,  he  found  what  a  bless- 
ing was  the  heart  to  which  he  could  impart  his  grief. 
He  repaired  to  Florio,  who  was  not  so  much  his 
partner  in  trade  as  his  friend.  They  lived  together, 
and  were  more  united  by  their  sentiments  than  their 
commerce.  After  lamenting  a  misfortune  which 
friendship  had  rendered  mutual,  Honorius  wrote  to 
his  son.    Frederick  read  the  letter  ;  wept,  perhaps, 


in  reading  it,  and  persisted  in  his  conduct.  The  en- 
treaties and  menaces  of  his  uncle  were  but  empty 
noise,  and  his  father's  letters  were  soon  treated  as 
ridiculous  declamation.  The  house  of  every  virtu- 
ous family  was  shut  against  him  ;  and  by  all  who 
would  preserve  a  character  his  acquaintance  was 
considered  as  disgraceful.  His  profligacy  at  last  was 
carried  to  such  a  height,  that  the  authority  of  the 
laws  was  obliged  to  interfere.  An  inf  jrmation  v;as 
lodged  against  him  for  an  action,  which,  perhaps, 
was  exaggerated  by  his  enemies;  and  that  exile, 
with  which  he  had  been  so  often  threatened  by  his 
uncle,  became  now  the  only  means  ot  impunity. — 
Forced  to  fly,  abandoned  by  his  uncle,  and  not  daring 
to  appear  before  his  father,  what  asylum  can  he 
seek  Whose  succour  can  ho  implore  He  could 
see  nothing  in  the  prospect  before  him  but  humilia- 
tion and  ruin.  In  comparing  his  present  situation 
with  the  past,  and  with  what  he  had  reason  to  expect 
in  future,  he  was  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  incon- 
ceivable anguish.  Adversity',  however,  instead  of 
driving  him  to  desperation,  became  the  seasonable 
school  of  wisdom — he  soon  collected  all  his  powers, 
and  formed  a  plan,  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  to 
parallel. 

When  a  man,  by  the  errors  of  his  youth,  has  de- 
stroyed his  happiness,  and,  which  is  more  dreadful 
still,  the  public  esteem,  the  fate  of  his  whole  life  de- 
pf-iuds  on  the  first  resolution  which  he  may  form  ; 
and  that  first  resolutiop  is  determined  by  his  partic- 
ular character.  A  person  of  a  weak  understanding, 
though  born  with  a  love  of  virtue,  finds  no  resource 
within  himself.  To  his  own  misfortunes  he  can  on- 
ly oppose  unavailing  tears.  The  remorse  which  in- 
cessantly haunts  him  is  attended  by  discouragement. 
He  feels  contrition  for  his  faults,  without  having 
power  to  repair  them.  The  moment  he  perceives 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  public  esteem,  he  is  terrified 
by  the  efforts  which  are  necessary  to  retrieve  it,  and 
despairing  to  avoid  infamy,  he  voluntarily  devotes 
himself  to  it.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  born  wiih 
an  energetic  soul,  no  sooner  perceives  the  abyss  into 
which  his  passions  have  plunged  him,  than  he  is  im- 
patient of  every  obstacle  to  his  release.  Remorse 
does  not  teach  him  merely  to  deplore  his  faults,  it 
excites  him  to  efface  them.  He  seeks  not  that  phi- 
losophy that  enables  him  to  endure  misfortunes,  but 
that  resolution  which  may  enable  him  to  subdue 
them. 

The  mind  of  Frederick  was  endued  with  that  en- 
ergy of  resolution,  which,  when  once  exerted  is  al- 
most constantly  crowned  with  success.  His  eyes 
were  no  longer  covered  with  the  bandage  of  illusion. 
He  beheld  his  misconduct  with  the  eyes  of  reason 
and  equity.  He  acknowledged  his  punishment  to 
be  just.  He  felt  that  he  deserved  the  desertion  of 
his  relations,  and  the  contempt  of  all  virtuous  men  : 
but  to  make  no  effort  to  regain  their  esteem,  he  tho  t 
would  doubly  deserve  their  contempt.  Punished  by 
calamity,  and  corrected  by  repentance,  his  first  ob- 
ject was  to  recover  his  own  esteem.  The  most  ob- 
vious suggestion,  perhaps,  in  his  situation,  was  to  go 
to  his  father,  and  throw  himself  at  his  feet.  He  felt 
a  reluctance,  however,  to  request  forgiveness,  for 
his  anxiety  was  first  to  deserve  it.  The  accomplish- 
ments which  his  uncle  had  caused  him  to  be  taught 
for  his  amu.sement,  he  was  now  happy  to  render  sub- 
servient to  his  subsistence.  ^Je  visited  several 
towns  under  a  fictitious  name ;  to  the  sciences  which 
he  had  already  acquired,  he  added  still  more  by 
study  ;  his  principal  view,  however,  was  to  qualify 
himself  as  a  merchant. 

Some  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  had  left  his 
uncle's  house.  His  father  had  almost  despaired  of 
seeing  him  again.  Even  the  healing  hand  of  time 
had  not  yet  consoled  him  for  his  loss.    He  had  con- 


demned hifi  son,  but  he  wept  for  him  still.  His  chief 
consolation  was  the  friendship  of  Florio,  who  had 
an  excellent  heart,  and  a  person  of  the  most  rigid 
probity.  Flo'io  had  been  left  a  widower  early,  with 
a  daughter  of  sixteen  ;  who,  to  the  candor  which  she 
inherited  from  her  father,  united  the  modesty  of  h«|4i 
sex,  and  the  timidity  of  her  tender  age.  To  her  pa™ 
sonal  charms,  she  added  thai  inexpressible  grace  in 
action  and  conversation,  which  ever  heightens  the 
power  of  beauty.  Marianne,  which  was  her  name, 
divided  her  filial  cares  between  her  father,  and  Ho- 
norius, who  loved  her  tenderly,  and  who  endeavour- 
ed to  find  in  her  the  son  whom  he  had  lost. 

In  the  mean  time  Frederick  had  returned  to  his 
native  city,  with  a  total  alteration  in  his  manners 
and  principles.  Steady  to  the  vow  he  had  formed, 
to  repair  and  expiate  the  errors  of  his  youth,  he  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  take  shelter  under  his  parental 
roof.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  before  his  fa- 
ther as  a  guilty ,  though  repentant  son;  although  he 
might  have  flattered  himself,  perhaps,  with  obtain- 
ing favor  in  his  eyes,  as  he  had  not  himself  been  a 
witness  to  his  irregularities.  Ludovicus,  however, 
(for  he  had  assumed  that  name)  was  less  apprehen- 
sive about  being  pardoned,  than  of  meriting  his  par- 
don. He  wished  to  prove  by  actions  that  his  heart 
was  changed,  and  to  have  unquestionable  rights  to 
the  clemency  of  his  father. 

As  Frederick  had  been  from  his  father's  house 
since  an  infant,  he  could  not  possibly  be  known 
by  him.  This  circumstance  was  favorable  to  his 
views,  and  he  neglected  nothing  to  render  them 
successful.  Having  made  commerce,  as  before  ob- 
served, his  particular  study,  he  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as,  an  excellent  accountant,  under  the  name  he 
had  assumed  ;  and  being  recommended  from  town 
to  town,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accepted  by 
Florio,  who  had  occasion  for  a  clerk.  Ludovicus  was 
delighted  with  this  happy  incident ;  but  as  Honorius 
and  Florio  lived  together,  it  was  not  without  trem- 
bling that  he  first  t,etfoot  in  their  house.  Such  was 
the  reception,  however,  he  met  with,  that  his  heart 
was  soon  at  ease.  He  was  handsome  and  genteel, 
of  a  pleasing  address,  and  an  engaging  countenance. 
An  excellent  understanding  was  soon  conspicuous, 
with  the  abilities  equal  to  the  most  difficult  affairs. 
Opportunities  too  occurred,  in  which  his  integrity, 
unknown  to  him,  was  put  to  the  proof,and  remained 
inviolate.  His  sensibility  was  manifested  on  several 
occasions  ;  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  was 
ever  more  apparent  in  his  actions  than'n  his  conver- 
sation. These  excellent  qualities  soon  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  his  two  masters,  and  that  esteem  was 
soon  ripened  into  friendship. 

But  his  conduct,  while  it  obtained  the  esteem  of 
Honorius,  renewed  his  parental  sorrows.  He  com- 
pared this  excellent  youth  to  the  unhappy  son  he 
had  lost,  and  he  wept  at  the  comparison.  Habitua- 
ted now  to  open  his  whole  heart  to  Ludovicus,  he 
one  day  mentioned  to  him  this  inexhaustible  source 
of  his  grief.  "  Alas  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "my 
life  alone  can  terminate  my  grief.  I  once  had  a  son 
— but  all  fathers  are  not  happy.  You  tell  me  you 
deplore  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  father.  O  cruel 
singularity  of  fate  !  That  father  is  no  more,  who 
might  have  been  happy  in  beholding  the  virtues  of 
such  a  son — and  I — I,  alas  still  live."  At  these  words 
he  affectionately  pressed  his  hand,  and  bedewed  it 
with  tears.  The  emotions  of  Ludovicus  may  better 
be  conceived  than  described.  With  difficulty  could 
he  keep  his  seciet ;  but  he  was  apprehensive  of  los- 
ing all  his  merit  by  a  premature  discovery  ;  and  he 
did  not  think  he  had  yet  merited  his  pardon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  the  two  friends 
turned  out  more  prosperously  ever  since  Ludovicus 
had  entered  their  service  ;  and  they  were  to*  gener- 
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OU3  to  conceal  from  him,  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
management.  They  even  thought  it  their  duty  to 
reward  his  services,  and  admitted  him  into  the  part- 
nership. This  favor  flattered  Ludovicus  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  ad  vancement,  as  a  testimony  and  pledge 
of  friendship  that  was  dear  and  precious  to  him. 

Some  day  s  after,  the  indisposition  of  Honorius  a- 
larmed  all  his  tenderness,  and  placed  his  sensibility 
in  the  most  endearing  light.  Every  moment  tiiat  he 
Wis  not  obliged  to  give  to  the  counting  house,  lie  at- 
tended near  his  father's  bed.  On  the  pretence  that 
he  understood  sometliing  of  phj'sicjhe  prepared  him- 
self all  medicines  that  had  been  oidered,  and  would 
sulfer  no  one  else  to  present  them.  He  attended  his 
father  every  day  ;  he  watched  him  in  the  night; — 
riuid  liad  his  indisposition  lasted  long,  he  must  have 
Dteen  taken  ill  himself  with  fatigue  and  grief.  This 
tender  behaviour  could  not  but  augment  the  affection 
of  Honorius,  who  would  scarce  allow  him  to  leave 
him  a  moment.  Sometimes  lie  would  atfectionately 
regard  him,  and  exclui  n,  'alas  I  why  did  not  Heaven 
permit  me  to  be  your  father  ?"  He  would  then  re 
late  tlie  misconduct  of  his  son.  This  relation  pun- 
ished and  afflicted  Jjudovicus  ;  hut  the  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  that  accompanied  it,  soon  consoled 
liim  How  often  v.as  he  uponthe  point  of  discover- 
ing himself!  but  fear  as  often  restrained  liim.  No, 
(said  he)  let  me  remain  what  1  am,  since  I  am  thus 
happy — and  vvhv  should  I  recal  what  1  have  been, 
when  I  would  fiin  forget  it  myself  ?  1  have  l!ie  es- 
teem and  friendship  of  my  father,  and  why  should  [ 
hazai  d  both  .''  Ludovicus  is  esteemed  and  beloved: 
Frederick,  perhaps,  would  be  hated.  He  continued 
to  console  himself  for  the  chagrin  of  not  being  able 
to  call  Honorius  his  father,  by  paying  him  all  the  du- 
ties of  a  son.  Such  was  the  life  he  led  ;  a  peaceful 
and  happy  life,  which  his  heart  preferred  to  all  the 
giddy  and  tumultuous  days  v.'hich  had  rendered  him 
culpable. 

But  his  heart,  tho'  changed,  had  not  become  insen- 
sible. Ludovicus  saw  and  conversed  too  often  with 
IMarianne,  not  to  be  captivated  by  such  an  assem- 
blage of  personal  and  mental  charms.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  this  passion  in  its  infancy  ;  but 
how  vain  was  the  attempt,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
behold  the  object  that  could  rekindle  it  at  a  glance. 
Besides,  not  the  consciousness  alone  of  what  he  re- 
ally was,  contributed  ti  embolden  him,  but  Florio 
had  often  givijn  him  to  understand  that  he  should  not 
be  displeased  to  find  him  agreeable  to  his  daughter. 
This  was  sufficient  to  encourage  a  heart  less  suscep- 
tible than  his  of  the  s  .ft  impression  of  love,  a.-d  Lu- 
dovicus, accordingly,  indulged  the  deliglitful  ideas 
that  such  a  passion  and  such  an  object  could  inspire. 
But  Ludovicus,  that  audacious  conqueror,  with  wlioin 
a  declaration  of  love  was  once  a  jest,  could  now  scarce 
permit  even  his  looks  to  speak.  They  were  expres- 
sive enough,  however,  to  bo  understood,  and  timid 
enough  to  be  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
amiable  manners  and  various  accomplishments,  not 
to  mention  his  excellent  character,  and  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  by  her  father,  could 
not  fail  to  make  some  impression  on  the  tender  heart 
of  Marianne.  In  a  word,  Ludovicus  soon  obtained 
an  avowal  of  a  love,  which  perhaps  he  had  inspired 
before  he  could  presume  to  declare  it  his  own. 

I  should  here  observe,  that  the  two  fathers  had  ma- 
ny years  before,  formed  the  idea  of  cementing  their 
friendship  by  the  marriage  of  their  children.  But 
the  misconduct  of  Frederick,  h'n  disgraceful  flight, 
and  supposed  death,  had  long  since  destroyed  tliis 
once  favorite  idea.  One  day,  then,  Florio,  after  a 
aonsultation  with  Honorius,  sent  for  Ludovicus,  and 
offered  him  his  daughter.  The  happy  lover  accepted 
this  otter  with  transports  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Some 
days  after,  when  the  notary  and  ivitnesses  were  as- 
sembled to  Boe  the  contract  signed,  Ludovicus  found 
he  could  no  longer  preserve  his  secret,  and  he  trem- 
bled at  the  idea.  Never  had  he  been  in  such  a  situa- 
tion of  terror  and  apprehe.ision.  His  embarrassment 
was  too  visible  not  to  be  remarked.  The  two  fathers 
inquired  the  cause.  "  Oh  my  benefactors,  (said  the 
supposed  Ludovicus)  can  you  forgive  the  appearance 
of  distress  in  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life;  but  a 
consent  is  still  wanting  to  my  happiness."     "  What 


consent  I"  exclaimed  Honorius:  "you  have  no  fa- 
ther I  !  I" — "  I  know  not,  sir,  (answered  Ludovicus, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet)  whether  you  alone  can 
resolve  it.  Behold  the  guilty  Frederick,  who  de- 
served your  severest  rigor ;  1  hi've  long  remained 
concealed,  that  I  might  expiate  my  faults  by  un- 
questionable penitence.  You  have  seen  nia,  not 
what  1  once  was,  but  what  I  hope  ever  to  be."  Ima- 
gine the  surprise,  the  joy,  the  transports  of  a  parent  I 
Imagine  the  happiness  of  Florio  and  Marianne  ! — 
Scenes  like  this  must  be  imagined — they  cannot  be 
described.  Frederick  was  united  to  the  charming 
Marianne  ;  the  news  of  his  restoration  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  good  uncle  ;  who,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  settled  his  whole  fortune  upon  him  ;  and 
Frederick  long  lived  an  example  of  all  the  virtues 
that  could  result  from  his  heroic  penitence,  and  of  all 
the  felicity  that  could  arise  from  his  union  with  a 
bride. 


THE  GOLDEN  CIIAIJi. 

In  mingling  in  the  busy  multitude  that  throng 
the  theatre  of  life,  and  casting  around  us  an  observ- 
ing eye,  we  may  ^^lean  many  lessons  of  wisdom.— 
Evil  examples  abound,  and  these  should  be  avoided. 
Good  ones  are  also  to  be  found,  and  these  should 
command  our  irnittition,  as  well  as  our  admiration. 
We  journey  through  a  country  so  I'ull  of  devious 
roads  and  winding  path  ways,  that  sometimes  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determiiis  which  is  tho  straight-forward  way, 
and  we  are  in  danger  of  turning  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  hand  very  often  ;  but  the  examples  afforded 
by  the  history  and  condition  of  others,  if  properly 
studied,  would  generally  prove  finger-posts  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  to  point  us  in  the  right  course.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  exercise  of  a  moderate  share  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  often, 
will  enable  us  to  escape  most  of  the  ills  of  life.  In- 
deed, so  satisfied  am  J  that  men  are  generally  the 
cause  of  their  own  mistbrtunes,  tliat  whenever  I  see 
a  poor  half-starved  looking  souL  wandering  about 
with  holes  in  his  elbows,  and  his  toes  peeping  out  of 
his  shoes,  I  say  to  myself,  that  man  has  been  im- 
prudent ;"  and  I  ask  the  reader,  when  he  beholds 
such  a  spectacle,  to  apply  the  test,  and  see  whethei 
he  ditfeis  from  me  in  the  conclusion.  I  sat  down, 
hov;ever,  to  tell  a  story. 

In  a  neat  village,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  country 
near  the  banks  of  tho  Susquehannah,  lived  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Sumaer,  in  middling  circ  imatances, 
respected  and  contented.  Mary  Sumner  was  the 
eldest  of  si.t  daughters,  who,  hiiving  been  judicious- 
ly brought  up  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
were  rather  assistants  than  drawbacks  upon  their 
parents.  They  were  all  well-behaved,  good  looking 
girls,  and  in  the  bright  summer  holidays,  and  lang 
winter  evenings,  seldom  failed  to  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  those  necessary ,  though  often  mischiev- 
ous, trou'jlesome,  and  worthless  things,  called  gal- 
lants. The  Sumners  had  some  wealthy  relatives  in 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  them,  a  generous  old  bache- 
lor, sent  Mary  one  summer  an  elegant  gold  chain, 
with  a  diamond  clasp,  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
gieat  value.  I  do  not  know  precisely  the  amount  in 
dollars,  but  it  was  some  hundreds  ;  and  these  were 
speedily  magnified  into  thousands  by  the  astonished 
natives,  whose  eyes  had  never  before  beheld  so  rich 
a  spectacle. 

Mary  Sumner  was  accordingly  the  toast  in  all  the 
country  round— the  golden  chain  added  wonderfully 
to  her  charms — she  was  courted  by  every  body,  and 
had  fairly  her  pick  and  choice  among  the  beaux. — 
She  married.  The  chain  adorned. her  neck  at  the 
wedding — and  the  bridegroom  looked  -most  lovingly 
on  her,  and  on  the  bright  folds  of  that  gay  ornament, 
alternately  ;  "  and  smiled,  and  looked,  and  smiled 
and  looked  again."  For  a  time,  she  wore  it  in  every 
party,  and  was  the  envy  of  her  less  fortunate  com- 
panions; and  although  when  the  first  wonder  wore 
away,  thoy  ridiciiled  it  a  little,  and  leinaiked  that 
Mary's  wedding  and  outfit  was  only  ten  times  more 
costly  to  her  father  than  it  would  have  been,  had  she 
never  seen  the  chain — that  it  made  fine  clothes  ne- 
cessary to  correspond  with  it,  &c.  yet  it  was  easily 
seen  that  the  young  married  couple  bore  themselves 


more  stately,  and  with  greater  self-complacency  than 
was  usual,  on  its  account ;  and  the  young  bride  even 
showed  some  symptoms  of  superior  importance  to- 
wards her  husband,  and  these  proved  that  she  at  least 
did  not  regard  what  others  might  say  or  think. 

Time  passed  away — the  young  people  began  the 
world  genteelly — but  things  did  not  prosper  well. 
The  husband  became  infected  with  sundry  notions 
of  gentility ,  not  altogether  compatible  with  his  cir- 
cumstances. The  chain  became  a  sinking  fund.  It 
brought  one  expense  after  another,  and  yielded  no 
profit ;  for  it  was  a  present,  and  could  not  be  sold  ; 
and  it  turned  out  in  the  end  a  ruinous  affair.  One 
of  the  last  recollections  associated  with  Mary  and 
her  partner,  is  the  sale  of  the  golden  chain,  by  a 
cons'able,  for  a  store  debt,  containing  manv  an  item 
of  silk  and  satin,  and  all  the  ct  ceteras  of  extrava- 
gance. They  left  the  country  soon  after,  in  poverty 
and  mortification. 

The  story  is  short,  and  leaves  the  greater  room  for 
improvement.  VVhenever  I  see  a  poor  person  wrap- 
ped up  in  family  pride,  and  holding  his  head,  full  of 
notions  of  quality,  in  lofty  idleness,  above  the  com- 
mon class,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  golden 
chain,  and  the  consequences  that  grew  out  of  its 
possession. 

When  I  see  a  young  lady  remarkably  handsome 
or  accomplished,  and  priding  herself  on  the  one  or 
the  other,  Hfear  the  lad  who  catches  her  will  catch 
a  golden  chain  into  the  bargain. — Emporium. 

"  A  woman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  virtuous, 
amiable,  and  discreet,  who  commands  respect  from 
every  body  about,  who  behaves  with  reserve  and 
modesty,  who,  in  s.  word,  maintains  the  love  of 
her  person  by  the  esteem  of  her  virtues — «uch  ai.  wo- 
man has  it  in  her  power  to  send  her  admirers,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  the  further  end  of  the  globe  ; 
she  is  able  to  rouse  them  to  battle,  to  glory,  to  death, 
in  short,  to  whatever  she  pleases:  such  an  empire  is 
glorious,  methinks,  to  hold,  and  well  wortli  tho 
trouble  of  purchasing. 

"  Brantorne  takes  notice  that  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  a  young  lady  who  had  a  very  talkative  lovei, 
laid  her  commands  on  him  to  observe  an  absolute  si- 
lence for  an  unlimited  time.  The  lover  obeyed  the 
order  for  two  years,  during  which  time  it  was  tho't, 
that  by  some  accident  or  other,  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  speech  He  happened  one  day  to  be  at  a  pub- 
lic assembly ,  where  he  met  his  mistress,  who  was 
not  known  in  that  quality,  love  being  in  those  days 
conducted  in  a  more  mysterious  manner  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  lady  boasted  that  she  would  cure  him  in- 
stantly, and  did  it  with  a  single  word,  natjiely,  Speak. 
Was  there  not  something  grand  and  heroic  in  this 
passion  What  could  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
do  more,  with  all  its  parade  and  boasting.'  Is  there 
a  woman  in  our  time  who  could  depend  on  so  exact 
a  silence  during  a  single  day  ? — Rousseau's  Emilius. 


It  is  somewhat  questionable,  whether  under  any 
circumstances,  a  life  of  idleness  is  an  innocent  life. 
He  who  is  n'^t  engaged  in  some  useful  employment, 
cannot  certainly  fulfil  the  duty  every  one  owes  ,to 
society  and  his  Maker.  No  elevation,  no  rank  in 
life,  no  wealth,  can  be  disgraced  by  labour.  So  the 
great  Cincinnatus  thought.  A  mistake  has  in  ou^ 
days  crept  into  very  high  company,  viz. — Industry 
is  considered  disgraceful ;  and  Idleness  honorable — 
the  reverse  is  the  motto  of  wisdom. 


THE   CHOICE  OF    A  WIFE. 

The  whole  secret  of  choosing  well  in  matrimony, 
may  be  taught  in  three  words,  viz. — explore  the  char- 
acter. A  violent  love  fit  is  always  the  result  of  ig- 
norance ;  for  there  is  not  a  daughter  of  Eve  that 
has  merit  enough  to  justify  romantick  love,  though 
thousands  and  thousands  may  reasonably  inspire  that 
gentle  estee.m,  which  is  infinitely  better.  A  woman- 
worshipper  and  a  woman-hater  both  derive  their  mis- 
takes from  their  ignorance  of  the  female  world;  for 
if  the  character  of  women  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood, they  would  be  found  too  good  to  be  hated,  and 
yet  not  good  enough  to  be  idolized.— CAr.  Spectator. 
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SALEM: 

TUKSDAY  NOON,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

To  "follow  peace  with  all  men,''  is  a  duty  too  well 
known  to  need  the  proof  of  argument.  The  good  of 
tho  public,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  social  inter- 
course, depend  much  on  the  peaceful  disposition  of 
individuals  ;  this  even  the  light  of  nature  would 
teach  us.  But  we  are  not  left  destitute  of  more  ex- 
plicit directions  ;  revelation,  like  the  sun,  bursts  up- 
on our  benighted  gaze,  and  discoveis  to  our  mental 
vision  the  narrovi?,  but  luminous  path,  in  which  even 
way-faring  men  need  not  err.^  In  the  Scriptures  arc 
numerous  injunctions  to  pursue  an  amicable  conduct 
towards  out  fellow  men.  A  benediction  on  such, 
foil  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour—"  blessed  are  the 
peace-makers."  A  disposition"  such  as  he  inculca- 
ted, will  produce  that  charity,  which  the  Apostle 
places  lastand  highest  in  the  climax  of  virtues.  The 
scriptures  never  justify  a  spirit  of  retaliation  ;  it  is 
our  duty  to  forgive,  and  not  to  condemn;  and  if  we 
forgive  not.,  how  can  we  expect  to  be  forgiven  — 
We  should  also  remember  the  example  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  and  go  and  do  likewise.  But  we  should 
above  all  things,  regard  the  example  of  Him,  who 
came  to  set  us  a  perfect  pattern  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  amiable — at  home  or  abroad,  we  should  study 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  We  should  exam- 
ine ourselves  closely ,  and  see  how  these  things  are 
with  us.  In  the  domestic  circle,  are  we  mild,  gentle 
and  forbearing ;  or  does  our  fretful  and  pettish  dispo- 
sition mar  the  happiness  of  all  our  connexions,  by 
engaging  in  foolish  disputes  and  contentions  ;  ever 
ready  to  cast  fuel  on  a  kindling  £3ame  ?  Abioad,  is 
our  kindness  to  others  conspicuous,  and  is  it  artless 
and  unfeigned  ?  Or  is  it  done,  that  we  may  be  seen 
of  men.  Benevolence  should  so  shine  through  all 
our  works,  that  the  world  may  know,  by  its  mild 
and  heavenly  radiance,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
good  treasure  of  the  heart. 


in°lRVifiG,  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  has 
beautifully  compared  the  endearments  and  consola- 
tions of  the  other  sex, in  times  of  adversity  and  grief, 
to  the  vine,  binding  its  caressing  tendrils  round  the 
Oak.  This  beautiful  thought,  the  Rev.  T  C.  Upham, 
(of  Brunswick,  Mo.)  gives  in  verse  in  the  following 
STANZAS. 
When  from  the  cloud  the  thunder  driven,' 

And  hurl'd  upon  the  mountain  oak, 
Its  tall,  majestic  trunk  has  riven, 

And  all  its  towering  branrhea  broke  : 
Around  that  trunk,  around  those  arms, 

The  tender  vine  caressing  clings, 
And,  wreathing  there  its  softest  charma, 
New  life  and  strength  and  beauty  brings. 

And,  when  the  thunder-bolt  of  wo, 

Has  mark'd  the  sons  of  mortal  birth. 
And,  aiming  at  our  bliss,  the  blow 

Has  riven  and  broke  us  to  the  earth ; 
Then  woman's  love,  a  vine  more  dear, 

As  fondly  wreathes  its  charms  around, 
To  soothe  each  pang,  to  dry  each  tear, 

And  kindly  bind  up  every  wound. 


Real  Discontent. — The  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  Robert  de  Insula,  or  Halieland,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  and  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  Having 
given  his  mother  an  estabUshiiient  suitable  to  his 
own  rank,  and  asking  her  once  when  he  went  to  see 
her,  how  she  fared,  she  answered,  "  Never  worse  !" 
"  What  troubles  thee  said  the  Bishop  :  "hast  thou 
not  men  and  women  enough  to  attend  thee  ?  "Yes," 
quoth  the  old  woman,  "  and  more  than  enough  !  I 
say  to  one — go,  and  he  runs  ;  to  another — come  hi- 
ther, fellow,  and  the  varlot  falls  down  on  his  knees  : 
and,  in  short,  all  things  go  on  so  abominably  smooth, 
that  my  heart  is  bursting  for  something  to  spite  me, 
and  pick  a  quarrel  withal  !" 

Chinese  Seals. — A  Mandarin  Inspector,  from 
whom  a  mandarin  of  a  higher  class,  his  mortal  ene- 
my, had  caused  his  seals  to  be  stolen,  was  apprehen- 
sive that  thi.s  loss  might  involve  the  loss  of  his  place, 
and  perhaps  his  life.  What  did  he  do  to  effect  a  res- 
titution of  this  precious  object '  He  set  fire  to  his 
own  dwelling-  in  the  night,  and  then  in  the  presence 
of  the  bystanders,  saved  a  little  casket  in  which  his 
seals  were  generally  deposited,  and  carried  it  to  his 
enemy,  entreating  that  he  would  take  especial  care 
of  his  charge.  The  mandarin,  in  his  turn,  apprehen- 
sive of  being  accused  with  having  stolen  the  seals, 
was  forced  to  place  them  in  the  box  ;  and  thus  in 
spite  of  himself,  restored  tranquillity  to  the  person 
whom  he  wished  to  ruin. —  [Manners  of  China. 

Astonishing  Performance. — We  have  seen  with- 
in these  few  days  a  specimen  of  fine  writing  from 
the  pen  of  our  townsman  Mr.  Miller,  which  we  are 
sure  has  never  been  equalled.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  silver  sixpence,  he  has  distinctly  and  beautifully 
written  with  a  pen,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  names  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  of  our  Saviour's 
12  apostles,  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  sev- 
en primitive  colours,  tlie  five  mechanical  powers,  the 
five  senses,  the  12  months  of  the  year,  the  names  of 
the  governor,  deputy  governor,  secretary  and  solici- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Efigland,  the  writer's  name  and 
age,  and  having  In  the  centre  a  drawing  of  the  Glas- 
gow city  arms, —  Glasgow  Herald. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Journal. 
LINES 

Written  in  a  Young  Lady's  Album, 
The  brilliant  charms  that  maidens  prize, 
Are  transient,  not  enduring  things; 
Old  age  will  dim  the  brightest  eyes, 
Time  shakes  grey  tresses  from  his  wings. 

The  limbs  will  fail. 

The  cheek  grow  pale; 
The  Negro  and  Circassian  must 
Assume  one  color  in  the  dust. 

In  summer  days  the  groves  are  green, 
And  fragrant  blossoms  deck  the  trees; 
But  Autumn  spoils  their  glories  sheon, 
And  leaves  them  naked  to  the  breeze. 
The  branches  tall 
By  Boreas  fall; 
•  They  wither  on  the  earth  below, 
And  Winter  buries  them  in  snow. 

So  on  the  glowing  oheek  of  Youth 
The  lillies  blow,  the  roses  bloora; 
But  hear  once  more  this  oft  told  truth. 
They  tinge  their  lustre  in  tho  tomb. 

In  church-yard  laid 

The  roses  fade; 
The  lips  of  love,  the  bosom  warm, 
Cold  Death  assigns  to  feed  the  worm. 

TOM  MOORE,  Jr.,  Poet  Lauieat. 


inrThe  Essex  South  Conference  of  Churches  will 
meet  in  this  town  to-morrow.  The  meeting  (or  busi- 
ness will  be  in  the  Chapel  of  the  South  Church,  at  9 
o'clock,  a.  m.  a  public  meeting  will  be  held,  at 
half  past  10,  in  the  South  Meeting  House,  when  a 
narrative  ofthe  state  of  religion,  within  the  precinct 
and  connection  ofthe  Conference,  will  be  given,  and 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  Domestic  Missions  will 
be  delivered  by  Rev  Dr  Beecher.  In  the  afternoon 
at  2 o'clock,  a  Discourse  will  be  delivered,  at  the  same 
place,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blagden,  of  Brighton,  and  a  con- 
tribution taken  for  Domestic  Missions  ;  after  which 
the  administration  of  tho  Lord's  Supper  will  be  atten- 
ded. 

On  tho  oveningofthe  same  day,  at7o'clock,  it  is 
expected  a  Discourse  will  be  delivered  in  the  Taber- 
nacle by  Dr.  Beecher. 

(D'Ordination. — To-morrow,  Mr.  R.  Everett 
PattisOn,  lately  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  \^Merville  College,  vi'iU  be  ordain- 
ed as  Pastor  ofthe  islfond  Baptist  Church  and  Soci- 
ety in  this  town.  The  services  to  commence  at  2  o'- 
clock in  the  afternoon.  Sarmrm  by  the  Rov  Mr. 
Going,  of  Worcester  O^Tho  side  pews,  and  the 
galleries,  will  be  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ladies — and  pews  specially  appropriated  for  the 
Clergy. 


M.4.RRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  the  Rev  Mr 
Willis,  Mr  William  Lufkin  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Howard. 

At  Lynn,  Mr  Samuel  Caldwell,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Clarrage  ;  Mr.  John  Hepsinstall,  to  Miss  Debo- 
rah J.  Page. 

At  Gloucester,  Capt.  Samuel  Chickering,  of 
Charlest'ivvn,  to  Miss  Lucy  C.  Pulsifer. 

In  Squam,  Mr.  Horatio  Babson,  to  Miss  Mary 
Poole. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  Mr  Harvey  Vina'l, 
merchant,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Stickney,  daughter 
of  William  Stickney,  Esq.  of  this  town. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  .Mrs  Susan  Oby  aged  40  years. 
Mr  Isaac  Shreve,  aged  52. 

Yesterday  nfternoon,  Henry  Williams,  youngest 
child  of  Ml .  Elijah  Porter.  Funeral  this  afternoon 
at  4'clock,  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  Williams' 
street.    Relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend. 

Last  night,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  Miss  Anna 
Eveleth,  aged  40.  Funeral  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  half  past  3  o'clock,  from  the  dwelling  house  of 
Mr.  John  Chapman,  in  Summer  street.  Relatives 
and  friends  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  Beverly,  Miss  Lucy  Young,  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Young,  jun.  aged  18  yeaia. — An  infant  son 
of  Albert  Thorndike,  Esq  aged  12  months.— Israel 
T.  Wallis,  aged  3  years,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Wallis; — he  was  found  dead  in  oneofhia 
grandfather's  tan  vats,  supposed  to  havo  fallen  ia 
while  at  play. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  William  Clarrage,  jun.  aged  48. — 
Mrs  Bethiah  Rhodes,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes, 
aged  49.  Mi.ss  Lydia  N.  Chadwell,  aged  20.  Also 
a  child  of  Mr.  Joseph  Goldsmith,  jun.  aged  13  mo. 
and  a  child  of  Mr.  George  Jackson,  aged  18  months. 

In  Gloucester,  Miss  Sarah  Riggs,  aged  29.  A 
child  of  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Rogers,  aged  10  months. 

In  Mobile,  in  July  last,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  jun. 
late  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  aged  22. 

In  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Edmund  W.  Barker,  aged 
45. — Mr.  Leonard  Bodwell,  a  native  of  Methuen, 
Mass.  aged  25. 

Lost  at  sea,  May  10,  from  the  schooner  Ann  Eliza 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr  Henry  P.  Call,  aged  34,  of  Mar- 
blehead. 

On  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  February  last,  Mr  Wil- 
liam James  Brown,  of  this  town,  first  officer  of  schr 
Fredonia. 
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THE  FOUJVT. 


[From  the  Essex  Gazette.] 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE. 

"  It  has  been,  as  it  were,  especiully  rendered  unto  me,  and 
made  plain  and  legible,  to  my  understanding,  that  a  great 
worship  is  going  on  among  the  things  of  God."  GRALT. 
The  Ocean  looketh  up  to  Heaven, 

As  'twere  a  living  thing — 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

In  ceaseless  worslaipping. 
They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand, 

As  bends  the  human  knee, — 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band. 
The  priesthood  of  the  sea. 
,      They  pour  the  glittering  treasures  out, 
Which  in  the  deep  have  birth, 
And  chant  their  awful  hymns  about 
The  watching  hills  of  Earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 

From  every  mountain-shrine, 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 

That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 
The  mists  are  lifted  from  tl^rills, 

Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer. 
They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills 

As  doing  homage  there. 
The  forest  tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen. 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  passed 

On  nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  fallen  world, 

Even  as  repentant  love  ;  < 
Ere  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurl'd, 

They  fade  in  light  above. 
The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  vvith  the  spirit-march 

Of  messengers  of  prayer. 
The  gentle  moon — the  kindling  sun — 

The  many  stars  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  burn  Earth's  incense  on — 

The  altar  fires  of  Heaven  ! 

J.  G.  Whittier. 


PARTING  WORDS. 

FROM  'songs  of  THE  AFFECTIONS/  BV  MRS.  HEMANS. 

"One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free." 
Leave  me,  oh  !  leave  me  ! — unto  all  below. 

Thy  presence  binds  me  with  too  deep  a  spell : 
Thou  mak'st  these  mortal  regions,  whence  I  go. 
Too  mighty  in  their  loveliness — farewell. 

That  I  may  part  in  peace  ! 

Leave  me  !  thy  footstep  with  its  lightest  sound, 
The  very  shadow  of  thy  waving  hair. 

Wake  in  my  soul  a  feeling  too  profound. 
Too  strong,  for  aught  that  loves  and  dies,  to  bear. 

Oh  !  bid  the  conflict  cease. 

I  hear  thy  whisper — and  the  warm  tears  gush 
Into  mine  eyes,  the  quick  pulse  thrills  my  heart ; 

Thou  bidd'st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hush, 
The  still  submission  from  my  thougiits  depart. 

Dear  one  !  this  must  not  be  ! 

The  past  looks  on  me,  from  thy  mournful  eye, 
The  beauty  of  our  free  and  vernal  days. 

Our  communings  with  sea,  and  hill,  and  sky — 
Oh  !  take  that  bright  world  from  my  spirit's  gaze  ! 

Thou  art  all  earth  to  me  ! 

Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  room, 
The  jas'mine  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bee  ; 

Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gloom  ! 
They  speak  of  life,  of  summer,  and  of  thee — 

Too  much — and  death  is  here  ! 

Doth  our  own  spring  make  happy  music  now  ! 
From  the  old  beech-roots  flashing  into  day  ? 


LADIES'  MlSCjELLANY. 


Are  the  broad  lilies  imaged  in  its  flow .'' 

— Alas  !  vain  thoughts  '.  that  fondly  thus  can  stray 
From  the  dread  hour  so  near  ! 

If  I  could  but  draw  courage  from  the  light 
Of  thy  clear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless  ! 

— Not  now  !  'twill  not  be  now  I — my  aching  sight 
Drinks  from  that  fount  a  flood  of  tenderness. 

Bearing  all  strength  away  ! 

Leave  me!  thou  com'sl  between  my  heart  and  heav'n! 

I  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die, 
Why  must  our  souls  thus  love,  and  thus  be  riven? 

— Return  '. — thy  parting  wakes  mine  agony  ! 

Oh  !  yet  a  while  delay  1 


From  Pollok's  "  Course  of  Time." 

THE  WOMAN   OF  FASHION. 

Small  hei  ambition  was — but  strange 
The  distaff",  needle,  all  domestic  cares. 
Religion,  children,  husband,  home,  were  things 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of ;  bitter  drugs 
That  sickened  her  soul.    1'he  house  of  wanton  mirth 
And  revelry,  the  mask,  the  dance,  she  loved — 
And  in  their  service  soul  and  body  spent 
Most  cheerfully  :  a  little  admiration. 
Or  true,  or  false,  no  matter  which,  pleas'd  her. 
And  o'er  the  wreck  of  fortune  lost,  and  health, 
And  peace,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss 
Lost,  made  her  sweetly  smile  ;  she  was  convinced 
That  God  had  made  her  greatly  out  of  taste. 
And  took  much  pains  to  make  herself  anew. 
Bedaubed  with  paint,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
Of  curious  selection — gaudy  toy  ! 
A  show  unpaid  for,  paying  to  be  seen! 
As  beggar  by  the  way,  most  humbly  asking 
The  alms  of  public  gaze — she  went  abroad  . 
Folly  admired,  and  indication  gave 
Of  envy  ;  cold  civility  made  bows. 
And  smoothly  flattered  ;  wisdom  shook  bis  head  ; 
And  laughter  shaped  his  lip  into  a  smile  ; 
Sobriety  did  stare  ;  forethought  grew  pale  ; 
And  modesty  hung  down  the  head  and  blushed  ; 
And  pity  wept,  as  on  the  frothy  surge 
Of  fashion  tossed,  she  pass'd  them  by,  like  sail 
Before  some  devilish  blast,  and  got  no  time 
To  think,  and  never  thought,  till  on  the  rock 
She  dashed,  of  ruin,  anguish  and  despair. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  WOMAN. 

O  how  unlike  this  giddy  thing  in  Time  ! 
And  at  the  day  of  judgment  how  unlike  ! 
The  modest,  meek,  retiring  dame.    Her  hou.se 
Was  ordered  well  ;  her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life — who,  rising  up  in  honor,  called 
Her  blest.    Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home, 
And  hear  reflected  from  her  husband's  praise, 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye. 
His  piaise  alone,  and  faithful  love,  and  trust 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enougli  for  her. 
Yet  who  that  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
With  earnest  benedictions  on  her  steps 
Attend,  could  from  obeisance  keep  his  eye. 
Or  tongue  from  due  applause.    In  virtue  fair, 
Adorned  with  modesty,  and  matron  grace 
Unspeakable,  and  love — her  face  was  like 
The  light,  most  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man  ; 
Refreshing  most,  most  honoured,  most  desired, 
Of  all  he  saw  in  the  dim  world  below. 
As  morning,  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks, 
And  on  the  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walk'd, 
Or  Zion  hill — so  glorious  was  her  path  ; 
Old  men  beheld,  and  did  her  reverence, 
And  bade  their  daughters  look,  and  take  from  her 
Example  of  their  future  life  :  the  young 
Admired,  and  new  resolve  of  virtue  made. 
And  none  'who  was  her  husband'  asked;  his  air 
Serene,  and  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
Of  inward  satisfaction,  as  he  passed 
The  crowd,  or  sat  among  the  elders,  told. 
In  holiness  complete,  and  in  the  robes 
Of  saving  righteousness,  arrayed  for  heaven, 
How  fair,  that  day,  among  the  fair  she  stood  ! 
How  lovely  on  the  eternal  hills  her  steps  ! 


'^' JESUS  WEPT." 

What  a  touching  idea  does  this  short  text  convey 
of  the  melting  tenderness  and  warm  affection  of  our 
compassionate  Saviour.  He  wept,  because  the  tomb 
had  shrouded!  his  friend  from  his  sight,  though  he 
knew  that  at  the  sound  of  his  all-quickening  voice, 
the  icy  fetters  which  bound  liiiu  would  be  broken,, 
and  he  would  walk  forth  to  life,  light  and  liberty. 

Let  the  votaries  of  a  chilling  philosophy  stifle  ev- 
ery warm  and  tender  emotion  until  they  have  no 
longer  any  to  stifle;  let  apathy  and  selfishness  take 
entire  possession  of  their  souls;  let  them  look  on 
the  dying  agomes  of  a  friend  without  sympathy,  and 
follow  him  to  his  lone  grav^e  without  tears — but  such 
a  revolting  system  shall  not  com*  nigh  us,  since  the 
Saviour  of  a  lost  world  has  exhibited  in  liis  holy  and 
blessed  life,  all  its  lovely  charities  in  their  highest 
perfection,  bemg  without  sin.  He  not  only  permits 
us  to  weep  when  friends  depart,  but  has  himself  con- 
secrated the  tears  we  shed  by  weeping  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus.  But  tho'  we  sorrow,  it  must  be  in  sub- 
mission ;  our  grief  must  be  calm  and  subdued,  like 
that  of  the  S  iviour.  We  may  often  go  to  their 
graves  to  weep,  but  the  spot  should  be  chiefly  pre- 
cious to  us,  because  there  we  may  hold  more  tender 
and  intimate  communion  with  him,  who  has  hallow- 
ed the  grave  by  his  preseace,  has  now  the  keys  of 
death,  and  with  his  mighty  arm  will  surely  unlock 
the  prison-house  in  which  our  loved  ones  repose. — 
Oh,  to  what  high  and  heavenly  hopes  has  he  begot- 
ten us  again  by  his  Gospel  !  Ever  since  the  day  in 
which  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  have  his 
followers  hf>d- the  pledge  and  assurance,  that  in  the 
morning  of  the  resuriection,  they ,  with  their  friends^ 
shall  be  raised  to  the  life  immortal. 

Let  us  then,  when  weeping  over  the  grave  of  a 
beloved  friend, 

"  Which  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile, 
"  Divides  us  but  a  little  while," 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  the  bending 
compassion  ot  our  Great  High  Priest,  who  is-  touch- 
ed with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Let  us  not 
feel  it  wrong  to  weep,  for  "Jesus  wept."  Above  allf 
let  us  humble  ourseives  under  his  chastising  hands, 
feeling  that  his  tenderness  never  would  have  permit- 
ted him  to  afl[iict  us,  had  he  not  seen  that  we  greatly 
needed  correction.  Let  us  pray  that  the  death  of 
this  beloved  one  may  bind  our  hearts  more  closely  to 
him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Let  us  re- 
solve, through  his  grace  assisting,  that  we  will  no 
longer  cling  so  closely  to  the  perishing  things  of 
earth,  but  cleave  ihore  entirely,  in  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  to  him,  who  if  we  are  faithful  unto  death,  will 
finally  give  us  a  crown  of  life. 

No  soft  emotion  of  the  soul, 

Forbade  our  pattern  and  our  head. 

He  did  not  e'en  his  gtiei  control. 
When  Lazarus  lay  in  his  cold  bed. 

Nor  will  he  chide  the  tender  tear. 

Which  falls  when  our  loved  friends  depart. 

If  with  a  child-like  holy  fear. 

We  kiss  the  hand  which  wounds  our  heart. 

And  O  !  when  o'er  their  graves  we  bend, 

Be  it  to  us  a  sacred  hour, 
And  gratitude  to  Him  ztscend. 

Who  died  to  save  us  from  its  power.  E. 
Philadeljjhia  Recorder. 

The  retailer  of  scandal  is  more  contemptible  than 
the  irwentor.  He  plays  a  secondary  part,  and  ha» 
just  malice  enough  to  propagate,  what  he  has  not 
the  genius  to  invent. 


[□'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  havs  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send- 
ing to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub- 
scriptions, and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers' are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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From  tlip  Bower  of  Taste. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  The  misty  garniture  of 
twilight  had  subsided  from  heaven — the  stars  flashed 
with  their  own  peculiar  wavy  brightness — and  the 
swelling  silver  moon  went  with  an  imperial  majesty 
among  the  constellations. 

"Come,  Stanley— will  you  walk  this  evening  ? — 
There  is  a  beautiful  retreat  on  the  hill  there,  d'ye 
see — green  trees  and  bushes— all  very  green,  and 
pecuUarly  apropos  for  a  melancholy — Come.  (  say." 

"  1  will,  George,"  replied  Stanley,  hesitatingly, 
"  ay,  I'll  go,  since  you  desire  it.  I  atri  melancholy — 
very — very  sad  indeed.    Do  you  know  why 
4       <<  No— if  I  do,  I'll  be  hanged." 

At  this  moment  they  had  gained  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  they  both  stood  as  it  were  entranced,  by  the 
silent,  deep  magnificence  of  nature  sleeping. 

"Look!"  said  Stanley  with  enthusiasm,  "away 
there,  where  the  moon  is  filling  the  wilderness  with 
bright  spirits  ! — and  the  lake  between  the  hills — it  is 
learning  to  be  like  heaven,  with  its  still  blue  bosom, 
its  mimic  inoon ,  and  stars! — and  these  dewdrops, 
clinging,  trembling  and  shining  on  the  bent  grass, 
what  are  they  ?  tears,  that  fall  from  invisible  spirits 

over  the  funeral  of  the  sun"  

"  Hold,  for  mercy's  sake  !"  sa'd  George.  "  1  have 
forgotten  to  bring  my  dictionary — and,"'  added  he,  in 
a  melancholy  tone,  "  I  consented  to  come  here  only 
to  have  a  little  conversation,  and  say — farewell." 

"Ah!  what  now  any  thing  new,  George  ?  Tell 
me." 

"  My  reasons  are  not  entirely  new  ;  yet  the  confir- 
mation I  have  recently  received  of  old  suspicions,  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  compels  me  to  withdraw  my 
friendship  and  soe-ety  from  Mr.  Stanley.  1  shall  go 
to  the  south,  in  a  few  days." 

"  What  do  you  mean  '  Are  you  serious.'  Do 
you  talk  calmly  of  parting?  Sliall  we,  who  have 
been  over  the  ocean,  and  the  great  universe,  knit 
firmly  together  by  the  cords  of  friendship  and  alfec- 
tion.talk  coolly  now  of  separation  .''' 

"  I  am  not  capricious,  Stanley — you  know  I  am 
not;  nor  would  I  lightly  rend  the  sunny  bonds  ot 
friendship,  leaving  unlovely  darkness  ;  yet  you  are 
constantly  destroying  my  liappiness— perhaps  un- 
wittingly— but  it  is  so.    Do  you  know  Helen  Gray'" 

"  Helen  Gray  !  Do  you.  know  her,  George.'  "rell 
me!"  said  Stanley,  seizing  the  hand  of  George,  and 
looking  into  his  face  with  a  terrible  expression  of 
eounleaance. 

"  Ay,  Stanley,  I  know  her — I  thought!  knew  her 
ten  years  since  ;  but  she  is  deceitful — I  know  her 
now  !  She  once  promised  to  be  mine  or  Death's — 
and  before  we  went  away  together,  she  gave  me  a 
miniature  of  herself — did  you  not  know  it — here  it 
is — heaven,  how  beautiful  !  methinks  I  could  love 
her  even  now,  false  as  she  is  !  I  did  not  speak  of 
my  aiFection  for  her,  even  to  my  dearest  friends,  for 
it  was  very  holy"  

At  this  moment,  young  Stanley,  whose  life  itself 
rested  on  the  thought  of  Helen's  love,  seemed  to  be 
overcome  by  str.'^ngely  painful  emotions,  and  sunk  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  upon  the  ground. 

George,  alarmed,  and  forgetful  of  his  own  sor- 
rows, hastened  to  ti^e  assistance  of  his  friend;  and 
bringing  some  water  from  a  spring  that  gurgled  mu- 
sically down  the  rocks,  he  sprinkled  his  features, 
and  was  soon  cheered  by  returning  animation. 

Yet  all  was  not  right  within — he  did  not  wake,  as 
be  had  been  wont,  to  the  embraces  of  friendship,  or 
from  a  dream  of  love — there  was  darkness  in  his  bo- 
som— and  in  his  brain — and  the  distant  unfeeling 
moon  pained  his  eyes,  as  he  raised  the»ra  to  look  on 
George.  At  this  instant,  the  moonbeams  flashed  on 
the  crystal  of  a  mmiature,  which  bang  uncorered  on 


his  breast — and  which  he  had  not  before  observed. 
George  begged  to  look  at  it — he  looked,  but  made 
no  remark — the  light  was  indistinct,  and  as  Stanley 
was  out  of  danger,  he  turned  away,  and  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands,  sat  down  upon  a  stone  in  deep  re- 
flection. Starting  at  length  from  his  reflection,  he 
exclaimed,  as  it  it  were  possible  that  he  might  be 
mistaken — 

"  Stanley — that  miniature — is  it  of  Helen — did  she 
give  it  you  .'    1  could  not  see." 

"  Yes,  'twas  but  a  short  time  since.  And,  by  hea- 
ven, 'tis  strange  !  she  cannot  be  so  deceitful  as  to 
love  you — it  is  mere  friendship,  George,  not  love, 
that  she  feels  for  you — (the  wild  unearthly  laugh  of 
George  half  interrupted  him) — she  told  me  that  she 
had  seen  you,  and  hoped  she  possessed  your  friend- 
ship— and  told  me  so  too,  when  my  suspicions  were 
all  awake,  after  I  had  heard  of  your  attachment — yet 
1  could  discover  no  agitation — nay,  her  sweet  voice 
was  calm  and  unbroken  as  the  breathings  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  think  ve  1  could  be  deceived  at  such  a 
time — and  she  renewed  her  promises  of  affection. — 
This  night  1  saw  her  in  greater  loveliness  than"  

"  Ha  I  this  night?''  cried  George,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  This  night — she  was  hovering  like  a  beautiful 
spirit  around  the  bed  of  sickness,  ministering  life  in 
every  smile,  and  obedient  even  to  the  unspoken 
wish  of  her  beloved  mother — and  then  methought 
there  was  a  voiceless  language  by  which  pure  spirits 
held  unheard  communion.'' 

"  Was  it  this  night '  It  is  only  two  days  since  she 
wrote  me  from  the  Springs — there  is  some  blessed 
mystery  in  this — that  miniature,  Stanley,  lot's  see  it, 
will  you 

"  Here,"  said  Stanley,  taking  the  precious  imago 
trom  his  bosom,  and  reaching  it  to  George  with  a 
trembling  hand. 

George  compared  it  with  the  one  in  his  possession, 
and  dropping  them  both,  exclaimed — 

"  Thank  heaven  !  it  is  not  her — where  is  she — 
your  angel .'    Does  she  reside  in  town  .'" 

"  Yes — what  is  it  .' — not  her  ?  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  !       *     ■  * 

Indeed  it  was  not  her — by  a  singularcoincider.es 
they  had  ignorantly  loved  girls  of  the  same  name.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  girls  were  cousins,  and  Helen 
Gray,  from  whom  George  had  received  a  letter  dated 
at  the  Springs,  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  passed 
through  the  village,  without  the  knowledge  of  Stan- 
ley, and  had  visited  her  cousin,  and  that  George  had 
been  seen  walking  with  her — which  gave  rise  to  the 
unlucky  rumour. 

Truth,  however,  as  a  rising  sun,  dissolved  the 
'  Mist,'  and  they  separated,  with  greater  love  for 
each  other,  and  for  those  better  portions  of  mortality, 
from  whom  they  had  been  so  nearly  broken. 


RUSSIAN  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 
From  Dr.  Granville's  Work  on  Russia.— [Just  pub- 
lished.] 

"Ivan  Ivanovitch  and  Prascovia  Constaxtinovna 
IvanofF,  humbly  request  the  favor  sf  your  attendance 
to  the  marriage  ceremony  of  their  daughter  Anna 
ivanowna,  with  Nicholai  Deraetrivich  Borissow,  and 
to  the  dinner  table,  this  November  the  13th  day,  in 
the  year  1827,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

On  the  embossed  border  of  the  card,  delicately 
edged  with  rose  colour,  the  emblematic  figure  ofHy- 
men  was  represented  on  the  one  side  standing  under 
a  palm  tree,  between  the  sleeping  dogs  of  fidelity, 
and  inviting  from  the  other  side  the  figures  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  I  learned  that  the  parties 
were  wealthy  Russian  hemp  commission  agents,  and 
most  excellent  people ;  and  as  such  an  invitation 


promised  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  church  marriage  ceremony,  of  which  I  had  read 
so  many  dissimilar  accounts,  1  gladly  accepted  it. 

At  two  the  friends  of  the  parties  assembled  from 
all  quarters  in  the  winter  church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, in  the  Vassileiostrow,  where  a  great  concourse 
of  people  had  already  been  collected  round  the  chor- 
isters or  chanters;  who,  in  the  most  delightful  man- 
ner imaginable,  and  in  the  fuga  Btylo;  were  singing 
hymns,  mixing  with  skilful  combination  the  oopranos 
and  bass  voices. 

The  officiating  priest,  decked  in  his  rich  church 
vestments,  accompanied  by  the  deacon,  advanced 
from  the  sanctuary  towards  the  door  of  entrance  in- 
to the  church,  and  there  received  the  pair  about  to 
be  made  happy,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  lighted  ta- 
per, making  at  the  same  time  the  sign  of  the  cross 
thrice  on  their  foreheads,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  nave.  Incense  was  scattered  be- 
fore them,  while  maids,  splendidly  attired,  walked 
between  the  paranymphy,  or  bridegroom  and  bride. 
Tlife  Greek  church  requires  not  the  presence  of  eith- 
er of  the  parents  of  the  bride  on  such  an  occasion. 
Is  it  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  voluntarily  surren- 
derinsi  their  child  to  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  her 
blood  ?  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  table  on  which 
were  deposited  the  rings,  and  before  which  the  priest 
halted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  litany,  wherein  the 
choristers  assisted,  and  from  which  he  pronounced, 
in  a  loud  and  impressive  voice,  the  following  prayer, 
his  face  being  turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  placed  immediately  behind 
him,  holding  their  lighted  tapers  : — 

"  O  Eternal  God, — thou  who  didst  collect  together 
the  scattered  atoms  by  wondrous  union,  and  didst 
join  them  by  an  indissoluble  tie  ;  who  didst  bless 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  make  them  heirs  of  thy 
promise  ;  give  thy  blessing  unto  these  thy  servants, 
and  g  lide  them  in  every  good  work  :  Fo;  tiiou  art 
the  merciful  God,  the  lover  of  mankind,  and  to  thee 
we  offer  up  our  praise  now  and  forever,  ev*"  —  ' 
ages  of  ages."  "'I'O 

The  priest  next  turning  round  +-  ti,p  .  , 

sed  them,  and  taking  the  -       r        ,  ?  u'^"^' 
one  o  each,  begmn..:  fhe  man,  and  proclaim 

ed  alo^id  that  '^,,3^  ^^.^.j  betrothed,  "  now  and  fo^- 
^-^"^  of  ages,"  which  declaration  he 
re,,eated  thrice  to  them,  while  they  mutually  ex- 
changed the  rings  an  equal  number  of  times.  The 
rings  \ver6  now  again  surrendered  to  the  priest  who 
crossed  the  forehead  of  the  couple  with  them  and 
put  them  on  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  of  each- 
and  turning  to  the  sanctuary,  read  another  impres- 
sive part  of  the  service,  in  which  an  allusion  is  made 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  the  Holy  Testament 
where  a  ring  is  mentioned  as  the  pledge  of  union' 
honour  and  power  ;  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  "  bless 
the  espousals  of  thy  servants,  Anna  Ivanowna  and 
Nicholai  Demetrivich,  and  confirm  them  in  the  holy 
union  ;  for  thou  in  the  beginning,  didst  create  them 
tnale  and  female,  and  appoint  the  woman  for  help  to 
the  man,  and  for  the  succession  of  mankind  Go 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  has  set  forth  thy  truth 
upon  thine  inheritance,  and  thy  promise  upon  thy 
servants  our  fathers,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  from 
generation  to  generation,  upon  this  servant,  and  this 
thine  handmaid,  and  establish  the  espousals  made 
between  them,  in  fidelity  and  unity,  in  truth  and 
love,  and  let  thine  angel  go  before  them  to  guide 
them  all  the  days  of  their  life." 

The  priest  now  taking  hold  of  the  hands  of  both 
parties,  led  them  forward,  and  caused  them  to  stand 

on  a  silken  carpet,  which  lay  spread  before  them.  

The  congregation  usually  watch  this  moment  with 
intense  curiosity,  for  it  is  augured  that  the  party 
which  first  steps  on  the  rich  brocade  will  hare  the 
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r-ADIEg»  MISCELLANY. 


mastery  over  the  other  through  life.  In  the  present 
case,  our  bride  secured  possession  of  this  prospeclive 
privilege  with  modest  forwardness.  Twosilve.  Im- 
perial crowns  were  next  produced  by  a  layman, 
which  the  priest  took,  and  first  blessing  the  bride- 
groom, placed  one  of  them  on  his  head,  while  the 
other,  destined  for  the  bride,  was  merely  held  over 
her  head  by  a  friend,  lest  its  admirable  striicture, 
raised  by  Charles,  the  most  fashionable  ptrroquier 
of  the  capital,  employed  on  this  occasion,  should  be 
disturbed.  That  famed  artist  had  successfully  blen- 
ded the  spotless  flower,  emblematic  of  innocence, 
with  the  rich  tresses  of  the  bride,  which  were  farther 
embellished  by  a  splendid  tiara  of  large  diamonds. 
Her  white  satin  robe,  from  the  hands  of  Mademoi- 
selle Louise,  gracefully  pencilling  the  contours  of  her 
bust,  was  gathered  around  her  waist  by  a  zone,  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  which  fastened  to  her  side 
a  bouquet  of  white  flowers. 

The  common  cup  being  now  brought  to  the  priest, 
ho  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  took 
a  sip  from  its  contents  thrice,  and  transferred  it  to 
her  who  was  to  be  his  mate,  for  a  repetition  of  the 
same  ceremony.  After  a  short  pause,  and  some 
prayers  from  the  responser,  in  which  tlje  choristers 
joined  with  musical  notes,  the  priest  took  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  by  the  hand,  their  friends  holding 
their  crowns,  and  walked  with  them  round  the  desk 
thrice,  having  both  their  riglit  hands  last  in  his,  from 
West  to  East,  saying — 

"  Exult,  O  Isaiah  !  for  a  virgin  has  conceived  E^nd 
brought  foith  a  son,  Emmanuel,  God  and  man  ;  the 
East  is  his  name.  Him  do  we  magnify,  and  call  the 
Virgin  blessed  !" 

Then  taking  off  the  bridegroom's  crown,  he  said 
as  follows — 

"  Be  thou  nngnified,  O  bridegroom,  as  Abraham  ! 

Be  ihou  blessed  as  Isaac,  and  multiplied  as  Jacob, 

walking  in  peace,  and  performing  the  commandment 

of  God  in  righteousness.'' 

In  removing  the  bride's  crown,      exclaimed — 
"And  be  thou  magnified,  O  bride,  as  Sarah  !  Be 

thou  joyful  as  Rebecca,  and  multiplied  as  Rachael  ; 

delighting  in  thine  (  wn  husband,  and  observing  the 

bounds  of  the  law,  according  to  the  o-ood  pleasure  of 

God." 

The  ceremony  now  drew  to  its  conclusion,  the 
tapers  were  extinguished,  and  taken  from  the  bride 
and  briuc;;'room,  who  walking  towards  the  holy 
screen,  were  dismissed  by  the  priest,  received  the 
congiaiLilations  cf  the  company,  and  saluted  each 
other. 

A  BACHELOR'S  COi-»TESSION. 
The  first  young  lady  with  whom  I  was  particular- 
ly interested,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  con- 
siderable property  and  respectable  connexions.  She 
was  intelligent  and  unassuming,  possessed  great 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  an  easy  and  fiiscinating 
address.  For  several  weeks  I  fondly  hoped  and  be- 
lieved the  long  wished-fot  "good"  was  obtained. — 
But  as  my  brief  acquaintance  in  the  family  ripened 
into  an  intimacy,  I  at  length  discovered  that  my 
idol,  though  a  farvier' s  daughter,  was  wholly  unin- 
itiated in  the  mysteries  of  domestic  management. 

A  dark  cloud  immediately  gathered  over  my  hy- 
meneal prospects,  and  threatened  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  my  fondly  cherished  hopes.  Painful  as  was 
the  efl'ort,  I  resolved  on  an  immediate  and  final  a- 
bandonment  of  the  pursuit,  unless,  indeed,  by  great 
gentleness,  she  could  be  reclaimed.  Thus  determi- 
ned, I  sought  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  economy  into  conversation,  without 
very  distinctly  intimating  my  own  opinion,  endeav- 
ouring to  elicit  hers.  After  some  little  hesitation, 
she  frankly  avowed  her  conviction,  that  it  was 
grossly  indelicate  for  a  lady  of  fashionable  education 
to  superintend  in  person,  domestic  concerns,  and 
that  she  had  come  to  the  settled  conclusion  never 
to  appear  in  her  kitchen.  I  cordially  thanked  her 
for  this  full  and  frank  disclosuio  of  her  sentiments, 
and  as  frankly  communicated  my  deliberate  resolu- 
tion not  to  make  any  person  mistress  of  my  family, 
who  would  not  be  nflistress  of  my  kitchen.  After  play- 


ing off  a  few  arts  of  coquetry,  as  signs  and  tears,  and 
of  diplomacy ,  as  regrets  and  unchangeable  opinions, 
the  negotiation  was  terminated.  Her  mother,  at 
this  moment,  coming  in,  bearing  her  arms  full  of 
wood,  not  a  little  increased  my  disgust  at  the  above 
sentiment,  and  hastened  my  departure,  in  bidding 
her  farewell  1  expressed  an  earnest  wish,  that  she 
might  never  experience  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  indulging  such  high-toned  and  ruinous  doctrines. 
I  could  not  forget  her,  and  often  inquired  of  my 
friends  near  her,  after  her  welfare.  She  soon  after 
married  a  young  meichant  in  fair  business,  and  car- 
ried her  high  notions  into  full  operation.  The  con- 
sequences may  be  easily  guessed.  With  extrava- 
gant furniture,  numerous  servants,  and  attendant 
expenses,  her  husband's  affairs  became  embarrassed, 
and  his  creditors  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
their  debts.  Hoping  to  find  a  reformation  in  his 
domestic  management,  they  delayed  pressing  him 
till  hope  had  fled,  when  they  seized  his  effects,  and 
the  high-minded  and  accomplished  Zelia  had  the 
mortificatioi^j  of  returning  to  her  father  s  house,  in 
one  short  year,  a  victim  to  her  concwits. 


TIT  FOR  TAT, 

QR,  THE   COQUETTE  PUNISHED, 
By  S,  VVoodvvoith. 
Ellen  was  fair,  and  knew  it  too, 
As  other  village  beauties  do. 

Whoso  mirrors  never  lie  ; 
Secure  from  any  swain  she  chose, 
She  smiled  on  half  a  doxen  beaux, 
And  reckless  of  a  lover's  woes; 
She  cheated  these,  and  taunted  those, 
For  how  could  any  one  suppose 

A  clown  would  take  her  eye. 

But  whispers  through  the  village  ran, 
That  Edgar  was  the  happy  man, 

The  maid  design'd  to  bless. 
For  wheresoever  moved  the  fair. 
The  youth  was  like  her  shadow  there, 
And  rumor  boldly  match'd  the  pair, 

For  village  folks  will  guess. 

Edgar  did  love,*but  still  delay'd 
To  make  confession  to  the  maid, 

So  bashful  was  the  youth  ; 
But  let  the  flame  in  secret  burn, 
Certain  of  meeting  areturn. 
When  from  his  lips  the  fjiir  should  learr^ 

Officially  the  truth. 

At  length,  one  morn  to  taste  the  air. 
The  youth  and  maid,  in  one-horse  chair, 

A  long  excursion  took. 
Edgar  had  nerv  d  his  bashful  l^eart, 
The  sweet  confession  to  impart, 
For  ah  !  suspense  had  caus'd  a  smat 

He  could  no  longer  brook. 

He  drove,  nor  slacken'd  once  his  rein, 
Till  Hempstead's  wide  extended  plain, 

Seem'd  join'd  to  skies  above. 
Nor  house,  nor  tree,  nor  shrub  was  near, 
The  wide  and  dreary  scene  to  cheer, 
Nor  soul  within  ten  miles  to  hear. 
And  still  poor  Edgar's  silly  fear 

Forbade  to  speak  of  love. 

At  last  one  desperate  effort  broke 
The  bashful  spell,  and  Edgar  spoke 

With  most  persuasive  tone; 
Recounted  past  attentions  o'er, 
And  then  by  all  that's  lovely  swore, 
That  he  would  love  forevermore. 

If  she'd  become  his  own. 

The  maid  in  silence  heard  his  prayer, 
While  with  a  most  provoking  air. 

She  titter'd  in  his  face  ; 
Then  said,  "  'Tis  time  for  you  to  know; 


A  lively  girl  must  have  a  beau, 
Just  like  a  reticule — for  show — 
And  at  her  nod  to  come  and  go — 
But  be  should  know  his  place. 

"  Your  penetration  must  be  dull. 
To  let  a  hope  within  your  skull 

•  Of  matrimony  spring. 
Vour  wife  ! — Ha  !  ha  ! — upon  my  word, 
Tlie  thought  is  laughably  absurd. 
As  any  thing  I  ever  heard  ; — 

I  never  dream'd  of  such  a  thing." 

The  lover  sudden  dropp'd  his  rein. 
Now  on  the  centre  of  the  plain, 

"  The  linch-pin's  out,"  he  cried, 
"  Be  pleas'd  one  moment  to  alight^ 
Till  I  can  set  the  riiatter  right, 

That  we  may  safely  ride." 

He  said,  and  handed  out  the  fair, 
Then  laughing,  crack'd  his  whip  in  air. 
And  wheeling  round  his  horse  and  chair, 
Exclaim'd— "  Adieu  !  1  leave  you  there, 

In  solitude  to  roam." 
'.'  What  mean  you,  sir,"  the  maiden  cried, 
"  Did  you  invite  me  out  to  ride. 
To  leave  me  here  without  a  guide  ! 

Nay,  stop,  and  tak«  me  home." 

"  What — take  you  home  !"  exclaim'd  the  beau  j 
"  Indeed,  rny  dear,  I'd  like  to  know 
How  such  a  hopeless  wish  could  grow, 

Or  in  your  bosom  spring. 
Take  Ellen  home  I  upon  my  word, 
The  thought's  as  laughably  absurd 
As  any  thing  I  ever  heard, 

1  never  dream'd  of  such  a  thing," 


CUHE  FOR  LOVE. 
mrThe  following  recipe  was  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor of  a  Southern  paper,  who  had  discovered  some 
symptoms  of  being  in  love.    The  fair  correspondent 
vouches  for  its  efficacy,  from  her  own  experience. 

"  You  mu?t  open  the  veins  of  consideration,  and 
let  out  the  blood  of  immoderate  affection,  and  then 
make  use  of  the  following  directions.  Take  of  the 
blossoms  of  sound  judgment,  one  handful  ;  five 
handfuls  of  patience  ;  one  handful  of  the  root  of  un- 
derstanding, twelve  ounces  of  resolution,  prudence 
and  discretion,  and  two  ounces  of  disliSe  and  re- 
sentment. Let  them  simmer  together  in  your  brains 
48  hours,  then  sweeten  the  dose  of  the  former  re- 
membrance with  the  sugar  of  good  behaviour,  and 
pour  it  through  the  tunnel  of  contentment  into  the 
heart,  a.nd  stop  it  with  the  cork  of  indifl^erence. 

N.  B. — ^The  ingredients  are  to  be  had  at  the  house 
of  Resolution,  next  door  to  Reason,  in  Content  st. 
in  the  town  of  Faith,  and  province  of  Truth." 


Drawing  inferences. — Two  clerical  gentlemen 
having  called  on  a  reverend  brother  in  Scotland,  at 
rather  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  found  the  min- 
ister in  bed,  so  were  ushered  into  the  garden  to  look 
about  them  till  his  master  could  get  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  them.  Finding  John,  the  minister's 
man,  busy  at  work,  one  of  them  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  among  other  things  inquired, 
'Well  John,  how  long  hae  ye  been  wi'  the  minister.''' 
'  Indeed,'  quoth  John,  'I  have  been  twa  score  years.' 
'  Aye,  two  score  years  !  then  ye'll  be  able  to  preach 
yourself  by  this  time,  John 'Na,  na,'  replied  hon- 
est John,  '  I  canna  preach,  but  I  dinna  think  but  I 
could  draw  a  few  inferences.'  'Well,  John,'  contin- 
ued his  interrogator, 'what  inferences  would  ye  draw 
frae  that  portion  of  scripture  which  says  '  the  ass 
snuffeth  up  the  east  wind  ?'  'If  I  were  to  draw  any,' 
replied  the  minister's  man,  shaking  his  head  slowly 
but  significantly,  'it  would  be,  that  he  would  snuff 
lang  at  it  ere  he  would  get  fat  on't  I'j 
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SALEM: 

TUKSDAV  NOON,  8EPTEMBKR  15,  1829, 

FOB  THE  MISCELLANY. 

Moderation  in  the  possession  and  indulgence  of 
Ihe  proffered  pleasures  of  life,  is  the  only  sure  course 
we  can  pursue,  to  reap  the  most  gratificafion  and  ben- 
efit from  the  enjoyment  of  them.  The  most  bright 
and  attractive  pleasures  are  rendered  vain  and  un- 
satisfectory,  when  men  rush  to  the  entertainment  in 
view  with  high  hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  joys 
they  shall  experience  ;  and  with  minds  but  little  pre- 
pared to  brook  the  many  vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments they  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  in  their  weari- 
some pursuit  after  happiness.  They  expect  to  en- 
counter no  difficulties  on  the  way,  and  are  conse- 
quently unable  to  meet  and  to  disperse,  with  be- 
coming vigor  and  resojution,  those  which  may  ob- 
strjict  their  path. 

True  happiness  consists  in  the  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  those  things  which  afford  to  the  mind  a 
moderate  but  lively  degree  of  pleasure,  rather  than 
in  the  indulgence  of  those  which  overpower  the  soul 
with  excess,  and  sicken  it  with  satiety.  It  exists  the 
most  pure  in  that  state  of  mediocrity  where  the  two 
extremes  of  total  indifference  s)jid  too  much  sensi- 
bility to  the  charms  of  pleasure  are  equally  and  care- 
fully avoided. 

I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  him  the  most  ration- 
al and  happy,  who  pursues  an  even,  tranquil  manner 
of  living,  indulging  in  few  other  amusements  than 
those  afforded  him  in  the  social  circle  ;  and  wishing 
for  no  pleasures  of  a  nobler  and  more  beneficial  cast 
this  side  of  heaven,  than  those  derived  from  frequent 
communion  with  himself,  studying  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  own  heart,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
motives  which  prompt  his  actions;  admiring' the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  works; 
and  looking  up  through  her  to  Gud.  Pleasures  like 
these  are  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear,  and  worthy 
of  the  nature  of  him  whose  wisdom  prompts  him  to 
enjoy  thpm.  They  refine  and  exalt  his  character, 
9nd  raise  him  to  that  height  of  feeling  and  gladness, 
from  which  he  never  descends  but  with  emotions  of 
tranquillity  and  peace  pervading  his  bosom,  throw- 
ing such  contentment  and  resignation  around  his 
paths  as  can  never  be  otherwise  obtained.  True  it  is 
that  he  cannot  always  enjoy  such  a  state  of  happi- 
ness ;  he,  as  man,  is  unable  to  continue  ever  in  one 
state  of  feeling,  and  must,  consequently,  often  des- 
cend from  the  heights  to  which  he  had  before  risen, 
to  a  condition  of  mind  when,  though  he  is  not  abso- 
lutely happy ,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  reverse. 
He  is  still  serene  and  contented,  being  conscious  of 
having  indulged  in  no  pleasures,  the  remembrance  of 
which  ought  to  be  a  source  of  regret  to  him. 

Earthly  pleasures  are  of  so  uncertain  and  short  du- 
ration, that  we  ought  to  value  the  best  of  them  but 
lightly,  considering  them  as  designed  rather  to 
smooth,  in  part  only,  the  rugged  paths  of  lite,  than  to 
possess  such  attractions  as  would  make  us  altogeth- 
er unwilling  to  part  from  them.  H. 

Before-hand. — Addison  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing one  hand  behind  him,  and  upon  being  asked  the 
reason  said, — he  "wished  always  to  be  beforehand  in 
the  world.'' 


FOR  THE  MISCKLLANV. 

AUTUMN. 

0  say, yellow  Autumn,  what  doest  thou  here  ? 
Dost  thou  come  now  to  gadden, — or  coin'st  thou  to 

cheer.' 

Hast  thou  come  to  restore  us  the  fail  human  blooms. 
Which  Summer  has  mantled,  and  liid  in  the  tombs.-' 
Cora'st  thou  here  to  console  us  for  griefs  we  have 
shar'd — 

Or  com'st  thou  to  i^tiantle  what  Suramer  has  spar'd 

Alas  !  youthful  querist,  1  come  to  impress 

On  the  frail  cheek  of  beauty,  its  last  loveliness  ; 

For  Summer  has  sealed  the  roses  of  death. 

And  shall  they  not  blanch  at  my  Autumnal  breath  ? 

While  on  other  cheeks  1  will  help  to  replace 

The  health-glow,  which  Summer  is  apt  to  deface. 

1  come  to  awaken  the  long-hidden  tear  ; 
I'll  hover  aiound  till  it  falls  to  the  bier. 
To  some  1  shall  offer  a  balsam  for  wo. 

And  lighten  tlieir path-way  wherever  they  go; 
I'll  form  new  attachments,  while  others  I'll  blight, 
I'll  part  friends  beloved,  and  some  I'll  unite. 

M.  L.  H. 

CONVERSATION. 

The  following  selection  we  recommend  to  the 
special  perusal  of  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing irreverently  upon  the  most  sacred  and  important 
of  all  subjects,  Religion.  It  is  not  unfrequent  when 
this  subject  is  discussed  in  company,  consisting  of 
the  young  and  buoyant-hearted,  to  hear  an  unhallow- 
ed allusion,  or  a  miserable  attempt  at  jesting,  from 
some  one  wishing  to  appear  very  witty  and  inde- 
pendent. We  invite  the  serious  and  candid  atten- 
tion of  all  such,  to  the  following  communication  up- 
on this  subject,  taken  ficm  a  paper  formerly  pub- 
lished in  Boston. 

1  had,  a  few  evenings  since,  the  gratification  of 
meeting  in  a  social  circle  with  a  young  lady,  in 
whom  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  an  amiable 
temper,  united  their  attractions.  An  hour  had  pass- 
ed away  very  pleasantly,  and  the  company  were  just 
separating,  when  an  accidental  allusion  to  a  religious 
subject  called  from  her  lips  a  trifling  jest  and  a  con- 
temptuous smile.  The  charm  was  dissolved — and  I 
lei't  with  indifference,  or  r<ither  with  pity,  one  whom 
I  had  met  with  undissembled  admiration. 

Far  from  me  be  the  bigotry  that  condemns  a  cheer- 
ful heart  or  a  smiling  countenance,  and  the  pride 
that  sits  in  judgment  on  the  character  or  conduct  of 
others !  Surely  1  am  not  chargeable  with  either, 
when  I  record  my  warm  remonstrance  against  a  habi^ 
as  common,  as  it  is  foolish  and  censurable.  What- 
ever are  our  opinions  on  these  important  subjects, 
they  are  not  the  proper  source  of  amusement.  What- 
ever are  our  estimates  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  of 
others,  they  are  not  the  proper  themes  of  ridicule. 
Politeness  forbids  it — for  we  thereby  pain  their  feel- 
ings :  interest  forbids  it — for  we  thus  alienate  tlieir 
affsctions  :  conscience  forbids  it — foi  we  do  what  is 
in  itself  wrong,  and  what  we  know  to  be  so. 

But  1  must  add  another  suggestion.  My  feelings 
may  be  peculiarly  strong  on  this  subject,  but  they 
are,  I  believe,  the  feelings  of  most  persons  who 
think.  The  man  who  scoffs  at  religion,  should  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  of  marked  disapprobation 
from  the  surrounding  world  ;  but  the  woman  who 
imitates  him,  incurs  a  heavier  forfeiture.  We  ex- 
pect other  things  from  the  delicate  and  warm  affec- 
tions of  a  female  heart,  and  when  thus  disappointed, 
can  hardly  believe  in  the  existence  of  other  graces. 
The  peculiar  and  best  characteristic  of  the  sex  is  sen- 


sibility— the  offspring,  not  of  romance,  affectation 
and  weakness,  but  of  tenderness,  purity  and  benevo- 
lence. But  if  the  high  and  holy  truths  of  religion, 
so  pure  in  themselves,  and  so  universally  benevo- 
lent in  their  tendency,  awake  no  thrilling  emotion  ; 
if  they  are  on  the  contrary  received  with  contempt, 
and  openly  ridiculed,  we  surely  do  not  much  err, 
when  we  deem  that  heart  insensible,  and  erase  the 
name  of  its  possessor  from  the  list  of  those  whom  we 
call  lovely. 

Such,  at  least,  is  my  creed,  and  I  submit  it  to  the 
examination  of  your  many  female  readers. 

Yours,  Junius. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town, on  Tuesday  evening,James  K.  Mills, 
Esq.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  H.  Colman,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Mr  Colman. 

On  the  same  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr. 
Joshua  P.  Plumer,  to  Miss  Hannah  F  Buxton. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr 
Asher  S.  Titus,  to  Miss  Betsey  N.  Ellsworth 

On  Monday  last  week,  at  Weathersfield,  Vt. 
Hampden  Cutts,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  to  Miss 
Mary  P.  S.  Jarvis,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Wm. 
Jarvis. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  very  suddenly,  Mrs  Priscilla  Briggi, 
aged  52,  widow  of  Capt  Johnson  B. 

Samuel,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hodgdon,  14  mo. 

Judith  and  Sarah,  infant  twin-children  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Staniford. 

Louisa  Sawtell,  only  child  of  Mr.  John  Sawtell, 
aged  20  mo. 

In  this  town  10th  inst.  Mr.  James  Wiggins,  aged 
50.  He  was  a  kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  a 
good  ijeighbor,  and  a  Christian.  His  sickness  was 
long  and  tedious,  which  he  bore  with  patience  and 
fortitude  ;  and  when  his  end  came  he  was  ready  to  go, 
and  longed  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  His  body 
was  committed  to  the  silent  grave  on  Friday  P.  M. 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  mourners  and  sympathi- 
zing friends.  But  scarce  was  this  solemn  ceremony 
closed,  when  the  friends  were  called  to  the  dying  bed 
of  the  son,  Joseph  C.  Wiggins,  a  respectable  and 
worthy  young  man,  aged  M2.  Thus,  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  a  Providence  surrounded  with  "clouds 
and  darkness,"  we  see  in  less  than  six  weeks,  three 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  life,  who  were  the  principal 
dependance  of  a  large  family,  and  consigned  to  the 
dust.  They  all  died  of  the  consumption.  Surely  all 
flesh  is  as  grass,  and  the  goodliness  thereof  as  the 
flower  of  the  field. — [_Reg- 

On  Friday  evening,  Mrs  Sarah  Grant,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr  Joshua  Grant,  aged  97 — -the  oldest  per- 
son in  Salem  at  the  ti.Tie  of  her  death.  She  enjoyed 
her  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  retained  her 
senses,  to  the  last. 

In  Dan  vers,  John  Stevens,  aged  20  months,  son 
of  Mr.  William  fapley. 

In  Beverly,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Wallis,  aged  67. 

In  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond,  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Hammond. 

In  And'-ver,  Mr.  Elijah  Towne,  aged  54. 

In  Sandy  Bay,  Mrs.  Eliza,  wife  of  Capt.  George 
Lane,  jun.  aged  21. 

In  Middleton,  Col.  Benjamin  Peabody,aged  88  ;  a 
Revolutionary  officer,  an  honest  man,  a  good  citizen, 
a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father. 

In  Dorchester,  on  Sunday,  6th,  at  the  residenoe 
of  his  father,  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  James 
Sullivan,  Esq.  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  Boston. 

In  Craflsbury,  Vt.  25th  ult.  Mrs.  Eunice  Crafts 
wife  of  His  Excellency  Samuel  Crafts,  Governor  of 
the  State,  iu  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

In  Shoreham,  Vt.  28th  ult.  Mrs.  Polly  Doolittle, 
wife  of  Col.  Joel  D.  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, aged  43. 

In  New  York,  Rev.  Mathew  Bruen,  pastor  of  the 
Bleeker-street  Presbyterian  Church,  aged  32. 

At  Majunga,  (Madagascar)  May  12,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Morgan,  jr.  aged  21,  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Morgan, 
of  this  town. 
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From  tlie  Bower  of  Taste. 

AUTUMN 
1  know  'tis  bright — 'tis  beautiful  ! — but  yet 

I  ne'er  could  look  on  Autumn's  golden  leaf, 
Her  robe  of  changeful  dye,  and  not  regret 

That  vernal  loveliness  should  be  so  brief. 

Who  sighs  not  over  Summer's  fading  rose? 

Although  around  us  other  flowers  are  wreathing, 
Whose  bosoms  richer,  gayer  tints  disclose, 

And  with  whose  fragrance  every  galo  is  breath- 
ing. 

Still,  this  fair  flower,  to  young  afi^ction  dear, 
If  once  enshrin'd  within  a  faithful  breast, 

Oh,  never  to  the  heart  that  loved  sincere, 
Can  other  blossoms  be  so  fondly  prest. 

Yet  when  the  garden's  loveliness  is  past, 

We  look  upon  the  forest's  towering  pride, 
Which,  though  we  know  too  soon  must  meet  the; 
blast, 

We  breathe  a  fervent  wish  to  hope  allied — 

That  soft  Favonian  gales,  with  gentle  breath. 
And  genial  suns  the  fading  scene  may  cheer, 

Arrest  awhile  the  chilling  shafts  of  death, 
And  sing  a  requiem  o'er  the  closing  year! 

Oh!  there's  a  desolation  wild,  and  bleak, 
In  winter's  dread  approach:  our  bosoms  feel 

A  paralyzing  chill,  we  cannot  speak, 

Cling  round  the  heart — o'er  all  its  pulses  stealj 

'  ris  nature's  death  we  look  on;  each  cold  blast 
Sounds  as  the  knell  of  some  departed  joy; 

Th«  ruthless  conqueror  o'er  each  scene  hath  past, 
With  mighty  arm  commission'd  to  destroy! 

Adgusta. 


O^The  following  fine  specimen  of  home-spun 
Poetry,  was  written  by  a  young  lady  of 'V^irginia,  and 
appeared  originally  in  the  Advocate,  printed  at 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

SWISS  EVENING  SHOUT  OF  THANKSGIV- 
ING. 

fit  is  the  Custom  in  SwiizerlanH,  for  the  Shepherd  who  dwells 
highest  on  the  mnuntains,  lo  leave  his  hut  at  sun-set,  and  call  a- 
loud  "Praised  he  the  Lord!"  The  effect  is  such  as  to  e.tcite  the 
coldest  heart  hi  enthusiasm.  Every  grotto  and  rock  echoes  with 
the  name  of  Gnd.  The  Pea-ants  repent  it,  aud  prolong  the  sound 
by  the  Alpine  horn,  \vhicli  i<  heard  at  a  great  distance.  As  the 
last  rays  of  the  snn  tild  the  summiis  of  the  Alps,  the  sound  dies 
away,  leaving,  them  shrouded  in-darkness  and  silence.] 

I  stood  where  Alpine  summits  rear 
Their  sno'v-clad  brows  on  high. 

And  guard,  like  a  proud  giant  band, 
The  home  of  Liberty. 

'Twas  sunset,  and  the  glowing  west 
Her  gorgeous  flag  unroU'd; 

And  tower  and  crag,  and  lake  and  spire, 
Wbre  bath'd  in  floating  gold. 

What  sound,  upon  the  breath  of  eve, 
Sweeps  by  from  yonder  vale.' 

It  is  some  fearless  hunter's  note, 
Borne  wildly  on  the  gale — 

Echoing  from  rocks,  upon  whose  height 
Storm-clouds  alone  repose. 

And  save  the  bounding  Chamois'  step, 
Nought  prints  the  eternal  snows! 

No — 'tis  a  louder,  loftier  strain! 
Perhaps  the  invader  come?, 

And  freedom's  trumpet  calls  her  sons 
To  battle  for  their  homes. 


For,  wild  ambition's  ruthless  tide 
Oft  SA'eeps  these  lovely  plains; 

And  hov'ring  o'er  yon  cloud-capt  heights, 
Dark  desolation  reigns. 

But,  this  is  not  the  thrilling  note 
Which  tells  the  approach  of  war; 

Or  horn,  which  th'  hunter  of  the  hills 
Is  winding  from  afar. 

For,  woman's  silvery  voice  is  heard, 
And  cliildhood's  lisping  song; 

While  lofty  tower  and  lowly  cot 
The  exulting  strains  prolong. 

A  holier  spell  is  with  it  breath'd 
Than  even  freedom  knows; 

Its  incense  rises  from  the  plains 
Where  peace  and  joy  repose. 

And  gratitude  inspires  the  strain, 
That  bursts  from  every  heart. 

For  power  imparted  from  on  high 
To  repel  the  foeman's  dart. 

The  mountain's  craggy  sides  and  caves. 
By  mortal  foot  untrod, 

Wak'd  into  life  by  sun-set's  stream, 
Repeat  the  name  of  God. 

"Praised  be  the  Lord!" — The  holy  theme 
Rocks,  lakes,  and  caves  prolong. 

Until  with  daylight's  parting  gleam, 
It  softly  dies  along. 

And  silence  folds  her  shadowy  wing 
Above  the  peaceful  land; 

While,  dimly  rising  'mid  the  gloom, 
Her  mighty  guardians  stand. 

From  the  Allanlio  Souvenir  for  1830. 
I'HE  THREE  SISTERS. 

By  JAMES  N.  BARKER. 

Hear  ye  what  yon  flow'rets  say  ? 

'  Sister  roses,  sister  roses, 
*  Let  us  love  while  yet  we  may, 

'  Ere  our  brief  communion  closes. 

'  Kreaths  that  kissing,  meet  to-day, 
'  Cheeks  now  fondly  press'd  together, 

'  Ere  the  morn  miiy  pass  away, 
'  Scatter'd  by  the  varying  weather; — 

'  Ere  the  morrow.  Cruel  men 

'  May  our  bond  of  union  sever. 
'  Can  it  e'er  be  join'd  again  .'' 

'  Sister  roses,  never,  never.' 

'  Gentle  girls,'  the  flow'rets  say, 

'  From  our  lives  this  precept  borrow  : 

'  Love  like  sisters  ought,  to-day, 
For  ye  may  be — wives  to-morrow  ! 


ORDINATION. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Rev.  R.  Everett 
Pattison  was  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  second  Bap- 
tist Church  and  Society  in  this  town.  The  services 
were — Reading  of  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mr  Adlam,  of 
Marblehead  ;  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr  Grosvenor,  of  Bos- 
ton; Sermon,  by  Rev.  Mr  Going,  of  Worcester, 
from  2d  Cor.  iv.  5.  "  For  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves,  your  ser- 
vants, foi  Jesus  sake."  Ordaining  Prayer,  by  Rev. 
Mr  Keely,  of  Haverhill;  Charge,  by  Rev  Dr  Sharp, 
of  Boston;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Rev  Mr 
Babcock,  of  Salem  ;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev. 
Ml*  Freeman,  ot  Lowell.  The  singing,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Danforth,  was  performed  in  a  supe- 
rior style.  The  seryices  throughout  were  high- 
ly impressive  and  interesting,  and  were  attended 
by  a  crowded  auditory. 
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Select  those  columns  that  contain  the  person's  age, 
then  add  the  top  figures  of  those  columns  together, 
and  you  will  find  it. 


All  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer, 
is  put  in  our  own  power  ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  ar« 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  :  and  we  are  endow 
ed  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  for 
foreseeing  the  consequences.  We  find,  by  experi- 
ence, he  does  not  so  much  as  preserve  our  lives,  e,t- 
clusively  of  our  own  care  and  attention,  to  provide 
ourselves  with,  and  to  make  sure  of  that  sustenance 
by  which  he  has  appointed  our  lives  shall  bo  pre- 
served, and  without  wliich  he  has  appointed  that 
tney  shall  not  be  preserved  at  all.  And  in  general 
we  foresee,  that  the  external  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  our  various  passions,  can  neither  be  ob- 
tained nor  enjoyed  without  exerting  ourselves  in 
such  and  such  manners  ;  but  by  thus  exerting  our- 
selves we  obtain  and  enjoy  those  objects  in  which 
our  natural  good  consists.  I  know  not'that  we  have 
any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment  but  by  the 
meansof  our  own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and 
care,  we  may  for  the  most  part  pass  our  days  in  tol- 
erable ease  and  quiet ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may, 
by  rashness,  ungoverned  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even 
by  negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever 
we  please. — [^Butler. 

Cheap  Antidote. — There  is  scarcely  a  house  in 
the  country  that  does  not  contain  a  certain  remedy 
for  poisoning,  if  instantly  administered.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  two  tea-spoon  luls  of  made  muttard, 
mixed  in  warm  water.  It  acts  as  an  instantaneous 
emetic.  Making  this  simple  antidote  known,  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  fellow-creature  from 
an  untimely  death. 


[O'Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receir 
ed  their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send" 
ing  to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub" 
■criptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv- 
ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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THE  PIXCH  OF  SNUFr. 

It  is  niaiiy  years  since  a  widow  of  twenty,  who 
imd  some  business  at  Brussels,  stopped  a  short  time 
there.  She  dined  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  generally 
spent  a  part  of  the  evening  in  the  public  room.  This 
youthful  widow,  whose  name  was  Dorval,  was  pre- 
ijisely  that  sort  of  a  person  whom  the  men  all  adore, 
and  the  women  all  abuse.  The  former  declared  she 
was  the  most  loving  and  bewitching  of  creatures, 
and  the  latter  avowed  she  had  not  the  smallest  incli- 
nation to  beauty.  Whatever  were  her  claims,  how- 
ever, the  coldest  hearts  found  her  irresistible.  Her 
'light  but  finely  rounded  form,  though  too  petite  for 
dignity,  vva«  a  model  for  grace.  Her  features  could 
not  boast  the  cold  regularity,  which  in  the  critic's 
eye,  constitutes  beauty  ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion,  the  varied  expression  of  her  sparkling- 
eyes,  and  the  bewitching  archness  of  her  smile,  ren- 
dered her  a  dangerous  object  to  a  man  of  sensibility. 
She  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  the  hotel,  when  an 
English  gentleman  happened  to  dine  at  the  public 
table.  He  was  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  her 
charms  ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
manners,  he  thought  he  might  address  himself  rather 
freely  to  a  lady  whom  he  found  at  atuble  d'hote.  He 
complimented  her;  she  replied  with  spirit,  but  with 
a  becoming  reserve.  The  Englishman,  whom  we 
shall  call  Milborne,  became  every  moment  more 
fascinated.  Puzzled,  however,  by  the  apparent  in- 
consistency in  her  situation  and  manners,  he  asked 
her  if  she  would  accompany  him  to  the  theatre. — 
She  refused  in  a  tone  which  showed  she  considered 
the  proposal  an  insult.  "  Very  well,"  cried  Mil- 
borne,  pulling  out  an  elegant  snufF  box,  "then  you 
shall  take  a  pinch  of  snuff."  "  I  never  snufF,  sir," 
cried  the  widow;  turning  up  her  pretty  little  nose 
with  ineffable  disdain.  "  So  much  the  worse,  mad- 
am, you  lose  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life.  1 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  enjoyments;  one  tiling  fa- 
tigued, another  disgusted  me;  this  pleasure  brought 
repentance,  and  that  satiety.  At  last  I  determined 
to  look  out  for  something  of  which  I  could  ni>t  tire  ; 
it  suddenly  struck  me  that  in  my  fits  of  vexation  and 
ennui,  I  had  found  occasional  relief  from  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  so  I  became  a  snuff-taker  five  years  ago,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  1  have  no  ennui.  Come, 
madam,  let  me  advise  you  to  try  my  remedy  for  this 
distemper,  with  which  we  are  all  visited  more  or 
less." 

'■  I  have  no  occasion  for  it,"  replied  the  lady  cold- 
ly ;  "I  am  not  troubled  witli  ennui,  and  if  I  were,  I 
should  think  there  were  more  rational  means  for 
dispelling  it."  "Name  them,  madam,  if  you  please." 
"  Reading,  reflection,  the  offices  of  benevolence,  the 
pleasures  of  society."  "  Ah,  madam,  1  have  tried 
all  that;  reading  sets  me  to  sleep,  reflection  makes 
my  head  ache  ;  benevolence  1  own  is  pretty  well, 
but  one  cannot  occupy  one's  self  in  that  from  morn-  ' 
ing  till  night;  as  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  I  have 
been  cheated  by  one  half  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
laughed  at  by  the  other.  I  am  therefore  not  very 
favorably  disposed  to  mankind.  So  you  see,  mad- 
am, I  have  nothing  left  for  it,  but  to  amuse  myself 
in  this  way  ;"  and  opening  the  snuff-box,  he  took  a 
pinch,  and  presented  it  to  her. 

Thoroughly  provoked  at  what  she  considered  un- 
pardonable rudeness,  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. — 
"  Nay,  madam,"  cried  Milborne,  "you  must  not  go 
in  anger."  "  1  am  not  angry,  sir,"  cried  the  lady, 
then  trying  to  disengage  her  hand  which  he  had  ta- 
ken hold  of.  "  You  forgive  me  then  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied she,  but  not  in  the  most  placid  tone  in  the 
world.  "  Very  well,  then  to  prove  that  you  don't 
bear  malice,  take  a  pinch  of  snuff." 

At  these  words  the  widovv'g  patience  and  temper 
both  torsook  her,  and  she  buret  intv  teare.    Some  of 


the  gentlemen  present  then  advanced,  and  one  of 

them,  the  Comte  de  S  ,  asked  Milborne  what  he 

meant  by  insulting  the  lady.  The  Englishman  im- 
mediately took  fire,  and  replied  in  a  tone  of  defiance 
which  frightened  Madam  Dorval.  She  endeavored 
to  stifle  the  dispute,  by  protesting  that  she  was  not 
offended  ;  but  the  gentlemen  were  too  hot-headed  to 
be  easily  pacified  :  they  dissembled  their  resentment 
till  the  widow  had  left  the  room,  but  as  soon  as  she 
did  the  dispute  was  renewed.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  a  meeting  was  arranged 
for  the  following  morning  ;  and  thus  for  no  greater 
cause,  than  for  a  lady's  refusing  to  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  two  men  who  were  not  destitute  either  of  com- 
mon sense  or  principle,  so  far  in  their  anger,  forgot 
both,  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  impiety  and  folly  of  risk- 
ing their  own,  and  seeking  each  other's  life. 

Both  perhaps  repented  when  the  challenge  was 
given  and  accepted  ;  but  it  was  then,  according  to 
the  notions  of  false  honor  so  prevalent  among  man- 
kind, too  late.  They  retired  to  their  lespective  a- 
partnients.  Milborne  wrote  two  or  three  letters, 
and  began  to  pace  his  room  deeply  engaged  in  rumi- 
nating on  the  probable  event  of  the  approaching 
meeting. 

Suddenly  he  fancied  he  smelt  fire  :  he  threw  open 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  beheld  the  stair-case 
enveloped  in  flames.  His  first  thoughts  were  for 
others  ;  he  ran  to  the  different  apartments  vocifera- 
ting "Fire!"  In  a  few  minutes  every  body  in  the 
house  was  alarmed,  and  all  hastened  to  escape  ;  and 
Milborne,  on  going  down  stairs,  found  a  great  part 
of  the  inmates  assembled  before  the  hotel.  It  was 
indeed  time,  for  the  flames  were  bursting  out  in  eve- 
ry direction.  The  first  person  whom  Milborne  saw 
was  his  antagonist.  "  My  God  !"  (cried  the  Eng- 
lishman at  the  sight  of  him)  "where  is  madam.-'" 
They  looked  eagerly  around ;  she  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

"  O,  Heavens  !"  (exclaimed  the  landlord)  "  she 
must  be  lost — see,  her  chamber  is  on  fire."  "A  lad- 
der quickly ,"  (cried  Milborne.)  "We  have  none, 
and  if  we  had,  one  would  perish  without  being  able 
to  save  her."  "  1  will  try,  however,"  (cried  Mil- 
borne) and  brewkiug  from  his  antagonist,  who,  shock- 
ed at  the  certain  death  to  which  he  seemed  devoting 
himself,  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  he  rushed  back  into 
the  flames. 

'•  He  will  be  lost !"  (exclaimed  the  by-standers. 

"  No,  no,"  (cried  the  Comte  de  S  )  "  Providence 

will  not  suffer  him  to  perish  ;"  and  he  hastened  in 
search  of  a  ladder  which  he  recollected  to  have  seen 
in  the  morning  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Hotel. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it ;  in  a  very  few 
moments  it  was  raised  against  the  windows,  at  which 
Milborne  appeared  with  Madam  in  his  arms. 

"  God  be  praised!"  (cried  the  Englishman  fre- 
quently, as  he  descended  with  his  lovely  burden, 
whom  terror  had  deprived  of  her  senses).  "  God  be 
praised  '."  was  echoed  by  all  present,  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  joy  and  terror,  as  they  saw  the  floor  of 
the  apartment  fall  with  a  terrible  crash.  Milborne 
found  her  lying  insensible  on  her  bed  ;  he  wrapped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  saved  her  from  being  burnt — 
but  he  was  himself  very  much  scorched.  He  de- 
livered her  to  the  care  of  the  women,  and  it  being 
by  this  time  ascertained  that  no  lives  were  lost,  Mil- 
borne and  the  Comte  hastened  to  convey  her  to  her 
new  lodging.  She  was  at  that  moment  hardly  capa- 
ble of  speaking,  but  she  begged  to  see  Milborne  in 
the  morning.  The  gentlemen  then  separated  to 
take  some  repose,  but  not  before  they  had  shaken 
hands  in  amity. 

The  next  morning  Milborne  waited  upon  the 
widow.  "  Ah,  iny  generous  preserver  I"  (cried  she, 
startiugr  up  as  he  entered,  and  clasping  both  his 
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hands  in  hers)  "  what  shall  I  say  to  you  how  can  1 
thank  you.'  how  can  I  ever  repay  "Repay,  non- 
sense !  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,"  (cried  Milborne,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  gaiety,  which  ill  disguised  the  emo- 
tions the  beautiful  widow's  fervent  gratitude  had 
called  forth.)  My  readers  will  believe  that  this 
time  she  did  not  refuse.  "  Don't  you  find  it  excel- 
lent cried  Milborne.  "Yes,  excellent  indeed!'" 
replied  she,  when  the  fit  of  sneezing  had  subsided. 
"  I  thought,"  said  Milborne  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
"  that  you  could  be  prevailed  on  to  taste  it ;  but  that 
is  nothing  ;  I  have  with  me  samples  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  snuff  that  are  used,  and  had  them 
compounded  under  my  own  direction,  and  you  shall 
try  them  all." 

The  widow  perhaps  would  have  been  excused 
from  giving  this  proof  of  her  gratitude  ;  but  what 
could  she  deny  to  her  deliverer  ?    We  do  not  knovr 
how  far  she  became  connoisseur  in  snuff,  for  in  a 
very  few  days  Milborne  found  that  his  "penchant" 
began  to  be  superseded  by  another  "penchant :"  in 
shoit,  the  widow's  fine  eyes  caused  certain  uneasy 
sensations,  which  even  his  favorite  amusement  of 
snuff-taking  could  not  dissipate.    One  day  while  he 
was  sitting  with  her,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  fit 
of  abstraction  ;  and  his  box,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  dropped  upon  the  floor.     "  How  unlucky  ! — 
you  have  spil'ed  all  your  snuff,"  cried  Madam  Dor- 
val, stooping  to  pick  up  his  box.     "  Never  mind," 
said  Milborne,  gently  detaining  her  hand  as  she  pre- 
sented it  to  him,  "  snuff  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not 
a  panacea  for  every  care."'     "  Indeed  !"  cried  the 
widow  archly,  "  and  pray,  when  did  you  discover 
that  !"    "  Not  till  to-day  ;  I  have  taken  three  times 
my  usual  quantity  to  put  you  out  of  my  heart ;  but  1 
can't ;  I  see  clearly  there  is  only  one  way  to  man- 
age that  matter  satisfactorily.    1  must  either  marry 
you,  or  run  away  from  you  ; — now,  my  dear  madam, 
which  shall  I  do.'"    "  Run  away,  to  be  sure,"  cried 
the  widow;  "  but  what  signifies  what  a  woman  says, 
when  her  eyes  contradict  her  tongue  ?"  Milborne 
trusted  to  the  former,  and  he  was  right;  he  pressed 
his  suit  with  ardor  ;  Hiutual  explanation  took  place. 
The  Englishman  was  rich,  whimsical,  but  a  noble- 
minded  being.    The  widow  was  virtuous,  well-born, 
but  comparatively  poor.    No  object  opposed  a  union 
which  they  mutually  desired.    In  the  course  of  two 
years  after  it  had  taken  place,  Milborne  was  the 
happy  father  ol  two  lovely  children  ; — and  their  in- 
fantile caresses  and  the  attention  of  his  beautiful 
wife  occupied  him  so  completely ,  he  no  longer  felt 
ennui,  and  we  are  assured  that  his  snuff-box  was 
discardeo. 


t'l-om  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  fur  September. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  SHAKERS. 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning,  a  few  iveeks  since, 
that  I  rode  out  with  a  friend  to  attend  a  Shaker 
meeting.  1  never  before  had  so  fine  a  view  of  the 
scenery  of  the  interior  of  our  state  ;  and  if  any  of 
yonr  readers  are  tired  of  the  city,  and  would  breathe 
for  a  few  days  the  cool  and  mild  air  of  the  country, 
1  should  advise  them,  if  they  admire  the  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  or  love  to  watch  the  growth  of  our 
young  country,  to  take  in  the  circuit  of  their  ride, 
the  flourishing  towns  of  Lowell,  Groton,  Lancas- 
ter, Worcester,  and  a  few  others.  They  will  admire 
to  see  the  hills  afar  off,  over  the  green  intervals,  ris- 
ing up  like  nature's  own  pyramids,  as  if  to  show 
forth  the  glory  of  her  power.  The  eye  will  follow 
the  streams  in  vain  for  their  source,  as  they  wind 
gracefully  around  the  hills,  forming  verdant  necks 
of  land,  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  silver 
necklace;  and  the  rural  beauty,  especially  on  tha 
Sabbath,  seeius  iucreaeed  by  the  neatness  and  sim- 
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plicity  of  our  meeting  houses,  which  rise  above  the 
tasteful  dwellings  of  the  happy  farmer,  like  birds  of 
Paradise  above  others  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

It  was  a  soft,  mild,  Sabbath,  summer  morning,  and 
every  thing  around  seemed  in  sweet  unison  with  the 
hallowed  character  of  the  day.  I  had  heard  much  ot 
the  Shakers,  and  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  worship, 
and  expected,  of  course,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
mirth  ;  notwithstanding  1  was  about  to  see  a  portion 
of  rny  fellow-creatures  worshipping  their  Creator. — 
But  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  witnessing 
their  actions  and  watching  their  countenances,  I  felt 
no  more  inclination  to  laughter,  than  if  I  were  among 
those  with  whom  I  had  worshipped  from  infancy. — 
Perhaps  we  should  be  any  thing  than  sedate  at  such 
a  time  and  place,  were  it  not  for  the  devotional  spi- 
rit we  always  attach  to  the  services  of  those  who 
worship  their  God,  whatever  be  the  form,  or  out- 
ward light.  We  are  conscious  at  such  times,  that  it 
is  the  inward,  and  not  the  outward  form,  that  is  en- 
gaged, and  that  is  acceptable  ;  and  this  alone,  should 
check  irreverent  feelings,  to  which  tlie  novelty  of 
our  situation  may  give  rise.  Perhaps  a  brief  account 
of  a  Shaker  meeting  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  leaders. 

As  1  entered  the  room,  tlie  Shakers  were  arran- 
ging themselves  on  botli  sides  of  it  ;  the  wonien  on 
tlie  right  and  the  men  on  the  left.  I  should  observe 
previously  to  this,  however,  that  some  of  tlie  men 
look  off  tlieir  coats  and  placed  them  asid  ;.  They 
formed  themselves  into  figures,  which  I  cannot  give 
a  bettor  idea  of,  than  by  saying,  they  were  two  per- 
fect, solid,  right-angle  triangles,  which  meeting  at 
either  of  the  two  acute  angles,  leave  an  angular  o- 
poningof  about  45  degrees.  This  space,  I  after- 
wards found,  was  the  standing  place  of  any  who 
might  address  the  society  or  spectators.  They  stood 
in  tiiis  position  for  some  time,  without  a  word  being 
spoken  b)-  any  one  ;  and  their  countenances  wore  a 
serenity  and  fixedness  very  unusual  among  any  de- 
ncaiination  or  class  of  people.  The  hands  of  all 
were  pressed  together  ;  and  the  women  had  hand- 
kerchiefs, hanging  vertically  upon  their  arms,  clean 
froiT!  the  drawer,  and  half  unfolded.  They  stood 
t!ius  neatly  ten  minutes,  wilh  their  eyes  bent  upon 
the  Soor,  and  you  miglit  have  hoard  a  pin  drop,  so 
very  still  was  every  one  in  the  building.  Tliey  for- 
cibly reminded  me  of  the  sleeping  scene  in  the  En- 
charaed  Castle,  if  I  may  not  be  tiiought  making  an 
irreverent  comparison.  Presently,  a  man  who  seem- 
ed t!:e  chief  auiong  them,  broke  "the  silence,  by  sud- 
denly cymmenciiig  a  tune  upon  a  bass  key,  and  as- 
cending as  suddenly  to  a  sharp  one.  His  next  hand 
neighbour  joined,  and  the  ne.\t,  and  the  next,  each  a 
little  beliiiid  the  other  ;  and  then  bv  degrees  the  fe- 
males, till  every  voice  in  the  room  "swelled  the  fitful 
ciio-rus  ;  yet  they  seemed  as  incapable  of  motion  as 
fetatues,  e.xcept  their  hands,  which  were  gently  lift- 
ed to  keep  time  to  their  voices  ;  and  of  which,  yon 
would  know  nothing,  unless  your  eyes  were  turned 
tj  tiieiu.  This  tune  continued  about  ten  minutes  ; 
to  V.  hich  followed  a  breathing  time  of  several  more, 
during  which  a  death-like  silence  again  prevailed. 
The  man  whom  1  had  set  down  os  the  chief  among 
them,  then  came  forward  into  the  angular  space  1 
i-iave  mentioned,  and  addressed  the  society;  calling 
the  members  of  it  brothers  and  sisters.  His  voice 
was  so  low,  that  1  could  only  catch  a  few  word.*,  e- 
uougU,  liowever,  to  assuie  me  that  his  speech  v/as 
(iireeted  alone  for  the  society,  and  was  not  intended 
lor  others.  The  burthen  of  his  remark  was,  as  well 
as  1  could  hear,  the  importance  of  the  gospel  to  man- 
kind, and  the  inducements  they  had  to  exertion,  un- 
der the  Christian  revelation.  Then  followed  another 
tune,  in  which  all  joined  with  the  same  devotion  a3 
before  ;.  after  wliicli  another  member  came  forward 
and  spoke  iubstantially  to  the  same  effect  as  the  for- 
mer speaker.  He  was  listened  to  witli  attention  ; 
and  though  his  language  was  very  simi)!e  and  often 
unltappy,  yet  his  words  were  uttered  with  that  kind 
of  solemnity  lhat  never  fails  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind.  He  Lad  no  sooner  vvitiidrawn  to  his  place, 
than  another  hymn  followed;  which,  to  my  ear, 
ts3<}u\ed  of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  ones.  It  was 
l<Jsicl,  faint,  quick,  and  slow,  hy  turns,  and  the  change 


was  very  sudden  from  one  pitch  to  another.  As  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  they  all  bowed  and  separated  in 
such  disorder,  that  I  thoaght  the  exercises  over.— 
Not  a  man  went  near  a  woman,  though  they  all 
seemed  separating  in  confusion  and  wild  disorder. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  they  were  all  the  while 
observing  an  order  among  themselves  ;  thougli  it 
would  not  be  observed  by  one  in  a  hundred  specta 
tors,  unless  he  watched  them  very  narrowly.  They 
came  together  by  degrees,  and  soon  arranged  them- 
selves into  two  solid  squares  ;  the  women  composing 
one,  and  the  men  the  other.  Tliis  was  done  by  way 
of  preparing  for  what  they  call  the  laboring  dance; 
of  which  1  will  endeavor  to  give  some  idea. 

After  arranging  themselves  in  two  squares.  ^  with 
their  faces  towards  the  singers,  v/lio,  about  ten  in 
number,  male  and  female,  stood  in  one  row  at  the 
farther  part  of  the  building,  they  commenced  a  slow 
dance,  keeping  time  with  the  singers,  not  with  their 
voices,  but  their  hands  and  feet.  They  danced  two 
steps  forward,  then  turned  suddenly,  danced  two 
steps  forward,  then  turned  again,  as  suddenly  as  be- 
fore ;  danced  two  steps  forward  again,  and  so  on,  till 
they  reached  the  point  from  which  they  started. — 
This  they  repeated,  till  the  tune  ended,  which  was 
very  long.  While  laboring  in  this  manner,  they 
presented  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  looked 
very  much  like  a  great  number  of  persous  who  start 
suddenly  from  a  point  to  run,  and  being  suddenly 
checked  in  their  course,  turn  a  very  short  corner, 
and  then  are  stopped  again  ;  and  continually  receiv- 
ing checks,  are  confined  within  a  very  small  space 
As  soon  as  it  ended,  they  all  bounded  and  had  a  short 
breatliing  spell,  standing  in  the  same  spot  and  atti- 
tude they  happened  to  be  in  when  the  dance  ended  ; 
but  yet,  though  one  would  have  supposed  them  near- 
ly exhausted  when  they  stopped,  judging  alone  from 
their  loud  breathing,  yet  the  chief  speaker,  with  a 
voice  that  seemed  ready  to  break  with  exertion,  call- 
I  ed  upon  them  to  laboi  on.  "  Let  us  on,  brothers  and 
I  sisters,'  said  he,  throwing  his  hands  forward,  suiting 
i  the  action  to  the  word, — 'let  us  on,  and  take  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  by  violence  !' — 1  confess,!  fear- 
ed the  old  man  would  drop  down  if  he  went  on,  and 
that  his  followers,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts, 
would  do  so  also.  But  he  was  still ;  exhausted  na- 
ture required  a  few  moments  of  rest.  They  rested 
about  three  minutes  ;  after  which,  they  commenced 
the  dance  again,  though  with  a  more  lively  step, 
quicker  gesticulation,  and  a  brisker  voice  than  be- 
fore. After  this,  they  scattered  in  confusion,  but 
j  came  together  again  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  prepar- 
I  iug  for  what  they  call  the  laboring  march,  wl;ich  I 
thought  full  enough  for  them  after  the  dance.  They 
I  marclied  around  the  room  in  a  circle,  the  singers  be- 
1  ing  in  the  centre,  pouring  forth  a  high  and  low  key- 
ed hymn,  to  which  the  rest  kept  time,  as  they  went 
I  round,  with  a  quick  rise  and  fall  of  their  hands. — 
When  this  was  over,  and  after  a  sufficient  pause, 
they  began  a  quicker  march,  which  they  went  thro' 
after  the  same  fashion  as  the  last.  They  then  form- 
ed thenjselves  into  the  samo  triangular  figures  with 
which  they  commenced  the  services,  and  .seated 
themselves,  waiting  for  so/ne  one  of  their  number  to^ 
address  those  v.'ithout  the  pale  of  the  society,  and,  if 
possible,  to  make  converts  to  their  opinions.  After 
about  five  minutes  of  deep  silence,  one  of  the  society 
arose,  came  forward  into  'he  angular  space  between 
males  and  females,  and  addres.-:ed  those,  whom  curi- 
osity had  brought  there  to  witness  their  mode  of 
I  worship.  He  spoke  with  fervor  and  animation,  and 
expatiated,  with  a  fiueucy  that  would  have  shamed 
many  public  speakers,  upon  the  happiness  attending 
their  mode  of  life  and  worship.  They  then  all  arose, 
and  joined  in  a  hymn  much  the  same  as  the  one  wilh 
which  they  commenced  their  exercises.  The  words 
of  the  hymn  or  psalm,  accompanying  the  slow  labor- 
ing march,  were  these,  a.s  well  as  I  could  catch  them, 
iu)w  and  then, — 

"So  let  us  live  in  this  world  tioliiw, 
"  .-\nJ  servi'n;  our  God  where'er  we  go, 
"That  when  we  iiiiit  this  IVanie  of  ol;iy, 
"  We  may  rise  ti>  glory'j  eternal  day." 

Those  of  the  quick  march  1  could  not  catch,  ex- 
cept'n^  iiov/ and  thea  tl»s  wordj,  'beautiful,  pure,' 


which  flowed  sweetly  from  the  lips  of  some  of  the 
fair  shaker  girls.  One  or  two  of  the  girls,  1  thouo-ht 
very  beautiful ;  one  in  particular,  who  was  at  the 
side  of  a  black,  as  they  marched  'double  file'  a- 
round  the  room.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  owing 
to  the  contrast  in  their  complexion.  Perhaps,  too. 
if  she  could  speak  Latin,  she  would  have  found  an 
answer  for  me  in  Virgil :  '  Me  niviium  pticr  crede 
color  i.' 

The  diessof  the  Shakeres.ges  was  extremely  sim- 
ple and  plain.  Each  female  was  dressed  in  a  white 
gown,  and  awhile  handkerchief  thrown  over  her 
neck,  and  pinned  formally  down  over  her  bosom  ; 
and  on  their  heads,  each  one  had  a  white  muslin 
cap,  that  came  down  over  their  ears;  leaving  but  a 
small  part  of  the  face  visibly.  I  wished  them  out 
of  the  way  a  hundred  times.  These  caps  were  all 
tied  with  the  same  precision,  as  though  their  lives 
depended  upon  their  exactness.  1  suppose  if  one 
end  of  the  knot  projected  out  a  millionth  part  of  the 
smallest  fraction  in  existence,  more  than  it  did,  it 
would  have  decided  their  fate.  The  countenance;: 
of  some  of  the  younger  ones  were  very  sweet.  Those 
ot  the  older  wore  an  air  of  solemnity,  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  women,  and  bordered  on  the  severe.  The 
first  glance  I  had  of  them,  reminded  \jiq  strongly  of 
an  engraving  of  Cheney's,  in  the  Token  for  1628, — 
The  Seaman's  Widow.  They  had  not  tlie  grace  the 
engraver  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  work,  but 
the  same  sweet  sadness  was  in  both.  The  complex- 
ion of  the  men  was  very  sallow,  as  if  they  were  mucli 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  high  heeled  shoes  they 
wear,  are  of  their  own  manufacture,  I  believe.  Their 
gardens  and  buildings  are  remarkably  neat ;  and  as; 
1  have  lately  visited  them,  while  employed  in  their 
daily  pursuits,  I  may  hereafter  give  your  readers 
some  account  of  them  in  that  capacity. 

Lancaster.  j.  h.  w. 

From  a  late  English  paper. 

LUDICROUS  EVENT  I 

THE   ARTIST   AND   THE   C OUJfTRYMA 

The  following  laughable  story ,  though  the  circum- 
stance happened  some  time  ago,  has  not,  lhat  we 
know, yet  got  into  print.  It  will  afford  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  lovers  of  fun.  At  the  time  when  the 
disclosure  of  the  atrocities  of  the  monsters  Burko  and 
Hare  painfully  engrossed  the  public  attention,  an  ar- 
tist residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ofSoho- 
square,  had  occasion  to  advertise  for  a  man-servant 
who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  requisites,  "honesty  and 
sobriety,'  was  to  be  "from  the  country."  One  mor- 
ning a  raw  country  lad  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date foi  the  vacant  situation,  and  was  shown  into  the 
artist's  painting  room.  Our  readers  of  course  know 
that  this  apartment  in  an  artist's  house,  is,  in  gener- 
al, very  gloomy,  the  light  being  admitted  only  thro'; 
a  small  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  one  window, 
whilst  all  the  other  casements,  if  there  be  any,  are 
kept  perfectiv  closed.  Upon  being  left  alone  in  this 
dark  room,  (for  the  artist,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr. 
W.  was  not  present)  some  feelings  of  uneasiness  be- 
gan to  steal  upon  the  countryman's  mind,  whose 
vague  and  incipient  apprehensions  vs'ere  not  dimin- 
ished by  a  closer  observation  of  the  apartment.  The 
first  object  that  arrested  his  attention  was  the  easel, 
which  unluckily  happened  at  this  time  to  have  no 
canvass  upon  it  to  denote  its  use,  and  which  to  his 
excited  imagination  appeared  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. Carrying  liis  investigation  further,  he  per- 
ceived in  the  corner  of  the  room  a  canvass  cloth, 
spread  over  an  object  which  from  its  form  evidently 
could  be  nothing  but  a  human  body.  This  was  what 
artists  call  a  lay  figure — a  perfect  representation  of 
the  human  figure,  which  they  employ  as  a  model 
when  it  may  be  inconvenient  or  unnecessary  to  pro- 
cure a  living  model.  It  now  occurred  to  the  poor 
fellow  that  he  had  been  decoyed  into  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  being  "Burked,"  and  that  the  canvas* 
cloth  covered  the  body  of  some  wretched  victim  wha 
had  just  been  murdered  and  not  removed.  Filled 
with  this  horrid  idea,  he  endeavoured  to  open  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered,  but  found  it  fasteiied. 
He  tlien  crept  softly  tg  another  door,  which  wa* 
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trlazed,  aiiJ  covered  with  a  curtain.     Drawing  the 
curtain  aside,  lie  beheld  a  spectacle  which  seemed  to 
offer  the  verification  of  his  worst  fears.    He  saw  Mr 
W.  in  the  ante-room,  holding  in  his  hand  a  large 
knife  covered  with  blood,  and  a  iish  full  of  the  vital 
stream  standing  by  him.     Mr.  W.  was  mixing  up 
lake,  and  the  knife  he  used  was  a  small  pallette- 
knife.    When  the  countryman  recovered  from  the 
momentary  stupor  into  which  this  horrid  spectacle 
had  thrown  him,  he  determined  to  attempt  his  es- 
cape from  a  place  which  he  conceived  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  a  human  slaughter-house.  W atching,  there- 
fore, the  opportunity  when  Mr.  W.'s  back  was  turn- 
ed, he  opened  the  door  suddenly,  rushed  out,  struck 
the  artist  a  blow,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
and  then,  passing  out  by  another  door,  made  his  way 
down  stair.j,  with  all  the  speed  in  his  power.  Mr. 
\V.  who  happens  to  be  deaf  as  well  as  to  labour  un- 
der an  impedinient  in  speaking,  was  not  aware  of 
the  proximity  of  the  countryman,  until  he  felt  the 
blow  which  knocked  him  down.    In  falling  he  broke 
the  plate  containing  the  colour,  which  became  smear- 
ed over  his  hands  and  clothes.    Mr.  W.  conceiving 
that  the  man  had  been  robbing  him,  pursued  him  in- 
stantly down  stairs,  and  overtook  him  in  the  passage, 
where  a  struggle  ensued  between  them.    The  coun- 
tryman, supposing  that  his  life  depended  on  hisexer- 
tions,  put  forth  all  his  energies,  and  having  over- 
come the  artist,  he  ran  out  into  the  street,  screaming 
Burke,"  and  "murder."    In  the  scuffle,  some  of 
the  crimson  from  Mr  W.'s  person  was  communicated 
to  that  of  the  clown,  and  gave  some  colour  to  the 
dreadful  cries  which  he  uttered.    Of  course  a  mob 
soon  followed  at  his  heels,  until,  overpowered  by 
terror  and  exhaustion,  he  sank  down  in  Soho-square. 
At  this  moment  the  artist  ran  up,  and  was  about  to 
seize  him.    The  sight  of  his  tormentor,  "steeped  in 
the  colours  of  his  trade,"  and  his  knife  unmannerly 
"breeched  in  gore,"  threw  the  poor  countryman  into 
fresh  agonies.    He  appealed  to  the  by-standors  for 
protection  against  the  artist,  who  he  said  was  in  the 
habit  ofitilling  a  dozen  men  every  day,  and  now 
wished  to  despatch  him  .    Appearances  were  ajgainst 
the  artist.    He  was  immediately  seized,  and  cries  of 
"  Burke  him  1"  resounded  on  all  sides.    Some  of  the 
cjowd,  in  the  height  of  their  indignation,  proposed 
to  sacrifico  him  on  the  spot  with  his  own  knife  ;  but 
others,  more  knowing,  thought  it  bettor  that,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  he  should  undergo  the  ceremony  of 
trial  previous  to  execution ;   his  death,  however, 
with  or  without  law,  was  a  thing  determined.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  greater  than  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  artist  at  being  taken  into  custody  under 
such  e.^traordinary  circumstances,  and  unfortunately 
being,  as  before  stated,  afflicted  with  an  impediment 
in  his  speecli,  his  abortive  attempts  at  explanation 
were  looked  upon  as  so  many  proofs  of  his  guilt. — 
He  was  being  dragged  off  to  Bow  street,  when  some 
of  his  neighbours  interfered  on  liis  behalf,  and  en- 
daavored  to  explain  the  mistake.    With  considerable 
difficulty  the  mob  was  persuaded  to  carry  the  artist 
to  his  own  house  ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  deputation 
from  the  crowd  had  inspected  the  premises  and 
tasted  the  colour,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was 
not  blood,  that  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

SAL  E^  M  : 
tuesday  noon,  september  22,  1829. 

Mk.  Editor, 

I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  your  readers  with  a 
long  discussion  on  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age, 
or  an  exhortation  to  morality  and  virtue.  If  1  should, 
perhaps  not  a  single  reader  would  glance  at  these 
lines.  I  intend  to  sketch  the  character  of  a  young 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  will  indulge  the  hope 
that  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  or  unprofitable. 

In  her  person  she  was  pleasing  ;  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful.  She  was  no  subject  for  a  painter  ;  she  was 
not  handsome,  but  there  was  sometbiug  in  her 
eoaatenance  that  would  interest  a  stranger.  Uer 


manners  were  open  and  courteous,  and  when  not 
under  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  she  was  cerrainly 
generous.  But  with  all  her  excellencies  of  charac- 
ter, she  had  those  defects  which  threw  a  shade  over 
the  whole.  Her  feelings  were  naturally  quick,  and 
these  she  had  never  learned  to  control.  If  an  emo- 
tion of  anger  was  excited,  it  would  instantly  flash  in 
hei  eye  ;  if  an  emotion  of  an  opposite  kind,  she  was 
equally  under  its  influence.  If  melancholy,  every 
object  around  her  only  served  to  increase  the  disor- 
der, and  thus  not  only  her  own  happiness,  but  that 
of  her  friends,  was  sometimes  entirely  forgotten. — 
She  had  gained  something  of  a  reputation  for  eccen- 
tricity in  the  town  in  which  she  resided,  by  mistak- 
ing it  for  a  spirit  of  independence.  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  foundation  of  all  those  failings  which  her 
friends  often  had  occasion  to  mourn.  A  love  of  sin- 
gularity was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  her  character, 
and  she  would  probably  have  possessed  every  thing 
noble  and  good  in  human  nature,  had  those  around 
her  been  of  an  opposite  description.  She  was  gov- 
erned by  no  settled  principle  ;  perhaps  not  a  single 
action  of  her  life  had  ever  been  the  result  of  deliber- 
ation. If  one  course  of  conduct  coincided  with  her 
feelings,  it  was  followed  ;  if  not,  it  was  avoided. — 
Not  that  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  any  action 
which  was  really  wrong,  but  she  never  stopped  to 
decide  vvhether  her  actions  were  right.  She  was 
naturally  lively  in  her  disposition,  and  when  not  un- 
der the  influence  of  melancholy ,  was  an  extremely 
pleasant  companion. 

1  have  said  that  she  was  one  of  my  present  ac- 
quaintances. Yes,  1  know  her  now,  and  I  never 
see  her  without  wishing,  perhaps  presumptuously, 
that  1  might  open  the  book  of  fate  and  read  her  des- 
tiny. 

I  have  thus  faintly  sketched  her  character,  by  no 
means  a  worthless  one.  And  are  the  mistakes  which 
she  has  made,  uncommon  '  Is  she  the  only  one  who 
mistakes  a  love  of  singularity  for  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence '  This  is  a  point  which  deserves  considera- 
tion ;  for  certainly  no  two  traits  of  character  have  so 
little  connection  with  each  other.  A  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence loads  a  man  to  disregard  the  opinions  of 
others,  when  they  contradict  his  own  ;  a  love  of  sin- 
gularity induces  him  to  act  directly  contrary  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  whether  his  opinion  agrees  with 
theirs,  or  not.  A  jierson  cannot,  perhaps,  possess  a 
more  desirable  trait  of  character  than  the  former,  or 
a  more  deplorable  one  than  the  latter.  We  respect 
those  who  never  alter  their  course  for  the  wind  or 
the  weather,  and  who  are  not  frightened  into  com- 
pliance with  any  rule,  because  it  is  an  established 
law  of  fashion.  We  love  those  who  dare  to  be  alone 
in  a  good  cause,  and  who  do  what  they  believe  to  be 
right,  with  all  the  world  against  them.  This  is  the 
kind  of  independence  at  which  we  should  aini,  and 
which  we  should  always  practise.  But  we  never 
know  where  to  look  for  a  person  who  has  established 
a  reputation  for  oddity,  till  we  have  found  where 
other  people  aro  not;  and  if  there  should  happen  to 
be  an  equal  division  of  opinion,  he  stands  on  neutral 
ground.  After  all,  what  is  such  a  character  worth  ? 
Is  the  person  who  possesses  it,[fitted  for  any  of  the 
relative  duties  of  life  This  may  not  be  the  j>oint 
on  which  the  greater  part  of  mankiad  err  '     But  is  [ 


this  the  only  case  in  which  good  talents  and  noble 
feelings  are  lost  to  the  world  by  this  means  If  so 
we  have  greatly,mistaken  our  subject,  and  in  it,  as  a 
sincere  friend  to  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, we  will  always  rejoice.  R. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLAwr. 

THE  BEGGAR  GIRL. 

He  gaz'd  in  silence ; — for  the  rich  man's  eye 
On  aught  so  beautiful  had  rested  not. 
As  the  light  figure  of  the  Wandering  Girl 
Who  stood  before  him,  and  a  pittance  begg'd. 
Scarce  fifteen  summers  o'er  her  birth  had  passed, 
And  pure  she  seem'd,  and  innocently  fair. 

A  gipsey  hat,  (which  in  its  better  days 
Had  graced  the  figure  of  some  wealthier  maid) 
Was  hers  by  gift,  but  sliglitly  it  conceal'd 
The  rich  dark  curls,  which  threw  a  clustering  shad« 
Around  the  cheek,  whose  damask  bloom  had  liv'd 
Through  all  her  years  of  wandering  and  of  want. 

But  the  eye  !    O  there  was  something  in  that  dark 
full  eye, 

Which  sent  lemembrance  to  the  gazer's  soul. 
'Twas  not  the  bold,  and  ever-roving  eye, 
Which  studies  eloquence  to  win  the  gaze  ; 
Nor  that  which  falls  affectedly  from  view, 
Or  dares  not  meet  the  artless  gaze  of  others. 
'Twas  nobler  far — its  deep  impression  spake 
A  mind,  superior  to  her  humble  lot. 

 He  mark'd  her  course, 

As  slowly  she  pursued  her  weary  way  ; 
Unconscious  seeming,  that  her  beauty  kept 
The  stranger's  footsteps  in  her  humble  track  ; 
She  blush'd,  confus'd,  when  at  the  Artist's  door. 
He  there  requested  she  would  enter  in. 
And  in  his  presence,  for  her  Picture  sit. 
Surpris'd  she  seem'd,  but  in  obedience  went  ; 
And  soon  the  Artist  to  a  charm  had  trac'd 
The  ver}'  features,  and  the  dress  she  wore  ; — 
Ere  long  completed,  she  resum'd  her  step, 
Pleas'd  with  a  pittance  from  the  rich  man's  purse. 
And  still  he  tarried  ;  oft  admiring  much 
The  near  re:iiemblance,  art  to  nature  bore  ; 
Approving  much  the  soil'd  and  tatter'd  slip. 
Whoso  sleeve  an  arm  of  symmetry  expos'd  ; — 
The  worsted  mantle,  o'er  the  shoulders  thrown, 
And  basket  simple,  on  the  light  arm  hung. — 
And  now  the  picture  to  the  Stranger's  mind 
Was  duly  finished,  and  the  value  paid  ; 
And  soon  kc  travell'd  to  his  far-off  home. 
Well  pleas'd,  indeed,  that  he  was  bearinfj  thence 
The  costly  Picture  of  a  Suffering  GirJ. 

'Tis  many  years  :  and  yet  it  still  remain.? 
In  spacious  parlour  hung,  in  gilded  frame. 
And  the  Original  is  now  forgot. 
Save  when  the  eye  of  sympathy  surveys 
The  favour'd  picture,  aud  contrasts  its  fate 
With  the  Original's,  whom  Reason  oft 
Inclines  to  represent  a  wanderer  still ; 
But  gentle  Pity,  with  a  heart  sincere, 
Will  oft  behold  her  in  a  cheerful  home. 

— 'Tis  all  unknown,  but  faded  years,  no  doubt, 
Have  changed  the  colour  of  her  early  fate. 
She  may  be  innocent,  and  wandering  still, 
Or  may  be  shelter'd  in  a  lawless  liome  ; 
Or  death,  perhaps,  with  pitying  hand,  has  come, 
And  laid  tha  waade/er  in  a  deep  cold  bed. 

M.  L.  U,  • 
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THE  FOraT. 


From  Sbarpe's  London  Magazine,  for  August,  1829. 

THE  PRAYER  FOR  LIFE. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

E  vos,  animas .' 
Cercay-me  em  roda  todas  e  poiendo, 
Defcndey-me  de  morte,  que  me  busca ! 

FERREIRA. 

O  Sunshine  and  fair  Eatth  ! 

Sweet  is  your  kindly  mirth. 
Angel  of  Death  !  yet,  yet  awhile  delay  ! 

Too  sad  it  is  to  part. 

Thus  in  my  spring  of  heart, 
With  all  the  light  and  laughter  of  the  day. 

For  me  the  falling  leaf 

Touches  no  chord  of  grief, 
No  dark  word  in  the  rose's  bosom  lies  ; 

Not  one  triumphant  tone, 

One  hue  of  hope,  is  gone 
From  song  or  bloom  beneath  the  summer  skies. 

Call  me  not  hence  away,  • 

Death,  Death  !  ere  yet  decay  ' 
Over  the  golden  hours  one  shade  hath  thrown  ; 

The  poesy  that  dwells 

Deep  in  green  woods  snd  dells. 
Still  to  my  spirit  speaks  of  joy  alone. 

Yet  not  for  this,  Oh  Death  ! 

Not  for  the  vernal  breath 
Of  winds,  that  shake  forth  music  from  the  trees; 

Not  for  the  splendour  given 

To  Night's  dark  regal  heaven, 
Spoiler  !  I  ask  thee  not  reprieve  for  these. 

But  for  the  happy  love 

Whose  light,  where'er  1  rove, 
Kindles  all  nature  to  a  sudden  smile, 

Shedding  on  branch  and  flower 

A  rainbow-tinted  shower 
Of  richer  life — spare,  spare  me  yet  awhile. 

1 

Too  snon ,  too  fast  thou'rt  come  1  | 

Too  beautiful  is  home,  j 
A  home  of  gentle  voices  and  kind  eyes  !  ] 

And  I  the  lov'd  of  all, 

On  whom  fond  blessings  fall 
From  every  lip — oh  '.  wilt  thou  lend  such  ties  ? 

Sweet  Sisters  '.  weave  a  chain 

My  spirit  to  detain  ; 
Hold  me  to  earth  with  strong  affection  back  ! 

Bind  me  with  mighty  love 

Unto  the  stream,  the  grove. 
Our  daily  paths— our  life's  familiar  track  !  I 

Stay  with  me— gird  me  round  ! 

Your  voices  bear  a  sound 
Of  hope — n  light  comes  with  you  and  departs: 

Hush  niy  soul's  boding  knell. 

That  murmurs  of  farewell  '. 
How  can  I  leave  this  ring  of  kindest  hearts  i 

Death  !  Grave  !  and  are  there  those 

That  woo  thy  kind  repope 
'Midst  the  rich  beauty  of  the  glowing  earth  r 

Surely  about  them  lies 

No  world  of  loving  eyes — 
Leave  me,  oh  !  leave  me  unto  home  and  hearth  ! 


THE  WINGS. 

Oh  1  for  the  wings  we  us'd  to  wear, 
When  the  heart  was  like  a  bird, 
And  floated,  still,  through  summer  air, 
And  painted  all  ii  look'd  on  fair, 

And  sung  to  all  it  heard  I 
When  fancy  put  the  seal  of  truth 
Oa  all  the  promises  of  youth  ! 


Oh  !  for  the  wings  with  which  the  dove 

Flies  to  the  valley  of  her  rest. 
To  take  us  to  some  pleasant  grove. 
Where  hearts  are  not  afraid  to  love. 

And  truth  is,  sometimes,  blest : 
To  make  the  spirit  mount  again. 
That  time  has  bow'd,  and  grief,  and  pain  I 

It  may  not — oh  !  it  may  not  be  ! 

I  cannot  soar  on  fancy's  wing, 
And  hope  has  been, — like  thee,  like  thee  ! 
These  many  weary  years,  to  me, 

A  lost  and  perish'd  thing  '. 
Are  there  no  pinions  left  to  bear 
Me  where  the  good  and  gentle  are 

Yes, — rise  upon  the  morning's  wing, 
And,  far  beyond  tha  farthest  sea. 

Where  Autumn  is  the  mate  of  Spring, 

And  Winter  comes  not  withering. 
There  is  a  home  for  thee  ! 

Away — away — and  lay  thy  head 

In  the  low  valley  of  the  dead  ! 

FROM  THE  NEW-YORK  COURIER. 

1  look'd  upon  the  world's  broad  face, 

'Twas  beautiful  and  fair — 
No  passions  wild  with  scorching  trace 

Had  left  their  vestige  there  ; 
The  weeping  breeze,  the  ocean's  swell, 
The  midnight's  calm  and  holy  spell, 
The  golden  noontide,  glowing  bright. 
The  landscape  wrapped  in  robes  of  light. 
Lay  pure  and  lovely  as  they  first 
From  their  Creator's  fiat  burst. 

1  look  'd  upon  the  heart  of  man 

Born  but  of  yesterday, 
Already  half  its  little  span 

Had  passed  in  air  away, 
Yet  there  the  burning  seals  were  set, 
And  crimes  and  cares  commingling  met; 
Half  was  the  glorious  boon  effaced 
That  his  Creator's  hand  had  traced  ; 
How  high  the  hope  !  how  deep  the  fall ! 
How  dark  the  cloud  that  shadows  all ! 

NORNA . 


From  tlie  New  York  Courier  &  Enquirer. 

STANZAS  LMPROMPTU, 
Written  after  reading  the  piece  entitled  "  The  Musical 
Wife:' 

Shame,  shame  to  the  bard !  dark  disgrace  to  his  name. 

Who  would  libel  fair  women  for  song  ! 
Has  the  music  of  feeling  ne'er  thrill'd  through  his 
frame 

Must  the  timid  be  crush'd  by  the  strong.'' 
The  soul  of  their  happiness  feeds  on  our  praise — 

Our  censure  is  lightning  to  them  ; 

Who  then  would  destroy  with  his  thunder  the  bays 

Transplanted  from  our  diadem 
* 

The  snake  from  his  covert  preparing  to  sting. 

Is  arrested  by  harmony's  power  ; 
And  from,  lips  that  would  please  us,  when  ecstacies 
spring, 

Must  our  brows  be  contracted  and  sour  ? 
Shall  the  venomous  reptile  be  milder  than  men. 

Or  has  music  such  singular  charms. 
That  it  lulls  the  snake-spirit  to  mildness  again, 

But  kindles  our  fierceness  to  arms  T '. 


The  Three  Doctors. — An  eminent  author  says, 
"  There  are  three  doctors.  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and 
Dr.  Merryman  ;  they  are  reported  to  be  excellent 
physicians,  and,  if  kept  at  a  constant  pension,  their 
fees  will  not  be  very  costly." 


,  If  a  man  would  keep  both  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence free  from  temptation,_let  him  keep  out  of  debt. 
Dr.  Franklin  sayg^  "  Jt  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to 
stand  upright." 


in=0RDL\AT10N. 
[CFMr.  Be.njamin  Knight,  formerly  of  this  town  , 
is  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  "Christian'' 
denomination,  to-morrow,  in  the  South  Church  (late 
Dr.  Abbot's)  in  Beverly.  Services  to  commence  at 
2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Mr.  K.mght  has  for  some  time 
past,  preached  to  a  congregation  at  Beverly  Farms. 
We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ra.nd,  of  Port- 
land, will  preach  on  the  occasion. 

MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr  Thomas,  to  Miss  Sally 

Barnard. 

At  Beverly,  on  Sabbath  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  Capt  James  Br3'ant  to  Miss  Lydia  Herrick. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Samuel  Friend,  jr.  to  31rs. 
Abigail  H.  Brown. 

At  Boston,  Rev.  Geo.  Washington  Doane,  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  Church,  to  Mre  Eliza  Green 
Perkins. 

At  South  Pembroke,  N.  Y.  Master  Royal  Mur- 
phy, aged  17,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Warren,  aged  15. 

in  Lexington,  Ky.  Harrison  Canins,  aged  15,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Plough,  aged  nearly  A  long  life  to 
them.  Mrs.  Canins,  twelve  years  hence,  will  be  a 
spruce  girl.  The  parties  may  be  grandfather  and 
grandmother  ere  they  are  thirty. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mary  Ervin,  child  of  Mr  Beniamin 
Cutts. 

On  Tuesday  night,  after  a  long  and  distressing  il!- 
ness,  Capt.  Thomas  Whittredge,  aged  G3.  An  eii- 
terprizing  and  industrious  merchant,  a  kind  husband 
and  father,  and  a  good  citizen. 

Mrs.  Betsey  Merriam,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Clement 
Merriam,  aged  50  years. — Funeral  at  3  o'clock  ih:s 
afternoon,  from  her  late  residence  in  Beckford 
street. 

At  Beverly,  Widow  Judith  Lovett,  aged  92  years. 
In  Marblehead,   Miss  Dolly  Atkins,  aged  20 
years. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  William  Tarbox,  aged  02,  a  P.evolu- 
tionary  soldier. 

At  Ipswich,  Charles  Henry,  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kimball,  aged  5  years 

At  Boston,  Benjamin  Joy,  Esq.  aged  72.  Wil- 
liam Dall,  Esq.  aged  7G.  Sarah  D.  daughter  of  Capt 
Wm  Ho\ve,  aged  19.  Silas  A.  Hudson,  aged  27. 

At  Haverhill,  Mrs  Ru'.h  Chase,  aged  65.  Mr  O- 
badiah  Bayley,  55.    Mr  James  Kpnrick,47. 

At  Bradford,  Mrs  Mehitable  Kimball,  aged  S3,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  Jonathan  Kimball,  Esq.  Benjamin, 
only  son  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Esq.  Preceptor  of 
Bradford  Academy,  aged  4  3'ears. 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs  Sarah  B.  Saville,  wife  of  Mr. 
Wm  Saville,  aged  48. 

At  Brighton,  Rev  John  Foster,  D.  D.  aged  66 

At  Hinghsm,  Mr  Melzer  Dunbar,  a  revolutionarT 
patiiot,  aged  75. 

In  Portsmouth,  Mr  Thomas  Furnald,  of  Notting- 
ham, aged  44.  He  had  been  attending  the  market 
during  the  day,  Tuesday  last,  and  in  the  evening  sat 
down  to  the  supper  table  at  the  Farmer's  Hotel,  in 
apparent  health,  and  expired  in  about  five  minutes. 

In  London,  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain.  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  a  mortification,  which  ensued  afler 
an  operation  upon  a  corn,  which  had  been  cut  too 
deeply  ;  the  toe  was  amputated,  but  too  late  to  eavs 
the  unfortunate  gentleman's  life. 
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THE  MARTYR — an  historical  tale. 
Sir  James  Stewart  was  a  staunch  whig,  wlio  braved 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  those  days 
which  are  still  known  in  Scotland,  by  the  name  of 
the  "killing  tivies."  He  had  been  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  before  the  restoration,  and  after  many 
sufferings,  and  gome  melancholy  deaths  in  his  fami- 
ly, occasioned  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  he  weathered 
the  storm,  and  at  the  revolution  saw  Scotland  come 
out  of  the  wintry  tempest  into  the  calmness  of  spring; 
after  which  he  lived  to  see  his  son  James  elevated 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  of  the  nation,  in  the 
stead  of  Mackenzie,  of  Rosebaugh,  surnamed  the 
bloody  ;  who,  during  the  years  of  the  persecution, 
had  inflicted  so  much  misery  on  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Scotland. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer  day,  after  the  star 
of  peace  had  shone  on  Scotland,  from  the  throne  of 
William  and  Mary,  that  the  good  old  knight  assem- 
bled his  children  and  his  friends  at  his  summer  resi- 
dence, near  Coltness.  It  was  a  day  of  festivity  in 
honor  of  returning  peace. 

After  sports  and  amusements  of  various  kinds  had 
for  some  time  been  enjoyed,  the  knight  seated  him- 
self beneath  a  stately  oak  which  adorned  the  latvn  in 
frontof  his  castle.  His  beautiful  daughter,  Anna 
Burleigh  Stewart,  sat  on  his  right  hand,  and  her  no 
less  beautiful  sister,  Mary  Stewart,  on  his  left.  The 
whole  company  requested  to  hear  a  story  of  the  "kill- 
ing times,"  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  baronet. 

"  You  shall  have  one,"  said  he,  "  though  it  shall 
awaken  my  griefs  anew." 

He  cast  his  eyes  around  the  circle.  His  face  was, 
at  first,  lighted  up  with  every  expression  of  joy.  But, 
by  degrees,  it  assumed  a  graver  and  graver  aspect, 
until  it  became  stern,  and  even  melancholy.  He 
then  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Master  Hugh  Mackail  was  a  young  man  of  an 
accomplished  mind,  expressive  features,  and  attrac- 
tive manners.  He  had  long  been  the  companion  of 
my  James  and  Thomas,  and  of  my  Clara  Stewart, 
the  lily  of  Priestfield,  of  whom  the  young  and  old 
bore  testimony,  that  there  was  none  in  high  or  low 
degree,  in  Midlothian,  that  could  compare  with  her 
in  beauty  and  sweetness. 

"  Master  Mackail  was  of  gentle  blood  ;  but  his 
luperior  accomplishments,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  were  stronger  recommendations  than 
his  honorable  descent ;  and  shortly  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  the  power  of  his  eloquence  be- 
gan to  extend  its  witchery  over  the  polished  audi- 
ence of  the  High  Kirk  of  Edinburgh. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it,''  continued  the  baronet ; 
"  the  thunders  of  that  voice  still  sound  in  my  ears, 
as  it  delivered  its  divine  message  to  the  vast  assem- 
bly, on  that  sacred  day  of  rest,  which  preceded  the 
promulgation  of  the  royal  acts,  by  which  four  hun- 
dred of  Scotland's  venerable  pastors  were  banished 
from  their  weeping  flocks  !  and  he  who  should  have 
filled  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  stations  in  our 
city,  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  minions  of  a  grace- 
less tyrant.  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  when 
he  uttered  the  memorable  words  for  which  he  was 
doomed  to  exile.  Raising  himself  to  the  full  mea- 
sure of  his  majestic  stature,  his  hands  stretched  for- 
ward, with  his  face  and  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  and 
the  tears  of  sorrow  and  indignation  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  he  exclaimed — "  Ah  !  my  trodden  down 
country  !  unhappy  and  desolated  kirk  of  Scotland  ! 
and  you,  ray  countrymen,  again  are  ye  to  taste  the 
bitter  sorrows  of  persecution.  To-morrow  the  act 
of  an  infuriated  tyranny  sends  out  a  withering  blast 
over  Scotland's  fairest  harvest !  To-morrow  the  act 
recissory  drives  the  faithful  pastors  of  Scotland  into 
exile  and  prison — Oh  my  God  !  how  long  has  thy 
holy  cause  been  persecuted  by  a  Haman  in  the  state, 


a  Judas  in  the  kirk,  and  an  Ahab  on  the  throne  !  A- 
las  !  is  the  bloody  tragedy  never  to  draw  to  its  last 
scene!" 

"  The  words  of  the  orator  were  not  prophetic. — 
They  contained,  in  the  estimation  of  even  the  ene- 
my, a  true  historical  record.  The  councils  of  the  na- 
tion were  ruled  by  a  Charles  II — by  a  Lauderdale, 
and  by  a  Sharp,  who  sold  the  kirk  of  Scotland  for 
fifty  thousand  marks  ! 

"  Pardon  my  weakness,"  continued  the  aged  Bar- 
onet, as  he  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  "  I 
thought  that  1  had  wept  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  tolbooth  of  Dundee,  when  banished  from 
my  family  and  all  my  comforts,  till  I  could  weep  no 
more.  Hugh  Mackail  was,  in  my  eyes,  as  my  own 
son.  He  was  the  betrothed  of  my  Clara.  I  was  a- 
bouttojoin  their  hands  in  holy  wedlock,  when  the 
tyrant's  vengeance  drove  him  into  exile.  After  four 
long  years,  duiing  which  he  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, he  was  restored  to  his  d '  ooping  Clara,  and  to 
us  ;  and  his  presence  brought  joy  to  our  hearts.  The 
voice  of  gladness  was  once  more  heard  in  Priestfield. 
The  day  was  named  for  their  nuptials.  Clara  shone 
in  all  her  loveliness;  a  being  more  sweet,  mere 
beautiful,  more  captivating — pardon  an  old  man's 
and  a  father's  grief — never  shone  in  Baron"s  hall, 
nor  graced  a  happy  bridal  ! 

"  While  the  nuptial  preparations  were  hastened, 
(and  the  halls  of  my  fathers  were  never  disgraced  by 
ordinary  preparations  in  matters  of  this  high  mo- 
ment) the  rumor  came  to  my  castle,  that  the  West- 
land  army  of  the  Covenanters  was  marching  upon 
Edinburgh,  to  purge  the  land  of  tyranny,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  ef  liberty  once  more  over  our 
hills. 

"  In  the  uncontrollable  en'husiaan  for  the  liberty 
and  religion  of  his  country,  so  cruelly  prosecuted, 
Mackail  would  join  the  Covenanters,  for  he  hoped 
that  this  rising  of  the  Western  people  would  speedily 
restore  to  the  kirk  and  his  country,  their  wonted 
rights  and  privileges.  He  embraced  his  Clara,  and 
bade  her  adieu,  assuring  her  in  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  would  soon  place  her  in  those  circles 
of  fair  Edinburgh,  in  which  she  used  to  move.  She 
wept — she  smiled  on  him  through  her  tears;  she 
besought  him  to  stay  ;  then  again  bade  him  go  and 
combat  for  his  country's  deliverance  and  glory. — 
"  Yes,  go,"  said  she,  "  and  may  Heaven's  blessings 
rest  on  the  banners  of  persecuted  Scotland  !" 

"  On  the  eighth  day  after  his  departure,  as  Clara 
vths  watching  from  a  lofty  casement  the  lane  which 
led  from  the  main  road  up  to  the  castle,  a  horseman 
lapidly  approached ;  his  cloak  floated  in  the  summer 
breeze,  and  his  swift  steed  wia,s  covered  with  foam. 
He  entered  the  lane ;  Clara,  panting  for  breath,  and 
scarcely  able  to  contain  herself,  hastened  down  to 
the  gate.  The  horseman  bowed  to  her  in  pensive 
sadness,  and  remained  silent.  "  Come  you  from  the 
host — her  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  could  ut- 
ter no  more. 

"  I  do,  my  fair  lady."  She  hastily  retired  ;  for 
she  gathered  from  his  look  the  extent  of  the  melan- 
choly news.  The  messenger  hastened  to  disclose 
the  dreadful  tidings  to  me.  "  Master  Mackail  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  Council,"  said  he,  "and  is  now  in 
the  dungeon  at  Edinburgh  !" 

"  After  a  short  period  of  silence,  for  the  weather- 
beaten  horseman  was  interrupted  by  my  groans  of 
deep  anguish,  he  added — "  the  youth  had  joined  the 
Westland  army,  which  he  followed  for  several  days. 
He  left  them  at  the  waters  of  Cramond,  in  weakness 
and  sorrow;  and  in  his  way  to  Libberton  Parish,  took 
the  pass  through  Brad's  Craggs.  He  had  entered 
the  solitary  spot,  and  sat  down  on  a  rough  stone  by 
the  purling  brook,  and  was  laving  his  brow  in  the 
passing  stream,  when  some  rustic  bands,  sent  out  by 


the  enemy  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  Westland  army, 
suddenly  appeared  and  seized  him.  The  weapon  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  patriotic  host,  lay  on 
the  green  mossy  bank,  but  he  did  not  lift  it.  He 
yielded  himself  a  prisoner  without  resistance.  His 
captors  were  Scotchmen  ;  and  he  thought — he  hop- 
ed— that  every  Scotchman  felt  for  his  country's 
wrongs  as  he  did — that  every  Scottish  bosom  was  a 
friend  to  Scotland  and  libeity.  Alas!  he  was  de- 
ceived. The  mercenary  rustics,  who  cried  their  ho- 
sannas  to  the  tyrant,  and  to  the  patriot,  in  turns,  as 
either  happened  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  power,  had 
counted  the  price  of  his  blood,  and  gave  him  over 
without  remorse,  into  the  hands  of  the  council." 

"  The  covenanting  soldier  here  paused,"  continued 
the  baronet,  "  wiped  away  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  and  fell  in  heavy  diops  on  his  gir- 
dle. 

"  Why  should  I  detail  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  council  against  Master  Mackail They  arraign- 
ed him — condemned  him — fixed  the  manner  of  his 
execution — and  then  tried  him  .'  This  was  the  usual 
course  of  their  proceedings,  in  which  they  were  not 
partial  in  the  case  of  my  young  friend ! 

"  Mercy,  had  they  shewn  it  to  our  army  when  bro- 
ken and  dispersed,  would  have  won  over  every  man 
even  from  our  ranks,  and  disposed  us  to  relax  in  our 
zeal  to  redeem  our  country.  But  the  cruelty  of 
Charles  and  the  cabal,  fixed  deeper  in  his  mind  the 
holy  purpose  of  the  Covenanter  ! 

"  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  found  myself  on 
the  day  of  trial  in  the  council  chamber,  with  Clara 
leaning  on  my  arm.  When  we  entered.  Master 
Hugh  Mackail  was  pleading  his  cause  with  a  manly 
eloquence.  Lauderdale  and  the  cruel  Sharp  deemed 
him  a  loading  member  of  the  army  which  had  threat- 
ened their  security  even  in  their  head  quarters. — 
They  believed  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  se- 
creis  of  the  late  rising,  and  when  Mackail  denied  it, 
he  was  supposed  not  to  be  ingenuous.  The  green 
curtain  wag  raised  slowly,  and  there  appeared  a  table 
covered  with  various  instruments  of  torture,  beside 
which  stood  a  hard-featured  and  grizly  executioner, 
exhibiting  all  the  appearance  of  a  ready  minion  of 
cruelty. 

"To  the  interrogations  of  the  Council,  Mackail  an- 
swered with  firmness,  declaring  that  the  amount  of 
his  crime  was  simple  presence,  for  a  short  period, 
with  a  sword,  such  as  is  worn  by  gentlemei.  as  a  part 
of  their  dress  ;  that  he  retired  voluntarily — 

"  The  torture!"  exclaimed  Sharp.  "The  boot!" 
cried  Lord  Rothes,  in  a  gruff  voice. 

"  The  executioner  approached,  and  lifting  Mao- 
kail's  leg,  placed  it  in  the  heavy  iron  boot,  used  as 
an  instrument  of  torture,  in  the  cruel  reign  of  Charles 
II — then  thrusting  in  two  wooden  wedges  between 
the  leg  and  the  boot,  he  raised  his  mallet,  rested  it 
on  his  shoulder  as  a  skilful  slave  of  an  inquisition 
would;  and,  glancing  his  gloomy  sye  on  the  bench 
of  the  lords  of  justiciary,  awaited  thoir  orders. 

"  A  question  involving  a  confession  of  guilt,  on 
his  part,  of  what  he  was  entirely  innocent,  was  put 
to  Mackail.  He  replied  with  a  deep  and  solemn 
tone,  '  No;'  and  the  heavy  mallet  descended  on  the 
wedge.  Another  question  was  put,  ^nd  the  deep 
sound  of 'No,'  amid  the  awful  silence,  again  fell  on 
our  ears  ;  and  the  next  moment  was  heard  the  horri- 
ble sound  of  the  mallet  descending  once  more  on  the 
wedge ! 

My  poor  gallant  friend  sustained  the  torture  of  nine 
strokes  of  the  mallet,  with  undaunted  courage.  As 
the  executioner  raised  the  mallet  to  give  the  tenth, 
Mackail  waved  his  hand  toward  Lord  Rothes,  and 
the  King's  Advocate,  Sir  John  Ncsbit,  and  said, 
'  Hold — see  you  this  invention  of  your  inquisition  .'' 
It  has  been  put  on  this  quivering  limb,  drenched 
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with  the  blood  of  my  gallant  friend,  the  Laird  of  Cor- 
aack.  You  see  it  wrinsing  the  blood  from  my  man- 
gled limb.  I  ask  not  your  pity — 1  know  you  have 
none.  1  heard  the  groans,  and.  the  wild  shrieks  of 
the  tortured  Corsack  I  The3'  rang  on  my  ears  in 
the  dungeon  cell,  and  all  my  ilesh  quivered  !  I  also 
heard  the  wailings  of  his  sweet  wife,  the  Lady  Cor- 
sack I  and  the  moans  of  liis  little  children,  pleading 
at  the  door  of  your  court,  that  you  would  give  them 
back  tlicir  father  !  Your  cars  were  dead  to  all  this. 
You  drove  tlie  mournful  wife  and  the  weeping  chil- 
dren from  your  presence.  Pity  and  niercy  never 
entered  tins  den  of  tyranny.  For  me,  my  Lords,  ac- 
customed all  my  life  to  speak  the  truth,  without  guile 
oi  concealment,  I  have  told  you  all  lean  tell,  though 
you  should  tear  these  limbs  into  Iragments,  and 
wring  from  its  place  each  joint  in  my  frame.  1  re- 
peat that  I  was  with  the  Wcstland  host.  1  went  to 
join  it  with  the  heart  of  a  Scotchman,  who  feels  the 
wrongs  of  his  bleeding  country.  We  were  approach- 
ing the  capital  to  seek  rediess  from  the  throne.  We 
were  not  alloived  to  come  before  his  Majesty 's  coun- 
cil, as  individuals.  We  could  not  come  in  a  multi- 
tude, without  arms  for  our  defence  ;  for  the  arms  of 
j  our  general,  Sir  James  Turner,  have  spread  des- 
olation and  havoc  over  the  South.  1  left  the  liost 
voluntarily,  not  because  1  deemed  them  rebels, 
but  because  I  was  unable  to  render  them  further  ser- 
vice. We  are  no  rebels.  We  sought  only  the  re- 
dress of  our  grievances.  We  were  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  our  ruthless  oppressors.  We  could  not  ap- 
peal ;  we  wore  unable  to  petition.  You  stood  be- 
tween the  throne  and  us.  You  deprived  us  of  the 
privilege  to  vvhicli,  as  native  citizens,  we  were  en- 
titled ;  and  of  which  no  power  on  earth  had  a  right 
to  deprive  us.  You  called  our  petitions  and  the  cra- 
vings of  redress,  treason  and  rebellion.  What,  I 
pray  you,  my  Lords,  could  we  do  ?  Would  you  that 
we  .should  fall  dov,-n  and  lick  the  feet  of  our  oppres- 
sors and  torturers  ?  No;  never.  This  is  no  rebel- 
lion, and  the  man  who  calls  it  rebellion  is  a  fawning 
sycophant,  a  crouching'  poltrnon,  and  a  slave  !  1  ap- 
peal to  the  Eternal  !  Willingly  do  I  resign  my  life 
in  the  holv  cause  of  my  religion,  and  my  country, 
executioner,  proceed  1' 

'•  The  drooping  Clara  hung  weeping  on  my  trcm- 
biing  arm.  Every  one  of  the  words  of  her  betrothed 
fell  on  her  ear,  '  like  the  points  of  the  bare  ateel  on 
the  naked  nerve.'  She  turned  her  languid  eye  on 
my  face.  My  grief  added  nourishment  to  her  sor- 
row. She  uttered  a  heart-rending  groan,  as  the  cru- 
el.mallet  fell  once  mere  on  the  wedge.  The  mer- 
ciless judges  on  the  bench  looked  recklessly  on,  but 
nodded  to  the  executioner  to  desist.  She  fainted, 
and  sunk  down  in  my  arms,  and  I  hurried  her  away 
from  the  appalling  scene. 

"  She  labored  under  a  burning  fever  for  several 
days.  She  moaned  and  raved,  and  called  piteously 
ou  t!io  tortured  Mackail.  Heaven  sent  a  blessing  on 
the  skill  of  lier  physician.  She  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  during  which  she  wept  and  sobbed  incessant- 
ly. God  heard  our  prayers  for  her.  She  opened 
her  heavy  eyes,  at  length,  on  us  ;  and  her  first  en- 
quiry was,  as  siie  fixed  an  earnest  look  on  me,  'have 
they  murdered  him  On  hearing  tliat  he  was  yet 
a'.ivo,  she  iiisisted  with  much  mildness  of  manner, 
on  being  conducted  to  him.  '  Lead  me  to  the  Coun- 
cil,' said  she,  '  part  me  not  from  my  betrothed. — 
Surely  the  hardest  heart  will  melt  at  his  tears  and 
inino.    Bear  mo  to  him,  heaven  will  surely  pity  us.' 

"  I  related  to  her  all  that  had  transpired;  that 
Mackail,  in  consequencs  of  his  torture,  liad  been 
tlirown  into  a  fever  ;  but  was  recovering  faster  than 
had  been  expected;  and  that  the  Council  had  fixed 
the  18th  of  December  for  his  trial. 

'■  It  is  all  well ,"  said  she  in  deep  pensiveness. — 
"  By  that  day  I  shall  gather  strength  to  place  my- 
self, so  please  itlieaveu,  by  his  side." 

'■  1  mentioned  to  hor  my  suspicions  that  we  must 
ani.icipate_^the  worst.  '  i  am  prepared,  my  father,' 
she  replied.  '  Tiie  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Douglass,'  I  observed,  'have  been 
indeed,  exerting  themselves  in  our  behalf  With  the 
nobles,  and  with  those  vvlio  have  hearts  to  feel,  we 
fiiii  prevail.    But  no  entreaty  of  even  these  first  of 


Caledonian  ladies,  can  bend  the  savage  heart  of  that 
unpitying  man,  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
That  being,  who  has  not  the  heart  of  Jiumanity,  has 
urged  the  Commissioners  into  his  views  ;  and  neither 
the  noble  Hamilton,  nor  the  nobler  Douglass,  can 
move  the  inhuman  priest  !" 

[remainder  in  our  next.] 


From  the  Catskill  Recorder. 

AUTUMN. 

Linger  then  yet  awhile, 

As  the  last  leaves  on  the  bough, 
Ye  have  loved  the  gleam  of  many  a  smile 

That  is  taken  from  you  now. 

MRS.  HEMANS. 

Had  we  the  tender  and  pathetic  expression  of  Bry- 
ant to  clothe  our  musings,  we  would  dwell  long  and 
thrilliugly  upon  the  lessons  taught  so  forcibly,  in 
the  advent  of  sober-suited  Autumn.  Coldly  indeed 
must  he  look  upon  nature  and  her  changes,  who  does 
not  find  luxury  of  sentiment  in  the  contemplation  of 
all  her  seasons.  All  are  but  chords  to  that  instru- 
ment which  yields  its  tone  to  every  breath  of  man, 
and  vibrates  involuntarily  to  every  feeling  of  his 
breast.  In  the  Spring,  the  fairy  melody  is  made  up 
of  the  unmingled  warbling  of  rapture,  the  involun- 
tary trills  of  untaught  fingers,  the  overflowings  of 
that  spring  of  gladness,  which  gave  mythology  her 
fabled  fountains,  and  from  which  issues  all  that 
claims  the  name  of  iiiusick,  short  of  the  voiceless 
harmony  of  Heaven.  In  summer,  it  is  mellowed  in- 
to the  harmony  of  hope.  The  voice  which  never 
mourned  is  heard  in  rich  diapasons  ;  its  glowing  pro- 
gressions are  tempered  to  the  calmness  of  matured 
desire  ;  its  ecliocs  are  unbroken  by  the  irregular  res- 
ponses of  untutored  passion,  and  its  deep  and  ever- 
varying  consonances  chime,  swell,  and  estuate,  in 
infinite  gradation. 

Beautifully  though  sadly  the  reverse  of  these,  is 
the  style  of  Auturnn's  "  unwritten  musick."  The 
hope  of  the  glad  Spring,  and  the  devotion  of  the  ar- 
dent Summer,  have  been  damped,  but  not  to  deaden 
a  single  tone.  Tlie  chords  on  which  once  played 
the  bi-eath  of  the  affections,  are  strained,  but  not  to 
break.  The  mind  is  no  longer  a  mighty  organ, 
yielding  its  sounds  to  the  hand  of  man  ;  but  becomes 
a  gentle  .ZEolian  harp,  catching  its  magick  tones 
from  every  breath  of  the  Autumnal  breeze.  Plain- 
tive and  sweet,  as  though  sound  itself  had  caught  a 
charm  from  the  beautiful  hues  of  decay,  they  corns 
upon  the  ear,  blending  into  harmony  such  strains  as 
no  art  can  imitate,  no  science  arrange,  no  skill  re- 
cord. Such  is  the  musick  of  Autumn,  upon  that 
deep-toned  glorious  instrument — the  heart.  ' 

The  grave  comes  gloomily  upon  the  thoughts  of 
youth.  They  have  not  yet  buried  there  the  better 
part  of  their  hearts.  To  the  pilgrim  who  has  farther 
advanced  on  the  highway  of  human  disappointments, 
the  last  home  of  man  is  a  welcome  theme.  Lovely 
to  him,  not  only  that  it  already  holds  his  best  hopes, 
and  his  only  charms  that  made  the  world  fair  amid 
all  its  desolation,  the  grave, — the  cold  and  dreary 
grave  sends  up  a  sweet  and  holy  call  to  his  weary 
and  broken  spirit.  All  that  speaks  of  decay  has  a 
charm  to  him.  No  marvel  then  tkat  he  woos  the 
melancholy  influence  of  Autumn,  ana  breathes  with 
untold  delight  iier  sighing  breezes,  and  settles  an 
unv/earied  gaze  upon  her  red  and  yellow  forests.  Lot 
childhood  hang  with  enrapturing  fondness  over  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  Spring's  first  flowers  ;  but  its  lit- 
tle idols  will  wither.  Let  maturer  youth  yield  its 
full  devotion  to  the  fruitful  and  fervent  hopes  of 
Summer  ;  yet  they  too  shall  pass  away.  But  who, 
that  has  ever  relished  the  calm  yet  passionate  love 
of  fading  beauty,  which  steals  upon  the  unsubdued 
though  softened  spirit  of  one  whose  hopes  have  been 
like  the  summer  cloud,  will  cling  to  such  fleeting 
hues  again.  There  is  an  autumn  in  the  soul,  where 
all  thebo  images  are  mirrored  deep  and  indelible. — 
Even  the  winter  of  age,  though  it  withers  the  outer 
form,  can  never  supplant  the  sweetly  lingering  hues 
of  autumn  in  the  soul.  They  cling  to  tlie  memory 
longer  than  hope, — and  the  memory  itself  is  life 


FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  in  sickness  there 
is  no  hand  like  woman's  liand,  noheart  like  woman's 
heart ;  and  there  is  not.  A  man's  heart  may  swell 
with  unutterable  sorrow,  and  apprehension  may  rend 
his  mind  ;  yet  place  him  by  the  sick  couch,  and  in 
the  shadow  rather  than  the  light  of  the  sad  lamp 
that  watches  it ;  let  him  have  to  count  over  the  long 
dull  hours  of  night,  and  wait,  alone  and  sleepless, 
the  struggle  of  the  grey  dawn  in  the  chamber  of  suf- 
fering ;  let  him  be  appointed  to  this  ministry,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  brother  of  his  being,  and  his 
grosser  nature,  even  where  it  is  most  perfect,  vi'ill 
tire;  his  eye  will  close,  and  his  spirit  grow  impatient 
of  the  dreary  task  ;  and  though  love  and  anxiety  re- 
main undiminished,  his  mind  will  own  to  itself  a 
creeping  in  of  irresistible  selfishness,  whieh,  indeed, 
he  may  be  ashamed  of,  and  struggle  to  reject,  but 
which,  despite  of  his  efforts,  remains  to  characterize 
his  nature,  and  prove  in  one  instance,  at  least,  his 
manly  weakness.  But  see  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a 
wife,  in  his  jilace.  The  woman  feels  no  weariness, 
and  owns  no  recollection  of  self.  In  the  silence  and 
depth  of  night  she  dwells,  not  only  passively,  but 
so  far  as  the  qualified  term  expresses  our  meaning, 
joyously.  Her  ear  acquires  a  blind  man's  instinct, 
as  from  time  to  time  it  catches  the  slightest  stir,  or 
whisper,  or  breath,  of  the  now  more  than  ever  loved 
one,  who  lies  under  the  hand  of  human  affliction. — 
Her  step,  a^  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  or  a  signal, 
would  not  waken  an  insect ;  if  she  speaks,  her  rc- 
cents  are  a  soft  echo  of  natural  harmony,  most  de- 
licious to  the  sick-man's  ear,  conveying  all  that 
sound  can  convey,  of  pity,  comfort  and  devotion  ; 
and  thus,  night  after  night,  she  tends  him  like  a  crea- 
tuie  sent  from  a  higher  world  :  when  all  earthly 
watchfulness  has  failed,  her  eye  never  winked,  her 
mind  never  palled,  her  nature,  that  at  other  times 
is  weakness,  now  gaining  a  superhuman  strength 
and  magnanimity,  herself  forgotten,  and  her  sex  a- 
lone  predominant. 

Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 


From  the  Village  Kecord. 

"  I'M  OFF!" 
As  the  fly  said  that  lit  on  the  mustard  pot. 

The  story  is  this.  A  fly  in  pursuit  of  sweets, 
honey  or  sugar,  descended  upon  an  open  pot  of  mus- 
tard, mistaking  it,  probably,  for  St.  Croix.  What  a 
disappointment !  The  one  so  delicious — the  other 
odious,  suffocating.  The  fact  is,  that,  to  the  fly,  the 
mustard  was  a  complete  take-in. 

A  young  man  went  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  very 
pretty  girl  whom  he  had  seen  abroad,  neat  as  a  pink, 
and  mild  as  a  summer  evening — all  smiles  and  dim- 
ples. Going  in  unexpectedly  one  day,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  his  charmer,  an  octave  above,  and  at  least  a 
demi-semi-quaver  too  quick  for  good  nature.  Stand- 
ing a  moment,  he  saw  her  pass,  those  silken  tresses 
in  wild  disorder — "  streaming  like  a  meteor  to  the 
troubled  air" — shp-shod — the  heel  of  one  stocking 
half  torn  off.  It  was  not  the  dishabille  of  industry, 
but  tlie  garb  of  the  slattern.  Amazed,  the  lover  gazed 
a  moment — then  crying 

"  I'm  off  ' — as  the  fly  said — took  his  departure  t'or- 
ever. 

Such  a  girl — so  neat  in  public,  so  sweet  before 
company,  I  look  upon  like  a  piece  of  veneered  work, 
a  thin  covering  of  beautiful  stuff,  put  on  for  show, 
concealing  the  rough  and  unsightly  material  of 
which  the  article  is  mainly  formed. 

In  how  many  hundred  instances  in  life,  is  mustard 
mistaken  for  sugar — in  politics,  in  trade,  especially 
in  pleasure. 

But  as  I  write  to  be  read,  and  of  all  things  should 
be  mortified  to  see  any  one  gaping-  over  mv  youthful 
lucubrations,  "  I'm  off.  BOB  BRIEF. 

A  Scottish  nobleman  one  day  visited  a  lawyer  at 
his  office,  in  which,  at  the  time,  there  was  a  blazing 
fire,  which  led  him  to  exclaim,  "  Mr.  ,  your  of- 
fice is  as  hot  as  an  ocea."  "So  it  should  be,  rny 
Lord,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  as  it  is  here  1  make  my 
bread." 


SALEM: 

TUESDAY  NOON;  SEPTEMBER  29,  1829- 


[CrThe  next  number  of  the  Miscellany  will  be 
published  on  Wednesday,  7th  October. 

[O'Frojn  a  Review  of '  The  Tokon  for  1830,'  in  the 
last  No.  of  Willis'  Magazine,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  The  Token  concludes  with  a  prose  piece  by  the 
Rev.  John  Pierpont.  The  fashion  of  Jhis  world 
pfisseth  amy"  is  his  subject,  and  the  commentary  is 
a  most  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  to  the  desolated 
feelings  which  acknowledge,  and  the  universal  expe- 
rience which  confirms  the  melancholy  truth. 

"  But  there  are  alterations  in  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  which  time  is  more  slow  in  producing,  and 
which,  when  we  witness  them,  are  more  striking, 
more  melancholy,  and  of  more  abiding  influence. 
Who  will  doubt  this  '  for  who  has  not  felt  it  ?  and 
who  is  he  that  has  ever  felt,  and  has  now  forgotten 
it'.'  Surely  not  you,  my  friend,  who,  by  the  ap- 
pointments of  an  overruling  Providoijce,  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  your  days  as  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranger  in  the  earth.  Did  you,  in  your  young  man- 
hood, leave  your  home  among  the  hills,  the  scenes 
and  the  companions  of  your  youthful  sports  or  of 
your  earliest  toils  >  Were  you  long  struggling  with 
a  wayward  fortune  in  distant  lands,  or  in  seas  that 
rolled  under  the  line,  or  that  encircled  the  poles  in 
their  cold  embrace  ?  Did  sickness  humble  the  pride 
of  your  manhood,. or  did  care  whiten  your  tensples 
before  the  time  ?  How  often,  in  your  wa.nderings,_ 
did  the  peaceful  image  of  your  home  present  itselt 
to  your  mind  !  How  ollen  did  you  visit  that  sacred 
spot  in  your  dreams  by  night  I  and  how  faithful  to 
your  last  impressions  was  the  garb  in  which,  when 
you  were  far  away,  your  long  forsaken  home  arrayed 
itself!  The  fields  and  the  forests  that  were  around 
It,  underwent  no  change  in  their  appearance  to  your 
iinagination.  The  trees  that  had  given  you  fruit  or 
shade,  continued  to  give  the  same  fruits  and  the  same 
shade  to  the  inmates  of  your  paternal  dwelling  :  and 
even  in  those  objects  of  filial  or  fraternal  affection, 
no  change  appeared  to  have  been  wrought  by  time 
during  your  long  absence. 

"  But  when,  at  length,  you  return,  how  diiferent 
is  the  scene  that  cornes  before  you  in  its  melancholy 
reality ,  from  that  which  you  left  in  your  youth,  and 
of  which  a  faithful  picture  has  been  carried  near  to 
yoar  heart,  in  all  youi  wanderings  !  Those  who 
were  once  your  neighbours  and  school-fellows,  and 
whom  you  meet  as  you  come  near  to  your  father's 
house,  either  you  do  not  recognize,  or  you  are  griev- 
ed that  they  do  not  recognize  you.  The  woods, 
which  clothed  the  hills  around,  and  in  which  you  had 
often  indulged  the  vague,  but  delicious  anticipations 
of  childhood,  have  been  cleared  away ;  and  the 
stream  that  once  dashsd  through  them,  breaking  the 
religious  silence  by  its  evening  hymn,  and  whiten- 
ino-  as  it  rushed  along  the  shade,  '  to  meet  the  sun 
np^n  the  upland  lawn,'  now  creeps  faintly  along  its 
contracted  channel,  through  fields  that  have  been 
stripped  of  their  golden  harvest,  and  through  pas- 
tures embrowned  by  a  scorching  sun.  The  fruit  trees 
are  decayed.  The  shade  trees  havo  been  uprooted 
by  a  storm,  or  their  hollow  trunks  and  dry  boughs 
remain,  venerable,  but  mournful  witnesses  to  the 
truth  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. — 
IJ^ore  melancholy  still. are  the  witnesses  that  meet 
you  as  you  enter  your  father's  house.  She,  on  whose 
liosom  you  liung  in  your  infancy ,  and  whom  you  had 
hoped  once  more  to  embrace,  has  long  been  sleeping 
in  the  dark  and  narrov/  house.  Y our  father's  form, 
how  changed  !  Of  the  locks  that  clustered  around 
his'brow,  how  few  remain  1  and  those  few,  how 
thin  i  \iow  white  !  His  full  toned  and  manly  voice 
has  lost  its  strength,  and  trembles  aa  he  enquires  if 
this  is  indeed  his  son.  The  i-ister  whom  you  left  a 
child,  is  now  a  wife,  and  a  mother  ;  the  wife  of  one 
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whom  you  never  knew',  one  who  looks  upon  you  as 
a  stranger,  and  one  towards  whom  it  is  impossible 
for  you^to  kindle  up  a  brother's  love,  now  that  you 
have  found  so  little  in  the  scenes  of  your  childhood 
to  satisfy  the  affectionate  anticipations  with  which 
you  returned  to  thorn. 

"While  you  are  contemplating  these  melancholy 
changes,  and  the  chill  of  disappointment  is  going 
through  your  heart,  the  feeling  comes  upon  you,  in 
all  its  bitterness,  that  the  mournful  ravages  which 
time  has  wrought  upon  the  scenes  and  the  objects 
of  your  attachment,  will  not,  and  cannot  be  repaired 
by  time,  in  any  of  his  future  rounds.  Returning 
years  can  furnish  you  with  no  proper  objects  for  the 
fresh  and  glowing  affections  of  youth  ;  and  even  if 
those  objects  could  be  furnished,  it  is  too  late  now 
for  you  to  feel  for  them  tlie  correspondent  affection. 
The  song  of  your  mountain-stream  can  never  more 
soothe  your  ear.  The  grove  that  you  loved  shall  in- 
vite you  to  meditation  and  to  worship  no  more.  A- 
nother  may,  indeed,  spring  up  in  its  place,  but  you 
shall  not  live  to  see  it.  It  may  shade  your  grave, 
but  your  heart  shall  never  feel  its  charm.  Your  af- 
fections are  robbed  of  the  treasures  to  which  they 
clung  so  closely  and  so  long,  and  that  forever.  Tho 
earth,  where  it  had  appeared  most  lovely, is  changed. 
The  things  that  were  nearest  to  your  heart,  have 
changed  with  it.  The  fashion  in  which  the  world 
was  arrayed  when  it  took  hold  on  you  with  the 
strongest  attachment,  has  passed  away  ;  its  mysteri- 
ous power  to  charm  you  has  fled,  all  its  holiest  en- 
chantments are  broken,  and  you  feel  that  nothing 
remains  as  it  was,  but  the  abiding  outline  of  its  sur- 
face, its  vallies  where  the  still  waters  find  their  way, 
and  the  stern  visage  of  its  everlasting  hills." 

Who  does  not  feel  the  sad  and  solemn  truths  of  this 
language  Who  could  not  weep,  as  it  forces  itself 
into  his  very  heart.'  So  fleeting  are  the  vanities  of 
the  world  ;— so  pass  its  idle  fashions  and  its  heart- 
less follies  ; — and,  sorrowing  not  for  Uieir  decay,  we 
might  say,  without  regret, 

"  Pass  on,  relentless  world  1" 

But  so  passeth  not  whatever  is  truly  valuable  and 
excellent.  The  monuments  of  man!s  pride  may 
crumble;  the  temples  of  his  glory  may  decay;  his 
navies  may  be  thrown  upon  a  barren  beach,  his  ar- 
mies whelmed  in  eternal  snow  ;  the  wayward  dreams 
of  youth,  the  daring  hopes  of  manhood  and  the  craf- 
ty schemes  of  worldly  old  age  may  utterly  fail  and 
perish ;  but  though  his  bones  be  buried  beneath  a 
mountain  avalanche,  or  rest  under  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  unfathomable  sea, — no  generous  impulse,  no 
lofty  action,  no  ardent  and  virtuous  aspiration  shall 
pass  away  :  his  fervent  enthusiasm,  his  noble  deeds, 
his  magnificent  thoughts,  his  pure  life,  his  charity  to 
man,  and  his  high  trust  in  God,  may  gladden  the 
hearts  of  millions  to  come,  till  time  is  a  lost  and  for- 
gotten thing,  and  be  recorded  for  eternity  where  tfic 
fashions  of  the  world  have  no  part  nor  lot." 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

ENIGMA. — I  am  a  word  of  five  letters  ;  my  four 
first  constitute  the  name  of  a  bird  ;  my  2d,  3d  and 
4th  signify  a  riot;  my  3d,  4th  and  5th,  to  possess  ; 
my  1st,  3d  and  4th,  compose  the  name  of  a  quadru- 
ped; my  5th,  3d  and  4th,  designate  present  tinig  ; 
my  1st,  3d,  2d  and  5th,  the  name  of  a  vegetable  ;  my 
whole  is  a  piece  of  irioncj-. 

Divorce  in  China. — In  the  Chinese  laws,  one  of 
the  grounds  upon  whi«h  a  husband  may  obtain  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  is,  her  being  too  muchgiven 
to  talking  ! 
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ORDINATION. 
On  Wednesday  last,  Mr  Benjamin  Knight,  of  Sa- 
lem, was  ordained  as  the  Minister  of  the  society  of 
"  Christ-ians"  lately  formed  at  Beverly  Farms,  a 
small  settlement  in  the  South-easterly  part  of  Bev- 
erly, about  four  miles  from  the  present  meeting 
houses  there,  and  about  two  miles  from  Manchester 
meeting-house.  Forbetter  accommodation,  the  or- 
dination services  were  performed  in  the  large  meet- 
ing house  of  the  First  Parish.  The  Introductory 
Prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robinson,  of  Row- 
ley. The  Sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Millard, 
senior  Editor  of  the  Gospel  Luminary ,  printed  in  the 
City  of  New  York;  from  2d  Corin.  v.  5.  The  Or- 
daining Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  KiLTON,  of  Salom. 
The  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Peirce,  of  Essex. 

^IHARRIED,  _ 

In  this  town,  yesterday  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr'^Em- 
erson,  Capt.  James  Harvey,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ba- 
con. 

On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr  Babcock,  Mr 
Samuel  Emery,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Blanchard,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Blanchard,  Esq. 

Same  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Alfred 
Dutch,  of  Boston,  (of  the  firm  of  Dutch  &  Matchett) 
to  Miss  Susan  B.  Felt,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Felt,  tills  town. 

Same  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr  Willis,  Mr  Ebenezer 
S.  Saunders,  of  Danvers,  to  Miss  Margaret  Fergu- 
son, of  Salem.  Also,  Mr  Beiijamin  Nimbiet,  to  Miss 
Lucy  Hazclton. 

On  Sunday  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr  Willis,  Mr  James 
Whittle,  to  Mrs  Sarah  Willing. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  by  Rev  Mr  Babcock,  Mr 
Joseph  Alley,  to  Miss  Julia  M.  H.  Simon,  daughter 
o'"Mr  John  Simon. 

lu  Lynn,  Mr  John  Lakeinan  to  Miss  Lucy  John- 
son. 

At  Gloucesier,  Mr.  James  W.  Dexter,  to  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Hildreth,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  H. 
Hildreth. 

In  Newburyport,  Lieut.  George  Frederick  Pearson, 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  (formerly  of  this  town)  to  Miss  El- 
len Jackson. 

In  Littleton,  John  S.  C.  Knowlton,  Esq.  editor 
of  the  Lowell  Journal,  to  Miss  Anna  \V.  Hartwell. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  John  Derby  Bacheller,  son  of  Mr. 
John  Bacheller,  aged  12  years.  Mr.  William  Mal- 
loon,  aged  40.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr 
Samuel  H.  Archer^,  aged  3 years. 

Suddenly,  Emeline,  only  child  of  Mr  Josiah  Hay- 
ward,  aged  20  mo. 

Mr.  William  Berry,  aged  57.  Mary  Osborn, 
daughter  of  Mr  Benjamin  Peters,  aged  21  months. 

At  Danvers,  Mr  William  Very.  Widow  Ruth 
Stickney,  aged  74. 

On  Sunday  last,  of  croup,  Mary  A.  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Rev  Charles  Sewall,  aged  4  years. 

In  Ipswich,  on  Friday  the  25th  inst.  Col.  Joseph 
Hodgkins,  aged  86,  a  Revolutionary  patriot. 

In  Ipswicfi,  Mr.  Luther  Hallowell,  aged  23,  of 
Framingham  ;  while  engaged  in  digging  a  well,  the 
earth  caved  in  and  killed  him. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Philemon  Babsoa,  aged 50. 

In  Newburyport,  Mrs  Martha  Merrill,  aged  25, 
wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Merrill. 

In  Watertown,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Samuel  Ben- 
jamin, aged  XCIV. 

In  kittery.  Me.  Master  John  A.  Adams,  agqd 
12  y.;ars,  only  son  of  Mr  Hanson  H.  Adams,  fur- 
.i}'jrly  of  Barnstable,  N.  H.  He  was  accident.-Jly 
shot  on  Monday  last,  while  at  work  in  a  field,  by  a- 
nother  lad,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  gunning  excursion.  He  lingered  in 
most  excruciating  pain  till  Wednasday  evening, 
when  he  expired.  A  quantity  of  shot,  upwards  of 
140  in  number,  v\7a»  taken  from  his  body. 
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THE  FOraT. 


From  the  Essex  Gazette. 

AUTUMN. 

There's  a  dull  cheerless  sky,  and  a  v.'itheringearth — 
A  moaning  sent  forth  in  the  absence  of  mirth ; 
The  stars  cluster  thick — the  sun's  eye  is  dim, 
And  the  scowl  of  the  storm-cloud  is  changeful  and 
grim. 

The  rose-kissing  zephyr  of  summer  has  past, 
And  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  is  out  on  the  blast, 
And  fainter  and  colder  the  halo  is  given, 
Where  the  sun  passes  down  to  the  westerly  heaven. 

The  song  of  the  summer  hath  died  on  the  air, 
The  music  is  hushed  into  silence  there  ; 
The  bird  with  the  song  of  farewell  in  her  mouth, 
Hath  turned  her  wing  to  the  sunny  South. 

The  forest  leaves  with  their  hues  of  frost, 
To  the  sun  and  breeze  are  gorgeously  tossed  ; 
'Tis  their  last  hour  of  splendour — the  last  fading 
wreath — 

The  hectic  which  blooms  on  the  wanness  of  death  ! 

Desolate  Autumn  !  speed  on — speed  on, 
'Till  the  relics  of  summer  have  vanish'd  and  gone  ! 
When  the  heart  has  grown  weary  with  visions  of 
earth. 

Why  should  its  greenness  and  beauty  come  forth  ! 

There  arc  hearts — there  are  feelings,  whose  sympa- 
thies lie, 

In  the  wanness  of  earth  and  the  gloom  of  the  sky  ; 
Which  mourn  in  the  tpring-time,  and  weep  in  the 
sun — 

Desolate  Autumn  !  speed  on — speed  on  ! 

Haktford,  A. 


From  the  lame. 

THE  THUNDER  SPIKIT. 

BT  J.   G.  WHITTIER. 

Dweller  of  the  unpillared  air, 

Marshalling  its  storm  to  war, 
Heralding  its  presence,  where 

Rolls  along  thy  cloudy  car  ! — 
Thou,  that  speakest  from  on  high, 

Like  an  earthquake's  bursting  forth, 
Sounding  through  the  veiled  sky, 

As  an  angel's  trumpet  doth  ! 

Bending  from  thy  dark  dominion, 

Like  a  fierce  revengeful  king, 
Blasting  with  thy  fiery  pinion, 

Every  high  and  mighty  thing  ; — 
Smitten  from  their  mountain  prison, 

Thou  hast  bid  the  streams  go  free^ 
And  the  ruin's  smoke  has  risen. 

Like  a  sacrifice  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  sjpoken  to  the  deep, 

And  the  deep  hath  made  reply, 
Bidding  its  dark  waters  leap 

Upward  to  the  beckoning  sky. 
S^ly  was  thy  coming  then, 

Heard  upon  the  conscious  wave. 
When  the  theught  of  ocean-men 

Broodeth  on  an  ocean  grave. 

Monarch  of  each  cloudy  form, 

Gathered  on  the  blue  of  heaven, 
When  the  trumpet  of  the  storm 

To  thy  hp  of  flame  is  given  ! — 
In  the  wave  and  in  the  breeze — 

In  the  shadow  and  the  sun,         ^  ' 
God  hath  many  languages — 

And  thy  mighty  voice  is  one  1 


From  the  Episcopal  Watchman. 

LIFE'S  VOYAGE. 

"  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid."    Mat.  xiv.  27. 
As  towards  yon  bright  and  blissful  shore, 
Floats  ray  frail  trembling  bark  along, 
Let  tempests  rage,  let  billows  roar. 

They  cannot  drown  my  joyous  song. 
They  cannot  hush  my  voice  of  prayer, 

Nor  fill  ray  trusting  heart  with  dread ; 
For  God  is  with  me  every  where. 
To  cover  my  defenceless  head. 

As  once  he  bade  the  waves  be  still, 

When  lov'd  ones  sail'd  on  Galilee, 
With  gentle  gales  their  canvass  fiU'd, 

And  sped  them  safely  o'er  the  sea ; 
So  now,  amid  the  angry  waves. 

So  now,  he  comes  to  rescue  me  ; 
I  fear  not  that  in  Ocean 'a  caves 

My  homely  sepulchre  may  be. 

I  see  him,  when  the  lightning's  flash 

In  awful  grandeur  round  him  flies, 
I  hear  him  when  the  thunder's  crash 

Rolls  deep  athwart  the  darken'd  skies  : 
O  then  his  smile,  and  then  his  voice. 

As  in  the  mildest  bjeeze  of  even. 
Both  bid  my  fearlesft  heart  rejoice. 

While  wafted  on  my  course  to  heaven. 

LATIMER. 


THE  COTTAGERS. 

They  sit  beside  the  murmuring  brook 

That  winds  its  verdant  way. 
From  out  that  little  shady  nook, 

Where  crones  and  rustics  say 
The  fairies  dance  their  nightly  rounds, 
Charming  the  moon  with  liquid  sounds. 

A  mother,  and  her  healthful  boys. 

The  oae  upon  her  breast, 
Full  of  infant's  simple  joys. 

Alternate  sport  and  rest.  A 
And  one  a  ]ad  of  thoughtful  air, 
Yet  not  less  happy,  nor  less  fair. 

Beside  them,  pleased,  the  father  lies ; 

And  they  have  wandered  there, 
The  Sabbath's  sacred  services 

Being  o'er,  to  scent  this  air 
And  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  spring ; 
And  hear  the  young  birds  to  them  sing. 

Ye  simple  ones — no  thought  have  ye 

Of  pomps  and  pageants  cold  ; 
Of  princely  domes  and  revelry, 

Rieh  feasts  or  glittering  gold. 
Yours  the  deep  mine,  as  yet  unwrought. 
The  wealth  of  unoorrupted  thought ! 

Blest  are  the  pure  and  simple  hearts 

Unconsciously  refined, 
By  the  free  gifts  that  heaven  imparts 

Through  nature  to  the  mind. 
Not  all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  buy, 

Equal  their  happy  destiny  ! 

For  them  the  spring  unfolds  her  flowers, 

For  them  the  summer  glows  ; 
And  autumn's  gold  and  purple  bowers. 

And  winter's  stainless  snows, 
Come,  gifted  with  a  charm  to  them, 
Richer  than  monarch's  diadem.       A.  M.  W. 


Teach  your  children  to  believe,  that  their  future 
livelihood  must  depend  upon  their  own  exertions, 
and  early  accustom  them  to  soma  kind  of  labour, 
that  they  may  not  bo  wholly  unprepared  when  ne- 
cessity overtakes  them. 


Mind  your  stops.— An  article  illustrating  the 
necessity  of  care  in  punctuation,  and  composed  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  has  attracted  our  attention, 
in  the  miscellaneous  department  of  a  western  paper. 
It  is  probably  as  '  old  as  the  hills' ;  but  never  having 
seen  it  before  ourselves,  we  presume  it  miay  be  new 
to  some  of  our  readers  also.  The  books  of  law  might 
furnish  some  very  interesting  instances  of  the  im- 
portant results  which  sometimes  ensue  from  inaccu- 
racy of  punctuation.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
that  the  intention  of  a  will  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
misplacing  of  a  comma,  and  we  believe  that  cases 
have  occurred  where  lives  have  been  both  lost  and 
saved  by  as  trifling  an  inaccuracy.  We  quote  a  part 
of  the  paragraph  which  has  occasioned  these  obser- 
vations, that  the  reader  may  see  how  dependent  the 
sense  of  an  article  sometimss  is  on  the  proper  placing 
of  the  pauses. 

"  He  is  an  old  experienced  man  in  vice  and  wick- 
edness he  is  never  found  in  opposing  the  workers  of 
iidquity  he  takes  delight  in  the  downfall  of  his 
neigfibours  he  never  rejoichs  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  fellow  creatures  he  is  always  pleased  when  the 
poor  are  in  distress  he  is  always  ready  to  assist  in 
destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  he 
takes  no  pleasure  in  serving  the  Lor4  he  is  uncom- 
monly DILIGENT  in  sowing  discord  among  his  friend* 
and  acquaintances,  ^c. — " 

The  character  of  the  individual  thus  described,  de- 
pends, as  the  reader  will  see,  upon  the  disposition  of 
a  few  semicolons.  If  they  be  placed  after  the  words 
which  are  printed  in  small  capitals,  it  is  one  which 
every  man  should  emulate ;  but  tho  case  is  quite  the 
reverse,  if  thay  are  inserted  after  those  printed  in 
italics.— JV.  Y.  E.  Post. 


Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  an-  amiable,  fondness, 
the  following  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative  to 
his  Rambler,  to  his  biographer,  Mr  Boswell.  After 
a  few  numbers  of  that  highly  celebrated  work  was 
published,  he  showed  several  of  them  to  Mrs  John- 
son, the  companion  of  his  solitude,  and  in  whose 
taste  and  judgement  he  had  great  confidence:  "I 
thought  very  well  of  you  before,"  said  she,  "but  I 
did  not  imagine  you  could  have  written  any  thing 
equal  to  this."  "Distant  praise,"  continues  Mr  Bos- 
well, "  from  whatever  quarter,  is  not  so  delightful  as 
that  of  a  wife  whom  a  man  loves  and  esteems;  her 
approbation  may  be  said  to  come  to  his  bosom;  and 
being  so  near,  its  effect  is  most  sensible  and  perma- 
nent. 


Origin  of  Disease. — "I  tell  you  honestly  what  i 
think  is  the  cause  of  the  complicated  maladies  of  the 
human  race;  it  is  their  gormandizing  and  stufiing,  & 
stimulating  the  digestive  organs  to  an  excess,  there- 
by producing  nervous  disorders  and  irritation.  The 
state  of  their  minds  is  another  grand  cause;  the  fid- 
geting and  discontenting  yourself  about  that  which 
ean't  be  helped.;  passions  of  all  kinds — malignant 
passions,  and  worldly  cares,  pressing  upon  the  mind, 
disturb  the  cerebral  action,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.'" 


[IirThose  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
ed their  papers  regularly,  may  obtain  them  by  send 
ing  to  the  Essex  Register  Office,  where  sub 
script-ions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be  receiv 
ed.  New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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THE  MARTYR— A  historical  tale. 

{"concluded.] 

"  The  18th  of  December  arrived.  No  entreaties 
could  prevail  with  Clara  to  remain  at  home,  and  1 
was  constrained  to  lead  her  to  the  hall  of  judgment. 

"  As  we  pressed  forward,  Clara  stopped  short  and 
listened.  The  Council  were  actually  pronouncing 
sentence  on  Mackail.  Though  weak  and  trembling, 
Clara  eeemed  to  be  roused  up  by  a  superhuman  im- 
pulse, as  soon  as  she  gathered  from  the  words  what 
they  were  doing.  She  sprung  from  my  arms,  rush- 
ed within  the  bar,  and  fell  on  the  neck  of  Mackail. 
'  My  espoused  ! — my  love  !'  was  all  she  could  utter. 
The  voice  that  was  pronouncing  the  sentence  from 
the  bench  quavered  and  stopped.  In  a  confused 
sound  the  multitude  murmured  her  name.  The 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  lords  whispered, — '  it  is 
Clara  Stewart — it  is  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Provost.' 

"  Sharpe  and  Rothes  called  aloud,  '  bear  her  away, 
guards  !'  '  No,'  exclaimed  Clara,  '  I  never  will  be 
parted  from  him — he  is  my  betrothed — my  husband 
— spare  him  !  Have  yon  the  feelings  of  men  ?  Are 
you  husbands  ?    I  appeal  to  your  humanity.' 

Take  her  away ,  guards  !  she  interrupts  us  in 
the  administration  of  justice,'  exclaimed  Sharp  furi- 
ously. '  No— never — you  shall  never  separate  us,' 
replied  Clara,  as  she  caught  the  prisoner  by  the 
arm. 

"  Mackail  stood  at  first  petrified  with  amazement. 
His  heart  was  overpowered  with  an  unsubdued  grief 
and  horror.  He  wept,  and  clasping  his  Clara. to  his 
throbbing  heart,  he  faintly  uttered,  '  oh  my  beloved, 
in  what  a  cruel  boiir  have  we  met  !' 

"  The  guards  and  oliicers  of  justice  approached- — 
'  Touch  me  not,'  cried  she,  '  if  j'ou  are  men  !  Oh  ! 
do  not  separate  us.  These  cruel  Lords — see  j'ou  not 
viial  thoy  .lie  g->ing  '  i  ;:i;>;;';'r  niy  l>etr(_  tbcj  !' 

"  The  hesitating  guards  stepped  back  ;  and  their 
hardened  feature  i  seemed  softened  with  an  impulse 
of  compassioir.  Tiiey  looked  towards  the  bench,  as 
if  uncertain  of  thoir  duty,  and  waitedibr  further  or- 
ders. 

"  Mackail  lifted  liis  eyes  to  heaven,  as  Clara  still 
hung  on  hii?  arm,  and  ejaculated,  'the  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away  ;  biassed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!'  and  a  large  tear-drop  rolled  over  his 
blanched  cheek. 

"  The  voice  of  the  unfeeling  judge  now  proceed- 
ed to  doom  the  victim  to  the  gibbet.  Clara  fixed  a 
wild  look  upon  him,  as  if  doubtinafethe  evidence  of 
her  ears,  and  then  cried  out .  "  OH^  thou  less  than 
man,  inhuman  monster  ;  thou  hast  rent  the  tender- 
est  of  ties  ;  thou  hast  burst  the  tie  of  a  young  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and  my  poor  heart  is  broken — Oh  ! 
my  God!  But — no — good  sir — kind  sir,'  added  she, 
suddenly  striking  her  brow  ;  '  my  sweet,  kind  sir, 
judge,  do  now — yesi  know  you  will — pronounce  the 
sa*ie  sentence  on  me.  Say  it  now;  why  do  you 
hesitate  ;  Yes  !  my  love,  we  shall  go  to  the  dungeon 
and  to  death  together.  Yes,  1  will  lean  on  thee. — 
My  shepherd,  and  tlty  s  irj  herd  loithns,  we  shall  fear 
no  evil.  My  Saviour  in  c.,e  skies  ;  my  betrothed  by 
my  side  ;  how  sweetly  ^.hall  I  die  with  my  love  I' — 
Sshe  then  looked  in  the  juJoe's  face  and  smiled  ;  and 
by  fits  she  laughed  ;  and  then  she  looked  into  Mac- 
kail.'s  face  and  iai;ghed.  '  Come,  my  love,  let  us 
go!'  said  she,  tlnovvi,ig  her  white  arms  round  his 
neck,  while  her  long  giojsy  raven  locks  fell  in  disor- 
der over  her  brow,  and  on  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

"  Mackail  sunk  down  al.  her  feet.  '  No,  my  spouse,' 
said  she, 'you  shall  not  go  alone.  Thy  betrothed  is 
ever  ready.  By  the  tiO'  ii  of  a  maid,  Clara  Stewart 
is  ever  ready  to  accop-p.:r,y  you  in  all  extremities.' 

"  She  threw  herseli  (  n  her  knees  by  his  side.  Her 
long  tresses  fell  on  her  neck  and  bosom,  while  she 


smoothed  back  his  yellow  curls,  and  kissed  kis  brow 
and  cheeks.  He  had  fainted.  '  Hold,  ye  monsters  ! 
have  ye  slain  him  already  ?  Ye  have  slain  my  true 
love!'  She  started  up,  and  looked  wildly  around 
her.  'He  has  gone,  and  left  his  poor  Claia  alone  in 
this  horrid  place.  But  I  follow  thee,  my  love  !'  She 
now  cried  loudly,  and  struggled  to  raise  him  up. — 
'  Come  to  thy  home,'  she  continued  in  an  endearing 
tone  ;  these  cruel  men  shall  not  hurt  thee.'  She  then 
sunk  down  beside  him, and  seemed  to  weep,  but  no 
tears  came. 

"  A  loud  groan  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the 
chamber,  and  many  wept  aloud. 

"  The  presiding  lord  on  the  bench  cried.  '  Bear 
him  to  the  dungeon  of  the  condemned  ;'  and  Sharp, 
in  his  officious  cruelty,  rose,  and  w:.,ving  his  hand  to 
the  officers,  ordered  them  to  depart  with  their  pris- 
oner. 

"  The  guaxds  bore  him  away  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, while  some  of  the  sympathising  spectators 
conveyed  me  and  my  poor  maniac,  Clara,  to  our  a- 
partments. 

"  I  watched  by  her  bed-side  day  and  night.  She 
fell  into  a  deep  slumber ;  she  moaned,  and  drew 
heavy  and  long  breathings  ;  she  raved  frequently, 
and  in  her  wildness,  often  called  on  me,  and  on  her 
imother  and  on  her  betrothed.  She  sometimes  laugh- 
ed loudly  and  wildly;  and  then  would  repeat — '  the 
inhuman  priests  cannot  separate  us.  Come  to  thine 
own  home,  with  me  ! — these  wicked  men  in  those 
vile  crimson  robes,  shall  not  harm  thee ;  neither 
shall  that  savage  priest  touch  thee  nor  thy  Clara. — 
Come  to  thy  own  sweet  home.'  Then  tears  would 
flow  over  her  white  neck  and  bosom.  Heaven  at 
last  sent  relief ;  but  it  was  only  a  partial  relief.  The 
wildness  of  the  maniac  had  fled  ;  but  poor  Clara 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  laughed  1o  the  stranger  as 
well  as  to  her  or/n  father.  She  had_^sunk  into  a  state 
of  idiocy,  seeming  to  remember  oiiry  '.he  suenes  of 
her  former  happin  jss,  and  her  sorrowful  parting  with 
Mackail  at  Priestficld.  She  would  look  wishfully  in 
my  face,  and  say,  '  is  he  come  yet  ?'  and  as  I  wept  in 
silence,  she  would  add,  '  Oh  I  yes,  he  will  soon 
come  !' 

"The  intervening  scenes  of  distress,  at  last,  broke 
in  gradually  upon  her  miud,  and,  ta'Swng  my  hand, 
she  asked  me,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  'Is  the  18th  of 
December  come  yet  ?  Oh!  yes,  and  then  the  twen - 
ty-second.'  She  would  then  count  tlie  days  of  her 
sorrow,  until  she  had  ascertained  that  of  her  lover's 
fate. 

"  The  twenty-second  day  of  December  came.  I 
and  my  chaplain.  Mess  John  Meikle,  were  by  the 
couch  of  my  young  friend,  before  the  first  bteam  of 
the  east  had  shed  its  lighten  the  sky.  He  slept,  and 
neither  did  the  first  glare  of  the  torch  light,  nor  the 
noiso  of  our  entrance,  awaken  him.  His  sleep 
seemed  indeed  to  be  oppressive.  Large  drops  of 
sweat  hung  on  his  brow.  His  right  arm  lay  across 
his  breast.  It  was  occasionally  raised  gently,  as  he 
seemed  to  murmur  a  prayer;  and  in  his  slow  and 
plaintive  words,  I  discerned  that  he  coupled  with  a 
father's  name,  that  of  Clara  Stewart.  He  moaned 
frequently,  and  drew  up  his  shattered  leg. 

"I  touched  him  softly,  and  he  started  up.  1  told 
him  the  hour.  He  looked  round, for  a  moment.  '  My 
father,'  said  he,  'you  are  right.  Come  up,  John 
Woodrow,'  continued  he,  with  his  wonted  cheerful- 
ness, to  his  fellow  martyr,  who  lay  in  the  same 
chambar  ;  '  up,  John,  you  are  too  long  in  bed,  you 
and  I  look  not  like  men  going  to  be  hanged,  seeing 
we  lie  so  long  abed.'  He  named  Clara  Stewart. — 
Having  calmed  his  mind  in  the  best  manner  I  could, 
in  relation  to  her,  we  spetit  the  morning  hours  in  de- 
votion. We  discoursed  of  the  past.  We  mourned 
over  the  evils  of  this  life ;  but,  as  Christians,  we 


looked  to  heaven  as  our  home  ;  where  all  the  storms 
of  life  are  hushed ;  '  there  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  there  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 

"  The  aged  father  of  the  martyr  came.  lie  fell 
upon  his  son's  neck  and  kissed  him.  Their  conveir- 
sdtion  continued  deep  and  earnest  for  a  long  time. 
They  were  both  in  tears.  Some  of  these  were  tears 
of  regret;  and  many  ofjoy.  The  bowed-down  par- 
ent uttered  no  murmurs  against  the  council.  He 
named  not  the  tyrant.  He  uttered  no  curse  against 
the  lordly  priest.  He  thought  that  it  was  the  sin  of 
of  the  father,  (and  he  was  a  pious  father)  that  had 
fallen  as  a  blighted  mildew  on  his  beloved  son.  The 
son  in  his  turn,  took  all  the  blame  on  himself,  and 
craved  his  father's  pardon,  if  in  aught  he  had  offend- 
ed him.  'Ah!  my  Hugh!'  cried  the  father  in  a 
burst  of  anguish,  '1  have  sinned;  but  thou,  poo- 
lamb,  what  hast  thou  done .-" 

"  '  My  beloved  father,  your  sorrows  overwhelm 
my  heart;  dry  up  your  tears.' 

"  '  Ah  !  Hugh  !  I  called  thee  a  goodly  olive  tree 
of  fair  fruit;  and  now  a  winter  storm  hath  destroyed 
both  the  tree  and  the  fruit.    Oh  !  wo  is  me.' 

"'Beloved  father,'  said  Mackail,  after  a  long 
pause,  '  my  hour  approaches,  and  your  presence 
quite  unmans  me  ;  your  grief  distracts  me.  Leave 
me,  father.  In  a  brief  space  we  shall  meet,  wheie 
no  partings  nor  sorrows  can  disturb  the  purity  ofjoy. 
Retire  with  Sir  James  Stewart,  here.  Take  Clara 
to  your  chamber,  and  there  spend  the  few  remaining 
hours  of  Any  life  in  fervent  devotion  ;  and  pray  that 
Heaven  may  be  with  nie  in  my  last  extremity  of 
earthly  sorrows.  Go,  iny  father.'  He  raised  both 
hands  in  theii  rattLng  chains,  and  laying  them  gen- 
tly on  his  father's  gray  hairs,  he  pronounced  this 
solemn  benediction  :  '  May  the  grace  of  l!ie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  withjyou,  farewell.  We  meet  in 
heaven  !' 

"  In  a  brief  space  after  I  had  returned  from  con- 
ducting the  elder  Mackail  to  Clara,  tiie  tolbooth 
clock  announced  the  fatal  hour,  and  the  der  p-toned 
bell  of  St.  Giles  tolled  the  death-note  of  a  public 
execution. 

"  1  supported  the  victim  down  to  the  market 
CrDss.  His  step  was  firm,  and  his  countenance  un- 
moved. He  raised  his  eye  to  the  gibbet,  and  smiled. 
He  sat  down  a  fe  v  moments  on  the  scaifuld  ;  then 
rose,  and  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner,  and  with 
a  noble  mien,  he  pronounced  his  last  speech.  His 
face  glowed,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  as  they  were  wont 
in  his  brightest  displays  in  the  pulpit.  He  next  sung 
some  thrilling  verses  from  the  thirty-first  psalm. — 
The  notes  still  ring  on  my  ears.  He  then  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  uttered  his  last  prayer,  with 
his  hands  and  face  elevated  towards  heaven.  A 
powerful  and  fervent  pathos  was  sent  forth  in  every 
petition.  A  deep  silence  pervaded  ihe  vast  multi- 
tude of  spectators.  There  was  not  a  whisper  to  in- 
terrupt the  energetic  tones  of  his  clear  voice,  as  they 
floated  over  the  immense  assembly  ;  and  thousands 
wept  as  tiiey  looked  on  the  holy  fervor  of  the  martyr 
suffering  for  the  liberty  of  Scotland,  and  the  pura 
religion  of  Scotland. 

"  He  rose  up  with  cheerful  looks,  threw  off  his 
cloak  and  hat,  and  sotting  his  foot  on  the  ladder,  he 
uttered  these  words  with  a  distinct  voice  :  '  I  care 
no  more  to  go  up  this  ladder,  and  over  it,  than  if  I 
were  thence  going  to  my  father's  house.  Every  step 
of  it  brings  me  nearer  to  the  heavenly  realms  of  im- 
mortality.' And  after  the  executioner  had  fixed  the 
rope  around  his  neck,  ho  continued  :  '  And  now  do  I 
willinglv  lay  down  my  life  in  the  good  old  cause  of 
Scotland's  liberty,  and  the  holy  Gospal  of  the  Most 
High,  once  counted  by  the  king  and  nobles,  as  well 
as  by  priest  and  people,  the  glory  of  our  country. — 
And,  my  countrymen,  it  is  for  endeavouring  to  de- 
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fend  this  glorious  cause  ;  it  is  for  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tirpate the  bitter  root  ef  tyranny  from  Church  and 
State,  that  1  embrace  this  rope.  Few  have  been  my 
days — but  he  has  lived  long  and  happy  enough,  who 
has  lived  for  his  country's  good,  and  periled  his  life 
for  her  redemption.' 

"  The  executioner  now  drew  the  cap  over  his 
face.  There  was  a  burst  of  anguish  from  the  whole 
assembly.  To  this  he  promptly  replied — '  Your 
work,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-christians,  is  not 
to  weep,  but  to  pray  that  I  may  be  carried  honorably 
o'.f  thd  stage  of  time.'  Then  pushing  up  the  cap,  he 
added,  '  I  hope  you  perceive  no  agitation  in  my  car- 
riage and  countenance.  My  lieart  is  given  to  my 
country  and  to  my  Go3.  My  fears  are  given  to  the 
wind.  I  appeal  to  the  Eternal  !  I  fear  nothing  for 
myself  And  for  the  cause  in  which  1  suffer,  it  is 
Clirist's  cause,  and  my  country's  glory.  You  may 
stop  the  mountain  wave,  and  roll  back  the  ebbing 
tide,  and  extinguish  yon  glorious  sun — but  the  holy 
spirit  of  liberty  and  religion,  in  its  invincible  pro- 
gress, laughs  at  the  schemes  and  combinations  of 
earth  and  hell  I  Now,  farewell  world,  and  all  earth- 
ly delights  !  Farewell  sun,  moon  and  stars  !  Fare- 
well, my  earthly  father  !  And  fare  thee  well,  my 
sweet  Clam,  my  blooming  bride!  Welcome,  Most 
High  and  Holy  One  !  Welcome,  glory  !  Welcome 
eternal  life  !    Welcome,  death  !' 

"  And  putting  his  shoulder  over  the  ladder,  he  I 
breathed  out  his  la>t  words,  '  Oh   Lord  !   into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  O  Lord  God  of  Truth  !' 

"  At  this  moment  the  immense  crowd  seemed  to 
be  moved,  and  agitated  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Deep  sorrow  was  in  every  heart,  and  every  eye  re- 
vealed it.  Even  the  most  thoughtless  and  gay  of 
the  nobles,  who  weie  leaning  proudly  from  their  win- 
dows, and  looking  on,  sobbed  aloud,  to  see  one  so  ac- 
complished and  so  young,  passing  from  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  lite,  by  a  violent  death,  into  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  !  All  were  affected.  Every  head 
was  uncovered,  and  tears  streamed  down  everv 
cheek  ! 

"  This  awful  expression  of  grief  was  interrupted 
by  a  new  scene,  which  caused  every  heart  to  thrill 
with  horror.  Just  as  the  martyr  was  throv/n  off — 
just  as  he  hung  in  air,  there  arose  a  noise  and  bustle 
in  tile  distant  extremity  of  the  crowd,  which  inces- 
santly gave  way  before  a  wretched  being,  who  v/as 
eagerly  pulling  towards  the  scaffold  with  piteous 
inoanings.  ^  It  rushed  up  the  firat  ladder,  and  appear- 
ed on  the  scaffold.  It  wai.  a  female.  She  threw  off  j 
her  mantle,  wliich  liad  enveloped  her  head,  and  stood 
forth  with  weeds  of  the  deepest  mourning.  Her  fea- 
tures were  pale  and  livid.  Her  eyes  rolled  wildly 
on  the  crowd.  Her  long  raven  locks,  torn  and  dis- 
hevelled, fell  on  her  snow-white  neck  and  bosom. 
'Clara  Stewart!  Clara  Stewart!'  was  re-echoed 
from  all  sides,  in  stifled  voices.  'It  is  Clara,  the 
daughter  of  our  old  Provost.'  She  looked  earnestly 
and  wildly  around  her.  '  Where  is  my  beloved  ?' 
she  exclaimed  ;  '  by  the  troth  of  a  maid,  I  pledged 
my  vow,  never  to  part  from  him  ;  where  is  Mackail?' 
She  looked  up,  and  fixed  her  eyes,  with  a  sudden 
start,  on  her  betrothed.  She  knew  hiia  as  he  hung 
in  the  air,  almost  motionless.  She  raised  her  white 
arms  to  heavea.  Her  heart  burst  with  grief  She 
uttored  one  piercing  scream,  and  fell  on  the  scaflold 
diiectly  under  liis  feet.  'rhe  weeping  spectators 
murmured  aloud  the  intensity  of  thcir^sensations  ; 
and  betbre  her  miserable  fatlicr,  or  any  one  of  my  at- 
tendants, could  collect  himself,  her  soul  had  fled  with 
that  of  the  Martyr,  to  the  world  of  spirits." 


FEMALE  WORTH. 
It  is  a  remark  as  old,  perhaps,  as  the  formation  of 
our  species,  that  a  lovely  woman  is  the  loveliest  pro- 
duction of  nature.  We  in  common  with  others,  have 
occasioually  felt  the  power  of  personal  charms,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  unless  it  was  accompanied 
hy  those  more  impressive  attractions  which  reflect 
the  lovely  mind  from  the  mirror  ofthe  countenance; 
and  then  truly  they  are  irresistible  We  contemp- 
late on  the  charms  of  beauty  with  delight,  we  dwell 


upon  them  with  enthusiasm;  and  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  objects  of  our  adoration  are  perfect.  In 
this  the  imagination  exerts  a  powerful  influence;  for 
let  the  investigators  of  the  principles  of  external 
beauty,  or  the  regulators  of  human  taste,  say  what 
they  please,  our  ideas  of  female  loveliness  depend 
more  on  an  association  of  pleasing  images,  bringing 
agreeable  recollections  to  the  mind,  than  on  any  spe- 
cific excellence  of  shape,  or  fairness  of  complexion. 
We  are  all  in  quest  of  happiness;  but  he  only  is  wise, 
who  is  regardless  of  those  earthly  pleasures,  that  the 
thoughtless  man  of  the  world  grasps  at  with  an  a- 
vidity  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  anticipated 
boundless  happiness. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  on  hearing  it  re- 
marked, that  the  first  question  is,  when  a  young  man 
wishes  for  a  partner,  "Is  she  rich.'"  And  how  mis- 
taken will  he  find  himself,  who  puts  gold  in  compe- 
tition with  true  female  worth  and  virtue.  However 
destilute  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  the  mind 
of  a  female  may  be,  thousands  are  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  her,  provided  she  possess  that  grand  at- 
tribute, a  heavy  purse. 

But  why  is  it,  that  these  things  are  so.'  Why  is  it 
that  we  esteem  the  vanities  of  this  world  bo  highly, 
when  compared  with  true  moral  worth  .''  The  con- 
trast needs  no  illustration. 
I  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  many,  in  their  choice 
I  of  partners,  seek  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  gold 
is  the  object  to  which  their  hearts  are  wedded.  The 
following  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact.     "  How 

were  you  pleased  with  Miss  H  said  a  lady  of 

our  acquaintance,  to  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  the 
evening  in  company  with  a  highly  intelligent,  beau- 
tiful and  inteiesting  young  female.  "  O,  very 
much,"  was  the  reply — "but  they  say  her  father  is 
poor!"  Oh  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  Such  sen- 
timents bespeak  the  fool  as  well  as  the  knave. — 
Their  propagator  should  be  held  up,  the  object  for 
"  (he  hand  of  scorn  to  point  her  slow,  unmoving  fin- 
ger at."  He  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  miserable 
wretch,  who  would  add  deformity  to  his  own  little- 
ness, and  make  himself  as  hideous  as  he  is  insignifi- 
cant 

"  ^  es,  there  are  such — they  move  in  throngs  along 
'i'he  busy  sceaet  of  life— diag-usted  and 
Disgusting." 


TAJ.E  FROM  THE  GERMAS. 

In  that  beautiful  pari  of  Germany,  which  borders 
on  the  Rhine,  there  is  a  noble  castle,  which  as  you 
travel  on  the  v/estern  banks  of  the  river,  you  may 
see  lifting  its  ancient  tov/ers  on  the  opposite  side,  a- 
bove  tlie  grove  of  trees  which  are  about  as  old  as  it- 
self. About  forty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  that  cas- 
tle a  noble  gentleman  whom  we  shall  call  Baron. — 
TheBaron  had  an  only  son.wiio  was  not  only  a  com- 
fort to  his  father,  but  a  blessing  to  all  who  lived  on 
his  father's  land, 

it  happened  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  this  young 
man  bemg  from  home,  there  came  a  French  gentle- 
man to  see  the  Baron.  As  soon  as  he  came  into" the 
castle,  he  began  to  talk  of  his  Heavenly  Father  in 
terms  that  chilled  the  old  man's  !>lood  I  on  which  the 
Baron  reproved  him,  saying,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
offending  God,  who  reigns  above,  by  speaking  in 
such  a  manner .'" 

The  gentleman  (who  was  a  disciple  of  the  French 
school)  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  God — for  he 
had  never  seen  him. 

The  Baro.i  did  not  notice  at  this  time  what  the 
gentleman  said,  but  the  next  morning  took  him  about 
his  castle  and  grounds,  and  took  occasion  first  to 
shew  him  a  very  beautiful  picture  that  hung  on  the 
wall. 

The  gentleman  admired  the  picture  very  much; 
and  said,  "  Whoever  drew  this  picture,  knows  very 
well  how  to  use  his  pencil." 

"  My  son  drew  that  picture,"  said  the  Baton. 

"  Then  your  son  is  a  very  ingenious  man,"  replied 
the  gentleman. 

The  Baron  then  went  with  his  visiter  into  the  gar- 
den, and  shewed  him  many  beautiful  flowers,  and 
plantations  of  forest  trees. 

"  Who  has  the  ordering  of  this  garden.'"  asked 
the  gentleman. 


"  My  son,"  replied  the  Baron  ;  "  he  knows  every 
plant,  I  may  say,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  "1  shall  think 
very  highly  of  him  soon." 

The  Baron  then  took  him  into  the  village,  and 
showed  him  a  small,  neat  cottage,  where  his  son  es- 
tablished a  school,  and  where  he  caused  all  young 
children,  who  had  lost  their  parents,  to  be  received 
and  nourished  at  his  own  expense. 

The  children  in  the  house  looked  so  innocent  and 
so  happy,  that  the  gentleman  was  very  much  pleas- 
ed, and  when  he  returned  to  the  castle  he  said  to  the 
Baron,  "  what  a  happy  man  you  are,  to  have  so  good 
a  son  !" 

How  do  you  know  I  have  a  good  son  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  seen  his  works,  and  I  know  that 
he  must  be  good  and  clever  if  he  has  done  all  you 
have  shown  me." 

"  But  you  have  never  seen  him." 

"  No,  but  I  know  him  very  well,  because  I  judge 
of  hiin  by  his  works." 

"  You  do  ;  and  now  please  to  draw  near  this  win- 
dow, and  tell  me  what  you  observe  from  thence." 

"  Why,  I  see  the  sun  travelling  through  tho  sky, 
and  shedding  its  glories  over  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  the  world  ;  and  I  behold  a  mighty  river  at 
my  feet,  and  a  vast  range  of  woods.  1  see  pasture 
grounds,  and  orchards,  and  vineyards  ;  and  cattle, 
and  sheep  feeding  in  green  fields,  and  many  thatched 
cottages  scattered  here  and  there." 

"  And  do  you  see  any  thing  to  be  admired  in  all 
this.'  Is  there  any  thing  pleasant,  or  lovely,  or 
cheerful,  in  all  that  is  spread  before  you.'" 

"  Do  you  think  I  want  common  sense.'  or  that 
have  lost  the  use  of  my  eyes.'  my  friend,"  said  thi 
gentleman,  somewhat  angrily,  "  that  1  should  not  be© 
able  to  relish  the  charms  of  such  a  scene  as  this  .'" 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  Baron,  "  if  you  are  able  to 
judge  of  my  son's  good  character  by  seeing  his  good 
works,  which  are  poor  and  imperfect,  how  does  it 
happen  that  you  form  no  judgment  of^  the  goodness 
of  God,  by  witnessing  such  wonders  of  his  handy 
works  as  are  now  before  you  .'  Let  me  never  hear 
you,  my  good  friend,  again  say  that  you  know  not 
I  God,  unless  you  would  have  nie  suppose  that  you 
;  have  lost  the  use  of  vour  senses." 


THE  GHOST,  AND  CONJUGAL  FIDELITY. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fisher,  the  inventor  of  the  golden 
snuff,  was  acquainted  with  a  widow  lady  of  excellent 
character,  who  resided  in  Cork.  This  lady  was  in- 
consolable for  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  the  day 
was  spent  by  her  in  sighs  and  lamentations,  and  her 
pillow  at  night  was  moistened  with  the  tears  of  sor- 
row. Her  husband,  her  dear  husband,  was  the  con- 
tinual theme  of  her  discourse,  and  she  seemed  to  live 
for  no  other  object  but  to  recite  his  praises,  and  de-. 
plore  his  loss.  One  morning,  her  friend  Fisher  found 
her  in  a  state  of  mental  agitation,  bordering  on  dis- 
traction. Her  departed  love,  she  said,  had  appeared 
to  her  in  the  night,  and  most  peremptorily  ordered 
ber  to  enter  the  vault  where  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited, and  have  the  coffin  opened.  Mr.  Fisher  remon^ 
strated  with  her  on  the  absurdity  ofthe  idea;  he 
said  that  the  extremity  of  her  sorrow  had  impaired 
her  intellect ;  that  the  phantom  was  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  her  imagination  ;  and  begged  of  her  at  least 
to  postpone  to  some  futuie  period  her  intended  visit 
to  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  The  lady  acquiesced 
for  that  time  in  his  request ;  but  the  two  succeeding 
mornings,  the  angry  spirit  of  her  spouse  stood  at  her 
bedside,  and  with  loud  menaces  repeated  his  com- 
mand. Fisher,  therefore,  sent  to  the  sexton,  and 
matters  being  arranged,  the  weeping  widow  and  her 
friend  attended  in  the  dismal  vault;  the  cofRn  was 
opened  with  much  solemnity,  and  the  faithful  matron 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  clay-cold  lips  of  her  a- 
dored  husband.  Having  reluctantly  parted  from  the 
beloved  corpse,  she  spent  the  reinainder  of  the  day 
in  silent  anguish.  On  the  succeeding  morning.  Fish- 
er (who  intended  to  sail  for  England  on  that  day) 
called  to  bid  his  afflicted  friend  adieu.  The  maid- 
servant told  hira  that  the  lady  had  not  yet  arisen. — 
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"  Tell  her  to  get  up,"-  said  Fisher,  "  I  wish  to  give 
her  a  few  words  of  consolation  and  advice  before  my 
departure."  "  Ah,  sir  !"  said  the  smiling  girl,  "it 
would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  the  new  married  couple  so 
early  in  the  morning  !"  "  What  new  married  cou- 
ple ?"  "  My  mistress,  sir,  was  married  last  night." 
"  Married  !  Impossible  !  What,  the  lady  who  ador- 
ed her  deceased  husband,  who  was  visited  nightly 
by  his  ghost,  and  who  yesterday  so  fervently  kissed 
the  corpse.'  Surely  you  jest."  "  O,  sir,"  said  the 
'  maid,  "  my  late  master,  poor  man, on  his  death-bed, 
made  my  mistress  promise  that  she  wosld  never 
marry  any  man  after  his  decease,  till  he  and  she 
should  meet  again,  (which  the  good  man,  no  doubt, 
thought  would  never  happen  till  they  met  in  Heav- 
en,) and  you  know,  my  dear  sir,  you  kindly  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other,  face  to  face,  yesterday. — 
My  mistress,  sir,  sends  you  her  compliments  and 
thanks,  together  with  this  bride-cake,  to  distribute  a- 
mong  your  young  friends." 

"~~  S  A  LE  M  : 

WEDNESDAY  NOON,  OCTOBER  7,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

There  is  perhaps  no  feeling  which  affects  the  hu- 
man mind,  more  prevalent  than  that  of  pride,  or  any 
more  diversified  in  its  kind.  It  assumes  more  dif- 
ferent colors  than  the  chameleon  ;  in  some  persons 
bearing  one  character,  and  a  different  one  in  others  ; 
but  existing  in  some  shape,  in  every  individual.  In 
some  it  is  disgusting,  in  others  ridiculous,  in  some 
pitiable,  in  a  few  laudable,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar quality  of  the  articlu  that  affects  the  mind,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  which  it  acts  upon. 

That  species  which  is  most  notable  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  among  men  who  have  been  raised  by  some 
fortuitous  circumstance  from  a  low  grade  in  society, 
to  comparative  wealth,  and  who,  not  being  overbur- 
dened with  good  sense,  are  apt  to  ascribe  their 
change  of  circumstances  to  the  thing  which,  above 
all  others,  had  least  to  do  with  it, — to  wit,  their  own 
merit.  A  person  of  this  class,  although  perhaps  the 
-  most  cringing  sycophant  in  existence  previously, 
now  assumes  airs  of  importance  which  a  man  of 
sense  would  never  think  of.  His  behaviour  to  such 
as  are  his  inferiors  in  point  of  money,  although  per- 
haps greatly  superior  to  him  in  point  of  intellect,  is 
marked  with  arrogance,  as  if  he  supposed  himself  to 
be  of  some  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  converse  with  mortals,  unless 
they  could  count  as  many  dollars  as  he  can.  The 
pride  which  gives  rise  to  this  arrogant  behaviour,  is 
commonly  called  "  purse-pnde,"  and  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  pernicious  sort  of  pride  in  existence. 

Another  description  of  pride  frequently  found  a- 
moiig  persoi's  of  very  weak  minds,  seems  calculated 
more  ^o  excite  mirth  in  the  observers  of  its  operations 
than  to  do  any  harm.  It  may  be  called  personal 
pride,  because  the  persons  infected  with  it  imagine 
that  a  sort  of  court  and  respect  is  due  to  them, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  why,  and 
without  any  reason  being  at  all  obvious  to  others. 
Such  persons  will  always  tell  of  their  own  good  qua- 
lities, lest  they  should  not  be  observed  ;  what  great 
company  they  have  been  in,  and  how  they  were  no- 
ticed ;  and,  what  seems  the  very  acme  of  vanity,  al- 
though all  who  are  acquainted  with  them  must  know 
their  bread  is  obtained  by  their  own  or  their  parents' 
industry,  ihey  are  unwilling  to  perform  even  an  of- 
fice of  civility,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  lest  it 


siiould  be  thought  a  degradation  to  know  how  to  do 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  Such  persons,  whilst  they 
are  universally  laughed  at,  are  also  much  to  be  pit- 
ied. 

But  there  may  be  a  pride  which  is  laudable  ;  such 
as  would  never  allow  a  man  to  stoop  to  a  mean  ac- 
tion. A  man  whose  actions  have  arisen  from  mo- 
tives of  uprightness,  and  from  a  desire  to  do  particu- 
lar or  general  good,  has  something  to  be  proud  of. 
But  this  description  of  pride  is  totally  inoffensive — 
it  does  not  teach  a  man  to  carry  himself  with  unbe- 
coming dignity  towards  others.  His  demeanor  is 
mild  and  affable  ;  his  very  pride  adds  to  the  amiabil- 
ity of  his  character,  for  it  arises  from  a  consciousness 
of  having  acted  right.  L. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLAHT. 

LINES 

TO  A  VOCNG  LADY,  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

To  thee,  Elizabeth,  I  pay 
Each  heartfelt  wish, — thy  natal  day — 
It  comes  in  memory  of  the  hour 
Which  smiled  on  thee — a  living  flower. 

Thy  natal  day — restoring  dawn, 
Which  speaks  of  years  forever  gone  ; 
Which  meets  thee  yet  on  life's  broad  stage, 
And  bids  thee  dream  of  golden  age. 

Thy  natal  day — how  comes  it  fraught  ? 
Has  it  not  health  and  virtue  brought  ? 
And  stopp'd  it  not  at  beauty's  mine. 
To  add  new  interest  to  thine 

It  brings  thee  all — and  more  than  this, 
It  brings  thee  promises  of  bliss  ; 
It  brings  thea  friends,  and  if  .j^jt  wealth, 
A  licherboon  it  grants  thee — health. 

These  blessings,  dear  Elizabeth, 
Demand  an  ever-grateful  breath  ; 
And  may  that  God  remember'd  be, 
Who  grants  thee  life  ?it  twenty-three. 

Oh  could  I  read  the  book  of  fate — 
The  future  could  elucidate — 
I'd  be  content  to  know  that  thou 
\yert  still  to  be,  as  thou  art  now. 

And  yet,  methinks  I'd  joy  to  see 
That  Fortune's  gifts  were  stor'd  for  thee  ; — 
The  feeling  heart,  and  willing  hand. 
Should  have  a  world  at  their  command. 

A  kind  adieu  ! — accept  the  lay 
'Which  greets  thee  on  thy  natal  day. 
May  that  rich  light  extended  be, 
Which  gilds  thy  steps  at  twenty-three. 

M.  L.  H. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

THE  BRIDAL. 

I  mark'd  the  smile  on  eveiy  lip. 

The  tear  in  every  eye. 
As  thou  stood  beside  thy  bridegroom, 

Like  the  picture  of  a  sigh. 
I  mark'd  thine  alter'd  countenance, 

Thy  chasta  eye  dimly  beaming, 


And  fast  a-down  thy  fair  flush'd  face, 

The  pearly  tears  were  streaming. 
I  mark'd  the  minister  of  God, 

I  heard  his  solemn  tone, 
As  he  bade  thy  husband  take  thee 

For  his  beautiful,  his  own. 
I  saw  thy  mother's  tearful  eye, 

Thy  sisters'  look  of  sadness  ; 
But  well  I  knew  there  was  within 

A  heart  of  soften'd  gladness. 
I  saw  thy  brother's  manly  face. 

As  he  kiss'd  thy  willing  cheek, 
1  saw  him  turn  that  face  away, 

For,  Oh  !  he  could  not  speak. 
1  saw  thy  friends  as  they  press'd  around^ 

In  thoughtlessness  and  glee, 
To  wish  that  every  happiness 

Might  ever  be  with  thee. 

And  may  not  I  some  tribute  give, 

And  may  not  I  too  bless.' 
I  do — then  may  God  bless  yoi  both. 

And  give  you  happiness. 
God  bless  you — may  the  thrilling  sound 

Be  heard  by  him  above  ; 
God  bless  you — and  may  he  bestow 

Eternity  of  love. 

Now  fill  the  bowl,  and  drink  the  pledge — 

"  You  and  your  loedding  night'' — 
And  a  curse  and  shame  on  him  who  dares 

Your  happiness  to  blight. 
Fill — fill  the  bowl — 'tis  the  bridal  cup, 

And  we  once  more  will  drink, 
"May  the  chain  that  binds  the  twain  together, 

Ne'er  lose  a  single  link  " 

Anontmous. 

MARRIED, 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  George  Atkinson  to  Miss  Salina  S. 
Breed.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hawks  to  Miss  Clarissa  Pa'- 
mer. 

At  Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening  last  week,  by  Rs\ 
Dr.  Lowell,  Mr  Joshua  Bracket  Stearns,  formerly  of 
this  town,  to  Miss  Sarah  Churchill,  of  Boston. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  Thomas  Cunningham,  to  Miss 
Nancy  Haskell ,  Mr  John  C.  Palfrey,  to  Miss  Nan- 
cy Ingersoll  ;  Mr  John  L.  Steel  to  Miss  Ann  Mar- 
shall; Mr  John  Marks,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  to  Miss  Lu- 
cy Wainwright. 

In  New  York,  Mr.Zechariah  Atwill,  3d,  of  Lynn, 
to  Mrs  Adeline  W.  Richardson. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr  Thomas  Thornton,  a  native  of 
England.  He  was  a  soldier  under  Gen  Wolf,  at 
the  battle  of  Quebec.  He  was  generally  supposed  to 
bo  about  95  years  of  age;  but  a  gentleman  who  has 
long  known  him,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  onl^r 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Ramilies,  British  ship 
of  war,  lost  in  1760 — and  that  he  was  then  about 
16  years  old — This  would  make  him  but  85  years  oi 
age  at  his  death. 

At  Beverly,  Mr  Jeffry  Thissell,  aged  74.  He  retir- 
ed to  bed  as  well  as  usual,  and  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  A  child  oi  Capt.  John  Butnian,  aged  9 
mo.    A  child  of  Mr  George  R.  Fielder  aged  iSmo. 

At  Manchester, Mr  Joseph  Bakor,  aged  64. — Isra- 
el Forster,  son  of  Capt.  Jamas  Knight,  aged  18  mo. 

At  Gloucester,  Silas,  son  of  Silas  Br.iy,  jr. 

In  Hamilton,  Mrs  Mary  Dodge,  aged  26,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Dodgo, 

At  Ipswich,  Mr.  Ephraim  Smith,  of  Gloucester, 
aged  33. 

In  Boston,  Rev.  Isaac  Smitli  aged  80. 
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LApIES'  MISCELLANY. 


From  tlie  New  Blonllily  Magazine. 

THE  BOWER  OF  BLISS. 

By  a  foam -clouded  torrent,  wliosc  stocp  niountain- 
shower, 

A  bright  little  rainbow  eternally  spans, 
In  a  garden  30  wild  there's  a  beautiful  Bower, 
Which  the  West  with  his  violet-breath  ever  fans. 

Did  the  Sons  of  the  Sky,  when  they  courted  Earth's 
Daughters, 

Build  any  more  bowers  as  lovely  as  this  ? — 
1  would  it  were  so  !  for  the  one  by  these  waters 

May  well  be  entitled  a  Bower  of  Bliss. 

No  capitals  chiselled  in  loaves  of  acanthus, 
No  pillars  encrusted  with  gold  or  with  gems; 

But  flow'rs  ever-blooming,  like  fair  Amaraiithus, 
Enrich  the  whole  peristyle  built  of  green  steras. 


From  the  Trenton  Emporium. 

BEAUTY. 

We  talk  of  Beauty,  when  we  see 

The  forest  clad  in  green, 
The  slumber  of  the  glassy  sea, 

Or'gently  flowing  stream. 
Of  nature's  beauties,  when  we  look 

Some  varied  landscape  o'er. 
And  oft  return  to  nature's  book 

To  contemplate  them  more. 

Sublime,  we  call  the  golden  san ; 

Soft,  sweet  and  chaste,  the  moon  ; 
'Biilliant,  the  stars  that  nightly  run 

Above  earth  s  midnight  gloom. 
Yet  woman-kind  contains  the  sum 

Of  beauty,  soft  or  high — 
All  charms  of  earth  are  in  her  form, 

All  heaven's  within  her  eye. 


by  far  the  most  important  of  our  relations, — those- 
which  connect  us  with  God,  and  with  eternity,  it 
is  little  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  sublime,  it  the  most 
practical,  of  all  sciences. 

The  foundation  of  all  tru^  religion  is  a  belief  of  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God.  We  must  con- 
ceive of  him,  and  represent  him  to  the  young,  as  th« 
Maker,  Preserver  and  Disposer  of  all  things  ;  as  a 
being  on  vi'hom  the  whole  creation  is  entirely  and 
continually  dependant ;  who  is  every  where  invisi- 
bly present,  and  knows  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  ; 
from  whom  we  receive  all  that  we  enjoy;  to  whom 
we  must  look  for  all  that  we  hope  ;  who  is  our  con- 
stant Benefactor,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  our  final 
Judge. 

The  feelings  toward  him,  which  should  be  first 
formed  and  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  are 
those  of  gratitude,  love,  and  reverence.  In  endeav 
ouring  to  impress  them  with  these  sentiments  to 
wards  God,  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  those  sea- 
sons when  they  are  cheerful  and  satisfied  with  them- 
selves. It  is  then  that  his  idea  is  to  be  presented  to 
their  minds.  Should  they  be  touched  by  the  beauty 
or  sublimity  of  nature,  we  may  then  endeavor  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  that  infinite  Spirit,  whose  agency 
is  displaying  itself  on  every  side,  and  of  whoge  pres- 
ence all  visible  forms  are  the  marks  and  symbols. 

When  we  teach  them  something  respecting  the 
immensity  of  the  universe  ;  that  the  portion  of  this 
earth  with  which  they  are  acquainted, is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  an  immense  glebe,  forever  wheeling 
through  void  space  ;  that  this  globe  is  but  an  incon- 
siderable thing,  compared  with  others  that  are  known 
to  us ;  that  the  stars  of  heaven  are  a  muUiEude  of 
suns,  which  cannot  be  numbered,  placed  at  distances 
which  cannot  be  measured  ;  we  may  then  direct  their 
thoughts  to  that  Power, by  whom  this  illimitable  uni- 
verse was  created,  and  is  kept  in  motion,  and  who 
superintends  all  the  concerns  of  evety  individual  in 
every  one  of  these  myriads  of  worlds. 

When  we  point  out  to  them  any  of  the  admira- 
ble contrivances  of  nature,  which  appear  round  us  in 
such  inexhaustible  profusion  and  variety,  so  that  we 
tread  thein  without  thought  under  our  feet;  when 
we  explain,  to  them,  that  each  of  the  countless  in- 
sects of  a  summer's  day  is  a  miracle  of  curious  me- 
chanism ;  we  can  hardly  avoid  telling  them  by  whose 
wisdom  tliese  contrivances  were  formed,  and  hf 
whose  goodness  their  benevolent  purposes  were  de- 
signed. 

When  their  hearts  are  opened  by  gladness,  and 
their  feelings  spread  themselves  out  to  find  objects 
to  which  to  cling;  you  may  then,  by  a  word  or  two, 
direct  their  thoughts  to  God,  es  their  Benefactor. 
When  the  occasion  is  of  importance  enough  to  give 
propriety  to  the  introdustion  of  religious  ideas,  you 
may  iead  them  in  their  sorrows  to  ihe  consolation 
and  hope  which  a  belief  in  him  affords. 

You  may  thus  do  what  is  in  your  power  to  en- 
throne the  idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  so  that  all  the 
thoughts  and  affections  shall  pay  homage  to  it.  You 
may  thus  do  what  is  in  your  power  toward  forming 
tliat  temper  of  habitual  devotion,  to  which  God  is 
continually  revealing  himself  in  his  works,  and  in 
his  providence.  Y.)u  may  thus  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  those  feelings  of  love,  reverence,  and  trust, 
which  connect  a  good  man  so  strongly  with  God, 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  deprived  of  the 
belief  of  his  existence,  it  would  be  with  the  same 
feeling  of  horror,  with  which  he  would  see  the  sun 
darkening  and  disappearing  from  the  heavens. 

[Norton. 

0°Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  receiv- 
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ed. New  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the  num- 
bers already  printed. 
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Its  roof  of  syringa  and  vine  interweaving. 

And  kissing  as  close  as  the  trees  were  of  kin  ; 
Its   sides  thickly  trellised  with  myrtles — scarce' 
leaving 

A  space  for  inquisitive  eyes  to  peep  in. 

Each  balm-breathing  shrub  from  the  mountain  or 
valley, 

A  fold  of  green  drnpery  lends  to  this  room  ; 
And  forms,  with  its  neighbors,  a  high-pleached  alley. 
That  winds  down  the  Vale  in  a  walk  of  sweet 
gloom. 

Here,  safe  as  the  halcyon  rocks  in  the  harbour, 
where  blasts  cannot  enter  to  ruffle  her  crest. 

The  eye-closing  Dove,  in  her  own  leafy  arboui, 
Dolights  to  swing  over  a  Bower  so  blest : 

A  Bower  so  fragrant,  tliat  Beauty  still  lingers 
Around  it,  as  if  but  to  pilfer  a  braid  ; 

And,  twi.sting  the  elegant  sprays  with  her  fingers, 
Still  waits-to  be  ask'd  to  walk  under  its  shade. 

If  she  enter, — behold  on  a  couch  of  fresh  roses. 
Yet  not  iialf  as  listless,  perchance,  as  he  seems, 

The  Bard,  in  some  vision  of  splendour,  reposes, 
And  takes  her,  perchance,  for  the  light  of  his 
dreams. 

A  lyre  on  a  green  myrtle  branch  hangs  before  him. 

O'er  whicli  his  wild  hand  he  carelesslj'  flings, 
Should  the  Nyinpli  by  a  look,  or  aught  sweeter  im- 
plore him. 

He  chants  some  fond  ditty,  like  this,  to  the  strings. 

The  Lily  cf  the  field  is  fair, 
,A  sovereign  queen  of  beauty  there, 

A  pale  yet  peerless  flower ; 
But,  though  she  wear  hcf  crown  of  dew. 
She's  not  so  lovely  still  as  you, 

You  Lily  of  my  Bower  ! 
The  Rose  is  wondrous  rich  and  sweet, 
Still  dropping  rubies  at  her  feet, 

And  wasting  her  perfume  ; 
Yet  rarer  far,  I  know  not  how. 
The  flower  that  droops  beside  me  now, 

All  beauty  and  all  bloom  ! 
Some  say  the  Violet's  sweet  mouth. 
When  open'd  by  the  dowy  South, 

Would  pains  of  death  beguile  ; 
But  there's  a  mouth,  not  far  from  mine. 
That  breathes  an  odour  more  divine, 

When  open'd  by  a  smile  ! 
Then  wcavs  a  floral  crown  for  me  ! 
Fill  the  rad  cup  !  and  thou  shall  be, 

While  in-;piration  flows, — 
By  times,  my  lovelier  Violet, 
Than  Soutii  wind  over  sung  to  yet, 

My  Lily,  or  my  Rose  ! 
Yet  ah  !  the  Violet  wi'l  die  ' 
The  Lily  in  sweet  asiies  lie  ! 

The  Rose  will  see  decay  ! 
And  ah  I  the  lovelier  Maiden-flower, — 
Even  you — you  glory  of  my  Bower — 

Like  them  will  pass  away  ! 


There's  melody  in  summer  lutes 

Upon  a  tranquil  sea. 
And  music  in  the  tuneful  notes 

Of  forest  melody. 
A  welsoine,  in  the  voice  of  Spring, 

The  Zephyr's  breath  proclaims; 
Farewell !  we  hear  pale  Autumn  sing, 

In  melancholy  strains ! 

Old  ocean,  too,  hath  harmony, 

By  most  ill  understood, 
Piaising  the  everlasting  High 

God  over  earth  and  flood. 
Poets  have  sung  of  these — but  I 

May  too  prefer  a  choice  ; 
Then  let  me  gaze  on  woman's  eye, 

And  hear  her  angel  voice. 


There  was  never  a  wiser  maxim  than  that  of  Dr. 
Franklin — "Nothing  is  cheap  which  we  do  not 
want.''  Yet  how  perfectly  insane  many  people  are 
on  the  subject  of  buying  cheap  things.  "Do  tell  me 
why  you  have  bought  that  cast-off  door-plate  .'"'  ask- 
ed the  husband  of  one  of  these  noi;able  bargainers; 
'■  Dear  me,"  replied  the  wife,  "it  was  so  cheap  ;  and 
you  know  it  is  ahvays  my  plan  to  lay  up  things  a- 
gainsl  time  of  need  ;  who  knows  but  you  may  die, 
and  1  may  marry  a  man  with  the  same  name  as  that 
on  the  door-plate." 

Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we  are 
perpetually  changing  our  scenes  ;  we  first  leave 
childhood  behind  us — then  youth — tlien  the  years  of 
ripened  manhood — then  the  bettor  and  more  pleasing 
part  of  old  age. —  Seneca. 


THE  BEST  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  young,  should 
direct  our  attention  to  all  those  means,  by  which 
their  virtue  and  happiness  may  be  secured,  and  by 
which  they  may  be  saved,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  evils  that  are  in  the  world.  The  worst  suffer- 
ings, to  which  they  are  exposed,  are  those  which 
may  be  avoided ;  for  they  are  those  which  we  bring 
upon  ourselves. 

The  best  preparation  which  we  can  give  them,  for 
meeting  the  trials,  and  performing  the  duties  of  life, 
is  religious  principle.  Through  the  influence  of  this  ! 
only,  can  a  character  be  formed,  which  will  lead  one 
to  act,  and  suffer  and  resist,  wisely  and  honorably, 
in  every  situation.  This  onl}'  can  deliver  man  from 
the  power  of  the  world,  and  secure  him  from  becom- 
ing the  slave  of  circumstances  and  accidents. 

The  essential  truths  of  religion  aro  those  truths, 
which  we  know  concerning  God  ;  and  concerning 
ourselves,  considered  as  immortal  beings.  It  is 
religion  which  teaches  us  what  we  are,  and  on 
whom  wo  depend ;  and  which,  widening  im- 
measurably our  sphere  of  view,  discovers  to  us 
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FIRST  AND  LAST  LOVE. 

"  Heigho  !"  exclaimed  Agnes  Fitzroy,  as  she  let 
her  harp  escape  slowly  from  her  hands,  and  its  bal- 
anced position  against  her  isnee,  while  tiie  last  notes 
of  a  plaintive  air  of  Mehul's  were  faintly  dying  off 
the  strings.  "  Heiaho  !" — and  she  threw  heisslf 
languidly  back  into  her  chair. 

"Mercy  onus!"  ejaculated  her  pretty, lively  cou- 
sin, Jane  Douglas,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
twirling  and  untwirling  round  hnr  fair  fingers  the 
gold  chain,  from  which  hung  an  eye-glass — not  worn 
for  ornament,  but  use — and  not  therefore  a  quizzing- 
glass,  but  a  necessary  supplement  to  a  pair  of  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  whenever  they  wishf  d  to  discern 
distinctly  any  object  that  was  more  than  three  feet 
distant  from  them.  "  iVIercy  on  us  !  That  was  a 
terribly  long  and  sentimental  heigh — o  !  I  wonder 
where  it  is  gone  to  ?  Positively  I  felt  it  fan  upon 
my  cheek  as  it  escaped  out  of  the  window,  and  I 
declare,"  she  continued,  looking  through  her  glass, 
with  a  well  feigned  air  of  serious  amazement,  "  I 
declare,  1  can  see  it; — yes,  there  it  goes,  floating 
like  gossamer,  upon  that  soft,  yellow  moonbeam, 
over  the  grove  of  chesnut  trees,  in  the  very  direc- 
tion of  the  parish  church  !" 

How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  !"  said  Agnes, 
half  pouting,  half  smirking,  at  the  fanciful  raillery 
of  her  sprightly  cousin. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  unamiable,"  retorted  Jane, 
"  to  have  for  your  companion  such  a  discreet  and 
trust-worthy  personage  as  myself,  and  yet  make 
your  heart  like  the  prison-house  of  the  ghost  in  Ham- 
let— the  abode  of  untold  secrets  ?'' 

"  I  can't  say  1  understand  you,"  replied  Agnes, 
rising,  and  advancing  towards  the  window  with  an 
exceedingly  demure  look. 

"  But  1  understand  you,"  answered  Jane,  taking 
her  hand,  "thanks  to  these  tell-tale  fingers,  and  that 
terrible  heigh — o,  which  by  this  time,  I  dare  say,  has 
arrived  at  its  journey's  end,  creeping  like  a  wreath 
of  mist  through  the  key-hole  of  the  church  door, 
and  settling  itself  like  a  diamond  dew-drop,  or  per- 
haps curled  round  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  upon  the 
altar  table.  Yes  she  continued,  playing  with  the 
long  taper  fingers  of  Agnes,  and  addressing  them  as 
if  they  could  understand  what  she  said,  "you  are 
never  tired — no,  not  you — of  giving  melodious  birth 
to  that  sweetly  plaintive  and  enchanting  air  of  Me- 
hul's, since  it  was  so  rapturously  praised,  and  a  rep- 
etition of  it  so  beseechingly  implored,  the  other 
night,  by  a  certain  tall,  and  tolerably  good-looking 
young  gentleman,  who  stood  watching  youi  fairy 
motions  with  so  enamoured  a  spirit,  that  he  could  not 
see  who  was  laughing  at  his  lack-a-daisical  appear- 
ance." 

"  Go  on — pray  go  on,  my  merry  cousin,"  said 
Agnes  ;  you  are  quite  poetical  this  evening,  and  it 
is  really  charming  to  listen  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  rejoined  Jane.  "It  is 
always  charming  to  have  other  people  do  for  us 
what  we  fain  would  have  done,  though  we  like  not 
to  do  it  for  ourselves." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Agnes,  "you  think  yourself  a 
wonderfully  clever  girl— the  very  Newton  of  petti- 
coat philosophers,  in  the  discoveiy  of  love  secrets." 

"  Not  at  all,"  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  Jane  ;  "but 
you  know  it  cannot  bo  so  very  diiKoull  to  perceive 
the  symptoms  of  any  particular  malady,  in  a  person 
who  is  so  very  subject  to  its  drer.'iful  attacks.  Let 
me  see — it  was  last  June  twel'  emonth,  1  think, 
when  you  were  first  seized — bUb  that  was  only  a 
slight  attack,  for  you  got  well  L  ,f  re  the  end  of  the 
month.  Then  you  had  another,  "  jout  the  beginning 
of  August  following,  which  laitdd  nearly  till  Mi- 
chaelmas day — then  a  third  in  November,  and  that 


stuck  to  you  all  the  winter — like  my  aunt  Rachel's 
Christmas  cough,  as  she  calls  it.  You  were  but  just 
recovering  from  this  in  the  spring,  when — one,  two, 
yes,  you  had  three  terribly  sharp  fits,  one  after  ano- 
thei,  in  that  proverbially  dangerous  month,  the 
month  of  May  It  was  hardly  thought  possible  you 
could  recover  from  the  last  of  them,  and  so  it  was 
determined  that  the  clergyman  should  be  sent  for, 
but  " 

Agi.es  sprung  to  her  harp,  and  leaning  over  it  in  a 
graceful,  sylph-Iike  attitude,  first  di-owned  the  voice 
of  Jane  with  an  extempore  prelude  of  crashing 
chords,  and  then  silenced  her,  while  she  olayed  di- 
vinely the  saucy  air  of  "Cease  your  funning." 

When  she  had  done,  there  was  a  pause  ;  and  just 
at  that  moment  the  moon  was  partially  obscured  by 
a  light  fleecy  cloud  passing  over  it.  Agnes  had  re- 
turned to  the  window,  and  her  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards that  mild,  pale  luminary,  which  was  now  be- 
ginning to  edge,  with  a  soft,  silvery  radiance,  the 
border  of  the  cloud  from  which  it  was  slowly  emer- 
ging. 

"  And  so  you  think,  Jane,"  said  she,  taking  her 
cousin's  hand,  "  that  my  heart  is  like  that  cold  chaste 
orb,  dimmed,  ever  and  anon,  by  passing  clouds  ;  but 
like  it,  re-appearing  again,  as  cold  and  as  bright  as 
ever  I  wish  I  could  think  so  !  You  deem  it  too, 
as  inconstant — changing  even  as  she  does.  Ah  me  ! 
There  are  times  when  I  fancy  it  rather  the  dove, 
v/andeting  forth  from  its  ark  to  find  a  resting  place, 
but  destined  to  return  with  no  olive  branch  !" 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !— fiddle-de-di  ! — fiddle-de-do  !— 
fiddle-de-dum  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  mimicking  the  sor- 
rowful cadi^nce  of  her  cousin's  voii:6.  At  the  same 
moment  she  caught  her  round  t^  waist,  and,  in 
spite  of  herself,  made  her  waltz  tin  e  •  or  four  times 
«p  and  down  the  room,  to  t.ie  tutte  o'  '-Di  tanti  pal- 
piti,"  hummed  by  herself.  tVheu'shb  had  dragged 
her  about  till  they  were  both  out  of  breath,  she  pull- 
ed her  down  by  her  side  on  a  settee,  and  said,  "Now 
talk  to  me  again  about  chaste  cold  orbs,  doves,  arks, 
and  olive  branches ;  and  if  you  do,  you  shall  have 
another  dance,  till  I  have  joggled  this  fine  sentimen- 
tal frippery  out  of  you." 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl,  Jane,"  said  Agnes,  "  but 
1  still  hope  to  see  the  day  when  that  heart  of  yours 
will  do  penance.  Recollect  the  fate  of  our  pour  friend 
Harriet  Lindsay  !  She  laughed  at  love  till  she  was 
nineteen,  and  then — died  of  it  before  she  was  one- 
and-twcnty  !" 

"  As  I  never  shall,  while  there  are  feveis,  inflam- 
mations, and  consumptions,  to  hand  me  out  of  this 
world  into  the  next,"  rejoined  Jane.  "  And  for  my 
part,  though  poor  dear  Harriet  had  the  credit  of  dy- 
ing of  a  broken  heart,  because  her  lover  died  of  a 
broken  neck,  by  a  fall  from  his  landeau,  I  confess  I 
always  thought  it  was  a  surfeit  of  ice  creams  and 
strawberries  that  really  killed  her.  Had  it  been  a 
cold  summer,  and  a  bad  fruit  season,  Harriet  Lindsay 
might  have  looked  a  little  pale,  or  so,  and  for  a  few 
days,  perhaps,  found  the  wing  of  a  chicken  more 
than  she  could  eat  at  dinner  ;  but  by  the  end  of  a 
week,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  knife  and  fork  wo;ild 
have  conquered  the  pocket  handkerchief  and  the 
smelling  bottle.  Lojrd  help  us,  poor  girls,  say  I,  if 
we  are  born  only  to  fall  in  love,  and  must  die  when 
we  fall  out.  I  like  not  such  grinning  love,  as  Fal- 
staff'says  of  honor.  It  is  all  very  well,  I  grant  you, 
to  have  a  nice  handsome  fellow,  'sighing  like  a  fur- 
nace,' at  your  elbow,  and  growing  as  thin  as  a  wea- 
sel in  an  empty  barn,  for  your  sake;  and  if,  after  you 
have  used  hini  for  two  or  three  years,  to  plague  half 
a  dozen  of  your  best  friends  who  envy  your  conquest, 
you  find  you  can  really  make  a  decent  affair  of  the 

heart  ofit,  why  then  " 

"  Why  then,''  interrupted  Agnes,  "  1  suppose  Jane 


Douglass,  spinstei,  would  be  seen,  some  fine  morn- 
ing, in  the  proverbially  dangerous  month  of  May, 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  my  heigho  !  only, 
not  like  it,  creeping  in  at  the  key-hole  of  the  church 
door." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  stopping  her  ears  with  her 
fingers, — "how  can  you  be  so  malicious  as  to  use  that 
horribly  Gothic  word  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  ever 
ever  consent  to  be  mairied  by  banns,  and  have  my- 
self pioclaimed  three  several  Sundays,  with  a  notice 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  know  any  just  cause  or 

impediment  why  Here  !   be  quick  !  sprinkle  a 

littla  Eau  de  Cologne  upon  my  handkerchief,  or  I 
shall  go  into  hysterics  I  How  could  you  be  so  be  so 
barbarous 

In  this  vein  of  mutual  raillery,  and  light-hearted 
mirth,  did  these  fair  cousins  banter  each  other  upon 
a  subject  which  they  were  both  afraid  to  discuss  in  a 
more  sober  strain.  But  though  they  shared  a  com- 
mon fear,  that  fear  had  no  common  origin.  Jane 
and  Agnes  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  the  former 
however  having  the  advantage  (1  am  not  certain,  by 
the  by,  that  ladies  are  accustomed  to  call  it  an  ad- 
vantage) over  the  latter  by  seven  or  eight  months, 
being  almost  twenty,  and  Agnes  almost  out  of  her 
teens.  They  had  been  brought  up  under  the  same 
roof,  educated  in  the  same  school,  and  from  their 
cradles,  to  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speak«- 
ing,  had  been  such  inseparable  companions  in  all  the 
daily  occupations  and  amusements  of  their  whole 
lives,  that  either  might  have  addressed  the  other,  in 
the  language  of  fond  recollection  used  by  Helena  to 
Hermia — 

"  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hastv  footed  time 
For  parting  us — oh,  now  is  all  forgot 
All  schooldays'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  ; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  wish  one  crest." 
But  whatever  were  the  secret  sympathies  and  the 
hidden  attractions— whatever  the  unseen,  and  to 
themselves  unknown  bonds  of  attachment  which 
held  them  together — nature  certainly  never  formed 
two  creatures  less  alike  in  all  those  visible  qualities 
of  mind  and  ch.iracter  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished.   Jane  had  such  an  exuberant  flow  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  it  was  the  most  amusing  thing  ima- 
ginable to  see  her  seriously  endeavouring  to  be  seri- 
ous.   Her  mirth  was  never  broad  or  coarse;  it  had 
nothing  of  the  hoyden  or  the  romp  in  it;  but  it  was 
a  kind  of  constitutional  vivacity,  an  inexhaustible 
spring  of  salient  gaiety,  which  flashed  incessantly  in 
sparkling  radiance  from  her  eyes,  or  burst  in  frolic 
humor  from  her  lips.    Every  day  she  lived  she  shed 
tears  ;  but  it  was  because  ten  times  in  every  day  sho 
laughed  till  they  came  ;  and  so  cloudless  had  been 
her  sun-shine  hitherto,  that  they  were  almost  the 
only  tears  she  could  recollect  to  have  shed.  This 
perpetual  summer  of  the  mind  imparted  a  correspoa- 
ding  glow  and  animation  to  her  actions,  vi'hich  made 
her  presence  the  signal  for  merry  looks  and  cheerful 
discourse.    Her  nimble  and  elastic  step,  as  she  en- 
tered a  room,  was  nearly  as  irresistible  an  invitation 
to  stand  up  for  a  quadrille  as  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  ; 
while  the  contagious  smile  that  ever  played  about 
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her  mouth,  seomcJ  to  say,  "  Come,  good  folks,  let  us 
laugh  at  a  world  that  only  laughs  at  us."    And  then 
her  own'laugh  !— it  was  such  a  clear,  hearty,  chuck- 
ling .laugh— there  was  such  a  breadth  of  hilarity 
spread  over  all  her  features,  dimpling  her  smooth  Ver- 
million cheeks,  and  glistening  in  '  her  liquid  eyes, 
that,  without  saying  a  word,  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
voke a  chorus  of  giggling,  no  matter  how  miscelln- 
neous  the  company,  from  tlie  asthmatic  wlieczing  of 
seventy,  down  to  the  shrill  carolling  of  seven. 
Agnes  Fitzroy,  on  the  contrary,  though  no  foe  to 
"  Nods,  and  beclis,  and  wreathed  smiles," 
had  within  her  a  chastening  spirit  of  pensive  sobrie- 
ty, which  kept  her  from  ever  rising  to  the  same 
height  of  impetuous  gaiety  as  her  cousin.    The  risi- 
ble laculty  was  not  so  strong  in  her,  neither  was  tiie 
perception  of  the  really  ludicrous,  or  the  disposition 
to  convert  jnto  the  ludicrous,  words  and  actions 
which  were  not  fairly  amenable  to  tliat  fallacious 
test.    Her  passions  were  calm  and  deep,  and  when 
most  agitated,  betraying  least  evidence  on  their  ruf- 
fled surface  of  what  was  passing  beneath.     It  was 
no  superior  self-command  that  imparted  this  charac- 
ter to  her  feelings  :  still  less  was  it  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  mastery  of  refined  artifice,  which 
made  her  looks  a  mask  for  her  tlioughts.     It  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  an  excessive  sentjibility  of  dis- 
position— a  shrinking  within  herself,  as  if  she  feared, 
whether  in  trouble  or  in  joy,  to  find  no  second  self, 
no  other  human  heart  that  could  give  her  back  her 
smiles,  or  receive  her  tears,  in  that  spirit  which  had 
called  tliein  forth.    What  we  should  pronounce  re- 
serve in  the  cold,  and  caution  in  the  cunning,  was 
in  her  an  almost  morbid  delicacy,  an  ingenuous  tim- 
idity, which  hesit;Ued  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  oth- 
ers, by  imparting  its  own  particular  grief.  Perhaps 
too,  there  was  a  little  alloy,  a  slight  mixture  of  pride 
in  this  feeling — that  stern  pride  of  silent  sorrow, 
which  is  so  apt  to  frown  upon  the  weakness  of  seek- 
ing pity,  and  to  scorn  it  when  proffered.    Yet  were 
theie  any  art  by  which  what  passgd  within  could  be 
read  in  looks  and  actions  ;  if  it  Vi'ere  really  possible 
to  interpret  the  very  language  of  a  smothered  sigh, 
a  gathering  tear,  or  a  restless  manner — if  these  out- 
ward donotements  of  a  perturbed  spirit  could  ever  be 
construed  witli  fidelity,  and  be  made  to  express  what 
they  only  indicate,  poor  Agnes  might  as  well  have 
proclaimed  with  her  tongue  at  onee,  what  the  secret 
workings  of  her  heart  proclaimed  without  it.  For 
though  it  was  true  that  her  passions  Vv'ere  deep  apd 
calm,  and  that,  vi'hen  most  agitated,  they  least  be- 
trayed on  their  ruffled  surface  the  swift  and  vexed 
under-current,  still  the  havoc  they  made  could  not 
always  be  concealed. 

Jane,  who  had  been  her  inseparable  companion  for 
so  many  years,  had  gradifally  acquired  a  tolerably 
quick  and  accurate  perception  of  her  character,  and 
could  draw  shrewd  conclusions  from  sufficiently 
slight  circumstances.  But  her  sagacity  was  some- 
times at  fault ;  and  it  had  never  been  more  so,  than 
when,  in  her  usual  strain  of  joyous  raillery  ,  she  pre- 
tended to  trace  the  flight  of  her  cousin's  "  heigho  I" 
towards  the  parish  church,  and  to  catechise  hor  fin- 
gers for  lingering  so  fonaly  amid  the  harp-strings 
upon  tliat  plaintive  air  of  Moluil  s.  That  exclama- 
tion was  breathed  by  Agnes,  at  the  close  of  a  silent 
meditation  vipon  a  subject  which  is  very  apt — yes, 
very  apt  indeed — to  intrude  itself,  by  moonlioht,  up- 
on young  ladies  ot  eighteen.  I  am  thus  p.Trticular  in 
mentioning  the  age.  because  1  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  the  precise  period  when  a  lady  herself  al- 
lows s!ie  is  nol  young  ;  and,  as  I  happen  to  entertain 
some  rather  heterodox  notions  touching  youth  and 
age  in  the  fair  sex,  I  wish  it  to  be  distiaclly  under- 
stood, that  1  do  consider  every  lady  young,  who  can- 
not write  or  tell  Ikt  age  without  employing  the 
tce:2.    Farther  than  this,  deponent  sayeth  not. 

And  wljat  was  that  subject  .-'  And  why  did  tlie 
meditation  of  Agnes  end  in  such  a  terribly  long  and 
sentimental  heigh — o,  as  Jane  described  it  ^  And 
vrhy  were  they  both  afraid  to  discuss  it  in  a  mere  so- 
ber manner.''  And  why,  though  the}' shared  a  com- 
mon fear,  was  that  fear  without  a  common  origin  ? 

Jane  was  beginning  to  fear  that  she  never  should 
fail  ill  !&y«  ;  that  is,  she  was  afraid  no  "  nice  hand- 


some fellow"  would  grow  as  thin  as  a  winter  weasel 
for  her  sake,  and  so  give  her  a  decent  excuse  for  ta- 
king pity  upon  him.    And  a  great  pity  she  thought 
it.    She  knew  herself  to  be  naturally  of  a  compas- 
sionate disposition ;  she  felt  that  amiable  quality 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  within  her  every  month  ; 
and  she  longed  so  vehemently  for  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  it,  that  she  was  fast  becoming  a  confirmed 
philanthropist.    Slie  had  even  begun  to  consider 
very  seriously  what  could  be  the  reason  why  love- 
making  should  always  commence  with  the  other  sex, 
and  had  lately  started  the  problem  to  an  old  bachelor, 
who  visited  the  lamily,  and  who  had  already  passed 
his  grand  climacteric.    The  question  was  popped  so 
suddenly,  that  at  first  the  old  gentleman  was  posed  j 
but  gradually  recovering  from  the  shock,  he  replied 
very  gravely,  '•  I'll  tell  you,  Miss  Jane,  wooing  is 
but  an  affectionate  seeking.    Now,  we  seek  not  for 
that  which  we  have,  but  for  that  which  we  have  not. 
It  is  more  proper, therefore,  for  the  man,  in  tlus  love- 
search,  to  seek  tor  what  he  has  lost,  than  for  the  wo- 
man to  seek  for  what  she  already  has.    Tlie  man,you 
know,  has  lest  his  rtb,  and  he  seeks  after  her  that 
has  it;  whereas  it  would  be  lolly  in  her  to  seek  it  be- 
cause she  has  it.    And  that.  Miss  Jane,  is  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  women  woo  not,  but  are 
wooed." — "I  wonder  who  has  got  your  rib,"  said 
Jane,  laughing.    "You  have  never  been  able  t  >  find 
her  out  it  seems.    And  some  of  you  men  must  have 
had  tliree  or  four  of  your  ribs  stolen;  or  else,  1  sup- 
pose, when  you  marry  three  or  i'our  wives,  you  seek 
after  otlier  folk's  ribs." — "Never  mind  my  rib,"  re- 
plied the  old  gentleman;  and  then  slily  added,  "but 
take  care  that  you,  yourself,  are  not  like  the  man  who 
had  liberty  given  him  to  go  through   a   wood,  and 
make  choice  of  the  staff  he  could  find,  provided  he 
chose  one  in  his  going  on  and  not  in  his  returning." 
— '-What  did  he  do.^"  enquired  Jane,  not  at  all  aware 
of  what  was  to  follow.    '  Why ,' continuod  ray  bach- 
elor, "he  walked  along,  and  with   a  curious  eye  ob- 
served where  he  might  best  suit  himself;  iis.-aw  ma- 
ny that  were  tall  and  straight,  and  good-look  ■.'.>.,;  and 
well  adapted  for  his  purpose;  but  no;  tbtiso  >7o..i  I  nut 
content  him;  so  on  he  goes,  stiil  .expecting  be''jr.tiU 
at  last  he  came  to  liie  end  of  tite  wood,  and/mtn^'fie 
found  none  but  crot)ked  and  ill-looking  ones  to  eluju?^ 
from:  and  no  great  choice  of  them  either."  ''I  know  | 
which  end  of  Uie  wood  you  grow  at,"  said  Jane,  tos- 
sing her  head.    From  tiial  moment,  however,  she  [ 
cuiisidured  iier.5elf  in  a  wood  and  was  terribly  afraid  | 
lest  she  should  not  bo  able  to  suit  herself  among  the 
tab,  straight,  gocd  looking  trees;  but  vowing,  at  tlio 
same  time,  tiiat  if  she  did  get  to  the  other   end,  she 
she  would  never  choose  one  of  the  crooked  walking 
sticks.    Yet,  as  she  had  a  very  laudable  dread  of  dy- 
ing an  old  maid,  and,  as  the  lovo  she  bad  bargained 
foriu  her  own  mind,  was  a  good  homely,  every  day 
sort  of  love, — a  love  that  would  stand  wear  and  tear, 
and  not  get  out  of  fashion,  too  soon, — she  did  not  ab- 
solutely despair  of  finding  such  a  commodity,  though 
sue  was  almost  tvi'enty. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THU  MENDICANT. 

"  Is  fliy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing.'  '  said  Haraan  to  Ahasuerus,  in  the  proud 
coniidonco  of  his  heait's  integrity  ;  and  yet  that  very 
thing  he  did,  when  his  ciicumstances  had  undergone 
a  clui:;o'e.  The  doctrine  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
huinaii  lioort,  is  net  less  true  now,  than  it  was  then. 
To  the  injunction,  '•  Man  know  thyself,"  the  an- 
cients ascribed  a  divine  origin,  deeming  that  it  con- 
tained too  much  of  wisdom  to  be  the  emanation  of  a 
human  mind — this  maxim  contains  a  lesson  of  wis- 
dom of  infinite  extent,  bat  vi'ho  has  been  able  thor- 
OLiffhly  to  learn  it A  knowledge  of  ourselves  is 
hard  to  gain,  and  the  more  confident  v.-a  aie  of  pos- 
sessing it,  the  more  grievously  are  v/e  deceived  at 
last,  y^et  some  advances  towards  tills  attainment 
may  be  made,  and  we  should  persevere  in  our  la- 
bors, while  we  distrust  our  success. 

That  wo  first  deceive  ourselves,  ia  true,  b  it  we 
are  not  less  sure  to  deceive  others.  The  Montcriof 
family  affords  an  instance  b}'  which  to  illustrate  these 
reaiirks,    Let  us  go,  reader,  to  Knollville,  it  is  a 


pretty  rural  village,  in  which  -I  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  on  my  perambulations  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  my  native  village.  There,  in  a  large 
yellow  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  chesnut  grove, 
surrounded  by  locusts,  and  seated  on  a  gentle  emin- 
ence, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  broad  stream 
that  flows  away  to  the  great  meadows,  this  family 
lived  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Montcrief,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  settlement,  did  a  respectable  busi- 
ness in  the  shop-keeping  line,  and  was  reported  the. 
fairest  trader  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Montcrief  was  then  a  young  man,  with  & 
family  of  motherless,  but  interesting  children,  all  of 
tender  age,  and  to  all  appearance  of  excellent  prom- 
ise. His  house  was  proverbially  the  poor  man's 
home.  If  there  was  a  poor,  helpless  widow  in  the 
neighborhood,  she  found  a  welcome  refuge  from  the 
frowns  of  an  ungenerous  world  and  the  ills  of  cheer- 
less poverty  by  the  fireside  of  that  amiable  and  com- 
passionate family  ;  and  often  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
a  little  group  of  orphan  children  were  to  be  seeri 
moving  v/ith  nimble  step  up  the  steep  hill  towards  the 
mansion  of  pSiilanthropy .  I  have  heard  the  villagers 
tell  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  see,  on  a  merry 
Christmas  evening,  the  snug  little  ball  of  the  Mont- 
crief's  crowded  with  the  poor  of  the  surrounding 
country,  feasting  on  apples  and  cider  and  nuts,  by  a 
sparkling  fire,  while  the  broad  table  in  the  midst 
groaned  vvitU  the  gathered  dainties  of  the  holiday 
feast. 

His  whole  soul  full  of  generosity,  it  was  natural 
Mr.  Montcrief  should  cherish  the  hope  most  ardent- 
ly, that  his  children  would  grow  up  like  him — he 
had  felt  the  pure  and  heaven-like  enjoyment  of  phi- 
lanthropy himself,  and  he  was  devotedly  bent  on  ed- 
ucating his  offspring  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  insure  their  succession  to  his  virtues  and  his  de- 
lights. All  that  he  could  do  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple to  effect  this  object,  he  did  most  religiously. 

But  Mr.  Montcrief  was  called,  at  length,  by  a  chain 
of  singular  and  unexpected  circumstances,  to  make, 
a  sacrifice,  no  less  than  that  of  a  long  separation  from 
his  beloved  family.  A  bright  prospect  of  wealth 
opened  ;  to  embrace  it  required  a  residence  of  sever- 
al years  in  India,  He  thought  the  demands  of  duty 
urged  him  not  to  hesitate.  He  resolved  to  accept, 
and  calling  his  family  around  him,  took  a  long  fare- 
v/oll,  enjoining  it  upon  them  to  scatter  blessings  a- 
I  round  with  the  most  liberal  hand  their  circumstances 
-'oald  allow.  Be  kind,  said  he,  my  children,  be  gen- 
oi\  us,  be  compassionate  to  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
f  '.id  consider  that  day  misspent  in  which  you  do  not 
mln'sler  to  t'fte  wants  of  misfortune,  and  age,  and 
helplessness. 

Ti;sy  parted  with  mutual  tears,  and  the  good  father 
pursued  his  journey  to  the  east,  while  his  children 
under  the  care  of  a  venerable  aunt,  observed  for  a 
lo.ig  time  the  pious  and  solemn  injunctions  of  their 
sire.  But  the  impression  of  his  parting  words  died 
gradually  'away — their  habitual  charities  deprived 
them  of  many  of  the  fashionable  and  splendid  luxu- 
ries of  the  day  ;  and  month  after  month  some  old 
practised  charity  was  omiited.  The  poor  less  fre- 
quently gathered  at  the  mansion  ;  the  orphans  were 
at  length  forsaken,  and  the  widow  was  left  to  pine 
in  the  hopelessness  of  sorrow.  The  children  gievr 
up  young  ladies  and  gentlemen — their  plain  dresses 
were  exchanged  for  others  of  a  gayer  make  and  a 
finer  texture  ;  they  drank  the  breath  of  flattery,  and 
extravagance,  and  at  last  exceeded  the  long  estab- 
lished habits  of  economy. 

So  completely  had  a  few  years  prostrated  the  old 
customs  and  feelings  of  this'family,  that  they  became 
almost  as  celebrated  for  their  unkindness  to  suflfering 
humanity,  as  they  had  been  for  their  kindness  in 
earlier  days.  The  children  now  set  their  dogs  oa 
the  poor  creatures  who  came  occasionally  from  a 
distance  to  solicit  relief  and  in  the  loftiness  of  pride, 
looked  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on  a  soiled 
kerchief  or  a  tattered  coat.  P'onr  yeats  elapsed  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  M.  and  his  family  gained  to 
themselves  the  character  of  the  most  hard  hearted, 
haughty  and  tyrannical  people  in  the  country. 

It  was  about  the  expiration  of  this  period  that,  oa,a 
bitternight  in  December,  while  the  snow,  already 
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^fourteen  inciies  deep,  was  falling  rapidly,  and  the 
sky  seemed  buithoncd  with, the  blackness  of  storms, 
.that  a  loud  rapping  was  heard  ,  at  the  door  of.  the 
young  Montcriefs,  who  were  amusing  themselves  at 
cards,  beside  a  bright  fire  in  the  parlour.  One  of 
them  went  to  the  door^  and  on  opening  it,  beheld  be- 
fore him  a  feeble,  bowed  down  old  man,  wrapped  up 
;in  ragged  garments,  with  a  huge  walking  stick  and 
a  large  bundle  in  his  hand.  He  pulled  off  the  rem- 
nant of  a  hat,  and  bent  almost  to  the  ground,  covered 
as  he  was  with  snow,  while  he  craved,  in  the  name 
of  God,  a  shelter  from  the  bitter  storm,  and  food  to 
preserve  him  from  famishing.  "  A  raspally  beggar," 
said  the  heartless  young  man.  "  Ho,  Jack,  Tom, 
Harry,  you  rascals,  call  the  dogs,  they'll  warm  you, 
villain,  do  you  hear  ;  run,  run,  run,"  as  he  shoved 
the  feeble  old  man  headlong  in  the  snow.  "  Your 
dogs,"  said  the  beggar,  slowly  rising,  "  have  more 
humanity  than  to  harm  me;  they  have  hearts." — 
"  Ha  !  ha  I — let  us  see,"  was  the  reply  ;  "here  Tow- 
ser" — the  old  house-dog  came  out  fiercely  ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  stranger,  instead  of  rending  him,  he 
howled  piteously,  and  caressed  hitn.  "  It  is  as  J 
said,"  continued  the  beggar,  "  will  you  be  less  com- 
passionate than  your"  beasts  ;  again,  for  God's  sake, 
for  pity's  sake,  let  me  lie  to-night  by  your  kitchen 
fire."  "No — not!.'"  "  In  yout  barn,  then  .'"  "Not 
in  my  hovel,  or  my  dog-house,  you  wretch,  begone, 
begone."  He  was  about  to  strike  the  old  man,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  young  people  gathered  round 
and  restrained  hiia.  "  Oh  brother,  don't  strike  the 
wretch ;  don't  disgrace  yourself,  don't  dirty  your 
hands;  gooff  old  beggar;  come  in  hfother — shut 
the  door."  He  did  so,  and  the  begg^'r  sought  to 
jnove  the  compassion  of  the  servants  at  the  kitchen 
door.  "  1  knew  your  old  master,"  said  he,  "he  was 
my  friend,  have  pity  on  me  for  his  sake."  Finally 
Tie  prevailed  ;  they  allowed  him  to  sit  down  on  the 
kitchen  hearth,  and  gave  him  some  crusts  of  bread, 
while  they  ridiculed  his  mean  appearance,  his  greasy 
cup  that  covered  his  forehead  and  his  ears,  and  his 
tattered  garments. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  people  heard  that 
the  beggar  had  obtained  admission  to  the  kitchen. — 
The  eldest  son  was  outrageous,  and  came  out  with 
a  horsewhip  to  drive  him  ignominiously  from  the 
house,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  beg- 
gar rose  as  he  advanced,  and  answered  a  volley  of 
curses  and  a  brandish  of  the  whip,  with  calmness 
*'  Your  father  would  not  serve  a  poor  unfortunate  in 
this  base  manner."  "  My  father  was  a  fool,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Nay,"  was  the  response.  "  your  father 
was  a  wise  and  a  better  man  than  you  are  ;  hold 
your  hand  until  you  know  who  you  are  about  to 
strike."  Tliere  was  a  stern  severity  in  these  words, 
that  awed  them  all,  and  they  stood  mute  while  the 
pretended  beagar  threw  down  his  cap — drew  from 
his  face  a  patcli  tliat  disfigured  his  countenance, 
and  throwing  off  his  tattered  cloak,  stood  before  the 
astonished  group,  a  plain  dressed,  veijerable  and 
stately  man.  They  uttered  a  general  shriek — it  was 
Montcrief  himself ! 

He  had  heard,  on  his  return,  of  the  change  his  ab- 
sence had  Wiought  in  his  children,  and  in  that  dis- 
guise had  thus  convinced  himself  of  their  unworthi- 
ness.  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  tho  rest.  A 
scattering  took  place  ;  the  proud  lads  were  bound 
out  apprentices,  and  the  unworthy  daughters,  clad 
in  their  former  homespun,  were  sent  about  to  look 
up  \heir  old  dependents,  and  atone  by  submission 
and  a  rapid  change  of  conduct  for  their  past  er- 
rors. Mr.  Montciief  returned  immensely  rich,  but 
having  treasured  up  this  salutary  lesson.  Vie  finally 
left  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, giving  each  of  his  children  only  a  moderate 
start  in  the  world. 


i  once  heard  a  gentleman  make  a  very  witty  reply 
to  one  who  assorted  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  truly  honest  man  in  the  whole  world.  "Sir,"  said 
he,  "it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  man  ghould  know 
all  the  world,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  eonie  one 
Mian  may  know  himself.'' 


SALEM: 

TUESDAY  NOON,  OCTOBER  13,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  most 
interesting  and  important  engagements  are  often 
entered  into,  without  that  prtivious  circumspection 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  And 
on  no  subject  are  mankind  more  apt  to  err  in  this 
respect,  than  that  of  Matrimony.  But  when  a  fe- 
male has  entered  into  matrimonial  engagements  in 
an  inconsiderate  manner,  repentance  comes  too  late. 
It  would  be  very  impolitic  in  the  fair  complainant, 
to  expose  those  objects  to  which  she  had  been  blind 
before.  Her  situalion  now  calls  forth  all  her  influ- 
ence and  good  sense,  to  render  it  tolerable.  And 
who  can  tell  how  far  the  united  force  of  female  vir- 
tue and  discretion  may  improve  it,  by  gradual  pro- 
gression, from  mediocrity  to  happiness  The  agree- 
able accomplishirients  and  amiable  manners  of  a  pru- 
dent wife,  seldom  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  unless 
the  husband,  whose  reformation  is  the  object  in  view, 
should,  by  a  stupidity  of  understanding,  be  too  in- 
sensible to  their  charms;  or,  by  vicious  habits,  be 
too  depraved  for  amendment. 

A  woman  of  this  character,  if  connected  with  a 
man  of  taste  and  sensibility,  would  doubtless  render 
the  conjugal  state  tho  most  desirable  of  any.  Her 
company  and  conversation  would  have  attractions 
sufficient  to  endear  him  to  his  own  home  ;  so  that  oc- 
casional amusements  abroad  would  be  considered, 
not  so  much  pleasures  in  themselves,  as  contribut- 
ing, by  a  kind  of  contrast,  to  give  a  keener  relish  to 
dcmestic  retirement.. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  the  effects  of  a 
contrary  behaviour.-'  Real  afFect)o.Ti  may  be  conver- 
ted into  hatied.  Mutual  recriminations  would  ren- 
der such  a  family  a  scene  of  discord  and  contention. 
VVhen  happiness  cannot  be  found  at  home,  it  will  be 
sought  foi  abroad:  though  under  such  circumstances 
the  research  will  be  fruitless,  because  the  unhappy 
sufferer  cariies  in  his  own  breast  those  feelings 
which  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  her,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  friend 
and  partner  through  life.  B. 

Passion  Flowek. — Among  the  recent  donations 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Passion  Flower,  from  J.  M. 
Gourgas,  Esq.  of  Weston,  accompanied  with  a  note, 
giving  the  following  notice  of  this  singular  and  in- 
teresting flower  ; — 

"The  vine  on  which  it grov.'s, abounds  on  the  hills 
of  Judca,  and  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  his  disci- 
ples were  delighted  to  notice,  ornamented  with  beau- 
tiful blossoms,  thatlov/ly  vine,  which  before  was  al- 
ways known  to  be  barren.  They  hailed  it  as  a  token 
given  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Saviour,  for  they  saw  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
a  Crown  of  Thorp-s,  in  the  three  petals  three  nails, 
and  in  the  five  ,  stamens  three  hammers,  with  the 
heads  thereof  <fiooping,  as  if  conscious  of  the  horrid 
deed  they  had  been  made  to  perform.  They  were 
amazed  with  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  never  before 
noticed,  and  were  pleased  to  give  it  a  name  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  affections,  the  Saviour's  or  Pas- 
sion Flower  ;  by  that  name  it  has  gone  to  our  days." 


He  that  fail«  into  despair,  is  like  a  ship  that  loses 
her  anchors,  and  rung  on  the  rocks. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

The  zeal  with  which  tho  cause  of  liberty  was  em- 
braced by  the  women  of  America,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  has  been  often  mentioned  with  ad- 
miration and  praise:  The  following  anecdotes  will 
forcibly  illustrate  the  extent  and  strength  of  this 
patriotic  feeling. 

To  Mrs.  Pinkney,  the  wife  of  Col.  Charles  Pink- 
ney ,  a  British  officer  once  said  "  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  ladies  of  your 
country.  Had  your  men  but  half  the  resolution,  wo 
might  give  up  the  contest — America  would  beinvin-' 
cible. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hall,  having  obtained  permission  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  mother  on  John's  Island,  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  when  an  officer  stepped  for- 
ward, and  in  the  most  authoiative  manner,  demand- 
ed the  key  of  her  trunk.  "  What  do  you  expect  to 
find  there.-"'  said  the  lady.  "1  seek  for  treason," 
was  the  reply.  "  You  may  save  yourselves  the 
trouble  of  search,  then,''  said  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  you  may 
find  a  plenty  of  it  at  my  tongue's  end." 

An  officer,  distinguished  by  his  inhumanity,  and 
constant  oppression  of  the  unfortunate,  meeting  Mrs 
Charles  Elliott  in  a  garden  adorned  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  flowers,  asked  the  name  of  the  chamomile, 
which  appeared  to  flourish  with  peculiar  luxuriance. 
"  The  liebel  fioioer"  she  replied.  "  Why  was  that 
name  given  to  it .'"  said  the  officer.  The  lady  re- 
plied, "  Because  it  thrives  best,  when  most  tram- 
pled on." 

So  much  were  the  ladies  attached  to  the  whig  in- 
terest, habituated  to  injuries,  and  so  resolute  in  sup- 
porting them,  that  they  would  jocosely  speak  of  mis- 
fortunes, though  at  that  moment  severely  suffering 
under  tlieir  pressure.  Mrs.  Sabina  Elliot,  having 
witnessed  the  activity  of  an  officer,  who  had  ordered 
tlie  plundering  of  poultry  houses,  finding  an  old 
Muscovy  drake,  which  had  escaped  the  general 
search,  still  straying  about  the  premises,  had  him 
caught,  and  mounting  a  servant  on  horseback,  or- 
dered him  to  follow  and  deliver  ihe  bird  to  the  offi- 
cer, with  her  eomplimento,  as  she  concluded,  that  in 
the  hurry  of  departure,  it.';:i4  been  left  altogether  by 
accident. 

The  contrivances  adopted  by  the  ladies  to  carry 
from  the  British  garrison  supplies  to  the  gallant  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  were  highly  creditable  to 
their  ingenuity,  and  of  infinite  utility  to  their  friends. 
The  cloth  of  many  a  military  coat,  concealed  with 
art,  and  not  unfrequently  made  an  appendage  to  fe- 
male attire,  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  guards, 
expressly  stationed  to  prevent  smug-giing,  and  been 
speedily  converted  into  regiment^il  shape,  and  worn 
triumphantly  in  battle.  Boots  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  relinquished  by  the  delicate  wearer  to 
the  active  partizan.  I  have  seen  a  horseman's  hel- 
met concealed  by  a  well  arranged  hsad-dress,  and 
epaulettes  delivered  from  the  folds  of  the  simple  cap 
of  the  matron.  Feathers  and  cockades  were  much 
in  demand,  and  so  cunningly  hid  and  handsomely 
presented,  that  he  could  have  been  no  true  Knight 
who  did  not  feel  the  obligation  to  defend  them  to  the 
last  cxtrer;iity. 


Dedication.  On  Thursday  last  the  new  Univ- 
ersalist  Meeting  House  at  Sandy  Bay,  Viras  dedica- 
ated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  services  were  as 
follows  : — Reading  of  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Skinner,  of  Woburn  ;  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Rey. 
Mr.  Leonard  of  Squam ;  Dedicatory  Prayer,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Mace;  Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Gloucester,  who,  "in  an  animated  discourse,  explain- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  which  he  il- 
lustrated in  a  clear  and  emphatical  manner,  to  a 
crowded  and  attentive  audience."  Concluding  Pray- 
er, by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  of  Salem. 

Tlie  House  is  CO  feet  by  40,  containing  70  pew» 
on  the  floor.  It  wag  built  by  subscription,  at  the 
cost  of  !i^4,250,  including  land.  Fifty  four  pews 
have  been  sold  at  auction,  for  a  choice,  for  $293  o- 
ver  the  appraisal — wholeamount  of  sales  $3G51?, — 
Tho  reraalnder  wore  to  ba  sold  on  Saturday  , 
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THE  FOU]\T 


A  WOMAN'S  FAREWELL. 
Fare  thee  well !    'Tis  meet  we  part, 

Since  other  ties  and  hopes  are  thine  ; 
Pride  that  can  nerve  the*  lowliest  heart, 

Will  surely  strengthen  mine  ! 
Yes,  1  will  wipe  my  tears  away, 

Repress  each  struggling  sigh, 
Call  back  thfe  thoughts  thou  ledd'st  astray, 

Then  lay  me  down  and  die  ! 

Fare  thee  well !    I'll  not  upbraid 

Thy  fickleness  or  falsehood  now  : — 
Can  the  wild  taunts  of  love  betray'd. 

Repair  one  broken  vow  ' 
But  if  reproach  may  wake  regret, 

In  one  so  false  or  weak, 
Think  what  1  was — when  first  we  met^ 

And  read  it — on  my  cheek  ! 

Fare  thee  well !    On  yonder  tree 

One  leaf  is  flutteiing  i"  the  blast, 
Withered  and  seiS — a  type  of  me — 

For  1  shall  fade  as  fast ! 
Whilst  many  a  refuge  still  hast  thoU, 

Thy  wandering  lieart  to  save 
From  the  keen  pangs  that  wring  mine  now  ; 

1  have  but  one — the  grave.' 


[From  the  BijouJ] 
LIFE. 

BY  MISS    EMILY  TAYLOB. 

'  What  is  the  gift  of  life  f 
Speak  thou,  in  young  existence  revelling ; 
To  thee  it  is  a  glorious,  god-like  thing ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Fancy  lead  the  joyous  way. 
Ambition  kindles  up  her  living  ray, 
There  is  a  path  of  light  inark'd  out  for  thee, 
A  thornless  path,  and  there  thy  way  shall  be  : 
A  thousand  spirits  by  thy  side  shall  fall, 
But  thou  shall  live,  and  look  beyond  them  all ; 

Yes,  Life  indeed  may  seem  a  joyous  thing. 

'  What  is  the  gift  of  Life,* 
To  thee,  subdued  and  taught  by  wisdom's  voice. 
Wisdom  of  stern  necessity,  not  choice  i 
Whose  cup  of  joy  is  ebbing  out  in  haste, 
Who  has  no  fountain  to  supply  (he  waste  ; 
Whose  spirit,  like  some  traveller  gazing  round 
On  broken  columns  in  the  desert  ground, 
Sees  but  sad  traces  on  a  lonely  scene, 
Of  what  Life  was,  and  what  it  might  have  been ; 

Oh  !  is  not  Life  a  8ad  and  eolemu  thing  ? 

'  What  is  the  gift  of  Life,' 
To  him  who  reads  with  heav'n-instructed  eye 
'Tis  the  first  dawning  of  eternity  ; 
The  future  Heaven  just  breaking  cn  the  sight ; 
The  glimmering  of  a  still  ivicrrjsing  light  ; 
Its  cheering  scenes  foretastes  of  lieavenly  joy, 
Its  storms  and  tempests  sent  tc  puiify  : 

Oh  !  is  not  Life  a  b:  ight  inspiring  thing 

'What  is  the  gift  of  Life.'' 
To  him  whose  soul  through  this  tempestuous  road 
Hath  past,  and  found  its  Home, its  Heaven,  its  God  ? 
Who  sees  the  boundless  page  of  knowledge  spread, 
And  years,  as  boundless,  rolling  o'er  his  head  ; 
No  cloud  to  dorken  the  celestial  light ; 
No  sin  to  sully,  and  no  grief  to  blight ; 

Is  not  that  better  life  a  glorious  thing  ? 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

This  plaee  is  holy  ground  ; 

World  with  thy  cares  away  ! 
Silence  and  darkness  reign  around, 

But  lo  !  the  break  of  day  ! 
What  bright  and  sudden  dawn  appears, 
To  shine  upon  this  scene  of  tears  ? 

'Tis  not  the  morning  light. 
That  wakes  the  lark  to  sing  ; 

'Tis  not  a  meteor  of  the  night, 
Ndi  track  of  angel  s  wing  ; 

It  is  an  uncteated  beam, 

Like  that  which  shone  on  Jacob's  dream. 

Eternity  and  Time 

Met  tor  a  moment  here  ; 
From  earth  to  heaven,  a  scale  sublime 

Rested  on  either  sphere. 
Whose  steps  a  saintly  figure  trod, 
By  death's  cold  hand  led  home  to  God. 

He  landed  in  our  view, 
'Midst  flaming  hosts  above, 
*     Whose  ranks  siood  silent  while  he  drew 
Nigh  to  the  throne  of  love, 
And  meekly  took  the  lowest  seat, 
Yet  nearest  his  Redeemer's  feet. 

Thrill'd  with  extatic  awe. 

Entranced  our  spirits  fell, 
And  saw — yet  wist  not  what  they  saw, 

And  heard — no  tongue  can  tell 
What  sounds  the  ear  ot  rapture  caught, 
Whac  glory  tiU'd  the  eye  of  thought. 

Thus  far  above  the  pole, 
On  wings  of  mounting  fire. 

Faith  may  pursue  the  enfranchised  soul. 
But  soon  her  pinons  tire  : 

It  is  not  given  to  mortal  man, 

Eternal  mysteries  to  scan. 


BEAUT V 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  no  woman  is  inca- 
pable of  inspiring  love,  fixing  affection,  and  makino- 
a  man  happy.  We  are  i'artlier  influenced  by  onU 
ward  loveliness,  tlian  we  imagine.  Men  speak  with 
admiration,  and  write  with  rapture,  of  the  beauty 
which  the  artist  loves,  which  like  genius  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Gall,  is  ascertained  by  scale  and  compass  ; 
but  in  practise,  see  how  they  despise  those  splendid 
theories,  and  yield  to  a  sense  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness, of  which  the  standard  is  in  their  own  hearts. 
Il  is  not  the  elegance  of  form,  for  that  is  often  imper- 
fect; it  is  not  in  loveliness  of  face,  for  there  per- 
chance nature  has  been  neglectful ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
charm  of  sentiment  or  sweet  words,  for  even  among 
women  there  is  an  occasional  lack  of  that;  neither 
is  it  in  the  depth  of  their  feelings,  nor  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  aft'ecti*n,  that  their  whole  power  over 
man  springs  from.  Yet  every  woman,  beautiful  or 
not,  has  that  power  more  or  less;  and  every  man 
yields  to  its  influence. 

The  women  of  all  nations  are  beautiful.  Female 
beauty,  in  the  limited  sen.se  of  the  word,  is  that  out- 
ward form  and  proportion  which  corresponds  with 
the  theories  of  poets  and  the  rules  of  artists — of 
which  every  nation  has  examples,  and  of  which  ev- 
ery woman  has  a  share.  But  beauty,  by  a  more  na- 
tural definition  of  the  word,  is  that  indescribable 
charm,  that  union  of  many  qualities  of  person,  and 
mind,  and  heart,  which  insures  to  man  the  greatest 
portion  of  happiness. 

1  have  looked  much  on  man,  and  more  on  woman. 
The  world  presents  a  distinct  image  of  my  own  per- 
ception of  beauty,  and  fiiim  the  decisions  of  true 
love  1  could  lay  down  the  law  of  human  affection, 
and  the  universal  sense  entertained  respecting  fe- 
male loveliness.  There  is  no  need  to  be  profound  ; 
there  is  no  occasion  for  research  ;  look  on  wedded 
society,  it  is  visible  to  all.  There  a  man  very  plain, 
is  linked  to  a  woman  very  lovely  ;  a  creature  as  si- 


lent as  marble,  to  one  eloquent,  fluent  and  talkative; 
a  very  tall  man  to  a  very  little  woman  ;  a  very  port- 
ly lady  to  a  man  short,  slender  and  attenuated  ;  the 
brown  weds  black,  and  the  white  the  golden  ;  per- 
sonal deformities  are  not  in  the  way  of  affection, 
love  contradicts  all  our  theories  of  loveliness,  and 
happiness  has  no  more  to  do  with  beauty,  than  a 
good  crop  of  corn  has  with  the  personal  looks  of  hiin 
who  sowed  the  seed. 


[0=  NOTICE. ---A  public  meeting  of  the  seve- 
ral Sabbath  Schools  connected  with  ihe  Essex  South 
Sabbath  School  Union,  will  be  held  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Salem,  on  Wednesday  the  14th 
inst.  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  when  a  deputation  from  the 
Massachusetts  Union  will  be  present,  and  several 
addresses  made  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  pa- 
rents, patrons,  and  especially  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils of  the  Schools,  are  invited  to  be  present.  "The 
Clergymen  connected  with  this  Union,  are  re- 
quested to  give  this  notice  to  Schools  in  their  re- 
spective congregations. 

GEORGE  COWLES, 
In  behalf  of  the  Com.  of  .Arrangements. 
Danvers,  Oct.  7,  1829. 


MARRIED, 

At  Beverly,  by  Rev  Mr  Knight,  Mr  Ira  Knowl- 
ton  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Perry.  By  Rev  Mr  Oliphant, 
Mr  Thomas  Remmonds  to  Miss  Nancy  Woodberry. 
By  Rev  Mr  Taggart,  Mr  Jeremiah  Wallis  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Remmonrfs 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  William  Lurvey  jr  to  Mis^ 
Margaret  Allen.  Mr  Isaac  Babson  to  Miss  Mary 
Witham. 

At  Andover,  Rev.  John  Chancy,  of  Charlton,  N.  Y. 
to  Miss  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Adams,  Esq. 

At  Haverhill,  Mr  Eaton  Green,  of  Andover,to  Miss 
Sally  Nichols. 

AtNewburypor^,  Mr.  William  Plummer,  to  Miss 
Harriet  Currier. 

At  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Josiah  Fitz,  jr. 
to  Miss  Sarah  K.  Morgan,  both  late  of  Salem. 

At  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Hon  Henry  Johnson,  of 
Louisiana,  late  Governor  of  that  State,  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Key. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Joseph  Henry,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Nathi  C.  Jackman  aged  3  years. 

In  Dan  vers,  Charles  Wheeler  son  of  Mr  Edwin 
Grinston,  aged  2  years. 

In  Danvers  Almshouse,  Oct.  3d,  Joseph  Dodge, 
aged  55. 

Grenvllie,  infant  son,  and  only  child  of  Sylvanus 
and  Julia  T.  P.  Dodge. 

At  Beverly  Alms  House,  Mr  Winthrop  Batch- 
elder,  aged  35. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  Nath'l  Thurston,  aged  60.— 
Mary,  wife  of  Mr  John  Polen,  aged  25. 

AtAndover,  Miss  Elizabeth  Swan,  aged  20,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  Benj.  Swan. 

In  Newburyport,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Nich- 
las  Johnson,  Esq.  aged  74. 

At  West  Newbury,  Mr  Simeon  Chase,  aged  84,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College. 

At  Bristol,  R.  I.  Rev.  George  Griswold,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  son  of  BishopGriswold, 
aged  27. 

At  Lancaster,  Ms.  widow  Clarke,  aged  93.  About 
a  fortnight  since,  she  was  severely  burnt  by  hav- 
ing her  clothes  (of  cotton)  set  on  fire,  and  lingered  in 
great  distress,  till  Saturday  last. 

At  Meredith,  N.  H.  widow  Rebeoca  Dolloff,  aged 
101  years. 

At  Havana,  on  the  9th  September,  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, of  Manchester,  seaman  on  board  brigl  Wash- 
ington, of  this  port.  The  Capt.  much  regrets  his 
loss,  and  writes  that  he  was  a  fine  young  man. 
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FLRST  AND  LAST  LOVE. 

[continued.] 
Such  were  the  meditations,  the  doabts,  and  the 
misgivings  of  the  light-hearted  Jane  ;  but  not  such 
Wore  the  meditations,  or  the  doubts,  or  the  misgiv- 
ings of  her  lair  cousin.  Agnes  feared  lest  she  should 
love — or  lather,  lest  she  should  love  too  soon,  and 
be  doomed  to  experience  that  utter  wretchedness  of 
loving,  not  "  wisely"  at  first,  but  "too  well"  after- 
wards. She  had  proved,  and  she  had  sometimes 
shrunk  with  dismay  from  the  proof,  that  she  was 
more  susceptible  of  those  impressions  which  are  akin 
to  love,  than  might  be  compatible  with  her  future 
happiness  ;  and  those  very  "symptoms"  upon  which 
Jane  had  so  sportively  rallied  her,  were  to  herself 
the  source  of  many  bitter  forebodings.  "  Yes  !"  she 
Would  often  mentally  exclaim,  "  it  is  too  true  ;  I 
have  thought  myself  in  love,  and  I  have  thought  how 
blest  my  condition  might  become,  if  while  the  dream 
lasted,  my  hand  could  have  followed  my  heart.  But 
a  few  short  months  dispelled  the  dream  ;  and  then, 
alas  !  I  have  only  thought  how  miserable  must  have 
been  my  lot,  if  my  hand  /iarf  followed  my  heart !"  It 
was  the  dread  of  such  a  fate  as  this,  that  haunted 
her:  the  dread  that  in  some  similar  dream,  some 
trance  of  passion,  some  fancied  devotion  of  her  soul, 
she  should  approach  the  altar,  and  awaken  after- 
wards to  the  tremendous  knowledge,  that  a  cold 
sense  of  duty  was  all  that  remained  of  the  glowing 
vision.  These  were  no  idle  self  tormentings;  for 
she  needed  but  to  lemember  what  had  been,  to  add 
what  might  have  been,  and  the  dark  picture  was  at 
once  completed  !  There  had  been  moments,  when 
she  believed  the  passion — which  some  hearts  ever 
feel,  and  which  no  human  heart  ever  felt  twice — ivas 
roused,  and  she  only  knew  it  was  not,  because  its  re- 
semblance had  died  before  herself. 

At  other  times  she  was  pursued  by  fancies,  which 
though  but  fancies,  had  a  possible,  perhaps  a  prophe- 
tic reality  for  her  1  Might  she  not  love,  and  her  own 
sad  heart  be  at  once  her  love's  cradle  and  its  tomb  ? 
— like  an  unseen  flower  that  blossoms  in  the  wilder- 
ness, exhales  its  perfume,  then  fades  and  dies  ! — 
Even  as  such  a  flower,  might  love  rear  itself  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  heart,  called  forth  without  her 
will,  and  drooping  to  decay  in  its  own  withering 
soil!  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  poor  Agnes 
dwelt  sometimes  with  a  melancholy  foreboding  upon 
the  subject ;  and  she  had  just  burst  the  fetters  of  one 
of  thoie  gloomy  musings,  when  her  merry  cousin 
gave  so  false  an  interpretation  to  the  "heigho!"  with 
which  it  terminated. 

Agnes  Fitzroy,  was  the  youngest  of  a  numerous 
family,  all  of  whom  had  survived  their  father,  a  gen- 
eral officer,  of  distinguished  character,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Two  of  his  sons  had  em- 
braced the  same  profession;  a  third  was  in  the  na- 
ry, and  the  eldest  had  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a 
diplomatist.  She  had  five  sisters,  who  were  all  mar- 
ried, but  only  two  of  them  resided  in  England. — 
Agnes  lived  with  her  mother  at  their  family  seat  in 
Gloucestershire,  within  a  short  distance  of  Malvern, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  that  beautiful 
scenery,  including  a  part  of  Herefordshire,  which 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  lofty  tidge  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills.  \ 

Jane  Douglas,  who  was  a  niece  of  IVIrs.  Fitzroy 's, 
had  been  brought  up  by  her  from  her  infancy.  Her 
father,  a  private  gentleman  of  good  property,  had, 
when  she  was  only  about  two  years  old,  sacrificed 
his  valuable  life  in  deference  to  that  monstrous  ab- 
surdity which  requires  that  a  man  should  stand  to  be 
shot  at  before  he  can  honorably  acknowledge  he  is 
in  the  wrong.   A  hasty  word,  uttered  in  the  warmth 


of  a  casual  altercation  with  a  total  stranger,  led  to  an 
immediate  meeting,  and  Mr.  Douglas  receiving  his 
adversary's  fire,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  dread- 
ful tidings  were  incautiously  communicated  to  his 
widow,  who  was  then  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  She  doatcd  upon  her  husband,  and  the 
shock  was  loo  much  for  her.  In  less  than  three 
diiys,  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  dead-born  child, 
she  was  herself  a  corpse,  under  the  same  roof  veith 
her  youthful  husband ;  and  one  funeral  ceremony 
consigned  them,  with  their  untimely  offspring,  to 
the  tomb.  Such  were  the  melancholy  fruits — such 
the  scene  of  mourning  and  desolation,  resulting  from 
that  false  principle  of  modern  honor,  which  washes 
out  with  blood  an  offence  extracted  from  a  moody 
brow,  or  tortured  out  of  an  ambiguous  word  ! 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  took  the  infant  Jane  to  her  own 
home,  educated  her  with  her  own  children,  and  ten- 
derly supplied  all  tlie  maternal  offices  which  her  sis- 
ter would  have  discharged  had  she  been  living. — 
Though  the  bulk  of  her  father's  properly  went  to  his 
male  kindred,  as  he  died  intestate,  they  generously 
relinquished  such  a  portion  as  enabled  them  to  make 
a  more  than  adequate  settlement  upon  her;  and  as 
Mrs.  Fitzroy  religiously  abstained  from  appropria- 
ting any  part  of  it  towards  the  expenses  of  her  main- 
tenance and  education,  it  had  gone  on  accumulating 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  till  now  Jane  Douglas  might 
almost  call  herself  an  heiress.  Assuredly,  it  had 
grown  to  an  amplitude  which,  if  a  mere  fortune- 
hunter  would  have  sufficed,  was  an  abundant  secu- 
rity against  her  dying  of  that  dreadful  complaint, 
old-maidism. 

Separated  as  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  from  the  rest  of  her 
children ,  Agnes  had  grown  up  in  her  affections  with 
much  of  that  exclusive  love,  and  of  that  singleness 
of  attachment,  which  twine  themselvefl  so  closely 
around  an  on)}- child.    To  her,  initeed,  bhe  had  long 
been  as  an  only  child  ;  for,  though  scarcely  a  week 
elapsed  which  did  not  bring  dutiful  and  aflectionate 
remembrances  from  her  absent  sons  and  daughters, 
and  though  the  two  which  resided  in  England  never 
failed  to  pass  some  portion  of  every  summer  with 
her,  still  they  had  each  become  the  centre  of  a  little 
circle  of  domestic  ties,  of  sympathies,  and  duties,  of 
their  own,  and  no  longer  dwelt,  as  it  were,  within 
that  of  which  she  was  herself  the  centre.    They  were 
themselves    fathers  and  mothers;  they  had  taken 
their  appointed  stations  in  the  march  of  human  life  ; 
anu  whatever  fond  recollections  might  linger  round 
the  home  from  which  they  had  begun  the  journey, 
they  necessarily  grew  fainter,  as  the  distance  in- 
creased, and  as  they  mingled  with  the  widening 
stream  of  social  and  individual  charities.    But,  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  tide  of  maternal  solicitude, 
in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  had  narrowed  its  chan- 
nel, and  contiacted  its  course,  its  fertilizing  waters 
flowed  with  an  augmenting  volume  towards  Agnes  : 
till  now,  when  she  was  ripening  into  womanhood, 
and  the  gentle  qualities  of  her  naturally  amiable  and 
susceptible  character  were  unfolding  themselves, 
she  had  become  the  constant  companion,  the  only 
friend,  and  ihe  favorite  daughter  of  her  mother. — 
Jane,  perhaps,  divided  with  her  the  first;  was  sec- 
ond in  the  second  ;  but  in  the  third,  though  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  loved  her  with  a  fondness  that  might  be  call- 
ed parental ;  yet,  when  some  passing  cloud  of  sick- 
ness dimmed  the  lustre  of  Jane's  eye,  and  when  it 
sat  in  ominous  shadows  upon  the  melting  azure  of 
those  of  her  own  dear  Agnes,  nature,  faithful  to  her 
holiest  yearnings,  quickly  informed  her  which  was 
the  child  of  her  blood,  and  which  of  her  adoption. 

Among  the  neighbouring  gentry,  whose  seats 
were  near  that  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  and  whose  estates 
encircled,  as  it  weie,  her  little  domestic  paradise,  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  was  the  family  of  Sir  f  re- 


derick  Trchearn,  with  whom  a  very  intimate  ac- 
quaintance had  been  kept  up  since  her  husband's 
death.  Sir  Frederick  was  a  widower,  and,  for  a  time 
it  was  positively  settled  by  all  the  match-making 
gossips  in  that  county,  that  Mrs.  Fitzroy  would  cer- 
tainly appear  as  Lady  Trehearn  at  the  next  triennial 
music-meeting.  But  that  next  triennial  music-meet- 
ing came;  and  another;  and  still  there  was  no  Lady 
Trehearn;  a  circumstance  vi'hich  was  wholly  inex- 
plicable, for  the  vicar's  wife  knew,  from  the  very 
best  authority,  that  the  wedding  dresses  were  order- 
ed, and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tittletattle  had  joked  the  bar- 
onet upon  his  approaching  happy  change  of  condi- 
tion, at  which  he  only  laughed  I  This  was  pro- 
nounced a  decisive  proof  of  "malice  prepense"  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Frederick,  and  when  coupled  with 
the  suspicious  fact,  that  the  best  bed  room  at  Tre- 
hearn Lodge  had  been  newly  papered  and  painted, 
what  further  circumstantial  evidence  could  be  reas- 
onably required?  Now  it  was  certainly  true,  that 
the  worthy  baronet  had  been  guilty  of  these  two  al- 
leged crimes,  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  best  bedroom, 
and  laughing  at  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tittle's  joke;  but  the 
most  seriftus  part  of  the  charge,  that  of  ordering  the 
wedding  dresses,  resting,  as  it  did,  upon  that  notori- 
ously lying  witness  "best  authority,"  turned  out,  of 
course,  mere  fabrication.  Still  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  persons,  except  the  two  who  were 
most  competent  to  judge  of  it,  that  it  "would  be  a 
nice  match;  for  the  gentleman  was  not  too  old,  &  the 
lady  was  not  too  young."  I  hate  mentioning  ages, 
aftei  people  get  beyond  that  uncertain  time  of  life 
which  is  called  a  "certain  age;"  so  1  shall  comprom- 
ise the  matter,  by  giving  the  sum  total  of 'toth  their 
ages,  leaving  it,  as  it  may  chance,  to  the  sagacity  or 
gallantry  of  my  reader,  to  adjust  the  difference  in 
snch  proportions  as  may  warrant  the  aforesaid  de- 
claration, that  the  "gentleman  was  not  too  old,  nor 
the  lady  too  young."    Sir  Frederick,  then,  was  ex-' 

actly   :  Mrs.  Fitzroy  w  ithin  three  months  of  ; 

which,  by  the  simple  rule  of  addition,  will  be  found 
to  give  the  joint-stock  amount  of  ninety-three, 
throwing  in  the  lady's  quarter  of  a  year. 

Sir  Frederick  Trehearn  had  two  sons,  George  and 
Edward;  and  one  daughter,  Emily.  Edward  was 
the  elder,  and  of  course  heir  to  the  title  and  estate. 
George  was  a  miserable  cripple,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  which  befel  him  in  his  infancy.  Of 
Emily,  every  ttjing  is  told  when  it  is  said  she  was 
not  lagly,  and  not  short ;  not  ill-natured  and  net  stu- 
pid ;  not  too  fat,  and  not  too  pale  ;  not  too  talkative 
and  not  too  grave.  To  complete  her  negative  char- 
acter, however,  it  must  be  added,  she  was  not  the  of- 
//•TTjaZfcc  of  any  of  these  negatives.  In  short,  she 
was  one  of  those  girls,  of  which  a  million  are  made 
every  year,  according  to  pattern.  There  is  no  more 
marked  difference  between  one  of  these  two-legged 
human  machines,  and  the  mob  of  others,  than  there 
is  between  one  white-heart  cabbage,  and  another, or 
between  half  a  dozen  blue  and  white  tea-cups  be- 
longing to  the  same  set. 

Edward  Trehearn,  the  "young  squire,"  as  he  was 
usually  called,  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  bade  fair  to  reflect 
honor  upon  both  those  eminent  seats  of  learning. — 
To  what  specific  purpose  his  natural  endowments 
and  scholastic  attainments  were  to  be  applied — what 
his  future  course  was  to  be — were,  as  yet,  left  to  the 
future.  There  had  been  some  talk  about  his  stand- 
ing for  the  representation  of  the  county  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  promises  of  support  had  been 
spontaneously  tendered,  which  would  almost  justify 
the  experiment ;  but  his  father  was  too  wise  and 
prudent  a  man  to  impoverish  the  family  estate  by 
squandering  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  even  for 
the  certainty,  Btill  less  for  the  chance,  of  his  son's 
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return  at  a  contested  election.  Otherwise,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  honor  of  again  seeiny  a  Tre- 
hearn  in  Parliament,  which  had  not  been  the  cass 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  when  the  grandfather  of  Ed- 
ward, Sir  Thcophilus  Treiiearn,  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  vociferated 
■'No'."  upon  the  question  being  put  from  the  chair, 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  famous  East  India 
bill. 

In  the  close  intimacy  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, Bubsistod  between  the  families  at  Trehearn 
Lodge  and  Fitzroy  Cottage,  (as  the  elegant  residence 
of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  modestly  designated)  Edvv'ard, 
of  course,  became  a  fi-equent  visitor  at  tlie  latter  ; 
while,  eomeliow  or  other,  it  always  happened  that 
ho  was  at  home  whenever  the  Fitzroys  were  known 
to  be  coming  to  the  Lodge.  It  was  soon  settled, 
therefore,  by  those  who  had  made  the  matcli  between 
Sir  Fredeiick  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  that  one  would  cer- 
tainly take  place  between  Edward,  and  either  Ag- 
nes or  Jane.  Bat  it  would  have  perplexed  the  most 
expert  interpreter  of  amorous  hieroglyphics,  to  de- 
cide whether  Edward  cared  for  either  Jane  or  Agnes, 
so  impartially  vvere  his  attentions  bestowed  upon 
both.  He  was,  indeed,  the  frequent  companion  of 
their  walks  and  rides  in  summer;  would  read  to 
them  in  the  long  dreary  evenings  of  winter  ;  and 
sometimes  take  hisiiartin  singing  a  duett,  or  accom-  | 
panyin.g  them  witli  his  flute,  (which  he  played  with 
an  expression  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  worthy  al- 
most ol  Drouet  or  Nicholson)  while  they  exerted 
th.eir  own  skill  and  science  alternately  upon  the  harp 
and  piano-forte.  Occasionally,  too,  he  might  be  de- 
lected in  a  iclc-a-tcte,  at  one  time  with  Jane,  at  ano- 
ther with  Agnes,  either  in  the  drawing-room  or  up- 
on the  lawn,  or  sauntering  through  the  grove  of 
(juivering  poplars,  whose  trembling  leaves  chequer- 
ed their  path  with  dancing  moon-beams.  It  happen- 
ed, however,  that  these  latter  walks  were  more  fre- 
quent with  Agnes  than  with  Jano,  not  because  they 
vi-ere  sought  or  contrived,  but  simply  because  Agnes 
was  more  prone  to  seek  such  quiet  ramble.^  than  her 
mercurial  cousin.  Edward,  with  all  his  book  know- 
ledge, was  but  a  tyro  in  self-knowledge.  Ho  would 
have  discovered  else,  and  soon  enough  to  save  a 
pang,  wliich  he  was  every  way  too  manly  and  too 
honorable  to  api>ropriate  as  a  triumph,  that  he  was 
heedlessly  strewing  with  roses  tlie  beginning  of  a 
path  whose  end  was  the  grave. 

Time  glided  on,  and  month  after  month  saw  Ed- 
waid  Trehearn  a  more  and  more  fieqnent  visitor  at 
Fitzroy  cottage,  when  one  morniqg,  about  two  years 
subseijucntly  to  tlif  period  at  wliich  this  narrative 
commences.  Sir  Frederick  came  alone,  and  with  dn 
air  of  my  stcrious  iiuporlanee,  requested  the  honor  of 
a  pvivafe  interview  with  Mrs.  Fitzroy.  They  were 
all  seated  in  the  breakfisl  parlour  wlion  Sir  Freder- 
ick entered,  and  ftlrs.  Fitzroy  immediately  retired 
with  him  to  another  apartment.  Jane,  who  was  em- 
broidering a  beautiful  veil  of  Brussels  lace,  instead 
of  continuing  her  work,  could  do  nothing  but  look 
a^ain  apd  again  at  that  portion  of  it  which  was  al- 
ready finished,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  struck  with 
the  extreme  richness  and  elegance  of  the  pattern. — 
Agnes  was  reading  ;  but  the  hand  which  held  the 
book,  dropped  upon  her  knee,  and  while  a  faint  flush 
camo  across  her  cheelc,  her  eyes  were  fi.xed  upon 
the  countonance  of  Jane,  who,  for  once  in  her  life, 
looked  serious  and  thoughttul.  Was  it  not  strange, 
that  neither  spoke  to  the  olher,  when  it  v^ould  seem 
to  be  so  natural  they  should  interchange  thoughts 
upon  the  object  of  Sir  Frederick's  visit  But  they 
v.'erc  silent.  And  the  only  interruption  of  the^ir  si- 
lence was  now  and  then  a  tremulous  sigh,  which 
breathed  througli  the  lips  of  Acnes.  Thus  they 
were  left,  during  the  visit  of  Sir  Frederick,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  vvas,  to  oft'ur  proposals  of  m  arriage  be- 
tween his  son  and  one  of  the  two  young  ladies. 
[To  bo  continued.] 


Most  men  take  least  notice  of  what  is  plain,  as  if 
that  vvere  of  no  use  :  but  puzzle  tlieir  thoughts,  and 
lose  themselves  in  those  vast  depths  and  abysses, 
which  no  human  understanding  can  fathom. 


A  VIRGIN  HEART. 

The  author  of"  De  Vere"  has  made  some  beauti- 
ful observations  on  the  worth  and  devotions  of  an 
unpractised  heart  :  — 

"  There  is  nothing  under  Heaven  so  delicious  as 
the  possession  of  pure,  fresh  and  jrnmutable  affec- 
tions. The  most  felicitous  nroment  of  man's  life, 
tlie  most  ecstatic  of  all  his  emotions  and  sympathies, 
is  that  in  which  he  receives  an  avowal  of  affection 
from  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The  springs  of  feeling, 
when  in  their  youthful  purity,  are  fountains  of  un- 
sealed and  gushing  tenderness — the  spell  that  once 
draws  them  forth,  is  the  mystic  light  of  future  years 
and  undying  memory.  Nothing  in  life  is  so  pure 
and  devoted  as  a  woman's  love.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther it  be  for  husband  or  child,  or  sister  or  brother, i}t 
is  the  same  pure  and  unquenchable  flame,  the  same 
constant  and  immaculate  glow  of  feeling,  whose  un- 
deniable touchstone  is  trial.  Do  but  give  her  one 
token  of  love — one  kind  word,  or  gentle  look,  even 
if  it  be  amid  desolation  and  death — the  feelings  of 
that  faithful  heart  will  gush  forth  as  a  torrent,  in 
despite  of  earthly  bond  or  ruercenary  tie.  More 
priceless  than  the  gems  of  Golconda  is  a  virgin's 
lieart,  and  more  devoted  than  the  idolatry  of  Mecca, 
is  woman's  love.  There  is  no  sordid  view,  or  quali- 
fying self-interest,  in  the  feeling.  It  is  a  principle 
and  characteristic  of  her  nature — a  faculty  and  an 
infatuation  which  absorbs  and  concentrates  all  the 
fervor  of  hor  soul,  and  all  the  depths  of  her  bosom. 
I  would  rather  be  the  idol  of  one  unsullied  and  un- 
practised heart,  than  the  monarch  of  empires.  I 
would  rather  possess  the  immaculate  and  impas- 
sioned devotion  of  one  high-souled  and  enthusiastic 
virgin,  than  the  sycophantic  fawnings  of  millions. 
There  is  more  thrilling  felicity  derived  from  a  union 
of  two  guiltless  and  uncontaminated  hearts,  than  all 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wisdom  of  Socrates, 
or  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  would  afford.  The  gener- 
al world  knows  nothing  of  these  things.  None  can 
appreciate  the  refinement  of  pure  feeling,  but  those 
who  by  nature,  or  some  peculiar  property  of  the 
mind,  are  qualified  to  drink  of  the  depths  of  its  gush- 
ing and  snn-'klin^  fountains.  None  can  know  the 
elysium  of  possessing  a  heart,  until  they  know  the 
value  of  a  gem  so  priceless — uniil  they  think  of  its 
embodyings  as  something  too  holy  to  be  mingled 
with  the  grosser  images  of  passion  and  humanity, 
until  they  at  least  imagine  the  spirit  of  a  seraph  has 
been  clothed  willi  the  form  of  imperishable  mortali- 
ty. When  this  wild  dream  mingles  with  the  colder 
and  more  C3,lculating  visions  of  life — the  world  may 
put  fortl^  its  anatl-em^s— fortune  may  shower  down 
its  adversities — but  in  vain— everj  the  sv.'ord  of  ^^s- 
rael  (the  angel  of  death)  would  scarcely  destroy  the 
unutterable  ecstacies  of  this  Heaven-descending 
happiness." 


CASPAR  KARLINSKI. 
Jl  Polish  Mnccdotc. 

In  the  course  of  the  sanguinary  war  which  was 
carried  on  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  respecting  the  rights  of  Sigisi- 
mund  the  Third,  the  King  of  Poland,  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  the  Swedish  usurper  prepared  to  invade 
Poland  with  the  v/holc  force  of  his  kingdom.  Sigis- 
imund,  unable  to  make  head  in  the  field  against  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy,  contented 
himself  with  reinforcing  the  garrisono  of  his  frontier 
towns,  and  placing  in  the  chief  cornmand,  warriors 
of  approved  courage  and  fidelity. 

Among  others,  the  King  selected  Caspar  Karlin- 
ski,  as  one  on  whom  he  could  safely  rely  in  the  e- 
mergencies  of  his  situation.  He  was  a  nobleman, 
then  advanced  in  years,  and  renowned  among  his 
countrymen,  not  so  much  for  his  wealth  or  liis  rank, 
as  for  the  dauntless  valor  he  had  frequently  display- 
ed in  the  service  of  his  native  land  He  willingly 
obeyed  tho  comiiiar,ds  of  his  sovereign,  and  repaired 
immediately  to  the  fortress  of  Olftzyn,  the  post  as- 
signed to  him. 

A  formidable  body  of  the  enemy  soon  made  their 
appearance  before  Olftzyn,  and  a  threatening  sum- 


mons to  surrender  was  sent  to  Karlinski.  His  an- 
swer was — "  I  will  obey  no  orders  but  those  of  n\y 
King,  and  will  keep  the  faith  I  have  pledged  to 
him,  untarnished  till  death."  Tlie  enemy  changed 
their  mode  of  attack,  and  made  him  the  most  splen- 
did ofR;rs — a  seat  in  the  senate,  the  highest  tank; 
and  boundless  possessions,  if  he  would  surrender 
Olftzyn,  and  embrace  their  party.  Karlinski  treat- 
ed their  bribgs  with  greater  scorn  than  their  threats, 
The  hoslile  leaders  set  before  him  the  disproportion 
of  the  contending  force,  the  weakness  of  his  side, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  which  he  exposed  him- 
self by  his  obstinacy.  Karlinski  saw  only  the  peril 
of  his  country,  and  remained  equally  inflexible. — 
Convinced  at  last  of  his  unbending  integrity,  and 
confident  of  victory,  the  enemy  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  castle  ;  but  through  the  strength  of 
the  walls,  the  bravery  of  the  besieged,  and  still  more 
the  skill  of  their  gallant  comraarider,  they  were 
repulsed  with  immense  slaughter. 

The  foe  were  discouraged  oy  this  defeat,  but  still 
determined  on  the  attempt  to  gain  by  stratagem, 
what  negociation  and  force  alike  failed  in  procurino- 
for  them.  Every  disposition  was  therefore  made, 
as  if  they  intended  another  assault.  The  gallant 
Karlinski 

— ;  "  on  the  heights  array'J 

His  trusty  champions,  ftvv  but  undismay'd," 

and  relying  on  his  good  cause,  and  the  bravery  of 
his  followers,  excited  as  it  were  by  their  recent  vic- 
tory, looked  fearlessly  to  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  The  adversaries  advanced  still  nearer 
and  nearer;  they  were  already  within  gun-shot  of 
the  castle  walls,  when  their  front  ranks  unfolded, 
and  an  armed  man,  leading  a  woman  by  the  hand, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  came  forward.  The  besieg- 
ed gazed  on  one  another  in  astonishment  at  this  un- 
expected appearance  ;  and  Karlinski,  as  if  spell- 
bound, remained  looking  at  it  for  some  time  in  mute 
amazement ;  all  on  a  sudden  he  uttered  a  loud  cry> 
arid  exclaimed,  "  Almighty  God  !  it  is  my  son  !  my 
Sigisimond  !"  and  fell  motionless  on  the  ramparts. 

It  was  indeed  his  son,  whom  the  enemy,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  friend,  had  surprised,  with  his  nurse, 
and  carried  away^  and  had  now  placed  in  front  of 
their  army,  hoping  through  this  expedient  to  be  able 
to  advance  to  the  castle  walls  without  being-  exposed 
to  the  fire  from  the  hostile  ramparts. 

Their  cunning  was  at  first  successful;  the  besie-- 
ged,  from  their  love  to  their  adored  commander,  did 
not  discharge  a  single  cannon,  and  the  Swedes  ap- 
proached, undisturbed,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  and  prepared  to  scale  them.  Karlinski  at  this 
moment  recovered  his  senses,  but  it  was  only  to  suf- 
fer a  greater  anguish.  He  saw  the  danger,  but  no 
means  of  irverting  it  without  a  sacrifice  too  dreadful 
to  think;  of.  "T  have  lost,"  he  cried  out  in  a  des- 
pairing voice,  "seven  brave  sons  in  battle  for  my 
country,  and  is  this  last  sacrifice  still  required  from 
me'"  A  death-like  pause  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  cries  of  the  child,  whose  features  now  could  be 
distinctly  traced,  as  he  was  still  carried  in  advance 
of  the  onward-moving  ranks.  Karlinski  seemed  at 
last  to  be  inspired  with  superhuman  strength  ;  he 
snatched  the  lighted  brand  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  gunners — "  God  !"  he  cried,  "  I  was  a  Pole  be- 
fore 1  was  a  father,"  and  with  his  own  hand  dis- 
charged^the  gun  wliich  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  volley.  A  tremendous  fire  was  immec^ately 
poured  from  every  battlement  ;  it  swept  away  ta 
death  Karlinski's  infant,  and  multitudes  of  tho  ene- 
my ;  the  besieged  made  a  vigorous  sally  ;  Karlinski 
was  completely  victorious,  Olftzyn  was  delivered  ! 


Dr.  Johnson  most  beautifully  remarks,  that  "wh&n 
a  friond  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  once  find  ex- 
cuses for  every  weakness, rand  palliations  for  every 
fault  ;  we  recollect  a  thousand  endeaTnTeia-ts,-wJiicli 
beforo  glided  off  our  nlinds  without  impression,  a 
thousand  favours  unrepaid,  a  thousand  duties  unper- 
formed, and  wish,  vainly  wish,  for  his  return  ;  not 
so  much  that  we  may  receive,  as  that  we  may  be- 
stow happi»ess,and  recompense  that  kindness  which 
before  we  never  understood." 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 
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SALEM: 

TUESDAY  NOON,  OCTOBER  20,  1829. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  decide 
favorably  or  unfavorably  respecting  a  man's  future 
intellect,  than  the  question  whether  or  not  he  may 
be  impressed  with  an  early  taste  for  reading.  Books 
are  the  depository  of  every  thing  that  is  most  honor- 
able toman.  He  who  loves  reading,  has  every  thing 
within  his  reach.  He  has  but  to  desire,  and  he  may 
possess  himself  of  every  species  of  wisdom  to  judge, 
and  power  to  perform. 

Books  gratify  and  excite  our  curiosity  in  innume- 
rable ways.  They  force  us  to  reflect.  They  hurry 
us  from  point  to  point.  They  present  direct  ideas 
of  various  kinds,  and  they  suggest  indirect  ones.  In 
a  well  written  book,  we  are  presented  with  the  ma- 
turest  reflections,  or  the  happiest  flights  of  a  mind  of 
tincommon  excellence.  He  that  revels  in  a  well 
chosen  library,  has  innumerable  dishes,  and  all  of 
admirable  flavour.  His  taste  easily  distinguishes  the 
nicest  shades  of  difference.  His  mind  becomes  sus- 
ceptible to  every  impression,  and  gains  new  refine- 
ment from  them  all.  His  varieties  of  thinking  are 
wonderfully  increased  ;  and  his  powers,  whether  of 
reason  or  fancy,  become  eminently  vigorous. 

Much  seems  to  depend  upon  the  period  at  which 
the  taste  for  reading  has  commenced.  IfiJ,  be  late, 
the  mind  seems  previously  to  have  acquired  a  pre- 
Tious  obstinacy  and  untiactableness.  He  does  not 
become  the  creature  of  his  author;  neither  bends 
with  all  his  caprices,  nor  sympathizes  with  all  his 
sensations.  This  mode  of  reading,  upon  which  we 
depend  foj:  the  consummation  of  our  improvement, 
can  scarcely  be  acquired,  unless  we  begin  to  jead 
with  pleasure  at  a  period  too  early  for  memory  to 
record,  lisp  the  numbers  of  the  poet,  and  in  our  un- 
practised imagination  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  mo- 
ralizing allegorist. 

An  early  taste  for  reading,  though  a  most  promis- 
ing indication,  must  not  be  exclusively  depended  on. 
It  must  be  aided  by  favourable  circumstances,  or  the 
early  reader  may  degenerate  into  an  unproductive 
pedant,  or  a  literary  idler.  1. 

Influence  of  Early  Instruction. — That  great  lawyer, 
Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the  bar,  was  always  remark- 
able for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  contended  a- 
gainst  the  Bench.  In  one  of  his  contests  with  the 
judges,  he  explained  the  rule  of  his  ponduct  at  the 
bar,  in  the  followimg  terms : — 

"  It  was  the  first  command  and  counsel  of  rny 
youth,  always  to  do  what  conscience  told  me  to  be 
my  duty,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  with  God. 
1  shall  carry  with  me  ih  e  memory,  and  1  trust  the 
practice  of  this  paternal  lesson  to  the  grave.  I  have 
hitherto  followed  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain 
that  my  obedience  to  it  has  been  even  a  temporal 
sacrifice.  1  have  found  it  on  the  contrary,  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  T  shall  point  it  put  as 
such  to  my  children." 


In  9.  suit  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  rjiarriage,  at 
the  circuit  sitting  in  Albany,  a  few  days  ago,  a  ver- 
dict of  $500  was  rendered  for  the  female  plaintiff, 
who  is  near  40  years  old— the  defendant  about  20. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  Proprietors  of 
St  Peter's  Church  in  this  town,  have  invited  the 
Right  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Eastern  Diocese,  to  re- 
move to  Salem,  and  become  their  Rector,  and  that 
he  has  accepted  their  invitation.  Bishop  Griswold 
has  long  resided  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  As  his  Di- 
ocese extends  throughout  the  Now  England  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  Salem  will  be  a 
much  more  central  and  convenient  residence  for  him 
than  his  present  one.  Wo  are  confident  that  the 
Ciiristian  community  in  tliis  vicinity,  of  every  de- 
nomination, will  greet  with  pleasure,  on  his  perma- 
nent settlement  amongst  them,  a  divine  so  distin- 
guished and  universally  respected  for  his  piety, 
learning,  benevolence,  and  all  the  Chvistian  virtues, 
as  the  venerable  Bishop  Griswold. — Reg. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

LINES 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  To2cne,  jun. 

'Tis  all  too  true  ;  the  crimson  tide 
From  beauty's  cheek  has  rush'd  forever  ; 

To  that  far  world,  unseen,  untried, 
He's  gone  !  and  will  return — oh  never  ! 

Oh  what  is  beauty,  youth  and  worth 
And  what  are  hopes,  on  life's  assurance  ? 

The  first ;^re  found  too  bright  for  earth — 
The  latter  lose  their  own  insurance. 

And  what  is  life  ?    'Tis  but  a  dream, 
On  which  we  feed,  till  death  awakes  us  ; 

'Tis  but  a  bright,  a  transient  gleam^ 
Which  shows  the  path,  and  then  forsakes  ug. 

Unsparing  Death  !    Could  neither  tear, 
Nor  prayer  for  life,  defer  thine  hour.' 

O  could'st  thou  not  have  spared  a  son, 
An  only  son — a  blooming  flower  ' 

Ah  !  could'st  thou  not  within  thy  reach, 
Have  laid  thy  cold  hand  on  another? 

Ah  !  could'st  thou  not  have  saved  the  breach, 
And  spared  a  dear,  an  onlij  brother  ? 

0  Death  !  O  Death  !    The  charge  is  high  ; 
Look  on  the  wreck  of  manhood  sleeping  ; 

Tlie  pallid  cheek,  the  long-closed  eye. 
The  brow  where  ruin's  darkly  creeping. 

Look  on  the  grave  !  his  last,  cold  bed  ; 
There,  far  from  friends  wlio  still  adore  him. 

He  sleeps,  companion  with  the  dead, 
Where  Heaveri's  pure  light 's  reflecting  o'er  hi.ni. 

'Tis  ever  tlius — the  richest  blooms 
Expos'd  to  chills,  are  first  to  perish  ; 

And  thus  we're  forced  to  grant  the  tombs 
The  dearest  friends  we  used  to  cherish. 

Unsparing  Death  !  thine  is  the  vcork, 
Thou  hast  awak'd  the  tide  of  sorrow  ; 

Thou  did'st  around  his  path-way  lurk, 
And  caus'd  the  niglit  to  know  no  morrow. 

1  would  not  bid  the  tear  to  hush, 
Nor  seek  to  stay  the  tide  of  feeling  ; 

No — let  the  tear  of  sorrow  rush, — 
The  wound  admits  no  sudden  healing. 


But  I  would  say  to  Age  and  Youth, 
From  whom  the  bud  of  hope  is  riven, — 

There  is  a  God  of  love  and  truth, 
There  is  a  bright,  a  peaceful  Heaven. 

H.  L.  M. 

A'eivspaper  Readers — A  cook  vi^hose  business  it 
should  be  to  cater  for  the  palates  of  eight  or  ten  hun- 
dred persons,  and  who  should  be  obliged  to  provide 
for  each  person  the  dish  he  preferred,  would  have  a 
somewhat  difficult  task  to  perform.  Precisely  so 
with  the  printer.  No  two  of  liis  readers  think  ex- 
actly alike  as  to  what  would  in  their  opinion  consti- 
tute proper  matter  to  fill  a  paper.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  newspaper  which  all  our  subscribers  should 
have  a  hand  in  compiling,  and  which  should  contain 
suitable  proportions  of  matter  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
every  one.  It  would  be  as  spacious  as  heaven's  can- 
opy ;  and  we  would  be  willing  to  perform  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  in  order  to  get  a  peep  at- it. 

Litchfie.'d  Post. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev  Dr  Flint,  Mr  Moses  Hobson, 
to  Miss  Lydia  Fogg. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr. 
John  Laskey  to  Miss  Hannah  Scagell. 

In  Manchester,  Mr.  Nchemiah  Abbot,  to  Miss 
Louis  Hilton. 

At  Hinsdale,  Mr.  Henry  Tyrrol,  to  Miss  Calista 
Wright,  after  a  short  but  sure  courtship  of  30  min- 
utes. Her  former  gallant  called  to  pay  his  addres- 
ses during  the  wedding  ceremonies — but  went  off 
with  a  "flea  in  his  ear" — he  was  a  "half  an  hour  too 
late.'" 

At  Nottingham  West,  Mr  Joseph Knowlton  to  Miss 
Louisa  Swallovif. 

At  the  Island  of  Tencdos,  Greece,  July  22,  by  Rev 
Rufus  Anderson,  Rev  Jonas  King  to  Miss  Anna  As- 
pasia  Mengus,  of  Smyrna. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Capt.  John  Ingersoll,  jnn.  aged  34. 
Mr.  Samuel  Towne,jun,  aged  25. 

Mr  John  W.  Parii.er,  agtd  21, son  of  Mr  IVillip.r' 
B.  Parker. 

William  Henry,  son  of  Mr.  John  Trofatter,  aged  4 
years. 

An  infant  child  of  Mr.  Moses  Goodhue. 
At  Manchester,  Abigail,  wife  of  Capt  John  Gird- 
ler,  aged  45. 

At  Gloucester,  John,  son  of  Mr  John  Hodgkins,  a- 
ged  17. 

At  Sandy  Bay,  Mr  Andrew  Tarr,  aged  65. 

In  Gloucester,  (Cape  Ann)  on  Monday  last  week, 
Mrs  Deborah  Stedinan  Mansfield,  wife  of  iMr  James 
M.  Jr.  aged  23. 

In  Ipswich,  Mr.  Steele,  millwright. 

At  West  Reading,  very  suddenly,  Thomas  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Swectser,  awed  4 
years,  an  interesting  and  lovely  child. 

In  New  Bedford,  William,  only  sun  of  Rev.Orville 
Dewey,  aged  5  years. 

In  Boxford  on  Sunday  last  week,  Mr.  Francis 
Curtis,  aged  about  48.  Within  the  last  three  months 
there  have  died  in  that  town,  five  men  who  were 
heads  of  families. 

In  Boston,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  Coggs- 
hall,  aged  40,  late  of  Salenj. 

At  Wenhdm,  N.  H.  Otii  inst  Mr  Samuel  Wilson. 
At  a  military  review,  wliile  discharging  a  cannon, 
he  had  his  arm  broken,  his  liand  torn  to  pieces,  and 
was  otherwise  injured — a  lock  jaw  ensued,  and  he 
survived  but  a  few  days. 

•In  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Gabriel  Holmes,  late 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  Representative-elect  in 
Congress,  aged  60. 

At  New  Orleans,  Aug  27,  Mr  Marshall  Pratt, 
formerly  of  this  town. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  Capt  Eliphalot  Davis,  of  Glou- 
cester, aged  48. 

At  sea,  lost  overboard  from  sloop  ,  Messervey, 

of  Marblehcad,  iWr  Joseph  Bates,  seama^n. 
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THE  FOraT. 


The  Yankee  for  October  contains  the  following 
article,  written  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  poets  of  the  day.  We  have  before 
copied  several  of  his  pieces  into  our  paper,  and  in 
them  all  is  a  deep  vein  of  pure  poetry,  which  few  of 
the  writers  of  our  day  can  reach. 

JUDITH  AT  THE  TENT  OF  HOLOFERNES- 

Night  was  down  among  the  mountains, 

In  her  dim  and  quiet  manner, 
When  Bethulia'B  silver  fountains 

Gush'd  beneath  the  Assyrian  banner. 
Moonlight  o'er  her  meek  dominion, 

As  a  mighty  flag  unfurl'd, 
Like  an  angel's  snowy  pinion 

Resting  on  the  darken'd  world  ! 

Faintly  rose  the  city's  murmur. 

But  the  crowded  camp  was  calm  ; 
Gilded  in  their  battle-armour. 

Each  a  falchion  on  his  arm. 
Kingly  chief  and  weary  vassal 

In  the  arms  of  slumber  fell ; 
It  had  been  a  day  of  wassail. 

And  the  wine  had  circled  well. 

Underneath  his  proud  pavilion 

Lay  Assjiria's  champion, 
Where  the  ruby's  rich  vermillion 

Shone  beside  the  beryl-stone. 
With  imperial  purple  laden, 

Breathing  in  the  perfnm'd  air, 
Dreams  he  of  the  Jewish  maiden, 

With  her  dark  and  jewell'd  hair. 

Who  is  she — the  pale-brow'd  stranger, 

Bending  o'er  that  son  of  slaughter  , 
God  be  with  thee  in  thy  danger, 

Israel's  lone  and  peerless  daughter  ! 
She  hath  bared  her  queenly  beauty 

To  the  dark  Assyrian's  glance  ; 
-Now,  a  high  and  sterner  duty 

Bids  her  to  his  couch  advance. 

Beautiful  and  pale  she  bendeth 

In  her  earnest  prayer  to  Heaven — 
Look  again — that  maiden  standeth 

In  the  strength  her  God  has  given  ! 
Strangely  is  her  dark  eye  kindled. 

Hot  blood  through  her  cheek  is  pour'd,— 
Lo — her  every  fear  hath  dwindled. 

And  her  hand  is  on  the  sword  ! 

Upward  to  the  flashing  curtain. 

See,  that  mighty  blade  is  driven — 
And  its  fall !  'tis  swift  and  certain 

As  th,e  cloud-fire's  track  in  heaven  ! 
Down,  as  with  a  power  supernal, 

Twice  the  lifted  weapon  fell — 
Twice — his  slumber  is  eternal — 

Who  shall  wake  the  infidel 

♦      Sunlight  on  the  mountains  streameth 

Like  an  air-born  wave  of  gold; 
And  Bethulia's  armour  gleameth 

Round  Judea's  banner-fold. 
Down  they  come — the  mailed  warriors, 

As  the  upper  torrents  sally, 
Headlong  from  the  mountain-barriers, 

Down  upon  the  sleeping  valley. 

Raise  thee  from  thy  couch,  Assyrian  ! 

Dream  no  more  of  woman's  smile — 
Fiercer  than  the  leagured  Tyrian, 

Or  the  dark-brow'd  sons  of  Nile, 
Foes  are  on  thy  slumber  breaking — 

Chieftain,  to  thy  battle  rise  ! 
Vain  the  call — he  would  not  waken — 

Headless  on  his  couch  he  lies. 


Who  hath  dimmed  your  boasted  glory 

What  hath  woman's  weakness  done  ? 
Whose  dark  brow  is  up  before  ye, 

Blackening  in  the  fierce-haired  sun 
Lo  !  an  eye  that  never  slumbers 

Looketh  in  its  vengeance  down  ; 
And  the  thronged  and  mailed  numbers 

Wither  at  Jehovah's  frown  1 
Haverhill,  9th  month.  J.  G.  W. 


STANZAS. 
The  voice  of  Spring  !  and  blushing  flowers 

Lean  trembling  Ironi  their  seats. 
Wooing  from  sunbeams  and  from  showers 

A  free  exchange  of  sweets; 
Blithe  birds  their  matin  notes  prolong 

Among  the  cottage  vines  : 
And  cottage  children  list  the  song — 

Sweet  incense  to  sweet  shrines  ! 
Loth  to  depart,  the  sunny  stream, 

Oft  turning,  glides  away — 
All  things  of  Paradise  the  dream 

To  this  dim  spot  conyey. 

Hearts  '.  which  the  sweet  affections  bind 

With  nature's  purest  tie, 
Where  hope  and  faith  are  deeply  shrin'd, 

Too  deeply,  soon  to  die — 
Ye  love  the  season  !  pure  as  light, 

Untir'd  the  spirits  play  : 
Rich  dreams  are  yours  for  coming  night, 

And  richer  still  for  day — 
"  Speed,  speed  my  bark  !  life's  laughing  seas 

Are  not  as  false  and  fair"— 
The  white  sail  fills — cold  blows  the  breeze, 

And  rocks  have  d-irken'd  there  ! 

The  voice  of  Autumn  !  earth  receives 

The  summons  of  decay  : — 
Rustling  around,  the  yellow  leaves 

Bestrew  the  wanderer's  away. 
No  bloom  or  balm  to  cheer  the  hours; 

The  blithe  bird  sings  no  more  ; 
Hoarse  brawls  tlie  stream  in  forest  bow'rs, 

That  murmur'd  sweet  before  : 
Through  the  black  woodland,  dim  and  pale 

The  dying  hills  appear  ; 
And  hark  !  the  moaning  night- winds  wail 

The  requiem  of  the  year  ! 

Hearts  !  where  misfortune  has  cfl:a,ced 

The  sunrise  dreams  of  youth  ; 
And  cold  experience  truly  trac'd, 

"  Earth  is  no  home  for  truth  :" 
Fame,  friendship,  pleasure — vainly  bought — 

Love — wasted  to  a  sigh — 
Dark  night  descending — ere  ye  thought 

The  gentle  evening  nigh  : 
What  hope  remains  ?  "  lone  Autumn's  smile 

To  mourners  kindly  given — 
Wasted  on  changing  earth  awhile — 

Beams  from  unchanging  heaven." 


OH  !  AM  1  NOT  A  LOVER  STILL  ! 
Oh  I  am  I  not  a  lover  still 

In  heart  and  soul  the  same — 
As  when  I  sought  thy  bower  first, 

And  learnt  to  breathe  thy  name 
Oh  I  look  1  not  as  proud  of  thee 

And  speak  1  not  as  kind 
And  when  I  leave  thee,  do  I  not 

Leave  joy  itself  behind? 

The  Love  I  off'ered  long  ago, 

Is  but  matured  by  time, 
As  tendrils  round  their  chosen  bough 

Cling  closer  as  they  climb  : 
Then  am  1  not  a  lover  still, 

In  heart  and  soul  the  same. 
As  when  I  sought  thy  bower  first, 

And  learnt  to  breathe  thy  name  ? 


STANZAS. 
I'm  a  volatile  thing,  with  an  exquisite  wing, 

Sprinkled  o'er  with  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  ; 
All  the  Butterflies  swarm  to  behold  my  sweet  form, 

Though  the  grubs  may  all  vote  me  a  vain  beau. 
I  ray  torlet  go  tlirough,  with  my  rose-water  dew, 

And  each  blossom  contributes  its  essence  ; 
Then  all  fragrance  and  grace,  not  a  plume  out  oi 
place, 

I  adorn  the  gay  world  with  my  presence. 

In  short  you  must  know, 
I'm  the  Butterfly  Beau. 

At  first  I  enchant  a  fair  Sensitive  Plant, 

Then  I  flirt  with  the  Pink  of  perfection  ; 
Then  I  seek  a  sweet  Pea,  and  I  whisper  "  Foi  thee- 

I  have  long  felt  a  strong  predilection.'' 
A  Lilly  I  kiss,  and  exult  in  my  bliss, 

But  I  very  soon  search  for  a  new  lip,  ' 
And  I  pause  in  my  flight,  to  exclaim  with  delight, 

"  Oh  I  how  dearly  1  love  you,  my  Tulip." 

In  short  you  must  know,  &C. 

Thus  forever  I  rove,  and  the  honey  of  love 

From  each  delicate  blossom  I  pilfer  ; 
But  though  many  I  see  pale  and  pining  for  me, 

I  know  none  that  are  worth  growing  ill  for  : 
And  though  I  must  own,  there  are  some  that  I've- 
known. 

Whose  external  attractions  are  splendid  ; 
On  myself  I  must  doat,  for  in  my  pretty  coat 
All  the  tints  of  the  garden  are  blended. 

In  short,  you  must  know,'«fec. 


PANACEA— THE  PRINCE'S  CURE. 
The  power  of  faith  or  credulity  is  often  very  mani- 
fest, both  in  the  cures  of  charlatanry  and  the  mere 
visit  of  a  physician  of  eminence  and  great  reputatioc. 
Hence  it  is,  remarks  Dr.  Lind,  that  the  same  remC' 
dy  will  not  always  produce  the  same  efiect  even  in 
the  same  person,  and  that  common  remedies  often 
have  proved  wonderfully  successful  in  the  hands  of 
bold  quacks,  but  do  not  answer  the  purpose  in  a  tim- 
orous and  distrustful  patient.  Both  general  &  medi- 
cal history  abounds  with  examples  of  this  wonderwor- 
king power  ;  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  siege  of  Breda,  in  Holland,  by  the  Spaniards,  1625. 
That  city,  from  a  long  siege,  suffered  all  the  mise- 
ries that  fatigue,  bad  provisions,  and  distress  of  mind 
could  bring  on  il-z  inhabitants.  Among  other  misfor- 
tunes, scurvy  made  its  appearance,  and  carried  off' 
great  numbers.  This,  added  to  the  other  calamities, 
induced  the  garrison  to  incline  towards  a  surrender 
of  that  place,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  anxious  to 
prevent  its  loss,  and  unable  to  relieve  the  garrison, 
contrived  however  to  introduce  letters  addressed  to 
the  men,  promising  them  the  most  speedy  assistance. 
These  were  accompanied  with  medicines  against  tho 
scurvy,  said  to  be  of  great  price,  but  of  still  greater 
efiicacy;  many  more  were  to  be  sent  to  them.  The 
eff'ects  of  the  deceit  were  truly  astonishing.  'Three 
small  vials  of  medicine,'  say  the  narrators, 'were  giv- 
en to  each  physician.  It  was  publicly  given  out, that 
three  or  four  days  were  sufficient  to  impart  a  heal- 
ing virtue  to  a  gallon  of  the  liquor.  We  now  dis- 
played our  wonder-working  balsam.  Nor  even  were 
the  commanders  let  into  the  secret  of  the  cheat  upon 
the  soldiers.  They  flocked  in  crowds  about  us,  ev- 
ery one  soliciting  that  part  be  served  for  his  use. 
Cheerfulness  again  appears  on  every  countenance, 
and  a  universal  faith  prevails  in  the  sovereign  vir- 
tues of  the  remedies.  The  eSect  of  this  delusion 
was  truly  astonishing,  for  many  were  quickly  &  per- 
fectly recovered-  Such  as  had  not  moved  their 
limbs  for  a  month  before,  were  seen  walking  the 
streets  with  their  limbs  sound,  straight,  and  whole. 
They  boasted  of  the  Prince's  remedy,  the  motion  of 
the  joints  being  restored,  by  simple  friction  with  oil, 
and  the  stomach  now  of  itself  performed  its  office,or 
at  least  with  a  small  assistance  from  medicine.  Ma- 
ny who  had  declared  that  they  had  been  rendered 
worse  by  all  former  remedies,  recovered  in  a  few 
days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  and  the  no  less  gen- 
eral surprise,  by  their  taking  what  we  affirmed  to  be 
their  gracious  Prince's  cure.' 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August. 
FIRST  AND  LAST  LOVE. 

[concluded.] 
In  about  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Fitzroy  returned  to 
the  room  ;  for  Sir  Frederick  had  talien  his  depar- 
ture. She  approached  Jane,  took  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  as  she  tenderly  leaned  forward  to  kiss 
her  forehead,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  long  e.xpected 
such  an  interview  with  Sir  Frederick  Trehearn." — 
Jane  looked  up.  There  was  a  radiant  smile  upon 
her  features  which  caught  the  eye  of  Agnes.  She 
read  all  its  meaning,  and  smiled  too;, but  the  light 
of  her  smile,  as  it  spread  itself  over  her  pale  cheeks, 
was  like  a  wintry  sunbeam  upon  a  bed  of  snow. — 
What  followed  will  be  as  easily  anticipaied  by  the 
reader,  as  it  was  by  both  Jane  and  Agnes.  Mrs. 
Fitzroy,  having  seated  he;tielf,  informed  her  daugh- 
ters (for  such  she  always  dtyled  Jane)  that  Sir  Fred- 
erick had  waited  upon  her  to  make  certain  customa- 
ry inquiries,  in  consequence  of  having  learned  from 
his  son  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  permitted 
henceforth  to  consider  himself  the  acknowledged 
suitor  of  Jane  ;  a  desire  which  he  had  no  wish  to  op- 
pose, provided  he  was  satisfied  with  respect  to  her 
family  and  fortune,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Ed- 
ward had  already  ascertained  the  inclinations  of  the 
young  lady  herself.  "  And  3'ou  may  be  sure,  my 
dear  child,"  added  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  "1  had  nothing  to 
say  which  was  likely  to  interpose  an  obstacle,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  upon  the  score  of  your  fortune,  which, 
though  hardly  sufKcient,  perhaps,  to  match  with  the 
large  expectations  of  the  heir  of  the  Trehearn  es- 
tates, is  enough,  coupled  with  the  rich  dowery  of 
yourself,  to  make  you  the  worthy  sharer  of  a  duke- 
dom. Sir  Frederick,  I  am  happy  to  say,  estimates 
the  money  value  of  what  you  possess,  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit.  So  now,  my  child,  you  have  only  to 
consult  your  own  heart  well,  before  you  finally  take 
a  step,  in  which,  according  as  the  heart  is  well  con- 
Bulted  or  not,  must  be  ever  the  chances  of  its  after 
felicity." 

The  affectionate  and  parental  tone  with  which  Mrs 
Fitzroy  uttered  these  words,  was  answered  by  the 
tears  of  Jane,  as  they  fell  fast  upon  the  veil  she  still 
held  in  her  hands  ;  buL  Agnes,  advancing  towards 
her,  and  tendel-ly  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  exclaimed,  as  she  gently  kissed  her,  "Happy, 
happy  Jane  !"  in  accents  that  too  well  suited  with 
her  own  tears,  which  now  mingled  with  those  of 
her  cousin.  In  a  few  moments  the  struggle  was 
over  ;  and  then,  what  a  touching  contrast  there  was 
between  the  beaming  countenance  of  Jane,  suffused, 
each  instant,  by  the  mantling  tinge  of  conscious  joy, 
which  maiden  bashfulness,  at  times,  deepened  to  the 
blush  of  virgin  modesty — true  love's  silent  rapture  ! 
and  the  feverish  crimson  that  burned  upon  the  cheek 
of  Agnes,  now  quenched,  and  now  revived,  as  hope's 
expiring  torch  shot  fortli  its  dying  flashes  in  her 
stricken  heart — true  love's  silent  agony  I  She,  like 
her  mother,  had  long  expected  such  an  interview  as 
Sir  Frederick  Trehearn  had  that  morning  sought ; 
but  her  altered  anticipation  of  its  object  was  scarcely 
a  month  old.  Alas!  our  own  desires  are  swift  and 
treacherous  pioneers  of  our  secret  hopes.  While 
they  seem  to  remove  all  difiiculties,  to  level  all  ob- 
structions, and  to  open  before  us  a  straight,  smooth 
path,  for  the  attainment  ef  what  we  covet,  they  only 
dig  pitfalls,  and  prepare  ambushes,  to  betray  or  sur- 
prise our  steps  in  the  pursuit.  Agnes,  who  had  fol- 
lowed in  their  track,  found  herself  engulfed  in  one 
of  their  snares.  She  awakened  as  from  a  dream. — 
But  it  availed  her  nothing  that  her  reason  told  her  it 
was  a  dream,  that  she  knew  she  had  built  up  a  fairy 
palace,  and  that  the  scene  of  thrilling  enchantment 
bad  dissolved  away.    The  scene,  indeed,  might  van- 


ish; but  where  it  had  once  been,  remained  a  ruin! 
She  had  lealized  her  own  prophetic  fears.  In  the 
solitude  of  her  heart,  love,  which  had  reared  itself 
unbidden,  now  drooped  to  unseen  decay,  in  the 
withering  soil  of  its  birth  ;  and  she  was  ready  to  ex- 
claim, in  the  beautiful  language  of  one  of  her  favour- 
ite authois — 

"  Du  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zuruck  '. 
Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gluck, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  neliebt  '."* 

They  know  little  of  this  passion,  who  deem  it  the 
offspring  of  sighs'  and  protestations,  of  oaths  and 
tears,  ot  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  all  the  small  ar- 
tillery of  courtship.  These  are  but  the  husbandry 
which  calls  forth  the  common  produce  of  common 
soils  ;  the  needful  aliment  of  that  great  principle  of 
nature,  which  alike  people  our  cities  and  our  plains, 
our  rivers,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  Inniany  a  heart 
where  it  has  never  been  awakened,  lies  the  subtle 
essence,  which,  when  touched  by  a  kindred  essence, 
starts  at  once  into  giant  life.  And  how  manifold  are 
the  channels  through  which  that  kindred  essence 
works  itself  a  passage  to  the  sleeping  mischief!  A 
woid,  a  look,  a  tone  of  the  voice,  one  pressure  of  the 
hand — though  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  have  prece- 
ded it — a  simple  "Good  night,"  or  a  parting  "  God 
bless  you  !"  from  lips  that  have  pronounced  the  for- 
mer for  months,  shall,  in  a  predestined  moment,  be, 
like  the  spark  that  falls  upon  the  nitrous  heap,  fol- 
lowed by  instant  combustion.  And  then,  what  a  re- 
volution is  effected  !  The  eye  sees  not — the  ear 
hears  not — the  mind  perceives  not,  as  they  have  been 
wont.  A  new  being  is  created — the  past  is  oblitera- 
ted ;  nothing  seems  to  remain  of  what  was  ;  and  the 
very  identity  of  the  object,  by  whom  this  delirium 
of  all  the  faculties  has  been  produced,  is  destroyed. 
We  strive,  in  vain,  to  recal  the  mere  man  or  woman 
we  have  known,  in  the  lover  or  the  I'aistress  we  now 
adore.  Spell-bound  in  the  fascination,  enthralled  in 
the  idolatry  of  suddenly  awakened  passions,  we  dis- 
cover wisdom,  wit,  beauty,  eloquence,  grace,  charms, 
benignity  and  loveliness,  where  hitherto  we  beheld 
them  not,  or  at  the  most,  had  only  dim  and  visionary 
glimpses  of  their  possible  existence.  Picture  to 
yourself  the  block  of  rough  and  shapeless  marble, 
before  the  magic  touches  of  a  Canova,  a  Chantry,  or 
a  Rlaxman,  have  chipped  and  chisselled  away  the 
superfluous  rubbish  that  conceals  the  living  Venus, 
or  the  speaking  statesman,  and  you  have  the  best 
comparison  1  can  imagine,  of  that  transformation 
which  the  idol  of  the  human  heart  undergoes,  at  the 
moment  when  the  heart  creates  its  idol. 

Poor  Agnes  had  found  her  predestined  moment. 
She  knew  not  why,  but  of  late,  the  presence  of  Ed- 
ward Trehearn  seemed  to  tranquilize  feelings,  which 
disturbed  and  hariassed  her  when  he  was  absent. — 
And  then,  too,  every  thing  he  said,  every  thing  he 
did,  every  thing  he  thought,  had  become,  as  it  were, 
unquestioned  oracles  with  her.  He  could  not  be 
wrong  ;  and  she  was  surprised  that  any  body  could 
think  or  act  otherwise  than  as  he  thought  or  acted. 
If  he  admired  a  flower,  or  dwelt  rapturously  upon 
the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  that  flower  immediately 
possessed  some  hitherto  undiscovered  fragrance  or 
unnoticed  elegance  in  the  eyes  of  Agnes  ;  and  that 

*  This  is  part  of  an  exquisitely  simple  melody, 
which  Fhekla  sings  after  Piccolomini  has  torn  him- 
self from  her  arms.  (See  Schiller's  Wallcnstein.) 
1  despair  of  infusing  the  plaintive  eloquence  of  the 
original  into  a  translation  ;  but  the  mere  English 
reader  may  gather  its  import  in  the  following  at- 
tempt : — 

"  Thou  Holy  One,  take  thy  child  again  ! 
I  have  tasted  of  earthly  bliss; 
1  have  lived,  and  I  have  loved  !" 


landscape  straight  had  charms  which  she  had  never 
seen  before.  If  he  condemned  another's  conduct, 
Agnes  at  once  thought  the  object  of  his  censure 
vile;  and  if  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  any  pas- 
sage in  the  poet  he  was  reading,  Agnes  read  it  so  of- 
ten afterwards,  that  she  could  soon  repeat  every 
line.  When  he  was  expected  at  the  cottage,  neither 
her  books,  nor  her  needle,  could  fix  her  attention; 
her  thoughts  still  ran  before  the  hour ;  and  many  a 
treasured  feeling  was  hushed  into  repose  till  the 
moment  when  it  could  come  forth  in  his  presence. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  paused  to  ask  herself  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  To  question  her  heart,  why  it 
turned  so  instinctively  towards  him,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  its  most  cherished  emotions?  It  was  a 
fruitless  scrutiny  ;  a  baffled  inquisition  ;  for  all  she 
gained  by  it  was  to  know  the  fact, but  not  to  find  the 
cause  ;  and  as  there  was  perfect  felicity  in  the  know- 
ledge, why  should  she  care  for  further  investigation.' 
The  only  thing  she  fancied  she  was  certain  of  was, 
that  love  had  no  shaie  in  what  she  felt;  she  had  been 
in  love,  she  knew,  move  than  orice  ;  and  it  was  not 
at  all  like  what  she  now  experienced.  Besides,  Ed- 
ward had  never  spoken  of  love  to  her ;  and  love, 
therefore,  must  be  out  of  the  question.  This  was 
her  consolation  for  a  time  ;  but  it  gradually  departed 
from  her,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  thoughts  and  oth- 
er hopes.  The  first  startling  consciousness  of  what 
was  really  the  truth,  burst  upon  her  one  evening 
when  Edward  was  leading  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  Jane  and 
herself,  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Mght.  She  had  often 
read  it  alone  ;  she  had  once  before  heard  Edward 
read  it;  but  this  time,  she  felt  a  strange  interest,  an 
unwonted  sympathy,  in  the  romantic  sorrows  of  Vi- 
ola— while  her  heart  palpitated  violently  as  the 
words  of  Olivia  fell  upon  her  ear  : — 

"  How  now 
Even  as  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  .' 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  my  eyes." 
But  what  were  these  emotions,  compared  with  the 
deep,  still,  thrall  of  her  soul,  as  she  slowly  raised 
her  large  blue  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  unconscious 
earnestness  upon  Edward,  while  he  gave  utteranca 
to  the  following  passage,  in  a  tone  fraught,  as  she 
im^ined  at  least,  with  surpassing  pathos  ? 

Viola.    Aye,  but  I  know  

Dulie.    What  dost  thou  know  ? 
Viola.    Too  well,  what  love  women  to  men  may 
owe  ; 

In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  aiwoman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.    And  what's  her  history 

Viola.    A  blank,  my  lord  !    She  never  told  her 
love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ;  she  pined  in  tliought. 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Grief.    Was  not  this  love  indeed 

The  sigh  that  burst  from  the  lips  of  Agnes,  as  her 
eyes  dropped,  and  she  resumed  the  fancy  work  she 
was  about, responded  with  mournful  eloquence  to  the 
thrilling  question. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month  after  this  evening, 
that  Sir  Frederick  Trehearn  called  upon  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy, and  within  the  same  period  Agnes  had  fatally 
discovered  that  which  caused  his  visit.  No  prepar- 
ation can  completely  arm  us  against  the  shock  of  an 
anticipated  blow  when  it  really  comes;  and  henoe 
the  brief  struggle  with  herself  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. But  tlaafbrief  struggle  was  AIL.  Agnes  was 
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too  proud  to  confess  a  sorrow  of  her  own  creating.— 
She  could  not  stoop  to  acknowledge  she  had  nourish- 
ed, not  merely  an  unrequited,  but  an  unsought,  an 
undesired  passion;  and  she  was  too  noble-minded  to 
disturb  the  happiness  of  one  she  so  loved,  by  the  sel- 
fish obtrusion  of  her  own  wrulchedness.  Not  a  word 
over  passed  her  lips,  therefore,  that  could  betray 
what  was  passing  in  her  heart;  and  yet,  many  a 
sharp  and  bitter  pang  was  given  to  her  heart  when 
Jane,  ignorant  of  its  sufferings,  would  strive  to  cheer 
the  drooping  spirits  of  her  melancholy  cousin,  by 
joyous  anticipations  of  her  own  approacliing  felicity, 
or  spriglitly  predictions,  that  the  example  she  was 
about  to  set,  would  soon  be  followed  by  Agnes  her- 

salf.  These  were  her  most  trying  moments;  for 

tliere  are  no  moments  so  trying  as  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  participate,  only ,  in  joys  which  we 
have  once  expected  to  revel  in  alone:  to  see  the  gar- 
land which  has  faded  off  our  own  brow,  freshly  bloom- 
ing on  the  brow  of  another.  Agnes,  however, save  that 
Boinetimos  lier  smiles  were  cold  and  languid,  and  that 
her  answers  denoted  she  was  more  engaged  with  her 
own  thoughts  than  Jane's  discourse,  bore  her  trials 
meekly.  Once,  only  once,  she  permitted  an  ex- 
pression to  escape  her  which  had  reference  to  her 
situation. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  one  evening,  in  her  usual 
rattling  manner,  after  the  day  had  been  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  her  marriage  with  Edward,  'I  wonder 
wlietlier  marriages  in  a  family  are  like  misfortunes, 
wliicli  they  say  never  come  alone  ?  V^hat  do  you 
think,  Agnes  ?" 

"  /  wonder,"  replied  Agnes,  pensively,  and  with  a 
slightly  tremulous  vo>ice,v»'hich  she  strove  to  conceal 
by  a  faint  effort  of  gaiety  in  her  manner,  "  I  wonder 
whether  I  shall  be  made  to  waltz  again,  if  1  compare 
i£iy  heart,  now,  to  the  dove  wandering  forth  from  its 
ark  to  find  a  resting  place,  but  returning  with  no  ol- 
i?e  branch  ?'' 

Jane  was  silent.  The  word  now,  had  been  pro- 
,  nounced  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  melancholy  by  Ag- 
nes, and  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that,  though 
Jane  knew  not  its  meaning,  she  felt  it  had  a  mean- 
ing which  could  not  be  sported  with  ;  and  Agnes 
herself  immediately  changed  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. 

The  bridal  morn  came;  and  Agnes  descended  from 
lior  chamber  a  bride  s  maid  '.    Slie  would  have  it  so, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fond  entreaties  of  her  mother  to  tiie 
contrary.     Ami  why  were  tliose  fond  entreaties 
urged  f   Alas!     The  grief  that  speaks  not — that 
weeps  not — that  will  not  complain,  but  dwells  in  si- 
lence in  the  heart,  is  the  grief  which  consumes  the 
heart.    Other  sorrows  quench  themselves  in  their 
own  tears— or  are  scattered  by  tlieir  own  sighs — or 
discharged  from  the  oppressed  bosom  in  each  word 
of  gentle  lamentation  ;  but  the  ravages  of  a  lonely 
sorrow  are  fatal  !    Like  the  worm  that  never  dies,  it 
gnaws  and  gnaws,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  frorii  day 
to  day,  till  the  last  thread  of  the  vital  cord  gives_ 
way,  and  the  poor  sufferer  is  at  rest.    The  health  of 
Agnes  had  gradually  declined  ;   and  though  she 
strove  to  conceal  as  well  the  symptoms  as  the  cause 
of  her  increasing  debility ,  she  could  not  allay  the 
anxious  fears  of  iier  mother,  as  her  wan  lace,  painted 
with  the  hectic  glow  of  a  wasting  fever,  told 
"  How  painful  disappointment's  canker'd  fang 
Wilher'd  the  rose  upon  her  maiden  cheek." 
Mrs.  Filzroy  had  watched  tliese  symptoms  with 
uneasiness,  but  without  any  serious  appiehensions, 
tiill  the  rapid  strides  they  latterly  made,  inspired  her 
with  alarming  thoughts  of  the  danger  they  portend- 
ed.   In  fact,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  dread 
that  Agnes  was  becoming  consumptive,  if  she  were 
not  so  already.    The  languid  glare  of  her  full  blue 
eyes,  to  which  a  fiightlul  prominence  was  given 
iiom  the  hollowness  produced  by  the  wasting  of  the 
Ucsh  round  tlieir  orbits — the  quick  breathing,  and 
ttie  panting  cough,  brought  on  by  the  slighest  mo- 
tion— the  wayward  appetite,  tliat  now  loathed  and 
uow  craved  for  food — and  the  laboring  respiration, 
as  well  as  the  Hushed  face,  which  followed  every 
meal — together  with  the  emaciated  appearance  of 
ker  whole  frame,  were  fearful  indications  of  the  ex- 


istence of  that  hopeless  though  deceitful  malady.— 
Medical  aid  had  been  called  in,  but  the  most  skilful 
remedies  had  failed  to  arrest  its  progress.  Yet  there 
were  some  days,  when  a  treacherous  hope  of  amend- 
ment was  held  out,  to  be  followed  only  by  a  more 
severe  and  searching  relapse. 

It  was  in  this  delicate  and  dangerous  crisis  of  her 
health,  that  the  appointed  wedding  day  arrived  ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  both  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Jane  earn- 
estly dissuaded  her  from  encountering  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  the  ceremony.  But  no  ;  it  was 
her- wish,  her  prayer  almost,  that  she  should  attend, 
and  that  she  should  be  her  cousin's  only  bride's- 
inaid.  And  she  did  so  ;  and  she  was  her  only  bride's- 
maid  ;  and  she  stood,  like  one  entranced,  before  the 
altar;  and  when  the  ring  was  on  the  finger  of  Jane, 
she  smiled,  and  in  a  whispered  exclamation  to 
her  own  breaking  heart,  she  said,  "  I  have  done 
well!  1  have  triumphed  over  myself !  1  have  calm- 
ly witnessed  the  consummation  of  a  felicity  which 
should  have  been  my  own  ;  and  now  I  may  depart, 
and  bury  my  secret  with  me."  Jane  was  a  happy 
bride,  but  Agnes  felt  that  she  was  a  happier  bride  s- 
maid,  for  her  last  and  hardest  trial  was  over,  save 
one,  and  that  she  prayed  for  as  the  end  of  all. 

Her  prayer  was  heard.    The  moon,  whose  silver 
crescent  rose  pale  and  bright  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  which  saw  the  nuptials  of  Jane  Douglas,  shed 
ita  waning  beams  upon  the  grave  of  Agnes  Fitzroy  ! 
On  the  eleventh  morning  she  died;  but  death  stole 
over  her  so  gently,  that  siie  was  as  one  who  sunk  to 
sleep  only  in  his'grim  embrace.    And  as  she  seem- 
ed to  fall  asleep,  her  finger  dropped  upon  the  melan- 
choly but  faithful  picture  of  her  own  sad  fate,  drawn 
with  prophetic  fidelity  by  one,  who,  like  herself,  had 
bowed  his  head  to  the  "  worm  that  preyed  upon  her 
youthful  bloom."    A  volume  of  Kirke  White's  Po- 
ems was  in  her  hand  ;  she  had  been  reading  his 
Fracrment  of  an  Eccentric  Drama  ;  and  the  book  lay 
open  before  her,  where  the  Goddess  of  Consumption 
is  supposed  to  speak  in  the  following  fanciful  strain 
of  her  fell  office.    It  was  probably  the  las'-  object  up- 
on which  the  dying  eyes  of  Agnes  rested  ! 
"  In  the  dismal  night-air  drest, 
I  will  creep  into  her  breast ; 
Flush  her  cheek  and  bleach  her  skin, 
And  prey  on  the  silent  fire  within. 
Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes  ; 
When  they  sparkle  most,  she  dies  ; 
Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath, 
Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  death  ; 
Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her. 
She  is  mine,  and  1  must  have  her. 
The  coffin  must  be  her  bridal  bed. 
The  winding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head  ; 
The  whispering  winds  must  o'er  her  sigh. 
For  soon  in  the  grave  tlie  maid  must  lie  !" 
Reader  !  If  1  have  shown  you  a  picture  of  First 
Love,  which  your  heart  recognizes,  you  will  know 
that  such  love  is  First  and  Last  !  M. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

A  TRUE  STORV. 

1  am  well  aware  that  there  are  few  incidents  which 
occur  in  the  story  of  a  life,  worthy  of  repetition  ;  fea- 
pecially  when  the  individual  whose  history  is  delin- 
eated, has  lived  the  most  of  a  short  life  amid  the 
scenes  and  associates  of  his  boyhood.  These  usual- 
ly become  vapid  and  uninteresting  in  narration, 
however  much  the  hero's  recollections  may  serve  to 
amuse,  and  enliven  an  hour  of  loneliness. 

But  ray  story  is  one  of  unusual  occurrence.  That 
it  is  true,  1  cannot  affirm.  It  is  believed  by  the  few 
who  have  heard  it.  Incidents,  pioducing  results  e- 
qually  alarming,  do  indeed  occur  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
tliat  facts,  apparently  of  so  little  importance,  should 
lead  to  events  so  deeply  affecting  in  their  consequen- 
ces, and  present  themselves  in  a  shape  so  alarming, 
so  sad,  yet  so  unavoidable. 

But  the  very  idea  of  calling  before  me  again  the 
incidents  of  not  more  than  two  minutes 


of  my  life 

and  of  working  them  up  into  such  vivid  colors  as  he 
would  do,  whose  imagination  has  elasticity  sufficient 

to  conceive  the  outlines  of  my  story,  appals  me. —  J  he  was  a  more  powerful  rnau 


Wretched  as  1  am,  the  recollection  of  this  work  of 
cruelty  fills  me  with  horror.  1  shall  therefore  only 
pourtray  in  a  simple  relation,  the  events  as  they 
occurred,  and  leave  toothers  of  cooler  blood  to  work 
up  and  distend  them — only  premising,  that  to  under- 
stand the  nanation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  mi- 
nutely some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  ray  dwell- 
ing. 

Very  recently,  (I  had  almost  said  last  evening,  my 
recollection  is  so  vivid)  when  about  retiring  to  my 
chamber,  I  took  my  accustomed  round  to  satisfy  my- 
self of  the  safety  of  my  dwelling.  The  building 
which  I  occupy  has  a  passage  leading  from  the 
front,  through  the  main  body  of  the  house,  in  which 
near  a  stair-case,  hangs  an  entry-lamp.  This  passage 
is  continued,  (a  narrower  one  however)  in  which 
stands  an  old  and  venerable  time-keeper,  which  told 
as  1  passed  it,  that  tut  another  hour  was  wanting  of 
midnight.  Through  this  passage  was  the  entrance 
to  the  culinary  part  of  the  establishment,  the  kitchen. 
Directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  room  from  the 
entrance  I  have  described,  leading  to  it,  was  a  door, 
then  another  short  passage,  and  another  door  which 
led  into  the  open  air.  Again,  directly  opposite  to 
these  doors,  was  that  of  a  building  used  for  a  wood- 
house,  and  other  purposes  ;  and  opposite  to  the  door 
through  which  we  enter  this  fuel-department,  was 
another  very  broad  one,  which  led  into  a  large,  open 
area. 

This  house  stands  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  door 
of  my  dwelling,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  in  width. — 
A  high  paling  on  one  side,  and  a  building  on  the 
other^  encloses  the  area  between  the  two.    From  the 
front  of  the  dwelling-house,  to  the  stair-case  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  five  feet,  and  about  fifty  more  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wood-house      The  reader  will 
allow  me  to  impress  upon  him  (that  he  may  under- 
stand my  story)  the  necessity  of  his  recollecting  all 
these  particulars,  and  especially  the  circumstanee, 
that  when  all  the  doors  which  1  have  mentioned  are 
open,  (as  he  will  infer  from  my  description)  that  a 
person,  passing  the  front  of  my  dwelling,  may  see 
the  whole  distance  through  that,  and  the  out-build- 
ing, into  the  large  area  in  the  rear.    I  had  been  prin^* 
cipally  the  "tour  of  duty"  1  have  alluded  to.  But 
that  which  recalls  to  me  the  horrors  of  the  most  des- 
perate act  of  my  life,  had  not  been  visited,  and  the 
thought  of  it,  eyen  now,  almost  unmans  me.     I  am 
almost  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  my  recital.  How 
the  chill  blood  rushes  to  my  brain  ;  I  am  again  driv- 
en almost  to  desperation;  but  1  will  proceed.    [  was 
accustomed  to  see  that  the  door  of  my  wood-house 
was  fastened,  and  safe  from  night  depredators.  1 
had  passed  from  the  front  passage  in  the  main  build- 
ing, through  the  kitchen,  and  left  the  doors  open  af- 
ter me.    This  was  not  my  custom  however.  When 
I  came  to  the  outer  door,  the  air  was  pleasant,  and 
agreeable.    I  stood  a  moment  to  breathe  it.  The 
moon,  she  was  in  her  third  quarter,  was  behind  a 
cloud.    She  did  not  cast  a  shadow  from  a  building, 
but  yet  it  was  quite  light.    1  could  have  seen  a  hu- 
man being  at  a  great  distance.    1  had  been  gazing 
in  a  counter  direction  from  the  building  1  was  going 
to  look  into.    As  I  first  cast  my  eye  towards  it,  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  farthest  door,  which  should 
have  been  fastened,  was  wide  open.    This  was  in- 
deed unusual.     1  did  not  consider  it  as  strange,  nor 
did  a   .  ague  suspicion  of  the  reality    present  it- 
self.   My  servants  were  sometimes  careless.  At 
this  instant, — oh  tliat  1  could  blot  from  my  recollec- 
tion forever,  the  events  of  these  moments — the  head 
of  a  human  being  presented  itself  at  this  door  !  I 
was  somewhat  startled — this  however  was  but  for  a 
moment.    1  felt  that  I  was  not  a  coward,  but  this 
unexpected  visit  surprised  me.     At  such  an  hour, 
this  man  could  be  tliere  with  no  good  intentions.  1 
could  not  doubt  but  his  object  was  plunder,  or  some- 
thing more  terrible.   1  advanced,a  few  paces,  but  tha 
being  whom  1  was  about  to  address,  did  not  with- 
draw.   He  on  the  contrary,  came  within  the  door 
at  which  1  first  saw  hiro.    He  was  now  full  before 
me    .He  was  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  and  evidently 
his  face  was  muffled.    In  height  he  appeared  to  be 
a  little  taller  than  mysalf,  and  1  could  not  doubt  that 

It  was  singular  that 
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he  had  no  hat  on.  I  indulged  the  idea  for  an  instant 
that  it  might  be  one  of  ray  neighbours  in  quest  of  ine; 
in  this  I  was  mistaken.  He  did  not  spealc.  He 
stood  upright  with  one  hand  apparently  behind  him. 
"  Who  are  you,"  I  demanded.  To  this  he  made  no 
reply,  but  moved  forward  a  few  inches.  I  was  not 
alarmed  at  this  ;  I  was  on  my  guard.  "  You  shall 
reply  to  my  question — who  are  ycu  ?"  The  demon 
remained  as  mute  as  before.  "  1  shall  ask  but  once 
more — your  name  sir  No  ansvver  was  returned, 
but  my  antagonist  immediately  assumed  a  more 
threatening  altitude.  I  have  said  that  his  physical 
powers  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  mine.  My 
course  therefore  must  be  summary.  I  had  in  my 
right  hand  a  very  heavy  walking  cane.  1  extended 
my  arm  gradually  behind  me.  My  opponent  evi- 
dently observed  this.  He  immediately  threw  him- 
self into  a  position  to  defend  himself;  but  he  was 
too  late.  1  sprang  upon  him,  and  with  one  horrid 
blow  levelled  him  to  the  earth.  I  heard  him  fall 
distinctly.  Appalibd  at  what  1  had  done,  perhaps 
loo  hastily,  I  ran  to  my  parlour  for  a  friend  I  had 
left  there.  But  the  object  of  my  vengeance  was 
gone  ;  yet  1  was  sure,  that  from  the  blow  1  felled 
him  with  he  could  not  have  recovered.  Our  surprise 
was  increased  to  the  highest  amazement,  on  finding 
that  the  door  through  which  the  fiend  came,  was 
closed,  and  bolted,  on  the  inside  !  !  I  examined  this. 
About  the  height  of  my  head,  I  found  on  the  door 
an  indentation,  almost  large  enough  to  bury  my  fist 

in.  O  the  lights  and  shadows  of  an  entry  lamp, 

thought  I,  1  have  murdered  my  own — shadow  ! 

'  SALE  M:  ~ 

tuesday  noonj  october  27,  1829. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Should  the  following  article,  which  was  original- 
ly published  in  the  N.  York  American,  some  years 
since,  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  Miscellany,  you 
will'gratify  several  of  your  readers  by  inserting  it. 
The  subject  oh  which  it  treats,  is  of  great  interest, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
well  considered.  H. 
"  Her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness." 

Whether  or  not  a  woman  is  subservient  to  the  will 
of  her  husband,  and  under  obligatioi'i  by  nature  and 
by  law  to  obey  whatever  he  enjoins,  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  after  all  that  is  said  about  it,  is  still  en- 
vironed with  conlroversy,  and  forms  in  married 
life  a  sort  of  frontier,  whose  unsettled  boundary  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  jealous  dispute  and  ill-disguised 
hostility.  I  shall  not  prove  myself  so  extremely 
ungallant  as  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  ladies  in 
tills  warfare,  by  openly  advocating  the  "divine  right" 
of  husbands  to  rule  their  wives,  whatever  1  may 
think ;  but  I  am  very  free  to  say  three  things.  The 
first  is,  it  is  meet  that  either  one  or  the  other  should 
hav«  pre-eminence  in  point  of  authority,  or  to  use  a 
term  which  between  married  people  is  the  same 
thing,  and  Vifhich  sounds  better — influence.  The 
next  is,  1  have  observed  that  those  women  who  ever 
seem  inclined  to  honour  their  husbands,  and  acknow- 
ledge their  authority,  uniformly  make  their  families 
happy,  and  do  pretty  much  as  they  have  a  mind  to. 
Lastly — 1  have  known  husbands  who  were  subser- 
vient to  their  wives,  and  took  their  orders  from  them, 
while  prosperity  and  energy  prevailed  in  all  their 
concerns.  But  the  husband  in  such  cases  has  been 
accounted  a  sorry  spectacle  of  meanness  and  effemi- 
aacy,  while'the  wife  has  obtained  very  little  renown 
in  those  families  where  the  breeches  are  worn  by 
their  legitimate  owners. 

In  my  opinion  more  than  half  the  difficulties  that 
arise  between  married  people,  are  chargeable  to  this 
"unchastened  ambition"  to  rule.  The  husbands  ex- 
pect the  wives  to  be  subject ;  and  the  wives,  re- 
versing the  rule  of  St.  Paul,  require  of  husbands  to 
"be  in  subjection  to  their  own"  wives — and  thus  it  is 
"  men  would  be  atigels — angels  would  be  Gods." 

I  had  a  young  friend  who  married  a  lady  every 
way  fitted  to  make  Inin  happy,  and  they  both  thought 


before  they  were  married,  that  they  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  impair  the  harmony  and  bliss  of  their  blend- 
ed being.  They  were  to  think  alike,  have  the  same 
attachments  and  aversions,  eat  of  the  same  meats, 
drink  of  the  same  cup,  and  sleep  on  the  same  pillow 
of  course  ;  and  as  for  frowning  upon  each  other,  or 
speaking  a  cross  word,  bless  my  soul  !  their  hearts 
were  to  burst  sooner.  And  to  own  the  truth,  they 
made  very  fair  and  rational  estimates,  and  only  fail- 
ed of  arriving  at  all  the  perfection  of  human  enjoy- 
ment, from  not  having  settled  before  marriage  tlie 
point  of  precedence  as  to  authority,  for  the  very  first 
thing  they  disagreed  about,  was,  whether  woman^is 
the  "weaker  vessel."  Next  it  came  into  dispute, 
whether  she  ought  to  obey  her  husband,  until  finally 
the  fair  one,  so  mild  and  yielding  before  matrimony, 
made  it  a  point  to  disagree  with  her  husband,  and  in- 
sist upon  her  own  opinion  and  her  own  way,  more 
out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  the  fear  of  being 
thought  under  authority,  than  any  thing  else.  They 
lived  in  this  manner  several  years,  before  they  found 
out  the  true  way  to  be  happy ;  and  they  now  assure 
me  they  have  not  had  the  recurrence  of  a  single  ar- 
gument or  curtain  lecture  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  marriage  vows,  wherein  the  woman  pledges 
herself  to  obey  her  husband ,  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
not  that  the  husband  had  any  occasion  or  inclination 
to  command  his  wife,  or  she  him.  They  were  only 
discussing  the  abstract  question  of  right,  natural  or 
vested,  and  they  became  jealous  of  each  other's  ulti- 
mate  views  in  their  intemperate  warmth — until  the 
husband  thought  the  wife  ungentle,  and  the  wife 
declared  that  no  well  bred  gentlemen,  now-a-days, 
thought  of  insisting  upon  sentiments  so  monstrous, 
and  so  degrading  to  the  female  character  ;  and  it  is, 
as  we  all  know,  extremely  unfortunate  and  danger- 
ous, to  have  it  get  about  much  among  the  ladies,  that 
a  man  is  ill-bred.  He  had  better  be  unfashionable 
by  half  My  friend  and  his  wife,  notwithstanding 
these  recriminations,  were  refined  enough  for  this 
world, and  truly  loved  each  other;  and  what  is  bpt- 
ter,  they  had  a  fair  portion  of  good  sense,  and  the 
longer  such  people  live  together,  the  happier  they 
are  apt  to  be  for  it.  They  finally  dispensed  with  a 
fruitless  controversy,  and  came  at  last  to  the  simple 
plan  of  consulting  together  ^  and  wsking  each  othtr's 
advice — and  thus  it  was,  that  condescension  carried 
the  day  ;  for  where  mutual  affection  fills  two  hearts, 
an  almost  certain  way  of  obtaining  a  wish  or  desire, 
is  gently  to  decline  its  gratification  :  while  an  opin- 
ion or  demand,  urged  with  extreme  assurance,  will 
more  than  likely  awaken  opposition  and  produce  dis- 
gust. 

1  have  always  admired  that  receipt  for  making  a 
good  husband,  which  enjoins  that  the  wife  should 
always  greet  him  at  his  own  door  with  smiles. — 
These  smiles  are  cheap  things  ;  but  when  they 
spring  from  a  benign  temper,  and  an  affectionate 
heart,  they  perpetrate  all  the  hidden  and  primary 
sources  of  action.  Women  think  they  also  are  enti- 
tled to  the  greeting  of  kindness,  and  they  are.  But 
females  hold  the  keys  of  the  afiections,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  constituted  of  them.  It  is  a  woman's 
chief  business  to  look  after  her'heart;  for  within  the 
circle  of  the  passions  which  it  nourishes,  are  enshrin- 
ed not  only  her  own  enjoyments  and  her  character, 
but  those  of  her  husband  and  her  household:  "this 
is  her  highest  honor  and  her  praise." 

FERGUS. 


GREAT  FORTUNE. 
The  wife  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  Thelusson,  of  Wor- 
cestershire, England,  in  Sept.  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
This  event  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  decides  the 
fate  of  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  that  ever  existed. 
It  appears  that  Pierre  Isaac  Thelusson,  a  native  of 
Geneva,  established  himself  in  London,  where  he 
made  an  immense  fortune,  and  died  at  Rastow,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  21st  of  July  1797,  leaving 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  by  his  will  he  gave 
his  wife  and  children  £100,000  sterling,  but  his 
immense  real  estate  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  foitune,  amounting  at  that  time  to  500,000 
pounds  sterling,  he  left  to  the  charge  of  Trus- 


tees, who  were  ordered  to  let  it  accumulate  un- 
til the  decease  of  his  children  and  grand  chil- 
dren, when  it  was  calculated  that  the  principal 
and  interest  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  sterling,  at  which  time,  if  there  was 
no  male  descendant,  this  immense  fortunie  was  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Will  was 
violently  contested  by  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
but  was  fully  maintained  by  a  decree  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  but  at  his  instigation  however,  a  law 
was  passed,  forbidding  in  future  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  a  private  fortune  in  England. 


There  vi^as  a  good  deal  of  saucy  wit  in  Lord  By- 
ron's anecdote  of  the  fair  Astronomers.  He  says, 
some  literary  ladies  being  asked  how  they  could  ba 
sufficiently  interested  in  astronomy  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  watching  the  heavens,  replied  that  they  had 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  whether  there  was  roally  a 
MAN  in  the  moon  ! 


MARRIED, 

In  Hamilton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  Mr.  Ira  H.  Patch, 
ofthistown,  to  Miss  Hannah  Dodge,  of  Hamilton. 

In  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr  Kimball,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brown,  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Manning. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  Josiah  Bradstreet,  to  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Hicks.  Mr  Malachi  Andrews,  to*  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Herrick. 

At  Andover,  Mr  Benjamin  H.  Punchard,  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Marland.   

DIED,  ~* 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  of  consump- 
tion, Mr.  Jonathan  Pease,  aged  30.  Long  shall  the 
recollection  of  his  amiable  disposition,  sincere  pie- 
ty, exemplary  patience,  and  perfect  resignation, 
dwell  in  the  memories  of  those  to  whom  he  was  en- 
deared by  the  ties  of  pure  friendship,  and  deep  affec- 
tion ;  and  forever  shall  they  enjoy  the  assurance  that 

He  has  gone  to  a  bright  and  a  happier  sliore. 
Where  tlie  tide  of  affliction  sliall  reacli  him  no  more. 
To  tije  home  where  in  faith  he  directed  his  eye — 
A  mansion  of  beauty,  beyond  the  blue  alty. 

On  Saturday,  Miss  Dorcas  Ann  Felt,  aged  21, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  W.  Felt.  It  seldom  falls  to 
our  lot  to  record  the  death  of  one,  where  the  parents, 
brothers,  sisters  and  friends  meet  with  a  more  se- 
vere loss.  Kind  and  amiable  in  her  disposition, 
modest  and  unassuming  in  her  manners,  industrious 
and  persevering  in  all  her  avocations ;  by  those  to 
whom  she  was  most  intimately  knownj  her  loss  will 
be  most  severely  felt. 

John,  youngest  son  of  Doctor  A.  L.  Peirson,  a- 
ged  2  years  and  10  m. 

At  Marblehead,  on  the  8th  inst.  Mrs  Ruth  Knight, 
wife  of  Samuel  Knight,  Esq.  aged  51. — The  deceased 
was  endeared  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  by  a 
disposition  naturally  amiable  and  kind,  united  to  a 
life  which  shone  conspicuous  with  every  domestic 
and  social  virtue.  This  was  peculiarly  exem- 
plified through  the  whole  couise  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness of  nearly  two  years  duration,  which  she  bore 
with  christian  resignation  and  fortitude.  Her  family 
and  friends  delight  to  lecount  her  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  that  no  epitaph 
can  accord  that  justice  to  her  memory  which  is  so 
fondly  cherished  in  the  bosoms  ^of  all  who  knew 
her. 

In  Dan  vers,  Mrs  Eunice  Flint,  aged  75,  wife  of  Mr 
Amos  Flint. 

In  Charlestown,  Mrs  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr  Elisha 
Gunnison,  (formerly  of  Danvers,)  aged  38. 

In  Boston,  Mrs  Catherine  Eliot,  widow  of  the  late 
Samuel  Eliot,  Esq  aged  71  years. 

At  Groton,  Hon.  James  Prescott,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Middle- 
sex county,  and  more  recently  Judge  of  Probate. 

In  Roxbury,  Mrs  Abigail  Payson,  aged  80. 

In  Billerica,  on  the  8th  inst  Capt  Stephen  Parker, 
'  aged  66. 

At  Fairlee,  Vt.  Mr  Daniel  Blanchard,aged41,  for- 
merly of  Salem. 

At  Prince  William,  Virginia,  Judge  William  A. 
G.  Dade.  Pie  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Virginia  Convention. 
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THE  FOUNT. 

THE  ILLUMINATED  CITY. 

BY   MRS.  HEMANS. 

The  hills  all  glowed  with  the  festive  light, 

And  the  royal  city  rejoiced  by  night : 

There  wers  lamps  hung  forth  upon  tower  and  tree  ; 

Banners  were  lifted,  and  streaming  free  ; 

Every  tall  pillar  was  wreathed  with  fire ; 

Like  a  shooting  meteor  was  every  spire  ; 

And  the  outline  of  many  a  dome  on  high 

Was  traced  as  in  stars,  on  the  clear  dark  sky. 

1  passed  through  the  streets;  there  were  throngs  on 
throngs — 

Like  sounds  of  th«  deep  were  their  mingled  songs  ; 

There  was  music  forth  from  each  palace  borne, — 

A  peal  of  the  cymbal,  the  harp,  and  horn  ; 

The  forests  heard  it,  the  mountains  rang. 

The  hamlets  woke  to  its  haughty  clang; 

Rich  and  victorious  was  every  tone. 

Telling  the  land  of  her  foes  overthrown. 

Didst  thou  meet  not  a  murmur  for  all  the  slain  ? 
Thousands  lie  dead  on  their  battle  plain  ! 
Gallant  and  true  were  the  hearts  that  fell, — 
Grief  in  the  homes  they  have  left  must  dwell  ; 
Grief  o'er  the  aspect  of  childhood  spfead, 
And  bowing  the  beauty  of  woman's  head; 
Didst  thou  hear,  'midst  the  songs,  not  one  tender 
moan, 

For  the  many  brave  to  their  slumbers  gone .'' 

1  saw  not  the  face  of  a  weeper  there, — 
Too  strong,  perchance,  was  the  bright  lamp's  glare  ! 
I  heard  not  a  wail  'midst  the  joyous  crowd, — 
The  music  of  victory  was  all  too  loud! 
Mighty  it  rolled  on  the  winds  afar, 
Shaking  the  streets  like  a  conqueror's  car; 
Through  torches  and  streamers  its  floods  swept  by  ; 
— How  comld  i  listen  for  moan  or  sigh 

Turn  then  away, from  life's  pageants  turn, 
If  its  deep  story  thy  heart  would  learn  ! 
Ever  too  bright  is  that  outward  show. 
Dazzling  the  e3'es  till  they"see  not  wo. 
But  lift  the  proud  mantle,  which  hides  fiom  thy  view 
The  things  thou  should'st  gaze  on,  the  sad  and  the 
true  ; 

Nor  fear  to  survey  what  its  folds  conceal, — 
So  must  thy  spirit  be  taught  to  feel  I 


LINES — FROM  A    LADY  TO  HER  HCSBARD. 

How  sweet  when  storms  sweep  through  the  sky, 

And  all  without  is  dark  and  cold, 
To  find  the  heart  that  loves  us  nigh, 

And  koar  its  soft  emotions  told  ! 

For  not  where  fashion  rears  her  throne, 

Or  folly  holds  her  giddy  seat, 
Can  heart  to  heart  be  truly  known, 

Or  kindred  souls  in  union  meet. 

But  in  the  calm  domestic  hour, 
The  enraptur'd  mind  itself  unfolds : 

'Tis  then  we  feel  the  sacred  power 
That  soul  o'er  sensual  passion  holda. 


The  temper  kind,  obliging,  mild; 

The  guileless  heart,  warm,  fond  and  true; 
The  breast  that  malice  ne'er  defiled. 

Nor  vengeful  passions  ever  knew  ; 

The  mind  that  feels  for  other's  woes, 
Illum'd  by  science'  holy  flame  ; 

The  wit  thy  social  converse  shows; 
Thy  life  which  envy  cannot  blame ; 

These  are  the  spells  that  bind  my  heart 
More  firmly,  closely,  unto  thee  ; 

Whilst  years  revolving  but  impart 
To  ardent  love  new  energy. 

Through  all  the  varying  scenes  of  life, 
In  pallid  sickness,  rosy  health, 

Thou'lt  find  in  me  a  faithful  wife, 

Who  deems  thy  love  her  truest  wealth. 

And  when  the  gloomy  power  of  death, 
From  earth  shall  bid  my  soul  depart, 

For  thee  will  rise  my  dying  breath. 
For  thee  last  throb  my  fluttering  heart. 


From  the  Russian  of  Karamsin. 

AUTUMN. 
The  dry  leaves  are  falling ; 

The  cold  breeze  above 
Has  stiipp'd  of  its  glories 

The  sorrowing  grove. 

The  bills  are  all  weeping, 

The  field  is  a  waste. 
The  songs  of  the  forest 

Are  silent  and  past ; 

And  the  songsters  are  vanish'd  ; 

In  armies  they  fly 
To  a  clime  more  benignant, 

A  friendlier  sky. 

The  thick  mists  are  veiling 

The  valley  in  white  ; 
With  the  smoke  of  the  village 

They  blend  in  their  flight. 

And  lo  !  on  the  mountain 

The  wanderer  stands. 
And  sees  the  pale  Autumn 

Pervading  the  lands. 

Thou  sorrowful  wanderer, 

Sigh  not,  nor  weep  ! 
For  Nature,  though  shrouded, 

Will  wake  from  her  sleep. 

The  Spring,  proudly  smiling, 
Shall  all  things  revive, 

And  gay  bridal  garments 
Of  splendor  shall  give. 

But  man's  chilling  winter 

Is  darksome  and  dim. 
For  no  second  spring  tide 

E'er  dawns  upon  him. 


From  the  London  Literary  Gazette, 
THE  BUDDING  LEAF. 
When  Nature  wears  her  vernal  hue, 

Again  will  poets  sing 
Of  "daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue^" 

And  all  the  charms  of  spring  ; 
The  budding  leaves  with  joy  we  see, 

And  former  bliss  recall ; 
But  oh  !  what  may  our  feelings  be. 

When  these  young  leases  shall  fall.' 


Then  hearts  that  now  are  throbbing  high 

With  hopes  that  wildly  soar, 
May  heave  sad  disappointrjient's  sigh, 

And  learn  to  hope  no  more  : 
The  maid  whose  eyes,  whose  smile,  whose  bloom, 

Are  soft  enchantment  all, 
May  sink,  love's  victim,  in  the  tomb, 

When  these  young  leaves  shall  fall. 

The  mind  whose  energy  and  fire 

Shines  through  the  sparkling  eye, 
May  then — O  fate  forlorn  and  dire  ! — 

A  wreck,  a  ruin  lie  ; 
Its  reason  fled,  its  judgment  lost, 

While  fancied  fears  appal. 
In  whirls  of  stormy  passion  tost,  , 

When  these  young  leaves  shall  fall. 

And  many  a  one  whose  soul  is  twined 

With  soul  of  kindred  truth, 
Whose  passion,  ardent  yet  refined, 

Survives  the  charms  of  youth ; 
May  sadly  mourn  love's  broken  tie 

Within  the  lonely  hall, 
And  heave  the  solitary  sigh, 

When  these  young  leaves  shall  fall. 

0  Man  I  thy  date  of  joy  is  brief, 
More  brief  is  pleasure's  hour; 

It  withers  like  the  blighted  leaf — - 

Fades  like  the  gathered  flower. 
The  view  is  awful,  yet  sublime, 

Of  earth's  still  changeful  ball ; 

1  shrink,  while  musing  on  the  time 
When  these  young  leaves  shall  fall. 

But  hark  !    1  hear  an  airy  voice. 

Soft  whispering  in  mine  ear — 
"  Thou  who  dost  mourn  when  most  rejoice, 

And  saddenest  hope  with  fear, 
Thy  worldly  cares  and  woes  may  rest 

Within  the  church-yard  wall. 
And  dark  weeds  wither  on  thy  breast, 

When  these  young  leaves  shall  fall." 


A  BALL  ROOM. 

I  was  once  in  a  ball  room — many  years  ago  it 

was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  galhintry  &  beauty 
— health  sat  on  every  cheek, and  every  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure.  The  guests  were  all  young,  all  gay, 
all  happy,  and  sorrow  and  care  seemed  to  have  flown 
far  away. — I  leaned  against  the  painted  wall,  and 
mused  upon  the  scene  before  me,  till  my  mind  was 
lost  in  the  dreams  of  imagination.  Then  1  thought 
1  saw  a  pale  ghastly  figure,  wrapped  in  thin  loose 
drapery,  leaning  against  a  distant  pillar  of  the  hall, 
half  hid  by  its  reflated  shade,  and  alternately  eyeing 
with  piercing  scrutiny  the  moving  groups,  and  mak- 
ing minutes  on  a  scroll  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  A 
shudder  ran  through  me,  and  1  shrank  back,  &  rais- 
ed my  finger  to  point  out  this  mysterious  guest, 
just  as  my  arm  was  seized  by  a  companion.  1  star- 
ted— the  delusion  vanished — I  mingled  amid  the 
giddy  maze  around  me,  but  the  recollection  of  that 
singular  fancy  returned  and  burned  upon  ray  heart 
a  hundred  times  that  evening.  A  year  ago,  these 
juvenile  scenes  were  brought  again  to  mind.  I  pas- 
sed by  the  old  hall.  It  had  now  been  a  church  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  large  and  filled  burial 
ground  was  walled  in  around  it. — I  dismounted  and 
wandered  an  hour  among  the  graves — almost  every 
step  1  took  brought  before  me  some  tombstone  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  one  or  another,  who  was  with  me 
in  youth  at  that  crowded  ball-room — and  some  of 
these  stones  bore  the  marks  of  dim  and  dusty  age — 
Suddenly  the  mysterious  guest,  my  fancy  had  so 
strangely  pictured,  came  to  miiid,  and  a  voice  seem- 
ed to  say  to  me — '  That  was  death — he  has  beea 
faithful  to  his  record.' — Who  ever  thought  of  death 
in  a  ball  room, —  Oliver  Oakwood. 
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THE  CONVICT. 

Robert  Wilson  was  a  marltet  gardener.  Early  in 
life  he  married  a  deserving  young  \voman,  whom  he 
loved  with  entire  tenderness,  and  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  No  man  on  earth  could  be  fonder 
of  his  little  offspring  than  Wilson  ;  and  they  on  the 
other  hand  almost  worshipped  their  father,  taking 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  doing  what  he  wish- 
ed. Wilson  was  not  very  wise,  nor  was  he  at  all 
learned  ;  but  his  heart,  which  as  1  have  said,  was  all 
of  tenderness,  told  him  with  unerring  instinct,  that 
his  children  would  be  governed  more  perfectly,  and 
with  more  wholesome  effect,  under  the  dominion  of 
love,  than  under  that  of  fear;  and  his  was  indeed  a 
happy  family,  where  affection,  pleasure,  obedience 
and  faith,  (faith  in  each  other)  went  liand  in  hand. 
Wilson  was  well  suited  for  passing  his  life  conifort- 
ably  and  rationally,  his  garden  being  just  far  enough 
out  of  London,  to  render  it  inconvenient  his  mixing 
in  the  squalid  profligates  of  the  town  (had  he  been 
BO  inclined)  ;  and  yet  he  was  not  .«o  entirely  in  the 
country  as  to  harden  him  into  the  robust  callousness 
and  ignorant  vices  of  village  life.  He  could  just  hear 
enough  of  the  "stir  of  the  great  Babel,"  to  interest 
him  in  it,  and  to  keep  his  faculties  alive  and  awake 
to  the  value  of  his  own  quiet,  and  to  the  unaffected 
caresses  of  his  dear  wife  and  children,  which  always 
appeared  more  and  more  precious  after  he  had  been 
hearing,  in  his  weekly  visits  to  town,  some  instances 
of  mercenary  hypocrisy  and  false  heartedness. 

I  lodged  two  hours  in  his  house,  and  have  often 
seen  him  on  a  summer's  evening  sitting  in  an  open 
part  of  his  garden  surrounded  by  his  family,  in  un- 
sonscious  enjoyment  of  the  still  and  rich  sun-set.  I 
•was  his  guest  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  poor  fellow,  in 
this  place  of  happiness.  We  drank  tea  in  the  open 
air,  and  amused  ourselves  afterwards,  I  recollect,  in 
reading  the  previous  day's  newspaper,  which  Wil- 
son used  to  hire  for  the  evening-.  We  sat  out  of 
doors  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  deliciousness  of 
the  night,  which  instead  of  deepening  into  darkness, 
kept  up  a  mellow  golden  radiance  sweeter  than  the 
scorching  day-light ;  for  before  the  colours  of  the 
sun  had  entirely  faded  in  the  west,  the  moon  came 
up  over  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  effect  was  di- 
vine. JMy  poor  host,  however,  did  not  seem  so  hap- 
py as  usual.  He  had  been  thoughtful  the  whole 
evening,  and  now  became  more  pensive ;  and  fio- 
thing  roused  him  even  into  momentary  cheer,  ex- 
cept the  playfulness  of  his  eldest  daughter  j  pi  pretty 
merry  girl  of  about  four  or  five  years  of  age.  It  was 
sad  to  see  him,  with  his  dejected  face,  striving  to 
laugh  and  romp  with  the  child,  who  in  a  short  time 
began  to  perceive  the  alteration  in  her  father's  man- 
ner, and  to  reflect  in  her  smooth  face  the  uneasiness 
of  his.  But  their  pastime  was  of  short  continuance. 
There  was  nothing  hearty  in  it,  except  the  dance  of 
the  child's  forehead  locks  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
moonshine. 

I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  tiiis  depression.  He 
was  beginning  to  be  pinched  uni^r  an  ugly  coalition; 
an  increasing  family,  decreasing  business,  and  times 
taxed  to  the  uttermost.  The  gentlefolks  living  a- 
boutthe  great  square,  did  not  spend  so  much  money 
as  formerly  in  decking  their  windows  and  balconies 
with  early  flowers  and  rare  exotics  ;  and  this  was 
an  important  source  of  Wilson's  revenue.  He  bore 
up,  however,  with  sad  patience  for  a  long  time  ;  till 
hanger  thinned  and  stretched  the  round  faces  of  his 
ehildren ;  and  his  wife's  endearments,  instead  of 
coming  with  hope  and  encouragement,  seemed  like 
tokens  of  love  growing  more  spiritual  and  devoted 
under  despair — they  were  embraces  hallowed  and 
made  sublime  by  famine.  All  this  was  more  than 
man  could  bear.  The  failing  voices  of  his  uncon- 
Bsious  childisn  were  like  madness  bringing  sounds 


to  his  ears  ;  and  one  night,  losing  in  the  tumult  of 
his  thoughts  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
he  ruslied  forward  and  committed  a  robbery. 

1  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  hour 
when  he  was  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate,  and  on  Mrs. 
Wilson's  going  to  opan  it,  two  men  rushed  by  her 
into  the  house,  and  seized  her  pale  and  trembling 
husband  ;  who,  although  he  expected  and  dreaded 
such  an  event,  was  so  staggered  by  it  as  to  lose  for 
a  few  moments  his  consciousness  of  all  about  him. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  on  coming  to  himself,  was  his 
wife  stretched  at  his  feet  in  a  fearful  swoon,  and,  as 
he  was  hurried  off,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  her 
with  a  heart-broken  expression,  calling  out  in  a  tone 
half  raving  and  half  imploring — "look  there,  look 
there." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
wretched  hours  passed  by  him  and  his  wife  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the 
time  of  his  trial.  The  madness  of  his  utter  despair, 
perhaps,  vi'as  less  intolerable  than  the  sickening  agi- 
tation produced  in  her  mind  by  the  air-built  hopes 
she  dared  to  entertain  in  weary  succession,  and 
which  were  only  born  to  be  soon  stricken  back  into 
nothing.  This  is  indeed  a  ghostly  and  withering 
conflict.  The  poor  woman,  after  enduring  it  for 
three  weeks,  could  not  be  easily  recognized  by  her 
old  acquaintances.  There  were  no  traces  left  of  the 
^^PPyj  bustling  wife.  She  moved  silently  among 
her  cliildren.  Her  face  was  emaciated  and  hectic  ; 
and  her  eyes  were  red  with  the  constant  swell  of 
tears.    It  was  a  mighty  change. 

The  day  of  trial  at  lengtli  came  on— William  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passad  on 
him.  The  laws  in  their  justice  condemned  him  to 
be  hanged — and  the  laws  in  their  justice  had  enfor- 
ced the  taxation,  the  hard  pressure  of  which  had  so 
mainly  assisted  to  drive  hun  into  the  crime.  But 
the  world  is  inexplicable. 

His  wife  did  not  survive  the  news  many  hours. — 
She  died  in  the  night  without  a  struggle.  It  was  of 
no  use  to  let  the  condemned  man  know  this.  I  knew 
he  would  never  ask  to  see  her  again  ;  for  their  meet- 
ings in  the  prison  had  already  been  tormenting  be- 
yond endurance. 

I  visited  him  in  his  cell  two  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  his  execution.  He  was  silent  for  ma- 
ny minutes  after  I  entered,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
rouse  him.  At  length,  with  a  voice  quivering  un- 
der an  effort  to  be  composed,  he  said — "  Although, 
Mr.  Saville,  I  do  not  request  (1  was  going  to  say  1 
did  not  wish,  but  God  knows  how  false  that  would 
be)  to  behold  my  wife  again  in  this  bitter,  bitter 
world,  because  such  a  dreary  meeting  would  drive 
her  mad  ;  yet  I  think  it  would  do  me  good  if  I  could 
see  my  child,  my  eldest  girl,  my  little  Betsey.  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  her  soft 
prattle,  ignorant  as  she  is  of  my  fate,  would  take 
something  away  from  the  dismal  suffering  I  am  to 
undergo  on  Wednesday.  Therefore  bring  her,  will 
you,  this  afternoon;  and  frame  some  postponing  ex- 
cuse for  my  poor  wife.  These,  dear  sir,  are  melan- 
choly troubles,  but  I  know  you  are  very  good." 

In  the  aft^noon,  accordingly,  1  took  the  child, 
who  asked  me  several  times  on  the  road,  why  her 
father  did  not  come  home.  As  we  walked  along  the 
gloomy  passage  to  his  cell,  she  clung  close  to  me, 
and  did  not  say  a  word.  It  was  very  different,  poor 
thing,  to  the  open  and  gay  garden  about  which  she 
was  used  to  run. 

The  door  of  her  father's  miserable  dungeon  was 
soon  opened,  and  the  child  ruahed  into  Ut  arms. 

"  I  do  not  like  you  to  live  in  this  dark  place,  fath- 
er," she  cried, "  come  home  with  me  and  Mr.  Sarillo, 
and  see  mother  who  is  in  bed." 


"  I  cannot  come  just  now  my  child,"  he  answer- 
ed, "you  must  stay  a  little  with  me,  and  throw  your 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  lean  your  face  on  mine." 

The  child  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  the  poor 
man  strained  her  to  him,  sobbed  bitterly  and  convul- 
sively. After  a  few  minutes,  he  looked  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  in  her  face,  crying,  "  Come,  my  dear,  sing 
your  poor  father  that  pretty  song  which  you  used  to 
sing  to  him  when  he  was  tired  on  an  evening.  I 
am  not  well  now.    Look  at  me,  my  child,  and  sing." 

How  sad  it  was  to  hear  the  child's  voice  warbling 
in  that  dolorous  place!  I  could  scarcely  bear  it:  but 
it  seemed  to  have  a  contrary  effect  on  the  father. — 
His  eyes  were  lighted  up  and  a  smile  appeared  on 
his  countenance.  The  song  was  of  love  and  woody 
retirement,  and  domestic  repose,  and  the  baffled 
frowns  of  fortune.  While  the  child  was  singing,! 
left  the  cell  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
g9.oler,  who  was  walking  close  to  the  door.  I  had 
not,  however,  been  thus  engaged  for  five  minutes, 
before  I  heard  something  fall  heavily,  accompanied 
with  a  violent  scream,  and  rushing  into  the  cell,  1 
saw  the  unhappy  convict  lying  on  the  floor,  and  his 
little  girl  clinging  round  his  neck.  The  gaoler  and 
I  lifted  him  up,  and  alarmed  at  the  hue  of  his  face, 
called  in  the  medical  attendant  of  the  prison,  who 
soon  told  us  the  poor  man  was  dead. 

The  account  given  by  the  child  was — that  after 
she  had  done  singing,  her  father  started,  then  look- 
ed sharply  in  her  fade,  and  with  a  strange  short 
laugh  fell  from  his  chair.  I  suppose  she  had  sung 
him  into  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  situation  ; 
that  she  had  conjured  up  in  his  mind  with  her  in- 
nocent voice,  a  blessed  dream  of  past  days  and  en- 
joyments, and  that  the  spell  ceasing  when  her  melo- 
dy ceased,  the  truth  of  things  had  beat  upon  his 
heart  with  the  stunning  contrast,  and  it  had  buret. 

Tfsm  the  Richmond  'V^isitcr. 

A  FAITHFUL  WIFE. 

I  was  riding  from  into  the  country,  a  few 

evenings  since,  and  losing  the  way  to  the  place  of 
my  destination,!  turned  my  horse  and  looked  around 
for  some  person  of  whom  I  might  enquire.  I  saw 
approaching  at  a  distance,  a  one-horse  market  cart, 
with  a  female  walking  by  its  side,  guiding  the  skel- 
eton of  a  horse.  They  had  evidently  been  to  mat-- 
ket,  and  were  now  returning  home.  I  rode  to  meet 
them.  As  I  approached,  the  female  shrunk  behind 
the  covered  vehicle,  as  if  to  avoid  being  seen.  A 
man,  or  a  creature  in  human  shape,  which  1  took  for 
the  woman's  husband,  was  stretched  supinely  in  the 
bottom  of  the  catt.  His  whole  appearance  was 
frightful.  He  was  ragged  and  filthy  ;  his  collar 
open,  his  nether  jaw  making  a  frightful  hiatus  with 
his  next  neighbor  above — and  his  face  in  color  vieing 
with  the  sun,  whose  beams,  fresh  and  hot,  were 
pouting  full  upon  him.  My  first  impression  was  that 
he  was  asleep.  Observing  the  woman's  timidity,  I 
addressed  myself  to  him,  and  enquired  the  way  to 

 .    He  gave  no  answer,  and  showed  no  signs 

of  wakefulness.  Upon  raising  my  voice,  and  asking 
again,  an  unmeaning  swing  of  the  nether  jaw,  a 
swinish  grunt,  and  a  single  motion  of  the  eyes  and 
muscles  of  the  face,  revealed  his  true  condition  and 
character  ! 

I  now  Ihirned  to  the  woman  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation ;  she  was  in  tears.  Her  utterance  was 
interrupted  by  sobs  ;  but  her  directions  were  clear 
and  intelligible.  Her  situation  awakened  feelings 
of  pity  that  I  cannot  describe.  She  was  tall,  and 
very  plainly,  though  decently  habited ;  her  frame 
and  features  were  delicate,  and  the  latter,  though 
strongly  marked  with  grief  and  disappointment, 
seemed  yet  to  be  the  abode  of  intelligence,  and  of 
much  that  is  mild  and  amiable.    Her  vbole  addren 
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and  manners  convinced  me  that  she  hnd  seen  better 
times.  In  this  particular  1  was  not  mistaken.  On 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  "mine  host,"  with 
whom  1  passed  the  night,  he  recognized  the  charac- 
ters and  gave  me  thoir  history.  Botii  of  them  had 
seen  better  times.  The  woman  was  of  a  yery  res- 
pectable family — had  been  tolerably  educated,  and 
accustomed  in  her  girlhood,  to  mingle  in  the  best 
company.  Her  affections  were  gained  by  one  who 
was  called  a  temperate  drinker,  who  was  considered 
"very  well  off."  She  married  him.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  passed  away.  Foilune  has  loft  them. 
Friends  have  almost,  and  but  for  hei  would  have 
quite  forsaken  them.  Poverty  and  misery  are  now 
their  constant  companions.  The  wife — the  once 
tender,  affectionate,  confiding  wife,  still  struggles, 
for  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence,  by  cultivating 
with  her  own  hands  a  little  gnrt'en, from  which  their 
cart  is  occasionnlly  freighted  for  tlie  market.  Her 
husband  is  sent  with  it ;  and  when  he  fails  to  return 
at  the  accustomed  hour,  (which  often  happens)  she 
guesses  the  cause — walks  miles  to  town,  and  helps 
him  home  in  the  manner  described  above. 

OBSERVER. 


A  RIB  WANTED  '. 
The  following  witty  letter  was  found  among  the 
unpublished  papers  of  Dr.  Hugh    Williamson  ;  a 
name  not  often  heard  now,  but  some  years  ago, 
quite  celebrated. 

Philadelphia, _  2Qlh  Jlvgust,  1784. 
Madam — Some  time  ago  1  took  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  with  a  commission,  to  whicli  it  appears 
you  have  paid  some  attention.  Lest  you  should 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mission is  to  be  executed,  I  shall  now  take  the  lib- 
erty of  giving  you  more  explicit  instruction  on  that 
subject. 

1  requested  vi'ithout  further  particulars  that  you 
would  enquire  and  endeavour  to  obtain  for  me  a  rib. 
IVom  this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  I  am  abso- 
lutely without  ribs  at  present.  1  was  provided  with 
twenty-four  at  an  early  period  of  iny  life,  all  of 
which  1  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  preserved.  Some 
of  those  ribs  are  long  and  others  are  short,  and  how- 
ever strange  it  may  soem  to  you.  the  long  ones  ate 
called  true°nbs,  and  the  short  ones  are  called  false. 
If  you  had  been  present,  when  they  were  first  nam- 
ed, the  short  ribs  would  have  been  marked  by  a  dit- 
tcrent  epithet. 

1  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  present  ribs  : 
they  are  f3e.\ibla,  which  by  the  way  is  an  excellent 
quality,  fur  had  they  been  obstinate,  perhaps,  on 
some  occasions  they  might  have  been  injured  and 
broken,  by  which  my  health,  not  to  say  my  happi- 
ness, might  have  been  greatly  affecved.  My  present 
rjbs  are  also  very  faitliful.  Whenever  I  chance  to 
loan  on  one  side  or  the  other,  for  1  confess  that  1  am 
not  perfectly  upright  in  my  goings.  1  am  sure  to  find 
their  immediate  support.  But  though  1  flatter  my- 
self that  you  will  endeavour  to  provide  me  with  a 
rib,  that  has  several  qualicies  already  mentioned,  1 
have  also  to  express  my  desire  that  it  may  possess 
some  additional  qualities.  That  it  may  ha,ve  certain 
qualities  very  unlike  to  those,  which  my  present  ribs 
possess,!  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating  some  par- 
ticulars. The  ribs  I  now  have  are  crooked;  I  wish 
to  obtain  one  that  is  younger  by  several  years.  My 
present  ribs  are  silent;  1  wish  to  have  one  that  is — 
yes  Madam,  let  the  satirists  say  what  they  pleas§ — I 
wish  to  have  one  that  is  sociable  and  chatty.  1  dont 
know,  Whether  I  can  describe  the  rib  that  I  would 
have,  better  than  by  telling  you,  that  1  wish  to  have 
justsuch  aon,^-a>s  a  gentleman  of  your  particular  ac- 
quaintance fcjiirn'd  ten  years  ago,  near  Cape  Feaj. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  my  present  ribs 
are  all  matched  ;  they  arc  in  pairs  :  each  of  them  has 
its  fellow.  I  wish  to  find  one  that  is  single,  and  1 
shall  provide  as  good  a  match  for  it  as  1  possibly  can. 
Such  a  rib  'I|.Bhall  keep  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, at  my  side  or  my  bosom;  nor  will  I  part  from 
it  willingly  while  Iproservomy  existence. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  GOOD  HUSBAND. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  of  modest,  respectful, 
retiring  manners,  not  given  to  pride,  to  vanity  or 
flattery,  he  will  make  a  good  husband  ;  for  he  will 
be  the  same  kind  man  tovvards  his  wife,  after  mar- 
riage, that  he  was  before  it. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  of  frugal  and  indus- 
trious habits,  no  "fortune  hunter,"  but  who  would 
take  a  vvife  for  the  value  of  herself,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  her  wealth,  that  man  will  make  a  good  hus- 
band, fur  his  affection  will  not  decrease,  neither  will 
he  bring  himself  or  his  partfier  to  poverty  and  want. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  whose  manners  are 
of  the  boisterous  and  disgusting  kind,  with  "brass'' 
enough  to  carry  him  any  where,  and  vanity  enough 
to  make  him  think  every  one  inferior  to  himself, 
don't  marry  Irim,  girls,  he  will  not  make  a  good  hus- 
band. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  who  is  using  his  best 
endtavouis  to  raise  himself  from  obscurity  to  credit, 
charactei,  and  aflluence,  by  his  own  merits,  marry 
him  ;  he  will  make  a  good  husband,  and  one  worth 
having. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  depending  solely  for 
his  reputation  and  standing  in  society,  upon  the 
wealth  of  his  rich  father  or  other  relations,  don't 
marry  him, for  goodness's  sake;  he  will  make  a  poor 
husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  one  half  of  his  time 
employed  in  adorning  his  person,  or  riding  thiough 
the  streets  in  gigs,  wJio  leaves  his  debts  unpaid,  al- 
though frequently  demanded  ;  never,  never,  do  you 
marry  him  ;  for  he  will  in  every  respect  make  a  bad 
husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  whenever  engages 
in  any  affrays  or  quarrels  by  day,  nor  follies  by 
night,  and  whose  general  conduct  is  not  of  so  mean 
a  character  as  to  make  him  wish  to  conceal  his  name  ; 
who  does  not  keep  low  company,  gamble,  nor  break 
the  Sabbath,  nor  use  profane  language — but  whose 
face  is  seen  regularly  at  Church,  where  he  ought  to 
be — he  will  certainly  make  a  good  husband. 

When  a  young  man,  who  is  below  you  in  wealth, 
offers  you  marriage,  don't  deem  it  a  disgrace,  but 
look  into  his  character;  and  ifyou  find  it  correspond 
with  these  directions,  lake  him,  and  you  will  get  a 
good  husband. 

Never  make  money  an  object  of  marriage  ;  for  if 
you  do,  depend  upon  it,  as  a  balance  for  the  good, 
yoQ  will  got  a  bad  husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  who  is  attentive  and 
kind  to  his  sisters,  or  aged  mother  ;  who  is  not  a- 
shamed  to  bo  seen  in  the  streets  with  the  woman 
who  gave  him  birth  and  nursed  him,  supporting  her 
weak  and  tottering  frame  upon  his  arjn,  and  who  will 
attend  to  all  her  little  wants  with  filial  love,  affection 
and  tenderness — take  him,  girls,  who  can  get  him  ; 
no  matter  what  his  circ  umslances  in  life;  he  is  truly 
worth  the  winning  and  having,  and  will  in  certainty 
make  a  good  liusband. 

.Ijastly,  ahvays  examine  into  character,  conduct 
and  motives,  and  when  you  find  these  good  qualities 
in  a  young  man,  then  may  you  be  sure  he  will  make 
a  good  husband. 

Magnificent  White  Moss  Rose. —Theri^  is  at  present 
growing  at  Sleningford  Hall,  near  Ilipon,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Dalton,  a  beautiful  white  moss  rose  tree, 
covering  upwards  ol  126  square  feet  of  wall  ;  it  has 
upon  it  980  flowers  and  buds,  namely,  244  flowered, 
276  iu  flower,  and  460  buds  to  flower,  all  perfect  and 
as  white  as  snow.  It  is  believed  that  this  plant  can- 
not be  equalled  in  the  kingdom,  either  for  its  size, or 
the  number  and  perfection  of  its  flowers. 

Londo7i  paper. 
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FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

There  is  perhaps  no  remark  the  truth  of  which  is 
more  generally  admitted,  than  this — 'Knowledge  is 
power.'  It  also  is  wealth — is  honor.  It  raises  th6 
savage  above  the  brute,  and  the  peasant,  in  civiliz- 
ed society,  far  above  the  savag? — while  it  exalts  the 
few,  who  possess  its  richest  stores,  as  far  above  the 
mass  of  the  unlearned,  as  they  transcend  the  brute 
creation. 

Knowledge  opens  the  surest  path  to  usefulness 
and  eminence,  it  confers  a  nobility  which  no  here- 
ditary rank  can  equal ;  and  which  kings  and  princes 
cannot  bestow.  Knowledge,  consecrated  to  its  legit- 
imate end,  is  one  of  tho  brightest  ornaments  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is,  and  must  be,  the  main  pillar  of 
all  civil  an4  religious  liberty — of  all  that  the  patriot 
and  the  christian  holds  most  dear  upon  earth.  It  is 
a  treasure,  of  which  no  adverse  fortune,  no  persecu- 
ting power,  can  deprive  its  possessor.  In  poverty — 
in  exile — at  home — abroad — in  the  wilderness — on 
the  ceean — in  prison — in  bonds — it  is  his  companion 
and  his  solace  ;  and  like  Cicero,  and  Luther,  and 
Knox,  and  Milton,  and  Locke,  and  a  thousand  oth- 
ers, more  unfortunate  and  more  oppressed  than  they, 
he  can,  even  then,  turn  it  to  a  profitable  account.  So 
far  as  this  world  merely  is  in  question ,  it  is  more  de- 
sirable than  any,  or  all  other  possessions.  But  how 
much  more  important  is  that  knowledge  which  re- 
lates to  the  world  beyond — which  teaches  us  our 
character,  our  duty,  and  our  destiny.  With  what 
persevering  ardour,  then,  ought  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  be  prosecuted  by  every  ingenuous 
youth,  who  aspires  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
and  to  the  most  commanding  sphere  of  human  ac- 
tion. N. 


A  Burgomaster  of  the  Netherlands  lately  invited  ^ 
the  young  Empress  of  Brazil^  to  a  feast  which  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  next  week.  "No,  no!"  said  the 
young  Prinoess  suddenly,  "  do  a  better  thing — feed 
the  poor.  Here  are  ten  thousand  florins  to  di.jtribute, 
in  addition  to  the  sum  you  intended  for  my  fete.' 
Her  journey  has  been  frequently  distinguished  by 
similar  acts  of  benevolence. —  Constitutionnel. 


Deplorahle  state  of  Females  in  the  East. 

[0°The  following  is  extracted  from  an  Address 
delivered  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
London,  by  one  who  lias  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
degradation  and  oppression  to  which  the  female  sex 
are  subjected,  in  heathen  countries  : — 

In  this  happy  land,  we  are  not  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  privileges  which  we  enjoy.  Many  * 
ladies  are  not  aware  of  the  great  advantages  which 
females  especially  derivefrom  the  blessed  light  of  the 
gospel — from  its  tendency  to  soften  the  manners  of 
men  and  influence  their  conduct  towards  women. 
It  is  necesssry  to  have  seen  females  in  all  classes  of 
society  in  heathen  countries,  in  order  to  understand 
fully  how  much  their  situation  differs  from  that  of 
those  of  the  sex  wlio  have  the  privilege  of  living  un- 
der the  benign  influence  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  seen  women  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia, 
and  in  India.  Their  situation  is  nearly  the  same  in 
all  these  countries.  In  Alexandria,  1  have  known  a 
Turk,  at  mid-day,  in  the  open  street,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  British  soldiers,  cut  off  a  woman's 
head  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  he  saw  her 
without  a  veil,  and  that  her  person  was  not  conceal- 
ed in  a  kind  of  sack  which  they  are  expected  to  wear 
out  of  doors.  At  Grand  Cairo,  1  have  seen  a  man 
on  the  point  of  shooting  several  women,  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  looking  out  of  a  window  at  some  offi- 
cers who  were  passing  by.  In-India,  the  rich  and 
powerful  not  unfrequcntly  punish  the  females  of 
their  families  by  causing  them  to  be  sown  up  in  a 
sack,  and  thrown  at  night  into  a  river  or  a  well.  I 
have  seen  a  rich  Hindoo  who  was  known  to  have 
destroyed  geveial  women  in  this  manner;  and  vvhea 
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the  magistrate  attempted  to  bi-ing  the  wealthy  cul- 
prit to  panishment,  he  found  that  the  very  parents 
and  kindred  of  the  victims  had  been  bribed  to  de- 
pose, in  a  court  of  justice,  that  they  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death.  1  have  eeen  taken  out  of  large  wells, 
several  human  skeletons,  the  remains  of  murdered 
heathens;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  what 
I  relate  are  facts  whicli  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation.  I  would  ask  then,  what  it  is 
which  occasions  females  to  be  treated  as  our  best 
and  dearest  friends.? — given  by  a  gracious  and  mer- 
ciful God  to  sooth  our  cares,  and  sweeten  our  homes, 
and  cheer  our  way  in  this  enrtlily  pilgrimage:  v/hile 
the  Mahoraedan  denies  them  a  soul;  and  the  Hin- 
doo con.siders  them  as  but  a  little  removed  above 
his  domestic  animals,  and  formed  to  administer  to 
his  pleasures  and  convenience.  It  is  only  where 
the  blessed  light  of  the  gospel  shines  forth,  that 
erery  one  is  restored  to  the  station  in  life  designed 
by  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  woman  becomes  a 
help  for  man. 


The  following  isf  one  of  the  best  "  horrible  ad? 
ventures"  that  ever  got  into  the  newspapers. 
HORRIBLE  ADVENTURE. 

At  the  period  when  Murat  was  about  to  invade 
Sicily,  the  Chevalier  R — - — ,  paymaster  general 
of  the  Neapolitan  forces,  was  travelling  through  Ca- 
labria for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  army,  having 
been  to  Naples  to  make  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  quantity  of  specie.  He  had  sent  on  bis 
iervant  before  him,  to  prepare  his  quarters  at  the 

town  of  ,  expecting  to  arrive  tliere  by  night 

fall;  but  the  day  being  very  sultry,  he  had  loitered 
on  the  road,  and,  at  nine  o'clock,  found  tiiat  he  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pryposed  end  of 
his  journey.  He  was  so  much  harrassed  and  fa- 
tigued that  he  determined  to  put  up  for  the  night  at 
the  first  convenient  house.  He  at  length  entered  an 
old  romantic  building  on  the  road  side,  inhabited  by 
a  man  and  his  wife,  the  former  a  stout  muscular  fig- 
ure, with  a  swarthy  countenance  almost  wholly 
shrouded  in  a  mass  of  bushy  whiskers  and  musta- 
chios.  The  traveller  was  received  with  civility  ;  and 
after  partaking  of  a  hearty  supper,  was  conducted  up 
a  crazy  old  staircase  to  his  apartment  for  the  night. 
Not  much  fancying  tlie  appearance  of  the  place,  and 
finding  no  lock  on  his  door,  he  fixed  a  chair  agaihst 
it;  and,  after  priming  his  pistols  put  them  carefully 
under  his  pillow.  lie  had  not  been  long  in  bed  be- 
fore he  heard  a  noise  below,  and  of  persons  entering 
the  house  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  was  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  a  man's  footstep  on  the  staircase. — 
He  then  perceived  a  lisht  tlirough  the  crevice  of 
the  door,  against  which  the  man  gently  pressed  for 
admittance,  but  finding  some  resistance,  he  thrust  it 
open  sufficiently  to  admit  his  hand,  and^with  ex- 
treme caution  removed  the  chair  and  entered  the  a- 
partment.  The  Chevalier  then  saw  his  host  with  a 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other,  approach- 
ing the  bed  on  tiptoe.  The  Chevalier  then  cocked 
his  pistols  beneath  the  bed  clothes,  that  the  noise  of 
the  spring  might  not  be  heard.  When  the  man 
reached  the  side  of  his  bed,  he  held  the  light  to  the 
.Chevalier's  face,  who  pretended  to  be  in  a  profound 
sleep,  but  contrived  nevertheless,  to  steal  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  his  fearful  host.  The  man  soon  turn- 
ed from  him,  and  after  hanging  the  lamp  on  the  bed 
post,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  brought 
to  the  bed  side  a  chair,  on  which  he  immediately 
mounted,  with  the  tremendous  knife  still  in  his 
hand.  At  tho  very  moment  that  the  Chevalier  was 
about  to  start  up  from  the  bed  and  shoot  him,  the 
man,  in  a  hurried  manner,  cut  several  enormous 
slices  from  a  piece  of  bacon  that  was  hanging  over 
his  bedstead,  though  it  was  wholly  unnoticed  be- 
fore by  the  agitated  traveller.  The  host  then  passed 
the  light  before  his  eyes  again  and  left  the  room  in 
the  same  cautious  way  in  which  he  had  entered  it, 
and,  unconscious  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  re- 
tuEKfld  to  a  crowd  of  new  and  hungry  guests  below, 
who  were,  of  course,  not  very  sorry  to  perceive  that 
he  had  saved  his  hacon. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANV. 

DEPARTED  TIME. 

Departed  time  !  return  again 

Witii  all  thy  change  and  chance  ; 

With  all  thy  sorrows,  joys — return — 
I'd  meet  thy  second  glance. 

Bring  back  the  smiles,  I'll  joy  again  ; 

The  tears,  I'll  shed  them  o'er  ; 
Bring  disappointment,  sorrow,  pain — 

I'd  meet  them  all  once  more. 

Bring  back  my  first,  my  better  hours, 

When  life  was  sweet  and  new  : 
When  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  flowers, 

Were  breaking  on  my  view. 

Bring  back  the  dreams  which  Hope  conferr'd, 

The  light  which  broke  the  spell  ; 
There's  more  at  joy  when  hope  is  stirr'd, 

Than  sorrow  at  its  knell. 

Restore  my  early  friends  ; — o'ertake 

The  steps  of  those  who  rove  ; 
I'd  bear  to  part,  for  meeting's  sake — 

To  gaze  on  those  1  love. 

Bring  back  the  dead  ! — ah  'tis  in  vain  ! 

It  may  not,  must  not  be  ; — 
The  cruel  change  would  come  again, 

And  'twere  too  much  for  me 

M.  LooiSA. 

[Selected  for  the  Miscellany."] 
THE  ARMY  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

BY   LOKD  BYRON. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  in  the  fold, 
And  bis  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
\¥hen  the  blue  wave  rolls  iiighily  on  deep  (Jalilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  was  seen  ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wing  on  the  blast; 
And  breath'd  in  the  face  of  tlie  foe  as  he  pass'd  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  heavy  and  chill  ; 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heav'd,  and  forever  grew 
still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  thiough  it  there  roll 'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  on  the  rock  beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail, 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent, — the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted, — the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Asher  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentiles  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Is  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

A  cabinet-maker  at  Geneva  has  invented  what  he 
calls  a  safety-table.  Any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  springs,  who  should  attempt  to  force  it  to  take 
out  money  or  other  articles,  would  be  instantly  seiz- 
ed by  hands  of  iron  ;  loud  music  announces  the  for- 
ced captivity  for  five  minutes,  and  when  this  ceases, 
six  pistols  go  off  and  kill  the  rotber,  if  no  one  arrives 
in  time  to  save  his  life. 


At  the  Mansion-house  in  London,  a  gentleman 
charged  a  most  respectable  lady,  a  widow,  who  had 
lived  in  the  best  society,  with  following  him  whith- 
ersoever he  went,  and  insisting  on  his  marrying  her. 
She  had  followed  him  to  the  ontinent  even,  in  her 
zeal  for  his  conversion  from  the  heresy  of  celibacy. 
It  did  not  appear  that,  except  on  this  one  point  (a 
point  on  which  many  of  the  sex  display  symptoms 
of  abberration)  the  lady's  understanding  was  at  all 
affected.  She  had  been  an  affectionate  wife  to  her 
first  husband,  and  a  most  tender  mother  ;  but  her 
determination  to  have  the  complainant,  occasionally 
banished  every  other  idea  from  her  mind.  The  Lord 
Mayor  held  the  lady  to  bail,  not  to  annoy  the  com- 
plainant in  future. 


Brief  Correspondence. — A  dandy  in  New  York, 
last  week,  wishing  to  inquire  if  a  tailor  would  give 
him  credit  for  a  coat,  wrote  thus  : — 

City  Hotel,  Oct.  26. 
Sir, — Coat  on  tick      Please  answer. 

Yours,       J.  D. 

REPLY. 

Mew  York.  Oct.  26. 
Sir, —  It  won't  answer.  Youis,       C.  W. 


MARRIED, 
In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Babcock,  Mr  William  B.  Dawes,  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Hodgdon. 

In  Beverly  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  Rev 
Mr  Oliphant,  Mr  Ebenezer  Smith  jun.  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Putnam.  ' 

At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Abraham  Kimball,  to  Miss 
Martha  Holden;  Mr.  Peter  D.  Cloutman,to  Miss  Al- 
mira  Merrill.  Mr.  Thomas  Boardman,  to  Miss 
Merriam  Thompson. 

At  Lynnfield,  on  Thursday  eveninjr,  by  Rev.  Mr 
Weed,  Mr  Joel  Gay,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Perkins, 
daughter  of  Capt  John  Perkins. 

In  Newburyport,  Robert  Cross,  Esq  of  Ames- 
bury,  to  Mis-3  Mary  Tyng,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
D.  A.  Tyng.  Mr  Joseph  J.  Johnson,  to  Miss 
Hannah  P.  Tappan,  daughter  of  Capt  Sewall  Tap- 
pan. 

At  Sandy  Bay,  Mr  George  Randall,  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Knowlton. 

In  Milton,  Ms.  Moses  Whitney,  jun.  Esq.  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Saunderson. 

At  Providence,  by  Rev  Mr  Pickering,  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  R.  Millet,  of  this  town,  to  Miss  Hannah  F.  Ful- 
ler, of  Lynn. 

In  Wiscassot,  Rev  Edward  Beecher,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Isabella  Jones,  of  the  former  place. 


DIED, 

'  In  this  town,  Miss  Deborah  Helme,  aged  38. 

Of  a  lingering  consumption,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude,  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Pousland,  aged 
20,  wife  of  Mr  Edward  Pousland.  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

At  Danvers,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr  Charles  Martin, 
aged  35 — a  most  worthy  and  respected  citizen. 

In  Lynn,  widow  Hannah  Tucker,  aged  86,  for- 
merly of  Marblehead. 

In  Boston,  John  Coffin  Jones,  Esq.  aged  82,  a 
distinguished  citizen.    Mr.  John  Trask,  aged  61. 

At  Gloucester,  Lucy,  wife  of  Mr  Alphonso  Mason, 
aged  32.  Mr  Thomas  Haskell,  aged  22.  Mr  Isaac 
W.  Elwell,  aged  25. 

At  Maiden,  Capt  Thomas  Oakes,aged  63. 

At  New  Rowley,  Mr  David  Barnard  Tenney,  of 
Salem,  aged  38. 

In  Dighton,  Mr  Hirqm  Bradford  Cross,  formerly 
of  Salem,  aged  24. 

In  Augusta,  Me.  Dca.  James  Page,  aged  94,  and 
Dorothy  Pageifc  his  wife,  92.  They  were  both  in- 
terred in  one  grave. 

At  Shields,  England,  Mr  Abraham  Low,  of  Glou- 
cester,aged  37, 1st  officer  of  ship  Chaiiot,  of  Boston. 

At  Truxillo,  South  America,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
Richard  Pedrick,  Esq.  aged  24,  formerly  of  Marble- 
head. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


THE  FOU^'T. 


From  the  Philadelphta  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

At  morn,  beside  yon  summer  sea, 
Young  Hope  and  Love  reclined  ; 

But  scarce  had  noon-tide  come,  when  he 

Into  his  bark  leap'd  smilingly, 
And  left  poor  Hope  behind. 

I  go,  said  Love,  to  sail  awhile 

Across  this  sunny  main  ; 
And  then  so  sweet  his  parting  smile, 
That  Hope,  who  never  dream'd  of  guile, 

Believ'd  he'd  come  again. 

She  linger'd  there  till  evening's  beam 

Along  the  waters  lay  ; 
And  o'er  the  sands,  in  thoughtful  dream, 
Oft  trac'd  his  name,  which  still  the  stream 

As  often  wash'd  away. 

At  length  a  sail  appears  in  sight, 

And  tow'rd  the  maiden  moves; 
Tis  Wealth  that  comes,  and  gay,  and  bright, 
His  golden  bark  reflects  the  light ; 

But  ah  !  it  is  not  Love's. 

Another  sail — 'Twas  Friendship  ahow'd 

Her  night  lamp  o'er  the  sea  ; 
And  calm  the  light  that  lamp  bestow'd. 
But  Love  had  lights  that  warmer  glow'd— 

And  where,  alas  !  was  he 

Now  fast  around  the  sea  and  shore. 
Night  threw  her  darkling  chain; 

The  sunny  sails  were  seen  no  more; 

Hope's  morning  dreams  of  Love  were  o'er  ; 
Love  never  came  again.  Mabia. 


From  the  New  York  Courier. 
SONG. 

Oh  come  my  love — along  the  sea 

The  smiles  of  day  decline. 
But  what  is  that  to  thee  or  me  ? 

I  ask  but  only  thine — 
The  water  dashes  dark,  my  love, 

But  hearts  can  lend  a  light, 
You'll  need  no  star-lit  arch  above 

To  guide  the  barque  to  night. 

The  sailor  turns  a  weary  eye 

When  polar  beams  depart ; 
But  ah,  when  winds  and  waves  are  high, 

No  pilot  like  a  heart. — — 
'Tis  thine  my  love — thy  barque  above 

The  billow  dances  bright — 
I  knew,  though  skies  were  dark,  my  love, 

Ye  could  not  rove  to-night.  Norna. 


THE  NIGHTLNGALE'S  DEATH  SONG. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully, 

And  die  away  my  heart ! 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone, 

And  1,  too,  will  depart. 

The  skies  have  lost  their  splendour. 

The  waters  chang'd  their  tone^, 
And  wherefore,  in  the  faded  world, 

Should  music  linger  on.' 

Where  is  the  golden  sunshine, 
And  where  the  flower-cup's  glow  ? 

And  where  the  joys  of  the  dancing  leaves, 
And  the  fountain's  laughing  flow  ? 

A  voice  in  every  whisper 
Of  the  wave,  the  bough,  the  air, 

Comes  asking  for  the  beautiful, 
And  mourning — "  Where,  oh !  where 

Tell  of  the  brightness  parted, ' 
Thou  Bee,  thou  Iamb  at  plajr  ♦ 


Thou  in  thy  victorious  mirth  ! 
Are  ye,  too,  pass'd  away.' 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully  ! 

The  royal  Rose  is  gone  : 
Melt  from  the  wood,  my  spirit  mblt) 

In  one  deep  farewell  tone  I 

— Not  so  ! — swell  forth  triumphantly 

The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain  ! 
Hence  with  young  Love  and  Life  I  go, 

In  the  Summer's  joyous  rain. 

With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odour, 

With  every  precious  thing, 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze, 

My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing. 

Alone  1  shall  not  linger 

When  the  days  of  hope  are  past, 

To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf, 
To  wait  the  rushing  blast. 

Triumphantly,  triumphantly, 

Sing  to  the  woods,  1  go  ! 
For  me,  perchance,  in  other  lands 

The  glorious  rose  may  bloTV. 

The  sky's  transparent  azure. 

And  the  greensward's  violet  breath, 

And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind. 
May  these  know  nought  of  Death. 

No  more,  no  more  sing  mournfully  ! 

Swell  hip-h,then  break,  my  heart ! 
With  Love",  the  Spii  it  of  the  Woods, 

With  Summer,  I  depart. 

FOE  THE  MISCELLAKT. 

THE  CHOICE. 

I'll  love  but  one — that  one  must  be 
Attach'd  exclusively  to  me  ; 
Dearer  than  all  the  world  beside, 
Shall  bo  the  man  who  calls  me — "Bride."' 

I'll  love  but  once — and  thereforcj  I 
Exact^rsf  love,  first  constancy  ; 
Unwreck'd,  untold  his  love  must  be, 
No  second  love  will  do  for  me. 

I'll  never  love — till  I  can  meet 
A  youth  of  disposition  sweetj 
Of  habits  strictly  tempeiate, 
A  heart  sincere,  affectionate. 

The  man  who  seeks  to  win  ray  heart. 
Must  play  no  base,  deceitful  part ; 
Must  fear  no  soul  that  meets  the  sod — 
But  ever  fear  a  righteous  God. 

I  scorn  a  cowacd  ;  and  despise 
A  hypocrite  in  virtue's  guise. 
I'll  never  wed,  till  1  can  meet 
A  heart  that  stoops  not  to  deceit. 

And  as  for  manners,  they  must  be 
Pure,  uncorrupted,  easy,  free  ; 
Not  his,  poor  soul,  who 'd  rather  die, 
Than  speak  a  word,  or  lift  an  eye. 

But  as  for  looks,  I'm  quite  at  ease — 

The  man  who  does  my  fancy  please. 

Whose  mind  possesses  every  grace, 

Has  animation  in  his  face.  Constahcs. 


Piety  which  does  not  sweeten  a  man's  natural 
temper,  may  be  compared  to  fruit  before  it  is  ripe — 
good  in  its  kind,  but  not  arrived  at  perfeotion. 


STANZAS. 

"Slie  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childish  mirth, 
She  has  bade  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth, 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side  : 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride." 

MRS.  HBMANt. 

Bring  lilies  that  grow  by  the  valley's  stream 
And  bow  their  beads  to  the  bright  sunbeam. 
The  jessamine  fresh,  from  the  trelliced  bower. 
The  hyacinth  white,  and  the  orange  flower; 
And  the  snowy  wreath  shall  yield  its  pride 
To  the  fair,  young  brow  of  the  bloommg  bride. 

She  has  plighted  her  faith  and  vow  of  truth, 
Resigned  herself  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Uniting  her  fate  with  her  fervent  love. 
In  the  promised  hope  which  may  adverse  prove.^ 
Through  the  storms  of  life  with  one  to  roam — 
For  that  one  she  leaves  parental  home. 

Bring  roses  full  blown  for  a  diadem. 
And  daisies  from  ofi"  the  parent  stem, 
Sprigs  of  myrtle  and  violet  blue, 
Carnations  of  every  shade  and  hue, 
I  And  twine  them  around  her  matron  brow, 
For  the  bride  that  was  is  a  mother  now. 

Bring  cypress  and  yew  from  the  forest  drear. 
And  deadly  night-shade  to  grace  her  bier  ! 
Bring  the  fading  heart's  ease  and  white  rose  leaf,' 
As  Nature's  lesson  to  parent's  grief; 
From  the  running  brook  bring  dark  flowers  wild. 
She  is  mourning  her  hope — her  infant  child. 

Bring  sculptured  marble  and  graved  stone,  ^ 
Their  tablets  speak  of  the  loved  one  gone. 
How  the  reckless  hand  of  Time  will  sweep, 
And  how  vain  the  tears  of  friends  who  weep  : 
On  her  lifeless  form  strew  flowers  o'er, 
For  the  bride  and  mother  are  now  no  more  ! 

K.  H. 

Died  at  Haregills,  near  EccTefechanj^  Sept.  Mrs 
Carruthers,  an  old  lady  of  eccentric  habits.  At  all 
booksellers'  shops,  and  particularly  those  who  kept 
circulating  libraries,  she  was  a  constant  and  unwea- 
ried attendant  for  upwards  of  the  last  thirty  years  j 
and  such  was  her  eagerness,  that  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  times  has  she  been  seen  on  her  migrations 
to  a  distant  library,  seated  on  an  old  Shelty,  indus- 
triously reading.  For  many  years  previous  to  her 
death,  she  had  become  so  fond  of  reading  when  rid- 
ing, and  so  averse  to  read  in  any  other  position,  that 
\  when  the  weather  was  so  stormy  that  she  could  not 
travel  from  home,  she  has  been  known  to  mount  her 
Highland  pony  and  read  there,  it  moving  round  th* 
barn. 

An  English  lady,  being  upon  her  death-bed,  desi- 
red to  see  her  husband  ;  and  after  having  raised  his 
curiosity  by  a  detail  of  her  past  suS'erings  from  him, 
she  conjured  him  to  pardon,  in  her  last  moments,  an 
offence  which  she  had  committed  against  him.  The 
husband  having  assured  her  of  an  ample  forgiveness 
of  every  thing,  she  confessed  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  infidelity  to  his  bed.  "  Well,"  replied  the 
husband,  "  I  expect  the  same  forgiveness  from  you, 
which  you  have  received  f^m  me  "  This  the  lad/ 
promised  in  the  sincerity  of  her  heart.  "  Then," 
added  the  husband,  "  having  discovered  the  infideli- 
ty you  have  just  now  acknowledged  to  me,  I  pois- 
oned you — and  this  is  the  cause  that  you  are  now 
dying." 
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THE  WIFE 
1  ,.,.e  often  had  occasion  to  -.a^^^;^;;-^^^^^^^ 

with  which  women  '^f^^Xs  w''''^^  ^'^^ 

reverses  of  fortune.    Those  /'^^^^^^^^^^^^  dust, 

pendei>ce,  and  al.ve  to  every        f '/"^f^",",^^^  Hsing 

her  husband,  under  '^'^f^^'^^^.Y^^J'^f  blasts  ol-adver- 
unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitteresx  uia 

the  vine  which  ^^^^^^^^f^- 
r.age  around  the  oak,  and  been  h  ied  by 

shine,  will  when       harj  p^lan    .s  r  tje  ^  y 

thunderboli,  ohng  lound  it      » ^  f  ^ 

len  With  sudden  ^^.'''^"'^y ;  wmd  ng  Im^^^ 
rugged  recesses  of  his  n  tu  e  ^-^{^^.X^H^^-^^- 
the  drooping  head,        b  "d,ng  up  ^^^^^^ 

I  was  once  '=-^"g^^*"'^^'"f,  \*^3e^  i^'ti^e  '^trong- 
^  him  a  blooming  tomily,  1^"'*  ^"Seine^ 

est  affection.  1  can  wish  "^/f;^  3'°  n'd  chil- 
he  with  enthusiasm,  ^han  to  have  a  wi  ^^^^^^ 
^rpii— if  vou  are  prosperous,  tnere  iney  „„,,.>_ 

aec.essitiesoftV.e  helpless  and  helovea 
depend  upon  them  for  B>^bsistence    bu  ^^leily 

cause  their  ^P-''^ ^e  f-respectlept  alive 
mestic  endearments,  and  their  se  t      H  J- 

by  finding,  that  though       f  J'";;"^!;^^"^  d  of  love, 
humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  l^t^^J^J^    ^  ^ 
of  which  they  are   -^^^""^^^-^eirneg lec?  ^ 
man  is  apt  to  run  to  ^^^^'^Xned  and  his  heart  to 

wantof 

'^Thest  oSrvations  calUo  mind  a  little  dom.tic 
story,  of  which  1  was  once  »  ^^^"^^^J.^^  'Jd  accom- 
friend,  Leslie,  had  married  a  ^^^'^^^^^^^^  ,he  midst 
plished  ^^°^'^"'^st  LdT^t  true,  no  fortune, 
of  fashionable  life.    ,  .  ^^d  he  delighted 

but  that  of  my  friend  .^^^  ,;™P^\',,^^„  every  efegant 

bs^r"'Kid%::-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*''The  very  difference  in  their  characters  produced 
an\~Ious  combination  ;      -as  of  a  rornantic 

J£:,ti:dto'caU  forth  a  A-^^^^J'-^"  f  hts 

weuSdmarmge,  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  feli- 
city. 


h.d  „„.,b..n  "  if «.  .wept  l^om 

heart.    His  life  was  but  a  pro  racted  a  ony 
what  rendered "lore  >nsuppor,.able  w^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
sity  of  keeping  up  a  ""^'.'^  to  overwhelm 

ly  powers  and  tender  blandishments  ov.  ^^^^ 

r^^r^^hemL^t  sr  caule'toTove  l^er,  the 
his  soul.    Themoiene  saw  that  he  was  soon 

more  tormenting  was  the  tho.  gl.  ,1  ^ 
to  make  her  wretched         >  !!  that  cheek-ihe  song 
and  the  smile  will  vanish  t^"™  tha  ^h^^^  „f  those 

will  die  away  from  t'^o^^ ''P^  I'  d  the  happy 
eyes  will  be 'quenched  w.tf  sorr-    and  t^^^ 

hiart  which  n°^be''-t-l'gl?t>y  '"/J^^ 
weighed  down  like  mine,  by  tne  cares  ^ 

of  the  world.  -  ,  i  ^plated  his 

At  length  he  came  Jo       o"  , day   and^relate^. ^  _ 

whole  situation  in  a  tone  ot     ^  u    i  ^  ;f 

r'^"  v. -s t'^h  ;rstifn'heturs^t  into^an 
know  all  this.      i'^  1-"^  m,  ,'•  -ried  he,  "if 

agony  of  tears.  "^God^^.U^^cried^ 

n  fhelirgh^t' o^f  h"er";h;t  drivers  me  almost  to  mad- 

"^^i;dwhynot-  ^^^^J^Cf^^^ 
sooner  or  later;  you  cannot  kee,  ^ 
and  th«  intelligence  "'^^.'^^''^'j^S'^L  yourself ;  lor 

r  SniroTVh  r  ;v  r:  r  sofi^n  'the  ..r  best 

Itm  l'^^  BLides,  you  are  depriving  yourself^of  the 
rt^^rnyri;SoS'-nd\h.c 

preying  upon  your  ""'"d  ,  ana  outraged 
Set  r„'Sir./«^Tr,t,o...  ...  cone..,. 

to  give  her  future  prospects-how  l  an.  I 
ver^y  soulto  the  earth  by  e„,ng  her  tl.at^^^^^^^^^ 

-Ji^ofir^u^:^^^:^^^^^ 

with  me  into  indigence  and  o*^^^>"''y  ,  1^3,^  .r. 
has  been  brought  up  in  ail  .ne 

hI shook  his  head  mournfully  but  positively. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?    It  is  ne- 


fiends,  who  will  not  think  thowo^e  of  yon  for  be- 
ing les^  splendidly  lodged  ;  and  surely  it 

require  a  palace  to  be  happy  I  f  "  »  j  f^j 
with  her,''cr.edheconvulsively  u  a  b  ^^^^^^ 
could  go  down  with  her  -t"  P-^^y  a^^^^^  ^^^^  ,„__ 
eld'^h^ltL^:' tti  :°1^Lsport  of  giief  and  ^.n- 

^^^-^Cnd  believe  me,  my  friend,^  ^^XS^l 
aad  grasping  him  ^-""^y  ^y  ■•  it  will 

she  can  be  the  same  with  yo";    ^J^'  mo\t  will  call 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  ^^^'^'^^^ ^^^^^^  sympathies 
forth  all  the  latent  o"orf  .>«^;"d/ervent    y  ^^p  ^ 
of  her  nature  "  for  she  will  re]"  ce  to  P  ^^^^ 
loves  you  for  yourself.— mere  lb  in  .y 
an-s  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fi  e,  wlnj^  ^^^^^^^ 
mant  in  the  broad  day-l'gl't  of  P'O^P^ 
kindles  up,  and  beams  and  blaze    n  tl^e  d  ^.^ 
adversity.    No  raan  knovvs  ^^gel  efce 

som  is-no  man  knows  w  at  a  m  ni.ter 
is— until  he  has  ^one  witn  her  uirou„ 
als  of  this  world."  earnestness  of  my 

There  was  something  in  t^e  ear  ^hat 
manner,  and  the  figurative  s  yle     my      =    f  j^'^ew 
.aught  the  excited  ''"^g'^^.^u^ \llTollowing  up  the 
theluditor  I  ha^o  d--^'  -;^3l,:rby  perraaf^^ 
impression  i  had'^made,  I  ""'^"^f  his  wife, 

to  go  home  and  ""burden  h.s  sad  heart  to  m  ^ 

f  must  confess  notwithstanding  aU  t 
felt  some  little  sohcuude  for  the  result  ^.^^ 

calculate  on  the  fortitude  of  one  whose  ^ 
has  been  a  round  ol  P'^^f  "'^'^^  '    ,  „Jth  "f  low  hu- 
might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  oM 
mility,  suddenly  pointed  out  belore    er    an  g^^_ 
cling  to  that  sunny  region  m  w^-ch  tb^j  " 
to  revelled.    Besides,  which,  in  oth- 

compani.  d  by  many  ^fXTX^Zlld  not  meet 
erranks,  It  IS  a  stranger.    "°  ''trepidation.  Ho 
Leslie  Iho  next  raornuig,  witftoui  u<=i> 
had  made  the  disclosure. 

And  how  did  she  bear  it.'' 


.Like  an  angel  1  "-tmfaround'mVneck 
to  her  mind,  for  she  threw      ,^  '  ^',"d "ately  n«ade 
and  asked  me  if  this  was  all  ha    had  ^ately 
me  so  unhappy-but,  poor  girl    added  he, 
not  lealize  the  change  w« must  undergo^ 
no  idea  of  poverty  but  m  the  »bs  act  •  sne  n  y 
read  of  itin  poetry,  where  't  -  al  ed  to  love^  ^^^^  , 
feels  as  yet  no  privation  ,  she  ^^^P;^'  when 
of  accustomed  convemences  or  ele|in°es- 
we  come  practically  to  experience  ^t  -rdi 
its  paltry  wants,  its  petty  hurailiatioi^ 
bo  the  real  trial.  .  over  the 

<'  But,"  said  I,  "  now  that  7°"  ^^J^  f  y/^oonor 
severesttask,  that  of  breaking  -t /oher  tne 

you  let  the  world  into  the  . ^Jo^J^  "s  a  sin- 

disclosure  may  be  "fortifying  ,  bu   then  >t^^^^^^^^ 

gle  misery,  and  soon  over  ,  ^j^g  day.    It  is 

buffer  It  in  anticipation  every  hour  "  t^e  oay  ^ 
not  poverty,  so  much  as  pretence    that  har^r.^^ 
ruined  man— the  struggle  between  a  p 
an  empty  purse-the  keeping      a  h  llow  sho 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  ^ne  ^ 

^w^e,  she  was  only  anxious  to  conlorm  to  their  al 

tered  fortunes.  -  . 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  in  the 

evSff     He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling  house 
rnd"u"fen  a  s.nall  cotfage  in  the  country  a  few  miles 
from  town.    He  had  been  busied  all  day  in  fenaing 
out  furiature.     The  new  establishment  req«ir  d  few 
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closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  herself:  it  be- 
longed to  the  little  story  of  their  loves  ;  for  some  of 
the  sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship  were  those 
.  when  he  had  leaned  over  that  instrument,  and  list- 
ened to  the  melting  tones  of  her  voice.  I  could  not 
but  smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic  gallantrv  in  a 
floating  husband.  J  » 

wife  had  been  all  day  superintending  its  arrange- 
ment. My  feelings  had  become  strongly  interesfed 
in  the  progress  of  this  family  story,  and  as  it  was  a 
£ine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him 

He  was  wearied  vvith  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and 
a.  he  walked  out  fell  into  a  fit  o°f  gloomy  musing. 

pone'dfo  h1"r- "^^'^"^     "''^^        'hing  hap- 

1'  ^J'^'K  ^f'*^       'Parting  an  impatient  glance,  "is 
nothin.  to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  sittation-to 
be  caged  in  a  miserable  cottage-to  be  obhged  to 

w...  ^"!f  '""^^.^"t'y     the  menialconcerns  of  her 
wretched  hab  tition  ?" 

Has  she  then  repined  at  the  chancre 

Kepined!  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness 

ntstfan'l"r°"-  If^eed  she  seel  in  bettersp  ! 
nts  than  I  have  ever  known  her  ;  she  has  been  to 

me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and  comfort- 

sMfln?"'''"r^'''^J"  «^^'=i'medI,"Youcall  your- 

triLu?/<='^7      n*^  '        "«^"know  the  boundless 

inl  woman  possessed  in  that  charm- 

"Oh,  but  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the 

table"'  BuT.r"'-  .  ^  'i^'"^  ^  '^"""^  '^''^  be%omfor! 
table.  But  this  13  her  first  dav  of  real  experience 
bne  IS  introduced  into  a  humble  dwellin 'fs^e  has 
been  employed  all  day  in  arranging  its  miserable  e! 

ET'f'H  '  "'1 "'^  known  the  fL 

tigtea  of  domestic  employment-she  has  for  the  first 
une  looked  around  her  on  a  home  destitute  ofevery 
thing  elegant,  and  almost  convenient;  and  Zv 
now  be  sitting  d.own  exhausted  and  spiritless,  bronl 
Kig  over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 
flat!  of  probability  in  this  picture 

Snce         •  ^valked  on  in 

After  turning  from  tho  main  road  up  a  narrow 
l  ...e,  30  thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees,  as  to  give  it 
a  coraplote  air  of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
eottage.  H  was  humble  enough  in  .ts  appearance 
tno  most  pastoral  poet;  and  vet  it  had  a  pleas- 
«^.g  rural  looi,     A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one  end 

lT4iVU"  ?  n^*"''^^'' '  ^i'^^vv  trees  threw  their 
Ranches  gracefully  over  it  ;  and  1  observed  several 
pots  of  fluwors  tastefully  disposed  about  the  door 
^nu  on  the  grass  plot  in  front.  A  small  wicket  gate 
V,"Pkk  ^  f^°tpath  that  wound  through 
»omo  shrubbery  to  the  door.  Just  as  we  ap- 
proached, we  heard  the  sound  of  music-Leslie 
grasped  my  arm ;  we  paused  ar.d  listened.  It  was 
Alary  s  voice,  m  a  style  of  the  most  touching  sim- 

pTcZlAyS  '  '''''''  '^"^'^'^"'^ 

1  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  ana— He  steo- 
ped  forward,  to  hear  more  distinctly.  Hirstep 
made  a  noiso  on  the  gravel  walk.     A  Lrixrht  beauli^ 

l  ig  t  footstep  was  heard-and  Mary  came  trioDinp- 

w  ;^Sr^:^.frrh^t^;;'^jrwiS: 
wiirrLt:!;:^'^^^^''^-''— 

"  My  dear  George,"  cried  he,  '<  I  am  so  ghd  vou 
.aeeouie;  I've  been  watching  and  watcldn/for 
vou  ;  and  running  down  the  lane,  and  looking"  out 
or  you.  1  ve  set  out  a  table  under  a  beautiful  t?ee 
behind  the  cottage;  and  I've  been  Jat^en  I  some 
of  the  most  dehcious  strawberries,  fof  1  know  you 

^nd  evtv  tSr"'      "°         ^"'^'^  excellent  creLi^ 
l:  i!i.!  ^LH""^','*'"*^^'"^<^^and  still  here.  Ol 


A  few  years  previous  to  the  French  revolution  a 
young  lady,  an  orphan,  of  the  age  of  17,  who  was 

t"n^  "  TheTh  rr',  *°  ^  r-^"^  ^^^^  without  7or! 
tune,  rhey  had  hved  in  the  most  perfect  happi- 
ness ;  and  It  was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that 

bv'mutn^ ^""'^  ""'^  ''"'^"'^f  '''^'^  ''''^^'^^  -tending 
by  mutual  agreement,  to  take  advantage  of  the  nel 
aw  of  divorce;  but  their  surprise  was^  still  greate^ 
when,  a  few  days  after  it  had  taken  place,  they  saw 
liarthTv"''^  'f'f'  other  again  !  The  reasonTa^ 
hat  the  young  lady's  guardians  had  only  consented 
to  the  first  union,  on  condition  that  the  lady's  whole 
fortune  should  be  secured  to  her;  so  that "'^he  hus! 

caplal^Th;''"-'^^'^"  any  beneficial  use  of  the 
t:T;     I  ^''e,."'.=^"'age  was  dissolved  by  the  revolu- 
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Servants,— An  American  who  visits  France  is 

d  ffer'n """^  h^'i""?  ^-^^"'"'y  than  the  marked 

servant,  from  that  which  we  find  at  home.  Servants 

Tv  J  s'eVr'''H";V^'''  '^■'^'^'^^^^  and/a^^/tT/we 
ZIZ!     exceeded  by  par'ents  to  chiidren,  rarely  e- 

of  w  li.'h''  '  '''"'"'f  ^  *^^^°ted  attachm^ent 
meltl  J'^  ^^""ly/"  if^tance.  French  do- 
i^te  il^nf  Pe'l^^^'^tly  sober,  honest  and 

intelligent  and  no  class  of  society  appears  to  eniov 
more  happmess.  They  remain  for  years  in  he 
same  family,  and  vvhen  compelled  to  change  their 
residence  bear  with  them  certificates  of  ffood  con- 
duct, without  whijch  thev  would  in  vain  lofk  for  em 
ployment.  We  ravisited  France  after  an  absenL^f 
ton  years,  and  no'i  only  found  our  friends  in  the  same 
houses,  butsarro-anded  by  the  same  domestics 

[Ms.  jQuraal. 


fa.d  she,  putting  her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up 
.nght  y  m  his  face,  "  Oh,  we  shall'be  so  .nug 

M^»c»iu  ,  he  folded  hie  arras  around  her  ;  he  kissed 


From  ififl  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1830 

TO  MYRA. 

BV  CODFREV  WALLACE. 

Mine,  O  be  mine,  the  love  which  steals 

lu  its  first  warm  breath  from  the  maiden's  heart  • 
Like  the  purest  scent  which  the  rose  conceals, 
Till  its  opening  pearls  in  beauty  patt. 

Mine,  O  be  mine,  to  catch  the  glance 

Which  unguarded  flashes  from  Myra's  eye, 
Like  the  tell-tale  beam,  which,  when  hosts  advance. 
Reveals  where  the  spears  of  the  ambush  lie. 

Mine,  O  be  mine,  to  hear  the  tale, 

That  in  whispers  tells  of  affection  won, 
Like  the  murmuring  sound  in  the  lonely 'vale 
That  betrays  where  the  Hower-hid  watsrs  run. 

Mine,  O  be  mine,  to  see  thee  smile, 

And  take  my  tone  from  thine  hour  of  mirth, 
As  the  flo  .ver  in  the  far-off  Indian  isle 
Awakes,  when  the  eun-beams  light  the  earth. 

Mine,  O  be  mine,  to  see  thee  weep, 

And  catch  thy  tears  as  they  precious  fall, 
As  crowds  in  the  blood  of  a  martyr  steep 
A  token,  to  make  it  more  blost  than  all. 


Mine,  O  be  mine,  fore'er  to  guaid 

Each  lightsome  step  of  that  perfect  form, 
Till  death  shall  release  the  watch  and  ward. 
Which  has  borne  the  sun  and  withstood  iL  storm 


TO  THE  LADIES.-The    following    remark.  J 
from  the  Boston  Palladium,  may  perhaps%e  thought 
worthy  of  attention.  " 

"  Economy  in  Ladits' Dre^i  Tf  ,  =,^„ii  l 

est,  the  object  might  be  accomplished.  How  man, 
bankruptcies  may  thus  be  prevented  ?  Ho7  manr 
of  the  rising  generation  may  be  left  with  rpatHmo^ 
ny,  who  will  otherwise  be  left  destUur'  AaSw 
many  husbands  and  fathers  may  be  re  ieved  from 
perplexing  embarrassment,  perhaps  from  inter^ 
perate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  which  men  hlvs 
tZ\t'"r      ''^"-.'^tion,  whose  wives  a^d  daugh! 

A  Baltimore  editor  admits  the  importance  of  the 
above  suggestions,  but  doubts  whether  the  recom- 
mendation will  have  much  effect.    He  says  if  dress 
were  always  intended  for  comfort  or  protection  only 
here  would  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  changes  like 
those  proposed,  and  limiting  expenditures  in  «]ks. 
feathers,  &c.  to  the  extent  of  the  means  of  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  have  to  furnish  them  The 
root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  caprice  of 
fancy     Woman  must  be  taught  that  true  loveliness 
IS  in  the  mind-that  dress,  although  it  may  conceal 
defects  of  form,  cannot  impart  intellect,  or  retain 
even  though  it  may  obtain,  affection-that  defects' 
however  concealed  by  silk  and  ribbon,  are  still  sus-' 
pected  frequently  where  they  do  not  ezist-ancj 
then  there  will  be  some  hope  that  the  profits  of  the 
milliner  and  dress  maker  on  the  husband  and  the 
father,  may  be  less  than  they  now  are,  and  that  the 
retrenched  expenditure  will  be  appropriated  to  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  instructing  the 
Ignorant,  relieving  the  distressed-those  charities 
which  secure  to  their  fosterer  one  mora  cauB«  to 
hope  for  better  things  hereafter. 


RIVALRY  IN  DRESS. 

Custom  has  sanctioned  a  mode  of  cultivation  thai  fl 
fnh«r  faults,  instead  ef  the  vinues 

inherent  m  woman.  She  is  made  studious  of  fti 
volity,  and  expert  in  vanity  ■  while  th^i  \  ■ 
which  is  alleo-ed  ao-ainst  her  L  T  ^  ■  ''^P^e*. 
ble,  is  absolutely  n1^  ri.hed  instead  of°'h'"^"' 
pressed.  All  the  little  deft'ct  of  telper  3  T^' 
rnon  to  human  nature,  are  broughSo  'exerc  e'T 
stead  of  being  repressed.     Petulance,  peeSesl' 

aged  by  the  dai?y  course  odmmoral  instruction  ^ow 
fashionable  in  our  cities.    Gids  are  dressed  up  f«^ 
exhib,tion,,ad  taught  to  consider  outward  ornaLen 
as  one  of  their  highest  privileges.     Even  Tn  child 
hood,  dress  IS  sedulously  inculcated  :  ornamental  ar' 
tic  es  are  distributed  as  rewards  for  good  behaiionr 
thus  introducing  an  association  of^ideas  between 
finery  and  good  conduct,  that  probably  neve  w!ii 
be  eradicated.    1  have  seen  children  of^ve  and  aTv 
•n.  or  at  most  nine  years  of  age,  dressed  like  litU« 
women,  and  bedecked  with  finely.    Of  all  he  vani 
ties  practised  in  this  vain  worid,  that  Is  the  m^t' 
culpable.    It  I,  the  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the 
tha^l£'"?  of  virtue  in  the  young  heart,  by  Zlltnl 
the  Upas  tree  of  vanity  in  its  citadel  P'^n-mg 
1  once  saw  two  little  children  who  were  cousins 
german,  who  jraw  «p  together  with  an  !nac«auZ 
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ble  antipathy  to  each  other,  which  strengthened  into 
active  enmity,  as  they  entered  life  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  theatre  of  action.    A  very  intelli- 
gent female,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  whole 
afTair,  explained  the  mystery  to  me.    She  said  that 
their  mothers  had  been  rival  belles  in  girlhood,  and 
rival  matrons  in  womanhood.     These  little  girls 
■were  the  first  children,  and  were  almost  exactly  of 
the  same  age.    From  infancy  the  mothers  had  dres- 
sed them  against  each  other,  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came old  enough  to  lend  their  aid  to  this  virtuous  ri- 
valry, they  had  entered  into  it  with  eagerness.  As 
they  were  both  pretty  children,  the  palrn  of  prefer- 
ence could  not  positively  be  assigned  to  either,  so 
that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  each  had  her  partizans 
among  the  friends  and  dependents  of  her  mother.—- 
They  attended  the  same  schools,  and  went  to  the 
•ame  parties  ;  of  course,  the  competition  was  inces- 
•ant.    My  friend  assured  me,  that  she  had  seen  one 
of  them,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  colour  all  over 
her  face,  neck  and  bosom,  with  gsnuine  rawe,  on 
hearing  her  rival  extolled  as  a  beautiful  girl,  "when 
they  grew  up,  and  were  brought  out  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  expected  that  open  strife  would  ensue. 
This  expectation  was  verified  by  the  following  sin- 
gular incident. 

Just  as  the  young  ladies  were  preparing  to  enter 
life,  one  of  the  mothers  drew  a  prize  of  five  thousand 
dollars  in  the  lottery  :  before  this  event,  they  had 
been  in  equal  circumstances;  not  positively  rich,  but 
independent.  It  was  rightly  conjectured,  that  the 
successful  mother  would  expend  some  of  her  wealth 
ill  decorations  for  her  daughter.  Therq  was  a  splen- 
did piece  of  silk  in  town,  which  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  robe  of  honor  for  the  young  belle,  who  insisted, 
ai  it  was  an  unique  in  taste  and  beauty,  that  her  ri- 
val should  have  no  chance  of  sharing  it  with  her. — 
She,  therefore,  purchased  so  much  of  the  piece,  as  to 
leave  but  a  remnant  behind,  enough  to  tantalize  her 
«ousin,  but  quite  too  little  to  make  a  full  dress.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  were  pleased,  however,  to  hear 
that  the  remnant  had  been  purchased  by  their  rela- 
tions, aad  they  solaced  themselves  with  the  amiable 
anticipation  of  the  awkward  and  ungraceful  effect  of 
the  scant  garment,  contrasted  with  the  gorgeous 
•weep  of  a  full  and  ample  robe,  in  the  extremest  lat- 
itude of  fashion. 

The  evening  arrived,  and  the  full  dressed  belle 
swam  into  the  ball-room  cap-a-pie,  for  conquest.  She 
looked  around  in  vain  for  her  cousin.  At  length  she 
descried  her  across  the  room,  dancing  with  a  very 
handsome  youth,  who  seemed  to  be  particularly  at- 
tentive. A  pang  of  envy  mingled  with  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  moment.  The  young  lady  looked  singu- 
larly attractive,  in  a  robe  of  snow-white  niuslin,  and 
a  wreath  of  white  roses  bound  around  her  brow.  All 
waa  simplicity  and  taste,  happily  contrasted  with 
gorgeous  magnificence,  which  never  shows  to  ad- 
vantage in  early  youth.  Tresently  the  yourig  lady 
who  was  dancing,  approached  her  cousin.  She  af- 
fected great  fatigue,  and  forced  herself  on  the  same 
seat,  requesting  her  partner  to  call  a  little  negro  girl 
from  the  next  room,  who  had  her  smelling  bottle  in 
charge.  The  young  gentleman  obeyed,  and  the  la- 
dy leaned  on  her  cousin's  shoulder  for  support.  Pre- 
sently the  expected  perfume  bearer  came,  and  depo- 
sited the  bottle  in  th§  hands  of  her  languishing  mis- 
tress. In  doing  this,  she  pressed  so  close  to  the 
splendidly  apparelled  young  lady,  that  their  gar- 
ments catna  in  coritact.  "O  la,"  exclaimed  the 
black  girl,  in  well  feigned  surprise,  "  if  Miss  Lucy's 
gown  an't  just  like  mine  !"  In  truth,  the  little  ne- 
gro was  daintily  clad  in  the  remnant  of  that  silk 
which  had  been  the  souree  of  such  triumphant  feel- 
ings. Th»  young  lady  saw,  and  fainted  ; — the  mo- 
ther burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  poured  forth 
the  long  suppressed  flood  of  envy  and  enmity,  which 
had  so  long  curdled  at  her  heart's  core.  In  a  few 
days  she  removed  with  her  whole  family,  where  she 
Rover  has  been  since  heard  of. 

Such  is  the  fearful  result  of  that  emulation,  which 
the  apostle  wisely  ranks  with  other  less  equivocal 
passions  In  a  noble,  upright  mind,  it  sometimes 
prompts  good  actions  ;  but  it  is  a  stimulant  of  doubt- 
ful dye,  and  can  never  be  safely  recommended. 


There  is  such  a  proneness  in  the  human  heart,  to  get 
hold  of  evil  instead  of  good,  where  they  are  com- 
mingled together,  that  it  is  safer  to  avoid  such  mix- 
tures. No  one  can  thoroughly  enter  upon  improve- 
ment of  any  sort,  with  emulation  for  a  guide,  with- 
out feeling  it  degenerate,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
into  envy.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  specious  modification 
of  the  same  vice.  Emulation,  eagerly  followed,  pro- 
duces strife,  and  that  awakens  anger,  which  imme- 
diately transforms  the  boasted  stimulant  to  virtue, 
into  a  malignant  passion.  It  requires  a  purer  heart 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  to  follow  eager- 
ly the  example  of  any  one  individual,  without  being 
excited  to  improper  feeling  towards  the  prototype. 

Mrs  Carey's  Letters. 


new.'  Is  it  not  extremely  well  made  ?  How  is  it 
then  that  none  of  you  can  tell  where  it  pinches — 

Pluiarch. 


DEXTERITY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIANS. 

The  September  number  of  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  contains  an  entertaining  review 
of  the  autobiography  of  an  Emperor  of  Hindosthan, 
Jehanguir,  son  of  the  great  Akber.  The  memoir 
is  said  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  a  journal,  in 
which  are  minutely  detailed  the  peculiarities  of  the 
early  education  of  an  Indian  Prince,  and  his  obser- 
vations upon  men  and  manners. 

Amongst  his  nobles  were  many  men  of  great  per- 
sonal strength,  whose  deeds  he  records  with  much 
admiration.  Ho  describes  a  wonderful  feat  of  arch- 
ery, accomplished  by  one  of  them,  that  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  skill  of  Arthur,  in  Scott's  novel,  Anne 
of  Geirstein.  As  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which 
he  carried  his  practice,  it  w^ill  be  sufficient  to  relate, 
that  one  evening  there  was  placed  before  him  a 
transparent  glass  vessel,  a  torch  being  held  at  some 
distance  behind  it.  Upon  the  side  of  the  bottle, 
which  was  of  the  most  delicate  fabric,  a  waxen  fly 
was  placed  ;  on  the  top  of  tins  piece  of  wax  they 
set  a  grain  of  rice  and  a  pepper-corn  ;  the  noble- 
man's first  arrow  struck  the  pepper-corn,  his  second 
carried  off^  the  grain  of  rice,  aid  the  third  pierced  the 
diminutive  wax  figure,  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree inj-iring  the  glass  vessel,  which  was,  as  before 
obaei  ved,  of  the  very  lightest  and  most  delicate  ma- 
terial. 

His  majesty's  account  of  the  jugglers  from  Bengal 
is  almost  incredible,  though  modern  travellers  are  to 
be  found  ready  to  attest  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  na- 
tives. The  New  Monthly  says,  we  happen  to  know 
two  gentlemen,  upon  whose  veracity  we  have  the 
fullest  reliance,  who  saw  at  Madras,  in  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  government-house,  the  trick  of  a  mango- 
stone  being  put  into  the  ground,  which  in  a  short 
time  became  a  tree,  to  all  appearance,  and  actually 
bore  fruit.  They  felt  convinced  it  was  slight  of  hand, 
although  they  could  not  discover  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  deceived. 

One  of  the  tricks  performed  before  Jehanguir  is 
as  follows  : — "  They  produced  a  chain  of  fifty  cubits 
in  length,  and  in  my  presence  threw  one  end  of  it 
towards  the  sky,  where  it  remained  as  if  fastened  to 
somethmg  in  the  air.  A  Aq/g  was  then  brought  for- 
ward, and  being  placed  at  the  lowest  end  «f  the 
chain,  immediately  ran  up,  and  reaching  the  other 
end,  disappeared  in  the  ^ir.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
hog,  a  panther,  a  lion  aZid  a  tiger,  were  alternately 
sent  up  the  chain,  and  all  equally  disappeared  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chain.  At  last  they  took  down  the 
chain,  put  it  into  a  bag,  no  one  ever  discovering  in 
what  way  the  difteretit  animals  were  made  to  vanish 
ntothe  air  in  the  mysterious  manner  above  describ- 
This,  1  may  venture  to  affirm,  was'  beyond 
measure  strange  and  surprising." 


A  Roman  being  about  to  repudiate  his  wife,  a- 
mongst  a  variety  of  other  questions  from  her  enraged 
kinsmen,  was  asked,  "Is  not  your  wife  a  sensible 
woman .'  Is  she  not  handsome  ?  Has  she  not  borne 
you  five  children  ?"— In  answer  to  all  which  quas- 
tioQs,  slipping  off  his  shoe,  he  held  it  up,  and  iater° 
rogating  them  in  his  turn,  "  Is  Mot  this  shoe," 
said  hr,  "  a  very  haadiome  one  ?     Is  it  not  quite 


Nature  and  Art. — In  the  following  sentence  are 
very  forcibly  depicted  the  causes,  from  which  many 
of  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the  more  opulent  classes 
in  society  derive  their  origin.  After  noticing  the 
extreme  susceptibility  of  (heir  systems  to  the  influ- 
ence of  external  agents,  the  author  adds  : 

"  All  this  is  the  work  of  art ;  nature  is  more  inde- 
pendent of  external  circumstances.  Nature  is  in- 
trepid, hardy  and  adventurous  ;  but  it  is  the  practice 
to  spoil  her  with  indulgences,  from  the  moment  w« 
come  into  the  world.  A  soft  dress,  and  soft  cradle, 
begin  our  education  in  luxurifls,  and  we  do  not  grow 
more  manly  the  more  we  are  gra'i.'ied  :  on  the  con- 
trary, our  feet  must  be  wrapped  in  wool  and  silk  ;  we 
must  tread  upon  carpets  ;  breathe,  as  it  were,  in  fire; 
avoid  a  storm  which  purifies  the  air,  as  we  would  a 
blast  that  contaminates  it,  and  guarding  every  crev- 
ice from  the  wholesome  breeze,  when  it  is  the  most 
elastic  and  bracing,  lie  down  upon  a  bed  of  feathers, 
which  relaxes  the  system  more  than  a  night's  lodg- 
ing upon  flint  stones." 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Colman,  Mr  Amos  F.  Smith,  to  Miss  Martha  H.  Dwi  - 
nell. 

On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  WilViams, 
Mr.  John  Campbell,  to  Miss  Mary  Yell.  Mr  Joseph 
Walden,  to  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Walden— all  of  Salem\ 

By  Rev  Mr  Willis,  Mr  George  W.  Pew,  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Babbage. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Capt  Elijah  Fuller,  to  Miss 
Harriet  Symonds. 

Yesterday  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr  Upham,  Mr  Na- 
thaniel Silsbee,  jr.  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  C.  Devereux, 
daughtei  of  Humphrey  Devereux,  Esq. 

In  Lynn,  by  Rev  Mr  Rockwood,  Mr  John  Gil- 
patrick,  of  Augusta,  Me.  to  Miss  Ann  Collins,  of 
Lynn 

At  Ipswich,  by  Rev  Mr  Kimball,  Mr  Isaac  Choate, 
Kendall,  of  Newyork,  merchant,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rogers,  of  Ipswirh 

At  Boston,  Mr  Henry  L.  Devereux,  formerly  of 
this  town,  to  Miss  Hannah  N.  Emerson. 

In  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Stone,  Mr  Jeremiah 
Soper,  to  Miss  Sally  Allen. 

In  Squam  Parish,  by  Rov.  Mr  Leonard,  Mr  A- 
braham  Robinson  to  Miss  Nancy  Griffin. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  yestwday,  Capt  Jehn  Green,  aged 
76. — Funeral  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock, 
from  his  late  residence  in  Beckford  street. 

At  Marblehead,  Miss  Ruth  Barker,  aged  90.  Mrs 
Susan  Strong,  aged  60,  wife  of  Mr  William 
Strong,  and  aaughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Bessom. 
In  Hamilton,  Mr  Job  Smith,  aged  70. 


1,  age 

In  Boston,  Mrs  Mary  Stacy,  of  Gloucester,  aged 
84. 

In  Rowley,  on  'Friday  last,  Mr.  Dudlby  Stick- 
NEY,  late  a  resident  in  Danvers,  aged  31.  Of  Mr. 
Stickney,  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  as  a  faithful,  a- 
ble  and  popular  teacher  ;  as  an  ardent,  trust- worthy 
and  judicious  friend;  as  a  devoted,  intelligent  and 
amiable  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  short,  as  a  dili- 
gent, and  successful  student  in  practical  science, 
morals  and  religion,  few  persons  deservedly  held  a 
higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  who  now  deeply  deplore  his  early  remo- 
val. 

How  glorious  now,  with  vision  purified 

At  the  Essentiil  Truth,  entirely  free 

From  error,  he,  investigating  still — 

From  world  to  world,  at  pleasure  roves,  on  wia£ 

Of  golden  ray  upborne  ;  or,  at  the  feet 

Of  heaven'^  most  ancient  aages,  sitting,  heard 

New  wouders  of  tb"  vondl«W(  WMks  of  God. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


TMK  FOUJVT. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANV. 

 A  solemn  day  ! 

An  all-discovering  hour,  will  seek  thee  out, 

O  thou  unsparing  Slanderer  1  

In  that  dread  moment,  when  the  golden  trump 
Shall  startle  millions  from  their  long  repose  ; 
When  all  thy  victims  round  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stand  in  their  purity  : — then,  then  alas  1 
How  will  thy  conscience  tremble  at  the  sound 
Which  calls  thy  presence  to  the  court  of  Heaven  ? 
The  court  of  Heaven  !    Ah,  thou  canst  not  there 
Hold  dark  communion  with  associates  vile, 
Whose  very  breath  has  now  a  power  to  shade 
The  brightest  character  that  Earth  can  boast. — 

The  hour  has  come — and  who,  alas  !  shall  plead 
In  pity  for  thee,  thou  polluted  Slanderer  ! 
Thou  canst  not  call  upon  the  generous  youth 
Whose  early  fame  by  thee  has  suffer'd  death  ; 
Nor  canst  thou  hope  assistance  from  the  fair 
And  artless  maiden,  who  conceal'd  no  fault, 
And  wore  no  garb  but  innocence  and  virtue. 
O  the  remembrance  of  those  injured  ones — 
How  will  it  smite  thee,  in  the  hour  of  doom  ! 
Wast  thou  not  warn'd  ?    Is't  not  enough  for  thee, 
Thatyoulh  and  innocence,  by  thee  o'ercast, 
Have  Bcorn'd  suspicions  which  the  world  might 
glance, 

And  died,  in  pity  to  an  injured  lame  ' 
le't  not  enough,  that  thou  may's  daily  look 
On  wasted  forma,  and  cheeks  in  palest  dress  ; 
On  eyes  uprais'd  not,  lips  that  never  smile. 
And  aching  bosoms — all  thy  cruel  work  ? 

M.  Louisa. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

DREAMS. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  early  youth. 

And  it  never  comes  again  ; 
'Tis  a  vision  of  light,  of  life,  and  truth, 

That  flits  across  the  brain  : 
And  love  is  the  theme  of  that  early  dream, 

So  wild,  so  warm,  so  new, 
That  in  all  our  after  years  1  deem, 

That  early  dream  we  rue. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  maturer  years, 

More  turbulent  by  far  ; 
Tis  a  vision  of  blood,  and  of  woman's  tears, 

For  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  war: 
And  we  toil  in  the  fi^ld  of  danger  and  death, 

And  shout  in  battle  arra}'. 
Till  we  find  that  fame  is  a  bodyless  breath 

That  vanisheth  away. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  hoary  age, 

'Tis  a  vision  of  gold  in  store — 
Of  sums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

To  be  counted  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
And  we  fondly  trust  in  our  glittering  dust, 

As  a  refuge  from  grief  and  pain. 
Till  our  limbs  are  laid  on  that  last  dark  bed. 

Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  vain. 

And  is  it  thus,  from  man's  birth  to  his  grave — 

In  the  path  which  all  are  treading  ? 
Is  there  nought  in  that  long  career,  to  save 

From  remorse  and  self-upbraiding? 
O  yes,  there 's  a  dream  so  pure,  so  bright, 

Thai  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given, 
tlath  bath'd  in  a  sea  of  living  light — 

And  the  theme  of  that  dream  ia — Heaven. 


STANZAS. 

The  voice  of  Autumn  !  earth  receives 

The  summons  of  decay  ; 
Rustling  around,  the  yellow  leaves 

Bestrew  the  wanderer's  way. 
No  bloom  or  balm  to  cheer  the  hours; 

The  blithe  bird  sings  no  more  ; 
Hoarse  brawls  the  stream  in  forest  bowers, 

That  muimured  sweet  before. 
Through  the  black  woodland,  dim  and  pale 

The  dying  hills  appear  ; 
And  hark  !  the  moaning  night-winds  wail 

The  requiem  of  the  year  ! 
Hearts  !  where  misfortune  has  effac'd 

The  sunrise  dreams  of  youth  ; 
And  cold  experience  truly  traced, 

"  Earth  is  no  home  for  truth  ;" 
Fame,  friendship,  pleasure — vainly  bought — 

Love,  wasted  to  a  sigh — 
Dark  night  descending — ere  ye  thought 

The  gentle  evening  nigh  : 
What  hope  remains.'  "  lone  Autumn's  smile, 

To  mourners  kindly  given — 
Wasted  on  changing  earth  awhile — 

Beams  from  unchanging  heaven." 

«  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES.'* 

The  merry,  merry  Autumn  winds, 

Again  are  sweeping  free'. 
But  1  am  sad — for  things  are  not 

As  once  they  used  to  be. 
When  all  the  girk  wore  homespun  gowns, 

And  shoes  with  leather  strings, 
And  never  thought  of  bishop's  sleeves, 

And  such  outrageous  things. 

Old  father  Time  ha'nt  changed  a  whit,. 

Since  1  was  five  years  old, 
His  Autumn  coil  is  still  the  same — 

A  crimson  mixed  with  gold  ; 
He  whistles  just  the  same  old  tune 

That  he  did  years  ago, 
And  he  is  quite  as  merry  now, 

As  he  was  then,  1  know. 

I  used  to  love  to  spend  a  day 

Among  the  forest  trees. 
When  chesnuts,  by  the  bushel,  fell 

With  every  passing  breez«  ; 
I  reach'd  my  home  at  supper  time, 

With  bag  and  basket  full, 
And  found  the  mug  of  cider  there, 

For  me  to  "  take  a  pull." 

And  there  were  pleasant  time,s  at  night 

In  very  frosty  weather, 
When  we  before  the  blazing  fire 

Were  seated  all  together ; 
The  women  with  their  "  knitting  work," 

The  boys  with  each  a  book. 
The  dog  asleep  upon  the  hearth. 

And  puss  within  the  nook. 

But  now  I  spend  my  autumn  nights 

Beside  my  fire  alone, 
1  hear  no'more  the  hearty  laugh 

At  jokes  in  "  banter"  thrown; 
I  gaze  into  my  Lehigh  fire. 

And  picture  old  times  there — 
Then  wake,  and  find  the  scene  is  but 

A  castle  in  the  air. 

O  how  1  long  for  those  good  times 

That  once  1  used  to  know. 
When  I  wore  "neck-cloths"  without  starch. 

And  tied  them  in  a  bow — 
For  every  thing  1  know  is  changed 

In  name,  if  not  in  look, 
Excepting  Time— the  Testament — 

And  Webster's  SptUing-Book.  Obkd. 


POR  THE  MISCELLANT, 

"Disappointment  is  the  lot  of  allJ'' 
Ho  w  vain  the  hopes  that  mortals  cherish, 

That  happiness  is  found  on  earth — 
The  fondest  expectations  perish 

Poor  plants  of  a  terrestrial  birth. 

Alas  !  how  oft  the  blissful  morrow  ; 

Bright  to  th'  expecting  mind  of  youth, 
Has  prov'd  a  day  of  heart-felt  sorrow — 

They've  found  my  mournful  motto — truth- 

Pale  disappointment  lurks  around  us  ; 

Where'er  we  go,  her  steps  shall  lead; 
She  cuts  the  tenderest  ties  that  bind  us, 

Then  leaves  the  severed  heart  to  bleed. 

And  is  there  nothing  that  will  carry 
Some  comfort  to  the  wounded  heart  ^ 

Are  there  no  sources  for  the  weary. 
Which  lasting  pleasures  will  impart 

There  is  one  spring,  forever  flowing, 
Freely  for  all  who  seek  its  stream — 

'Tia  found  in  Jesus — precious  healing  ! 
'Tis  dying  love — oh  !  glorious  theme  ! 

OLD  AGE.  BY  H.  NEELE. 

Old  Age  is  honorable.    The  spirit  seems 
Already  on  its  flight  to  brighter  worlds  ; 
And  that  strange  change  which  men  miscall  decaj 
Is  renovated  life.    The  feeble  voice 
With  which  the  soul  attempts  to  speak  its  mean- 
ings. 

Is,  like  the  sky-lark's  note,  heard  faintest  when 
Its  wing  soars  highest ;  and  those  hoary  signs. 
Those  white  and  reverend  locks,  which  move  the 
scorn 

Of  thoughtless  ribalds,  seem  to  me  like  snow 
Upon  an  Alpine  summit — only  proving 
How  near  it  is  to  Heaven. 


To»th-Powder. — Take  sage  and  salt,  of  each  a 
like  quantity,  and  pound  them  together  ;  then  bake 
the  mixture  till  it  be  hard,  and  make  a  fine  powder 
thereof.  Rub  the  teeth  with  this  powder  evenings 
and  mornings,  and  it  will  take  away  all  yellowness. 

Fasting  has  been  frequently  recommended  and 
practised,  as  a  means  of  removing  incipient  diseases, 
anrl  of  restoring  the  body  to  its  customary  healthful 
sensations.  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist, 
used  to  fast  one  day  in  the  week.  Franklin,  for  a 
period,  did  the  same.  Napoleon,  when  he  felt  his 
system  unstrung,  suspended  his  wonted  repast,  and 
took  exercise  on  horseback  The  list  of  distinguish- 
ed names  might,  if  necessary,  be  increased — but  why 
adduce  authority  in  favor  of  a  practice  which  th© 
instinct  ot  the  brute  creation  leads  them  to  adopt, 
whenever  they  are  sick.  Happily  for  them,  they 
have  no  meddling  prompters  in  the  shape  of  well- 
meaning  friends,  to  force  a  stomach  already  loathing 
its  tustomary  food,  to  digest  this  or  that  delicacy — 
soup,  jelly,  custard,  chocolate,  and  the  like. 
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A  TALE. 
From  the  German  of  Kotzobue. 

"  Drive  to  the  Church,"  said  the  Countess  of  Z** 
io  her  coachman,  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage. 
It  was  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  and  the  pious  Emilia 
wished  to  unburden  her  mind  by  confession.    '  A 
yeung  and  amiable  woman,  united  to  the  man  who 
was  the  choice  of  her  "own  heart — adored  by  him — 
already  the  mother  of  a  charming  boy — soon  to  pro- 
duce the  second  pledge  of  nuptial  love — gratefully 
plucking  every  flower  which  joy  scattered  in  her 
path — willingly  fulfilling  every  duty  of  a  faithful 
wife  and  tender  mother — what  can  such  a  woman 
have  to  confess  ?    With  a  heart  devoid  of  guilt,  and 
a  conscience  without  a  blemish,  why  does  slle  visit 
the  chair  of  absolution  ?    What  will  she  sjiy  to  the 
priest,  if  he  require  more  than  the  universal  decla- 
ration— I  am  a  miserable  sinner  ?'     Thus  spoke 
Gustavus  Count  Z***  to  himself,  as  he  was  standing 
at  the  window,  and  heard  Emilia's  direction,  '  drive 
to  the  church.'    '  Shall  I  privately  follow  her,'  c»n- 
linued  he,  in  his  soliloquy.    '  Shall  1  conceal  my- 
«elf  in  the  corner  of  the  church,  and  hear  the  avow- 
al of  my  beloved  sinner      Is  this  curiosity  ?    No,  it 
is  jealousy!    Pshaw!    Well  then,  what  is  it.'  A 
joke,  and  nothing  more.    I  am  her  husband,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  know  her  secrets  as  father 
Anselmo — I  shall  laugh,  and  there  the  matter  will 
end.    He  went — it  was  not  far  to  the  church.  He 
went  into  it  under  the  twilight,  and  approached  tho 
eonfessor's  chair,  as  near  as  possible  without  being 
detected.    He  listened  attentively.    She  spoke  rath- 
er loud.    This  is  the  fragment  of  her  confession,  of 
which  the  unfortunate  husband  lost  not  a  word. 

'  Yes,  reverend  Father,  the  youth's  person  was  so 
lovely  !  for  more  than  six  months  he  daily  passed 
several  hours  in  my  bed-chamber,  and  while  I  was 
at  supper  with  my  husband,  he  escaped  by  means  of 
my  maid,  through  a  private  door.  I  have  alwavs 
concealed  from Tiis  lordship  my  reasons  for  dismiss- 
ing this  girl  from  my  service.' 

Oh  all  ye  husbands  I  whoever  of  you  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  beautiful  wife,  whom  he  loves  with  the 
whole  fulness  of  his  heart,  in  whose  arms  he  care- 
lessly reposes,  let  him  fancy  himself  in  the  situation 
of  the  listening  Count.  His  first  motion  was  with 
his  hand  upon  his  sword — but  the  idea  of  profaning 
the  Almighty's  temple,  and  of  defiling  his  floors  with 
blood,  deterred  him.  He  left  the  church,  to  him  the 
grave  of  his  repose — arrived  without  knowing  how 
at  his  own  house,  and  demanded  horses.  A  light 
post-chaise  was  prepared.  The  Count  left  a  note  for 
his  wife,  in  which  he  very  laconically  informed  her 
that  business  of  impcrtanee  obliged  him  to  visit  his 
•states,  threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  and  fled 
from  the  place. 

Emilia  returned  from  the  temple  with  that  cheer- 
fulness so  peculiar  to  pious  simplicity,  when  it  be- 
lieves it  has  liquidated  all  accounts  with  heaven. — 
Her  husband's  note  surprised  her  much.  He  never 
before  had  left  her  in  so  unaccountable  a  way — with- 
out a  parting  kiss — without  fixing  any  time  for  his 
return — without  even  having  thought  of  the  journey 
two  hours  before. 

These  reflections  made  the  gentle  Emilia  uneasy. 
She  summoned  the  steward,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  spoken  to  the  Count  before  his  departure!  The 
steward  replied,  he  had  seen  him,  but  had  not  spok- 
en to  him.  '  Not  spoken  to  him  !'  exclaimed  Emi- 
lia. *  No  orders,  no  directions,  1  mean,  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  household.'  '  None  whatever,'  said  he. 
'  That  is  strange,'  said  Emilia.  '  Aye,  strange  in- 
deed, my  lady,'  returned  the  steward.  '  1  have 
known  his  lordihip  ever  since  he  was  born.    I  have 


often  had  the  honor  of  carrying  him  in  ray  arms,  but 
I  never  saw  him  as  he  was  to-day.  Twenty  times  he 
was  pleased  to  call  me— twenty  times  1  had  the  hon- 
our of  waiting  on  him;  and  there  1  stood,  but  he 
never  even  looked  on  me.  Once  or  twice  I  took  the 
liberty  of  coUghing,  but  all  in  vain.  His  lordship 
did  nothing  but  bite  his  nails,  and  all  the  while  look- 
ed red  as  my  good  old  master  his  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  when  he  had  swallowed  ^?>e  bottles  of  wine 
after  dinner.  At  last  his  lordship  threw  himself  into 
his  chaise,  without  so  much  as  just  saying  "good-bye 
Thomas,"  as  he  was  before  always  pleased  to  do 
when  he  left  home.'  '  Inexplicable  !'  murmured  E- 
milia.  '  Undoubtedly  some  very  unpleasant  accident 
has  torn  him  from  my  arms.'  Far,  very  far,  was  she 
from  suspecting  the  real  cause. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  pursued  his  journey  day 
and  night.  'Twas  night  within  his  soul,  not  a  ray 
of  hope  there  cast  its  ^transient  twilight.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  he  reached  the  bounds  of 
his  estate.  An  ancient  castle  of  the  ninth  century, 
furnished  with  turrets,  moats,  draw-bridges  and  pal- 
lisades,  just  caught  the  last  beam  of  the  sun,  and  cast 
a  long  shadow  on  the  flowery  meadow. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  young  Count  had  visited 
this,  the  remotest  of  his  estates,  since  he  inherited 
them  from  his  father.  A  steward,  an  old  gardener, 
and  his  wife,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  castle. 
All  three  harbored  not  the  most  distant  expectation 
of  a  visit  from  their  young  master.  They  surround- 
ed him  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  wel- 
comed him  with  a  hearty  good  will ;  but  he  scarcely 
saw  them ;  his  eyes  were  wild  and  gloomy  :  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone. 

The  whole  village  was  in  motion.  The  oldest 
boors  dressed  the;uselve3  in  their  Bun'iay  clothes, 
and  plodded  towards  the  castle,  while  i'lia  bailiff  on 
the  road  studied  a  complimentary  har^mgue,  with 
which  he  purposed  to  surprise  his  LorutAiip. 

At  the  gates  of  the  castle,  however,  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  count  was  fatigued  with  his  journey 
and  would  not  be  seen  by  any  body.  The  good  peo- 
ple returned  sorrowfully  home.  '  The  lord  was  nev- 
er so  high  with  us,'  said  they.  »  Whenever  he  came 
here  to  hunt  and  shoot,  he  always  received  us,  and 
said  good  day  my  lads.  How  goes  on  your  corn 
Mow  are  your  cattle  ?  God  bless  your  good  old  souls.' 

Early  on  the  following  morning.  Count  Z**  ex- 
amined  the  Castle,  searched  into  every  corner,  and 
dived  into  the  lowest  cellar.  At  the  end  of  a  lonely 
gallery  through  which  he  passed,  he  stumbled  against 
an  iron  door,  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  four  turrets  of  the  corners  of  the  castle's  roof. — 
The  door  was  opened  ;  a  loathsome  stench  of  long 
confined  air  burst  through  the  chasm.  He  entered 
— found  naked  walls,  and  some  mouldered  straw. 
For  the  first  time  the  Count's  mouth  was  distended 
to  a  smile,  but  it  was  a  grim  diabolical  smile.  He 
silently  quitted  the  turret,  and  despatched  the  ser- 
vant who  had  accompanied  him,  with  a  note  to  the 
Countess.  In  the  mean  time,  by  his  command,  a  ta- 
ble, a  wooden  chair,  and  a  bundle  of  fresh  straw, 
were  carried  to  the  turret. 

Emilia  received  with  rapture  the  tidings  of  her 
beloved  lord,  whose  embiacs  her  beating  heart  too 
long  had  missed.  With  beauteous  bloom  of  fervent 
desire  upon  her  cheek,  she  opened  the  note  and 
read : 

"  The  bearer  has  orders  to  bring  you  to  me." 

Z. 

Great  was  Emilia's  astonishment  at  the  dry  laco- 
nic style  of  her  husband,  yet  she  made  not  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  to  accompany  the  messenger. 

The  journey  was  extremely  difiicult  to  a  lady^  in 
Emilia's  condition ;  but  she  with  the  impatience  of 


affection,  forgot  her  delicate  situation,  scarce  allow- 
ed herself  a  few  hours  sleep  at  night,  and  on  the 
fourth  evening  arrived  safe  at  the  castle. 

Pier  huaband  awaited  her  within  the  walls  of  the 
dreadful  turret,  seated  on  the  wooden  chair,  and  ru- 
minating on  his  misery.  Emilia  flew  to  ombrase 
him  :  with  his  clenched  fist  he  felled  her  to  the 
earth.  "Heavens!  what  means  this.'"  cried  the 
unfortunate  Countess,  and  crept  upon  the  straw. 

The  Count  spurned  her  from  him.  "Monster,' 
roared  he,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  dreadful  fury,  "  thou 
art  unmasked.  Here  shalt  thou  end  a  life  of  which 
I  have  not  courage  to  deprive  thefe." 

With  these  words  he  forsook  the  wretched  Emilia, 
and  locked  the  door.  Left  to  reflect  in  solitude  up- 
on her  misery  and  innocence,  doomed  with  the  pur- 
est conscience,  to  the  most  cruel  of  punishments, 
Emilia  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  to  that  Be- 
ing who  reads  in  otlr  hearts  as  in  an  open  book,  to 
tear  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  the  bandage  wo- 
ven by  infernal  calumny. 

The  night  crows  shrieked  during  her  prayer,  and 
the  ear  of  inexorable  fate  seemed  deaf  to  the  sighs  of 
suffering  innocence. 

On  the  noon  of  the  succeeding  day^  bread  and  wa- 
ter were  administered  to  her  through  a  hole. 

She  salted  the  bread  with  her  tears,  her  heart  al- 
most broke  with  melancholy — She  had  begged  that 
she  might  be  allowed  writing  materials,  but  they 
were  denied.  By  chance  she  found  in  her  pocket  a 
little  blue  silk  and  a  needle.  She  washed  her  hand- 
kerchief and  sewed  upon  it  these  words  :  "  /  am 
innocent :  save  me  and  our  child." 

She  sent  the  handkerchief  to  her  husband.  The 
deluded  wretch  tore  and  returned  it.  A  burning  tear 
fell  from  Emilia's  eye  upon  it. 

When  the  period  approached  at  which  she  was  to 
be  delivered,  the  old  gardener's  wife  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  ;  and  Emilia,  writhing  on  the  straw, 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  The  first  cry  of  the  child, 
the  first  sound  which  she  heard  within  those  dread- 
ful walls,  for  two  long  months,  alleviated  her  sor- 
rows. She  pressed  the  little  cherub  to  her  fond  ma- 
ternal heart,  and  recommendsd  it  to  the  Almighty, 
She  gazed  at  it — thought  she  saw  it  smile,  and  forgot 
her  misfortunes.  But  alas  !  scarce  had  she  in  some 
degree  regained  her  strength,  when  the  gardener's 
wiie  tore  the  infant  from  her  arms,  and  locked  the 
prison.  "OGodI"  exclaimed  Emilia,  "leave  me 
at  least  my  child."  She  fell  to  the  eaith,  in  a 
swoon,  and  when  she  awoke,  prayed  to  hoaven  for 
death. 

Her  inexorable  husband  would  not  even  see  the 
child.  He  sent  it  to  the  wife  of  a  boor,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  educated  as  an  orphan.  The  gardener's  wife 
quitted  Emilia  two  weeks  after  her  delivery — the 
Coast  returned  to  the  city,  and  the  wretched  victim 
remained  a  prey  to  consummate  misery  more  than 
three  years. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Baron  T  ,  her  brother, 

a  Major  in  the  Brunswick  service,  returned  from  A- 
merica.  He  loved  his  sister  sincerely,  and  Count 
Z***  had  been  the  friend  of  his  early  years.  He 
therefore,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  return,  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  a  few  months,  and  has- 
tened to  embrace  his  relations.  Accustomed  to  see 
his  brother's  house  the  seat  of  pleasure  ;  accustom- 
ed there  to  find  an  entertaining  circle  of  both  sexes 
drawn  together  by  the  Count's  affability  and  hospi- 
tality ;  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  perceive  the 
door  shut,  which  formerly  was  ever  open.  He  ima- 
gined, however,  it  might  be  caused  by  some  little 
excursion  of  pleasure.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
miserable  Swiss  opened  it.  "  Is  your  master  nt 
home.'"  Yes,  replied  the  porter.  "  At  home  !  is 
he .'"  said  the  Baron.    "  Well,  so  much  the  better.' 
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He  entered  :  no  footmn  opened  the  door  ;  no  lady's 
maid  came  tripping  forth  to  meet  him  ;  no  lap-dog 
barked  ;  no  parrot  chattered  ;  all,  all  was  dead  as 
tlie  habitation  of  a  miser.  He  walked  into  the 
Count's  room,  and  found  him  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  Emilia's  picture,  which  hung 
opposite  to  him. 

"  Brother,"  exclaimed  Baron  T  ,  "what  means 

this  .''  Your  house  is  now  no  more  the  same,  and 
you — scarce  can  1  recognize  you.  Where  is  that 
manly  bloom  which  once  adorned  your  cheek  — 
Those  frightful  looks  lorebode  some  frightful  calam- 
ity. Where  is  my  sister.'"  "Ah!"  sighed  the 
Count.  The  baron  started,  and  hastily  demanded, 
"  Is  •he  dead  "To  me  she  is  dead!"  returned 
Gustavus.  "  Explain  yourself,"  said  her  brother. 
"  Alas!"  cried  he,  "  the  grave  of  her  honor  wan  the 
grave  of  my  peace."  Displeasure  lowered  upon  the  . 
Baron's  forehead.  '  Her  honor  !  It  is  impossible  ! 
No;  it  cannot  be.'  '  And  yet  thus  it  is,'  cried  the 
unfortunate  and  deluded  Count.  Sobbing,  and  hard- 
ly able  to  articulate  his  words,  he  related  to  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  to  the  brother  of  his  still  belov- 
ed Emilia,  the  adventure  of  that  hateful  eve  of  All 
Saints,  his  anguish,  his  fury,  his  revenge.  Baron 

T  stood  fixed  in  gloomy,  speechless  meditation, 

shuddering  at  the  conviction  of  his  sister's  infidelity, 
and  in  vain  seeking  any  means  of  vindication. — 
'  Forever  cursed,  tiien,'  cried  he  at  last,  '  be  the 
whole  hypocritical  sex.  What  can  be  the  looks  of 
innocence,  if  Emilia's  was  not Brother,  be  a  man. 
Forget  a  woman  unworthy  of  your  love.  Let  no 
recollection  of  a  faithless  wife  intrude  upon  the  joys 
of  youth  which  beckon  to  you  from  every  side.  You 
have  concealed  this  affair,  you  iiave  thereby  saved 
the  honor  of  my  family,  for  wliich  1  thank  you — and 
now  from  this  moment,  Emilia  is  dead,  her  name 
forever  banished  from  our  conversation.' 

Baron  T  •  kept  his  promise.     The  name  of  the 

Countess  never  fell  from  his  lips  ;  and  though  a  se- 
cret sorrow  likewise  preyed  upon  him ;  although 
the  wasted  form  of  his  once  so  much  lovod  sister  of- 
ten floated  in  his  sight,  yet  he  assumed  a  cheerful 
look,  and  together  v.'ith  his  brother,  rushed  from  one 
vortex  of  dis.sipation  to  another. 

One  day  thev  happened  to  be  sauntering  in  an 
opan  walk  in  tke  city,  where  noblemen  and  beggars, 
and  persons  of  every  description,  promiscuously  pa- 
raded. Suddenly  the  Count  espied  a  priest,  pale, 
emaciated,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  stick. — 
••  Heavens!  "  cried  he — "  see,  that  is  Emilia's  con- 
fessor." Baron  T  started,  looked  fearfully  to- 
wards him,  and  was  silent,      '  Come,  dear  T  ,' 

said  Gustavus  after  a  pause  ;  'let  us  tear  the  wound 
once  more  open.  I  will  address  him.  I  will  prove 
to  hiin  my  acquamtance  with  every  particular.  He 
will  not  acknowledge  any  thing,  but  his  looks  will 
betray  him.' 

Ho  seized  the  Baron's  arm,  and  drew  him  away, 
partly  against  his  wili.  '  Reverend  old  man,'  com- 
menced the  Count,  '  whence  the  sorrow  that  is  por- 
tray ed  on  your  sallow  cheek  'It  is  not  sorrov/, 
niy  lord,"  answered  the  priest  ;  '  1  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  but  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
tiiat  I  should  return  to  this  world.  I  am  better,  and 
by  order  of  the  physician,  have  for  the  first  time  step- 
ped into  the  open  air.'  '  I  congratulate  you,'  said 
the  Count — '  Do  you  know  me.''  'Undoubtedly, 
iny  lord,  1  have  the  hoiier  of  speaking  to  Count  Z'*.' 
'  True,'  replied  he,  '  yon  are  speakiug  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Count  Z"*,  whose  misery  is  to  you  no  se- 
cret.' 'My  lord  I'  stammered  Anselino  ;  'pardon 
me,  I  do  not  understand  you.'  The  Count  cast  a 
look  of  bitter  scorn  at  him  ;  '  You  mean  to  gay  you 
do  not  understand  me!  Have  you  not  been  surpris- 
ed that  during  three  years  you  hav«  not  seen  my 
wife  at  the  chair  of  absolution  ?'  '  No  my  lord,'  re- 
turned the  priest,  '  I  have  not  been  surprised.  She 
hxs  probably  found  a  man  more  worthy  of  her  con- 
fidence ;  it  has  hurt  me,  1  will  not  deny,  for  she  is  a 
noble,  excellent  woman.' 

'  All  in  vain,  sir,  all  is  in  vain,'  said  Gustavus, 
'your  secresy  is  needless.  Know  that  on  the  hate- 
ful eve  of  All  Saints,  1,1  myself,  was  concealed  in 
the  church,  and  heard  the  yile  transaction  wliich 


Emilia  confessed  to  you.  I  know  that  the  lovely  ' 
youth,  for  six  months  daily  visited  curbed  chamber; 
I  know  that  he  each  time  escaped  while  we  were  at 
supper.  You  see,  sir,  I  know  all.  You  have  par- 
doned her  in  the  name  of  God,  but  as  I  hope  for  par- 
don from  God,  1  cannot.' 

Anselmo  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven. — 
'  Almighty  Providence,'  exclaimed  he,  '  now  do  1 
see  why  thou  hast  not  hearkened  to  my  fervent 
prayer,  that  1  might  depart  to  the  habitation  of 
peace  !  Oh  !  my  lord  !  what  hare  you  done  !  your 
wife  is  innocent.  Tou  must  remember  young 
Windham,  the  orphan  whom  you  educated,  and  for 
whom  you  three  years  since  procured  an  office  in 
the  customs.  An  unlawful  amour  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  your  maid  servant,  and  their  meet- 
ings were  in  your  bed-chamber.  Her  ladyship  at 
length  detected  them.  She  dismissed  the  servant 
instantly,  but  concealed  the  whole  from  you,  because 
she  feared  your  hasty  temper,  and  wished  not  to  ru- 
in the  young  man.  To  me  she  discovered  the  whole 
transaction,  because  her  scrupulous  conscience  re- 
proached her  with  the  idea  that  the  girl,  after  her 
dismissal  from  your  service,  might  be  guilty  of  more 
irregularities.' 

As  if  thunderstruck,  tortured,  racked  by  evary 
word  which  fell  from  the  Confessor,  stood  Count 
Z**,  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  He  recollected 
that  young  Windham  had  lately  married  his  wife's 
former  servant,  and  acknowledged  a  child  of  some 
years  old  to  be  his  own.  'The  scales  fell  from  his 
eyes  ;  the  mist  dispersed  ;  he  saw  his  beloved,  suf- 
fering, innocent  Emilia,  and  sunk  senseless  against 
a  tree.  The  Baron,  almost  as  violently  agitated, 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  unable  to  speak.  The 
pious  priest  immediately  gave  a  signal  to  a  hackney 
coachman,  and  conducted  the  brothers  to  the  house 
of  the  Count. 

Scarce  had  Gustavus  recovered  his  faculties,  when 
he  called  aloud  for  horses.  During  the  few  mo- 
ments employed  in  preparing  them,  he  ran  to  and 
fro,  howling  and  wringing  his  hands.  In  vain  did 
the  Baron  and  Anselmo  endeavour  to  console  him  ; 
he  saw  them  not.  The  horses  arrived  at  the  door  ; 
he  rushed  down  the  steps,  threw  himself  upon  one 
of  them,  and  galloped  away  without  looking  behind 
him,  or  asking  whether  his  brother  would  accompa- 
ny him.    JjaroB  T  followed  him.     Away  they 

flew  over  hill  and  dale,  day  and  night,  without  test- 
ing a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary  to  change 
horses.  At  midnight,  after  the  second  day,  they 
knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  castle. 

Emilia,  stretched  on  her  bed  of  straw,  had  just 
startled  from  a  terrific  dream  ;  she  heard  the  noise 
at  the  gates  ;  she  heard  them  opened,  and  again  bar- 
red. Hark!  The  footsteps  of  many  persons  echoed 
through  the  dark  and  lonesome  gallery  which  led 
to  her  prison. — Hark  !  the  key  clinked  on  the  lock 
of  the  iron  deor  ;  the  bolt  was  pushed  aside  ;  the 
door  was  opened — the  glaie  of  twenty  torches  daz- 
zled Emilia's  eyes.  See  !  a  writhing  man  lay  at  her 
feet — She  recognized  her  husband.  See  !  a  weep- 
ing youth  lay  in  her  arms — She  recognized  her 
brother.  Oh  1  who  can  describe  the  raptures  of  a 
guiltless  soul,  whose  innocence  at  length  is  mani- 
fest— of  a  tender  heart,  which  at  once  recovers  all 
that  is  dear  to  it ! 

As  yet  the  Count  was  stretched  upon  the  earth, 
sobbing,  and  asking  whether  she  could  ever  forgive 
him.  She  embraced  him;  attempted  to  raise  him — 
in  vain  ;  he  saw  her  wan,  disfigured  countenance, 
and  buried  his  own  in  dust.  Emilia  at  last  knelt  at 
his  side,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  with  heartfelt  af- 
fection, and  mingled  her  tears  with  his.  Her  bjoth- 
er,  deeply  moved,  surveyed  in  silence  the  affecting 
scene. 

After  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  the  thrice 
happy  people  had  forsaken  the  dreary  dungeon,  E- 
milia  with  lender  anxiety,  and  iu  a  gentle  tone  said 
to  her  liusband, — 'Where  are  luy  children.'  Are 
they  still  alive  .'  It  must  now  be  three  yeari  since  1 
heard  any  thing  of  them.' 

In  repentant  agony  the  Count  again  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  swore  he  was  undeserving  of  her  pardon. 
The  youngest  child,  «  lovely  girt,  wag  immediately 


brought  from  the  boor's  wife.  Emilia  clasped  it  in 
her  arms,  every  maternal  feeling  awoke,  and  for  the 
first  time  tinged  her  pallid  cheeks  again  with  red. 

The  next  morning,  shortly  before  her  departure, 
the  Count  commanded  the  steward  to  destroy  the 
odious  turret,  and  level  it  with  the  earth. 

'  No,'  said  Emilia,  smiling,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  husband's  neck,  '  the  turret  must  remain 
as  it  now  is,  or  where  should  I  have  any  evidence  a- 
gainst  you  .'  These  fallen  cheeks  will  rise  again ; 
these  pallid  lips  will  regain  their  lustre;  but  the 
turret,  let  the  turret  remain  as  it  now  is — let  it  be  a 
warning  to  each  traveller  who  passes  on  this  road, 
never  to  condemn  his  wife  upon  Appearances. 


^r^The  following  melancholy  story,  from  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany, is  founded  on  fact. 

THE  IDIOT  BOY. 

A  stranger's  eye  this  poor  child  ever  caught, 

But  there  was  something  v/hich  they  always  sought, 

Beyond  his  blue  eye  and  his  pensive  smile. 

His  snowy  eheek,  and  lip  that  knew  no  guila. 

A  father's  pride  he  was — a  mother's  joy — 

JVoro  he  is  naught  but  a  poor  idiot  boy ! 

It  was  not  always  so — for  onee,  they  say, 

He  was  unrivalled  at  his  books  and  play ; 

A  few  ccnld  see  the  smiling,  happy  one, 

Ere  four  bright  summers  of  his  life  were  run, 

Without  deep  love  toward  the  curly  head. 

That  shone  in  sport,  and  every  pastime  led! 

He  was  atiny  fellow — and  some  older  one, 

In  careless  gaiety,  or  heedless  fun, 

When  they  were  playing  "hide-and-then-go-ieek," 

Placed  him  within  a  clock — and  not  to  speak 

They  charged  him.    The  clock  door  then  was  elos'd,, 

And  the  scared  child  in  silence  there  repos'd. 

Between  the  tickings  he  could  plainly  hear 

Voices  that  seem'd  to  him  O  very,  very  near. 

And  yet  he  would  not  call — the  clock  struck  four  ! 

They  took  the  poor. boy  out — he  knew  no  more. 

From  that  hour,  after,  he  did  nought  but  mock 

The  solemn  music  of  that  ticking  clock  ; 

And  as  the  sad  Irours  struck  in  slow  review, 

He  with  a  little  wand  would  strike  them  too. 

With  artful  fondness  they  would  try  to  weaa 

His  childish  mem'ry  from  that  fatal  scene; 

But  all  their  care  and  kindness  were  in  vain — 

He  had  forgotten  all  things — e'en  his  name  ! 

AH,  save  the  clock — to  that  his  mind  would  cling, 

As  if  it  were  the  only  precious  thing  : 

He's  like  a  young  vine  torn  from  parent  stem, 

Scorch'd  by  the  sun,  and  tie'er  to  bloom,  again  ; 

And  his  fond  parents  find  no  other  joy 

Than  love  and  pity  for  their  idiot  boy. 


A  curious  exhibition  is  now  attracting  public  notic* 
at  Agen  in  France.  Two  Italians  have  a  number 
of  pigeons,  which  are  placed  in  cages,  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  of  the  same  color  are  placed  together.  By 
dint  of  great  patience  and  perseverance,  they  have 
been  taught  several  feats  of  the  mo^t  varied  nature, 
and  quite  opposed  to  their  ustial  habits.  As  soon  as 
the  cages  are  opened,  the  pigeons  ascend,  mix  toge- 
ther, and  fly  away  ;  but,  on  a  signal,  those  of  the 
same  colour  separate  from  the  rest,  and  fly  together, 
each  flight  entering  the  appropriate  cage.  Carpels 
of  different  colours  are  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
nets  being  spread,  each  flight,  on  a  given  signal, 
goes  to  the  carpet,  or  to  the  next  pointed  out  for  it. 
A  flight  of  pigeons  is  next  let  loose,  and  a  sports- 
man having  fired  over  them,  they  instantly  fly  to 
him  and  enter  his  game  bag.  This  bird,  which  nev- 
er before  has  been  seen  to  mi.^  in  martial  exercises, 
upon  this  occasion  places  itself  before  the  gun  whic  h 
is  about  to  be  fired  at  it,  and  does  not  move  when  it 
is  discharged  ;  it  even  takes  a  lighted  match  in  its 
beak,  and  perches  itself  upon  a  cannon,  \vh^ch  it 
discharges  by  applying  it  to  the  match-hole. 


Robert  Burns. — Being  in  church  one  Sunday, 
and  having  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  seat, '  a 
young  lady  who  perceived  him,  kindly  made  way 
for  him  in  her  pew.  The  text  was  upon  the  terrors 
of  the  gospel,  as  denounced  against  siuner* — v> 
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prove  which  the  pieacher  referred  to  several  passa- 
ges of  Bcripture,  to  all  of  which  the  lady  seemed  very- 
attentive,  but  somewhat  agitated.  Burns,  on  per- 
ceiving this,  wrote  with  his  pencil  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  his  Bible,  the  following  lines  : 

"Fair  maid,  yoa  need  not  take  the  hint,- 

Nor  idle  tests  pursue  ; 
'Twas  only  sinners  that  he  meant — 
Not  angels  such  as  you."  Scotsman. 

's'a  £  E  M  : 
tuesday  noon,  november  17j  1829. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANy. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Jf  you  deem  the  following  lines  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Miscellany,  it  would  gratify  the  author 
to  see  them  there. 

Yoi  eloquence  the  soul — song  charms  the  sense." 

ParadiGe  Lost,  Book  II.  556. 

Jt  is  not  true.    There's  more  in  song 
Than  strikes  the  listening  ear  ; 
"VVitness  the  sad  and  pensive  look, 
The  downcast  eye,  the  tear, 
Which  o'er  the  cheek  in  silence  steals, 
When  mournful  notes  are  heard — 
It  is  not  sense  alone  that's  charm'd, 
The  soul  itself  is  stirr'd. 

Witness  the  look  of  sweet  delight, 
The  glad  and  laughing  eye, 
The  sunshine  of  the  countenance, 
,      When  notes  thrill  merrily. 

The  mind — the  mind  is  here  engag'd — 
Dull  sense  has  naught  to  do, 
But  be  the  vehicle  of  sound! —  • 
Oh  no — it  is  not  true. 

1  do  not  imagine  that  Milton  really  believed  what 
his  words,  which  I  have  made  my  motto,  denote.  He 
frequently  shows  that  he  considered  the  delight  re- 
ceived from  music,  to  be  neara-kin  to  our  intellectu- 
al enjoyments.  Perhaps,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  the  greatest  of  men,  this  sentiment  dropt  from 
him  inadvertently.  However  it  may  be,  the  line 
struck  me  forcibly  when  I  read  it,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  preceding  stanzas.  W. 


From  the  Masonic  Mirror, 

HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  something  like  good  sense  in 
the  maxims  given  relative  to  the  treatment  that 
husbands  and  wives  should  observe  towards  each 
other.  In  nearly  all  the  sage  sayings,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  wife  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  domestic  uten- 
sil, a  kind  of  dependent,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
comb  the  children's  heads,  (taking  care  not  to  comb 
her  husband's)  eook  the  dinner  to  a  turn  for  his  sur- 
ly lordship,  receive  him  with  smiles,  though  he  is 
ever  «o  crabbed,  and  make  a  low  courtesy  and  a 
"  thank  you  Sir,"  if  he  condescends  to  give  her  a 
look  that  would  not  sour  more  cream  than  a  thunder 
gu»t.  The  gentleman  has  nothing  to  do  but  fold 
his  arms,  and  suffer  his  wife  to  busy  lierself  in  pleas- 
ing him.  He  is  to  kick  over  the  mop  pail  when  he 
pleases,  upset  the  tea-table  when  it  suits  his  humor, 
keep  his  wife  up  all  night  to  receive  him  with  smiles, 
when  he  comes  staggering  home  from  his  clubs,  and 
the  poor  lady  is  to  take  all  the  blame  of  his  being  a 
disagreeable,  di»contented,  mulish  "fellow,  if  after  all 
her  patience  she  cannot  succeed  in  making  any 
thing  of  him. 


It  is  high  time  this  Turkish  doctrine  was  exploded. 
The  husband  has  duties  to  perform  to  make  home 
agreeable,  as  well  as  the  wife.  He  should  consult 
her  happiness  quite  as  much  as  she  does  his,  and 
make  as  many  sacrifices  in  her  behalf.  It  is  true  the 
husband  often  requires  to  be  humored,  to  prevent 
him  from  acting  the  brute,  because  there  are  an  hun- 
dred good  wives,  where  there  is  one  good  husband  ; 
and  a  sensible  woman,  if  she  be  cursed  with  such  a 
yoke  fellow,  will  strive,  for  her  own  sake,  and  that 
of  her  children,  to  soften  down  his  asperities.  But 
we  like  not  this  doctrine,  which  imposes  the  whole 
task  of  making  home  happy,  upon  the  female.  It 
seems  to  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  husband  who 
makes  no  eifort  to  perform  his  part,  and  to  furnish 
him  an  apology  for  indulging  in  ill  temper,  aEd  then 
blaming  his  wife  for  not  making  him  good  natured. 

In  the  following,  from  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  we  find 
some  advice  on  this  topic,  in  exact  accordance  with 
our  own  views. 

RULES  FOR  HUSBANDS. 

1.  A  good  husband  will  always  regard  his  wife 
as  his  equal,  treat  her  with  kindness,  respect  and  at- 
tention, and  never  address  her  with  an  air  of  author- 
ity, as  if  she  were,  as  some  husbands  appear  to  regard 
their  wives,  a  mere  house-keeper. 

2.  He  will  never  interfere  in  her  dornestic  con- 
cerns, hiring  servants,  <fcc. 

3.  He  will  always  keep  her  liberally  supplied 
with  money  for  furnishing  his  table  in  a  style  pro- 
portioned to  his  means,  and  for  the  purchase  of  dress 
suitable  to  her  station  in  life. 

4.  He  will  cheerfully  and  promptly  comply  with 
all  her  reasonable  requests,  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out loss,  or  great  inconvenience. 

5.  He  will  never  allow  himself  to  lose  his  temper 
towards  her,  by  indifferent  cookery,  or  irregularity 
in  the  hours  of  meals,  or  any  other  mismanagement 
of  her  servants,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  ifiaking 
them  do  their  duty. 

6.  If  she  have  prudence  and  good  sense,  he  will 
consult  her  on  all  great  operations  involving  the  risk 
of  ruin,  or  serious  injury  in  cases  of  failure.  Many 
a  man  has  been  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  his  wife.  Many  a  foolish  husband  has  most 
seriously  injured  himself  and  family  by  the  rejection 
of  the  advice  of  his  wife,  fearing  lest  if  he  followed 
it,  he  would  be  regarded  as  ruled  by  her.  A  hus- 
band can  never  procure  a  counsellor  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  welfare  than  his  wife. 

7.  If  distressed,  or  embarrassed  in  his  circurn- 
stances,  he  will  communicate  his  situation  to  her 
with  candor,  that  she  may  bear  his  difficulties  in  her 
mind,  in  her  expenditures.  Women,  sometimes, 
believing  their  husbands'  circumstances  to  be  far 
better  than  they  really  are,  expend  money  which 
cannot  well  be  afforded,  and  which,  if  they  knew 
their  real  situation,  they  would  shrink  from  expend- 
ing. 

RULES  FOR  WIVES. 

1.  A  good  wife  will  always  receive  her  husband 
with  spnilea — leave  nothing  undone  to  reader  home 
agleeable — and  gratefully  reciprocate  his  kindness 
and  attention. 

2.  She  will  study  to  discover  mean*  to  gratify  his 
inclinations, in  regard  to  food  and  cookery;  in  the 
management  of  her  family ;  in  her  dress,  manners 
and  deportment. 

3.  She  will  never  attempt  to  rule,  or  appear  to 
rule,  her  husband.  Such  conduct  degrades  hus- 
bands, at}d  wives  always  partake  largely  of  the  deg- 
radation of  their  husbands. 

4.  She  will  in  every  thing  reasonable  comply 
with  his  wishes — and  as  far  as  possible,  anticipate 
them. 

5.  She  will  avoid  all  altercations,  or  arguments 
leading  to  ill  humor — and  more  especially  before 
company. 


6.  She  will  never  attempt  to  interfere  in  his  busi- 
ness, unless  he  ask  her  advice  or  council,  and  will 
never  attempt  to  control  him  in  the  management 
ofit. 

Should  a  difTerence  arise  between  husband  and 
wife,  the  contest  ought  to  be,  not  who  will  display 
the  most  spirit,  but  who  will  make  the  first  advan- 
ces. There  is  scarcely  a  more  prolific  source  of  un- 
happiness  in  the  married  state  than  this  '  spirit,' — 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  pride  and  want  of  feel- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  whole  art  of  happiness  in  the  married 
slate,  might  be  compressed  in  these  two  maxims — 
"  Bear  and  forbear" — and  "  let  the  husband  treat  his 
wife,  and  the  wife  treat  her  husband,  with  as  much 
respect  and  attention  as  he  would  a  strange  lady,  and 
she  would  a  strange  gentleman." 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev  Mi. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Increase  Sumner  Hill,  to  Miss  Mary 
S.  Perkins. 

In  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Thomas 
R.  Woodfine  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Mullet;  Mr.  John 
S.  Brimblecom  to  Miss  Eliza'<F.  Downing. 

In  Hamilton,  by  Rev  Mr  Felt,  Mr  Robert  Dodge 
to  Miss  Hannah  Boyce. 

At  Lynn,  Mr  Ambrose  G.  Paine,  to  Miss  Lydia 
W.  Hallowell. 

In  Andover,  Mr  Anthony  Ingraham,  of  Roch- 
dale, England,  to  Miss  Nancy  Holt.  Mr  Edward 
Clegg,  of  Millrow,  England,  to  Miss  Mary  Holt, 
Mr  Charles  Russell,  to  Miss  Eliza  B.  Abbot.  Mr. 
Andrew  Moors,  to  Miss  Abiah  Lovejoy.  Mr  Stephen 
Frye,  to  Miss  Mary  George.  Mr  Cyrus  Frye,  to 
Miss  Phebe  Fox.  Mr  Thomas  H.  Kimball,  to  Miss 
Derairas  Gleason.  Mr  William  Poor,  to  Miss  Han- 
nah White. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  jun.  to  Miss 
Eliza  Norwood.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Foster,  to  M\ss 
Lucy  O.  Rowe.  Mr.  Wm.  Stillman,  to  Miss  Judith 
Allen. 

In  Dracat,  Mr  Jacob  B.  Gage,  of  Andover,to  Miss 
Susan  Goodrich,  of  Dracat. 

In  Cavendish  Vt.  Mr  Asa  H.  Brown,  of  Ando- 
ver, Mass.Jto  Miss  Amanda  Parker,  of  Cavendish. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr  Gilbert  Chad- 
wick,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

On  Saturday  night,  Frances,  youngest  child  of 
Rev.  William  Williams,  aged  20  mo. 

In  Beverly,  Mr.  James  Hill,  aged  40.  Mrs.  Jew- 
ett,  wife  of  Mr.  Leander  Jewett,  aged  18. 

At  Beverly, Mr  John  Givings,  aged  39. 

At  Danvers,  Miss  Sally  Webb,  aged  22. 

Mrs-  Lucy  W.  Parker,  aged  28,  wife  of  Mr.  Gil- 
man  Parker. 

In  Danver.si,  (New-Mills,)  Miss  Mary  F.  Put- 
nam, daugiiler  of'  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Putnam, 
aged  27. 

At  Lynn,  Mr  Joseph  Fuller,  aged  ^82.  Mr  Phin- 
eas  Eames,  aged  63. 

At  Boston,  on  Saturday,  of  •onsumption,  Gerry 
Fairbanks,  Esq.  aged  50. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Robert  B.  G.  Williams.  A  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University. 

In  Gloucester,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Smith,  aged  5-j. 

In  Brighton,  on  Saturday,  Dea.  Thomas  Hovey, 
of  Newton,  aged  63.  His  death  was  ocasioned  by 
the  wheel  of  a  v/agon  passing  over  his  neck.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  fell  from  the  tongue  of  his  wag- 
on while  asleep. 

In  Dedhfim,  on  Monday  last,'^Mr.  Moses  Gould, 
aged  73. 

In  Provincetown,  on  the  27th  ult.  while  on  a  visit 
for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  Rev.  E.  Kibby,  Mrs. 
Catharine  Ireson,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ireson,  of 
Lynn,  aged  53. 
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THE  FOTJJVT, 

From  the  Boston  Statesman. 

TO  H  ,  ON  HER  BIRTH  DAY. 

November  12. 
November's  leaf  again  is  here, 

November's  cloud  is  gray, 
November's  wintry  winds  are  here — 

Old  Time  keeps  on  his  way: 
His  foot  prints  may  be  seen  upon 

The  valley  and  the  hill — 
On  all  his  triumph  hath  been  won, 
But  thou  art  blooming  still. 

Thy  brow  hath  not  an  added  line, 

Thine  eye  no  sadder  shade; 
Thy  forehead  still  is  beautiful 

With  its  contrasted  braid; 
And  freely  now  thy  moments  pass, 

Thy  tone  and  spirit  free, 
Are  fresh  as  if  his  fleeting  glass 

Had  told  no  sands  for  thee. 

Ar.d  thou  wert  still  the  "fsstal  quean," 

And  "fancy  free"  glid'st  on, 
As  loves  were  but  the  waves  of  life 

And  thou  the  floating  swan^ 
Still  rising  as  thou  comest  by. 

Their  crests  about  thee  play. 
But,  buoyant  still,  thou  breakest  them 

And  passest  on  thy  way. 

How  strange  it  is  that  there  may  be 

In  this  decaying  scene 
A  temper,  like  the  Eastern  tree. 

Forever  fresh  and  green. 
Oh  more  than  immorality, 

When  others  share  the  lot. 
Is  power  to  live  'mid  perishing  things 

And  change  and  perish  not. 

For  on  tha  lustre  of  that  eye 

No  common  change  can  come, 
And  that  rich  tone  of  eloquence 

Can  but  in  death  be  dumb. 
Tlie  fam'd  elixir  fabled  once 

May  now  be  told  for  truth, 
Since  mind  enamels  on  the  brow 

Its  own  eternal  youth! 

Farewell !  the  bard  has  pour'd  his  lay 

Once  more  upon  thine  ear. 
He  passes  on  his  lonely  way, — 

Tliou  on  thy  bright  career; 
His  strain  a  moment  may  have  wil'd 

As  may  tlie  bird's  in  June — 
As  simple  and  as  brief  as  his — 

And  be  forgot  as  soon  ! 


From  Blackwood'a  Magazine. 

A  DIRGE. 

The  stars  that  shine  o'er  day's  decline,  may  tell  the 
hour  of  love. 

The  balmy  whispers  in  the  leaves,  the  golden  moon 
above  ; 

But  vain  the  hour  of  softest  power ;  the  noon  is  dark 
to  thee, 

My  sister  and  my  faithful  one  '.  And  oh  !  her  death 
to  me  ! 


In  sickness,  aye,  I  cried  for  her — her  beauty  and  her 
kiss ; 

To  her  my  soul  was  loth  to  leave  so  fair  a  world  as 
this ; 

And  glad  was  I  when  day's  soft  gold  again  upon  me 
fell. 

And  the  sweetest  voice  in  all  the  world  said,  "Bro- 
ther, art  thou  well .'" 

She  led  me  where  the  voice  of  streams  the  leafy  for- 
est fills; 

She  led  me  where  the  white  sheep  go  o'er  the  shi- 
ning turfy  hills ; 

And  when  the  gleam  upon  me  fell,  O,  she,  the  fair- 
est beam. 

Led  forth  with  silver  leading  strings,  my  soul  from 
darksome  dream. 

Now  sailing  by,  the  butterfly  may  through  the  lat- 
tice peer. 

To  tell  tlie  prime  of  summer-time,  the  glory  of  the 
year  ; 

But  ne'er  for  her  ; — to  death  her  eyes  have  given  up 
their  trust. 

And  1  cannot  reach  her  in  the  grave,  to  clear  them 
from  the  dust. 

But  in  the  skies  her  pearly  eyes  the  mother-maid 
hath  kissed. 

And  she  hath  dipp'd  her  sainted  foot  in  the  sunshine 

of  the  bless'd. 
Eternal  peace  hdr  ashes  keep,  who  loved  me  thro' 

the  past, 

And  may  good  Christ  my  spirit  take,  to  be  with  hers 
at  last. 


From  the  Tranton  Emporium. 

EASIER  COAXED  THAN  DRIVEN. 

When  I  made  my  last  visit  to  Applebury,  1  put  off 
going  to  see  my  old  friend  Luke  Thornbury,  and  for 
the  best  reason  in  the  world.  Luke  and  his  wife 
used  to  quarrel  the  live-long  day,  and  it  is'nt  very 
pleasant  you  know  to  visit  where  '  1  won  t,  my  dear,' 
and  '  I'll  see  you  hang'd  first,  my  love,'  make  half 
the  conversation.  But  Luke  and  I  had  always  been 
on  the  best  terms,  and  for  that  matter,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
bury  and  I  were  never  at  variance. 

So  one  fine  afternoon,  I  rapped  at  the  front  door  o 
the  new  house.  And  now  while  they  are  coming  to 
open  the  door,  I'll  take  time  to  tell  you  that  every 
thing  around  it  wore  another  appearance  than  when 
I  was  last  at  the  farm.  The  garden  fences  were 
painted  white — and  the  side  walks  ornamented  with 
a  row  of  trees.  In  the  little  yard,  in  front  of  the 
house,  the  jose  and  the  snow  ball  trees,  scattering 
iheir  leafy  honors  to  the  frosts  of  autumn,  indicated 
from  the  neatness  with  which  they  were  trimmed, 
that  the  mind  of  the  mistress  was  enough  at  ease  to 
attend  to  such  interesting  trifles.  And  the  old  house 
dog  came  wagging  his  tail  around  me,  telling  me  as 
plain  as  he  could  tell,  '  you  are  welcome.'  The  nice 
observer  need  not  be  told  of  such  things.  '  Walk 
in.'  My  good  old  friend  that  moment  met  me.  In- 
stead of  that  lean,  half  starved,  hen-pecked  looking 
fellow  he  seemed  ten  years  ago — why  sir,  he  was  as 
ruddy  and  fat  as  a  turtle  fed  alderman.  He  gave  me 
that  sort  of  cordial  reception,  which  told  rather  by 
the  eye,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  than  by  words, 
that  I  was  welcome.  And  Mrs.  Thornbury,  too, 
seemed  delighted  to  see  me. 

What  an  alteration  !  his  wife  was  as  happy  a  look- 
ing woman  as  1  had  seen  in  all  Applebury.  They 
both,  I  could  perceive,  remarked  my  surprise  at  the 
perfect  accordance  of  opinion  and  harmony  of  action 
in  the  house.  After  tea  the  squire  invited  me  to 
take  a  walk,  and  see  his  new  flock  of  Merinoee. — 
While  together,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the 
matter.  You  seem,  said  he  smiling,  a  little  surpri- 
aed  at  the  harmony  which  prevails  between  myself 
and  Mrs,  Thornbury.  Family  affairs  1  do  not  often 
make  a  subject  of  conversation,  but  as  you  were  one 
of  my  earliest  friends,  and  used  to  sympathise  with 
me  in  the  misery  of  having  a  cross  partner^  it  is  due 


to  you  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  alteration."  I 
told  him  1  was  pleased  to  see  the  happy  change,  and 
could  not  but  be  interested  to  know  the  cause. 

'  When  Jane  and  I  married,'  said  he,  '  1  knew  she 
possessed.  With  a  good  share  of  understanding,  a  high 
spirit.  I  determined  to  be  master  at  home,  and  I 
look  high  ground,  resolved  to  enforce  obedience 
whenever  it  should  be  refused,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  command  nothing  in  which  1  had  not 
a  right  to  be  obeyed.  If  my  wife  interfered,  or  in- 
terposed her  opinion,  my  pride  took  alarm  lest  she 
should  wear  the  breeches,  and  1  would  have  things 
to  suit  myself.  Jane  grew  cross  and  severe.  1  be- 
came morose  and  testy.  For  some  time  our  life  was 
miserable — my  affairs  began  to  get  into  disorder  ; — 
she  neglected  the  things  in  the  house,  and  1  every 
thing  out  of  doors.  Things  all  tended  to  an  opea 
rupture,  and  we  resolved  at  length  to  pait.  To  part  I 
— It  was  a  dreadful  thought — She  was  the  mother  of 
my  children  ;  she  had  good  sense — knew  how  to  be  a 
good  housewife,  and  I  could  not  allege  any  greater 
offence  against  her,  than  that  she  would  not  submit 
to  my  government.  Many  a  time  in  our  quarrels  slie 
used  to  tell  me,  "  Easier  coaxed  than  driven."  The 
thought  stfuck  me  that  before  we  parted,  /  would 
alter  my  plan  of  management  I  became  the  best  na- 
tured  and  politest  husband  in  the  world.  What  a 
metamorphose.  Jenny,'  said  he,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  '  Jenny  became  the  best  jiatured  and 
most  complying  wife  in  Applebury.  I  took  her  ad- 
vice in  every  matter — she  always  advised  me  just  as 
I  wished.  If  I  got  a  nice  peach  from  home,  I  always 
saved  it  for  her.  She  requited  my  attention  with 
four-fold  kindness.  If  she  was  ill,  I  was  unremit- 
ting in  my  attentions.  If  I  was  sick,  no  angel  could 
be  kinder.  In  fine,'  said  my  friend,  '  1  became  in 
truth  a  good  husband — and  tiaat  is  the  secret  that  has 
wrouglit  such  change  in  my  wife  ;  and  1  do  veiily 
believe  if  other  husbands  would  only  remember  that 
a  woman  is  '  easier  coaxed  than  driven,'  there  would 
be  infinitely  more  happiness  in  the  married  state.' 

A  PROFITABLE  WIFE. 
A  Clergyman  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  having 
married  a  couple,  who  were  strangers,  found  on  op  - 
ening a,  piece  of  brown  paper,  which  was  inclosed 
in  the  certificate,  one  bright  cent.  A  few  monthr 
after,while  walking  in  the  street,a  stranger  accosted 
him,  with  the  question,  "do  you  know  me,  sir.-"' 
"I  do  not,"  was  the  reply.  "Do  not.'  why  eir  you 
married  me."  "Quite  probable,"  replied  the  cler- 
gyman— "but  I  so  frequently  marry  strangers,  that 
it  is  difficult  afterward  always  to  recognize  them." 
'One  circumstance,'  said  the  stranger,  'which  I  will 
relate,  will  recal  me  to  your  [recollection.  Do 
you  not  remember  finding  a  bright  cent  in  a  certifi- 
cate which  was  handed  you  before  marrying  * 
couple?'  'I  do,'  said  the  minister.  '1  was  the  man! 
when  I  was  married,  I  knew  not  whether  my  wife 
should  or  should  not  be  of  value,  and  concluded 
that  if  she  should  not,  your  service  for  me  was  of 
little  value.  After  our  marriage,  1  took  lodgings,  & 
soon  after  went  to  sea,  leaving  my  wife  upon  half 
pay.  On  my  return,  il  found  my  wife  had  paid 
her  rent,  supported  herself,  and  laid  by  a  small  sum 
of  money,  without  taking  up  any  of  my  wages;  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  have  found  a  profitable  wife,  and 
1  now  request  your  acceptence  of  ^a  five  dollar  bill 
for  marrying  me.  '  [Me.  Inquirer 

We  do  not  want  precepts  so  much  as  patterns  , 
examples  are  the  safest  and  pleasantest  method  of 
teaching. 
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From  the  Gardiner  Clironicle. 

'  THE  WHEEL,  OF  FORTUNE, 
in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  New-England  States, 
there  resided  some  years  ago  two  young  men,  whose 
subsequent  fortunes  serve  forcibly  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  application  to  study  and  busi- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  the  folly  of  relying  on  an- 
cestral honois  and  extensive  patrimonies  on  the  oth- 
er. Samuel  Ledyard  was  the  favorite  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  point  of  riches  and  honors,  stood 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  Nature  had  done  much  for 
Samuel's  person,  though  she  had  not  been  remarka- 
bly generous  towards  him  in  the  bestowment  of  her 
mental  gifts.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was  the 
darling  son  of  the  rich  and  Hon,  Judge  Ledyard, 
was  enough  in  his  estimation  and  that  of  his  father, 
not  only  to  make  up  for  what  nature  had  refused  to 
grant  him,  but  to  give  him  a  great  superiority  over 
his  less  favored  neighbors.  The  best  that  the  fash- 
ions of  this  world  can  give,  was  abundantlyfprovided 
to  gratify  thevanity  of'Samuel.  That  he  was  superi- 
or to  every  thing  else,  none  dared  openly  to  deny, 
as  all  feared  to  incur  the  haughty  frowns  of  the  pa- 
trician father,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Samuel 
should  presume  himself  to  be  all  which  the  flatterers 
of  his  family  insisted  that  he  must  be. 

Within  a  few  rods  of  the  stately  mansion  of  Judge 
Ledyard,  stood  the  humble  dwelling  of  Peter  Le 
Forest,  the  house-joiner.  Peter  had  a  son  of  the 
same  age  of  Samuel.  Stephen  Le  Forest,  however, 
was  a  poor  boy  ;  and  what,  if  possible,  was  still 
more  to  his  shame,  (in  the  estimation  of  the  Led- 
yards)  he  was  the  son  of  a  Joiner,  a  laboring  man  ! 
Though  Samuel  and  Stephen  were  near  neighbours 
from  their  birth,  little  acquaintance  and  less  intima- 
cy was  allowed  to  subsist  between  them.  If  Samuel 
in  his  great  condescension  ever  did  speak  to  Ste- 
phen, it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  father's  greatness, 
and  the  obscurity  of  Stephen's,  and  to  insult  him  by 
any  other  means  at  hand.  Stephen  bore  this  becom- 
ingly ;  for  the  thought  never  had  entered  his  head, 
that  he  could  be  equal  to  the  Ledyards. 

These  boys,  for  most  of  the  time  from  six  to  six- 
teen, went  to  school, — but  not  together.  Common 
schools  were  too  vulgar  for  the  Ledyard  family.  A 
select  establishment  must  be  prepared  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Judge,  while  Stephen  with  his  scanty 
supply  of  books  in  the  chimney  corner,  or  under  ihe 
tuition  of  different  pedagogues,  had  to  make  the  best 
progress  he  could.  He  applied  himself,  however, 
and  made  good  proficiency.  When  these  youths 
were  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  as  Samuel  was  about 
ready  to  enter  College,  the  Ledyards  learned  with 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  it  was  the  design  of 
Peter  Le  Forest  to  send  Stephen  also  to  College, 
and  at  the  same  University  where  Samuel  was  to 
acquire  his  literary  honors  1  Stephen  Le  Forest, 
however,  had  as  good  a  right  to  go  to  College  as 
Samuel  Ledyard  ;  and  the  faculty  bemg  independ- 
ent of  both,  would  receive  the  former  as  readily  a« 
the  latter.  The  thought  that  Stephen  was  to  be  a 
classmate  with  Ledyard,  was  revolting  to  the  pride 
of  the  Judge,  and  his  aristocratic  son  ;  but  determin- 
ed  that  Samuel  should  have  no  intercourse  with 
Stephen,  and  trusting  that  the  great  wealth  of  Led- 
yard would  exalt  the  former,  in  the  good  esteem  of 
the  faculty  and  the  students  over  the  latter,  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  class  with  Ste- 
phen. During  their  four  years'  residence  in  Col- 
lege, Samuel  adhered  strictly  to  his  determination  to 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  poor  Stephen  Le  For- 
est, the  laborer's  son.  To  his  fellow  students  he 
professed  not  to  know  "the  thing" — or  knew  him 
only  to  despise  his  poverty  and  obscurity.  The  pro- 
digality of  Samuel  was  proverbial  in  College,  and 


■  in  more  than  one  instance  his  violation  of  principle 
and  neglect  of  study  subjecSed  him  to  the  reprimands 
of  the  President.  Stephen  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way ,  attended  to  his  studies,  recited  his  les- 
sons well,  and  by  his  amiable  and  unpretending  de- 
portment, acquired  the  good  will  of  the  better  part 
of  the  students,  and  the  approbation  of  the  officers. 

He  was  prudent  in  his  expenditures,  and  by  keep- 
ing school  during  the  vacations,  earned  nearly  e- 
nough  to  pay  his  College  bills.  When  the  four 
years  were  out,  and  the  class  was  to  be  graduated, 
Stephen  had  the  first  part  in  the  exercises  assigned 
to  him,  while  Samuel  was  hardly  noticed.  These 
arrangements  were  dissatisfactory  to  the  Ledyards, 
but  they  could  not  be  altered.  Stephen  left  the 
stage,  applauded  by  the  vast  crowd  of  spectators, 
while  Samuel's  performance  engaged  no  expressions 
from  the  audience  but  those  of  disgust. 

After  leaving  College,  both  Samuel  and  Stephen 
were  placed  in  situations  to  prepare  them  for  the 
Bar.  In  due  time,  Stephen  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, and  opened  an  office  in  the  village  of  his  nativ- 
ity. Samuel's  father  dying  about  this  time,  he  a- 
bandoned  his  legal  studies,  presuming  that  business 
would  be  unimportant  and  unnecessary  to  him — so 
great  was  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his  father. — 
For  some  years  he  made  it  his  only  business  to  dash 
about  in  stately  pride,  expending  what  he  regarded 
as  the  inexhaustible  riches  left  him  by  his  father. — 
Time  however  proved  his  mistake.  Before  prodi- 
gality and  dissipation,  "  riches  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away."  The  gaming  table  made  fatal 
inroads  upon  his  property.  He  saw  Stephen  flourish 
in  his  profession,  and  despised  him  ;  for  though,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  Stephen  had  accumulated 
more  property  than  Samuel  had  remaining,  still  it 
was  a  circumstance  sufficiently  uamniiig  in  his  viev.' 
of  the  former,  and  sufficiently  honorable  in  his  view 
of  himself,  that  Stephen  was  the  son  of  Le  Forest, 
the  Carpenter,  and  he  the  son  of  Ledyard,  the  Judge. 

In  ten  years  Samuel  had  not  a  cent  remaining. — 
Harrassed  by  his  creditors,  and  having  too  much 
pride  to  stand  in  his  humiliation  before  Stephen,  now 
a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  he  left  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  entered  as  some  petty  officer  on  board  a 
ship  in  the  Navy.  Here  his  habits  were  such  as 
caused  him  to  be  cashiered,  and  he  was  dismissed  the 
service  in  disgrace. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  industry  and  perseverance, 
the  joiner's  son  arose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Before  Ledyard  entered  the  Navy,  Le  Forest  stood 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  his  county  ;  and 
about  the  time  of  Samuel's  leaving  the  service  in 
disgrace,  Stephen  was  appointed  to  the  same  honor- 
able office  which  the  senior  Ledyard  had  formerly 
held.  Since  that  lime,  Samuel  Ledyard  has  been 
sentenced  for  his  crimes  to  the  state  penitentiary, 
where  he  remained  a  miserable  object  of  pity  when 
last  we  heard  from  him. 

The  above  are  facts,  substantially,  from  real  life. 
The  names  only  are  fictitious.  They  serve  to  show 
how  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  a  free  country  will  car- 
ry the  meritorious  upward,  while  it  precipitates  the 
proud  and  profligate  into  ruin  below.  We  have  not 
sought  to  adorn  the  tale  by  any  fanciful  embellish- 
ments. The  desire  not  to  tell  too  long  a  story,  has 
compelled  us  to  leave  out  all  studied  descriptions. — 
We  were  present  at  the  trial  of  Ledyard.  Le  Forest 
was  the  presiding  Judge  on  the  Bench  ;  and  when 
his  duty  called  him  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the 
criminal,  we  saw  the  tear  steal  down  the  manly 
cheek  of  the  Judge ;  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  dread  language  of  the  law. — 
For  ourselves,  we  could  not  even  eo  well  command 
our  passions.  We  thought  of  the  past;  we  looked 
upon  the  present,  and  wept !   How  could  one  help 


it.'  Oh!  that  youth,  in  every  circumstance,  would 
learn,  that  "pride  goetli  before  destruction,  and  an 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall ;  while  "  he  that  humbles 
himself  shall  be  exalted.'' 


From  tlie  Philadelphia  Port-Folio. 

THE  RECONCILIATION. 

BY  MRS.  HARRIET  MUZZY. 

*  *  *  "  V"ou  have  often  requested  mo,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  venerable  narrator,  "  to  inform  you 
of  the  causes  which  led  me  to  become  a  resident  in 
the  family  of  Algernon  Davenant ;  when  I  have 
complied  with  your  request,  you  will,  perhaps,  no 
longer  wonder  at  my  having  done  so ;  and  I  will  re- 
late the  circumstance  which  led  me  to   adopt  the 
measure ,  as  briefly  as  possible.    Previous  to  my  voy- 
age to  England,  and  residence  there  with  my  lamen- 
ted husband,  1  had  observed  the  attachment  which 
his  favorite  nephew,  Algernon  Davenant,  entertain- 
ed for  the  beautiful  Matilda  Haywood;  she  was  as 
you  know,  a  favorite  of  mine.    You  remember  her 
exquisite  beauty,  the  7iaivclte  pi'hor  manners  and  the 
charming  candour  with  which  she  used  to  atone  for 
the  faults  of  her  impetuous  nature  ;  you  well  re- 
member that  \ye  used  to  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  more  de- 
lightful or  more  tormenting  than  our  lovely  pet — and 
when  you  left  us  to  reside  in  a  distant  metropolis, 
Matilda,  then  scarcely  sixteen,  was  already  surroun- 
ded by  admirers.    I  feared  for  the  happiness  of  Al- 
gernon, foi  I  knew  his  was  no  slight  attachment, 
and  1  saw  that  Matilda  regarded  him  simply  as  a 
friend  :  and  dependant  as  she  was  on  the  favor  of 
Algernon's  mother,  I  dreaded  lost  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  affection  should  lead  to  future  embar- 
rassments.   Mi's.  Davenant  doatcd  on  her  son  ;  and 
although  he  might  well  expect  fortune  with  a  bride, 
1  well  knew  she  would  never  oppose  his  wishes,  and 
I  knew  the  peculiarities  of  her  temper  too  well  to 
expect  she  would  readily  forgive  any  one  who  did. 
Algernon  chose  me  for  his  confidant,  and  with,  per- 
haps, mistaken  zeal,  I  advised  him  to  endeavour  to 
gain  Matilda's  affection ;  while  my  utmost  endeavors 
weie  employed  to  bias  her  young  heart  in  his  favor. 
"  I  cannot  be  forced  to  love  any  one,"  she  would  re- 
ply— "  Algernon  is  too  grave,  too  sentimental  for 
me  ;  he  would  expect  me  always  to  be  wise  and  ica- 
sonable  ;  I  should  always  be  giving  offence,  I  do  not 
wish  to  love  at  all,  1  should  be  happier  as  I  am."  1 
saw  however  that  she  was  proud  of  Algernon's  re- 
gard, and  as  1  knew  she  was  no  coquette,  I  doubted 
not  his  ultimate  success — my  parting  words  to  Ma- 
tilda, who  threw  herself  sobbing  into  leiy  arms,  were 
"  remember  my  counsel."    Poor  girl,  she  had  soon 
reason  to  remember  it.    Soon  after  my  departure  for 
England,  a  young  navy  officer  was  introduced  to 
Matilda,  and  became  her  passionate  admirer.  His 
attentions  were  so  pointed,  that  Algernon  could 
scarcely  doubt  of  his  receiving  the  encouragement 
that  Matilda  denied  to  his  own  suit;  tortured  by  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  and  agonized  by  solicitude  for  the 
young  officer,  Algernon  confided  to  his  mother  his 
passion  and  his  fears.    The  former  was  no  secret  to 
her,  the  latter  roused  all  the  pride  of  character — yet 
she  laughed  at  the  terrors  of  her  son  :  the  idea  that 
Matilda,  the  child  of  her  bounty,  indebted  to  her 
generous  care  for  those  graces  and  accomplishments 
which  added  charms  to  her  native  beauty ;  who, 
without  her  protection,  must  be  a  friendless  being, 
without  kindred  and  destitute  of  resources  ;  that  she 
should  prefer  a  stranger,  and  one  every  way  inferior 
to  her  worshipped  Algernon,  was  too  preposterous 
even  to  excite  a  fear.     She,  however,  questioned 
Matilda  respecting  the  attentions  of  the  young  offi- 
cer— Matilda  admitted  they  were  pointed,  but  denied 
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any  preference  for  him.  Mrs.  Davenant  desired  her, 
since  that  was  tlie  case,  to  give  no  further  encour- 
agement to  his  attentions.  JVIatilda's  proud  spirit 
took  fire.  '  1  will  obey  you  madam,'  was  lier  reply 
— but  her  manner  towards  Algernon  became  sudden- 
ly cold,  and  almost  disdainful.  Imputing  this  to  a 
secret  preference  for  his  rival,  Algernon,  with  a 
rashness  foreign  to  his  character,  sought  occasion  to 
caiivcrse  with  the  3'oung  officer;  and  irritated  by 
Ihe  easy  assurance  and  apparent  security  of  his  ri- 
val, his  usual  forbearance  forsook  him,  and  some 
words  were  exchanged,  which  in  the  opinion  of  both 
the  young  men,  required  from  each  an  apology  ;  this 
neither  was  willing  to  make.  A  challenge  was  the 
consequence.  Algernon  hastened  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  but  his  mother  and  Matilda  were  on 
the  ground  before  him — the  latter  half  fainting 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  exclaimed  "  I  am 
yours;  I  will  not  cause  the  shedding  of  blojd — your 
opponent  is  nothing  to  me,  he  has  departed — torgive 
me,  and  let  us  leave  this  terrible  place."  Algernon 
was  at  the  pinnacle  of  happiness — ha  knew  net  that 
his  mother  had  discovered  the  intended  meeting; 
and  by  working  upon  the  gratitude,  the  tenderness 
and  the  terrors  of  Matilda — had  wrung  from  her  a 
promise  to  be  the  brido  of  her  son.  The  rest  was 
easy.  Matilda  saw  herself  the  cause  of  depriving, 
perhaps,  a  doating  parent  of  her  only  son,  who  was 
lier  piide  and  her  slay — and  endangering  the  life  of 
one  who  apparently  lived  but  to  love  her — she  flew 
with  her  v/onted  impetuosity  to  the  fatal  spot ;  nor 
did  Mrs.  Davenant  need  to  urge  her  speed — .her  pro- 
miss  was  given,  it  was  to  save  Algernon,  to  spare 
her  protectress  the  anguish  of  beholding  him  wound- 
ed or  dying.  They  were  married  ;  but  Matilda  would 
not  forget,  that  Algernon  had  accepted  her  hand, 
v^hen  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  more  the  gift  of 
TERROR  than  of  love. 

1  hoard  of  their  marriage,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  subsequent  events,  1  believed  them  happy, — the 
particulars  1  have  related,  1  learned  since  my  return. 
1  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  husband  in  Europe, 
and  consequently  returned  to  my  native  country. 
Mrs.  Davenant  was  dead — I  sought  the  residence  of 
her  son.    I  had  been  absent  four  years,  and  antici- 
pated the  joy  of  meeting  Algernon  and  Matilda,  and 
of  witnessing  the  happiness  1  had  been  so  desirous 
of  promoting.    1  wished  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  consequently  gave  no  intimation  of  my 
visit.    It  was  evoi;ing  when  I  arrived,  and  1  desired 
to  be  conducted  immediately  to  Mrj.  Davenant. — 
'  Mrs.  Davenant  is  in  her  own  room,  ma  am,'  said 
thd  servant,  '  Mr.  Davenant  is  in  the  parlour  ;  walk 
in,  and  1  will  call  hur.'    Algernon  sat  by  the  tea-ta- 
ble, alone  ;  his  head  rested  on  his  hand,  and  he  ap- 
parently did  not  notice  the  opening  of  tliG  door. — 
•  Algernon!'  I  exclaimed — he  started  a\id  rose — but 
how  difierant  from  the  Algernon  1  had  left — his  face 
was  p  ile,  and  wore  a  look  of  deep  thou^jhlfulness, 
■R'iiich  the  joyful  smilo  of  recognition  scarcely  con- 
cealed.   As  soon  as  tha  first  kind  greeting  was  over, 
1  enquired  for  Matilda — '  sha  is  in  her  own  room,' 
said  her  husband,  and  he  desired  she  should  be  call- 
ed.   '  Is  Matilda  not  well 1  enquired — 'I  will  go 
to  her' — '  She  will  come  when  she  knows  you  are 
hero,'  said  he,  with  some  bitterness — and,  ha  added 
with  a  sigh,  '  Matilda  is  much  clianged,  you  will 
scarcely  know  her,  she  seldom  leaves  her  apartment 
— but  perhaps,  dear  madam,  you  may  furnish  an  at- 
traction to  my  almost  forsaken  tea-table.'  The  coun- 
tenance and  manner  of  Algernon  spoke  more  forci- 
bly than  his  words,  and  I  was  shocked  by  the  expres- 
sion of  anguish  they  conveyed.     Matilda  no>v  ap- 
peared, loiding  by  the  hand  a  lovelyr  little  girl,  not 
two  years  old — [  clasped  my  early  favorite  in  my 
arms,  and  she  ret  irned  my  caresses  by  an  embrace  of 
almost  convulsive  joy — and  by  a  burst  of  sudden 
tsars — but  quickly  recovering  herself,  she  assumed 
an  appearance  of  calmness,  and  1  remarked,  with 
|>ain,  that  she  was  indeed  '  changed' — her  manner 
towards  Algernon  was  cold  yet  respectful — rand  she 
•carcely  noticed  his  remarks,  or  even  looked  towards 
htm — the  child  too  appeared  shy  of  approaching  her 
father,  and  when  he  attempted  to  caress  her,  ran  and 
hid  her  little  face      hur  motlier'a  lap — at  such  rao- 


ments  I  saw  Algernon's  lip  quiver,  and  a  reproach- 
ful glance  was  directed  towards  his  wife.  In  short, 
I  saw  in  one  interview,  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  all  was  not  right  between  my  dear  young 
friends,  and  1  resolved  if  possible  to  discover  the 
cause  of  their  apparent  unhappiness,  and  use  my  ut- 
most exertions  to  restore  them  to  peace — according- 
ly, I  olfered  to  become  their  guest  for  a  time — they 
both  appeared  embarrassed  by  my  proposal,  but  as  1 
was  not  to  be  deterred  in  a  good  intention  by^false 
delicacy,  I  feigned  not  to  perceive  their  hesitation, 
and  the  hospitality  and  good  feelings  natural  to  both 
predominated,  and  they  gave  a  pleased  assent.  From 
that  moment  1  made  it  my  study  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  my  loved  friends,  and  1  soon  discovered  the 
canker  that  had  preyed  on  the  naturally  warm  and 
kind  heart  of  Matilda — that  canker  worm  was  pride. 
She  could  not  forget  that  she  had,  in  a  manner,  been 
forced  to  become  the  wile  of  Algernon,  and  she  over- 
looked his  devoted  attachment  to  her,  his  generous 
disinterestedness,  and  his  acknowledged  worth, 
while  she  believed  he  had  meanly  stooped  to  owe  to 
his  mother's  power  what  he  had  failed  to  obtain  from 
voluntary  affection.  Algernon  believed  Matilda  in- 
different to  him  ;  he  too  was  the  victim  of  mistake — 
he  believed  she  had  consented  to  become  his  wife 
through  fear  of  losing  his  mother's  favor,  and  the 
advantages  it  bestowed,  while  she  secretly  regretted 
the  chain  that  bound  her.  Mistaken  beings !  these 
were  after  thoughts,  which  should  have  never  been 
encouraged  by  those  whose  happiness  or  misery  de- 
pended on  each  other.  Algernon  still  fondly  doated' 
on  Matilda,  but  his  love,  repaid  by  coldness,  dwelt 
only  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  and  was  seen  only 
in  the  paleness  of  his  cheeks,  and  heard  only  in  his 
deep  sighs.  1  pointed  out  to  Matilda  [the  apparent 
unhappiness  of  her  husb,;ad — 1  brought  them  to  a 
mutual  explanation.  In  time  I  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing confidence  to  the  bosom  of  Algernon,  and  in  con- 
vincing Matilda  that  the  fault  of  her  husband  origi- 
nated in  his  love  lor  her  ;  and  that  his  mother  had 
acted  from  motives  of  regard  for  both.  I  staid  with 
them,  and  have  now  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the 
felicity  which  I  liave  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
means  of  promoting. 

Matilda  no  longer  estranges  herself  from  the  Foci- 
ety  of  her  husband  to  brood  in  solitude  over  her  ima- 
gined wrongs.  And  Algernon  no  longer  gives  him- 
self up  to  gloomy  despondence  and  resentful  pride. 
Matilda's  cold  replies  no  more  chill  the  warm  heart 
of  her  husband,  or  his  saddened  brow  convey  to  her 
heart  the  belief  that  he  regrets  his  precipitate  choice. 
The  little  Emily  no  longer  runs  from  the  caresses  of 
her  father,  whose  gloomy  countenance  was  wont  to 
appal  her,  but  shares  alternately  the  embraces  of  her 
patents,  whose  cordial  smiles  and  happy  countenan- 
ces reflect  the  sunshine  of  her  own  guileless  bosom 
You  can  no  longer  wonder,  my  dear  friends,  that  I 
devote  myself  to  these  interesting  beings,  for  what 
is  so  delightful  as  the  contemplation  of  happiness, 
which  we  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting."' 


From  tho  Natioaul  IateUig«ncer. 
MARRIAGE. 
1  have  often  remarked  the  eagerness  of  all  classes 
of  people  to  reader  hear  the  accounts  of  marriaceg. 
'  So  !  John  has  taken  a  wife,'  cries  one.  '  Ah,  there 
has  been  a  wedding,'  cries  another.  '  Lack-a-day,' 
exclaims  an  old  lady,  '  So  Betty  has  got  a  husband 
at  last;'  and  each  is  anxious  to  know  all  the  partic- 
ulars— who  married  them — who  was  there — how  the 
bride  was  dressed,  and  so  on.  On  such  occasions,  I 
have  particularly  noticed  that  the  men  seem  10  sym- 
pathise chiefly  with  the  bridegroom,  from  the  cause 
probably  that  each  has  been,  or  expects  to  be,  in  the 
same  delicaie  and  interesting  situation  of  the  persons 
for  whom  their  sympathies  are  excited.  The  reason 
is  not  difficult  to  explain.  There  ia  no  circumstance 
in  life  half  so  interesting  as  that  of  entering  into  the 
holy  bond  of  wedlock.  A  choice  is  made  of  a  com- 
panion for  life,  for  good  or  evil,  for  prosperity  or  ad 
versity ,  for  weal  or  wo,  or,  in  the  good  old  set  terms 
of  the  ceremonial, 'for  better  or  for  worse."  Then, 
too,  the  new  clothes,  the  solemn  ceremony,  the  wed- 
ding banquet,  and  the  nameless  delights  appertain- 


ing thereto,  render  this  period  of  life  far  more  inter- 
esting than  any  other.    Looking  forward  too,  thro' 
the  kaleidescope  of  Hope,  it  presents  to  the  young 
imagery,  which  charms  like  illusions  of  the  Persian 
Genii  in  the  Fairy  Tales.    The  young  man  hopes  his 
turn  may  come,  and  1  dare  not  sketch  the  picture  his 
fancy  draws.  The  girl,  from  budding  fifteen,  through 
blushing  twenty,  up  to  ripened  wonianhood,  feels,  as 
she  hears  the  account  of  a  wedding,  a  soft  thrill,  vi- 
brating like  the  treble  cord  of  a  piano,  throsgh  eve- 
ry nerve  of  her  susceptible  frame.  Her  bosom  throbs 
quicker,  she  breathes  with  a  hurried  respiration,  yet 
not  painfully  ;  no  image  that  she  need  blush  for,  ever 
casts  its  passing  form  across  her  pure  mind,  yet  she 
blushes ;  her  eye  brightens  ;  her  lips  assume  a  deep- 
er stain  of  the  strawberry  ,  she  laughs  and  wonders 
what  ails  her,  for  how  is  she  interested  !     The  old 
married  people  are  differently  affected,  and  yet  they 
are  affected.    Memory  is  busily  employed  in  brush- 
ing away  the  cobweba  of  Time  (and  that  Time  is  a 
very  industrious  spider)  f\'om  the  picture  of  their 
connubial  bliss.    The  husband  chucks  his  deary  un- 
der the  chin,  and  instead  of  addressing  himself  to 
her  as  "  Mrs.  Maultey,"  or  whatever  iier  name  be, 
calls  her  virgin  name — "  My  dear  Lucy  Howard," 
and  she  answers  with  a  modest  caress,  which  speaks 
most  eloquently  of  the  days  gone  by.  Meanwhile, 
the  old  Bachelor  and  old  Maid  forget  the  chair  is 
not  big  enough  for  them.    The  old  codger,  whom  no 
one  pities,  but  every  one  in  turn  laughs  at  as  a 'fusty 
old  bachelor,'  very  probably  recals  to  recollection 
one  who,  in  the  days  of  y«uth,  reciprocated  with 
him  the  tenderost  feelings  of  affection  ;  one  who  lis- 
tened to  the  music  of  his  voice  with  delight ;  who 
watched  his  coming  with  anxious  eye  ;  whose  ready 
ear  distinguished  the  sound  of  his  footstep  from  a- 
mong  an  hundred;  who  loved — promised — withered 
before  the  nuptial  hour  gave  him  the  right  to  pillow 
her  throbbing  head  on  his  bosom,  and  died.    Or  the 
lone  virgin,  designated  by  the  unfeeling  world  as  an 
"Old  Maid,"  may  mourn,  in  the  depth  of  suppressed 
grief,  a  ruddy  youth  of  manly  brow  and  gallant  bear- 
ing, whom  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  have  entombed, 
or  who,  dead  to  his  plighted  faith,  may  have  sought 
in  the  arms  of  wealth  for  that  happiness  which  true 
love  can  alone  impart.    All,  all  are  interested.  But 
the  world  ■  what  does  that  care.'  those  who  are  in- 
tent on  gain,  who  worshipgold  as  their  God  and  have 
no  sympathies  unconnected  with  lucre!  Verily, 
they  too,  are  interested  in  marriages.    Sitting  in 
my  easy  chair,  these  thoughts  were  passing  on  my 
mind  when  I  dozed,  and  dreamed  a  feast  was  get- 
ting up,  and  a  large  number,  it  was  thought,  would 
attend.     Hymen  entered,  lighted  by  his  torch;  a 
crowd  pressed.to  the  door,  but  no  one  was  admitted 
until  some  satisfactory  reason  was  assigned  how  the 
person  came  in  Hymen's  company.    'No  one  will 
doubt,'  said  the  minister,  'my  right  here,  for  who 
could  have  performed  the  ceremony  were  I  absent 
and  seated  himself  in  a  large  easy  chair.    '  My  wor- 
fhip,'  said  a  justice  of  the  Peace, '  could  tie  the  knot 
as  tight  as  your  reverence.'     A  merchant  followed, 
with  bills  of  rich  silks  and  every  variety  of  elegant 
patterns  for  wedding  dresses — the  mantua-maker 
and  tailor  close  upon  hia  heels.     '  They  certainly 
must  have  bureaus,  and  probably  a  cradle,'  said  a. 
cabinet  maker,  as  he  passed  along.    '  And  chairs  and 
settee,'  said  the  chair  maker.    At  that  instant  a  doc- 
tor appeared  :  Hymen  declared  he  could  not  see  how 
a  disciple  of  Esculapius  could  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  his  train.    'It  is  a  source  of  my  most 
profitable  employment,'  gravely  answered  the  doc- 
tor.   '  Then  1  have  a  right  too,'  exclaimed  a  nurse, 
rushing  forward.    A  shout  was  now  raised  by  tbs 
shoe-maker,  and  the  Lord  knows  who;  among  the 
rest,  a  Printer  popped  his  nose  in  at  the  door,  allur- 
ed by  the  delightful  savoury  smell  of  the  terrapin 
and  oyster  soup — '  It  is  part  of  my  business  ta  pub- 
lish the  marriages,'  said  he.    '  Let  them  in — let  them 
in,'  said  Hymen,  ♦for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  is 
not  interested,  directly  or  indirectly.     Bid  them  all 
welcome  to  the  feast;' — and  I  awoke. 

On  full  consideration,  1  see  that  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  tho  interest  every  body  takes  in  a  W6d_ 
I  ding;  and  1  bear  it  whispered  by  those  who  under 
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stand  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  there  will  be  more 
weddings  the  year  to  come,  than  there  lias  been 
for  many  years  past. 

'  SALEM: 

TUKSDAV  NOON,  NOVEMBER  24,  1829. 


We  have  selected  the  following  article  from  the 
last  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Hale  :— 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

In  the  whole  range  of  common  expressions,  there 
is  none  so  indefinite  as  the  term  accomplishment. — 
"  Miss  M.  has  just  returned  from  a  fashionable  board- 
ing school."    Is  she  handsome.'     "I  have  never 
seen  her,  and  of  course  am  unable  to  answer  your 
inquiry  ;  but  report  says  she  is  highly  acconiplisbed; 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise— the  three  years  that 
she  has  been  absent  have  been  devoted  to  accom- 
plishments."   And  what  meaning  should  we  attach 
to  the  term'    "  Why  precisely  that  which  our  own 
mode  of  life, — habits  of  thought,  or  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  choose  to  give  it.     If  we  have  moved 
only  in  the  world  of  fashion,  we  have  adopted  its 
ideas  with  its  phraseology  ;  and  imagine  the  young 
lady  who  has  endured  two  or  three  years  tuition,  ac- 
complished in  mind  ;  and  she  who  has  passed  thro' 
the  same  term  of  fashionable  dissipation, accomplish- 
ed in  manners.    Let  us  analyze  these  acquirements. 
In  what  do  they  consist.     She  plays  and  sings,  but 
so  mechanically,  that  we  in  vain  watch  to  see  the 
voice  accompanied  by  an  answering  feeling  from 
the  heart ;  she  paints,  or  rather  colours,  setting  at 
defiance  all  rules  of  shade  and  proportion  ;  she  un- 
derstands the  French  and  Italian ;  but  will  look  at 
you  with  vacant  surprise,  if  called  upon  to  give  the 
derivation  of  a  word,  or  a  single  rule,  connected 
with  the  grammatical  construction  of  a  language  she 
feels  so  much  pride  in  exhibiting    And  what  has 
been  her  progress,  if  we  advance  into  the  higher 
branches  of  intellectual  culture,  into  those  which 
demand  persevering  application,  and  patient  indus- 
try.'    These  have  never  been  thought  of,  or  if 
thought  of  at  all,  deemed  wholly  subordinate  to 
those,  which  were  to  procure  for  her  the  envied  dis- 
tinction— the  grand  aim  for  which  masters  have  been 
provided,  and  money  lavished,  was  to  make  her  ac- 
complished. 

I  have  been  too  often  led  to  hope  for  elevation  of 
feeling,  purity  of  taste,  and  cultivation  of  mind,  in 
those  who  have  been  termed  accomplished,  and  too 
often  been  cruelly  disappointed,  not  to  turn  from 
such  eulogies  with  suspicion,  and  with  a  sickening 
feeling  to  regard  those  showy  branches  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  so  highly  valued,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  which  tends  to  raise  the  female  mind  above 
the  mere  trifles  a  day. 

What  is  the  meaning  which  the  well  informed 
and  cultivated  attach  to  the  term  .'  With  them  it 
implies  the  whole  range  of  female  acquirements, 
thoroughly,  but  modestly  understood  ;  nor  is  this  all, 
with  them  mental  culture  alone  is  not  suflacient. — 
The  conversation  may  be  classically  elegant,  the  me- 
mory stored  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literatura  ;  and  the  mind,  enriched  by  reflection, 
may  be  clear  in  its  views,  and  vigorous  in  its  decis- 
ions; and  yet  a  void  may  be  felt,  a  painful  void, 
which  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  alone 
can  never  fill.  And  from  what  source  can  this 
knowledge  be  obtained  .'  What  can  purify  and  per- 
fect the  character,  complete  the  work,  and  give  a 
finish  to  the  fabric,  which  has  been  constructed  with 
so  much  beauty  and  proportion  .'  Mental  culture 
lias  failed  in  its  highest  object,  reflection  has  but 
half  completed  its  work,  if  it  has  never  been  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  mind,  to  the  source  from  whence 
the  intellectual  spark  at  first  proceeded ;  if  it  has 
never  dwelt  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  on 
religion  as  woman's  peculiar  province ;  the  truths 
of  which  she  should  make  her  dearest  study,  the 
]i9actice  of  its  duties  her  constant  aim.  Religion  has 
done  more  to  elerate  woman  in  ths  scale  of  being, 
than  every  other  circumstance  combined.     To  be 


sensible  of  this,  we  need  only  dwell  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  female  sex,  as  exhibited  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago  ;  or  as  now  seen  among  the  degraded  fe- 
males of  Asia,  who  occupied  with  childish  sports, 
and  ignorant  of  any  higher  source  of  pleasure,  are 
valued  only  as  they  may  furnish  the  amusement  of 
a  trifling  hour  ;  while  their  thoughts  can  never  rise 
even  to  assimilate  vvith  those  of  their  effeminate 
lord,  who,  while  priding  himself  on  his  high  preroga- 
tive, and  his  acknowledged  superiority,  declares, — 
"  that  Allah,  who  but  denied  to  woman  the  posses- 
sion of  a  soul,  has  recompensed  the  defect,  by  be- 
stowing upon  her  an  angel's  form."  Let  us  turn 
from  such  degrading  scenes — turn  from  the  favorites 
of  an  hour,  whose  influence  is  powerful  only  while 
their  beauty  is  dazzling,  to  the  enlightened,  refined 
and  pious  females,  who  have  claimed  the  homage  of 
the  heart,  and  the  understanding.  Look  then,  at 
woman  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  mingling  in 
the  social  circle,  kneeling  at  the  domestic  altar,  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  scrupulous  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  and  say  if  mere  accomplish- 
ments can  give  her  that  moral  grandeur,  can  procure 
fo.-  her  that  high  respect,  which  she  now  attracts. 

Shall  wo  wonder  that  men  of  sense,  so  often  de- 
ceived by  finding  a  vacant  head,  an  unfeeling  heart, 
or  a  disgusting  pedantry,  where  common  report  had 
prepared  them  for  all  that  was  estimable  in  the  fe- 
male character,  shall  wo  wonder  if  they  turn,  with  an 
incredulous  smile,  from  the  accomplished  female  ; — 
and  while  they  admire  at  a  distance,  the  few  gifted 
minds,  whose  talents,  as  displayed  in  their  v/rilings, 
have  charmed,  and  whose  reputation  has  borne  even 
the  ordeal  of  criticism,  believe  them  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  rather  as  the  exceptions,  than  as 
what  their  sex  in  general  may  approach  .'  Shall  we 
wonder,  that  they  at  last  turn  to  the  simple,  unpre- 
tending being,  whom  they  at  least  imagine  will  not 
wound  by  pretension,  disgust  by  pedantry,  or  call 
forth  the  smile  of  derision,  by  her  far-famed  accom- 
plishments, and  real  ignorance  f  But  is  it  to  those 
whose  highest  praise  is  the  mere  absence  of  evil,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  guides  of  the  youthful  mind 
Is  it  from  such,  that  we  are  to  expect  a  beneficial  in- 
flu<;iico  to  be  exerted  upon  society Will  their 
families  be  the  illuminated  spots  on  the  intellectual 
map  of  the  world  '  If  it  is  the  mother  who  gives 
the  first  bias  to  the  mind,  and  directs  the  first 
impressions  of  the  heart,  how  great  is  her  responsi- 
bility, how  sacred  her  duty  to  be  all  that  nature  and 
providence  designed  her  ! 

I  would  not  lessen  the  value  of  those  lighter  ac- 
quirements, which  render  the  well-educated  woman 
still  more  attractive;  1  would  not  take  from  her  a 
single  resource  which  might  serve  to  divert  the  at- 
tention, in  moments  of  weariness  ;  or  to  unbend  the 
mind  after  severe  application.  1  would  say  that 
these  are  valuable,  but  oni}'  so  long  as  they  retain 
their  proper  place,  as  secondary  to  higher  attainments 
and  more  important  duties.  Not  until  accomplish- 
ments are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  reason,  not  un- 
til this  hackneyed  word,  so  comprehensive,  and  yet 
so  indefinite,  shall  be  untlerstood  to  express  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  and  moral  superiority  ;  not  till 
the  education  of  a  woman  renders  her  unwavering 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  elevates  her  mind  from 
the  trifles  of  the  passing  moment,  places  it  on  per- 
manent objects  of  interest,  and  animates  her  heart 
with  the  pure  sentiments  of  devotion,  not  until  then, 
can  she  assume  ths  high  station  she  was  destined  to 
occupy,  and  not  till  thqn  will  it  be  a  boast  to  say  of 
a  lady  that  she  is  accomplished.  L.  E. 

A  machine  has  just  been  patented  in  France,  by 
which  the  smallest  needle  may  be  threaded  immedi- 
ately with  the  greatest  ease. 

Heart  Plaister. — Misa  Emeline  Kellogg  has  le- 
covered  $1000,  i^i  the  stats  of  New  York,  for  being 
disappointed- in  love. 

"  1  never  eat  beef,  (said  an  exquisite,  the  other 
day)  1  live  upon  raisins,  and  grapes,  and  figs — beef's 
too  gross,  positively.'' 


Maternal  Sensibility.— At  tho  trial  of  Maria  An- 
toinette, Queen  of  France,  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  she  was  accused,  amongst  other  crimes,  of 
destroying  and  deteriorating  the  faculties  of  her  son, 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  her  own  influence  and 
authority.  The  unhappy  Queen  turned  with  dignity 
to  the  spectators,  and  said,  "I  appeal  to  the  con- 
science and  feelings  of  every  mother  present,  to  de- 
clare if  there  be  one  amongst  them  who  does  not 
shudder  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  horrors-."  The 
sympathy  excited  by  this  appeal,  went  through  the 
audience  like  a  shock  of  electricity. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Henry 
Oliver  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clemmons. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Philip  Frye,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rowell. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr 
Peter  Green,  to  Mrs  Anna  Jacobs. 

Last  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,  Capt.  William 
H.  Neall,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ropes,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Ropes,  Esq. 

In  Danvers,  by  Rev  Mr  Braman,  Mr  William 
Preston,  to  Miss  Cyrene  Cross,  daughter  of  Mr  Pe- 
ter Cross. 

At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr  Bartlett,  Mr  John 
Harris  to  Miss  EmmaLevett. 

At  Lynn,  at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Nathan 
B.  Newhall  to  Anna  B.  Conner. 

At  Nahant,  Mr  George  L.  Johnson  to  Miss  Betsy 
L.  Lydston. 

In  Manchester,  Mr.  John  B.  Crombie,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Burnham,  daughter  of  Mr  Sergeant  B. 

In  Ipswich,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitz,  Charles  Kimball,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Outein.  Mr.  S  S.  Farrington,  to  Miss  E.  Farley, 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  Farley,  Esq. 

In  Haverhill,  Rev  Timothy  P.  Ropes,  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  (N  H.)  to  Miss  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rev  George  Keely. 

In  Boston,  Hon.  Beajamin  Gorham,  member  '  of 
Congress  from  Suffolk  District,  to  Mrs  Margaret  C. 
Coles,';dau)Thter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Coffin  Jones. 

In  Troy,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  inst. 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittemore,  John  Brown,  M. 
D.  of  that  city,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Brirnmer  Whipple, 
of  Hamilton,  Ms. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs  Hannah  Mansfield,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr  Joseph  Mansfield,  aged  72. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr  Samuel  Skerry, 
months. 

Mary  Parsons,  the  only  remaining  child  of  Rev. 
Win.  Williams,  aged  Syears. 
Capt.  John  Derby,  3d,  aged  41. 
Yesterday,  Miss  Marianne,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Gray,  aged  20.  Funeral  to-morrow  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock,  from  tlie  lesidence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Newhall, 
Vine  St.    Friends  and  relatives  are  invited  to  attend. 

At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Hannah  Cook,  wife  of  Benjamin 
Cook,  Jun.  ageil  22, 

At  Boston,  a  son  of  Mr.  N.  H.  Moulton,  aged 
8  years.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  falling  thro' 
a  scuttle. 

In  Stonington,  Rev.  Ira  Hart,  aged  50.  He  had 
been  in  poor  heakh  for  some  time  past.  A  meeting- 
house had  just  been  erected  by  his  society,  and  was 
to  have  been  dedicated  on  the  day  of  his  death  — 
Though  deprived  by  ill  health  of  taking  part  in  ths 
services,  he  felt  an  anxiety  on  the  subject  which  in- 
duced him  to  walk  from  his  chair  to  the  window  to 
observe  tho  appearance  of  tho  weathw.  He  remark- 
ed that  it  was  favorable.  He  returned  to  his  chair, 
and  soon  after  expired,  having  only  a  moment  to 
say,  "1  am  going!  lam  going!  lam  happy!" 

At  sea,  Mr  John  Felt,  son  of  Mr  George  W.  Felt, 
of  this  town,  aged  about  30.  He  was  first  officer 
of  the  ship  Factor,  Cloutman,  of  this  port,  and  fell 
overboard  from  that  ship  off  Gothland,  oa  her  pas- 
sage down  the  Baltic,  aboiit  2dih  Sept.  and  wm 
drowned. 
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LADIES'  MISCEI.LANY. 


THE  FOUNT. 


From  the  Winter's  Wreath  for  1830. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WAVES. 

BY  MK3.  HEMANS. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm  ! — it  seemed  to  sleep, 
No  mooH,  which  Season  takes^away,  or  brings  ; 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentlo  things. 

****** 
But  welcome  Fortitude,  and  patient  cheer, 
And  frerjuent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borno. 

JVordsiDorth. 

Answer,  ye  chiraiog  Waves, 

That  now  in  sunshine  sweep  ! 
Speak  to  me,  from  thy  hidden  waves, 

Voice  of  the  solemn  Deep  ! 

Hath  man's  lone  spirit  here 

With  storms  in  battle  striven  ? 
Where  all  is  now  so  calmly  clear, 

Hath  anguish  cried  to  Heaven  ? 

Then  the  Sea's  voice  arose 

Like  an  earthquake's  under-tone, 
"  Mortal  I  the  strife  of  human  woes 

When  hath  not  Nature  known  ? 

"  Here  to  the  quivering  mast 

Despair  hath  wildly  clung, 
The  shriek  upon  the  wind  hath  past, 

The  midnight  sky  hath  rung. 

"  And  the  youthful  and  the  brave, 

With  their  beauty  and  renown, 
To  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  wave 

In  darkness  have  gone  down. 

"  They  are  vanished  from  this  place — 
Let  their  homes  and  hearths  make  moan  ! 

But  the  rolling  waters  keep  no  trace 
Of  pang  or  conflict  gone." 

Alas  !  thou  haughty  Deep  ! 

The  strong,  the  sounding  far  ! 
My  heart  before  thee  dies — I  weep 

To  think  on  what  we  are  ! 

To  think  that  so  we  pass, 

High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind, 
Even  as  the  breath-stain  from  the  glass, 

Leaving  no  sign  behind  ! 

Saw'st  thou  nought  else,  thou  Main  ? 

Thou  and  the  midnight  sky 
Nought,  save  the  struggle  brief  and  vain, 

The  parting  agony  ! 

And  the  Sea's  voice  replied, 

Here  noble  things  have  been  ! 
Povver  with  the  valiant  when  they  died, 
To  sanctify  the  scene  : 

"  Courage,  in  fragile  form, 

Faith,  trusting  to  the  last, 
Prayer,  breathing  heavenwards  thro'  the  storm  : 

But  all  alike  have  passed  !" 

Sound  on,  thou  haughty  Sea  ! 

These  have  not  passed  in  vain  ; 
My  soul  awakes,  my  hope  springs  free 

On  victor-wings  again. 

Thou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 

May'st  vanish  with  thy  powers  ; 
But,  by  the  hearts  that  here  have  striven, 

A  loftier  doom  is  ours  ! 


From  the  Ladies  Magazine  for  November. 
NOVEMBER. 

BY  MRS  SARAH  JANE  HALE. 

Borne  on  a  car  of  storm- wrought  gloom, 
And  ushered  by  the  tenipest's  song, 
Her  robe  like  mist  from  eavern'd  tomb, 
November  sweeps  along. 


She  is  a  very  tyrant  throned — 
Her  subject  days  are  sad  with  fear  ; 
Their  brightness  veiled,  and  voices  toned 
Like  mourners  round  a  bier. 

By  terrors  would  she  proye  her  sway, 
And  make  all  nature  feel  her  power  ; 
While  from  our  grasp  she  rends  away 
Some  treasure  every  hour. 

The  leaf,  she  cannot  sear,  is  strown. 
And  every  little  flovi'er  she  finds. 
Spared  by  the  frost,  with  ruthless  power 
She  scatters  to  the  winds. 

And  this  is  why  we  dread  her  chain — 
She  wields  her  sceptre  to  destroy. 
While  Summer's  gentle,  generous  reign, 
We  hail  with  songs  of  joy. 

A  moral  nature  ever  blends. 
And  thus  the  season's  tones  express 
How  love,  beneficence  attends, 
And  hate  on  selfishness. 

The  selfish,  like  November,  gather 
The  clouds  of  fear  and  storms  of  wrath, 
And  by  their  cruel  coldness  wither 
Hearts  that  would  bless  their  path. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  dreamed,  "  were  fortune  mine — 
How  would  I  use  the  glorious  power  I 
I'd  bid  the  sun  of  bounty  shine. 
And  raise  each  drooping  flower  ! 

How  blest  to  brighten  sorrow's  face, 
And  drive  despair's  dark  griefs  away. 
And  see  the  orphan's  tears  give  place 
To  hope's  benignant  jay  !' — 

But,  dreamer — while  such  fancies  glowed. 
And  winter's  storms  weie  gathering  near — 
Didst  thou  seek  misery's  chill  abode. 
And  give — ^the  pitying  tear 


NIGHT. 

Br  BARRY  CORNWALL. 

'Tis  night,  'tis  night  !  the  hour  of  hours. 
When  Love  lies  down,  with  folded  wings, 

By  Psyche  in  her  starless  bowers. 
And  down  his  fatal  arrow  flings  ; — 

Those  bowers  whence  not  a  sound  is  heard, 

Save  only  from  the  bridal  bird, 

Who  'midst  that  utter  darkness  sings 

Sweet  music  like  the  running  springs  ; 

This  her  burthen  soft  and  clear, — 

'  Love  is  here  !    Love  is  here  !' 

'Tis  night  !  the  moon  is  on  the  stream, 

Bright  spells  are  on  the  eoothed  sea, 
And  Hope,  the  Child,  is  gone  to  dream 

Of  pleasures — which  may  never  be ! 
And  now  is  haggard  Care  asleep  ; 

Now  doth  the  widow  Sorrow  smile  ; 
And  slaves  are  hushed  in  slumber  deep,  . 

Forgetting  grief  and  toil  awhile  ! 

What  sight  can  fiery  morning  show 
To  shame  the  stars,  or  pale  moonlight 

What  beauty  can  the  day  bestow 
Like  that  which  fdls  with  gentle  night  ? 

Sweet  lady,  sing  I  not  urighW 


Oh  !  turn  and  tell  me, — for  the  day 

Is  faint  and  fading  fast  away  ; 

And  now  comes  back  the  hour  of  hours. 

When  Love  his  lovelier  mistress  seeks, 
Sighing,  like  winds  'mougst  evening  flowers, 

Until  the  maiden  Silence  speaks  ! 

Fair  girl,  methinks — nay,  hither  turn 
Those  eyes,  which  'midst  their  blushes  burn  ; — 
Methinks,  at  such  a  time  one's  heart 
Can  better  bear  both  sweet  and  smart; 
Love's  look — the  first — which  never  dieth  ; 
Or  death — which  comes  when  beauty  flieth  — 
When  strength  is  slain,  when  youth  is  past. 
And  all,  save  iricth,  is  lost  at  last ! 


PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 
When  fortune  smiles  and  looks  serene, 

'Tis  "  Pray,  Sir,  how  d'ye  do, 
Your  family  are  well  1  hope, 

Can  I  serve  them  or  you.-"' 

But  if  perchance,  the  scale  should  turn, 

And  with  it  change  your  plight, 
'Tis  then,  "  I'm  sorry  for  your  fate, 

But  times  are  hard — good  night." 

SYMPTOMS. 
How  sweetly  gradual  is  coming  love  .'' 
I  visited  her  father's  house  last  night. 
And  a  warm  welcome  burst  from  all  l)ut  her  ; 
I  watched  her  countenance,  however,  when 
She  fancied  she  was  unobserved — I  turned 
And  caught  her  eye  full  bent  on  mine,  and  lo  ! 
Colouring,  as  a  bank  of  virgin  snow, 
Vermillioned  by  the  freshly  risen  sun. 
She  tried, — most  desperately, — to  converse, 
Upon  a  theme  irrelevantly  odd, 
With  such  a  strange,  suspicious  fluency, 
Ye  powers  !  her  dear  offence  more  palpable  appeaf'd 
The  more  she  wished  to  pass  it  off.    None  felt 
The  inarticulate  language  of  her  look, 
Save  I :  and  yet,  methought  her  mother's  face 
Beam'd  with  an  archly,  tho'tful  smile,  which  spoke 
How  well,  from  old  experience,  she  knew 
The  play  that  we  were  acting. — Well-a-day  ! 
I  hope  'twill  end  auspiciously,  for  should 
She  dare  to  trifle  with  my  love,  I'll  snap 
Ny  heart  strings,  rather  than  twice  brook  caprice. 


Credulity. — One  of  those  gentry  who  get  their 
living  by  their  wits,  lately  arrived  at  a  town  in  Eng- 
land, and  advertised  a  bill  of  performances  by  five 
Arabian  conjurors,  among  which  are  the  following  : 
"  They  are  all  brothers  by  the  same  father ;  their 
names  Muley,  Benassar,  Abdallah,  Mustapha,  and 
Suckee.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  never-yet-equal- 
led feats  of  slight  of  hand,  legerdemain,  &a.  they 
will  take  each  a  lighted  torch  in  either  hand,  when 
lo  !  incredible  to  relate  I  Suckee,  with  the  burning 
torches,  will  jump  clean  down  Mustapha's  throat, 
who,  in  an  instant,  with  equal  deaterity,  will  jump 
down  tlie  throat  of  Abdallah ;  then  Abdallah  will 
jump  down  the  throat  of  Benassar  ;  and  Benaasar 
down  his  brother  Muley's,  who,  lastly,  notwithstan- 
ding he  is  incumbered  with  his  four  brothers,  and 
eight  torches,  will  throw  a  flip  flap  summerset  down 
his^own  throat,  and  leave  the  audience  in  total  dark- 
ness ! ! !" 

The  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  audience,  the  conjurors,  after 
getting  the  money  in  their  pockets,  jumped  down 
their  own  throats  before  the  performance  began,  and 
were  never  seen  afterwards,  one  item  only  of  the 
bill  being  exhibited,  that  of  leaving  their  dupes  com- 
pletely in  the  dark. 
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STAGE-COACH  ACQUAINTANCE. 

"  Wake,  dear  remembrances  ;  loves,  friendships,  wake  !" 

Seven  years  ago — I  reniember  the  day  as  perfectly 
as  if  it  liad  been  yesterday — it  was  just  such  a  mild, 
cloudless  day  in  October ;  a  gentle  south  wind  was 
wafting  gracefully  to  the  earth  the  yellow  leaves 
from  the  trees  they  had  so  lately  adorned  with  their 
beautiful  green,  and  every  thing  around  wore  that 
tranquil  air  of  autumnal  sadness,  which  at  once  cha- 
racterizes and  endears  t!ie  "  Indian  summer,"  that  1 
left  a  small  quiet  village  on  the  banks  of  the  smooth 
flowing  Potomac,  in  the  stage  for  the  north.  I  love, 
or  used  to  love,  tlie  post-coach  dearly  ;  in  it  I  felt  at 
home ;  to  me  it  was  the  world  ;  and  the  "exits  and 
entrances"  were  scarcely  more  noticed  or  regarded 
than  they  are  on  the  busy  stage  of  life.  My  situation 
wa?  such,  that  my  migratory  dispositions  were  large- 
ly gratified.  The  numerous  ramificatiops  of  an  ex- 
tensive mercantile  concern,  made  considerable  trav- 
elling necessary  ;  and  a  partner,  who  had  a  charm- 
ing wife  and  two  fine  children  to  enchain  him  to 
his  sweet  home,  readily  left  to  me  the  department  of 
business  that  I  chose.  From  one  of  the  eastern  cities 
I  had  visited  New  York,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  after  the  sailing  from  that  city,  had  landed  at 
Charleston,  transacted  some  important  business  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  found  myself  on  the  way 
home  by  the  way  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

When  the  coach  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  tav- 
ern, I  perceived  tliat  my  only  travelling  companion 
was  a  gentleman  of  rather  forbidding  aspect,  tall  and 
grave,  with  a  pair  of  piercing  eyes  which  gleamed 
from  under  the  deep-set  arches  of  a  high  and  com- 
manding forehead.  I  entered,  and  after  a  few  re- 
marks calculated  to  elicit  conversation,  finding  him 
inclining  to  be  rather  taciturn,  I  discontinued  my 
efforts  at  conversation,  and  gratified  myself  in  view- 
ing the  beautiful  scenery  which  is  found  on  the  up- 
per part  of  that  noble  river.  Suddenly  the  coach 
stopped  at  a  neat  white  mansion,  embowered  in  lo- 
cust and  elm,  with  beautiful  gardens  whoso  green 
slopes  extended  to  the  river,  the  waters  of  which, 
seen  through  the  deep  avenues,  glitter  in  the  morn- 
ing like  pure  silver,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the 
most  charming  residences  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
driver  blew  his  bugle,  and  immediately  a  young  gen- 
tleman, with  a  lady  on  one  arm,  and  leading  a  little 
girl  with  the  other  hand,  was  seen  advancing  to- 
wards us,  and  in  a  moment  were  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle.  The  driver  let  down  the  steps,  and  the 
young  gentleman  handed  the  lady  and  girl  into  the 
carriage,  and  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  when  I 
found  that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of  our  number,  as 
his  noble  and  frank  carriage  and  behaviour,  had  pre- 
possessed me  in  his  favor. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  Caroline,"  said  he  as  he  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  lady  :  "  and  you,  Mary,"  continued 
he,  addresing  the  little  girl,  "you  will  not  forget 
your  brother  George." 

"  Oh  no,  I  can  never  forget  him,"  waa  the  reply, 
as  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

The  driver  put  up  the  step;  'farewell,'  was  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  gentleman  and  the  lady  ;  and  the 
coach  drove  onwaid  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  lady  was  veiled,  and  in  a  deep  mourning 
dress;  so  that  1  was  able,  from  the  glance  I  cast  at 
her  entrance,  to  learn  little  or  nothing  respecting 
her  age  and  appearance.  The  gentleman  was  evi- 
dently acquainted  with  the  new  inmates,  as  he  wel- 
comed them  with  an  eagerness,  and  even  kindness, 
which  1  did  not  imagine  belonged  to  his  character. 

The  little  girl  was  all  life,  and  animation, and  hap- 
piness. She  was  in  truth  a  fascinating  sweet  crea- 
ture, with  a  mind  as  unsullied  and  spolless  as  the 


snowy  robe  which  wrapt  her  tender  and  delicate 
limbs.  Every  thing  was  new  and  attractive  ;  and 
her  lively  prattle,  with  an  occasional  reply  from  the 
gentleman  to  some  of  her  numerous  questions,  alone 
broke  the  silence  that  pervaded  tlie  carriage,  until 
we  had  passed  over  a  distanee  of  several  miles.  Ta- 
king it  for  granted  that  the  lady  was  the  wife  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  accompanied  hor  to  the  coach, 
and  that  the  beautiful  prattler  was  their  daughter,  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  circumstance,  and  contented 
myself  with  catching  new  views  of  the  magnificent 
scenery,  and  enchanting  prospects  which  were  af- 
forded by  the  long  line  of  the  Blue  mountains,  which 
stretched  in  tlie  far  and  dim  west.  As  we  reached 
the  top  of  an  eminence  commanding  a  fuil  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  country  over 
which  we  had  travelled,  I  was  roused  from  my  de- 
lightful reverie  by  the  gentleman's  remarking  to  his 
veiled  companion, 

"  Caroline,  this  is  the  spot  which  1  mentioned  to 
you  the  other  day,  as  the  place  whence  you  were  to 
take  the  last  look  of  our  beautiful  valley." 

"Is  it  indeed;  and  have  we  travelled  so  far — 
answered  the  lady  in  a  gentle  sweet  tone. 

There  was  something  in  the  silver  accents  of  her 
voice  that  caught  my  ear,  and  drew  my  attention  to 
her,  as  the  gentleman  raised  the  blind  to  give  a  fair- 
er view;  but  when  once  my  eyes  rested  on  her  un- 
veiled countenance,  I  felt  not  a  wish  to  withdraw 
them  for  another  object.  I  have  seen  features  that 
might  have  been  called  more  beautiful,  if  strict  reg- 
ularity in  their  arrangement  alone  constitutes  beau- 
ty ;  but  never  have  1  seen  dark  hair  parted  over  a 
whiter  or  smoother  forehead  ;  never  have  I  seen  an 
eye  that  had  more  of  heavenly  imagining  in  its  dark 
depths;  never  have  I  seen  a  neck  and  bosom  more 
snowy  or  bewitching,  or  a  form  more  exquisitely 
proportioned.  And  she  too  was  young,  scarcely 
blushing  sixteen  ;  and  1  had  pictured  her  as  a  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  the  playful  sylph  which  I  had  been 
admiring  ;  and  with  such  a  lovely  creature  near  me, 
I  had  been  sadly  pondering  on  the  lack  of  company 
I  was  doomed  to  undergo  in  my  passage  to  Balti- 
more. Still  I  caught  myself  casting  a  glance  at  the 
gentleman,  to  solve  a  question  which  in  spite  of  my- 
self, I  found  I  was  asking  ;  and  that  was,  "  Can  that 
young  and  lovely  creature  be  his  wife  "Fool  that 
I  am,  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  it 
is  impossible  ;  crabbed  winter,  and  joyous  smiling 
spring,  are  not  so  widely  separated." 

My  musing  was  interrupted  at  that  moment  by  the 
little  girl,  who  came  flying  to  me,  and  caught  me  by 
the  hand  ; — "  O,  dear  sir,  do  come  with  me,  and  see 
the  handsome  white  house,  and  red  mill,  and  the  lo- 
cust trees,  and  the  bright  river  that  shines  in  tlie 
sun,  away  where  my  dear  papa  used  to  live.  O, 
come  and  see  how  beautiful  it  is  ;  and  sister  Caroline 
says  we  are  going  where  we  may  never  sea  it  again." 

So  saying,  she  drew  me,  not  unwillingly ,  from  the 
seat  I  occupied,  to  the  place  where  the  young  lady 
sat,  intently  gazing  on  the  distant  scene  which  her 
little  sister  had  so  correctly  described. 

"  Mary,  you  should  have  recollected  that  this  gen- 
tleman is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  cannot  leel  so  deeply 
interested  in  that  little  valley  as  we  do,"  said  the 
young  lady,  as  she  parted  some  of  the  curls  that  clus- 
tered from  under  a  light  bonnet,  and  kissed  the  fore- 
head of  her  playful  sister. 

"  He  may  be  a  stranger  to  us,  but  1  know  he  loves 
to  look  at  beautiful  objects,  for  he  has  been  looking 
at  the  Blue  mountains,  and  I  wanted  to  go  and  look 
at  them  with  him  ;  fory«u  have  often  told  me,  sis- 
ter, that  they  were  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the 
world,"  was  the  reply  of  the  animated  Mary. 

"  I  cannot  be  uninterested  in  any  thing  which  so 
highly  interests  my  young  friend,"  said  I,  as  1  took 


niy  seat  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  objects  she  had 
pointed  out. 

"  You  will  pardon  my  sister  for  her  enthusiasm," 
said  the  young  lady  ;  "  she  is  now  travelling  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  the  fine  scenery  she  has  viewed  to- 
day, has  all  the  charming  freshness  of  novelty  to 
her." 

"  The  pleasure  she  feels  in  viewing  the  fine  land- 
scape before  her,  needs  no  apology,"  was  my  reply  ; 
and  the  person  who  could  view  without  emotion  that 
range  of  mountains,  and  the  valley  it  encloses,  in  my 
opinion  would  be  destitute  of  some  of  the  most  en- 
nobling principles  of  our  natures. 

"  My  dear  girls,  you  must  use  all  diligence  in  your 
farewell  view,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  coach  ;  "  we 
are  now  on  the  crest  of  the  eminence  ;  a  minut» 
more,  and  it  will  be  out  of  sight." 

The  sisters  said  nothing,  but  gazed  with  absorbing 
interest  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  a  tear  trembling 
beneath  the  long  silken  lashes  of  Caroline's  eye  : — 
'  '  It  is  gone  ;  it  has  disappeared — sweet  home  of  my 
youth — perhaps  forever!"  were  the  words  which, 
accompanied  with  a  deep  sigh,  gave  vent  to  l\ie  deep 
feelings  which  were  struggling  in  the  bosom  of  the 
interesting  girl. 

"  And  George,  brother  George,  shall  we  never  see 
him  again  inquired  Mary ,  as  she  continued  to  look 
in  the  direction  of  the  home  they  had  so  lately  left  ; 
then  turning  wilh  the  swiftness  of  thought,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  to  her  question,  she  threw  herself 
into  my  arms,  and  raising  her  tearful  blue  eyes  to 
mine,  said,  "  You  will  be  my  brother  George,  I  knovr 
you  will ;  and  I  will  be  your  sister  Mary." 

"  VVould  to  heaven  you  were  my  sister  ;  and  you 
shall  be  my  sister,"  was  niy  reply,  as  I  kissed  the 
cheek  whicli  in  her  happy  fearlessness  she  had  pres- 
sed close  to  mine. 

If  there  is  an  object  on  earth  on  which  I  look  with 
unmingled  admiration  ;  if  there  is  one  on  which  an- 
gels might  love  to  look  with  complacency  ;  it  is  on 
a  little  girl,  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  They  are  the 
rose-buds  of  creation,  the  bright  stars,  whose  cloud- 
less sparkling  is  gradually  blended  and  lost  in  the 
more  brilliant  and  sometimes  painful  light  of  day. 
So  innocent  and  happy  ;  So  mild  and  lovely  ;  pos- 
sessed of  that  innate  modesty  which  forms  the  sweet- 
est charm  of  woman,  unmingled  with  any  of  that 
prudery  or  affectation  which  the  fair  so  often  assume 
in  their  more  mature  years  ;  every  action  so  full  of 
that  witching  fondness,  which,  when  combined  with 
spotless  purity  of  heart,  is  so  irresistibly  fascinating  ; 
and  a  countenance  in  which  the  movements  in  the 
heart  may  be  read  without  disguise  ;  and  an  eye 
beaming  with  all  the  vivacity  and  high-heartedness 
of  happy  childhood  ;  unite  to  render  them  unmatch- 
ed in  my  estimation,  by  any  part  of  God's  creation. 
I  believe  I  must  have  thrown  unconsciously  part  of 
the  earnestness  of  my  feelings  into  my  words;  for  as 
1  replied  to  Mary,  I  raised  my  eyes  and  met  those  of 
Caroline,  and  a  blush,  rich  and  deep,  mantled  her 
expressive  countenance. 

At  this  time  we  were  both  relieved  from  a  sensi- 
ble embarrassment,  by  the  old  gentleman,  who,  ad- 
dressing me,  said,  "  Perhaps  1  ought  to  apologise  for 
not  having  made  you  acquainted  with  our  fair  trav- 
ellers before — it  may  not  be  too  late  now; — and 
Mr.  Thompson,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  making  you 
acquainted  with  two  nieces  of  mine,  Caroline  and 
Mary  Ciawfoid." 

This  trifling  explanation  of  names,  and  relative 
situation,  put  us  at  once  on  the  most  familiar  foot- 
ing ;  and  before  we  reached  our  place  to  dine,  we 
no  longer  felt  like  strangers,  but  rather  old  acquain- 
tances. As  the  reserve  of  my  fair  friend  began  to 
vanish,  1  lost  my  admiration  of  the  beautiful  peiioa 
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of  mv  companion  in  the  profound  and  engrossing 
respect  which  her  conversational  powers  and  the 
varied  extent  of  her  intellectual  resources  inspired. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  affectation  of  learning- 
nothing  of  the  pedant— not  a  particle  of  blue-stock- 
ingism'^in  her  conversation  ;  but  so  easy,  so  effort- 
less, was  the  manner  in  which  she  disclosed  the 
riches  of  her  mind,  that  it  was  evident  it  was  only 
the  overflowing  of  an  intellect,  cultivated  and  pure,  r 
Marv — I  love  to  speak  that  name — it  was  always  | 
the  sweetest  of  names  to  me,  and  1  never  pronounce  ji 
it  without  combining  with  it  ideas  of  softness,  puri- 
ty, and  love  ;  that  charming  creature  was  all  hnppi-  1( 
ness  and  gaiety,  and  that,  as  well  as  her  animated  j 
and  unreserved  freedom,  presented  a  powerful  con-  , 
tiast  to  the  somewhat  saddened  air,  as  well  as  maid-  j 
eu  coyness  and  womanly  reserve  of  her  sister.  |[ 
We  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  same  evening,  and  as  ; 
it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  travel  leis- 
urely, we  spent  one  or  two  days  in  the  city,  where 
the  'inqaisitive  Mary  saw  much  to  interest  and  ad-  | 
mire.    Mr.  Crawford  was  a  gentleman  of  about  ! 
ty,  of  well  cultivated  mind,  but  to  appearance  of  a  I 
morose  and  irritable  disposition.    Towards  his  fair 
nieces,  hoivever,  he  was  one  of  the  quiete.^t  of  men  ;  ' 
not  an  impatient  or  harsh  word  escaped  him,  and  he  ' 
enjoyed  with  the  pleasure  of  a  parent,  the  happiness 
of  bi's  frolicsome  and  favorite  Mary.     From  him  I: 
learned  that  his  brother,  the  father  of  the  two  girls,  , 
had  died  several  years  before  ;  that  they  had  lived  , 
with  their  brother  George,  and  their  mother,  until  j 
she  too  had  by  death  been  removed  from  them.  "She  * 
was  a  noble  creature,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  and  a  tear  j 
moistened  his  eve.  as  he  spoke  of  her  and  the  beau- 
tiful orphans.    The  shock  which  Caroline  received  ; 
from  her  mother  s  death,  pressed  so  deeply  on  her 
feelings,  that  a  journey  to  the  north  was  advised  by 
her  frfends  ;  and  with  Mary,  under  the  protecting 
care  of  their  uncle,  they  were  on  their  way  to  some  j 
of  the  northern  cities.  "Incur  journey  from  Balli-  : 
more  to  New  York,  there  was  nothing  remarkable;  ; 
bat  I  found  that  my  heart,  which  from  long  exposure  , 
1  had  supposed  had  become  invulnerable,  and  ihor-  i 
oughly  steeled  to  the  charms  of  woman,  was  no  j 
longer  invincible,  and  that  an  emotion,  as  sweet  as  ! 
it  was  new  and  engrossing,  had  taken  possession  of 
my  bosom. — But  was  my  wish  reciprocated  : — did 
the  lovely  Caroline  indulge  a  wish  that  I  might  en- 
joy a  part  of  the  happiness  that  1  invoked  from  heav- 
en for  her  — these  were  questions  1  often  asked  my- 
aelf,  but  was  unable  to  answer  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion.   Had  1  mistaken  the  gentle  pressure  of  her 
hand.' — had  1  misunderstood  the  heaving,  the  tu- 
multuous heavino-  of  her  young  bosom,  when  1  once* 
in  a  half  laughing,  half  serious  manner,  ventured  to 
hint  how  dear  she  was  to  me  .- — was  it  maiden  deli- 
cacv,  or  was  it  love,  that  covered  her  face  with 
blushes,  when  one  day  as  we  were  sitting  on  the 
Bofa.  the  livelv  Mary  came  flying  into  the  room,  and 
running  to  her  sister,  flung  her  arms  around  her 
neck,  and  looking  archly  in  her  face,  said,  "  Don't 
you  love  my  new  brother  almost      well  as  you  do 
George  r"  and  without  a  reply  kissed  her,  and  threw 
herself  into  my  arms. 

At  Nav.-  York  we  were  to  separate,  [  to  proceed  to 
the  eastwird,  on  my  way  home,  and  they  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  to  Albany.  The  earnest  request 
of  Mr.  Crawford  that  1  would  accompany  them  as 
far  as  the  latter  place,  accompanied  by  a  meaning 
glance  from  the  speaking  eyt  of  Caroline,  decided 
me  at  once  in  favor  of  continuing  with  them;  and 
vrhen  »t  Albany,  the  same  reasoning  1  had  hitherto 
employed,  kept  me  from  leaving  them.  I  had  not 
•een  the  Springs  in  several  years,  was  the  nrgumont 
that  carried  me  thither  with  my  travelling  compan- 
ions ;  and  with  them  1  returned  to  Troy  where  they 
were  to  remain  through  the  winter,  and  where  Mary 
was  to  attend  the  excellent  school  for  young  ladies — 
then  as  now,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Wizard. 

My  utmost  ingenuity  could  now  no  longer  frame 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  delaying  my  return;  but  my 
fate  was  not  decided.  The  next  day  was  fixed  for 
my  departure.  Could  1  leave  Caroline  without  a 
(all  confirmAtion  of  my  hopes  or  my  fears  .' — it  v/ia 


impossible.  That  evening  we  were  sitting  near  eaeh  | 
other  on  a  sofa,  Caroline  intently  at  worn  on  some 
muslin,  and  I— 1  hardly  lemember  what  1  was  do- 
ing; but  I  was  so  near  that,  ere  I  was  aware,  her 
white  hand  was  pressed  in  mine.  '•  Caroiin»,"  said 
1,  "  1  must  leave  you  to-morrow  ;  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  return  to  the  East." 

"  So  soon  !'■  was  the  reply  of  the  lovely  giil,  with 
an  accent  which  showed  she  had  hardly  deemed  a 
separation  possible  ;  and  the  lace  on  which  her  deli- 
cate fingers  had  been  employed,  dropped  upon  her 
knees. 

"  Caroline,  it  must  be  so  ;  and  it  remains  with  you 
to  say  whetiier  we  ever  meet  again." 

Her  hand  irsmbled— the  dars.  crape  that  veiled 
the  whiteness,  showed  ihefla.tering  of  her  pure  bo- 
som, but  she  was  silent. 

'•  Y'ou  cannot  be  insensible,"  1  continued,  of  the 
interest  1  feel  in  your  happiness;  or  of  the  deep  im- 
pression you  have  made  on  iny  heart.  1  would  wil- 
lingly hope  the  hours  we  have  spent  together  have 
not  been  altogether  unpleasant  to  you  ;  to  me  they 
have  been  a  source  of  the  purest  delight." 

"  Whatever  be  uiy  late,  hereafter,  they  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten,"  was  the  reply  of  the  lovely  giil. 

"  May  1  indulge  a  h-ipe  that  you  will  not  forget 
me — that  you  will  eveu  breathe  a  wish  for  my  hap- 
piness when  I  am  far  away 

'•  Is  it  possible  you  can  doubt  it?"  she  replied; 
and  her  dark  eye  met  mine  with  an  expression  more 
eloquent  than  words.  But  why  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  evening.  To  those  wlio  have  loved  a 
being  worthy  of  all  their  affections,  and  tound  a  bos- 
om filled  with  an  emotion,  deep  and  pure  as  their 
own,  description  must  be  useless,  for  the  overliowing  j 
bliss  of  such  an  hour  of  certainty  will  never  be  for-  | 
uotlcn  ;  and  to  those  who  have  never  loved,  it  would  i 
be  useless,  for  it  wo  aid  be  unintelligibie  and  un- 
meaning. It  is  suificient  to  say,  that  bei'ore  it  pass- 
ed away ,  our  mutual,  our  changeless  vows  of  love, 
were  pledged  before  high  heaven — I  had  pressed  the 
lovely  Caroline  to  my  bosom — and  the  teat  which 
excess  of  happiness  had  caused  to  flow,  I  had  kissed 
away  forever.  .  »•  *  * 

The  next  year  Caroline  visited  the  Springs  again, 
but  not  alone — she  was  then  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
adored  her. 

Seven  years  have  passed  away,  and  Caroline  is 
still  the  same  faithful  and  affectionate  creature  she 
was  when  a  kind  heaven  first  threw  her  in  cay  way  ; 
a  little  more  matronly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
fascinating  and  lovely.  It  it  true,  as  a  poet  has  so 
sweetly  sung, 

"  They  sin  who  saj  that  lore  can  die  : — 
Its  holy  dame  forever  burneth  ; 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retmmeih  j 
Too  oft  on  earth,  a  troubled  gueit. 
At  limes  deceived,  at  times  opprest  ; 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 
Then  hath  ia  heaven  its  perfect  rest  ; — 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  e&re. 
But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there," 
But  hark  '  I  hear  her  light  foot  on  the  stairti  ;  and 
the  sweet  t'>nes  of  a  mother's  voice,  mingling  with 
the  hvely  prattle  of  a  little  girl,  who,  if  not  as  old  as 
was  the  young  Marj  Crawford,  when  in  the  stage- 
coach I  first  became  acquainted  with  her,  is  at  least 
as  lovely  and  fascinating  as  her  beautiful  relative, 
from  whom  she  has  derived  her  name : — and  my  pen 
is  willingly  thrown  aside  to  welcome  one  who  is 
never  met  without  a  thrill  of  that  same  deep  emotion 
which  pervaded  me  when  tlie  veil  was  throws  a- 
side,  and  1  met  the  first  glance  of  the  dark,  and  elo- 
quent, and  beaming  eye  of  Carolina  Crawford. 

W.  G. 


fecting  circumstance  happened  which  I  am  now  g 
ing  to  relate.  An  oflicer  of  the  4ih  Dragoons,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  affections  of  a  fair  Hibernian  maid, 
and  whilst  every  preparation  was  making  for  that 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  an 
attached  and  youthful  pair,  chanced  to  be  on  guard 
at  the  Castle.  Lounging  about  in  his  uniform,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  many  a  love-sick 
damsel  his  handsome  person,  set  off  with  all 

"  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  glorious  war," 
a  funeral  procession  passed  him  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
remains  of  some  person  of  consequence  were  about 
to  be  consigned  to  their  parent  earth  in  a  private  and 
unostentatious  manner,  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
follow  in  the  melancholy  train.  The  procession  took 
the  direction  of  the  College,  and,  passing  under  the 
archway,  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  vaults.  Here 
was  seen  the  last  of  the  gallant  soldier.  He  was 
missed  from  his  guard  ;  his  place  at  the  mess-table 
(which  he  used  to  enliveri  with  his  hilarity  and  good 
humor)  remained  empty  that  evening.  The  follow- 
ing morning  his  mistress,  in  the  figurative  language 
of  the  East,  -'dropped  the  anchor  of  hope  in  a  harbor 
of  anxiety  ;"  and  conjecture  was  at  a  stand-still  to 
account  for  his  protracted  absence.  Months  rolled 
OB,  a  year  passed  away — still  no  tidings  of  the  ab- 
sentee. At  last  another  funeral  wended  its  way  to 
the  Trinity  vaults.  The  mourners  descended  into 
their  dark  recesses.  In  passing  along  one  of  the  se- 
pulchral galleries,  their  feet  crushed  the  mouldering 
bones  of  a  skeleton.  Imagine  their  astonishment 
when  they  observed  beside  it  a  steel  casque  and  rust- 
ed sabre.  On  examining  the  bones,  the  flesh  seem- 
ed to  liaye  been  eaten  off  them  by  voracious  rats. — 
The  sword-belt  and  pouch  were  also  nearly  devoat- 
ed  ;  and  after  a  greai  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  unfortunate  individual,  who  evident- 
ly had  strayed. into  the  vaults  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  lost  himself  in  their  gloom,  had  been  starved  to 
death,  and  finally  devoured,  it  was  eventually  found 
out  to  be  the  young  and  ill-fated  dragoon. 

U.  S.  Juurnal. 


THE  LOST  DRAGOON. 
It  is  not  generally  know.T  that  underneath  the 
walls  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  range  of 
gloomy  vaults  in  which  are  eiitombud  many  of  the 
illustrious  dead  of  the  Irish  capital.  This  cemetery 
has  been  for  many  years  shut  up  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  be^an  to  be  disused,  the  melancholy  and  af- 


WoMAir's  Love.—  What  a  gifit,  or  rather  what  a  fa- 
tal necessity,  is  the  temperament  which  leads  to  the 
living  out  of  oner's  self,  and  becoming  bound  up  in 
the  existence  of  another,  over  whose  will,  passions, 
ajd  conduct  one  has  no  control!  This  faculty  of  de- 
votedness  is,  I  suspect,  peculiar  to  females.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  woman,  to  whom  hftnor  and 
reputation  are  dearer  than  life,  should  risk  them  a 
thousand  times  for  the  man  she  loves,  (particularly 
if  he  be  her  husband,)  to  save  his  life  and  honor. 
The  attachment  of  a  man,  however  strong  and  ten- 
der, will  never  reach  this.  We  women  love  the  per- 
son beyond  all  abstract  principle,  and  this  error  (for 
it  is  an  error  in  the  morals)  is  seated  in  the  organisa- 
tion which  makes  us  wives  and  mothers. 

Men  love  principles,  and  even  prejudices,  more 
than  the  persons  they  love  best;  that  is,  they  love 
themselves  best  of  all,  and  love  themselves  ia  that 
point  of  honour  on  which  the  world's  opinioa  de- 
pends. 

'I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  well, 
Lov'd  4  not  honor  more.' 


The  Gazette  de  France  lately  contained  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  a  singular  thief  and  murderer  : — 

A  man  was  hanged  some  time  ago  in  Calcutta, 
who  was  a  great  swimmer,  and  would  remain  very 
j  long  under  water.  Relying  on  these  qualities,  he 
would  get  into  the  pallisaded  enclosure,  where  the 
Indian  women  bathe,  he  would  seize  upon  some  ene 
among  them  unseen  by  the  others,  drown  her  and 
take  her  jewels,  which  even  in  bathing  an  Indian 
woman  does  not  leave  off— the  others  seeing  their 
companion  disappear,  supposed  her  cairied  off  bj  a 
•rocodile. 


A  lady  unable  to  write,  having  received  a  }etter 
from  her  lover  offering  proposals  for  marriage, hit  up- 
on the  ingenious  plan  of  returning  as  an  answer,  th^ 
letter  with  a  match  inclosed. 
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SALE  M  : 

TUESDAY  NOON,  DECEMBER  1,  1829. 

Marriage. — The  Providence  American  copies  a 
paragraph  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Jx)urnal, 
which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  describing 
the  great  mass  of  marriages  as  "  poor,  contemptible, 
coramon-placc  affairs,"  &c.  and  makes  the  following 
remarks  : 

"The  blessings  of  single  life  might  bo  sketched  off 
at  a  dash  jn  the  same  way,  with  nothing  to  boast  of 
in  the  comparison.  We  doubt,  however,  if  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  do  not  find  something  better 
in  love  and  matrimony  than  is  here  depicted,  proba- 
bly by  some  self-tornienting,  discontented  being,  who 
married  under  the  absurd  notion  that  his  wife  was 
to  play  all  the  agreeable  after  the  ceremony,  as  he 
had  done  before,  and  that  it  became  him,  as  one 
of  the  lords  of  creation,  to  be  pariicularly  unamia- 
ble,  in  order  to  show  his  superiority.  In  ninety  ca- 
ses out  of  an  hundred,  the  lack  of  happiness  in  the 
married  state  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ingenuity  people 
exercise  in  toimentmg  themselves.  One  iialf  the  la- 
bor which  a  man  bestows  in  making  a  surly  hus- 
l>and,  or  a  woman  in  becoming  a  peevish  wife,  would 
render  them  much  more  tolerable  to  each  other. — 
There  are  many  grades  of  happiness  in  married  life, 
(it  those  who  enter  that  state  would  but  think  so) 
from  the  most  devoted  mutual  attachment  down  to 
a  disposition  merely  to  get  along  as  comfortably  as 
possible.  As  many  happy  marriages  have  been  foun- 
ded on  esteem  as  love,  and  even  in  many  cases 
where  there  was  disinclination  at  first,  a  mutual  de- 
termination to  give  no  cause  of  offence  has  insured 
more  substantial  happiness  than  where  satiety  has 
followed  the  indulgence  of  over-wrought  passion 
springing  from  the  excitement  of  youth  and  beauty ; 
for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  husband  of  a  very 
beautiful  wife,  is  generally  the  only  man  who  ii>  ifi- 
different  to  her  beauty. 

"  Those  who  have  never  made  the  married  state 
what  it  ought  to  be,  an  union  of  interests,  a  study  of 
mutual  concessions,  and  mutual  participations  in 
pleasure  or  perplexity,  may  rail  at  it,  either  in  anti- 
cipation or  by  woful  experience  ;  but  to  a  man  of 
sound  feeling  and  good  affections,  the  friendship  of 
his  wife  will  be  the  best  blessing  earth  can  offer  him. 
Ha  will  find  in  her  good  opinion,  aiji  equivalent  for 
all  the  calumny  his  enemies  may  feeap  npon  him — 
her  smile  will  console  him  for  the  frowns  of  fortune 
or  the  world,  and  in  moments  of  despondency  her 
cheering  influence  will  come  over  his  spirit,  like  the 
genial  warmth  that  causes  vegetation  to  spring  from 
the  desolated  earth  ;  and  like  that  vegetation  his  re- 
novated purposes  will  yield  the  flowers  that  refresh, 
and  the  fruits  that  nourish  life." 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANT. 

DEPARTED  INFANTS. 
Germs  of  beauty — ye  are  clinging 

To  a  soil  beyond  the  tomb; 
From  the  chill  of  death ,  re-springing 

To  a  rich,  immortal  bloom. 

Bods  of  beauty — ye  are  blooming 

In  a  clune  more  pure  than  this  ; 
^ar  above  the  blue  illuming, 

Ye  have  met  an  Angel's  bliss. 

Infant  cherubs — y6  have  chanted 

Strains  too  sweet  for  mortal  ear. 
Sounds  that  ne'er  to  earth  were  granted, 

Notes  that  may  not  reach  us  here. 

Happy  spirits — ye  have  revell'd 

lo  the  blue  and  star-lit  ways — 
■Where  the  foot  hath  never  travell'd. 

Nor  the  eye  hath  sent  its  gaze.     M.  Lowisa. 


FOp.  THE  MISCELLANY. 

LINES  IN  ANSWER  TO  "FORGET  ME  NOT." 
TO  MARY. 

How  can  I  e'er  forget  thee. 

Thou  long-beloved  one  ? 
I've  seen  thee,  and  have  trusted  thee, — 

And  memory's  work  s  Ijegun. 
I've  given  thee  my  confidence  ; — 

My  friendship  thou  hast  sought— 
And  therefore  in  this  memory 

Thou  hast  a  life-lease  bought. 

My  heart  is  not  a  sepulchie 

Which  closes  o'er  the  sight. — 
A  tomb  above  the  beautiful. 

Which  mem'ry  may  not  Iigl?t. 
'Tis  not  the  seat  of  solitude— 

A  dark  and  silent  cell. 
Which  prisons  up  the  memory 

Of  those  I  love  so  well. 

0  no  ; — to  me  'lis  happiness 
To  keep  alive  regret : 

To  mingle  past,  with  present  joys  — 
To  live  and  not  forget. 

1  love  to  open  memory, 
Re-strike  the  notes  gone  by  : 

Converse  with  old  remembrances 
That  never  may  reply. 

1  iove  to  gaze  at  heaven. 

When  friends  are  far  away. 
And  think  1  almost  meet  thair  gaia 

Upon  the  starry  way  ; 
How  can  I  e  er  forget  thee  then. 

Thou  bright  and  blooming  one  ? 
I'vo  seen  thee,  loved  and  trusted  thee. 

And  memory's  work  is  done. 

M.  L.  H. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

BY  MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

Go  to  thy  sleep,  my  child, 
Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed, 

Gentle  and  undefiled. 

With  blessings  on  thy  head. 

Fresh  roses  in  thy  hand, 

Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid, 
Haste  from  this  fearful  land. 

Where  flowers  so  quickly  fade. 

Before  thy  heart  hath  Icarn'd 
In  waywardness  to  stray, 

Befoiethy  feet  have  turn'd 
The  dark  and  downward  way. 

Ere  Sin  hath  sear'd  thy  breast, 
Or  Sorrosv  woke  the  tear. 

Rise,  and  secure  thy  rest 
In  yon  celestial  sphere. 

Because  thy  smile  was  fair. 
Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright, 

Because  thy  cradle  care 
Was  such  a  fond  delight  j 

Shall  Love  with  weak  embrace, 
Thy  outspread  wing  detain 

No! — Angel  seek  thy  place 
Amid  the  cherub  train. 


Thursday  17th  ult  was  observed  in  Charleston,  S, 
C.  as  a  day  of  General  Thai^ggiving.  All  business 
was  suspended,  and  the  attendance  at  the  differenr 
Churches,  more  numerous  than  usual. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 
'That  is  the  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Farmer,'  said  the 
keeper  of  an  English  Mansion-house;— 'he  lived  in 
the  country,  took  care  of  his  estate,  built  his  house 
and  paid  for  it— managed  well,  saved  money,  and 
died  rich; — that  is  his  son;  he  was  made  a  lord,  took 
a  place  at  court,  spent  his  estate,  and  died  a  beggar.' 
The  picture  is  not  of  private  interpretation. 

Letters  received  at  New  York  from  Pensacola,  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  tho  U  S.  ship  Hornet  at  Tam- 
pico,  having  been  dismasted  in  a  gale  in  September 
— officers  and  crew  &ii  well. 

"  MARRIED7  ~ 

In  this  town,  on  Thanksgiving  evening,  by  Rer. 
Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Josepli  Slower?  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Frye.    Mr.  Charles  Weston  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Ward. 

On  the  same  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kilton,  Mr. 
Joel  Bruning  to  Miss  Nancy  Hall ;  Mr.  Peter  Lewis 
to  Miss  Garah  E.  Foote — all  of  Salem. 

On  the  satire  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr. 
Samuel  Shreve   to  Miss  Sally  Price. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr  Pattison,  Mr  Jo- 
seph B.  Hoyt,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  to  Miss  Margaret  H. 
Gardner,  daughter  of  Mr  Joseph  Gardner,  of  this 
town. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev  Dr  Flint,  Mr  Tho- 
mas Brooks  to  Miss  Margaret  Berry. 

At  Lynn,  Mr  John  Andrews  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Fern. 

In  Manchester,  Mr  Charles  Whimbleton  to  Miss 
Alice  Moore.  Mr  Benj.  Morgan  to  Miss  Susan 
Cromby. 

In  Gloucester,  Capt  John  Low  Rogers,  to  Miss 
Abigail  Knights ;  Mr.  Pliny  H.  Davison  to  Miss 
Betsy  A  Staten  ;  Mr.  Francis  E.  Procter  to  Miss 
Ann  Allen  ;  Mr.  John  H.  Waitt  to  Miss  Mary  E- 
lizabeth  Dresser. 

In  Sandy  Bay,  Dr.  Adam»  Nichols  to  Martha  R. 
Folsom,  of  Exeter,  N,H.;  Stephen  Blatchford  to 
Caroline  Tarr ;  William  Stillman  to  Judith  Marie 
Allen;  George  Randall  to  Hannah  Knowlton. 

In  Squam  Parish,  Henry  M.  Golt  to  Abigail 
Robinson. 

At  Pio-eon  Cove,  Mr.  James  Harris,  jr.  to  Miss 
Mary  J.°  Bray;  Mr.  John  Pew  to  Miss  Saiah  K. 
Tatr. 

At  Bradford,  Mr.  Orlando  Abbot,  of  Andover,  to 
Mrs  Lydia  Kimball. 

At  Epsom,  N.  H.  Mr.  Edward  Melcher,  of  Salem, 
to  Miss  Sally  Leavitt. 

At  Eastham,  Master  Harvey  Snow,aged  16,  to 
Miss  Thankful  J.  Knowles,  aged  17. 

r>iEL>, 

In  this  town,  John  James  Scobie,  aged  22n)onths, 
son  of  Mr  Thomas  Devereux. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mackintire,  aged  (55.  Funeral  this  af- 
ternoou,  at  3  o'clock,  from  her  late  residence  in  Mill 
street. 

In  Danvers,  Mrs.  Julia  Hadley,  wife  of  Mr  Lewis 
Hadley. 

At  Lynn,  Major  Ezra  Hitchings  aged  64. 

AtTopsfield,  Sylvanus  Wildes,  Esq.  aged  76. 

At  Haverhill, Mrs  Hannah  Rogers,  aged  82.  Mr 
Peter  Whittaker  aged  65. 

In  Weare,  Aug  29,  Phineas  Huntoon,  aged  3 
years  and  7  mos.  Sept.  8th,  Mrs.  Joanna  Huntoon, 
aged  37.  1st  ingt.  an  infant  child.  18th,  Mehit- 
able  Huntoon,  aged  1  year  and  11  moiiths.  Thus 
Mr.  Huntoon  was  bereaved  of  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren in  twenty  one  days. 

In  Waterford,  Vt.  of  typhus  fev«r,  Aug.  31,  Ly- 
man S.  Tyler,  aged  20.  Sept.  10,  James  P.  Ty- 
ler, aged  17.  Sept.  21,  Flavel  B.  Tyler,  aged  19.— 
Sept.  24,  Alvira  L.  Tyler,  aged  10— children  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Tyler.  And'Oct.  10,  Mr.  Jesse  Tyler,  aged 
43 — all  of  one  family. 

At  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  last,  Hon.  BUSH- 
ROD  WASHINGTON,  one  of  the  Judges  of  th« 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  two  months. 
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THE  FOUJVT. 


[From  the  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser  J 
Thou  art  given  to  me  dearest,  thy  fate  is  linked  with 
mine, 

Whate'er  my  destiny  may  be,  that  destiny  is  thine, 
And  we  unto  each  other  are  a  blessing,  or  a  curse — 
The  knot  is  bound,  the  die  is  cast,  'for  better  or  for 
worse.' 

Thou  hast  given  up  thy  claim  unto  thy  paternal 
hearth, 

Where  feelings  pure  and  holy--,.ere    nurtured  into 
birth, 

Where  thou  wast  taught  in  worldly  things  to  place 

no  certain  trust, 
But  lift  thy  thoughts  far,  far  above,  thy  tenement  of 

dust. 

Thy  noble  father  thou  has  left,— he  of  the  manly 
mind  ; 

Thy  mother  too — she  who  has  been  benevolent  and 
kind, 

And  all  thy  parents'  offspring,  unto  whom  thou 

wert  a  charm, 
To  lean  with  all  a  woman's  trust,  on  my  poor  feeble 

arm. 

But  feeble  as  it  is,  my  love,  before  the  smallest  ill 
Shall  come  to  thee,  which  I  can  e'er  avert  by 

strength  oi  skill, 
My  every  wish  and  energy  must  lie  beneath  a  ban  .; 
For  who  can  see  his  loved  one  wronged,  and  call 

himself  a  man  ! 

It  must  be  ours  fall  oft  to  feel  misfortune's  chas- 
tening rod  ; 

And  let  us,  then,  with  patience,  boiv  to  that  which 

comes  from  God  ; 
And  in  the  path  of  duty,  let  us  press  with  firmness 

on. 

Like  piliirimsto  their  long  left  borne,  or  eagles  to  the 
sun!  W.  II.  J. 


[From  the  London  Keepsake  for  1S30.] 
THE   SOLDIERS  TEAR. 

BY     THOMAS    H.  BAILET. 

Upon  the  hill  be  turned 

To  take  a  last  fond  look 
Of  the  valley  and  tlie  village  church, 

And  the  cottage  by  the  brook: 
He  listened  to  tiie  sounds 

So  familiar  to  h's  ear. 
And  the  Soldier  leant  upon  bis  swordj 

And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Beside  the  cottage  porch 

A  girl  was  on  her  knees; 
She  held  aloft  a  snowy  scarf, 

Which  floated  in  the  breeze  ■ 
She  breathed  a  prayer  for  him, 

A  prayer  he  could  not  hear; 
But  he  paused  to  blesi  her  as  she  knelt, 

And  wiped  avtray  a  tear. 

He  turned  and  left  the  spot, — 

Oh  !  do  not  deem  him  vreak  ; 
For  dauntless  was  the  soldier's  heart. 

Though  tears  were  on  his  cheek. 
Go,  watch  the  foremost  rank, 

In  danger's  dark  career ; 
Be  sure  the  hand  most  potent  there 

Has  wiped  away  a  tear. 


MY  MOTHEU'S  GRAVi:. 

"  1  had  a  mother  once  like  you, 

Who  o'er  my  pillow  hung, 
Kiss'd  from  my  cheek  the  briny  dew, 

And  taught  my  faltering  tongue. 

But  then  there  came  a  fearful  day  — 

1  sought  uiy  mother's  bed, 
Till  harsh  iiauds  tore  me  thence  away. 
And  told  me  she  ivas  dead." 
It  was  thirteen  years  since  my  mother's  death, 
when,  after  a  long  absence  from  my  native  village,! 
stood  beside  the  sacred  mound,  beneath  which  I  had 
seen  her  buried.  Since  that  mournful  period,  great 
changes  have  come  over  me.  My  childisJi  3'i'  ivs 
had  passed  away,  and  with  them  all  my  youUiful 
character.  The  world  was  altered  too  ;  and  as  I 
stood  al  my  mother's  grave,  I  could  hardly  realize 
that  1  was  the  same  thoughtless,  happy  creature, 
whose  cheek  she  had  so  often  kissed  in  her  excess  of 
tenderness.  But  the  varied  events  of  tliirteen  years 
had  not  effaced  the  remembrance  of  that  mother's 
smile.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  seen  her  yesterday,  as 
if  the  blessed  sound  of  her  voice  was  then  in  my  ear. 
The  gay  dreams  of  my  infancy  and  childhood,  were 
brought  back  so  distinctly  to  my  mind,  ihat,  liftd  it 
not  been  for  one  bitter  recollection,  the  tears  I  shed 
would  have  been  gentle  and  refreshing.  The  cir- 
cumstance may  seem  a  trifling  one  ;  but  the  thouglit 
of  it,  even  now,  agonizes  my  heart;  and  1  relate  it, 
that  those  children  who  have  parents  to  love  them, 
may  learn  to  value  ihem  as  they  ought. 

IVIy  mother  had  been  ill  a  long  time;  and  1  had 
become  so  much  accustomed  to  her  pale  face  and 
weak  voice,  that  1  was  not  frightened  at  them,  as 
children  usually  are.  At  first,  it  is  true,  I  had  sob- 
bed violently — for  they  told  me  she  would  die ;  but 
when,  day  after  day ,  1  returned  from  school,  and 
found  her  the  same,  1  began  to  believe  she  would 
always  be  spared  to  me. 

One  day,  when  I  had  lost  my  place  in  the  class, 
and  done  my  work  wrong-side  outward,  I  came  home 
discouraged  and  fietf'ul.  I  went  into  my  mother's 
chamber.  Jrflie  was  paler  than  usual,  but  she  met 
me  with  the  same  afl'ectionale  smile  that  always  wel- 
comed my  return.  Alas',  wlien  1  look  through  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  years,  I  think  my  heart  must  have 
been  stone  not  to  have  been  melted  by  it.  She  re- 
quested me  to  go  down  stairs  and  bring  her  a  glass 
of  water  ;  I  pettishly  asked  her  why  she  did  not  call 
a  domestic  to  do  it.  With  a  look  of  mild  reproach, 
which  1  shall  never  forget  if  1  live  to  be  a  hundrfed 
years  old,  she  said,  "  And  will  not  my  daughter 
bring  a  glass  of  water  for  her  poor  sick  mother  'i" 

1  went  and  brought  her  the  water,  but  did  not  do 
it  kindly.  Instead  of  smiling  and  kissing  her  as  I 
was  wont  to  do,  1  sat  the  glass  down  very  quick,  & 
left  the  room.  After  playing  a  sliort  time,  1  went  to 
bed  without  bidding  my  mother  "good  night;  "  but 
when  alone  in  my  room  in  darkness  and  silence,  1 
remembered  how  her  voice  trembled  when  she  said, 
"And  will  not  my  daughter  bring  a  glass  of  w,ater 
for  her  poor  sick  mother.  "  1  could  not  sleep!  then 
I  stole  into  her  chamber  to  ask  forgiveness.  She 
had  just  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  they  told 
me  i  must  not  wake  her.— Nor  did  I  tell  any  one 
what  troubled  me,  but  stole  back  to  iny  bed  resolved 
to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  tell  how  sorry  1 
was  for  my  conduct. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke,  and 
hurrying  on  my  clothes,  1  hastened  to  my  mother's 
room.  Siie  was  dead.  She  never  spoke  to  me  more 
— never  smiled  upon  me  again;  and  when  1  touched 
the  hand  that  used  to  rest  upon  my  head  in  blessing 
it,  it  was  so  cold  it  made  me  start.  I  bowed  down  by 
her  side  and  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart. 
I  thought  then  I  wished  I  could  die,  and  be  buried 
with  her:  and  old  as  1  now  am,  I  would  give  worlds 
were  they  mine  lo  give,  could  my  mother  but  have 
lived  to  tell  me  she  forgave  my  childish  ingratitude. 
But  1  cannot  call  her  back;  and  when  I  stand  by  her 
grave,  and  whenever  1  think  of  her  manifold  kind- 
ness, the  memory  of  that  reproachful  look  she  gave 
me  will  "bite  like  a:  serpent  and  sting  like  an  ad- 
der." 


THE  BIBLE. 
We  contemplate,  with  no  ordinary  degree'  of  in- 
terest, a  rock,  which  has  braved  fur  centuries  tlie 
ocean's  rage,  practically  saying,  "  hillierto  shall  thou 
come,  and  no  farther;  and  here  shall   thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."     With  still  greater  interest,  tho' 
somewhat  of  a  different  kind,  should  we  contemplate 
a  fortress,  which,  during  tliousands  of  years,  had 
been  constantly  assaulted  by  successrve  generations' 
of  enemies  ; — around  whose  walls  millions  had  per- 
ished; and  to  overthrow  which,  the  utmost  efforts 
of  human  force  and  ingenuity  had  been  exerted  in 
vain.    Such  a  rock,  such  a  fortress,  we  contemplate 
in  the  Bible.    For  thousands  of  years  this  volume 
has  withstood,  not  only  the  iron  tooth  of  time,  which 
devours  men,  and  their  works  together,  but  all  the 
physical  and  intellectual  strength  of  man.  Pretend- 
ed friends  have  endeavaured  to  corrupt  and  betray 
it ;  kings  and  princes  have  perseveringly  sought  to 
banish  it  from  the  world;  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  greatest  empires  have  been  leagued  for 
its  destruction  ;  the  fires  of  persecution  have  often 
been  lighted  to  consume  it,  and  its  friends  together; 
and,  at  mn.iy  seasons,  death,  in  some  horrid  form, 
has  been  the  almost  certain  consequence  of  afTorditjg: 
it  an  asylum  from  the  fury  of  its  enemies.     It  has 
also  been  alraust  incessantly  assailed  by  weapons  of 
a  different  kind,  which,  to  any  other  bookj  would  be 
far  more  dangerous  than  fire  or  sword.    In  these  as- 
saults, wit  and  ridicule  have  wasted  all  their  shafts  ^ 
misguided  reason  has  been  competed  though  reluc- 
tantly to  lend  her  aid  ;  and  after  repeated  defeats, 
has  again  been  dragged  to  the  field;  the  arsenals  of 
learning  have  been  emptied  to  arm  her  for  the  con- 
test ;  and  in  search  of  means  to  prosecute  it  with 
success,  recourse  has  been  had,  not  only  to  remote 
ages,  and  distant  lands,  but  even  to  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  region  of  the  stars.    Yet  still  the  ob- 
ject of  all  these  attacks  remains  itninjured ;  while 
one  army  of  its  assailants  after  another  has  melted 
away.    Though  it  has  been  ridiculed  more  bitterly, 
misrepresented  more  grossly,  opposed  more  rancor- 
ously,  and  burnt  more  frequently  than  any  other- 
book,  and  perhaps,  than  all  other  books  united  ;  itia 
so  far  from  sinking  under  the  efforts  of  its  enemies, 
that  the  probability  of  its  surviving  until  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things,  is  now,  evidently,  mucb 
greater  than  ever.    The  rain  has  descended ;  the 
floods  have  come;  the  storm  has  arisen,  and  beat  up- 
on it  ;  but  it  falls  not,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 
Like  the  burning  bush,  it  has  ever  been  in  the  flames,, 
yet  it  is  still  unconsumed  ;  a  sufficient  proof,  wer« 
there  no  other,  that  he  who  dwelt  in  the  bush,  pie- 
serves  the  Bible. — Dr.  Pavson. 


Good  books  are  instructive  companions,  that  caa 
be  entertained  without  ceremony  and  dismissed  with.-^ 
out  offence,  whenever  you  de&ire. 

Mr  John  Gwynn,  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  lately 
deceased,  bequoathed/or<(/-_/iBe  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  "for  the  edu- 
cation, clothing,  boarding,  and  apprenticing  of  naalft 
children,  in  the  city  and  a  prescribed  adjacent  dis- 
trict, without  reo-ard  to  reliffous  distinctions. 


STANZAS' 

I  would  not  bathe  in  Lethe's  stream — 
1  would  not  chase  those  thoughts  away. 

Which  treasured  in  my  memory  dwell, 
Though  oft  they  speak  of  joy's  decay. 

It  is  so  sweet  in  memory's  waste 
To  find  some  spot  of  sunny  hue, 

Where  we  may  gaze  with  fond  delight. 
Nor  deem  its  brightness  all  untrue. 

Perhaps  its  cherished  beauty  shines 
Brighter  amid  surrounding  gloom. 

Like  tender  flovir'rets  springing  fair 
From  out  the  ashes  of  the  tomb. 


rniNTED  BY  JOHN  CHAPMAK, 

Stearns'  Buildins,  Corner  oj  Court  and  Essex  Strt0te, 
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From  tho  Talisman  for  1830. 

THE  WHIRLWIND. 

You  must  know  that  my  father  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  and  the  only  son  of  an  emigrant 
pair  from  St.  Johns,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
My  mother  was  from  Wales.  She  was  but  a  child 
when  her  father  took  passage  for  this  country,  with 
her  and  two  brothers  older  than  herself.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  they  came  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod, 
and  all  onboard  pe'ished,  except  my  mother  and  four 
of  the  crew,  who  were  picked  up  by  the  fishermen 
of  Hyannis.  She  was  received  into  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  families  on  the  Cape,  and  was  brought  up 
by  the  good  people  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  their 
own  children. 

My  father  had  been  a  sea-faring  man  in  early  life, 
and  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
At  the  ag-e  of  thirty-five  he  became  acquainted  with 
my  mother,  who  was  some  fifteen  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  made  lier  proposals  of  marriage, 
which  she  would  accept  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  quit  the  sea,  which  had  been  the  grave  of 
her  family.  He  made  the  promise  she  required; 
Ihey  were  married  and  removed  to  the  interior, 
where  my  father  bought  a  farm,  and  settled  as  an 
agriculturist. 

Our  residence  was  on  the  highlands  west  of  Con- 
tiecticut  River.  There  was  a  little  decayed  old 
■dwelling  on  the  farm  when  my  father  came  to  live 
there  ;  he  caused  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and  had  a 
oeat  white  cottage  built  upon  the  spot.  In  this  cut- 
tawa  was  I  born,  and  here  I  passed  the  earliest  years 
of^my  life  ,  and  speaking  with  respect  to  temporal 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  the  happiest.  It  was  a 
lovely  spot — lovely  then,  but  now  no  longer  so — it 
13  bare  and  desolate — the  besom  of  destruction  has 
swept  it — the  winds,  God's  ministers,  were  sent  a- 
gainst  it,  to  raze  its  walls,  and  root  up  its  shades, 
and  slay  its  inmates. 

1  sometimes  think  that  the  distinctness  with  which 
that  abode  of  my  youth,  and  its  dear  inhabitants, 
rises  before  my  imagination,  is  a  device  of  the  ene- 
my to  tempt  me,  and  shake  ray  resignation  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty.  A  young  orchard  shelter- 
ed the  cottage  on  the  northwest,  and  back  of  the  or- 
chard rose  a  wooded  hill.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
house  was  our  garden,  which  bordered  on  a  clear, 
prattling  brook.  To  the  east  were  rich  meadows 
and  fields  of  grain,  and  pastures,  where  1  gathered 
strawberries  and  looked  for  birds'  nests,  all  sloping 
away  gently  for  a  considerable  distance,  after  which 
they  sunk  down  out  of  sight  into  the  deep  glen  of 
a  river,  whose  shallow  murmurs  were  often  heard 
by  U3  as  we  sat  under  the  wild  cherry  trees  before 
our  door.  To  the  east  of  the  river  spread  a  wide 
tract  of  country,  in  full  sight  from  our  windows- 
farm-houses  painted  red  and  white,  with  their  or- 
chards and  corn-fields  and  woodlands,  steeples  of 
I  distant  churches,  and  a  blue  horizon  of  woods  boun- 
ding the  scene. 

Time  went  by  pleasantly  until  my  tenth  year.— 
Childhood  is  the  only  season  in  life  in  which  happy 
years  do  not  pass  away  swiftly.  They  glide  softly, 
but  they  do  not  fly,  and  they  seem  as  long  as  they 
are  full  of  enjoyment.  I  had  an  elder  sister,  Jane, 
just  arrived  at  seventeen  ;  a  tall,  straight,  blooming 
girl,  who  had  been  my  instructress  in  all  childish 
pastimes,  and  procured  for  me  my  childish  pleasures. 
She  taught  me  where  to  find  the  earliest  blossoms 
and  the  sweetest  berries,  and  showed  me  where  the 
beech  shed  its  nuts  thickest  when  it  felt  the  October 
frosts,  and  led  me  beside  wild  streams  in  the  woods, 
and  read  godly  books  with  me,  and  taught  me  to 
sing  godly  hymns  on  Sundays,  under  the  trees  of 
our  orchard.  There  were  two  brothers,  twins,  five 
years  younger  than  myself,  to  whom  I  now  perform- 


ed the  same  office ;  and  beautiful  creatures  they 
were,  if  I  can  trust  my  memory,  as  ever  were  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  recalled  in  the  bud  of  life  ;  fair, 
round-faced,  ruddy,  good  humoured,  full  of  a  per- 
petual flow  of  spirits,  and  in  look,  gesture  and  dispo- 
sition, the  exact  copies  of  each  other.  And  as  they 
were  alike  in  birth  and  mind,  and  outward  sem- 
blance, so  they  were  alike  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
deaths  not  divided.  I  was  their  constant  compan- 
ion, and  sometimes  our  sister,  who  had  now  grown 
to  maturity,  would  leave  her  sedate  occupations  and 
join  our  sports. 

My  mother  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  a  quiet 
and  somewhat  sad  turn  of  mind.  The  calamity  by 
which  her  family  had  perished,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  her,  and  disposed  her  heart  to  religious  af- 
fections. Her  eyes  would  sometimes  fill  with  tears, 
as  s!ie  looked  at  us  in  llie  midst  of  our  pastimes, 
and  she  would  often  mildly  check  our  boisterous 
minh.  She  was  our  catechist,  she  made  us  read  our 
bibles,  and  taught  us  our  little  hymns  and  prayers. 

My  father  was  what  the  world  calls  a  good  moral 
man,  and  much  respected  by  his  neighbours.  He 
was  of  an  even,  quiet  temper,  never  greatly  exhilira- 
ted  by  good,  nor  greatly  depressed  by  bad  fortune. 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  him  apparently  better 
pleased  than  when  his  children  were  noisiest  in  their 
play,  when  he  would  sit  looking  at  us  with  great 
complacency,  and  tell  our  mother  how  much  he  was 
like  us  at  our  age.  He  was  what  is  called  a  silent 
man;  he  said  but  little,  and,  indulgent  as  he  was, 
that  little  was  a  law  to  us.  The  neighbourhood 
treated  him  also  with  great  deference ;  his  opinion 
was  consulted  in  all  difficult  cases;  he  was  made 
town  clerk,  and  then  sent  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  finally  receive  da  commission  of 
the  peace. 

The  country  in  which  we  lived  was  high  and 
hilly.  The  streams  by  which  it  was  intersected, 
flowed  in  deep,  narrow  glens,  unpleasant  from  their 
dullness,  shade,  and  mists  at  morning  and  evenino-; 
and  the  farms  and  dwellings  lay  on  the  broad  eleva- 
ted country  between  them.  Thus  an  ample  sweep 
was  afforded  for  the  winds,  which  blew  over  the 
country  with  as  little  obstruction  as  on  the  summits 
of  mountains.  The  snow  was  often  piled  in  the 
winter  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ;  and  you  might 
see  orchards  in  which  every  tree  leans  to  the  south- 
west, bent  and  made  to  grow  in  that  position  by  the 
strong  and  continued  gales. 

My  father,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  origin- 
ally a  seafaring  man  ;  and  his  profession  had  made 
him  familiar  with  all  the  appearances  of  the  heav- 
ens. To  his  knowledge  of  this  kind,  acquired  on 
the  ocean  and  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  he  now  ad- 
ded that  gained  by  a  daily  observation  of  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens  in  the  interior,  until  l)e  became  cele- 
brated in  those  parts  for  his  skill  in  discerning  the 
face  of  the  sky.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
oracle  on  the  subject  of  the  weather  ;  and  his  predic- 
tions were  reverenced  even  more  than  those  of  the 
almanac.  It  was  not  always  that  an  opinion  could 
be  extracted  from  him,  but  when  obtained,  it  never 
failed  of  being  verified.  His  hay  never  got  wet 
while  lying  green  on  the  ground,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  he  was  ever  overtaken  by  a  shower  in  any  of 
his  excursions  from  home.  He  would  pass  whole 
hours  in  gazing  at  the  sky,  and  watching  the  couij 
ses  of  the  clouds.  An  observation  of  the  weather 
was  his  first  business  in  the  morning,  and  his  last  at 
night;  and  if  the  manly  placidity  of  his  temper  was 
ever  on  any  occasion  disturbed,  it  was  only  when 
the  weather  was  more  capricious  than  oidinary  ; 
when  it  refused  to  conform  to  fixed  rules,  and  failed 
to  fulfil  the  promises  it  held  forlh.  In  this  I  think 
he  was  wrong,  as  questioning  the  providence  of 


God,  exerted  in  the  great  courses  of  nature;  but 
who  is  without  his  errors 

In  the  last  year  of  my  residence  in  this  pleasant 
abode,  we  had,  about  the  setting  in  of  summer,  sev- 
eral weeks  of  uncommon  heat  and  drought.  G*d 
sealed  up  the  fountains  of  the  firmament,  and  made 
the  heavens  over  our  heads  brass,  and  the  earth  un- 
der our  feet  ashes.  Clouds  floated  over  the  fiery 
sky,  and  brought  no  rain  ;  the  atmosphere  was  fill- 
ed with  a  dull,  diy  haze,  as  if  the  finer  dust  of  the 
ground  had  risen  and  mingled  with  it.  Out  of  this 
haztf  the  sun  emerged  at  morning,  and  again  dipped 
into  at  evening,  hiding  his  face  long  before  he  reach- 
ed the  horizon.  The  grass  of  the  field  ceased  to 
grow,  and  became  thin  and  white  and  dry  before  it 
ripened,  and  hissed  mournfully  whenever  a  breath 
of  air  passed  over  it.  The  birds  chirped  feebly  in 
the  trees  ;  the  cattle  lowed  faintly  in  the  meadows, 
and  gathered  about  the  moister  spo»s  of  soil.  All 
the  while  the  winds  scarcely  blew,  or  but  softly,  not 
with  strength  enough  to  detach  from  the  cherry 
trees  before  our  door  the  loose  leaves  that  put  on 
the  yellowness  of  September,  and  dropped  of  their 
own  accord,  one  by  one,  spinning  round  as  they 
descended  to  the  earth.  1  had  never  known  my  fa- 
ther so  uneasy  and  fidgetty  as  at  that  period.  He 
would  stand  for  hours  considering  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  and  even  after  the  twilight  was  down,  ho 
was  out  by  the  door,  gazing  at  that  hazy  canopy 
through  which  the  stars  dimly  trembled.  My  mo- 
ther, in  the  meantime,  called  her  children  about  her, 
and  taugtit  us  a  prayer  for  rain. 

At  length  came  a  day  of  more  perfect  calm  and 
stillness,  than  we  had  experienced,  even  in  that  sea- 
son of  calms.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  were  so  mo- 
tionless, that  you  might  almost  have  fancied  them 
wrought  of  metal,  to  mock  the  growth  of  the  vege- 
table world.  1  remember  feeling  uneasy  at  the  depth 
and  continuance  of  that  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
gurgle  of  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden, 
where  a  slender  thread  of  heated  water  still  crept  a- 
long,the  sound  of  which  fell  on  my  ear  with  a  pain- 
ful distinctness.  There  was  no  cloud,  not  a  speck, 
nothing  but  that  thick  whitish  haze,  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  sky.  My  father  went  often  during  the  day, 
and  stood  anxiously  looking  at  the  atmosphere, 
while  1  silently  crept  near  him  with  my  two  little 
brothers.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  that 
made  us  afraid,  though  of  what  we  knew  not.  My 
mother,  too,  appeared  sadder  than  usual.  Once, 
when  my  father  returned  into  the  house,  he  told  her 
that  this  was  just  such  weather  as  had  preceded  the 
water-spout  that  overwhelmed  the  fishing  boat  off 
the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  thirty  years  ago,  and  drown- 
ed all  on  board. 

"  I  fear  greatly,"  s.aid  he,  "  that  some  mischief  is 
brewing  for  us  or  our  neighbours  :  but  I  hope,  at 
least,  that  it  will  steer  clear  of  all  our  houses." 

The  night  at  length  arrived,  and  no  evil  had  as 
yet  come  nigh  us  or  our  dwellings.  My  mother  saw 
us  all  in  our  beds,  and  made  us  say  our  prayeis,  and 
bade  us  good  night,  in  that  mild,  affectionate  voice, 
which  I  shall  never  forget ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  sleep,  agitated  as  I  was  with  the  vague  and  aw- 
ful apprehensions  with  which  my  fathei  s  looks  and 
words,  and  the  strange  appearance  of  nature,  had 
filled  my  mind,  and  which  were  struggling  to  clothe 
themselves  with  images.  Sleep  at  length  fell  upon 
me,  a  deep  sleep,  and  with  it  brought  the  visions  of 
the  night.  I  imagined  that  the  profound  silence  was 
suddenly  broken  with  strange  and  terrible  crashings, 
and  masses  of  earth  and  portions  of  sky  were  min- 
gling, and  whirling,  and  rolling  over  each  other.  I 
awoke  with  my  liniijs  bathed  in  sweat,  and  it  was 
long  before  ray  fear  would  suffer  me  to  move  them. 
When  the  usual  current  of  my  sensations  was  re- 
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stored,  I  was  comforted  to  find  myselfstill  in  my  own 
familiar  couoh,  though  in  the  inidst  of  utter  dark- 
ness, and  that  awful  lifeless  silence,  so  deep  that  ! 
could  hear  the  clinking  of  my  father's  watch  in  the 
next  room. 

The  sun  rose  as  usual  the  next  day,  and  the  same 
calm  and  silence  continued.  My  own  apprehensions 
had  passed  away  with  the  night,  though  I  observed 
my  father  watching  the  cloudless  hazy  skies  with 
the  same  air  of  anxiety.      About  twelve  o'clock  1 
was  in  the  orchard  back  of  our  cottage,  amusing  my- 
self with  gathering  the  largest  of  the  unripe  apples 
which  dropped  in  great  numbers  from  the  trees,  in- 
tending to  carry  them  to  my  two  little  brothers,  to 
play  with.    My  father  had  left  his  occupations  in 
the  field  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  was  then  in  the 
house.    Suddenly  I  heard  a  crackling  sound  to  the 
southwest,  as  of' a  mighty   flame  running  among 
bruslivvood,  and  blown  into  fury  by  a  strong  wind. 
Looking  towards  that  quarter,  1  beheld  a  small  dark 
cloud,  enlarging,  blackening,  and  advancing  every 
instant,  and  under  it  the  wood  agitated  with  a  vio- 
lent motion,  the  tree-tops  waving  and  tossing,  the 
trunks  swaying  to  and  fro,  bending  low  and  then  e- 
recting  themselves  suddenly,  as  if  wrestling  with  a 
furious  gust.    Birds  were  flying  in  all  directions 
from  the  scene  of  the  commotion,  and  cattle  running 
affrighted  from  the  wood  in  which  they  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  noonday  heat.    Then  1  saw  broken 
branches  and  green  leaves  from  the  tree-tops,  and 
withered  ones  from  the  ground,  and  dust  from  the 
dry  e'lrth,  lifted  together  into  the  air  in  a  vast  col- 
umn, and  whirled  rapidly  round,  and  heard  the  crash 
of  falling  trees,  and  the  snapping  of  the  shivered 
trunks,  as  if  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  hav- 
ing received  permission,  had  fallen  in  great  wrath 
upon  the  forest  to  destroy  it.   Before  that  advancing 
whirlwind,  the  trees  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
next  moment  were  raised  again  by  the  power  of  the 
gale,  and  drawn  into  the  vortex  and  twisted  off  by 
the  roots,  and  whirled  with  all  their  branches  into 
the  air,  and  tossed  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  up- 
on the  summits  of  the  surrounding  wood.    It  was 
but  for  a  moment,  a  brief  moment  of  astonishment 
and  terror,  that  I  stood  gazing  on  this  spectacle.  1 
turned  and  made  for  the  house  with  my  utmost 
speed,  and,  as  1  ran,  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  whirl- 
wind behind  me,  and  was  sensible  of  a  sudden  shade 
passing  over  the  heavens.    When  1  arrived  at  the 
housBj'and  opened  the  door,  I  saw  my  father  who 
had  been  engaged  in  reading,  just  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  going  towards  the  window  with  tlie  book 
in  his  hand,  to°learn  the  cause  of  the  tumult  with- 
out.   That  book  was  the  Bible— and  the  recollection 
of  the  single  circumstance  forms  a  ground  of  conso- 
lation andThope,  in  the  recollection  of  his  sudden  and 
unforewarncd  death,  which  I  would  not  be  deprived 
f  for  worlds. 

I  He  gave  a  single  look,  the  book  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  before''.!  had  lime  to  utter  a  word,  he  call- 
ed oirt  in  a  stern  voice  :  "  Run— run  for  your  lives 
—leave  the  house  this  instant— the  whirlwind  is 
upon  us." 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  the  gust  was  heard 
howling  about  the  dwelling,  and  the  timbers  crack- 
ed and 'groaned  in  the  mighty  blast.  My  mother 
hastilv  gathered  the  children,  and  was  puttirig  us 
before  hor  to  go  out  at  the  door,  when  all  at  once  a 
terrible  crash  was  heard  over  our  heads,  the  walls 
shook,  the  windows  were  shivered  in  pieces,  the 
floor  heaved  under  our  feet,  and  the  ceiling,  bursted 
upwards  in  several  places,  showed  us  the  roof  raised 
and  born  e  off  by  the  wind.  The  walls  and  partitions 
of  the  house  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  curtair).  My 
father  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  the 
middle  height,  but  brawny  and  muscular  beyond 
any  person  I  have  known.  When  1  last  saw  him 
he  had  put  his  strong  arm  against  the  wall  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  us,  and  was  bracing  him- 
self against  it,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
I  saw"  also  my  mother,  who  had  taken  the  two 
youngest  childien  by  tlie  hand,  her  hair  streaming 
upwards  in  disorder,  making  for  the  door.  I  found 
myself,  1  know  not  how,  without  the  house,  and 
scarcely  was  1  there,  when  a  rush  of  air  seemed  to 


draw  my  breath  from  my  very  lungs,  and  I  was  lift- 
ed from  the  ground  amidst  a  whirl  of  dust,  and  bro- 
ken branches,  and  shingles  and  boards  from  the 
building.  How  high  I  was  carried  1  know  not,  for 
I  saw  only  the  confusion  around  me,  but  shortly  af- 
ter I  felt  myself  softly  deposited  among  the  boughs 
and  leaves. 

1  must  have  swooned  after  I  descended,  for  I  re- 
collect slowly  recovering  my  consciousness,  and 
finding  my  garments  wet  and  heavy,  and  the  rain 
beating  upon  me.  1  lay  among  the  thick  foliage  of 
a  maple  that  had  been  thrown  over  by  the  whirl- 
wind. A  man  whose  voice  and  mein  were  familiar 
to  me,  and  whom  as  my  senses  gradually  returned, 
1  recognized  as  one  of  our  neighbours,  came  and 
took  me  off,  and  placed  me  beside  him  on  the  ground. 
Around  me  the  earth  was  strewn  with  splintered 
branches  of  trees,  rails  and  boards  ;  and  looking  : 
westward  to  the  hill,  I  beheld  where  fences  had 
been  swept  away,  and  stone  walls  scattered,  and  a 
wide  path  had  been  made  through  the  wood,  along 
which  masses  of  fresh  earth  appeared  among  the 
heaps  of  prostrate  trees,  and  tall  shivered  trunks 
stood  overlooking  their  uprooted  fellows.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  me,  was  a  heap  of  bricks  and  rub- 
bish; and  on  my  inquiring  what  it  was,  1  was  told 
that  it  was  the  ruins  of  my  father's  house. _  Then 
flashed  across  my  mind  the  recollection  of  that  mo- 
ment  of  confusion,  haste  and  affright,  which  passed 
before  1  left  it,  and  in  a  transport  of  anxiety,  amoun- 
ting almost  to  agony,  1  ran  to  the  spot.  I  saw  the 
neighbours  already  gathered  about  it,  and  busy  in 
reinoving  the  rubbish  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  family  were  buried  beneath;  and  weep- 
ing all  the  while,  I  assisted  them  as  far  as  my  child- 
ish strength  would  allow,  notwithstanding  the  good- 
natured  attempts  that  were  made  to  prevent  me. — 
Let  me  hasten  over  what  followed.  1  said  in  the  be- 
gin uing  that  I  could  relate  my  story  without  any 
painful  emotions,  but  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  when  1 
come  to  this  part  of  it,  1  am  always  sick  at  heart. — 
Tliey  were  found,  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  the 
chiinnt-y  and  the  beams  of  the  building— ray  father, 
my  dear  mother,  and  the  two  lovely  children  still  in 
her  arms.  But  where  was  my  sister  ;  had  she  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  ?  Even  this  hope  was  torn 
from  me,  for  she  was  soon  found  where  the  whirl- 
wind had  cast  her,  in  the  edge  of  the  brook  now 
swollen  by  rains,  the  water  rippling  against  her 
cheek  white  as  snow,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  float- 
ing in  the  current. 

There  are  no  expressions  that  can  describe  the 
bitterness  of  my  grief.  The  bodies  were  carried  to 
a  neighbouring  house  ;  1  folkiwed  them  ;  I  remain- 
ed with  them  all  night  ;  I  refused  to  be  comforted, 
but  with  the  feverish  hope,  which  sometimes  cross(^d 
my  mind,tliat  the  dead  were  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility from  which  they  would  awaken.  I  skpt-liut, 
I  ate  not,  till  they  were  buried.  I  struggled  madly, 
and  with  meanings  of  agony  against  those  who  came 
to  put  them  into  the  cotiins.  They  were  carried  to 
the  grave  the  next  day,  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  who 
filled  the  house,  and  gathered,  in  a  solemn  and  si- 
lent multitude,  around  the  door.  The  Jiyinn  given 
out  on  that  occasion  by  the  minister,  was  one  my 
mother  had  taught  me  to  repeat  from  memory  ;  and 
when  they  sang  the  following  stanza,  the  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  upon  me,  by  reason  of  my*  passionate 
sobbing  ; — 

«'  Man's  life  is  like  the  grass, 
Or  like  the  morning  fluvver  ; 
A  sharp  wind  sweepa  ihe  iald. 
It  witliers  in  an  hour." 

I  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  bodies  covered  with 
earth,  lest  my  health  might  suffer  from  the  excess  of 
my  grief;  but  when  at  length  they  told  me  they 
were  buried,  1  suffered  myself  to  be  undressed,  and 
led  to  my  bed,  from  which  1  did  not  rise  until  sev- 
eral days  afterwards. 

"  T  1^3  neighbor  to  whose  house  the  bodies  of  my 
family  ware  taken,a  devout  and  jutt  man  of  the  Bap- 
tist persuasion,  allowed  me  to  remain  under  his  roof, 
and  treated  me  with  great  kindneLsj.  He  was  ap- 
pointed my  guardian,  and  proved  ii  faithful  steward 


of  the  remains  of  my  father's  property.  The  terrible 
calamity  with  which  1  had  been  visited,  had  engen- 
dered a  sadness  that  hung  upon  me  like  a  continual 
cloud  ;  but  as  I  grew  up,  my  mind  was  opened  to 
receive  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  1  saw  that 
the  chastisement,  though  severe,  was  meant  for 
good,  and  the  Lord,  by  removing  all  I  had  loved, 
and  separating  me  from  the  children  of  men,  had  en- 
abled me  to  devote  myself  the  more  entirely  to  the 
work  of  reconciling  my  fellow-creatures  to  Him.  I 
came,  therefore,  to  this  region  of  the  West,  where 
the  fields  were  white  for  the  reaper,  where  the  har- 
vest was  plenteous  and  the  laborers  few,  and  enter- 
ed upon  my  new  calling,  which  has  not  been  un- 
blessed, with  a  cheerful  and  encouraged  spirit  '' 

Thrilling  Story. —  ^r\  extraordinary  story  is  told, 
by  Capt.  Wallace,  of  a  lover  and  his  mistress,  who 
were  saved  in  a  singular  manner  from  the  jaws  of  a, 
shark.  A  transport,  with  part  of  a  regiment  on 
board,  was  sailing  with  a  gentle  breeze  along  the 
coast  of  Colney.  One  of  the  officers  was  leaning  o- 
ver  the  poop  railing,  conversing  with  a  young  lady 
who  had  inspired  him  with  the  tender  passion.  The 
fair  was  in  the  cabin,  and  in  the  act  of  handing  a 
paper  to  her  lover,  when,  overreaching  herself,  she 
fell  into  the  sea,  and,  supported  by  her  clothes,  drift- 
ed astern  ;  the  officer  lost  no  time  in  plunging  in  af- 
ter her,  and  upheld  her  with  one  arm.  The  sails 
were  quickly  backed,  the  ship  lay  to,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  lower  a  boat,  when,  to  the  dis- 
may of  all  on  board,  a  large  shark  appeared  from  un- 
der the  keel  of  the  vessel,  and  gliding  towards  his 
victims  ;  a  shout  of  terror  from  the  agonized  specta- 
tors called  the  attention  ol  the  officer  to  the  approach- 
ing danger  ;  he  saw  the  monster's  dreadful  length 
nearing  him  ;  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  plunged, 
and  splashed  the  water,  so  as  to  frighten  the  shark, 
>who  turned  and  dived  out  of  sight.  The  current 
had  now  carried  the  officer  and  the  lady  close  to  the 
vessel  ;  then  the  shark  appeared  a  second  time  along 
side,  and  was  in  the  act  of  turning  on  his  back  to 
seize  one  of  the  hapless  pair,  when  a  private  of  the 
officer's  company,  who  was  standing  in  the  hammock 
nettings,  jumped  fearlessly  overboard  with  a  bayo- 
net in  his  hand,  which  he  plunged  into  the  back  of, 
the  shark,  which,  instantly  disappearing,  the  three 
were  released  from  their  perilous  situation. 


Awful  Death.  On  Monday  morning,  as  two  la- 
dies were  distributing  Tracts,  in  the  upper  part  of. 
Main  street,  they  came  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Monks.  The  front  door  was  shut,  and  no  one  in- 
vited them  to  come  in.  A  black  man  standing  near, 
directed  them  to  another  door,  wliich  they  entered. 
But  all  was  silent.  They  weie  about  to  leave  the 
house,  when  they  noticed  that  the  chimney  piece 
had  recently  been  on  fire,  and  on  looking  to  the 
hearth,  they  noticed  the  appearance,  and  a  few  re- 
mains of  a  human  being.  On  closer  inspection, 
they  were  found  to  be  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Monks.  Her 
body  had  been  almost  completely  consumed  by  fire 
A  foot  and  part  of  an  arm  were  the  principal  remain* 
that  identified  the  ashes,  and  marked  the  spot  where 
she  was  burned,  most  probably  "  a  living  sacrifice" 
to  intoxicalion.  She  had  livqd  alone,  for  several 
months  past,  kept  a  little  grocery,  in  which  the 
principal  article  was  whiskey,  and  for  some  time, 
had  been  in  habits  of  intemperance.  Whether  sh* 
fell  upon  the  hearth,  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  or  in  a 
fil,|cannQt  be  determined.  But  her  end  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits. The  circumstance  of  her  being  so  entirely 
consumed  can  be  accounted  for,  only  by  her  sys- 
tem havirig  become  highly  inflammable  by  the  ezce8-> 
sive  use  ol  alcohol. — Luminary. 

BoRRowi.NG  — A  young  spendthrift  wished  to  buj 
on  credit,  an  article  of  a  pains-taking,  money-mak- 
ing vender  of  small  wares.  "  Borrow  of  thy  back, 
and  borrow  of  thy  belly,"  said  the  salesman;  "they 
will  never  ask  thee  to  return  the  loans  ;  but  I  sbatl 
be  continually  dunning  thee." 
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SALEM: 

TUF.SDAY  NOON,  DECEMBER  8,  1829. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

There  is  a  mournful  pleasure  in  visiting  the  place 
■where  the  mortal  remains  of  generations  who  have 
gone  before  us,  are  deposited — for  there  we  seem  to 
hold  communion  with  the  spirits  of  those  who  re- 
pose beneath  the  '  clods  of  the  valley.'  But  more 
especially  is  such  a  visit  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  tender  recollections,  if  a  departed  parent  lies 
entombed  there. 

A  few  evenings  since,  I  visited  a  spot  of  all  oth  ers, 
to  me,  the  most  calculated  to  embody  melancholy 
fpelings — the  Grave  of  my  Mother.  Invited  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  evening,  1  abandoned  a  circle  of 
gay  companions,  and  sauntered,  unconscious  of  the 
silent  solemnity  which  reigned  within  the  cemetery 
of  death,  to  his  silent  abode.  The  moon  \''as  up, 
and  shone  with  unusual  brightness,  floating  along 
through  the  azure  air — '  She  seemed  an  i.sland  of  the 
blest.'  Never  did  I  gaze  upon  her  yellow  face  with 
so  deep  an  interest  before. 

While  gazing  upon  her  bright  beams,  the  thouglit 
occurred,  how  often  in  the  gay  hours  of  childhood, 
have  1  seen  her  rise  in  the  same  manner.  I  then 
was  happy,  and  her  light  was  blessed,  as  it  enabled 
lae  to  pursue,  with  greater  pleasure  and  safety,  my 
youthful  sports.  She  was  not  altered  ;  the  same 
mysterious  shades  that  created  wonder  in  my  juve- 
nile mind  ,  still  remained.  Through  the  pathless 
fields  of  light  she  pursued  her  way,  the  same  un- 
wearied orb. 

Stainless  was  the  sky  she  wandered  in  ;  hqr  ray 
was  steady  and  unusually  pure,  as  it  fell  upon  the 
marble  tombs  around  me,  with  a  softened  brillian- 
cy superlatively  beautiful.  The  names  written  on 
many  of  these  memorials  of  friendship,  were  legible 
to  the  eye  ;  there  were  many  whom  I  remembered  in 
life — they  had  moved  in  splendid  circles,  and  were 
counted  among  the  wealthy  and  great— the  bright- 
est prospects  of  life  and  happiness  were  unfolding 
before  tham.  But  death,  unwelcome  and  unthought 
of,  presented  to  them  the  mandate  of  his  power — and 
they  were  hurried  to  his  ci-.amber,  and  laid  on  a 
mournful  silent  level  )vith  the  bumble.  Death  is,  in- 
deed, the  leveller  of  distinctions  ! 

Over  the  r^Uc  of  my  beloved  parent  no  memorial 
stood  ;  the  grass  grew  in  rank  luxuriance  upon  it, 
and  a  little  flower,  which  often  twines  December's 
arms,  peeped  from  beneath  the  dark  verdure,  and 
wasted  its  sweetness  in  the  eveping  air.  1  could 
have  wished  it  to  have  bloomed  there  forever,  so 
pure  did  its  vestal  blossom  appear — its  lonely  situa- 
tion seemed  emblematic  of  my  own — like  it,  I  stood 
unconnected  on  this  vast  theatre  of  human  life— and 
'  .like  it,  soon  must  die.  M. 


Fatal  Effects  of  Passion.  Recently,  a  woman 
in  Northwich,  displeased  with  a  little  girl,  her  step 
daughter,  attempted  to  strike  her  with  a  brush, 
which  she  had  in  her  hand;  but  instead  of  the  med- 
itated blow  falling  upon  the  object  of  her  ven- 
geance, it  alighted  upon  the  head  of  her  own  babe 
which  she  carried  on  her  arm,  and  that  with 
*uch  violence  as  to  cause  almost  instantaneous 
deaik. 


Female  Fashions.— Men  may  prate  about  their 
superior  intellect— their  power  of  doing  what  they 
please — their  independence,  and  so  on — but  it  is  all 
moonshine,  mere  whistling  to  keep  up  the  spirits — 
and  the  women  know  it.  For  more  than  two  years 
the  presses  of  this  country,  and  Ihey  are  numerous 
enough,  heaven  knows,  have  united  in  denouncing 
and  holding  up  to  ridicule  a  certain  fashionable  part 
of  a  lady's  dress  ;  and  all  the  doctors,  from  him  of 
the  flowing  wig  and  gold-headed  cane,  down  to  the 
veriest  quack  that  has  compounded  a  pill,  or  peddled 
soda  powder,  have  clubbed  their  wits,  and  arrayed 
in  glowing  and  frightful  colors,  a  list  of  mortal 
diseases,  long  enough,  1  should  think,  to  extinguish 
every  gay  thought,  and  throw  the  chill  of  the  tomb 
over  life's  brightest  hours.  These  have  been  mar- 
shalled befoie  the  bright  eyes  of  the  iair,  and  what 
has  been  the  result !  The  ladies  have  met  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  press  with  a  proud  defiance  ;  and 
to  the  warnings  of  the  physician,  have  announced 
their  determination  to  die  in  their  own  way,  in  des- 
pite of  death  and  the  doctors;  and,  my  word  for  it — 
they  will.— JV.  F.  Herald. 

Logic. — The  following  is  a  pretty  good  hit  at  the 
readiness  with  which  the  most  absurd  sophistry  is 
too  often  swallowed  down  by  the  inconsiderate  mul- 
titude : 

"  Every  cat,"  said  a  shrewd  logician  one  day  to  a 
multitude  who  had  assembled  to  hear  him  lecture, 
"  has  three  tails."  At  this  declaration  all  were  ap- 
parently astonished.  "  And  I  can  prove  it,"  he 
continued,  "  beyond  the  doubt  of  every  man  pres- 
ent." "  And  how  asked  the  gaping,  multitude. 
"  Well,"  continued  he,  "no  cat  has  i!co  tails." — 
"Very  true,"  replied  the  multitude.  "  Then  every 
cat  has  one  tail  more  than  no  cat."  "  True  again," 
replied  they.  "  Then,  as  mo  cat  has  tioo  tails,  and 
every  cat  has  one  inore  than  no  cat,  then  must  every 
cat  have  tliree  tails."  The  multitude  were  convin- 
ced he  was  right,  in  spite  of  both  their  reason  'and 
their  senses,  and  not  until  they  had  actually  (^exam- 
ined their  cats,  could  they  be  undeceived." 

[Selected  for  the  Miscellany.] 

THE  DYING  FATHER  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 
To  me,  my  sweet  Kathleen,  the  Benshee*  has  cried, 

And  1  die — ere  to-morrow  I  die  ; 
This  rose  thou  hast  gathered  and  laid  by  ray  side,  ' 

Will  live,  my  child,  longer  than  I. 
My  days,  they  are  gone,  like  a  tale  that  is  told — 

Let  me  bless  thee,  and  bid  thee  adieu  ; 
For  never  to  father,  when  feeble  and  old, 

Was  daughter  so  kind  and  so  true. 

Thou  hast  walk'd  by  my  side,  and  my  board  thou 
hast  spread, 
For  my  chair  the  warm  corner  hast  found, 
And  told  my  dull  ear  what  the  visitor  said, 

When  1  saw  that  the  laughter  went  round. 
Thou  hast  succour'd  me  still,  and  my  reason  ex- 
press'd. 

When  memory  was  lost  on  its  way — 

Thou  hast  pillowed  my  head  ere  I  laid  it  to  rest  

Thou  art  weeping  beside  me  to-day. 

O  Kathleen,  my  love  !  thou  could'st  choose  the  good 
part, 

And  more  than  thy  duty  hath  done  ;— 
Go  now  to  thy  Dermot,  be  clasp'd  to  his  heart, 

He  merits  the  love  he  has  won. 
Be  duteous  and  tender  to  him,  as  to  me ; 

Look  up  to  the  meroy-seat  then — 
And  passing  this  shadow  of  death,  which  I  see, 

Come,  come  to  my  arms  back  again. 

*  In  the  Irish  supergtitioD,  tho  BonBhoo  is  tha  wartting  »piiit 
that  announc«i  death.  ^ 


gt^-NOTICE. 
An  Address  on  TEMPERANCE,  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Goodell,  of  Boston,  Editor  of  the 
Philanthropist,  ^SS-This  Eoening,  at  6  o'clock,^ 
in  the  Second  Baptist  Meeting  House.  The  ob- 
ject being  wholly  of  a  public  nature,  citizens  of  all 
religious  denominations  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend.  Dec,  8. 


Dedication.— The  Baptist  Meetinghouse,  recent- 
ly erected  in  Ilingham,  was  dedicated  on  Thursday 
afternoon  Introductory;  prayer,  by  Rev  Mr  Jackson, 
of  Charlestown  ;  Selections  from  "Scripture,  by  Rev 
Mr  Knowles  ;  Dedicatory  Prayer,  by  Rev  Mr  Mal- 
com;  Sermon,  by  Rev  Dr  Sharp;  Concluding  Pray- 
er, by  Rev  Mr  Putnam  of  Marshfield. 

The  Rev,  Amos  Blanchard,  of  Andover,  Ms. 
and  for  some  time  past  a  tutoi  in  Yale  College,  has 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Low- 
ell, Ms. 

■The  Rev.  David  Barlow  is  to  be  ordained  over 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in 
Lynn,  on  Wednesday  next.  Sermon  by  Rev  Dr 
Lowell,  of  Boston.  Services  to  commence  at  11  o'- 
clock, A.  M. 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  jr.  of  this  town,  is  to  be 
ordained  at  Cambridge  n«xt  week,  as  Colleague 
Pastor,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  First  Cnurch. 


MARRIED, 

[n  this  town,  by  Rev  Mr  Babcock,  Mr  Jonas 
Foster  to  Miss  Lydia  S.  Mossor. 

At  Lynn,  by  Rev  Mr  Rockwood,  Mr  Otis  Wright, 
to  Miss  Ann  R.  Larkin.  By  Rev  Mr  Merrill,  Mr 
Samuel  Proctor,  to  iMiss  Elizabeth  Questrom. 

At  Boston,  by  Rev  MrMott,Capt  Nathan  P.  Smith, 
of  this  town,  to  Miss  Dorcas  C.  Fay,  daughter  of 
Windsor  Fay,  Esq. 

At  Metliuen,  on  Sunday  evening  last  week,  by 
Rev  Mr  Kimball,  Mr  Amos  Sawyer,  of  this  town, 
to  Miss  Hannah  Dustin,  of  Danvers. 

At  East  Cambridge,  by  Rev  Mr  Weston,  Mr.  iBen- 
jamin  B.  Reed,  of  this  town,  to  Miss  Erameline|Har- 
rington,  of  East  Cambridge. 

At  Canton,  Ms.  by  Rev  Mr  Huntoon,  Mr  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  son  of  John  Derby,  Esq  of  Salem, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Allen,  grand-daughter  of  Major 
Gen.  Crane,  of  Canton. 

In  West  Springfield,  on  Thursday  evening  last 
week,  Mr  Theodore  P.  Morgan,  of  Brazil,  to  Miss 
Sophia  M-  daughte.'  of  Luthar  Frink,  Esq.  of  the 
former  place. 

In  Providpnce,  R.  L  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  in 
the  Unitarian  Church,  by  the  Rev  Mr  Edes,  Samuel 
Topi  iff",  Esq.  proprietor  of  Merchants  Hall  News 
Rornn  in  Boston,  to  Miss  Jane  Sssson,  daughter 
of  William  Blackstock,  Esq.  formerly  of  that  city. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs.  Anne  Phelps,  aged  85. 
In  'An  !over,  Mr.  George  Abbott,  of  this  town,  a- 
ged  75. 

At  Beverly,  Jonathan  Archer  and  Mary  Story, 
twin  children  of  Mr  Benjamin  Elliot. 

At  Lynn,  Mrs  Sarah  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Smith,  aged  72. 

At  Dover,  N.  H.  MoBea  L.  Neal,  Esq.  Register  of 
Deeds  for  Staflx>rd  County. 

At  Hir..«in,  Me.  Gen  Peleg  Wadsworth,  aged  82, 
a  distinguished  patriot  and  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  for  14  years  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Cumberland  district.  He  was  appointed  in 
1780  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  com- 
mand the  forces  raised  for  the  defence  of  Maine, 
when  he  suffered  incalculable  hardships. 


The  body  of  Joseph  Woodhouse,  who  was  executed 
at  Chester,  (England)  lately,  was  exhibited  at  New- 
ton Moer,  the  place  where  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, by  /lis  widow,  and  in  the  neighbouripg  villages, 
at  07»e  penny ! 
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THE  FO^HT. 

THE  MINSTER 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Speak  low  I — the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awfal  harmonies,  of  whisper'd  prayer  ; 

Tread  lightly  ! — for  the  sanctity  of  death 

Broods  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the  air  ; 

Stern,  yet  serene  ! — a  leconciling  spell, 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Leave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile  ! 

Not  for  the  light  that  pours  its  fervid  streams 
Of  rainbow-glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle. 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleams, 
Flushing  proud  shiines,  or  by  some  warrior's  tomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom: 

Not  for  rich  music  though  in  triumph  pealing, 
Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high  ; 

Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  aad  stole,  revealing 
Through  incense  mists  their  sainted  pageantry  ; 

Though  o'er  the  spirit  each  hath  chiim  and  power, 

Yet  not  for  these  1  ask  one  lingering  hour. 

But  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  cord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound  ; 

Tho'ts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have  pour'd 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me,  and  around  ; 

1  look  back  on  the  pings,  the  burning  tears, 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years  ! 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust,  Remorse  I 
That  here  hast  bow'd  with  ashes  on  thy  head  ! 

And  Thou,  still  battling  with  the  tempest's  force, 
Thou,  whose  bright  spirit  thro'  all  time  has  bled, 

Speak,  wounded  Love  !  if  penance  here,  or  prayer, 

Hatii  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair' 

No  voice,  no  breath  ! — of  conflicts  past  no  trace  ! 

Dolli  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  quest? 
Surely  the  dread  religion  of  the  place  ^ 

By  every  gtief  halh  made  its  migfftconfess'd  ! 
Oh  !  that  within  my  heart  1  could  but  keep 
llolj  to  Heaven,  a  spot,  thus  pure,  and  still,  &  deep  1 


THE  FUNERAL  AT  SEA. 
Deep  mists  hung  over  the  Mariner's  grave, 
When  the  holy  funeral  rile  was  readj 
And  eyery  bieath  on  the  dark  blue  wave 
Seeni'd  hush'd,  to  hallow  the  friendless  dead. 

And  heavily  heaved  on  the  gloomy  sea, 

The  barque  that  shelter'd  that  homeless' one — 

As  though,  his  funeral-hour  should  be, 

When  the  waves  were  still,  and  the  winds  were  gone. 

And  there  he  lay,  in  his  coarse,  cold  shroud — 
And  strangers  were  round  the  coflinless: 
Not  a  kinsman  was  seen  among  that  crowd, 
Not  an  eye  to  weep,  nor  a  lip  to  bless. 

No  sound  from  the  church's  passing-boll 
Was  echoed  along  the  pathless  deep. 
The  hearts  that  were  far  away,  to  tell. 
Where  the  Mariner  lies,  in  his  lasting  sleep. 


Not  a  whisper  then  linger'd  upon  the  air — 
O  er  his  body,  one  moment,  his  messmates  bent; 
But  the  plunging  sound  of  the  dead  was  there — 
And  the  ocean  is  now  his  monument ! 

H.  J.  Finn. 


THE  VOICE  OF  WINTER. 

1  come — my  breath  is  on  the  blast  I 

A  wreath  of  clouds  is  o'er  me; 
And  the  loveliest  flowers  on  eaith,  as  I  pass'd, 

Have  wither'd  and  shrunk  before  me. 
I  have  found  the  earth  in  the  richest  bloom, 

1  come  to  gather  its  pride  to  the  tomb  ; 
1  have  found  it  all  with  joy  elate, 

1  come  to  make  it  desolate. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  rustling  and  gay, 

The  sheen  of  the  rivers  is  bright  as  the  spring, 

I  will  blow  those  rustling  leaves  away, 

1  will  stop  the  streamlet's  murmuring: 

1  will  strip  of  its  robe  the  towering  oak. 

Its  roots  shall  be  torn,  and  its  limbs  be  broken  ; 

I  will  howl  thro'  the  waste, and  the  vifild  beasts  there. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  shall  shrink  to  their  lair. 

The  eagle  shall  close  her  soaring  wing. 

And  seek  her  nest  on  the  eyrie  high; 
And  every  songster  cease  to  sing. 

At  the  sound  of  my  ominous  rushing  by  ! 
1  will  bow  to  the  dust  the  gayest  flowers, 

And  strip  of  their  pride  the  fairest  bowers  : 
1  will  clothe  the  earth  in  white  as  I  come — 

The  winding  sheet  of  her  wintry  tomb. 


APOLOGUE. 

My  little  girl  the  other  day. 

Three  years  of  age  a  month  ago, 
Wounded  her  finger  while  at  play, 

And  saw  the  crimson  cunent  flow. 
With  pleading  optics,  raining  tears, 

She  sought  my  aid,  in  terror  wild  ; 
I  smiling  said — '  Dismiss  year  fears. 

And  all  shall  soon  be  well,  my  child." 
Her  little  bosom  ceas'd  to  swell. 

While  she  replied  with  calmer  brow, 
"  1  know  that  you  can  make  it  Vi'ell, 

"  But  how,  papa  ?    I  don  t  see  how." 

Our  children  oft  entreat  us  thus 

For  succor  or  for  recompense  ; 
They  look  with  confidence  to  us, 

As  we  should  look  to  Providence. 
For  each  infantile  doubt  and  fear, 

And  every  little  childish  giief, 
Is  utter'd  to  a  parent's  ear, 

With  full  assurance  of  relief ; 
A  grateful  sense  of  favours  past, 

Incites  them  to  petition  now, 
With  faith  in  succor  to  tho  last. 

Although  they  can't  imagine  how. 

And  shall  I  doubtingly  repine, 

When  clouds  of  dark  aiiiiction  lower  ? 
A  tender  father  still  is  mine, 

Of  greater  mercy,  love  and  power  • 
He  clothes  the  lily,  feeds  the  dove, 

The  meanest  insect  feels  his  care  ; 
And  shall  not  man  confess  his  love, 

Man,  his  own  offspring  and  his  heir  ? 
Yes,  though  he  slay,  I'll  trust  him  still, 

And  still  with  resignation  bow  ; 
He  may  relieve,  he  can,  he  wili — 

Although  1  cannot  yet  see  liow. 

INSCRIPTION 
On  a  Grave-Stone  in  Laitun  Church-yard. 
Reader,  I've  left  a  world  in  which 

1  had  a  world  to  do  ; 
Sweating  and  fretting  to  be  rich, 
Just  such  a  fool  as  you  1 


The  Point  Gained. — A  very  infamous  woman, 
well  known  to  all  the  noble  r^ices  of  the  court  of 
Charles  U.  desired  in  her  will  to  have  a  sermon 
preached  at  hei  funeral,  for  which  tlie  preacher  was 
to  have  ten  pounds,  on  the  express  condition  that 
he  should  say  nothing  but  what  was  well  of  her.. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  a  preacher  was  found  to 
undertake  the  task.  At  length  one  offered  himself,, 
who  after  preaching  a  seimon  on  the  general  subject 
of  morality,  and  the  good  uses  to  be  made  of  it,  con- 
cluded by  saying  ;— "  By  the  will  of  the  deceased  it 
is  expected  that  I  should  say  nothing  but  what  was 
well  of  her.  All  that  1  shall  say  of  her,  therefore, 
is  this  :  she  was  born  well,  she  lived  well,  and  she 
died  well;  foi  she  was  born  with  tlie  name  of  Cros- 
well,  she  lived  in  Clerkenwell,  and  died  in  Bride- 
well." 


Irish  Humor. — Pat,  while  on  his  travels,  went 
into  an  out-house,  and  beir^g  hungry  at  tho  time, 
filched  two  eggs  from  under  a  poor  duck,  v.  hen  oa 
the  very  point  of  being  emancipated  from  the  weari- 
some business  of  incubation .  One  of  these,  having 
broken  the  shell,  he  thrust  into  his  momh,  without 
observing  that  it  was  '  instinct  with  life.'  The  duck- 
ling, however,  was  aware  ot  its  danger,  and  before 
crossing  his  greedy  gullet,  uttered  something  like 
a  feeble  q.uack  '.  On  this  Pat  screwed  his  mouth,  and 
looked  very  queer  for  some  moments  ;  but  speedily- 
rallying,  he  e.xclairaed,  "  Och  !  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it;-  but  then,  my  dear  little  chick,  you  were 
trifle  too  long  in  spaking." — Dumfries  Courier. 


Advice. — In  parties  of  conversation,  said  Epicte- 
tus,  avoid  a  frequent  and  excessive  mention  of  your 
own  actions  and  dangers  ;  for,  however  agreeable  it 
may  be  to  yourself  to  mention  the  risks  you  hcive  run, 
it  is  not  equally  agreeable  to  others  to  hear  your  ad- 
ventures. Avoid,  likewise,  an  endeavour  to  excite 
laughter,  for  this  is  a  slippery  point  which  may  throw 
you  into  vulgar  manners,  and,  besides,  nay  be  apt 
to  lessen  you  in  the  esteem  of  your  acquaintance- 
Approaches  to  indecent  discourse,  are  likewise  dan- 
gerous. Whenever,  therefore,  any  thing  of  this  sort 
happens,  i f  there  be  a  proper  opportunity,  rebuke- 
him  who  makes  advances  that  way,  or,  at  least,  by 
silence  and  blushing,  and  a  forbidding  look,  show 
yourself  to  be  displeased  by  such  talk. 

I  have  observed  one  ingredient  somewhat  neces- 
sary in  a  man's  composition  towards  happiness, 
which  people  of  feeling  would  do  well  to  acquire — a 
certain  respect  for  the  follies  of  mankind  ;  for,  there- 
are  so  many  fools  whom  the  opinion  of  the  world 
entitles  to  regard,  whom  accident  has  placed  in 
heights  of  which  they  are  unworthy,  that  he  who- 
cannot  restrain  his  contempt  or  indignation  at  th» 
sight,  will  be  too  often  quarrelling  with  the  disposal 
of  things,  to  relish  that  share  which  is  allotted 
himself. — Mackenzie. 

Curiosity  after  the  affairs  of  others  cannot  be 
without  envy  and  evil  mind.  What  is  it  to  me,  if 
my  neighbour's  grandfather  were  a  Syrian,  or  his 
grandmother  illegitimate  or  that  another  is  indebt- 
ed 5000£  i  or  whether  his  wife  be  expensive  ?  But 
commonly  curious  persons,  or  (as  the  Apostle's 
phrase  is)  busy  bodies,  are  not  solicitous  and  inqui- 
sitive into  the  beauty  and  order  of  a  well-governed 
family,  or  after  the  virtues  of  any  excellent  person; 
— but  if  there  be  any  thing  for  which  men  keep 
locks  and  bars  and  porters,  things  that  blush  to  see 
the  light,  and  either  are  shameful  in  their  manners 
or  private  in  nature,  these  things  are  their  care  and 
their  business.  It  is  an  evil  spirit.  Envy  and  idle- 
ness married  together,  and  begat  Curiosity. — Jercmi^ 
Taylor. 

Surmise  is  the  gossamer  that  malice  blows  on  fair 
reputation  ;  the  corroding  dew  that  destroys  the 
choice  blossom.  Surmise  is  primarily  the  squint  of 
suspicion,  and  suspicion  is  established  before  it  is 
confirmed. — Zimmerman. 
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THE  BROKE\-IlEARTED. 

I  have  seen  the  infant  sinking  down,  like  a  strick- 
en flower,  to  the  grave — the  strong  man  fiercely 
breathing  out  his  soul  upon  the  field  of  battle — the 
miserable  convict  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  with  a 
doop  curse  quivering  on  his  lips — 1  have  viewed 
death  in  all  its  forms  of  darkness  and  vengeance 
with  a  tearless  eye — but  I  never  could  look  on  wo- 
man, young  and  lovely  woman,  fading  away  from 
the  earth  in  beautiful  and  uncomplaining  melancho- 
ly, without  feeling  the  very  fountains  of  life  turned 
to  tears  and  dust.  Death  is  always  terrible — but 
when  a  form  of  angel  beauty  is  passing  olf  to  the  si- 
lent land  of  the  sleepers,  the  heart  feels  that  some- 
thing lovely  in  th«  universe  is  ceasing  from  exist- 
ence, and  broods,  with  a  sense  of  utter  desolation, 
over  the  lonely  thoughts,  that  come  up,  like  spectres 
from  the  grave,  tp  haunt  our  midnight  musings. 

Two  years  ago  I  took  up  my  residence  for  a  few 
•weeks,  in  a  country  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  N. 
England.  Soon  after  iny  arrival,!  became  acquaint- 
ed with  a  lovely  girl  apparently  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  She  had  lost  the  idol  of  her  pure 
heart's  purest  love,  and  the  shadows  of  deep  and  ho- 
ly memories  were  resting  like  the  wing  of  death  up- 
on her  brow.  I  first  met  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
mirthful.  She  was  indeed  a  creature  to  bo  worship- 
ped— her  brow  was  garlanded  with  ihe  young  year's 
sweetest  flowers — her  yellow  locks  were  hanging 
beautifully  and  low  upon  her  bosom — and  she  moved 
through  the  crowd  with  such  a  floating  and  unearth- 
ly grace,  that  the  bewildered  gazer  almost  lor  '"ed  to 
see  her  fade  away  into  the  air,  like  the  creation  of 
some  pleasant  dream.  She  seemed  cheerful  and  even 
gay  ;  yet  1  saw  that  that  her  gaiety  was  but  the 
mockery  of  her  feelings.  She  smiled,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  smile,  which  told,  that  its  mournful 
beauty  was  but  the  bright  reflection  of  a  tear— and 
her  eye-lids,  at  times,  closed  heavily  down,  as  if 
struggling  to  repress  the  tide  of  agony  that  was 
bursting  up  from  her  heart's  secret  urn.  She  look- 
ed as  if  she  could  have  left  the  scene  of  festivity, 
and  gone  out  beneath  the  quiet  stars,  and  laid  her 
forehead  down  upon  the  fresh,  green  earth,  and 
poured  out  her  stricken  soul,  gush  after  gush,  till  it 
m'.ngled  with  the  eternal  fountain  of  life  and  purity. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  that  sweet  girl 
gave  me  her  confidence,  and  I  became  to  her  as  a 
brother.  She  was  wasting  away  by  disease.  The 
amile  upon  her  lip  was  fainter,  the  purple  veins  upon 
her  cheek  grew  visible,  and  the  cadences  of  her 
voice  became  daily  more  weak  and  tremulous.  On 
»  quiet  evening  in  the  depth  of  June,  I  wandered  out 
with  her  a  little  distance  in  the  open  air.  It  was  then 
that  she  first  told  me  the  tale  of  her  passion,  and  of 
the  blight  that  had  come  down  like  mildew  upon  her 
life.  Love  had  been  a  portion  of  her  existence.  Its 
tendrils  had  been  twined  around  her  heart  in  its  ear- 
iiestyeara,  and,  when  they  were  rent  away,  they  left 
a  wound  which  flowed  till  all  the  springs  of  her  soul 
were  blood.  "  I  am  passing  away,"  said  she,  "and  it 
should  be  so.  The  winds  have  gone  over  my  life, 
*nd  the  bright  buds  of  hope  and  the  sweet  blossoms 
of  passion  are  scattered  down,  and  lie  withering  in 
;ha  dust,  or  rotting  away  upon  the  chill  waters  of 
memory.  And  yet  1  cannot  go  down  among  the 
tombs  without  a  tear.  It  is  hard  to  take  leave  of  the 
friends  who  love  me — it  is  very  hard  to  bid  farewell 
to  these  dear  scenes,  with  which  I  have  held  com- 
Gdunion  from  childhood,  and  which,  from  day  to  day, 
have  caught  the  color  of  my  life,  and  sympathised 
with  its  joys  and  sorrows..  That  little  grove,  where 
I  have  so  often  strayed  with  my  buried  love, — and 
where,  at  times,  even  now,  the  sweet  tones  of  his 
Voice  seem  to  come  stealing  around  me,  till  the  air  a- 
reand  becomes  »ne  intense  and  mournful  melody — 


I  that  pensive  star,  which  we  used  to  watch  in  its  ear- 
ly rising,  and  on  which  my  fancy  can  still  picture  his 
form  looking  down  on  me  and  beckoning  me  to  his 
own  bright  home — every  flower,  and  tree,  and  rivu- 
let, on  which  the  memory  of  our  early  love  has  set 
its  undying  seal,  have  become  dear  to  me,  and  I  can- 
not, without  a  sigh,  close  my  eyes  upon  them  for- 
ever." 

I  have  lately  heard,  that  the  beautiful  girl,  of  whom 
1  have  spoken,  is  dead.  The  close  ot  her  life  was 
calm  as  the  falling  of  a  quiet  stream — gentle  as  the 
sinking  of  the  breeze,  that  lingers,  for  a  time,  around 
a  bed  of  withered  roses,  and  then  dies  "  as  'twere 
from  very  sweetness." 

It  cannot  be  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding  place. 
It  cannot  be  that  our  life  is  a  bubble  cast  up  by  the 
ocean  of  eternity,  to  float  a  moment  upon  ifs  waves, 
and  sink  into  darkness  and  nothingness.  Else  why 
is  it  that  the  high  and  glorious  aspirations,  which 
leap  like  angels  from  life  tempiR  of  our  hearts,  are 
forever  wandering  abroad  unsatisfied  >  Why  is  it, 
that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  come  over  us  with  a 
beauty  that  is  not  of  earth,  and  ihen  pass  off,  and  leave 
us  to  muse  upon  tlieir  faded  loveliness  ?  Why  is  it, 
that  the  stars,  which  ■'hold  their  festivals  around  the 
midnight  throne,"  are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  lim- 
ited faculties — forever  mocking  us  with  their  unap- 
proachable glory  ?  And,  finally,  why  is  it,  that  bright 
forms  of  human  beauty  are  presented  to  our  view  and 
then  taken  from  us — leaving  the  thousand  streams  of 
our  affections  to  flow  back  in  an  Alpine  torrent  upon 
our  hearts.'  We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  tlian 
It'iat  of  earth.  There  is  a  realm  where  the  rainbow 
never  fades,  where  the  stars  v'lll  b«  spread  out  be- 
fore us  like  the  islands  that  Klamber  on  the  ocean, 
and  where  the  beautiful  beings,  which  here  pass  be- 
fore us  like  visions,  will  stay  in  our  presence  forev- 
er. Bright  creature  of  my  dreams— in  that  realm  I 
shall  see  thee  again.  Even  now  thy  lost  imago  is 
sometimes  with  me.  In  the  mysterious  silence  of 
midnight,  when  the  streams  are  glowing  in  the  light 
of  the  many  stars,  that  image  eomes  floating  upon 
the  beam  that  lingers  around  my  pillow,  and  stands 
before  me  in  its  pale  dim  loveliness,  till  its  own 
quiet  spirit  sinks  like  a  spell  from  heaven  upon  ray 
thoughts,  and  the  grief  of  yeais  is  turned  to  dreams 
of  blessedness  and  peace. 

Hartford  Weekly  Review. 


LUCRETIA  GREENVILLE. 

This  exalted  female  was  betrothed  to  Francis, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  the  time  that  he  fell  in 
battle  by  the  hand  of  Cromwell  himself,  and  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  event,  she 
swore  to  avenge  his  death  on  the  murderer.  During 
the  three  succeeding  years,  she  exorcised  herself 
with  pistols  in  firing  at  a  portrait  of  Ciom  well, which 
she  had  selected  as  a  mark,  that  sho  might  not  be 
awed  by  the  sight  of  the  original ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  found  herself  perfect,  she  sought  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  her  revenge.  But  Cromwell  seldom  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  such 
precaution,  that  but  few  could  approach  his  person. 

An  occasion  at  length  occurred  : — The  city  of  Lon- 
don resolved  to  give  a  magnificent  banquet  in  honor 
of  the  Protector,  who,  either  from  vanity,  or  with  a 
political  view,  determined  to  make  his  entrance  into 
London  in  the  splendour  of  royalty.  Upon  this  be- 
ing made  public,  the  curiosity  of  all  ranks  was  exci- 
ted ;  and  Lucretia  Greenville  resolved  not  to  lose  so 
favorable  an  opportunity.  Fortune  herself  seemed 
to  second  her  purpose  :  for  it  so  happened,  that  the 
procession  was  to  proceed  through  the  very  street  in 
which  she  resided,  and  a  balcony  before  the  first 
story  yielded  her  full  scopo  for  putting  her  long  pre- 
meditated detign  into  e3ect. 


On  the  appointed  day  she  seated  herself,  with  sev- 
eral other  companions  in  the  balcony,  having  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time  since  her  lover's  death, 
cast  off  her  mourning,  and  attired  herself  in  the  most 
sumptuous  apparel.  It  was  not  without  great  exer.- 
tion  that  sha  concealed  the  violent  emotion  under 
which  she  labored  ;  and  when  the  increasiiiT  press- 
ure of  the  crowd  indicated  the  approach  of  Crom- 
well, it  became  so  strong  that  she  nearly  fainted,  but, 
however,  recovered  just  as  the  Usurper  arrived  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  the  balcony. 

Hastily  drawing  the  pistols  from  under  her  gar- 
ments, she  fearlessly  took  her  aim  and  fired  ;  but  a 
sudden  start  whicl  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  her 
made,  on  beholding  the  weapon,  gave  it  a  diffeieni 
direction  than  was  intended,  and  the  ball  striking 
the  horse  rode  by  Henry,  the  Protector's  son,  it  wr« 
laid  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  circumstance  immediately  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cavalcade  :  and  Cromwell,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  cast  a  fierce  look  at  the  balcony  beheld 
a  singular  spectacle.  About  twenty  females  were 
on  their  knees,  imploring  his  mercy  with  uplifted 
hands,  whilst  one  only  stood  undaunted  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  looking  down  contemptuously  on  the 
Usurper, exclaimed,  "Tyrant!  it  was  I  that  dealt 
the  blow  ;  nor  should  I  be  satisfied  with  killing  a 
horse  instead  of  a  tiger,  \vere  I  not  convinced  that 
before  another  twelve-month  has  elapsed,  Heaven 
will  grant  to  another  that  success  which  it  has  de- 
nied to  me  !" 

The  multitude,  actuated  more  by  fear  than  bj 
love,  was  prepared  to  level  the  house  to  the  ground, 
v/hen  Cromwell  cried  aloud,  with  the  most  artful 
sang  froid,  "Desist,  my  friends  !  alas,  poor  woman, 
she  knows  not  what  she  does,"  and  pursued  his 
course  ;  but  afterwards  caused  Lucretia  to  be  ar- 
rested and  confioed  in  a  mad-house. 


From  the  Ladioj'  Magazine. 
FIRST  PAGE  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

'  Promise  me  not  to  look  at  the  first  page,'  said 
Lydia  Curtis,  as  she  drew  back  her  beautiful '  Friend- 
sliip  Book,'  as  she  termed  it,  on  which  Capt.  Baker 
had  just  laid  his  hand.  There  was  a  pensiveness  in 
her  tone,  and  her  blush,  smile  and  sigh  were  so 
blended,  that  whether  her  prohibition  was  serious  or 
sportive,  caused  from  fear  lest  he  should  discovei' 
some  dear  cherished  name,  or  merely  said  to  awaken 
his  curiosity,  he  cuuld  not  at  first  determine.  He 
was  not  long  in  doubt.  Pier  manner  soon  convinced 
him  that  she  was  quite  in  earnest;  nor  could  ho  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  book  till  he  had  promised,  oh 
the  honor  of  a  soldier,  not  to  look  at  the  first  page. 

Lydia  Curtis  knew,  and  sighed  while  she  recoUee- 
ted  it,  that  the  honor  of  a  soldier  was  a  fur  moro  sa- 
cred and  binding  oath  with  Capt.  Baker,  than  th& 
faith  of  many  professing  Christi.ins  would  have  been. 
He  styled  himself  a  Free-thinker,  whish  with  him 
meant,  not  that  ho  \.\\ong\i\.  freely  on  religious  sub- 
jects, but,  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  think  at 
all  about  such  matters.  Now  it  may  be  surmised 
that  Baker  had  secretly  cherished  a  passion  for  the 
sweet  Lydia  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Ho  had 
merely  thought  of  her  as  a  fair,  young,  innocent  girl, 
which  in  his  opinion,  was  a  much  more  flattering  ti- 
tle than  '  angel.' 

But  the  blush,  smilo  and  sigh  of  Lydia  haunted  his 
mind,  and  somehow  he  did  feel  very  curious  to  know 
what  was  written  on  the  first  page  of  her  Album. 
He  held  a  man's  opinion  of  such  books — that  the/ 
were  morocco  covered,  gilt  edged  roceptaoloa  of 
rhymes  and  rhapsodies,  flatteries  and  farewells,  pret- 
ty nothings  and  pert  nonsense.  Yet  he  had  urged 
Lydia  to  allow  him  the  pleasure  of  examining  her 
Album,  saying  with  the  usual  trutb  of  a  complicaent, 
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theit  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  much  interested  by  t)ie 
perusal.  Lydia  felt  this  compliment  as  a  condescen- 
sion, for  Capt.  Baker  was  a  rich  and  fashionable 
man,  and  he  was  handsome,  and  agreoablo,  and  ad- 
mired 

She  claimed  nothing  on  her  own  part  but  youth, 
innocence,  a  sweet  disposition,  and  a  mind  cultiva- 
ted with  care.  She  knew  she  was  not  beautiful,  and 
felt  she  was  poor  ;  and  why  Captain  Baker  should 
b«  so  anxious  to  read  her  Album,  was  a  mystery  that 
she  pondered  all  the  afternoon  without  being  able  to 
solve.  So  if  there  was  no  thought  in  the  book,  it 
certainly  caused  thought  in  two  very  superioi-,  Iho' 
very  dissimilar  minds.  Captain  Baker  had  rhymed 
a  little  in  his  leisure  moments,  enough  to  give  him 
a  turn  for  criticism,  if  not  a  taste  for  poetry  ;  and  his 
critical  skill  was  absolutely  astounded  b}'  the  speci- 
mens of  verse  which  this  book  disclosed.  But  he 
had  not  seen  the  first  page.  He  read  the  last  page — 
it  was  an  extract  from  a  maudlin  '  song  of  senti- 
lacnt' — he  looked  at  the  middle  page,  but  that  the 
cramp  characters  forbade  all  attempts  at  reading — 
and  then  as  the  book  lay  carelessly  in  his  hand,  it 
opened  of  its  own  accord,  at  the  first  page.  Flis  eye 
was  riveted,  and  unconscious  of  his  promise,  of  the 
consequence  of  every  thing  save  the  import  of  the 
sentence  that  seemed  penned  expressly  for  iiim,  he 
remained  for  a  long  time  apparently  unconscious  of 
,1.11  save  the  writing  on  the  first  page. 

Captain  Baker  is  now  a  distinguished  clergyman, 
with  the  sweet  Lydia  for  his  companion  and  helper: 
and  to  the  first  page  of  this  Album  he  ascribes  the 
impression  thatlad  to  a  change  in  his  prineiples  and 
]>ursuit.-i. 

The  sentiment  that  had  this  surprising  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  gay,  infidel  soldier,  was  penned  by 
tiie  mother  of  Lydia,  and  was  this — 

.My  cliild,  I  would  on  thy  young  mind  impress 
One  rula,  the  onward  patli  of  life  to  bless, — 
Ne'er  be  thy  soft  and  sweet  affaclions  givon, 
To  him  who  scoSa  at  ;>ie1y  find  heaven. 


Police  Afkaih.  On  Friday  evening  a  v,-oman 
leading  a  little  boy,  came  into  the  office  to  complain 
of  her^  landlord,  who,  .^he  stated,  had  turned  her 
and  hor  five  children  out  of  tlie  room  in  wliicli  she 
iiad  lived,  and  taken  property  from  her  of  far  great- 
er value  than  the  amount  or  rent  due  him.  She 
said  slie  had  left  four  children  sitting  on  the  pave- 
ment by  the  side  of  her  furniture,  v/hicli  had  been 
thrown  into  tlie  street.  She  worked  hard  to  support 
her  childien  in  tlie  suinrncr,  by  selling  fuiil  in  the 
Centre  Market,  and  in  winter  by  making  quilts  for 
.in  est.abliahmunl  in  Chatham-street.  She  had  gone 
out  to  bring  liomo  some  work,  and  on  her  return 
found  her  furniture  and  her  childrsn  in  the  street, 
and  her  little  girl  told  her,  that  the  landlord  had 
opened  her  trunk  and  taken  away  a  silver  Vi'atch 
and  a  silk  fro';k  coat  worth  at  least  8  or  10  dollars, 
whereas  sha  was  but  in  aricar  one  weeks  rent  of  five 
shillings,  and  another  week  would  be  due  Tuesday, 
ilr.  Stephens  recogni.'ied  tlie  woman,  and  advised 
lior  to  go  and  pay  tlio  landloid  the  five  shillings  due, 
and  demand  hor  property .  She  said  siie  had  not  a 
penny, iWat  sha  had  found  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing enough  to  feed  tiio  children  and  keep  them 
warm,  since  the  cold  wcallior  set  in.  Well,"  Kiiid 
Mr.  Stephens, "you  shall  not  suffer  for  ao  email  a 
snni.  Here  are  the  five  shillings.  Go  and  get  your 
ciiildreu  into  another  lodging,  pay  your  rent  and  de- 
mand your  property  ;  and  if  it  is  not  given  up,  wo 
vriU  take  niDasuros  to  obtain  it  for  you."  The  poor 
■woman  went  away  with  tears  and  thanks. 

.V(ji^  Yorli  Morning  Htrald. 


A  Pci». — Two  gf-ntlomen  passing  a  tavern,  obser- 
ved the  painting  of  the  far  famed  Piper  of  Vimera 
tjvor  the  door.  '  I  am  glad  (said  one  of  them)  that 
something  has  been  done  at  last  for  the  poor  fellow." 
'•  What  has  been  done  for  him  ^"  asked  him  compan- 
ion. "  Why,  don't  you  see,"  said  the  other,  "  they 
kav«  tnado  him  an  hm-tign." 


ASTONISHING  EXPERIMENT  ! 

The  London  Standard  of  31st  Oct.  furnishes  an  ac- 
count of  a  rash  experiment  by  M.  Chabert,  a  juggler, 
known  as  the  Fire  King,  in  swallowing  a  tea-spoon- 
full  of  Prussic  Acid  without  injury.  Four  dropg  of 
the  same  acid  given  a  cat  in  the  presence  of  the  spec- 
tators, destroyed  the  animal  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
states,  at  the  moment  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators 
was  intense,  as  the  Fire  King  took  his  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  in  order  that  every  body  might 
see  him  swallow  the  poison,  there  was  a  general  cry 
that  he  should  not  venture  on  so  hazardous  a  per- 
formance. But  the  Fire  King  felt  that  his  honor  was 
at  stake,  and  sinking  down  upon  one  knee,  called 
upon  a  gentleman  near  him  to  pour  the  poison  down 
his  throat.  The  gentleman  declined,  having  proba- 
bly before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  a  coroner's  inquest, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  in  case 
the  Fire  King  should  die,  of  the  poison  which  he 
had  administered.  The  Fire  King  then  called  upon 
several  gentlemen  one  after  another  to  perform  this 
ssrvice  for  him  ;  but  not  one  could  be  found  with 
sufiicient  courtesy  to  render  it.  One  person  said  to 
him — "But  what  will  become  of  me.  Monsieur,  if 
you  should  die.?" — "Bah,"  replied  the  Fire  King,  "1 
shall  not  die. — If  I  do  I'll  come  back  and  bury  my- 
self! so  dont  you  trouble  your  head  further  about 
me,  but  give  me  the  spoon,  and  I'll  soon  take  off  the 
poison."  The  spoon  was  then  given  to  him. — He 
put  it  into  his  mouth,  deliberately  drank  its  contentSj 
then  opened  his  mouth  again  to  show  that  he  had 
swallowed  them,  and  then  jumped  upon  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  he  staggered,  and  appeared  unable 
to  stand.  His  eyes  at  the  same  moment  rolled  fright- 
fully in  his  head,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  dis- 
ordered. A  feeling  of  constei nation  pervaded  the 
room,  but  it  was  not  of  long  continuation;  for  after 
an  effort  he  recovered  himself,  and  declared  that  all 
danger  was  passed. 

A  general  burst  of  applause  testified  the  interest 
which  his  performance  had  excited,  and  the  satis- 
faction with  which  its  successful  issue  was  witness- 
ed. There  was  a  general  desire  among  the  compa- 
ny to  legrn  vi-hether  he  had  felt  any  peculiar  sensa- 
tion upon  taking  a  poison  so  instantaneous  in  its  ef- 
fects; but  to  the  first  questions  which  were  put  to 
him,  he  begged  to  be  excused  giving  any  answer,  as 
he  felt  so  stupid  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  ho  was 
doing.  That  reply  was  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  was  desired  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  vf  as  present,  to  sit  down  and  refrain  from  talk- 
ing, till  he  felt  himself  recovered.  When  subse- 
quently questioned  as  to  the  effects  which  the  poison 
had  produced  upon  him,  ho  said  that  he  felt  a  very 
curious  sensation  in  his  temple  and  eyes  upon  taking 
it;  but  that  it  had  soon  gone,  and  had  only  left  a 
heaviness  behind  it. — He  then  called  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, who  had  furnished  him  with  the  pruBsic  acid 
and  who  subsequently  stated  himself  to  be  a  Mr  Coo- 
per, a  chemist  of  Exeter,  to  declaie  whether  ho  was 
satisfied  that  the  prus.sic  acid  which  he  had  produ- 
ced was  actually  swallowed.  Mr.  Cooper  replied, 
that  he  was  satisfied  ;  but  confessed  himself  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  such  a  dose  could  be  taken  without 
destroying  life.  "Ah  Monsieur,  give  me  one  half 
tea-spoonful  more,  and  1  will  tak«  it,"  said  the  Fire 
King.  "Indeed  you  shall  not,"  was  the  reply  of  half 
the  room  ;  you  have  taken  enough  for  one  day  at 
least,  and  more  may  ba  dangerouu.  "  Oh,  no  danger 
dt  all,"s.iid  the  Firo  King;  "but  if  the  public  are  sa- 
t  ified,  so  am  I." 

[We  have  for  &  long  lime  heard  of  the  wonderful 
feats  of  this  extraordinary  individual,  in  remaining 
for  some  minutes  in  a  well  heated  oven — swallowing 
nioulten  lead,  phosphorus,  liquid  firo,  and  various 
kinds  of  poiaon  without  injury.  His  next  oxpari- 
ment  it  ia  »aid  will  l>«,  to  suffer  hiaaaolf  to  b*  iilten 
a  ma«i  '] 

Never  ridicule  B,\cred  thing.i,  or  what  others  may 
estoem  such,  howerer  absurd  they  may  appear  (• 
you. 


SALEM: 

TUESDAY   NOOK,   DECEMBER  15,  1329. 

FOR  THE  MISCKLLANr. 

FEMALE  INFLUENCE. 

We  have  often  heard  the  question  asked,  whether 
males  or  females  exert  the  greatest  influence  in  so- 
ciety We  have  been  called  to  decide  too,  whether, 
commerce  or  manufactures  could  best  be  dispensed 
with  in  our  country.  We  think  both  questions  e- 
qually  unanswejable  ;  to  use  a  familiar  illustration, 
the  mill-stone  and  the  oven  are  both  necessary  "to 
form  the  "staff  of  life" — without  the  former  it  would 
be  but  'parched  corn,"  and  without  the  latter  it  would 
be  useless  dough.  It  belongs  to  woTnan  to  nourish 
and  direct  the  oak  while  yet  a  twig ;  it  is  the  part  of 
"  lordly  man"  to  regulate  and  foster  it  when  the  fee- 
ble hand  of  woman  can  no  longer  afford  it  support. 
The  provident  hand  of  the  husbandman  would  ia 
vain  "bend  the  twig" — the  genial  warmth  of  lh« 
sun,  and  the  invigorating  showers  would  in  vain 
lend  a  helping  hand,  if  nature  had  riot  provided  lh« 
strengthening  storm  to  give  forcejto  the  trunk,  and 
vigour  to  the  branches.  A  female^h'and  may  indeed 
manage  with  success  the  simple  machines,  and  in 
order  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  they  must  be 
completed;  but  the  more  powerful  mind  of  man  a 
lone  is  adequate  to  combine^and  properly  arrang* 
these,  in  order  to  form  a  compound  and  perfect 
whole.  ■"^'^'St-r 

Female  influence  in  a  certain  sphere,  is  indtsd 

great;  and  if  exerted  in  thepath  nature  has  pointed 

out  for  it,  may  do  infinite  "food  ;  but  let  the  brightest 

star  wander  from  the  course  destined  for  it  by  its 

»^  •' 
Maker,  and,  the  most  e^xpert  astronomer  would  bs. 

puzzled  to'predict'its^lipse — the  most  experienced 
seaman  will  be  unable' to  keep  his  reckoning.  That 
star  may  indeed  attract  notice  for  a  while  ;  but  it  i« 
such  fame,  as  lie  who  sought  immortality  by  destroy- 
ing the  teinple'*6f' Diana,  acquired — fame,  indeed, 
but  bitter^it^  f^ominy.  The  stream  in  its  beauti- 
ful meanderings,  fertilizes  the  fields  through  whicli 
it  flows,  but  when  it  rises  above  its  accustomed  lira- 
its,  it  becomes  as  destructive  as  it  was  before  fsrtili- 
zing.  Let  females  look  well  to  it  then,  lest,  lika 
Meema,  tlio  mother  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  whiU 
they  would  Ihemselveg  bo  men,  they  make  of  their 
sons  "great  boys ."  Let  each,  and  every  one  of  us, 
then,  ezert  his  or  her  influence  in  a  proper  sphere, 
and  the  astronomer  may  predict  the  changes  of  tke 
planets — the  sailor  may  plough  w^th  safety  the  oth- 
erwise dangerous  deep,  and  the  stream  will  no  long- 
er bear  on  its  bosom  terrible  though  glorious  destrue- 
tiveness  ;  and  wovian  will  no  longer  attempt  to  trsati 
the  path  for  which  her  limbs  ware  never  nerved  : 
but  will  pursue,  by  the  side  of  her  other  half,  ber 
own,  though  not  loss  honorable  way.  Eoo. 

FASHIONABLE  DRESS. 
We  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  novr-a-day«, 
without  meeting  with  a  reviling  against  the  fash- 
ions. Now,  though  we  are  far  from  saying  that  ma- 
ny foolish  things  are  not  done  in  this  department  of 
the  fine  arts — we  do  say  that  these  writers  are  ineen- 
sistent  in  thus  crying  down  the  fashion  of  dres* 
Thoy  tell  us  that  the  toes  of  our  boots  are  cut  off  ; 
the  orowns  of  our  hats  reduced;  our  eztremitie* 
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anado  to  look  as  if  tliBy  had  been  cut  half  ofFin  the 
middle  ;  our  women  in  danger  of  becoming  angels 
mt  least  as  far  as  flying  is  concerned  ;  and  all  this  say 
they  to  accord  with  (of  all  follies  the  greatest  folly) 
fashion.    With  these  same  persons  the  artificial  gar- 
den with  all  its  gaudy  trappings  is  considered  far 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  ficjds  uucultiva- 
t«d,  and  as  nature  formed  them.    They  build  their 
dwellings  of  the  most  costly  materials  ;  and  furnish 
them  with  the  most  fashionable  and  expensive  fur- 
niture— a  picture,  however  true  to  nature,  is  not 
finished  without  the  appendage  of  a  gaudy  frame  to 
add  to  its  beauty.    If  we  look  at  their  writings  we 
•hall  find  in  them  more  superfluous  matter,  more 
flowers  (and  artificial  ones  too)  than  were  ever  seen 
in  the  bonnet  of  a  belle  on  a  commencement  day  ; 
and  yet  they  v/ould  strip  ms,  nature's  fairest  work,  of 
all  these  embellishments,  which  they  heap  on  every 
thing  else  in  such  bountiful  profusion,  and  then  cry 
'  utility  !  reform !'    The  truth  is,  nature  maij  be  im- 
proved— the  wild  foiest,  under  the  skilful  hand  of 
the  husbandman  may  be  improved  by  the  hand  of 
art — the  rough  rock  may  bo  transformed  into  the 
fair  Venua  de  Medicis  ;  and  why  may  not  the  beauty 
ef  man,  or  xooman,  bf>  added  to  '    "  There  is  no  rule 
that  will  not  work  both  "vay.s"    What  say  yoa,  fair 
reader Are  you  convinced.'    Go  to  your  toilet, 
then,  with  an  unreproacbing  conscience  ; — use  ari, 
,i9ut  do  not  abuse  her.  Eoo. 


An  accident  truly  distressing  occurred  in  this 
town  on  Friday  afternoon.  A  promising  and  beauti- 
Jul  boy,  the  eldest  eon  of  Mr  John  Bray,  printer, 
•while  at  play  with  other  boys  in  front  of  the  School 
House  in  East  Street,  was  run  over  by  a  horio  and 
•  liaise,  which  two  seamen,  believed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  were  driving,  and  so  much  injure**, 
by  a  dreadful  wound  on  the  head,  that  he  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  after  being  carried  to  a  neigh- 
boring house.  The  boy  was  7  years  of  age.  In  a- 
bout  half  an  hour  after  leaving  his  home,  in  the 
bloom  of  health,  to  attend  school,  he  was  carried  back 
to  his  agonized  parents,  a  corpse!  To  them  we  can 
©uly  say — 

"  Death  cometh  late — he  cometh  soon; 

He  lurketh  in  the  morning  prime; 
He  lurketh  in  tlie  beam  of  noon; 

And  in  the  shade  of  evening  time." 
"Calm  thy  thought!  the  grief  of  ages 

Would  not  call  the  lost  one  back; 
Of  that  balm  which  wo  asspages. 

Perish  thou  not  for  the  lack; 
Where  yon  snowy  cloud  is  driyen, 

In  the  sunlit  blue  afar. 
On  the  confines  of  high  heaven, 

Shines  thy  treasured  one — a  star." 


Cologne  Ifaier.— Our  female  readers,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  practise  a  little  domestic  economy,  will  find 
the  following  preparation  of  Cologne  Water  a  very 
cheap  substitute  for  the  Cologne  Water  of  the  shops, 
for  which  they  pay  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent, 
wore  than  the  cost  of  this.  Tlie  principal  ingre- 
dient is  only  worth  one  dollar  per  gallon  at  retail  by 
the  druggists,  and  the  perfumery  costs  very  little. 
To  1  pint  of  alcohol,  add  CO  drops  of  lavender,  60 
•iropa  bergamot,  60  drops  essence  of  lemon,  60  drops 
•rango  water.  To  one  gallon  of  alcohol,  put  240 
dlropa  of  each  of  the  perfumes 

Ladits'  Repotitory. 


"  Love  among  the  Roses." — Letter  paper  is  manu- 
factured at  Donaldson's  Mills,  H  anover,  N.  J.  scent- 
ed with  rose  and  geranium — designed  for  love-let- 
ters probably.  The  perfume  which  the  paper  gives 
out  is  equal  to  the  fragrance  of  a  new-blown  rose, 
and  will  last  for  years  before  the  scent  is  entirely 
out,  even  though  it  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

PIRACY.--^/!  Indiaman  rolled  ! — Arr.  at  Mar- 

blehead  on  Saturday,  ship  Candace,  Nath'l  Lind- 
sey,  jnn.  master,  belonging  to  Boston.  She  sailed 
from  Boston  on  the  20th  of  Oct.  last  for  Sumatra  and 
a  market.  Nov.  14,  in  lat.  9  40  N.  Ion.  24  SW.  was 
boarded  by  a  Piratical  brig  and  robbed  of  all  her 
Specie,  20,000  dollars,  together  with  the  clothing 
of  the  officers,  and  every  important  article  on  board. 
The  property  on  board  her  was  insured  only  to  the 
amount  of  14,000  dollars. 


Romantic  Lovkr. — A  young  Arab,  at  Mogadore, 
was  passionately  fond  of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  nothing 
would  satisfy  but  some  oranges.  These  were  not  to 
be  procured  at  Mogadore  ;  and,  as  the  lady  wanted 
the  best  fruit,  nothing  less  than  Morocco  oranges 
would  satisfy  her.  The  Arab  mounted  his  horse  at 
dawn  of  day,  went  to  Morocco,  (about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Mogadore)  purchased  the  oranges,  and 
returned  that  night  after  the  gates  were  shut,  but 
sent  the  oranges  to  the  lady  by  a  guard  of  one  of  the 
batteries.  His  excited  feelings  carried  forward  the 
Arab  lover,  and  the  length  of  an  African  day  favour- 
ed the  enterprise. 


Downfall  of  the  Bishop  Sleeve.— U  is  said  that  the 
voluminous  sleeve  of  ladies'  robes  which  have  late- 
ly been  so  much  in  vogue,  are  falling  into  discredit 
with  the  P^irisi.in  belles.  The  cause  of  this  sud- 
den caprice  of  lashion  is  quite  singular,  and  goes  to 
show  the  sensitiveness  of  the  female  character.  The 
rumor  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  French  capi- 
tal is,  that  the  bishop  sleeve  originated,  as  did  the 
thick  stuffed  cravat  worn  by  tlie  gentlemen  a  few 
years  ago — in  a  desire  to  conceal  a  personal  deform- 

Sadness. — There  is  a  mysterious  feeling  which 
frequently  passes  like  a  cloud  over  the  spirit.  It 
comes  upon  the  soul  in  the  busy  bustle  of  life,  in  the 
social  circle,  in  Iho  cahn  and  silent  retreat  of  soli- 
tude. Its  power  is  alike  supreme  over  the  weak  and 
the  iron-hearted.  At  one  time  it  is  caused  by  the 
flitting  of  a  single  thought  across  the  mind.  Again, 
a  sound  will  come  booming  across  the  ocean  of  me- 
mory, gloomy  and  solemn  as  the  death-knell,  over- 
shadowing the  bright  hopes  and  sunny  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Who  can  describe  it,  and  yet  who  has 
not  felt  its  bewildering  influence  Still,  it  is  a  de- 
licious sort  of  sorrow  ;  and  like  a  cloud  dimmintr 
sunshine  upon  the  river,  although  causing  a  momen° 
tary  shade  of  gloom,  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  re- 
turning brightness. 


Profane  Language. — Apart  from  the  fearful  irhpie- 
ty  of  this  practice,  it  is  most  assuredly  ungonteel  ; — 
and  I  never  will— I  never  can  enter  on  my  list  of 
gentlemen,  the  man  who  swears  profanely;  whatev- 
er may  be  his  accomplishments,  descending  to  thiy 
vulgarity  utterly  mars  his  character  as  a  gentleman. 
'  'Tis  worse  than  the  '  dead  fly  in  the  apothecaries' 
ointment.' — Family  Visitor. 

Females  Beware.— She  who  smiles  on  the  suit  of  a 
drunkard,  is  preparing  for  herself  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  the  bitterest  grief  Let  her  "  remember 
the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  bo  many  !"  With 
her  own  hand  she  isplantini:  a  thorn  in  her  pillow. 
He,  whom  she  weds  as  the  friend  of  her  bosom,  and 
her  solace  in  trouble,  will  prove  the  worst  foe  of  her 
peace  '.— the  greatest  Apollyon  of  all  her  earthly 
hopes. — Ibid. 

When  certain  persona  abuse  us,  let  u»  ask  our- 
selves what  description  of  characters  they  admire. 
We  shall  often  find  this  «  very  ooasoliag  qiuestion. 


Irishman's  Initials. — An  Irishman  meeting  ait 
acquaintance  one  morning,  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, addressed  him  as  follows  : — "  So,  Barney,  I 
see  that  my  coat  has  made  a  great  mistake  this  mor- 
ning." "  Mistake,  how  replied  the  other. — "  Why, 
man,  it  has  by  some  accident  or  other,  got  on  yoor 
back  when  it  should  have  been  on  mine."  At  that 
instant  the  Magistrate  made  his  appearance — and 
Paddy,  without  any  circumlocution,  lodged  a  detain- 
er against  the  portion  of  his  wardrobe  ho  found  a- 
stray,  and  the  other  as  loudly  asserted  his  right  to 
the  garment  in  question.  The  magistrate  having  at 
length  obtained  a  hearing,  by  silencing  these  noisy 
litigants,  addressed  the  complainer  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  What  is  your  name,  friend  "  Pat  Pur- 
die."  "  What  proof  have  you  that  the  coat  in  ques- 
tion is  yours  "  Please  your  honour,  my  initials 
are  on  it."  "  Vour  initials  !  let  me  see  them."  Pat 
took  out  his  knife,  and  ripping  up  a  part  of  th« 
sleeve  at  the  wrist,  took  out  two  peas,  which  ha 
placed  in  the  Magistrate's  hand  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph— What  do  these  mean,  my  friend,"  was  the 
first  question.  "Mane,  your  honor  why,  ion't 
there  Pae  for  Pat,  and  Pae  for  Purdie — sure  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  evidence  was 
considered  conclusive  in  Pat's  favor,  and  the  coat 
was  restored  to  its  right  owner. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  Ksv 
Mr  Williams,  Mr  William  Smith,  to  Miss  Mary  Ana 
Hinman.  Mr  William  Wasgatt  to  Miss  Ann  Flow- 
ers. 

At  •  Danvers,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr 
Sewall,  Mr  James  Kelly  of  Salem,  to  Miss^Bath- 
sheba  Needhara  of  the  former  place. 

At  Lynnfield,  by  the  Rev  Warren  Emerson,  Mr 
William  Perkins,  to  Miss  Sally  Upton,  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Upton. 

At  Wenham,  Mr  Stephen  Dodgo,  of  Hampton 
Falls, to  Miss  Lydia  Dodge,  of  the  former  place. 

At  Boston,  by  Rev  Mr  Dean,  Mr  George  W. 
Coombs,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Ann  Cloutman,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

In  East  Windsor,  Conn  Mr  Owen  Drake,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Fish. 

The  Drako  was  busy  as  a  bird 
About  a  dainty  dish, 
Ho  lit  upon  tlie  river  brink, 
Then  dove  and  caught  a  Fish. 


DIi;l>, 

In  this  town,  Mr  John  Burns,  Tobacconist,  ag»d 
30,  a  worthy  man. 

In  North  Salem,  after  a  painful  illness,  Davsi 
Heber  RulifF,  son  of  Mr.  M.  Jackson. 

At  Manchester,  on  the  lOth  inst.  Mr  Malachi  Al- 
len, aged  89. 

At  Marblehead,  Mrs  Sarah  Horence.  wife  of  Mr 
C-arles  Florence,  aged  64.  Mr  William  Bean,  jr. 
aged  25,  much  respected. 

At  Manchester,  Mrs.  Hannah  Cheever,  wife  of  Mr 
Jacob  Cheever,  aged  about  32.  While  dressing  har 
children  with  her  back  towards  the  fire,  on  Monday, 
the  30lh  ult.  her  gown  took  fire,  and  being  unable 
to  extinguish  it,  she  ran  shrieking  into  the  street, 
enveloped  in  flames.  Before  assistance  was  re- 
ceived, she  was  dreadfully  burnt ;  and  she  lingered  in 
the  greatest  agony  until  Sunday  the  6th  inst.  when 
she  expired. 

In  Brunswick,  Me.  Mr.  Daniel,  son  of  Rev.  Sel'a 
Stetson,  aged  23.  He  had  spent  nearly  four  yeara 
at  the  Asylum  for  the  Daaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford, 
and  was  one  of  tho  first  scholars  in  his  class. 

In  New-Orleans,  Mr.  Marshall  Pratt,  of  Win- 
chester, N.  H.  aged  30.  Mr  P.  was  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic and  musician;  he  assisted  in  building  tho 
Panharmonicon,  set  all  the  music  which  it  perforua- 
od,  and  was  tho  manager  of  that  complicated  ma- 
chine in  its  late  exhibition  through  the  U  S.  He  waa 
one  of  the  first  American  performers  on  the  Org^it 
and  other  keyed  instruments. 

In  Amherst,  9th  inst  Capt  Eli,  Paykor,  aged 
he  oldest  per»on  in  that  towi^- 


Prom  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine,   November  1829. 

DREAMS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BT   MRS.  HEMAUS. 

Dreamer  !  and  wouldst  thou  know 
If  Love  goes  with  ua  to  tha  viewless  bourne  ? 
Wouldst  thou  bear  hence  th'  unfathomed  source  oj 

woe, 

In  thy  heart's  lonely  urn  ? 

What  liath  it  been  to  thee, 
That  Power,  the  dweller  of  thy  secret  breast  ? 
A  Dove  sent  forth  across  a  stormy  sea, 

Finding  no  place  of  rest  i 

A  precious  odour  cast 
On  a  wild  stream  that  recklessly  swept  bj  ; 
A  Toico  of  music  utter'd  to  the  blast, 

And  winning  no  reply. 

Even  were  such  answer  thine, 
Wouldst  thou  be  blest  ? — too  sleepless,  too  profound, 
Are  tliy  soul's  hidden  spring's  ;  there  is  no  line 

Their  depth  of  Love  to  sound. 

Do  not  words  faint  and  fall, 
When  thou  wouldst  fill  them  with  that  ocean's  power? 
At  tliino  own  cheek  before  high  thoughts  grew  pale 

In  some  o'erwhelming  hour  ? 

Doth  not  thy  frail  form  sink 
Beneath  the  chain  that  binds  thee  to  one  spot. 
When  thy  heart  strives,  held  down  by  many  a  link^^ 

Where  thy  belov'd  are  not  ? 

Is  not  thy  very  soul 
OTt  in  the  gush  of  powerless  blessing  shed,^ 
Till  a  vaiir  tenderness  beyond  control, 

Bows  dowa  my  weary  head  ? 

And  wouldst  thou  bear  all  this, 
The  burden  and  the  shadow  of  thy  life, 
To  trouble  the  blue  skies  of  cloudless  bliaa, 

With  earthly  feeling's  strife  ? 

Not  thus,  not  thus — oh  no! 
Not  veil'd  and  mantled  with  due  clouds  of  care^ 
That  spirit  of  my  soul  should  with  me  go. 

To  breathe  celestial  air  :" 

But  as  the  sky -lark  springs 
To  itiown  spliere,  whore  night  afar  is  driven, 
A»  to  its  place  the  flower  seed  findolh  wings, 

So  must  Love  mount  to  Heaven  ! 

Vainly  it  shall  not  strive 
There  on  weak  words  to  pour  a  stream  of  fire ; 
Thought  unto  thought  shall  kindling  impulse  give, 

As  light  might  wake  a  lyre. 

And  oh  !  its  blessing  thtre, 
aUower'd  like  rich  balsam  forth  on  some  dear  head, 
Powerless  no  more,  a  gift  shall  surely  boar, 

A  joy  of  sunlight  shed  ! 

Let  me  then,  let  me  dream 
That  Love  goes  with  us  to  the  shore  unknown, 
So  o'er  its  burning  tears  a  heavenly  gle»ia 

la  niercy  shall  be  thrown  ! 


THE   TRUE  VINE. 

BT  RET.  S.  PIKKPOKT. 

To  many  a  sunny  hill  of  green. 
One  vine  may  give  its  emerald  cuili ; 

And  purple  grapes  will  here  be  seen, 
Aod  thue  the  whito,  Uke  mellowing  poarla. 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 

And  when  their  blood  these  clusters  shed 
On  different  hills  to  cheer  the  soul. 

Those  to  a  ruby,  rich  and  red, 
Those  to  a  topaz,  turn  the  bowl. 

Yet  though  on  different  hills  thoy  grew, 
Heaven's  genial  light  made  both  mature  ; 

And  though  they  give  a  different  hue. 
They  both  arc  joyous,  both  are  pure. 

So  the  TRUE  viKE  luxuriant  grows 
In  many  a  breast;  it  springs  in  bloont 

Along  life's  sunny  slope,  and  throws 
Its  mallow  honors  round  the  tomb. 

And  thouirh  the  blessings  of  this  vine 

With  different  warmth  and  hue  may  glow 

In  different  hearts,  in  all 't  is  wine 
Of  heavenly  growth  and  joyous  flovr. 


;  From  tho  Youth's  Keepsake, 
THE  COQUETTE. 

Ah  I  life  may  ever  be  to  thee 

A  dream  of  love  and  light. 
Where  every  thought  is  tinged  with  joy, 

And  every  hope  is  bright ; 
And  many  friends  may  gather  round, 

Who  love  to  speak  thy  name. 
And  thou  may'st  never  hear  a  word 

To  censure  or  to  shame  ;  — 
But  beauty  is  a  shadow,  and 

The  brightest  hopes  decay  ; 
The  proudest  and  the  firmest  things 

Are  quick  to  pass  away  ! 

Bind  not  thy  destiny  with  theirs, 

The  trifling  and  the  vain, 
Who  deem  it  pride  to  number  fools 

To  wear  the  silken  chain; 
Who  meanly  and  deceitfully 

Assume  a  borrow 'd  part, 
And  wear  a  smile  upon  the  lip 

That  does  not  warm  the  heart ; — 
But  rest  thy  hope  of  happiness 

On  purity  and  truth, 
That  coming  age  may  answer  t® 

rho  promises  of  youth. 


Fiom  the  Forget-Me-Not  fot  1830. 

THE  STRANGER. 

In  Broad-street  buildings,  on  a  winter  night. 
Snug  by  his  parlor  fire,  a  gouty  wight 
Sate  all  alone,  with  one  hand  rubbing 
His  leg  roll'd  up  in  fleecy  hose, 
Whilst  t'other  held  beneath  his  nose 
The  Advertiser,  in  whose  columns  grubbingj. 
He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops. 

Ships,  shops  and  slops, 
Gum,  galls  and  groceries,  ginger,  gin, 
Tar,  tallow,  tumeric,  turpentine  and  tin. 

When,  lo  !  a  decent  personage  in  black 

Entered,  and  most  politely  said, — 
"  Your  servant,  Sir,  has  gone  his  nightly  track,- 

To  *he  King's  Head, 
And  left  your  door  ajar,  which  I 
Observ'd  in  passing  by. 

And  thought  it  neighborly  lo  give  yoa  notice." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks — how  very  few  get. 
In  times  of  danger. 

Such  kind  attentions  from  a  stranger! 
Assuredly,  that  fellow's  throat  is 
Doom'd  to  a  final  drop  at  Newgate. 
He  knows,  too,  the  unconscionable  elf, 
;  That  there's  ao  soul  at  home,  except  myself." 


"  Indeed  I"  replies  the  stranger,  looking  grave, 

"  Then  he's  a  double  knave, 

He  knows  that  thieves  and  rogues,  by  scorea. 

Nightly  beset  unguarded  doors; 

And  see  how  easily  niigjht  one 

Of  these  domestic  foes, 

Even  'iieath  your  very  nose'. 
Perform  his  knavish  trick? — 
Blow  out  your  candles — thus — and  .'ku-s 
Pocket  your  silver  candlesticks, 

And  walk  off— thus  !" 
So  said — 80  done — ho  made  no  more  remark^ 

Nor  waited  for  replies, 

But  march'd  off  with  liis  prize, 
Leaving  the  gouty  merchant  in^the  dark  ! 


From-  the  Toiien  for  ISSIf' 


To 


When  Love  and  Reason  dwelt  together. 

As  forth  they  went,  one  morn  in  May, 
Love's  heart  v.'as  lighter  than  a  feather. 

But  Reason  neither  grave  nor  gay. 
Love  told  her  dreams— those  worst  of  bores — • 

Though  Reason  half  was  pleased  to  hear, 
And  paused  to  look  in  eyes  like  yours — 

And  how  those  eyes  would  sparkle,  doar 
But  soon  they  met  a  graceful  youth. 

His  face  was  fair,  his  figure  slender. 
And  he  could  tell  a  lie  like  truth, 

And  languishing  could  look,  and  tender. 
So  Folly  drev?  young  Love  away, 

While  Reason  seem'd  but  melancholy 
And  in  a  mansion  great  and  gay, 

Love  ever  after  dwelt  with  Folly. 
Since  then  has  Reason  lived  alone. 

Declaring  Love  a  little  traitor. 
And  so  uncharitable  grown, 

They  say  he  is  a  woman-hater! 


The  Graveyard.— "  1  never  shun  a  Graveyard— - 
the  thoughtful  melancholy  which  it  inspires  is  grate' 
ful  rather  tiian  disagreeable  to  me  ;  it  gives  me  no 
pain  to  tread  on  the  green  roof  of  that  dark  mansion, 
whose  chambers  1  must  occupy  so  soon — and  I  oftera 
wander  from  choice  to  a  place  where  there  is  neither 
solitude  nor  society,  something  human  is  there — but 
the  folly,  the  bustle,  the  vanities,  the  pretensions,, 
the  competitions,  the  pride,  of  humanity  are  gone — 
men  are  there,  but  the  passions  are  hushed, and  their 
spirits  ate  still — malevolence  has  lost  its  power  of 
harming,  appetite  is  sated,  ambition  lies  low,  and 
lust  is  cold  ;  anger  has  done  raving,  all  disputes  ar« 
ended,  all  revelry  is  over,  the  fellest  animosity  is 
deeply  buried,  and  the  most  dangerous  sins  are  safe- 
ly confined  by  the  thickly  piled  clods  of  the  valley 
vice  is  dumb  and  powerless,  and  virtue  is  waiting  in 
silence,  for  the  trump  of  tha  Archangel,  and  the 
voice  of  God." — Greenwood. 

Anecdote. — Some  young  ladies,  who  had  been 
taking  a  walk,  were  accosted  by  a  gipsey  woman, 
who  for  a  small  reward,  very  politely  offered  to 
show  them  their  future  husbands'  faces  in  a  pool  of 
water  that  stood  near.  Such  an  offer  was  too  good 
to  be  refused,  and  on  paying  the  stipulated  sum,  th« 
ladies  hastened  to  the  water,  each  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  getting  a  glance  at  tha  'beloved  object;*^ 
but  lo  !  instead  of  beholding  the  'form  and  face' they 
so  fondly  anticipated,  they  were  surprised  to  E9a 
their  own  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  glancing^ 
from  below.  "Sure  you  are  mistaken,  woman,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  them,  "  for  we  see  nothing  but  our 
own  faces  in  the  water."  "  Very  true,  ma"ara,''  re- 
plied the  sagacious  fortune-teller,  "but those  will  W 
your  husbands'  faces  when  you  are  married.'' 
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THE  DREAM  OF  LOVE. 

BY  CHAULES  LUDLOW,  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 

I  have  seen  a  bubble  blown  into  its  circular  and  in- 
describable beauty  ;  on  i'.s  brilliant  surface  were 
painted  the  most  inimitable  pictures  of  light  and 
life  ;  graceful  clouds  floated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mimic  sky  ;  a  tiny  sun  irradiated  the  little  world, 
and  cast  ail  the  magic  of  light  and  shade  over  land- 
scape of  most  bewitching  splendor.  A  creation  as 
bright  as  a  poet  could  imagine,  glowed  before  me  ; 
but  a  wave  of  the  air  broke  the  spell  of  its  transitory 
but  beautiful  e.tistence,  and  it  was  gone.  It  was 
like  the  dream  of  love..  If  there  is  one  happy  being 
in  creation,  it  is  the  lover  in  the  In.xury  of  his  vis- 
ionary aspiration — if  there  is  a  single  blissful  mo- 
ment, like  a  star  sparkling  in  the  shadowy  firma- 
ment of  life,  it  IS  tliat  which  discovers  a  long  nojr- 
ished  affection  to  be  mutual.  The  moon,  as  siie 
rides  through  her  infinity  of  space,  has  not  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  ocean  tide,  than  has  the  passion  of 
love  upon  the  tide  of  luuiian  thought — now  permit- 
ting it  to  settle  down  into  a  state  of  temporary  tran- 
quility— again  bidding  it  heave  and  swell,  by  the 
magic  of  its  viewless  power.  Without  jt,  what 
would  be  the  world  ?  As  a  creation  without  light  ; 
yet,  possessing  it  as  we  do,  how  does  it  discompose 
the  soberest  plans  of  reason  I  How  do  the  loftiest 
bulwarks  of  stern  philosophy  bow  down  and  disap- 
pear before  the  fragrance  of  its  breath!  Jt  is  the 
poetry  of  thought,  when  reason  slumbers  on  her 
stately  throne,  or  wanders  away  in  happy  dreams. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  defined,  for  it  seems  in  a  perpet- 
ual halo  of  soft  light,  vv-hicii  dazzles  while  it  fascin- 
ates the  mind's  eye.  it  is  to  the  spirit  what  sun- 
shine is  to  tlie  flower — luiing  the  fragrance  from  its 
bosom,  and  bringing  out  all  the  energies  of  its  young 
nature,  or,  as  the  hand  of  beauty  to  the  slumbering 
lute,  passing  over  the  silent  chords  till  "  it  doth  dis- 
course most  eloquent  music." 

1  had  a  young  friend  just  rising  into  manhood — 
fiery  and  unsettled  as  the  warrior  steed  in  battle,  his 
career  was  unguided  by  prudence  or  thought.  A 
never-failing  flow  of  spirits,  made  him  always  agree- 
able— he  was  full  of  sense  and  frolic.  He  could 
brino-  a  loar  into  your  eye,  before  the  smile  had  left 
your  hps — he  was  all  hope  and  happiness. 

Suddenly  he  stood  before  me  an  altered  being — 
his  eye  had  grown  melancholy  and  full  of  meditation. 
Its  moisture  was  often  succeeded  by  a  flash  ;  and  its 
fire  again  extinguished  in  the  trembling  tear.  He 
shunned  the  rude  clamor  of  the  bustling  world,  and 
would  steal  away  into  some  solitary  recess,  and  in 
the  still  shade  of  the  forest,  ponder  on  the  sweetness 
of  his  own  sorrow.  His  mind  became  almost  a 
world  of  itself,  and  thousands  of  visions  rose  obedi- 
ent at  the  call  of  creative  thought — his  soul,  lifted 
high  on  fancy's  wing,  would  explore  in  its  wild  and 
beautiful  career,  the  fathomless  regions  of  imagina- 
tion, through  all  the  variety  of  its  magnificent  do- 
main. He^loved — deeply,  devotedly.  It  was  more 
than  love  ;  it  was  adoration.  The  object  of  his  pas- 
sion was  all  that  woman  could  be.  There  is  no  ob- 
ject in  creation  half  so  splendid  as  such  a  being — the 
charms  that  are  diffused  through  the  whole  universe 
seemed  gathered  together  in  her. 

When  the  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west,  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  track  of  bright  light ;  but  it  is  insipid 
whan  compared  to  the  light  of  her  eye.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  rose  was  not  so  delicious  as  the  warmth 
of  her  breath  ;  and  music  could  make  no  melody  like 
the  thrilling  tones  of  her  voice.  Her  motion  was 
more  graceful  than  the  heave  of  the  sea,  or  the 
change  of  the  cloud  ;  and  the  magic  mind  gleaming 
through  all  her  words,  and  looks,  and  actions,  shed 
around  her  a  charm  more  grateful  than  Arabian  ic- 
«eosf). 


[  No  wonder  my  hero  bowed  down  before  her;  no 
wonder  that  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  always  in 
his  ear,  that  her  image  was  before  him  in  his  daily 
occupations,  and  bore  a  part  in  all  the  mysterious 
changes  of  his  dreams.  There  was  no  affectation  in 
her  nature,  and  she  confessed  she  loved  him — they 
seemed  created  for  each  other — and  who  would  have 
believed  that  fate — but  1  am  digressing. 

There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the  re- 
flection that  any  woman  can  die;  but  to  him  that 
she  should  perish,  was  the  very  agony  of  despair. — 
He  had  left  her  for  a  few  days,  intending  when  he 
returned,  to  have  asked  her  hand.  On  the  morning 
of  his  return,  he  sprang  into  the  stag^  coach  in  a 
most  delicious  reverie.  He  held  no  discourse  w  ith 
his  fellow  passengers,  but  wrapt  himself  up  in  a  ricli 
dream  of  anticipation.  His  heart  was  full  of  hap- 
piness. He  thought  himself,  as  he  entered  the 
house,  too  happy  for  a  mortal  man.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  pay  her  the  first  visit,  and  dwelling  in  his 
mind  on  her  pleasing  welcome,  when  her  brother 
came  to  see  hiin — he  did  not  observe  any  thing  pe- 
culiar about  liim  at  first,  and  not  till  the  warm  and 
aflectionate  shake  of  the  hand  was  over,  did  he  no- 
tice that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  a  dis- 
mal, gloomy  black  crape  hung  from  his  hat.  He 
started,  and  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  had  a  desolate 
dreariness  in  every  tone,  he  said, 
"  Elizabeth  is  doad  !  ' 

At  first  he  was  not  comprehended.  A  vacant 
horrid  laugh  that  echoed  strangely  through  the  still 
room,  was  his  only  answer — tlirn  he  repeated  the 
words,  and  the  features  of  my  friend  became  pale 
and  motionless  as  marble — then  he  sat  down  in  a 
ohair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  but  not 
a  word— a  breath  broke  the  silence — there  was 
something  alarming  in  his  calmness,  it  s  .i  uied  like 
the  silence  of  the  heavy,  black  cloud,  just  before  it 
launches  its  destructive  lightning  from  its  bosom. — 
He  beckoned,  and  wished  to  be  alone.  He  was  left 
in  solitude.  I  would  not  profane  the  subject  by  an 
attempt  to  describe  his  feelings.  There  was  a  dark 
horrible  confusion  in  his  mind,  like  some  accursed 
dream  glaring  around  him,  and  the  night  rolled  a- 
way  its  long  honrs  of  sleepless  agony. 

The  next  day  was  the  funeral,  and  when  the  sun 
rose  in  his  same  glory,  and  all  the  'pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance' of  day  began  to  beam  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  and  the  merry  voice  of  men  sometimes  came 
upon  the  breeze,  and  the  carts  rattled  rudely  along, 
and  all  around  was  business  and  adventure,  unaffec- 
ted by  the  great  event  that  had  come  like  an  ocean 
of  fire  upon  the  paradise  of  his  heart — he  recollected 
and  said  'to  day  is  her  funeral — her  funeral!' — His 
benumhed  mind  dwelt  upon  the  wo.-dp,  but  there 
was  something  undefined,  and  almost  incomprehen- 
sible in  them.  She  was  to  be  buried  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  clock  struck/owr — he  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  steadily  to  her  house.  He  thought  20 
times  he  heard  hei  sweetly  toned  laughing  voice,  as 
he  passed  along.  He  turned  his  head  once  or  twice 
to  sec  if  she  was  not  at  his  shoulder!  but  there  was 
nothing — and  he  walked  on.  He  saw  the  house 
and  his  eye  sought  every  window — but  Elizabeth 
was  not  there.  He  rang  the  bell — the  servant  came 
weeping — he  looked  at  him,  and  walked  on — he  pas- 
sed into  the  parlor — the  chair  which  she  occupied 
when  he  was  there  before,  was  standing  in  the  very 
place — and  there  was  her  piano — he  almost  tho't  he 
heard  music — he  listened;  a  sob  from  the  next  room 
came  like  ice  upon  his  heart,  and  he  sat  down. 
Her  mother  came  into  the  room — her  face  was  se- 
rene in  grief,  but  the  first  burst  was  comparatively 
calm.  She  asked  him  it  he  would  look  at  the  corse. 
He  knew  she  was  dead,  but  the  blunt  question  shook 
$verj  ijerve  ia  his  ^franie^  and  se§iqed  \o  breathe 


death  upon  his  soul.  He  arose  and  followed  the  be- 
i  caved  mother. — There  was  an  air  of  death  in  the  a- 
partiiient,  and  a  varnished  coffin  was  on  the  ta- 
ble, a  white  cloth  flung  carefully  at  the  head;  a 
few  friends  sat  and  wept  in  silence,  musing  on  the 
beauties  and  virtues  of  ihe  being  they  were  about  to 
consign  to  the  cold  earth.  He  walked  up  to  the  ta- 
ble and  stood  motionless,  as  the  form  that  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  would  have  torn  away  the  veil  that 
covered  that  face,  but  he  could  not — he  felt  that  he 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  heave  a  mountain 
from  its  rocky  base.  The  mother  saw — she  felt — & 
she  silently  uncovered  that  beautiful  countenance. 
It  broke  upon  him  in  all  its  loveliness.  There  was 
the  same  white  forehead;  the  sleeping  eye;  the  cheek 
he  had  kissed  so  fondly;  the  lips  that  had  broken 
such  sweet  sounds;  he  gazed  at  her  corse  with  in- 
ten.sity  of  thought.  Her  living  image  was  before 
him — he  saw  her  smiling — he  beheld  her  in  the 
graceful  motion — now  her  figure  passed  before  him, 
beautiful  in  the  mazy  dance,  and  now  he  gazed  into 
her  full  black  eyes,  and  read  unutterable  things.  Ho 
had  a  ring  on  his  finger, a  present  from  her — he  tried 
to  speak — he  looked  at  the  ring,  then  at  her — agony 
swelled  his  heart!  he  gave  one  long  gaze — and  look- 
ed no  more. 

*  »  #  *  * 

He  knew  not  how,  but  he  stood  by  her  grave;  and 
they  were  bearing  the  coffin  towards  the  dark  nar- 
row pit — a  heap  of  fresh  earth  was  piltd  at  its  side. 
Some  one  said,  ''Where  are  the  cords.'"  He  heard 
the  answer,  "here  they  are;"  and  then  the  coffin  was 
gradually  let  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  grave — it 
sat  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  he  hoard  a  voice  say 
'there,  that  is  right,  draw  up  the  rope.'  Then  there 
was  the  sound  as  if  the  orders  were  obeyed — in  the 
act  of  doing  it,  a  faw  grains  of  sand  and  pebble  drop- 
ped upon  the  coffin;  then  all  was  still;  then  a  hand- 
ful of  soft  damp,  heavy  clay,  was  shovelled  down. 
O  that  sound!  that  solemn,  dreary  sound  of  utter  des- 
olation! It  bioke  the  horrid  spell  that  kept  his  voice 
silent  and  his  eye  dry— his  lip  began  to  quiver!  a  sob 
heaved  his  aching  bieast;  large  toars  gushed  from 
his  eyes  ;  he  stretched  out  his  hands  in  an  agony  of 
weeping,  and  grasped  an  old  quaker  gentleman's 
nose  in  the  stage-coach  where  he  was  sleeping,  and 
gave  occasion  lor  Obadiah  to  observe, 

'Verily,  friend,  when  thou  hast  sufficiently  amus- 
ed thyself  with  my  nose,  perhaps  thou  vcilt  return 
it  to  its  rightful  owner.' 

The  whole  horrible  creation  ofhis  fancy  passed  a- 
way  like  a  mist  ;  his  heart  bounded  within  him,  and 
he  soon  took  sweet  revenge  upon  those  wicked  lips 
that  had  been  so  cold  and  still,  yet  so  beautiful,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  dreain. — JV.  F.  Mirror. 


SUPERSTITIOUS  CREDULITY 

AN   AUTHENTIC  FACT. 

A  widow  lady  at  Paris,  aged  about  G5,  who  lodged 
in  a  two  pair  of  stairs  floor,  with  only  a  maid  ser- 
vant, was  accustomed  to  spend  several  hours  every 
day  before  the  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church.  Soma  villains,  observing  her  ex- 
treme bigotry,  resolved,  as  she  was  known  to  be 
very  rich,  to  share  her  wealth.  One  of  them  ac- 
coidingly,  took  the  opportunity  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  carved  woik  of  the  altar,  and,  when  no 
person  but  the  old  lady  was  there  in  the  dusk  of  th* 
evening,  he  contrived  to  throw  a  letter  just  before 
her.  She  took  it  up,  and  not  seeing  any  one  near, 
supposed  it  came  by  miracle.  In  this  she  was  tlis 
more  confirmed,  when  she  saw  it  signed  "  Paul  the 
Apostle,"  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  received  by 
her  prayers  addressed  to  him,  when  so  many  cano- 
nized saints  engrossed  the  devotions  of  the  world, 
and  had  robbed  the  primitive  saints  of  their  wonted 
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adoration;  and  to  shew  his  regard  for  the  devotee, 
he  promised  to  come  from  heaven  with  tlie  angel 
Gabriel,  on  a  certain  evening,  and  sup  with  her  at 
eight  o'cloclt.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any 
one  could  be  deceived  by  so  gross  a  fraud  ;  yet  to 
what  length  of  credulity  will  not  superstition  cairy 
a  weali  mind  '.  Tlie  infatuated  lady  believed  tlie 
whole  ;  and  arosi?  from  her  kr.ees  in  transport,  and 
immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  eu- 
tertainme.it  of  her  heavenly  guests. 

The  supper  being  bespoke,  and  the  side-board  set 
out  to  the  best  advantage,  she  thought  that  her  own 
plate,  worth  about  £40(3,  did  not  make  so  elegant 
an  appearance  as  might  be  wished  ;  and  therefore 
sent  to  her  brother,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  to  borrow  all  his  plate.  The  maid,  howev- 
er, was  charged  not  to  disclose  the  occasion,  but  on- 
ly to  say,  that  she  had  company  to  supper,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  lend  his  plate  for  the 
evening.  The  counsellor,  surprised  at  the  applica- 
tion, well  knowing  his  sister's  frugal  life,  began  to 
Buspoct  that  she  was  enamoured  of  some  fortune- 
hunter,  who  might  marry  her,  and  thus  deprive  his 
family  of  what  he  expected  at  his  sister's  death.  He 
therefore  po.sitively  refused  to  send  the  plate,  unless 
the  rnaicl  would  toll  what  guests  were  e.-ipectad. — 
The  girl,  alarmed  for  her  mistress'  honor,  declared 
that  her  pious  lady  had  no  thoughts  of  a  husband — • 
but  that  St.  Paul,  having  sent  her  a  letter  from  heav- 
en, promising  that  he  and  the  angel  Gabriel  would 
sup  with  her,  shf5  wished  to  make  the  entertainment 
as  elegant  as  possible. 

The  counsellor  immediately  suspected  that  some 
villains  had  imposed  on  iier  ;  and  sending  the  maid 
with  the  plate,  proceeded  directly  to  the  commissary 
of  that  quaiter.  On  the  magistrate's  going  to  tlie 
house  adjoining,  with  him,  lliev  saw,  just  before  8 
o'clock,  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  lono-  vestment,  with 
a  white  beard,  and  a  yuuno-  man  in  white,  vvitli  large 
v/ings  at  his  ahoulders,  alight  from  a  hackney  coach, 
and  go  up  to  his  sister's  apartments. 

Tlie  comaiissary  iinmedialely  ordered  twelve  of 
the  police  guards  to  post  themselves  on  the  stairs, 
while  h-j  knocked  at  the  door,  and  desired  admit- 
tance. The  lady  replied  tiiai  she  had  company,  and 
could  not  speak  to  any  one.  Bui  the  connnissary 
ans  wered  that  ha  must  come  in,  for  that  he  was  St. 
Peter,  and  had  come  to  ask  St.  Paul  and  tlie  angel 
Gabriel,  hovv  they  came  out  of  heaven  without  his 
knowledge.  'I'lia  divine  visitors  were  astonished  at 
this,  not  e.ipectin.g  any  more  saints  to  join,  but  the 
lady,  overjoyed  at  having  so  great  an  Apostle  with 
lier,  ran  eagerly  to  the  door,  when  the  commissary, 
!ier  brother,  and  the  police  -uards,  rushed  in,  pre- 
sented their  muskets,  seized  her  guests,  and  carried 
tlie.n  to  prison. 

On  searching  the  criminals,  two  cords,  a  razor 
and  pistol,  were  found  in  St.  Paul's  pocket,  and  a 
gag  in  that  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  Three  days  after 
the  trial  came  on  ;  when  they  pleaded  in  their  de- 
fence, that  one  was  a  soldiRr  in  the  French  infantry, 
and  tlii-  other  a  barber's  apprentice  ;  that  they  had 
nootlier  design  tliiit  to  procure  a  good  supper  at  the 
widow's  expense  ;  tin>l  it  being  carnival  lime,  they 
had  borrowed  these  dresses  ;  and  the  soldier  having 
picked  up  the  two  cords,  put  tiiem  into  his  po«ket  ; 
that  the  razor  was  that  with  which  he  constantly 
»havcd  himself;  that  the  pistol  was  to  defend  them 
from  any  insults  to  which  their  strange  habits 
might  e.\pos3  them  in  going  home  ;  and  that  the 
barber's  apprentice,  whose  master  was  a  tooth-draw- 
er, merely  had  tiie  gair  which  they  sometimes  used 
in  their  business.  These  c.\cuses,  frivolous  as  tliey 
were,  proved  oi'soino  avail;  and  as  they  had  mani- 
fested no  evil  design  by  any  overt  act,  tliey  were 
both  acquitted. 

But  the  counsellor,  who  foresaw  what  might  hap- 
pen through  defect  of  evidence,  had  provided  anoth- 
er stroke  for  them.  No  sooner  were  liiey  discharged 
t'rocn  the  civil  power,  than  tlic  apparitor  of  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Pans  immediately  seized  them,  and  con- 
Toyed  them  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  prison.  In  throe 
days  more  they  were  tried  and  convicted  of  a  scan- 
dalous profanation,  by  assiuning  to  themselves  the 
Hames,  characters  and  appearance  of  a  holy  Apostle 


and  a  blessed  Angel,  with  an  intent  to  deceive  a  pi- 
ous and  well  meaning  woman,  and  to  the  scandal  of 
religion.  'J'liey  were  accordingly  condemned  to  be 
publicly  whipped,  branded  on  the  shoulder  wit.'il  a 
liotiron,  and  sent  to  the  gallies  foi  fourteen  years. 


Surprise  of  Turks  on  seeing  a  ladij  icrite. — While 
planning  an  excursion  foi  the  day,  1  perceived  a 
party  of  Turks  land  from  a  handsome  boat,  decora- 
■  ted  with  streamers  ;  altogether  it  was  the  gayest 
set-out  1  had  seen  since  J  arrived  in  Egypt  ;  and  on 
enquiring  the  reason  of  such  an  invasion  of  oar 
peaceful  camp,  it  proved  to  be  a  deputation  from  the 
Cacheef  of  Kennay,  with  letters,  and  a  hmir  compli. 
montary  message  lo  .Vlr.  Elphinstone.  Tii"  difficul- 
ty, however,  was  how  to  convey  these,  and  when  ar- 
rived at  their  destination,  what  would  be  tlieir  util- 
ity, as  they  were  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  the 
g&ntlemen  had  taken  no  interpreter  wilTi  them.  At 
last,  after  a  consultation  with  Antonio  it  was  agreed, 
that  1,  being  the  only  scribe  then  in  camp,  the  letter 
and  message  should  be  explained  tome,  that  I  might 
communicate  them  to  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Accord- 
ingly, having  put  on  my  veil,  accompanied  by  An- 
tonio, and  encompassed  with  all  the  state  I  could 
summon,  I  entered  the  tent  wnere  four  Turks  and  a 
Greek  lad  were  sitting.  Tliey  did  not  attempt  to 
rise,  but  regarded  me  with  tlieir  usual  imperturbable 
countenances  The  letter  was  opened  m  due  form, 
and,  with  the  message,  was  translated  from  the  Tur- 
kish into  Arabic,  by  the  young  Greek,  (for  the  Turk 
as  usual  could  not  read)  and  then  explained  to  nie  in 
Italian  by  Antonio,  when  after  much  writing,  fold- 
ing, sealing  and  direciing,  1  despatched  my  letter, 
amusing  niys-iif  during  the  whole  pr(jcess,  which  1 
purposely  prolonged,  with  the  astonishment  which  I 
knew  I  created, — and  so  it  proved  :  for  though  these 
grave  Mussulmen  did  not  betray  their  wonder  at  the 
time,  they  subsequently  enquired  whether  other 
Frank  ladies  were  so  accomphslied  as  to  read,  write, 
fold  and  seal  ;  marvelling  that,  while  their  women 
Could  not  even  talk  sense,  an  unbelieving  female 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  which  Khamjah,  the 
prophet's  wife,  was  destitute. 

Mrs.  Liishi'>.<tto7i  Journev  to  India. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

There  is  mystery  in  the  sea.  There  is  mystery 
in  Its  depths.  It  is  unfatlionied,  and  perhaps  un- 
fathomable. VVho  can  tell,  who  shall  know,  liow 
near  its  pits  run  down  to  the  central  core  of  the 
world  .''  Who  can  tell  what  wells,  what  fountains 
are  there,  to  which  tne  fountains  of  the  earth  are 
in  comparison  but  drops  ^  V'V'ho  shall  say  whence 
tlie  ocean  derives  those  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
salt,  which  so  impregnate  its  waters,  that  all  the  riv- 
ers of  the  earth,  pouring  into  it  from  the  time  of  the 
creation,  h  ive  not  been  able  to  freslien  them  What 
undescribed  monsters,  wnat  unimaginable  shapes, 
may  be  roving  in  the  profoundest  places  of  the  sea, 
never  seeking,  and  perhaps  from  their  nature  unable 
to  seek,  the  upper  waters,  and  expose  themselves  to 
the  gaze  of  man!  VVhat  glittering  riches,  what 
heaps  of  gold,  what  stores  of  gems,  there  must  be 
scattered  in  lavisli  profusion  on  the  ocoan's  lowest 
bed  !  What  spoils  from  all  climates,  what  works  of 
art  from  all  lands,  have  been  cngulplied  by  the  insa- 
tiable and  reckless  waves  !  Who  shall  go  down  to 
examine  and  reclaim  this  uncounted  and  idle  wealth 
Who  bears  the  keys  of  the  deep  1 

And  oh  I  yet  more  affocting  to  the  hca,rt  and  mys- 
terious to  the  mind,  what  coiiipanies  of  human  be- 
ings are  locked  up  in  that  wide  weltering  unsearch- 
able grave  of  the  sea  Where  are  llic  bodies  of 
those  lost  ones,  over  whom  the  melancholy  waves 
alone  have  beenchaunting  a  requiem.^  What  shrouds 
were  wrapt  round  the  limbs  of  beauty,  and  of  man- 
hoo4,  and  of  placid  infancy — when  they  were  laid 
on  the  dark  floor  of  that  secret  tomb  ?  Where  are 
the  bones,  the  relics  of  the  brave  and  the  fearful,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  wife,  the 
husband,  the  brother  and  sister,  and  lover,  which 
have  been  tossed,  »nd  scattered,  and  buried,  by  the 
waihing,  wasting,  weinderintj  sea.'    The  journey- 


ing winds  wiay  sigh,  as  year  after  year  thev  pass 
over  their  beds.  The  solitary  rain-cloud  may  weep 
in  darkness  over  the  mangled  remains  which  lie 
strewed  in  that  unwonted  cemetery.  But  who  shall 
tell  the  bereaved  to  what  spot  their  affections  may 
cling  Ap,d  where  shall  human  tears  be  shed 
throughout  the  solemn  sepulchre.'  It  is  mystery 
all.  "VVhen  shall  it  be  resolved  .'  Who  shall  find  it 
out.'  Who,  but  Hs,  to  whom  the  wildest  waves 
listen  reverently,  and  to  whom  all  nature  bows  ;  He 
who  shall  one  day  speak,  and  be  heard  in  ocean's 
profoundest  caves ;  to  whom  the  deep— even  the 
lowest  deep,  shall  give  up  all  its  dead— when  the  sun 
shall  sicken  ,  and  the  eaith  and  the  isles  shall  lan- 
guish ;  and  the  heavens  be  rolled  together  like  a. 
scroll,  and  there  shall  be  "  no  more  sea." 

Greenwood. 

SALEM: 

TUKSDAY  NOON,  DECEMBER  22,  1829. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  present  number  of  the  Ladies'  Miscellany, 
being  the  52d,  completes  the  series  for  one  year,, 
including  the  specimen  number,  issued  previous  to 
the  regular  commencement  of  the  paper.  We  un- 
dertook this  publication  without  any  special  exer- 
tions to  obtain  subscriptions,  believing  that  the  cirp 
low  price  which  we  required  for  it,  would  be  an  in- 
ducement for  all  who  were  disposed  to  patronize  such 
a  paper,  to  become  subscribers,  without  any  selici- 
tation.  The  number  who  have  voluntarily  placed 
their  nam.es  upon  our  subscription  list,  is  quite  res- 
pectable, but  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  continuance  of  the  publication,  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  year  having  fallen  short  of  the  ac- 
tual expenses  attending  it.  We  have  therefore 
come  to  the  determination  to  suspend  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Miscellany,  until  it  can  be  carried  on 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  Measures  will 
shortly  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  an  adequate 
subscription  can  be  obtained  ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
shall  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  n  umber  of  subscri- 
bers to  encourage  us  in  resuming  the  publication  of 
our  little  paper,  we  shall  cheerfully  recommence  it, 
with  such  improvements  as  circumstances  will  jus- 
tify. We  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  haya 
e.xtended  to  us  their  patronage,  and  to  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whose  contributions  hav«  imparted 
an  interest  to  our  columns ;  and,  until  we  "  raett 
a^ain,"  we  bid  them  a  respectful  adieu, 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

QirWe  have  copied  the  following  appropriate  re- 
flections upon  this  subject,  from  the  Taunton  Adf 
cate — believing  that  they  apply  with  all  th»ir  fores, 
to  the  citizens  of  our  town  and  vicinity  :  — 

"  The  last  month  of  the  year  is  with  us,  and  is  ra^ 
pidly  speeding  away.  Who  is  there  of  us  all,  that 
can  look  back  to  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
and  trace  its  progress  up  to  the  present  hour,  without 
stirring  within  his  bosom,  thoughts  which  ha  would 
rather  have  slumber  there  in  eternal  silence  '  Alas, 
few,  very  few  are  there  among  us,  who  can  sajr  th^i 
the  past  year  to  them  has  been  fiaught  with  progpar- 
ity  and  uninterrupted  happiness. 

Many  a  family,  while  gathering  around  th« 
cheerful  blazing  hearth,  will  view  the  spot  mad*  ya- 
cantby  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother  or  sister — fa- 
tlier  or  mother — and  the  cold  mildew  of  sorrow  and 
despair,  will  fall  upon  their  hearts,  wither  thaii- 
hopes,  blast  their  expectationi,  and  prey  upon  their 
spirit* — as  the  reiniDisceaces  of  earlier  hours  rise  up 
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like  sunbeams  of  lig-lit  amidst  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds life's  bitter  moments. 

Many  a  husband  and  father  now  beholds  the  house 
(ind  land,  which  a  few  months  since  were  his,  in  the 
possession  of  another — by  the  vacillating  reverses  of 
fickle  fortune.  Many  a  mother,  who  but  a  few 
months  since,  gave  of  her  abundance  v^ith  a  liberal 
hand  to  the  poor — the  destitute  and  suffering — now 
shivers  under  a  miserable  shelter,  through  whicli  tho 
cold  and  piercing  gales  of  winter,  find  their  unwel- 
come way — comfortless  and  miserable — suffering 
even  for  the  necessaries  of  life — and  bending  per- 
haps, with  all  the  deep  unbounded  agonizing  solici- 
tude of  a  mother's  love,  over  the  cradle  of  her  in- 
fant, slumbering  in  peace  and  innocence — wrapped 
in  the  clothes  taken  from  the  form  of  her  who  is 
watching  by  its'  side,  cheerless,  wretched  and  cold, 
reckless  of  her  own  fate,  but  weepingfor  the  beloved, 
the  darling,  the  innocent  child  of  her  bosom  in  ag- 
cny  and  despair- — many. a  child  too  who  never  knew 
suffering  before,  will  have  to  bend  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  sorrow  and  distress  which  has  been  cast 
upon  him  by  tlie  loss  of  father,  mother,  property 
and  home,  and  beccme  dependent  upon  the  heart  of 
charity  for  the  bread  of  life. 

But  we  will  pursue  the  melancholy  picture  no 
farther.  To  those  who  are  enjoying  tlie  comforts  of 
competency,  and  the  uninterrupted  happiness  ari- 
sing fronj  guileless  bosoms,  and  from  generous 
hearts,  we  appeal  for  that  charity,  which  relieves 
the  distresses  of  the  miserable,  the  wretched,  and 
the  broken  hearted — by  administering  to  their  wants, 
relieving  their  sufferings,  and  sympathizing  in  their 
Borrows. 

None  of  us  need  go  far  to  find  the  house  of  misery 
and  sorrow — and  those  who  are  able  to  open  the 
liberal  hand,  and  give  from  tho  abundance  with 
which  fortune  has  blessed  them — will  find  their  re- 
ward in  their  own  bosoms,  when  reflecting  upon 
what  they  have  done  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  grief, 
and  to  dry  the  tear  of  agony  whicli  trembled  in  a 
mother's  eye." 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANT. 

FORMATION  OF  AGREEABLE  SOUiNDS. 

Jn  order  to  know  how  single  sounds  may  be  made 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  ear,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  consider  particularly  the  manner  and 
means  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Instrumental  sounds  and  tones  are  propagated  two 
ways  :  either  by  the  vibration  of  strings  and  wires 
of  different  dimensions  and  tensions,  that  is,  drawn 
up  to  a  certain  pitch — or,  by  conveyance  of  air  thro' 
tubes  and  pipes  of  different  sizes,  lengths  and  aper- 
tures, as  in  the  organ.  Vocal  sounds,  or  those  of 
tho  human  voice,  are  produced  both  these  ways. — 
For  the  lungs  being  inflated  with  air,  communicate 
it  by  pressure  to  the  windpipe,  consisting  of  nerves 
and  tubes.  At  the  top  of  this,  the  larynx,  by  dila- 
tion, contraction  and  pulsation,  plaj's,  as  it  were,  and 
forma  the  sounds,  which  being  transmitted  throutrh 
the  mouth,  are  shaped  and  modulated  by  the  lips. 

Galen,  contemplating  on  the  final  causes  of  parts 
and  members  in  the  human  body,  discovered  the 
wisdom  of  thp  Creator  in  the  form  of  the  hand,  with 
the  fingers  shorter  one  than  the  other,  curiously  con- 
trived, by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  back  of 
them,  for  grasping  and  holding  fast.  Had  the  obser- 
Tation  occurred  to  him  as  a  musician  as  well  as  an 
anatomist,  he  would  certainly  have  admired  the  em- 
inent design  and  use  of  the  lips  in  speech  and  sing- 
ing. 

By  a  contraction  of  the  lips  the  sounds  are  thin- 
ned; by  the  motion  of  them  and  the  jaw,  ihey  are 
broken,  and  by  an  over-extension  they  are  too  much 


enlarged.  If  the  sounds  are  hindered  or  choked  in 
the  throat,  or  confined  wi'hin  the  mouth  by  the  teeth, 
the  tones  produced  are  guttural,  and  far  from  being 
agreeable.  This  is  the  cause  of  that  which  is  gener- 
ally called  mouthing,  and  muttering  or  mumbling. 

The  throat  then,  mouth,  teeth,  and  lips,  moderate- 
ly opened  with  firmness  and  steadinoss — this  it  is 
that  gives  a  proper  rotundity  to  the  sounds — that  pro- 
duces those  clear  and  full  tones,  and  a  sweetness  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  instrument  whatever,  it  is 
upon  this,  principle  that  all  wind-instruments  termi- 
nate with  circularity.  Thus  it  must  be  perceived 
fiom  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  formation 
of  sounds,  that  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable,  must 
be  the  intermediate,  as  being  neither  too  open  and 
broad,  nor  too  narrow  and  contracted.  X. 

Optical  amusements. — Pierce  acard  with  a  small 
hole,  and  liolduig  it  before  a  window  or  wlute 
wall,  a  pin  being  held  between  tho  eye  and  the  card 
will  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  orifice,  inverted 
and  enlarged.  The  reason  of  this  phenonieiion,  as 
M.  Lecat  has  observed,  is,  that  the  eye  sees  only  tlie 
image  of  tlie  pin  on  the  retina;  and  since  the  light 
which  is  arrested  by  the  head  of  the  pin,  comes  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  window  or  wall,  while  that 
which  is  stopped  by  the  lower  end  of  the  piij  comes 
from  the  upper  part,  the  image  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear inverted  relatively  to  the  object. 

I'he  phenomena  of  the  jnira^u  may  be  completely 
imitated,  as  Ur  WoUaston  has  sliown,  by  directing 
one's  observation  to  a  distant  object  along  an  iron 
bar  heated  to  redness  or  thruugti  a  saline  or  sacchar- 
ine solution,  covered  with  alcohol. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On  Wednesday  9th  inst.  the  Rev.  David  H  Bar- 
low, late  of  the  Theological  School,  at  Cambridge, 
was  ordained  as  Pastor  over  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society  in  Lynn.  Introductory 
Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer,  of  Salem  ;  Reading  of 
Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Se well,  d.  Danvers ;  Ser- 
mon, from  flebrews,  5th,  2d — liku  can  luivc  coin- 
j/assiun  on  the  mjirmitics  uj'tlie  ignorant,  (aid  on  tliem 
iJiat  arc  out  of  the  way  ;  for  that  he  htmsc/f  is  com- 
passed with  ii/Jirmity,"  by  Rev.  Dr,  Lowell,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Ordaining  Prayer, by  Rev.  IVJr  Colman,  of  Sa- 
iein  ;  Charge,  by  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brooklme  ;  Right 
iiand  of  Fellowship,  by  liev.  Mi.  Upham,  of  Salem  ; 
Address  to  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Flint,  of  Salein; — 
Concluding  Pr.iyer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Mar- 
blehead  ;  Benediction,  by  the  Pastor  Elect. 

Ordination. — P\.ev.  A'ehcmiah  Mdains,jr.  of  Sa- 
lem, was  on  Thursday  Ordained  "  as  Junior  Pastor 
of  the  First  Churcli  of  Christ,  and  Minister  of  the 
Shepard  Congregational  S  ciety  in  Cambridge." — 
The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows  :  — 

Anthem.  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  of  this  town  ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Blagdon,  of  Brighton  ;  Sermon,  by 
Professor  S'.uart,  froia  I.  Cor.  1—23,  24; — "/fe 
preach  Christ  CRUCir  IEX>  ;  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolislmess  ;  but  to  them  who 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  the  power  yf  God  Original  Ply  ran; 
Ordaining  Player,  by  Rev.  Doct.  Jenks  ;  Ciiarge, 
by  Rev.  Doct.  liolines ;  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, by  Rev.  Edvvaid  Beecher ;  Address  to  the 
Church  and  People,  by  Ptev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
Dedliani  ;  Select  Hymn  ;  Concluding  Prayer,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  of  Bedford. 

We  understand  that  St.  John's  Church  (the  Epis- 
copal Church  recently  erected)  in  Northampton, will 
be  consecrated  to  the  services  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, this  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Griswold. 

The  church  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev 
Mr.  Muenscheur,  and  it  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 


The  Installation  of  Rov  Ralph  Emerson,  late  of 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  the  Andover  Theological  inslitu'ion,  will  take 
place  to-morrow.  A  sermon  will  be  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  Newburypoit — and 
an  address  by  Professor  E.merson. 

scy^fln  Address  on  the  subject  of  TEM- 
PER.1jXCE,  icill  he-  delivered  at  the  South  Meet- 
ing-House,  on  Christmas  Evening,  by  Dr.  Peirson, 
of  this  town. 

iCJ^JVe  are  requested  to  mention  that  ser- 
vices will  be  performed  at  the  Universalist  Church,  on 
Christmas  Erening,  to  commence  at  the  usual  hour. 

MARRIED, 

in  this  town,  by  Kev  Mr  Cleaveland,  Mr  John 
Mussey  to  Miss  Abigail  Lufkin. 

By  Rev.  Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Job  Burchsled,  to  Mrs 
Hannih  Besom. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kilton,  Mr. 
Joseph  Holmes,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeih  Webb. 

At  Marblehead,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr 
Bartlett,  Capt  Collins  Ingalls,  of  this  town,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Trail,  of  Marblehead. 

At  Lynn,  Mr  Philjp  Chase,  to  Miss  Abby  W. 
Boyce. — Mr.  William  Chase,  jr.  to  Miss  Susan  la- 
galls. 

in  South  Leicester,  15th  inst.  by  the  Rev  Lot 
Jones,  Mr  Isaac  B.  Hartvvell  to  Miss  Sally  Stone. 

(llupid  one  eve  with  pointed  dart 

Pierced  deep  the  fair  one  s  Sloney  heart. 

Slie  sought  relief  in  Hymen's  spell. 

Which,  strange  to  tell  !  made  her  Hart-well. 

Al  Newhurg,  N  Y.  on  the  2cl  inst  Mr  i'enj.imin 
Lander,  of  the  firm  of  Farrmgton  &  Lander,  to 
Mrs  Rachel  Law. 

in  Stockbridge,  on  1st  inst.  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer, 
late  Missionary  to  Greece,  to  Miss  Amelia  Ann 
Field,  daughter  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Field.  . 

At  Xew  York,  on  Saturday  last,  by  tlio  Uev  Dr 
Wainwrigiit,  Hon  Daniel  Webster,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  Herman  Le  Roy,  Esq. 
of  New  York. 


1>IE1}, 

At  Beverly,  Mr          Masury,  aged  about  43 

At  Lynn,  Mid.  Ehzal)eth  Johnson,  wife  of  Mr  Ne- 
hemiah  Joliiison,  aged  39. 

At  Marblehead,  Mrs  Mary  Skinner,  aged  C8. — 
Tho  character  of  this  lady  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  estimable  qualities  ;  by  an  amiable  temper, 
by  an  irreproachable  purity ,  and  by  a  rational,  ha- 
bitual, and  exalted  piety.  Rarely  was  her  seat 
empty  in  the  house  of  God.  She  loved  tlie  place, 
where  God's  honour  dwelleth;  and  the  precious 
truths  of  the  gospel,  by  whosoever  dispensed,  mot 
with-  a  cordial  reception  in  her  bosom.  Blessed 
with  an  uncommonly  amiable  disposition  by  nature, 
and  sanctified  by  grace,  she  endeared  herself  to  all 
who  knew  her,  but  most  to  her  immediate  relatives 
and  friends,  who  knew  her  best.  But  why  do  wt 
mention  her  virtues She  has  gotten  beyond  the 
censures  or  plaudits  of  mortals.  She  has  gone,  ae 
Wi-  believe,  to  that  world,  whore  humble  piety  alon« 
stamps  a  value  upon  the  character.  Let  it  suffice  to 
sa}',  that  she  enduied  a  lingering  illness  with  truly 
christian  patience,  often  suppressing  the  groan, 
to  which  nature  innocently  prompted,  lestshe  should 
alarm  the  fears  or  wound  the  sensibility  of  those, 
who,  with  tender  and  jealous  an.xiety,  watehQd  ovep 
her  declining  health. —  Reg. 

At  I'ortsraouth,  Hon  John  Goddard,  aged  73. 

In  Georgetown,  Widow  Mannah  Mclienney,  a- 
ged  94.  She  lived  to  see  five  generations,  and  could 
say,  "Arise,  daughter,  md  go  to  your  daughtex, 
for  your  daughter's  dauglit.'  r  h.ith  a  daughter." 

In  Washington,  Rev,  William  Staughton,  D.  D. 
late  Piesident  of  Columbian  College,  and  a  dislia- 
guished  cUr^yman  of  the  Baptist  denoi:ain.atiqQ, 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


TMl^  FOUJVT. 

WHEN  WILL  LOVE  CEASE  ? 

BY  MRS.  S.  J.  HALE. 

Wlien  Love's  own  star  shall  cease  to  know 

Her  station  in  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  the  ocean  flow, 

And  suns  in  sackcloth  rise  ; 
And  vernal  showers  call  forth  no  flowers, 

And  summer  wake  no  mirth, 
And  birds  be  mute  at  morning  hours, — 

Then  will  Love  cease  from  earth. 

When  music's  tone  no  charm  shall  own 

To  thrill  the  human  brrast, 
And  roses'  bloom  yield  no  perfume, 

And  doves  in  deserts  rest  ; 
And  Heaven's  bright  arch  that  gilds  the  shower. 

The  sign  of  wraih  shall  prove  ; — 
Then  beauty's  spell  will  lose  its  power, 

And  men  will  cease  to  love. 

And  when  the  peace  that  virtue  brings. 

The  vicious  shall  enjoy  ; 
And  fear,  that  guilty  bosoms  wrings. 

Shall  innocence  annoy  ; 
And  mercy  spurn  the  humble  prayer 

That  sues  to  be  forgiven  ; 
Then  earth,  men,  angels,  all  despair — 

For  Love  will  cease  in  Heaven. 

EVENING  SONG  OF  THE  TYROLESE 
PEASANTS. 

BY   MRS.  HEMAN3. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

The  twilight  star  to  heaven; 

And  the  summer  dew  to  flowera, 
And  rest  to  us  is  given, 

By  the  cool,  soft  evening  hours. 

Sweet  is  tiie  hour  of  rest ! 

Pleasant  the  wind's  lew  sigh, 
And  the  gleaming  uf  the  west. 

And  the  turf  wliereon  we  lie. 

When  the  burthen  and  the  heat 

Of  labour's  task  are  o'er, 
And  kindly  voices  greet 

The  tired  one  at  his  door. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Yes,  tuneful  is  the  sound 

Tiiat  dwells  in  whispering  bough*; 

Welcome  the  freshness  round. 
And  the  gale  that  fans  our  broTtrs. 

But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  night-fall  gave, 
Our  longing  hearts  shall  fill, 

In  the  world  beyond  tha  gritTO. 

There  shall  no  tempest  blow, 

No  scorching  noontide  heat ; 
There  shall  be  no  more  snow, 

No  weary  wandering  feet. 


We  will  lift  our  trusting  eyes 
From  the  hills  our  fathers  trod, 

Td  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 
To  the  Sabbath  of  our  God. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tiee  ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

THE  FALSE  MAID. 

[Translated  from  the  Sclavonian,  by  Ml.  Bowring.] 
She  is  born  of  noble  stem. 
Fairer  than  the  fairest  gem 
Which  upon  her  robe  doth  shine. 
Graceful,  beautifiil,  divine. 

What  avails  it  ail  to  me.' 

She  is  false  as  lalse  can  be  ! 

She  has  eyes  like  damsons  black. 
Shining  like  the  comet's  track  ; 
Mouth  of  witchery — lightning  glance — 
Heaven  is  in  her  countenance. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be  I 

Neck  of  alabaster — lips, 
Ciimson  roses  to  eclipse — 
Chin,  of  marble's  smoothest  glow — 
Shoulders,  pile.d  of  purest  snow. 

Wiiat  avails  it  all  to  me  ? 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be  ! 

Fair  when  distant,  fair  when  near, 
Fair  her  smile,  and  I'air  her  tear  ; 
Fair  when  bending,  fair  erect — 
Unadorn'd,  or  geni  bedeck'd. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be  ! 

FOR  THE  MI5CEI.LAHT. 

RIDDLE. 
I'm  always  found  with  N  or  G, 

As  U  will  surely  C  ; 
And  of  my  re  L  NTT, 

U  cannot  doubtful  B. 

I'm  Q  rious  in  NE  case 

That  is  not  plain  to  sight  ; 
And  ask  the  reason  1 1  face. 

If  this  or  that  be  right. 

I  nev  R  in  D-bate  SA 

To  raise  my  voice  oi  II ; 
The  dear  XP  rience  of  each  day, 

Has  made  me  grow  more  YY. 

1  love  not  noise  nor  vulgar  mirth, 

And  think  it  is  a  PT, 
That  I  was  destin'd  from  my  birth, 

To  live  in  every  CT. 

I'm  partial  to  philosophy, 

And  NE  grand  R  A  ; 
Yet  if  U  ask  the  reason  Y, 

1  re-LE  cannot  say. 

This  paradox  U  find  in  me — 

My  presence  is  in  U, 
And  yet  I'm  always  found  with  I, 

But  never  am  with  ewe.  A. 


EPITAPH. — Br  JAs.  mohtcomert. 
Weep  for  a  seaman,  honest  and  sincere, 
Not  cast  away,  but  brought  to  anchor  here; 
Storms  had  o'erwhelmed  him,  but  the  conscious 
Repented,  and  resigned  him  to  the  grave,  [ware 
In  harbor  safe  from  shipwreck  now  he  lies, 
'Till  Time's  last  signal  blazes  through  the  ekiee; 
Refitted  in  a  moment,  then  shall  ha 
Sail  from  this  port  on  an  eternal  soft. 


THE  TWO  ADVENTS. 

A   CHRISTMAS  HYMS. 

[Written  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  Bos'on — originally  pubiislicd  in  the 
Episcopal  Watchman.] 

He  came  not  with  his  heavenly  crown,  his  sceptre 

clad  with  povi'er. 
His  coming  was  in  feebleness,  the  infant  of  an  hour; 
An  humble  manger  cradled  first  the  Virgin's  holy 

birth, 

And  lowing  herds  companioned  there  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

He  came  not  in  his  robe  of  wrath,  with  out-stretched 
arm  to  slay. 

But  on  llie  darkling  paths  of  earth  to  pour  celestial 
day, 

To  guide  in  peace  the  wandering  feet,  the  broken 

heart  to  bind, 
And  bear,  upon  tlie  painful  cross,  the  sins  of  human 

kind. 

And  thou  hast  borne  them.  Saviour   meek!  and 

therefore  unto  thee. 
In  humbleness  and  gratitude,  our  hearts  shall  of- 

fer'd  be  ; 

And  greenly  as  the  festal  bough  that  on  thine  altar 
lies. 

Our  souls,  our  bodies,  all  be  thine,  a  living  sacrifice  ! 

Yet  once  again  thy  sign  shall  be  upon  the  heavens 

display'd, 

And  earth  and  its  inhabitants  be  terribly  afraid. 
For  not  in  weakness  clad  thou  com'st,  our  woes,  out 
sins  to  bear, 

But  girt  with  all  thy  Father's  might  his  vengeanc» 
to  declare. 

The  terrors  of  that  awful  day,  oh  1  who  shall  under- 
stand ! 

Or  who  abide,  v.  hen  thou  in  wrath  shall  lift  thy  holy 
hand  ! 

The  earth  shall  quake,  the  sea  shall  roar,  the  sun  in 
heaven  grow  pale. 

But  thou  hast  sworn,  and  wilt  not  change,  thy  faith- 
ful shall  not  fail ; 

Then  grant  us,  S-aviour  !   so  to  pass  our  time  in 

trembling  here, 
That  when  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven,  thy  glory 

shall  appear. 

Uplifting  high  out  joyful  heads,  in  triumph  we  may 

rise, 

And  enter,  with  thine  angel  train,  thy  temple  i» 
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the  skies  ! 


ROOM  FOR  THE  PROUD. 

BY  HBBER. 

Room  for  the  proud,  ye  sons  of  clay! 
From  far  his  sweeping  pomp  survey, 
Nor,  rashly  curious,  clog  the  way. 
His  chariot  wheels  before! 

Lo!  with  what  scorn  his  lofiy  eye 
Glances  o'er  age  and  poverty, 
And  bids  intruding  conscience  fly 
Far  from  his  palace  door! 

Room  for  the  Proud!  But  slow  the  feet 
That  bear  hia  coffin  down  the  street, 
And  dismal  seems  the  winding  sheet 
Of  him  who  porple  wore. 

Ah!  where  must  now  his  spirit  fly, 
In  naked,  trembling  agony' 
Or  how  shaJI  he  for  mercy  cry, 
Who  showed  it  not  before? 
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From  the  Essex  Gazette. 
THE  WEDDING. 

'*  t  wed  iheo  in  t!to  biittle's  eye, 

Amidst  tiio  mailed  ami  stalwart  throng  ; 

And  answered  to  thy  banner-cry, 
A3  it  iiad  been  a  lover's  song." 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night  of  Autumn,  in 
1724  ;  and  the  old  garrison  house  of  the  valiant  Capt. 
Wheelwright,  the  Terror  of  all  the  Indians  within 
twcnty^miles  of  Wells,  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
for  tiie  wedding  of  the  veteran's  daughter,  to  a  young 
and  gallant  ranger,  belonging  to  the  band  of  Capt. 
Harmon.  The  house  was  crowded  with  guests, 
principally  military  men,  for  at  that  period  every 
man  was  a  soldiery — and  every  woman  was  worthy 
of  being  a  soldier's  wife.  It  was  a  grand  time — that 
wedding  ! — All  the  young  ladies  within  thirty  miles 
had  assembled  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  every  one  seemed  desirous  of  adding 
something  to  the  general  expression  of  merriment 
and  joy.  / 

Yet  there  were  watchful  eyes  and  anxious  hearts, 
amidst  that  joyous  assembly.    At  every  sound  from 
without, — the  sudden  bark  of  a  dog,  or  tiie  creaking 
y  of  the  large,  old  trees  in  the  Autumn  wind,  a  thrill 
'  "like  that  of  electiicity  passed  through  the  throng  of 
•  levellers.    More  than  once  had  the  hands  of  the 
■f  gangers  instinctively  fastened  on  their  rifles,  whicli 
i^feaned  ready  for  instant  execution,  in  every  corner 
*.of  the  building.    It  was  known  to  all  that  the  East- 
ern savaMrwere  in  motion  ;  that  the  implacable 
hate  of'w/e  red  man  was  brooding  like  a  thunder- 
cloud over  the  encroaching  advance  of  the  English. 
*The  inhabitants  of  Wells  had  not  indeed  suffered  re- 
^cently  from  the  attacks  of  their  subtle  enemy — but 
,  they  felt  no  secni-ii.y  from  tho  vengeance  of  foes, 
"wlio  were"  tin  appeasable  in  their  resentment;  and 
,  v?hose  transient  forbearance,  like  the  crouch  of  the 
panther,  or  the  coil  of  the  roused  rattlesnake,  might 
be  only  the  preparation  for  a  sudden  and  a  deadly 
blow. 

But  the  wedding  went  on,  ivithout  interruption. 
The  beautiful  Emily  Wheelwright  stood  up  with 
her  young  lover  before  the  venerated  clergyman. — 
She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  natural  beauty  ;  her  dark 
hair  fell  carelessly  and  richly  upon  her  neck — her 
full  cheek  glowed  with  the  freshness  of  health  ;  and 
the  free  waist  and  unconfined  form,  gave  to  her  mo- 
tions an  elasticity  and  a  gracefulness,  to  which  the 
modern  victim  of  fashion  is  an  entire  stranger.  And 
the  bridegroom,  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his 
youth,  with  his  sunburnt  countenance  and  manly 
proportions,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
fashionable  exquisite  of  modern  days. 

The  rites  were  concluded  ;  and  Charles  Hanwell 
had  just  imprinted  on  the  blushing  cheek  of  his 
bride,  the  ceremonial  kiss,  when  a  terrific  cry  from 
■without  rang  through  every  nook  of  the  mansion. — 
All  sprang  on  their  feet  at  the  fearful  alarm.  The 
next  instant  the  report  of  rifles  came  sharply  on  their 
ears. 

"  To  arms  ! — The  heathen  are  upon  us  !"  shouted 
Capt.  Wheelwright,  snatching  his  musket  from  the 
hooks  by  which  it  was  suspended. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  towards  the  door.  The 
moon  shone  full  upon  the  wild  scenery  around,  but 
there  were  no  visible  traces  of  an  enemy.  At  length 
a  solitary  figure  made  its  appearance  at  a  remote 
corner  of  the  building.  "Help,  for  God's  sake!" 
said  a  well-known  voice.  "  1  am  ^¥ounded — The 
bloody  red-skins  are  abroad." 

The  wounded  man  staggered  slowly  towards  the 
half-bewildered  group.  At  that  instant  a  rifle-flash 
gleamed  from  the  nearest  thicket.  The  aim  was  fa- 
tal, for  its  unfortunate  object,  who  had  nearly  reach- 
ed his  comrades,  sprang  suddenly  and  convulsively 


from  the  earth,  and  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  The  ex- 
ulting whoop  of  an  invisible  foe  was  drowned  in  the 
report  of  the  muskets  of  the  white  men,  which  were 
now  directed  at  every  bush  and  thicket. 

"  To  your  horses,  men  !''  exclaimed  Capt.  Har- 
mon, as  the  dusky  forms  of  the  enemy  became  visi- 
ble, at  a  distance,  which  was  beyond  the  certain  aim 
of  his  rangers.  Charles  Hsnwoll  turned  anxiously 
to  his  bride, — she  was  deadly  pale — she  did  not  join 
in  the  cries  and  tears  of  those  around  her — but  she 
sat  still  and  white  as  a  statue.  "  Do  not  be  alarm- 
ed," said  Charles,  affectionately  pressing  her  hand. 
"  The  savag'es  will  not  molest  us  after  one  vigorous 
attack  from  our  rifles  ;  and  there  is  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  Be  quiet;  we  shall  return  imme- 
diately." 

Tihe  spirit  of  h«r  father  was  strong  within  the  heart 
of  Emily.  "  Go,  Charles,"  she  said,  "and  may  God 
preserve  you  !"  A  party  had  already  mounted,  .-ind 
the  trample  of  hoofs  was  ringing  without.  Charles 
sprang  to  his  saddle  ;  and  in  a  moment  the  band  to 
which  he  belonged  disappeared  in  the  shadows  of 
the  surrounding  woodlands.  Capt.  Wheelwright 
undertook  to  garrison  his  dwelling,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  company. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety 
witii  which  the  wedding  guests  listened  to  every 
sound  which  came  from  the  direction  which  the 
rangers  had  taken.  The  trampling  of  their  horses 
gradually  died  away  ;  then  the  sound  of  fire-arms 
was  heard  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  the  shrill  and  terri- 
ble war-cry  of  the  savages  rose  fearfully  on  the 
wind. 

The  heavy  tread  of  horses  soon  announced  the 
return  of  the  ad  venturers.  They  wheeled  into  the 
rudo  cnclosuro,  auJ  the  j»osct  liiomeiit  lidiiii.-.a  con- 
fronted the  agitated  assembly.  "  The  vile  heathen!" 
he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  bride,  who  sat  trembling  with  anxiety  ,  he 
said  aloud — "  Your  husband  is  among  the  missing  ! 
It  has  been  a  horrid  night's  work  !"  and  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  apparently  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
ertions. 

"  Is  he  dead  !"  ejaculated  Emily  Hanwell,  spring- 
ing up  and  grasping  convulsively  the  hand  'of  the 
soldier.  " Tell  me.  Captain  Harmon,  as  you  hope 
for  mercy,  tell  me,  is  he  dead 

"  Your  husband  is  a  prisoner,"  said  Harmon,  "but 
he  fought  desperately  before  he  yielded.  He  was 
overpowered  by  numbers ;  and  we  were  unable  to 
effect  his  rescue.  There  was  a  fearful  skirmish,  for 
the  Indians  were  twice  our  number.  They  have 
lost  many  of  their  bravest  warriors,  and  some  of  my 
own  little  troop  are  now  lyingcold  and  stark  beneath 
the  moonlight." 

"  And  you  have  left  your  comrade  to  perish  by  the 
foul  tortures  of  his  enemies!"  said  Emily  Hanwell, 
her  tone  of  entreaty  changing  to  that  of  indignation, 
— "  To  die  by  the  fire  and  the  scourge,  without  a 
blow  for  his  rescue, — without  so  much  as  a  wound 
received  in  his  defence  !  Would  to  heaven  that  the 
powers  of  a  man  were  mine  !" 

She  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  her  tears  fell  fast. 
The  countenance  of  Harmon  worked  for  a  moment 
with  resentment ;  but  he  overcame  the  feeling,  and 
turning  to  his  companions  he  avowed  his  resolution 
of  pursuing  the  retreating  foe,  and  attempting  once 
more  the  rescue  of  their  prisoner.  The  party  im- 
mediately acquiesced — several  new  recruits  volun- 
teered their  services,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  second 
sally  was  made  from  the  mansion. 

It  boots  not  now  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
rescue  ; — suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  foe  was  overtaken, 
and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  prisoner  was 
liberated.  The  party  immediately  returned  to  the 
house  of  the  veteran  Wheelwright.    His  daughter 


met  them  at  tho  door;  and  after  one  long  embrace  of 
her  husband,  she  clasped  with  heart-felt  gratitude 
the  rough  and  war-worn  hand  of  Harmon  ;  and  from 
that  inoinont  he  was  regarded  as  a  brother  by  Charles 
Hanwell  and  his  bride. 


THE  LAST  RELIC. 

"  And  must  this  dear  token  be  parted  with  to  sat- 
isfy the  insatiate  avarice  of  an  unfeeling  landlord," 
sorrowfully  murmured  the  unfortunate  and  reduced 
Mrs.  Walton,  as  she  gazed  mournfully  upon  a  dia- 
mond ring  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  her 
deceased  husband  a  few  days  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage. 

James  Waltoi'  was  a  sea-captain,  and  was  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances,  when  ho  took  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Miss  Worden  to  his  bosom.  Pros- 
perity crowned  his  exertions,  and  fortune  smiled  on 
all  his  commercial  speculations,  for  a  series  of  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  presented  with  two 
lovely  daughters,  Jane  and  Eliza. 

At  length,  loss  after  loss  came  upon  him,  and  his 
property  dwindled  down  to  a  few  thousands.  He 
yet  hovvever  had  enough  to  support  his  family  ;  but 
in  an  unlucky  moment  he  vested  his  all  in  one  ven- 
ture ;  and  sailed  himself  on  his  last  voyage,  in  the 
hopes  of  disposing  of  his  cargo  better  than  anotiicr 
one  Gould  do  for  him.  On  arriving  at  his  destined 
port,  sickness  seized  him,  and  the  fell  destroyer, 
Death,  shortly  numbered  him  as  a  victim  for  the 
orave.  His  property  was  sacrificed,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds squandered  by  those  in  v^hose  hands  it  unfor- 
tunately was  consigned. 

The  blow  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  tho  wretch- 
ed Mrs.  Walton — yet  she  survived  the  heart-rending 
iiitelligence  of  her  widowhcoJ,  una  il.-v,  Irx^^'.l^iMr 
poverty  to  which  now  she  was  reduced.  She  cur- 
tailed all  her  ey^c;nscs,  and  hired  but  one  solitary 
room  for  herself  and  daughters  ;  disposed  of  all  her 
superfluous  furniture,  and  deprived  herself  of  all  the 
luxuries,  nay,  even  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  year  or  two  rolled  on,  and  Jane  and  Eliza,  who 
had  just  entered  their  teens,  began  to  see  the  daily 
distress  that  agitated  their  beloved  paient;  and  eve- 
ry quarter-day  added  fresh  distress  to  the  wretched 
mother.  She  had  parted  with  every  thing  that  was 
valuable  in  her  possession  except  this  ring.  It  was 
the  last  relio  that  remained  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance of  her  departed  husband. 

"  Alas  !  it  must  go,"  at  length  said  she,  putting  it 
back  into  a  small  box,  where  it  had  lain  since  her 
cirtumstauces  had  become  too  much  reduced  to  wear 
an  ornament  of  such  value. 

"  O  !  give  it  to  me,  ma  !"  said  Jane,  as  a  thunder- 
ing rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  Mr. 
Hardhcart  entered  unceremoniously  and  took  a 
seat. 

"  This  is  quarter-day,  ma'am,"  said  he  ;  "  I  called 
to  see  if  you  had  made  out  my  rent." 

"  1  have  not  as  yet,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Walton  ; 
"  but  I  will  endeavor  to  get  it  for  you  to-morrow." 

"  I  can't  wait  until  the  morrow.— I  must  have  it 
to-day,  or  you  budge,  bag  and  baggage,"  retorted  the 
unfeeling  landlord,  rising  and  moving  towards  the 
door,  out  of  which  ho  started  as  unceremoniously  as 
he  entered. 

"  Unfeeling  man,"  said  Mrs.  Walton,  as  iie  disap. 
peared  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes  as  she  cast 
them  upon  her  two  daughters,  who  sat  looking  sor- 
rowfully at  her. 

"  How  much  do  we  owe  Mr.  Hardheart,  ma  in- 
nocently asked  Jane. 

"  More  than  I  am  able  to  pay,  my  dear  children," 
answered  Mrs.  Walton,  rising  and  putting  on  her 
things,  and  telling  Eliza  to  accompany  her. 

She  took  the  box  containing  the  valuable  relic, 
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with  a  lieavy  heart;  and,  followed  by  Eliza,  reached 
a  pawn-broker's  establishment,  which  with  downcast 
eyes  slie  immedmtely  entered,  and  so  absorbed  was 
she  in  the  distress  of  her  situation,  that  she  scarcely 
noticed  the  crowd  that  was  in  the  room. 

"  1  wish  to  dispose  of  this  ring,  sir,"  said  she,  lay- 
ing the  box  upon  the  counter. 

There  was  something  in  the  tones  of  her  voice 
that  was  thrilling  and  mournful — and  in  an  instant 
all  eyes  were  directed  towards  her. 

"  Hov;-  much  do  you  expect  on  this,  ma'am,"  said 
the  clerk,  examining  the  sparkling  stone  that  glis- 
tened in  the  ring. 

"  I  wish  for  its  value  only,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  W. 
in  a  confused  and  sorrowful  voice. 

"  I  can  only  let  you  have  half  its  value,  ma'am," 
said  the  clerk. 

"  Pay  her  its  whole  value,  Mr.  Screwhard,"  said 
a  voice  from  an  old  weather-beaten  gentleman  ;  "  1 
will  purchase  it  of  you  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
price  you  p;ive." 

The  clerk  counted  out  thirty  dollars,  and  Mrs.  W. 
took  it  with  a  heavy  heart,  casting  her  eyes  first 
luournfully  upon  the  ring,  and  then  turning  them 
gratefully  toward  the  compassionate  stranger,  left 
the  shop,  and  returned  to  her  habitation. 

'•  Ah  !  this  will  satisfy  him  for  this  time,"  said  she 
as  she  entered  once  more  the  dwelling;  '-but  the 
ring  is  gone,  and  now  not  a  token  remains." 

Soon  after,  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  man 
inquired  for  Mrs.  Walton,  handing  a  package  direct- 
ed toiler,  neatly  made  up,  on  delivering  which,  he 
immediately  departed. 

She  broke  the  seal  of  the  envelope,  and  among  a 
roll  of  bank  notes,  she  beheld  her  ring  with  a  slip  of 
paper  attached  to  it,  on  which  were  these  words— 

part  ivilh  it  no  more." 

Surprised  at  this  singular,  unexpected  return  of 
tb.e  invaluable  trinket,  she  instantly  rose  in  hopes  of  [ 
again  seeing  the  bearer  to  make  some  inquiries;  but 
he  had  got  out  of  sight.  I 

"  Who  could  have  done  this,  but  the  stranger  who  | 
spoke  so  compassionately  in  the  shop,"  thought  she  j 
to_hers8lf,  andj  again  putting  on  her  things,  hurried 
to  the  pawn-broker's. 

Here  she  inquired  for  the  purchaser  of  her  ring, 
and  learnt  that  it  W3S  the  gentleman  who  was  pres- 
ent when  she  disposed  ot  it,  who  had  bought  the 
same  soon  after  her  leaving  the  shop,  and  had  also 
depaited  immediaiely.  His  name  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  m<in  of  the  shop  could  not  tell. 

Mrs.  W.  returned  home,  and  found  the  roll  of 
bank-bills  to  contain  five  hundred  dollars  ;  and  she 
resolved  to  keep  it,  until  necessity  compelled  her 
to  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  munificent  present. 

She  put  the  ring  in  its  accustomed  place,  ;-esolv- 
ir.g  to  fulfil  the  words  of  tier  unknown  benefactor, 
and  "part  with  it  no  more." 

She  never  heard  of  her  benefactor  after  this  ;  but 
never  ceased  to  remember  that  unbounded  generos- 
ity*in  a  stranger,  which  had  made  her  comparatively 
rich  and  happy.  Almanzar. 


Ladies'  Almanac — The  first  number  of  the  A- 
merican  Almanac  for  gentlemen,  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  its  publishers,  Messrs.  Gray  &  Bowen, 
contemplate  issuing  not  only  a  second  number  with 
improvements,  the  coming  season,  but  are  mqking 
arrangements  to  publish  an  Annual  on  a  similar  plan 
for  the  other  sex,  entitled  the  "Ladies'  Mmanuc.'' 
It  will  contairi,  as  a  frontispiece,  the  portrait  of 
some  distinguished  lady,  executed  in  superior  style — 
calendar,  with  blank  pages  opposite,  arranged  after 
the  French  fashiot) — miscellaneous  directions,  re- 
marks and  information,  attractive  to  ladies — new 
music  froni  Germany  and  France — various  essays 
and  biographical  notices  of  celebrated  latjias,  &c. — 
Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  popular  talents  are 
engaged  as  contributors  ;  and  a  portion  ot  the  liter- 
ary matter  will  be  prepared  in  France  and  Germany. 
It  will  form  a  volume  of  300  pages,  large  18mo.  and 
will  be  printed  on  delicate  paper,  trnd  done  up  in 
l)aards  witl^  silk  backs. — Traveller. 


SALEM  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL    6,  1830. 

|I3=We  this  day  re-commence  the  publication  of 
our  paper,  having  received  a  considerable  accession 
to  our  list  of  subscribers,  since  the  close  of  the  first 
volume.  Our  patrons  are  assured,  that  the  Miscel- 
lany will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
before — that  it  will  be  our  aim  to  render  it  useful, 
amusing,  and  instructive — to  publish  nothing  offen- 
sive to  the  moral  sense  or  religious  feelings  of  the 
Christian  community — and  to  exclude  from  our  col- 
umns every  thing  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  so  character- 
istic of  the  Ladies  of  this  town,  and  of  our  country. 
We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  those  correspond- 
ents, from  whom  we  received  so  many  favours  dur- 
ing the  past  year — and  we  trust  tbat  many  others 
will  be  induced  to  lend  their  aid  to  our  undertaking, 
arid  impart  an  interest  to  our  columns. 

[0=  Communications,  &c.  may  be  deposited  in  the 
letter-box  affixed  to  the  lower  door  of  the  Register 
Office,  (Stearns'  Building.) 

Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register— where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact. 

O'Subscriptions  will  be  received  nt  the  Store  of 
Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 

THE  BUNKER-HILL  MONUMENT. 

[  The  Ladies  of  the  Metropolis  have  formed  a  soci- 
i  oty,  with  the  intention  of  raising  by  voluntary  sub- 
I  scription,  a  sum  of  money,  towards  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument.  The  subscription  is 
confined  to  females ;  but  children  of  both  sexes  are 
permitted  to  contribute,  and  the  smallest  sums  given 
by  them  will  be  acknowledged.  Donations  to  any 
amount  will  be  received,  arid  the  names  of  the  donors 
recorded. 

The  corresponding  committee  have  published  an 
Address,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  Ladies  in 
the  several  towns  of  New-England.  Several  associ- 
ations have  already  been  formed  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  proposition  appears  to  have  met  with  general 
approbation.  Some  editors  have  treated  the  affair 
as  quite  ridiculous,  and  others  consider  it  as  rather 
a  deviation  from  the  appropriate  duties  of  femiles. 
The  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Mrs.  Hale,  in  the 
Ladies'  Magazine.  A  late  number  of  the  Bower  of 
Taste,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ware,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  this  subject; — 

"Female  Bunker  Hill  Society. — One  of  the  queer- 
est notions  that  ever  originated  in  our  goodly  city  of 
Boston,  is  that  of  taking  into  serious  consideration 
the  absurd  proposal  of  forming  women  societies  here 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds 
fqr  the  "completion  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument !'' — 
Without  reference  to  the  secret  spirit  which  suggest- 
ed this  project,  but  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  investigate  the  affair,  wo  honestly  profess  our 
disapprobation  of  the  plan,  as  presented  in  some  of 
the  public  prints.  The  proposal  of  relieving  the 
hpnourable  gentlemen  who  compose  the  present 
"Bunker  Hill  Association,"  of  the  responsibility  of 
finishing  the  monument,  by  transferring  the  task  to 
vjomen! — we  at  first  regarded  as  mere  badinage,  or 
at  the  utmost,  as  an  indirect  censure  against  the 
Building  Committee  for  their  apparent  neglect  of 
the  work,  for  which  they  have  subsequently  accoun- 
ted, in  a  manner  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  public. — 


But  we  now  learn  in  truth,  that  "  a  society  is  being 
organized,"  and  a  committee  of  women  is  being  ap- 
pointed to  go  forth  from  house  to  house,  soliciting 
from  the  ladies  of  Boston  their  pin-money  !  and  from 

children  their  sugar-plum  money,  to  build  our 

national  monument!  And  furthermore,  although 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  are  not  permitted  to 
become  subscribers,  they  will  be  lionored  with  the 
privilege  of  expanding  their  purse-strings  on  the  oc- 
casion, to  enable  the  "ladies  to  complite  Bunker  Hill 
Monument !  I"  This  proposition,  as  was  expected, 
has  obtained  the  notice  of  the  masculine  wielders  of 
the  pen,  who  have  variously  expressed  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject.  But  notwithstanding  a.  prepara- 
tory sop  in  the  form  of  four  pages  had  been  thrown 
to  each  to  silence  the  spirit  of  lidicule,  or  to  induce 
the  "flattering  unction"  whichhas,  in  afew  instances, 
been  applied,  yet  a  discerning  eye  may  plainly  per- 
ceive the  flash  of  satire  occasionally  bursting  forth 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  from  the  pen  of  the  wri- 
ters, notwithstanding  their  apparent  wish  to  treat 
the  subject  more  seriously  than  it  deserves.  The 
proper  sphere  of  woman  is,  where  she  may  exert  her 
influence  with  propriety.  This  she  can  nevtr  do, 
when  she  encroaches  upon  the  prerogatives  of  man. 
IVho  among  us  would  be  proud  to  see  it  recorded  in 
our  future  history,  that  "  the  men  of  New-England, 
unmindful  of  the  giatitude  and  honor  due  from  them 
to  the  gallant  defenders  of  our  soil,  had  transferred 
to  a  society  of  women,  the  task  of  raising  an 
obelisk  over  the  ashes  of  the  "  glorious  dead,"  and 
which  could  bo  effected  only  by  begging  from 
their  "natural  protectors,"  sums  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  bestowed  to  aid  its  completion. 
We  should  regret  if  one  woman  of  New  England 
could  be  found,  who  would  not  voluntarily,  if  neces- 
sary, earn  by  industry  or  save  by  economy,  some- 
what in  aid  of  a  scheme,  in  which  both  the  hon6r 
and  responsibility  of  our  courtrymen  are  obviously 
involved  ;  and  what  more  acceptable  ali  -^an  s'ne  af- 
ford to  her  "  natural  protectors"  to  enab^j  them  to 
prosecute  this  plan,  than  by  strictly  attending  to 
the  duties  within  her  household?  The  ladies  of  New 
England  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  patri- 
otic character,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
who  does  not  anticipate  with  pride  the  Completion  of 
that  pile  which  was  commenced  in  the  true  spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  under  auspices  the  most  honorablo 
to  our  country  :  and  we  hope,  and  confidently  trust, 
soon  to  behold  the  obelisk  on  Bunker's  Heights  rising 
in  its  glory,  commemorative  at  once  of  the  gallant 
warriors  who  sleep  beneath,  and  of  the  hero,  the 
statesman,  and  the  orator,  who  united  in  consecra- 
ting the  stone  that  forms  its  basis." 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  Ladies  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  imitating  the  laudable  example  of  the  La- 
dies of  Boston,  and  calling  meetings  to  collect  funds 
to  enable  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument  Association  to 
complete  their  noble  Monument.  We  hope  in  our 
next  paper  to  be  authorized  to  call  meetings  of  the 
Ladies  of  this  town,  and  of  the  neighbouri«g  towns, 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  trust  that  the  same  pat- 
riotic zeal  which  has  distinguished  the  female  sex 
in  so  many  countries  and  ages,  still  continues  to 
burn  bright  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Ladies  of  Essex; 
and  that  they  will  not  be  outdone  by  their  neighbors 
in  any  part  of  New-England — but  that  the  same  de- 
votion which  they  exhibited  in  our  revolution  to  the 
living  patriots,  will  be  evinced  in  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  their  fame,  and  to  that  great  event  which, 
more  than  all  others,  sealed  the  destiny  of  oui  coun- 
try,and  gave  it  a  character  and  pride  of  arms,  whick 
it  never  afierwards  lost,  but  which,  by  the  blegsing 
of  Providense,  earried  it  triumphantly  through  a 
dark  and  gloomy  struggle,  until  the  labours  of  aat 
patriots  were  crowned  with  a  glorious  peace,  Ubeit|; 
and  independence. 


« 


PROTESTANT  NUNNKRY. 

The  fame  justly  merited  by  the  worthy  ladies  who 
have  established  a  Nunnery  on  Mount  Benedict,  in 
Chsrleslown,  and  the  great  success  of  their  s-chool  at 
that  place,  has  induced  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
testant Nunnery  at  South  Boston,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mrs.  Child,  Miss  Lvdia  G.  Pbss- 
coTT,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  for  a  similar  purpose.  With 
the  two  first  of  these  ladies  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  ;  and  we  entertain  the 
most  entire  confidence,  that  no  situation  can  be  se- 
lected more  eligible  for  giving  a  young  lady  an  edu- 
cation in  every  useful  and  elegant  branch,  than  with 
these  ladies.  Mrs.  Child  is  too  well  known  in  the 
literary  circles  of  our  country,  to  need  any  recom- 
mendation of  ours  to  insure  her  the  fullest  success  ; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  add,  that  Miss  Pkescott,  al- 
though less  known  to  the  public,  will  bo  found  on 
acquaintance  to  possess  merit  of  the  highest  order. 
Of  the  third  lady,  being  unacquainted  with  her,  we 
pannot  speak,  but  unless  she  was  every  way  quali- 
fied for  her  department,  wu  feel  sure  she  would  not 
have  been  associated  with  the  other  ladies. 

ICommunicated. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

The  neglect  of  mental  cultivation,  which  has  been 
jkoo  prevalent  in  our  country,  has  arisen  from  the 
mistaken  notion,  that  education  is  of  but  little  im- 
portance in  the  common  employments  of  life.  But 
there  are  few  stations  in  life,  in  which  knowledge 
and  understandir^^'^ire'n^ot  requisite  to  make  them 
advantS^eous'to  their  occupiers.  Industry  ^nd  per- 
severance will  obtain  acquirements,  and  good  habits 
will  enable  such  persons  to  keep  possession  of  them. 
Some,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  who  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  learning,  have  been  raised  a- 
bove  their  cotemporaries,  and  have  stayed  and  gui- 
ded the  slate  as  they  pleased  ;  and  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  a  powerful  state  has  seemingly  been  moved 
by  their  power.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  distinc- 
tion between  men?  Is  it  that  these  men  are  born 
superior  to  others  ;  or  that  that  they  have  constantly 
nourished  and  cultivated  their  talent?  Mo§t  cer- 
tainly the  latter  must  be  the  cause  of  such  distinc- 
tions ;  for  1  consider  that  all  men  are  born  nearly 
upon  a  level  in  point  of  natural  talents. 

1  would  aim  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  onr 
youth,  in  particular,  the  importance  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  improving  the  intellectual  powers. 
By  thus  improving  the  abilities  which  were  givsn 
you  by  your  Creator,  you  strengthen  your  moral 
judgments;  and  purify  and  ennoble  your  minds.  If 
yeu  wish  to  be  useful  and  respectable  members  of 
society,  search  for  the  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom, 
and  employ  your  leisure  moments  in  reading  that 
which  tends  to  the  expansion  of  your  minds,  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  your  capacity  to  enjoy  rational 
happiness.  Banish  all  those  ideal  pleasures  which 
are  apt  to  attract  the  youthful  attention ;  fix  your 
minds  upon  some  higher  object ;  and  endeavour,  by 
streauous  exertions,  to  attain  that  object;  and  to 
form  a  stability  of  character  which  will  ensure  you 
suoeess  in  your  future  pursuits. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  our  advantage!  with  those 
pf  numorous  other  nations  that  might  bo  named,  and 
^hat  a  va»t  difference  exists !   Contemplate  the  con- 
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dition  of  some  of  the  savage  herds  that  people  the 
western  wilderness  :  they  can  enjoy  but  few  of  the 
pleasuress  and  comforts  which  fall  to  our  happy  lot  j 
they  can  taste  none  of  the  blessings  of  religion  and 
piety ;  no  cheering  nor  endearing  conversation 
reaches  their  ears,  from  a  heart  warmed  and  enlight- 
ened by  moral  and  religious  education  ;  no  kind 
thoughts  greet  their  souls,  from  a  mind  purified 
from  the  baseness  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  If 
such  be  the  situation  from  which  we  are  freed,  how 
thankful  should  we  be  for  the  blessings  which  are 
so  plentifully  scattered  around  us— especially  in  this 
place,  where  the  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and 
of  cultivating  our  intellectual  powers,  are  so  abund- 
ant, and  increasing. 

The  human  mind,  lighted  by  the  lamp  of  educa- 
tion, possesses  a  moral  sublimity  and  beauty  ;  and 
when  illuminaWd  by  the  light  of  science  and  the 
torch  of  truth,  liberated  from  the  trammels  of  igno- 
rance, and  freed  from  the  mazes  of  error  and  folly, 
it  may  revel  in  the  sweet  pleasures  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  or  participate  in  the  almost  unalloyed 
felicity  of  mental  refinement.  The  mind  of  man  is 
the  great  original  of  all  his  actions.  Deprive  him  of 
this,  and  he  ceases  to  be  a  rational  being.  Thus  as- 
similated to  the  brute  creation,  all  his  speculations 
would  extend  no  farther  than  the  boundary  of  time  ; 
born  only  for  mortality,  all  his  views  beyond  the 
isthmus  of  death,  would  be  dark  and  dreary.  Eter- 
nity, with  all  its  scenes,  would  appear  an  inconceiv- 
able blank — even  thought  itself  would  vanish — 
thought,  which  wanders  froni  scene  to  scene,  and 
from  beauty  to  beauty — frorti  the  smoothly  running 
streani,  to  the  mighty  swe'Iing  torrent — from  the 
sandy  beach,  to  the  tremendous  craggy  mountain — 
"from  the  dew-drop  that  glitters  in  the  morning  sun- 
beam, to  the  sun  itself,"  and  revels  unconfined  a- 
midst  the  boundless  beauties  of  creation.  And  when 
satiated  with  viewing  the  great  works  of  nature,  it 
may  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  "nature's  Great 
Firgt  Capse."  The  lilies  of  the  valley  bloom  for  a 
while,  but  they  soon  fade  and  die.  The  rainbow 
that  arches  in  such  grandeur  over  our  heads,  dazzles 
for  a  moment,  and  disappears.  The  beauties  of  na- 
ture are  bt)t  momentary.  All  matter  moulders  and 
decays.  The  victor's  wreaths  and  the  monarch's 
gems  soon  bleiid  iri  common  clay.  Not  so  with  the 
mind  of  man.  It  possesses  powers  that  never  fade, 
and  beauties  that  never  decay.  It  can  feel  the  pow- 
er, and  forever  contemplate  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  A.  A. 

Parisian  Ladies  their  own  Shoemakers. — An  "  art- 
ist recently  arrivad  in  Palis  from  London,"  offers,  in 
a  French  paper,  his  services  to  the  ladies  of  fashion, 
not  to  niake  their  shoes,  but  to  teach  them  how  to 
make  them  for  themselves.  He  promises  that  "the 
delicacy  of  their  hands  shall  not  be  compromised," 
and  that  a  few  lessons  shall  make  the  scholar  equal 
to  her  master.  He  has,  he  says,  an  assortment  of 
light  and  elegantly  formed  tools,  with  which,  after  a 
short  apprenticeship,  a  pair  of  thin  stuff  shoes  may 
be  made  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
price  saved. 

The  French  ladies  are  usually  enchanted  with  no- 
velty, and  will  doubtless  encourage  the  "  pedestrian 
professor." 

[The  Bower  of  Taste  remarks — '*  We  should  not 
bo  surprised  to  learn  that  a  society  of  loomen  $hot- 
maktrs  was  "being  organized"  i{»  Boston,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  supplying  with  this  necessary  aiti- 
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cle,  those  fair  pedestrians  who  have  been,  or  may  be, 
appointed  throughout  New-England,  to  collect  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  Bunker- Hill  Monument.''^ 

O'We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  indiscreet  matrimonial  alliances, 
from  the  pen  of  Jane  Taylor. 

"  Indiscreet  Alliances. 

"  Whether  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
forced  union,  can  sufficiently  compensate  for  the 
sacrifices  it  demands,  and  the  &vils  with  which  it  is 
almost  always  attended,  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  are,  perhaps,  the  most  competent  to  de- 
termine. It  is  true,  that  at  this  eventful  period,  a 
parent's  task  is  most  difficult  and  anxious.  Ths  ut- 
most wisdom  and  prudence,  united  with  the  most 
sincere  affection,  sometimes  prove  of  no  avail.  An 
appeal  to  reason,  by  a  fair  and  candid  representation 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  a  step  about  to  bo 
taken,  may  sometimes  have  a  happy  effect,  especi;il- 
ly  where  the  character  has  been  previously  formed 
by  judicious  management.  If  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  it  is  indeed  too  much  to  espect  any  great  de- 
gree of  pliability  or  self-command,  in  an  affair  in 
which  the  most  powerful  principles  of  our  nature  aro 
implicated. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  prudent  endeavors  of  a  parent,  the  decisive  step 
is  taken,  and  the  fate  of  the  object  of  solicitude  is 
unalterably  fixed,  up  to  the  very  confines  of  this  mor- 
tal life.  When  this  is  the  case,  whatever  previou:; 
disapprobation  it  may  have  excited,  if  the  happiness 
of  the  child  (not  the  authority  of  the  parent)  has 
been  the  primary  object,  it  still  remains  so.  To  a- 
bandon  a  much-loved  being  for  one  false  step,  and 
which  may  prove  its  own  punishment,  is  totally  ;ui- 
like  the  conduct  of  the  Universal  Parent,  who,  pa- 
tient and  long-suffering,  is  accumulating  benefits  on 
the  heads  of  his  children,  notwithstanding  all  their 
reiterated  offences. 

"  Especially  should  parents  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  restrain  their  resentments  against  those  who  have 
thus  obtruded  into  their  families  ;  for  as  the  "twain 
are  now  become  one  flesh,"  the  displeasure  manifest- 
ed against  one,  must  eventually  inflict  pain  rpon 
the  other,  besides  the  hazard  of  eieating  discord,  and 
making  a  breach  between  the  parties,  which  it  ipay 
be  impossible  afterward  to  Ileal." 


Installation. — The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Driver,  (for- 
merly of  this  town)  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Brookline,  Ms.  on  Thursday  25th 
ult.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Thomas  Driver,  (brother  of 
the  candidate)  from  Col.  iii.25. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Gloucester,  has  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Univcrsalist  Society  in  Uingham. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  W.  Parish  in  Gloucester,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  settle  a  Univcrsalist  rnin- 
ister. 

QZrThe  Temperance  Address,  which  the  Rev  Mr 
Braman  was  expected  to  deliver,  on  Fast  Day,  be- 
fore the  Danvers  Moral  Society,  is  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  his  indisposition. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  Rev  Mr 
Cleveland,  Mr  Charles  Knight,  to  Miss  Ann  W. 
Pennell. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Tozzer,  to  Miss  Ann  Brown.  Mr.  Israel  T. 
Moore,  to  Miss  Thula  Lemon. 

In  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  William  E. 
Webber,  to  iMiss  Mary  Ann  Putnam. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Henry  Williams, youngest  son  of  John 
Forrester,  Esq.  aged  14  months 
Amos,  son  of  Mr  Amos  Ball. 

At  Beverly,  on  Saturday  evening,  Capt.  Asa 
Woodbury,  aged  82.  He  was  forty  years  a  member 
o'"  the  Baptist  communion,  and  one  of  tho  first  in 
Bereriy.   Widow  Joauna  Lee,  aged  74. 
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TMlil  FOraT. 


MUTUAL,  HEARTS. 
Two  mutual  hearts  are  like  the  rills, 

In  solitude  when  single  ; 
Tiiat  wander  from  the  moorland  hills, 

In  river  streams  to  mingle  ; 
And  then  along  the  fertile  vale, 

Their  banks  with  blossoms  painted, 
They  heave  their  billows  to  the  gale, 

Untroubled  and  untainted. 

Two  mutual  hearts  are  like  the  stars 

That  aid  each  other's  shining, 
When  gates  of  day,  the  evening  bars, 

And  roses  are  uccli:;;.'?^  ; 
And  through  the  long  and  lonesome  night. 

That  spreads  its  »all  of  sadness, 
They  mingle  their  etherial  light. 

To  fill  the  world  with  gladness. 

Two  matual  hearts  are  like  the  flowers 

That  twine  themselves  together, 
When  morning  sends  the  drenching  showers. 

Or  evening  comes  to  wither  ; 
And  though  they  full — as  fall  they  must — 

They  will  not,  cannot  sever  ; 
But  sink  together  to  the  dust, 

Together  lie  forever. 

COUNSELS.  ♦ 

BV  BERNARD  BARTON. 

Though  bright  thy  morn  of  life  may  secin, 

Remember  clouds  may  rise; 
And  trust  not  to  the  transient  gleam 

Of  calm  and  smiling  skies. 
So  tread  life's  path  in  sunshine  drest, 

With  lowly  cautious  fear, 
That  when  grief's  shadows  o'er  it  rest, 

its  memory  may  bo  dear. 

If  dark  life's  matin  hours  may  be, 

Despond  not  at  their  gloom  ; 
Joy's  cloudless  sun  may  rise  for  thee. 

And  Hope's  bright  flow'rets  bloom. 
So  trace  thy  pathway  thorn-bestrew'd, 

That  thou,  in  happier  hours. 
With  pure  and  pangless  gratitude 

May'st  bless  its  fragrant  flowers. 

Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  flower  and  thorn, 

Pursue  thy  even  way. 
Nor  let  thy  better  hopes  be  born 

Of  things  that  must  decay. 
Rejoice  with  trembling,  mourn  with  hope, 

Take  life  as  life  was  given  ; 
Its  rough  ascent,  its  flowery  slope, 

May  lead  alike  to  heaven. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

BY    MRS.   SARAH  J.  HALF.. 

God,  thou  hast  fixed  the  date  of  man, 
— And  who  would  lengthen  out  the  span 
Enough  of  pain,  and  toils,  and  tears. 
Meet  in  the  round  of  seventy  years  ; 
And  earth  must  like  a  desert  spread, 
When  all  life's  flowers  are  plucked  or  dead. 

One  year — the  seasons'  changes  o'er — 
What  would  a  thousand  teach  us  more.' 
Each  hath  iti  garlands  and  its  gloom, 
Its  joyous  festival  and  doom  ; 
And  ancient  lyre  and  modern  lay, 
Chant  the  same  strain  to  welcome  May. 

'Tis  day  upon  the  eastern  hills, 
But  shade,  deep  shade  yon  valley  fills, — 
And  thus,  let  centuries  pass,  arrayed 
In  robe  of  mist,  half  light,  half  shade, 
Will  morning  come  and  wake  the  throng, 
That  plod  life's  beaten  path  along. 


And  see  old  night  her.  crown  puts  on, 
Undimm'd  as  when  o'er  Babylon 
She  woo'd  the  Magi's  thoughtful  eye 
To  trace  the  starry  page  on  high; 
And  thus  the  sky  hath  ever  shone, 
As  bright,  as  boundless,  as  unknown. 

And  man  is  weak  and  wayward  still. 
As  proud  to  plan,  as  prone  to  ill — 
The  vaunted  knowledge  he  acquires 
Is  but  the  wisdom  of  his  sires  ; 
And  sliU  from  age  to  age  the  same, 
The  chase  of  pleasure,  wealth  and  fame 

And  who  would  be  a  slave,  and  dwell 
Forever  in  a  dungeon  cell. 
Counting  the  links  that  form  his  chain  : 
Such  is  the  soul  that  would  retain, 
The  fetters  earth's  dull  prison  binds, 
To  check  the  flight  of  deathless  minds. 


ENIGMA, 

Said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Canning — which 
for  a  length  of  time  defied  the  skill  of  all  England 
to  solve. 

"  There  is  a  word  of  plural  number, 
A  foe  to  peace  and  human  slumber. 
Now  any  word  you  chance  to  take, 
By  adding  S,  you  plural  make  ; 
But  if  you  add  an  S  to  this, 
How  strange  the  metamorphosis  : 
Plural,  is  plural  then  no  more, 
And  sweet,  what  bitter  was  before." 


"  Blue-Stocking  Ladies."  —Tho  celebrated  Mrs. 
Montague  was  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  fiRest 
wits  and  scholars  of  the  age,  and  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  society  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Blue  Stocking  Club.".  This  association  was  form- 
ed on  the  meritorious  principle  of  substituting  the 
rational  delights  of  conversation,  for  the  absurd  and 
vapid  frivolities  of  the  card-table.  No  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  lier ;  but  the  conversation  was 
general,  cheerful  and  unrestrained. 

The  name  of  this  club  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  following  circurustance.  One  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  the  early  days  of  the  socie- 
ty, was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore  bli:e 
stockings  ;  his  conversation  was  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  and  vivacity,  insomuch,  that  when,  in  his 
absence,  the  stock  of  general  amusement  appeared 
deficient,  it  was  a  common  exclaijiation,  idc  can  do 
nothing  without  the  blue  stockings.  And  thus  was 
the  appellative  acquired,  which  is  now  become  fre- 
quently in  use  for  all  learned  and  witty  ladies. 


Mental  Medicine. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
imagination  has  been  frequently  operated  upon  ad- 
vantageously in  cases  of  bodily  disease.  Among  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  kind,  the  sucsessin  England, 
in  the  year  1668,  of  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of 
Greatrick  ;  and  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1766,  of  a 
curate  of  the  name  of  Gassner,  are  two  of  the  most 
striking.  To  these  may  be  added  the  salutary  de- 
lusions of  which  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  occasionally 
the  author.  The  town  of  Nantes  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  excitement  during  the  last  year,  by  the  ac- 
tive practice  in  this  way  of  a  fair  Swedenborgian, 
of  the  name  of  Madame  de  Saint  Amour;  the  fer- 
vency of  whose  prayers  has  been  very  efficacious  in 
various  cases,  in  which  the  patients  have  previously 
entertained  a  strong  faith  in  their  efficacy.  This  is 
evidently  the  whole  secret  of  the  wonder.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  few  advantages  of  superstition. 


Fair  play. — It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  won- 
der, why,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  women  should  be 
more  severely  censured  for  using  rouge,  than  men 
are  for  the  numerous  little  artifices  to  which  tl)ey  re- 
sort for  beautifying,  and  adorning  their  bodily  per- 


PEMALE  INTELLECT. 

An  article  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffre;',  contains 
the  following  ingenious  observations  on  the  powers 
of  female  intellect ;  — 

"  Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  every  thing,  nor  ev- 
ery thing  they  attempt.  But  what  they  can  dn,they 
do,  for  tlic  most  parr,  excellentlj"-,  and  much  more 
frequently  witli  an  absolute  and  perfect  suci;ess  than 
the  aspirants  of  our  rouglier  and  more  arnbitiou.s  sex. 
They  cannot,  we  think,  represent  naturally  the  fierce 
and  sullen  passions  of  men — nor  their  coarser  vices 
— nor  even  scones  ofactual  business  and  contention, 
and  the  mixed  motives,  and  strong  and  faulty  char- 
acters, by  which  affairs  of  moment  are  usually  con- 
ducted 0:1  the  theatre  of  the  world.  For  much  of 
this  they  are  disqualified  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
training  and  habits,  and  the  still  more  disabling  del- 
icacy which  poi'vades  their  conceptions.  Their  pro- 
per and  natural  business  is  the  practical  regulation 
of  private  life,  in  all  iis  bearings,  affections,  and  con- 
cerns ;  and  the  questions  with  which  they  have  to 
deal  in  that  most  important  department,  though  oft- 
en of  the  utmost  uifljculty  and  nicety,  involve,  for 
the  most  part,  but  few  elements,  and  inay  generally 
be  better  described  as  delicate  and  intricate,  requir- 
ing for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  tact  and  fine 
perception,  than  a  patient  and  laborious  examination. 
For  the  same  reason  they  rarely  succeed  in  long 
works  even  on  s;jbjects  tlie  best  suited  to  their  ge- 
nius ;  their  natural  trainingrendeis  them  equally  a- 
verse  to  lonw  doubt  and  long  labour.  For  all  other 
intellectual  efforts,  however,  either  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  fancy,  and  requiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  either  of  man's  strength  or  liis  weakness, 
we  apprehend  them  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well 
qualified  as  their  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex  ; — 
while,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace,  propriety,  ridi- 
cule, their  power  of  detecting  artifice,  hypocrisy,, 
and  affectation,  the  force"d.'-i'-f  ~c-^ptitude  of  their 
sympathy,  and  their  capacity  of" ko.^'^'}.  an(^devoted 
attachment,  and  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may 
require,  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  superiors. 
Theii  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual 
or  social  life,  and  the  colors  it  receives  from  the  con- 
duct and  dispositions  of  individuilE^tiifl^ujieoni. 
sciously  acquire,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  finest  per- 
ception of  character  and  manners,  and  are  almost 
soon  instinctively  schooled  in  the  d«ep  and  danger- 
ous learning  of  feeling  and  emotion  ;  while  the  very 
minuteness  with  which  they  make  and  meditate  on 
these  interesting  observations,  and  the  finer  shades 
and  variations  of  sentiment  which  are  thus  treasur- 
ed and  recorded,  train  their  whole  faculties  to  a 
nicety  and  precision  of  operation,  which  often  dis- 
closes itself  to  advantage  in  their  application  to 
studies  of  a  very  different  character.  When  women, 
accordingly,  have  turned  their  minds,  as  they  have 
done  but  too  seldom,  to  the  exposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  they  have  com- 
monly exhibited,  we  think,  a  more  beautiful  accura- 
cy, and  a  more  uniform  and  complete  justness  of 
thinking,  than  their  less  discriminating  brethren. 
There  is  a  finish  and  completeness  about  every  thing 
they  put  out  of  their  hands,  which  indicates  not  on- 
ly an  inherent  taste  for  elegance  and  neatness,  but 
a  habit  of  nice  observation,  and  singular  exactness 
of  judgment." 

A  foreign  author,  in  his  work,  gives  the  following' 
portrait  of  the  American  woman  : — "She  is  gener- 
ally graceful  in  her  figure,  slow  in  her  gait,  mild  in 
her  looks,  proud  in  her  mien,  engaging  in  her  con- 
versation, delicate  in  her  expressions,  quick  at  blush- 
ing, chaste  in  her  niann«rs,  improving  on  acquain- 
tance, generous  to  a  fault,  ready  to  weep  with  one 
ia  distress,  solicitous  for  the  poor,  sincerely  reli- 
gious, eminently  humane,  constant  in  her  attach- 
ment, a  fond  wife,  a  tender  mother,  tenacious  of  her 
word,  jealous  of  her  honor,  prudent  in  her  conduct, 
and  what  is  very  natural,  cannot  keep  a  secret." 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Marcli. 

THE  STORM. 

One  of  those  judgments  that  have  made  the  deep- 
est impression  on  the  shepherds'  minds  for  a  century 
by-gone,  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  who  was  tenant  in  Laverhope  for  27  years.  The 
incident  stands  in  the  calendar  as  an  era  from  whence 
to  date  summer  floods,  water  spouts,  hail  and  thun- 
der-storms, &o.  ;  and  appears  from  tradition  to  have 
been  attended  with  some  a\vfi.il  circumstances,  ex- 
pressive of  divine  vengeance.  This  Adamson  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  ungovern- 
able temper — of  irritability  so  extreme,  that  no  per- 
son could  for  a  moment  ascertain  to  what  excesses 
he  might  be  hurried.  He  was  otherwise  accounted 
a  good  and  upright  nian,  and  a  sincere  christian; 
but  in  these  outbreakings  of  temper,  he  often  com- 
mitted acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  for  which  any 
good  man  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.  Among 
other  qualities,  he  had  an  obliging  turn  of  disposi- 
tion, there  being  few  men  to  whom  a  poor  man  would 
sooner  have  applied  in  a  strait.  Accordingly,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  a  poor  neighbor  of 
his  with  a  little  credit  for  many  years.  This  man's 
name  was  Irvine  ;  though  he  had  a  number  of  rich 
relations,  he  was  rjp;j;°ij;'^-.it  ot  difficulties.  Adamson 
out  of  some  w  ^^SflTJ  or  caprics,  sued  this  poor  farmer 
for  a  few  hu'ndred  nierks,  taking  legal  steps  against 
him,  even  to  the  very  last  mei\sures  short  of  poind- 
ing and  imprisonment.  Irvine  paid  little  attention 
to  this,  taking  it  lor  granted  that  his  neighbor  took 
these  steps  only  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  his  debt- 
or's friends  to  come  forward  and  support  bim. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  this  period,  that  a  boy, 
belonging  to  Irvine's  farm,  doorged  Adamson's  cat- 
tle in  a  way  that  gave  great  offence  to  their  owner, 
on  which  the  two  farmers  differed,  and  some  hard  re- 
criminating words  and  terms  passed  between  them. 
Irvine  was  seized  and  thrown  into  jail,  and  shortly 
after  his  effects  were  poinded,  and  sold  by  auction 
for  ready  money.  They  were  consefjuentlv  tNitvin 
away,  as  the  neio-hKcviY:"  ^ — -nuse  at  any  price, 
-ju-i-:  lo  the  enraged  creditor 


.    to  out  off thf^'!)'  7'^  ^'^^"^  ^""^  ''"P'°^«d  °f 
w  put  ott  the  sale  for  one  month,  that  she  mi(?htlrv 

amongst  her  friends  what  could  be  done  to  Sen"^ 
a  wreck  so  irretrievable.  He  was  on  the  very  Point 
ot  yielding,  but  some  bitter  lemrniscences  coS 
«Lfn  iV"",''  1  ^""x^"^'  stimulated  his  sp"een 
against  her  husband  and  the  sale  was  ordered  to  go 
on.  Wilham  Carruders,  of  Grindiston,  heard  the 
following  dialogue  between  them,  and  he  said  that 
h  s  heart  almost  trembled  within  him,  for  Mrs  Ir 
:;io;e::nthan'rod^°'"'^"'-<^        ^^o'l-ncT  Jid 

on  the  h.gh-road,  helpless  as  we  are  '  Oh  man^f 
your  bowels  be  not  awfully  seared  already  do  take 
some  compass  o"  :  forifvou  dn  tl^'  ao  take 

I  m  going  to  act  no  part  of  a  devil,  Mrs  Irvinp- 
1  m  only  going  to  take  my  own  in  the'only  way  in 
Ilv.r  Lh  h  J  both  to-^  Ce^J" 

KaSr,«'"'  beasts  abusedin  the  bargain."^ 
te  sfiaH  Jose  never  a  bit  o'  vour  silver  if  „^'ii 

fol\TsiTn:iT\''  ^'^'^  ulir^w  a'r^o 
you  ya  shall  neither  lose  nor  rue  the  deed      R„^  ;r 

i'erd'  f  Xrk™^^'^^;  -b!lt  whfn"  he 


"  Keep  your  ravings  to  yoiirsel',  Mrs.  Irvine,  for 
I  hae  made  up  ray  mind  what  I'm  to  do,  and  I  11  do 
it ;  so  it's  needless  for  you  to  put  yourself  into  a 
bleeze  ;  for  the  surest  promisers  are  aye  the  slackest 
payers  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  your  bad  lang'uage  will 
make  ine  alter  my  purpose." 

"  If  that  be  your  purpose,  Mr.  Adamson,  and  if  you 
put  that  purpose  into  execution,  I  would  not  change 
conditions  with  you  to-day  for  ten  thousand  times 
all  ye  are  worth.  Ye're  going  to  do  the  thing  that 
ye'U  repent  only  once — for  all  the  time  that  ye  hae 
to  exist  baith  in  this  world  and  the  next — and  that's 
a  long,  long  time  to  look  forward.  Ye  have  assisted 
a  poor  honest  family  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  crushing  them  to  beggars  ; 
and  when  one  thinks  of  that,  what  a  heart  he  must 
have  !  Ye  have  first  put  my  poor  man  in  prison,  a 
place  where  he  little  thought  and  less  deserved  ever 
to  be  ;  and  now  ye'rc  reaving  his  wretched  family 
out  of  their  last  bit  o'  bread.  Look  at  this  bonny  in- 
nocent thing  in  my  arms,  how  it  is  smiling  on  ye. 
Look  at  all  the  lest,  standing  and  leaning  against 
the  walls;  each  one  with  his  eye  fixed  on  you,  by 
way  of  imploring  your  pity.  If  ye  reject  their  looks, 
ye'll  see  them  again  in  some  trying  moments,  that 
will  bring  this  back  again  to  your  mind.  Ye  will 
see  them  inyoucdieams  ;  ye  will  see  them  on  your 
death-bed  ;  and  ye  will  think  ye  see  them  gleaming 
through  the  reeks  of  hell,  butit  will  not  be  them." 

"  Iloldyour  tongue,  woman,  for  ye  make  me  fear- 
ed to  hear  ye." 

"  Ay,  and  better  be  feared  in  time,  than  torment- 
ed forever  1  Better  conquer  your  bad  humor  for  once, 
than  be  punished  for  it  through  so  many  long  ages. 
Ye  pretend  to  be  a  religious  man,  ivir.  Adamson,  and 
a  great  deal  more  so  than  your  neighbours.  Do 
you  think  that  religion  teaches  you  acts  of  cruelty 
"like  this  ?  Will  ye  have  the  face  to  kneel  afore 
your  maker  to-night,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  you 
and  yours,  and  that  He  will  foigive  you  your  debts, 
as  vou  forgive  your  debtors  ?  i\o  doubt  bn*  <i«-wul!, 
R  It  ah  I    Hcvf '.•x'-h.  "  r""-''        tighten  the 

'  I  V  •  ^.-^rfnn  round  your  hard  heart  i— 

oorhe  forward,  ye  Iiallan  shaker-like  tikes,  an'  speak 
tor  yourselves,  each  one  of  ye."  ^ 

^"i  ^''f  ye  munna  turn  my  father  an' 

UiS  vp°iir  ^"-^'^         '^'"^  what 

think  ye  is  to  come  o'  us,"  said  Thomas  ? 

Maissa  Adamson,  an'  ye  da  turn  my  faddv  and 

moddy  out  o'  dem  s  house,  when  oul  John  tu^ns 

in 


=ursing  in  the  bottomless  pit.' 


great,  muckle,  big,  strong  man,  John  fesh  youd  skin 
you-letyou  take  that, said  John,  and  in  the  mean 
.me  he  nodded  his  head,  and  shook  his  tiny  fist  at 
the  farmer,  who  called  him  an  impertinent  brat,  and 
said  he  deserved  his  cufTs.  ' 

The  sale  went  on ;  and  still  on  the  callino-  off  of 
every  favorite  animal,  Mrs.  Irvine  renewed  her  ana- 
tn  6  m  3  s . 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  mistress's  favorite  cow 
and  gives  thirteen  pints  of  milk  every  day.  She  is 
va  ued  in  my  roup-roll  at  fifteen  pounds,  but  we 
shall  begin  her  at  ten.     Does  any  body  sav  ten 

pound:- W".  P-""^  te" 

pounds!  Nobody  say  ten  pounds.?  Gentlemen 
his  IS  extraordinary  !  Money  is  surely  a  scarce  ar-' 
av  fiv'/n  f gentleman 

l^lJt  f  ^T""^'  ^°  excellent  cow,  that 

gives  twelve  pints  of  milk  daily.?    Five  pounds? 
Only  five  pounds  !  Nobody  say  five  pounds  '  Well' 
tlie  stock  must  positively  be  sold  without  reserve 
1  en  shillings  for  the  cow-ten  shillings-ten  shil- 
goTup"^  ''''  '°  ««t  tJ'e  sale  a- 

Adamson'7®  five-an'-twcnty  ehillings  for  her,"  cried 


"  Thank  you,  Sir,  one  pound  five — one  pound 
five,  and  just  agoing — Once,  twice,  thrice.  Mr.  Ad- 
amson, one  pound  five." 

Mrs.  Irvine  came  forward,  drowned  in  tears,  with 
the  babe  in  her  arms,  and  patting  the  cow,  she  said, 
"  Ah,  poor  lady  Bell,  this  is  my  last  sight  o'  you, 
and  the  last  time  I'll  clap  your  honest  side!  And 
have  we  really  been  deprived  of  your  support  for  the 
miserable  sum  o'  fi.ve-an '-twenty  shillings;  my 
curse  light  on  the  head  o'  him  that  has  done  it  !  In 
the  name  of  my  destitute  children  I  curse  him  :  and 
does  he  think  that  a  mother's  curse  will  sink  fizzen- 
less  to  the  ground  .?  No,  no  1  I  see  an  eye  that's 
looking  down  here  in  pity  and  in  anger ;  and  I  see  a 
hand  that's  gathering  the  bolts  o'  Heaven  together, 
for  some  purpose  that  I  could  divine,  but  dare  not 
utter.  But  that  hand  is  unerring,  and  whoie  it 
throws  the  bolt,  there  it  will  strike.  Farewell,  poor 
beast  !  ye  have  supplied  us  with  many  a  meal,  but 
ye  will  never  supply  us  with  another." 

The  sale  at  Kirkheugh  was  on  the  11th  of  July. — 
On  the  day  following,  Mr.  Adamson  went  up  to  the 
folds,  in  the  Hope,  to  shear  his  sheep,  with  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  attendants,  consisting  of  all  his 
own  servants  and  cotters,  and  about  as  many  neigh- 
bouring shepherds  whom  he  had  collected  ;  it  being 
customary  for  the  farmers  to  assist  one  another  re- 
ciprocally on  these  occasions.  Adamson  continued 
more  than  usually  capricious  and  unreasonable  all 
that  afternoon.  He  was  discontented  with  himself, 
and  when  a  man  is  ill  pleased  with  himself,  he  is  sel- 
dom well  pleased  with  others.  He  seemed  altogeth- 
er left  to  the  influences  of  the  wicked  one,  running 
about  in  a  fume  of  rage,  finding  fauK  wit.b  every 
thing,  and  every  person,  and  at  tirae.s  cursing  bitter- 
ly, a  crime  to  which  he  vvas  not  usually  addicted  ; 
so  that  the  sheep-shearing,  that  i?  wont  tobeascene 
of  hilarity  among  so  many  young  and  old  shepherds, 
lads  andlnsses,  wivej  and  oallants,  was  on  that  day 

turned  i'--^niimi,.:.^T<'  — "-^ —  

w,f>."ti;„"*K  -T      ^  pi-ovoking  outrages,  at  len<rl;h, 

ucl  a  5o^  th-.  '^""l^'  ''^'"^  '"^  '^'^  band,=  he' 
iierd  bov,  .fiw,"'  ''^°"Sed  to  one  of  his  own  shep- 
^ound^^d  I  Po^-'.^^n'-nal  fell  senseless  on  the 
Tii?s  bro^obf  ^  ^  sprawling  as  in  the  last  extremity, 
tit  ^8-  but     '  a  P°i"t  that  threatened  no- 

tliing  but  anarchy  and  confusion,  for  every  sheo- 
herd  s  blood  boiled  with  inclignat'ion,  and  e^ach  al 

own  I'^fl   ""-^'u,  'r'"'  had  been  his 

own  that  he  rmght  have  Tetaliated  on  the  tyrant.- 
Ihe  boy  was  shutting  one  of  the  fold  doors,  and  on 

loltT"^       P''^'"  '"^'^bful  animal    he  ran 

to  its  assistance,  and  lifting  it  up  in  his  arms  to 

piteously.     "  My  poor,  poor  little  Nimble  !"  said 

and 
times 

  ys 

bv  f  hp  h  ■  out,  ere  his  master  had  him 

by  the  hair  of  his  head  with  one  hand,  with  which 
!      ''V'"g'"g  him  round,  and  with  the  other  be- 
gan a  threshing  him  most  unmercifully.    'When  the 
w/v  f  '^'^'P  broke  out  and  got  a! 

rnY.tf  i?®'""  """""^  'be  lambs  and  the  clippies, 
and  the  farmer  being  in  one  of  his  'mad  tantrunis,' 
as  Jus  servants  called  them,  the  mischance  had  ai- 
most  put  him  beside  himself;  and  that  boy,  or  man 
either,  is  in  a  ticklish  case,  who  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  enraged  person  far  above  him  in  strength. 

ihe  sheep-shearers  paused,  and  the  girls  scream- 
ed, v^hen  they  saw  their  master  lay  hold  of  the  bov 
But  Robert  Johnson,  a  shepherd  from  an  adjoininff 
farm,  flung  the  .hocp  from  his  knee, made  the  sheari 
ring  against  the  l.ld-dike,  and  in  an  instant  had  the 
farmer  by  both  vnsts,  and  these  he  held  with  such 
a  grasp,  that  he  took  the  power  out  of  his  arms,  for 


piteousjy.     "  My  poor,  poor  little  Nimble  I" 

tlfp'n    w  "^"^  body  has  killed  ye, 

Jther  hp  i'h  V°  'i"  3'e  ^    I  wad  ten  i, 

rather  he  had  strucken  myself." 


V 


10 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


Johnston  was  as  far  above  the  farmer  in  might,  as 

the  latter  was  above  the  boy. 

"  Mr.  Adamson,  what  are  ye  about?"  ciied  he — 
have  yc  lost  your  reason  altogether,  that  ye  are 

going  on  rampauging  like  a  madman  at  that  rale? 

Ye  have  done  the  tiling,  sir,  in  your  ill-timed  rage, 

that  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  both  afore  God  and 

man." 

"  Are  ye  for  fighting,  Rob  Johnston  ?"  said  the 
farmer,  struggling  to  free  himself  "  Do  ye  want  to 
fight,  lad  ?  Because  if  ye  do,  I'll  may  be  give  you 
enough  of  that." 

"  No,  sir,  1  dinna  want  to  fight,  but  I  winna  let 
you  fight  eitiier,  unless  wi'  one  tliat's  your  equal  ;  so 
give  ovver  spraughling,  and  stand  still  till  1  speak  to 
ye;  for  if  ye  winna  stand  to  hear  reason,  I'll  make 
ye  lie  till  ye  hear  it.  Do  ye  consider  what  ye  have 
been  doing  even  now  ?  r3o  ye  consider  that  ye  hae 
been  striking  a  poor  orphan  callant,  who  has  neither 
father  nor  mother  to  protect  him,  or  to  right  his 
wrongs  ?  all  for  nothing,  but  a  wee  bit  start  o'  natu- 
ral affection.  How  wad  ye  like,  sir,  if  anybody 
were  to  guide  a  bairn  of  yours  that  gate  ?  an'  ye  as 
little  ken  what  they  are  a'  to  come  to  afore  their 
deaths,  as  that  boy's  parents  when  they  were  rear- 
ing and  fondling  ower  him.  Fie,  for  shame,  Mr. 
Adamson  !  Fie,  for  shame  !  Ve  first  struck  his 
poor  dumb  brute,  which  v.'as  a  greater  sin  than  the 
other;  for  it  dinna  ken  what  ye  were  striking  it  for; 
and  then,  because  tlie  callant  ran  to  assist  tlie  only 
creature  he  has  on  the  eanh,  an' I  ain  feared  the  on- 
ly true  an'  faithful  friend  beside,  ye  caught  him  by 
the  hair  o'  the  head,  and  fell  to  daddling  liim  as  he 
war  your  slave  !  Od,  sir,  my  blood  rises  at  you  for 
sieh  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  and  if  [thought 
ye  worth  while,  1  would  tan  ye  like  a  pellet  for  it." 

The  farmer  struggled  and  fought  so  viciously,  that 
Johnston  \wa.s  obliged  to  throw  him  down  twice  over, 
somewhat  roughly,  and  hold  him  by  main  force. — 
iiut on  laying  hiin  down  a  second  time,  Johnston 
said,  "  Now,  sir,  1  tell  ye  once  for  all,  that  if  1  have 
to  lay  you  down  the  third  time,  ye  sh.iU  never  rise 
Mgam  till  the  day  of  joodgmont  Ye  deserve  to  have 
your  hide  well  thrashcn,  butye  are  no  match  for  mo, 
^nd  ril  scorn  to  lay  a  tip  on  ye.  I'll  leave  ye  to  him 
who  has  declared  himself  the  stay  and  sliield  of  the 
orplian,  and  if  some  visible  testimony  of  his  displea- 
sure dinna  co:iio  ower  ve  for  the  abusing  of  his 
^^■XdaLsMiifiSihunself  f.irfy  "l^^*^' • , -^^ . 
one  disposed  to  take  his  part,  was  ^^}'S''^\^'\^Y':^^1 

But  the  farmer's  ill  humour,  in  the  -e-wl'ile, 
wes  only  smothared,  not  extinguished  ..  and,  lUce  a 
Irie  that  is  kept  diwn  by  an  overpowering  weign 
Sfuel  a^d  wanted  only  a  breath  to  reainole  u,  oi 
barrel  of  gun-powdet,  that  the  smallest  spaik 


I 

v/iil  set  in  a  blaze. 


to  re'iiindle  it,  or 
k 

That  "spark  unfortunately  fell 
U  came  in  the 
well 
that 


»Doa  the  io-nitib-e  heap  too  soon.  u  cam«  ... 
frrm  ofan'o  d  becrffar  ycleped  Patie  Ma.xwell,  a  ^ 
UZn  and  Unerally  I  welcome  guest  over  all 
d  strTct  He  came  up  to  the  folds  lor  his  annual  be- 
J  e  tofafleeceof  wool,  which  had  "ever  befo.e 
been  denied  him;  and  the  farmer,  being  the  firs 
came  to,  he  made  up  to  him,  as  m  respect 


llu^l  tc<;;;Ung  hi<n  in  his  wonted  obseqnioiis  w^ay^ 
"  Weel  2-oodman,  how's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day  ?--(iSo 
answor.)-Thisw.llbeathrang  day  wi    ye.  How 
are  ve  getting  on  with  the  clipping 

°  "Nohe  the  better  o'  you,  or  the  hke  C  yo.-Gang 
away  baek  the  way  ye  came.  What  are  coniin,- 
doiting  up  through  the  sheep  <or,  putting  them  ah 

*'"S'"-"dman,  what  d.,  the  sheep  mind  an  auld 
creeping  body  like  me  ?  I  have  done  no  ill  to  your 
pickle  sheep,'man.  And  as  for  ganging  back  the 
road  I  came,  FU  do  that  when  1  hke,  and  not  till 

'  "buI  F1!  make  you  blithe  to  turn  back,  auld  vag- 
abond. Do  3-e  imagine  Fm  going  to  have  all  .ny 
clippers,  and  grippcrs,  buisers  and  binders,  laid  halt 
idle,  gaffing  and  giggling  with  you  ?' 


"  Why,  then,  speak  like  a  reasonable  man  and  a 
courteous  Christian,  ps  ye  used  to  do,  and  Fll  crack 
with  yourself,  and  not  gang  near  them." 

"  Fll  keep  my  Christian  cracks  for  others  than  old 
Papist  dogs,  i  trow." 

"  vVho  do  ye  call  old  Papist  dogs,  Mr.  Adamson  ? 
Who  is  it  thatyou  mean  to  denominate  by  that  fine 
sounding  title  r" 

"  Just  you  and  the  like  o'ye  Pate.  It  is  well  ken'd 
that  ye  are  as  rank  a  papist  as  ever  kissed  a  crosier, 
and  that  ye  were  out  in  the  very  fere  end  o'  the 
unnatural  rebellion,  in  order  to  subvert  our  religion, 
and  place  a  Popish  tyrant  on  the  throne.  It  is  a 
shame  for  a  Protestant  parish  like  this  to  support  ye, 
and  give  you  as  liberal  awmosses  as  ye  were  a  Chris- 
tian saint.  For  me,  1  can  tell  you,  ye'll  get  no  more 
at  my  hand,  nor  no  rebel  Papist  loun  among  ye." 

"  Dear  sir,  ye're  surely  not  yourself  to  day.  Ye 
know  I  have  professed  the  Catholic  religion  these 
thirty  years.  It  was  the  faith  I  was  brought  up  in, 
and'  that  in  which  1  shall  die;  and  ye  ken'd  all  the 
time  that  J  was  out  in  the  '45,  wi'  Charles,  and  yet 
never  made  mention  of  the  facts,  nor  refused  me  my 
awraos  till  to-day.  Bat  as  1  have  been  o!  liged  t'ye, 
Fll  hold  my  tongue;  only  1  would  advise  ye  as  a 
friend,  that  whenever  ye  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
any  community  of  brother  Christians,  that  ye  will 
for  the  future  hard!}^  make  use  of  sic  hard  epithets. 
Or,  if^e  will  do't,  take  care  whaye  use  sic  terms  a- 
fore,  an'  let  itnot  be  to  the  nose  of  an  old  veteran." 

"  What,  old  beggar-worm  that  ye  are! — ye  pro- 
fane wafer-eater,  and  worshipper  of  graven  images, 
dare  ye  heave  your  pickit  kent  at  me  ?  ' 

"  1  have  heaved  both  sword  and  spear  against  ma- 
ny a  better  man;  and,  in  the  cause  o'  my  religion, 
Fll  do  it  again  !" 

He  was  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Adamson's  choler  ris- 
ing to  an  ungovernable  height,  he  drew  a  race,  and 
coming  against  the  gaberlunzie  with  his  whole  force, 
he  made  him  fly  heels  over  head  down  the  hill. — 
The  old  man's  bonnet  flew  off,  his  meal-pocks  were 
scattered  abroad,  and  his  old  mantle,  with  two  or 
three  small  fleeces  ot  wool  in  it,  roiled  down  into  the 
burn. 

The  servants  perceived  the  attack  made  on  the  old 
man,  and  one  elderly  shepherd  said,  "  In  troth,  sirs, 
our  master  is  not  hiinself  to-day.  It  appears  to  me, 
tiiat  since  he  routed  out  yon  poor  but  honest  family 
yesterday,  the  Lord  has  taken  his  guiding  arm  from 

about  him.    Bob  Robinson,  ye'll  be  obliged  to  run 

"  1  11  irusu  t,-.        .     ,         „  e 
him  yet,"  said  Rob,  "afore  i^v.  , 
strikes  me,  if  he  had  not  been  taken  unaw^iusr"**^ 
would  hardly  been  so  ea.sily  beat."  ,  .  • 

Tlie  betr/ar  was  considerably  astounded  and  stupi- 
fied  wheifhe  first  got  up  his  head  ;  but  finaing  all 
his  bones  whole,  and  his  whole  frame  disencumber- 
ed of  every  superfluous  load,  he  sprung  to  his  teet, 
shook  his  grey  burly  locks,  and  cursed  his  agg'e^^°^ 
in  tho  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  and  all  the  saints  above.     Then  approaching 
with  his  cudgel  heaved,  he  warned  him  to  be  on  I  s 
guard,  or  mak.  out  of  his  reach,  else  he  d  send  h  m 
?o  ete  nity  in  the  twinklmgof  an  eye.    Tlie  farme 
held       his  staff  across,  to  defend  his  head  against 
descent  of  old  Patie's  piked  kent,  and  at  thosame 
time  made  a  break  in,  with  intent  to  close  with  him  , 
1  In  in  so  doing  he  Lc^d  down  his  head  for  a  ri.om  at, 
i  on  which  the  gaberlunzie  made  a  jerk  to  one  s^de, 
and  lent  Adamson  such  a  ^^^^^^f J^  ' 
or  back  part  of  the  head,  that  he  fell  violently  on  las 
'  r-K-  after  running  two  or  three  steps  precipitate  y 
ward     The  be|gar,  whose  eye  -'^J  ^'J 

I  fury  while  his  grey  locks  floated  over  them  hke  a 
winter  cloud  over  two  meteors  of  the  night,  was  go- 
hi  "  to  f^'C  uphisblow  with  another  more  efl.c.ent 
I  one  on  hirpros^rnte  foe  ;  but  the  fanner,  perceiving 
I  these  unequivocal  symptoms  of  danger, 
!  judged  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose 


zie  pursued,  while  the  people  at  the  fold  weie  abso- 
lutely liue  to  burst  with  laughter. — The  scene  was 
highly  picturesque,  for  the  beggar  could  run  none, 
and  still  the  faster  that  he  essayed  to  run,  he  made 
the  less  speed.  But  ever  and  anon  he  stood  still, 
and  cursed  Adamson  in  the  name  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Apostles,  brandishing  his  cudgel,  and  tramping 
with  his  foot.  The  other,  keeping  still  at  a  small 
distance,  pretending  to  laugh  at  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  uttered  such  bitter  and  unhallowed  epi- 
thets on  the  Papists,  and  on  old  Patie  m  particular, 
that,  after  the  latter  had  cursed  himself  into  a  proper 
pitch  of  indignation,  he  always  broke  at  him  again, 
making  vain  efforts  to  reach  him  one  more  blow.  At 
length,  after  chasing  him  by  these  starts  about  half 
a  mile,  the  beggar  returned ,  gathered  up  his  scatterr 
ed  implements  and  fruits  of  his  occupation,  and  came 
to  the  fold  of  the  busy  group. 

Patio's  general  character  was  that  of  a  patient, 
jocular,  sarcastic  old  man,  whom  people  liked  but 
dare  not  contradict ;  but  that  day  his  manner  and 
mien  had  become  so  much  altered  in  consequence 
of  the  altercation  and  ponflict  that  had  just  takeri 
place,  that  the  people  vyere  almost  frightened  to  look 
at  him  ;  and  as  for  social  converse,  there  was  none 
to  be  had  with  him.  His  countenance  was  grim, 
haughty,  and  had  something  Satariic  in  its  lines  and 
its  deep  wrinkles  ;  and  evur  and  anon  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  fold,  he  uttered  a  kind  of  hollow 
grewl,  with  a  broken  interrupted  sound,  like  a  war- 
hotse  neighing  in  his  sleep,  and  then  muttered  curses 
on  the  farmer. 

The  old  shepherd  before-mentioned,  ventured  at 
length  to  caution  him  against  such  profanity. — 
'■'  Dear  Patie,  man,  dinna  sin  away  your  soul,  vent- 
ing sich  curses  as  these.  They  will  all  turn  back  on 
your  own  head  ;  for  what  harm  can  the  curses  of  a 
poor  sinful  worm  do  to  our  master?" 

"  My  curse,  sir,  has  blastct£>'T,nU'i>ope$  of  better 
men  than  either  you  or  him,"  said  the  gaberlunzie,  in 
an  earthquake  voice,  and  shivering  with  vehemence 
as  he  spoke.  "  Ye  may  think  the  like  o'  me  can 
have  no  power  with  heaven,  but  an  I  have  power  wi' 
hell,  it  is  sufficient  to  cow  any  that's  here.  I  shall 
nae  brag  what  effect  my  curse  will  have,  bull  shall 
say  this,  that  either  your  miistei,  or  any  o'  his  men, 
had  as  good  have  auld  Patie  Maxwell's  blessing  as 
his  curse  any  time,  Jacobite  and  Roman  Catholic 
though  he  be." 

\Remaindcr  next  week.'] 

'^"gentit'iS^rr'^''^e  following  remarkable  case  of 

carryino' a  child,  came  to  a  .>..-  ... 

Warsaw,  and  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  ot 
aoods.    The  bill  being  made  out,  the  goods  packed 
UP  and  the  moment  of  payment  arrived    the  hus- 
bkU  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  missed  his  purse. 
How  unfortunate,  he  had  left  it  behind  !    His  spouse 
too,  had  forgot  to  bring  any  money  with  her.     f he 
vvo  thy  pair  appear  quite  distressed  at   his  accident. 
M  last  it  was  arranged  that  the  nurse  should  stop  lu 
the  shop  with  tho  child  until  the  money  was  sent 
In  an  instant  the  merchandise  was  deposited  in  a 
droshke,  in  which   the  lady  and  gentlemari  also 
pla  ed  themselves,  and  drove  off.     The  maid  was 
shown  into  aback  parlour,  whei'c  the  females  of  the 
nerdraper's  family  fondled  the  child.    After  wait- 
n.  some^time,  she  went  to  the  door,  under  pretence 
oflooking  for  the  person  who  was  to  bruig  the  mo- 
ney, and  "disappeared.    Thus  the  linen-draper,  be- 
skles  losing  his  goods,  has  got  an.  addition  to  his 
family. 


wisely 
in  providing 


lUQtifea  inai  inert!  was  WW  I......  u,. 

or  his  own  safety,  and  ^oUing  himself  rapidlv  tw^ 
nr  three  times  over,  ho  goi  to  his  feet,  and  made  liis 
^sci,  though  not  before  Patie  had  hit  him  what  he 
called  a  "  stiff  lounder  across  the  rumple. 

The  farmer  fled  along  the  brae,  , and  the  gabeilun- 


PopoLAK  DiSTiN'CTioN.-In  1791,  Homo  went  to 
take  posse  ssion  of  his  episcopal  palace  at  Norwich^ 
When  on  the  steps,  he  looked  aound  and  said  "Bless 
us  lb  ess  us!  what  a  multitude  of  people  1"  Some 
one  near  not  out  of  malice,  but  because  his  head 
was  filW  with  Norfolk  dumpling ,  said,  "O,  my  lord, 
ll.isfs  nothing  to  Uie  crowd  on  Friday  last,  to  se. 
the  man  hanged  !" 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY, 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

No  one  vice,  perhaps,  among  the  many  which  de 
form  tho  human  character,  is  more  degrading  than 
Ingratitude.  Wherever  it  has  unlimited  control, 
the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature  are  prostrated,  and 
the  basest  cherished.  In  this  case,  one  who  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  favours,  instead  of  entertaining 
sensations  warm  from  a  grateful  heart,  of  thankful- 
ness to  his  benefactor,  coldly  responds  the  ungen- 
erous, igu^ItTser.timent  ot  his  soul,  "  X  owe  no  ob- 
ligation' for  an  act  performed  from  a  natural  impulse" 
— at  once  crediting  nature  for  its  bounty  to  one,  and 
attributing  an  exclusive  agency  to  the  same  cause 
ftir  his  own  ingratitude  I  Nature  indeed  does  much  , 
i)ut  much,  very  much,  is  the  effect  of  cultivating  the 
attributes,  sparely  or  bountifully  bestowed.  "  'Tis 
to  ourselves  we  owe  that  we  are  thua  or  thus."  Ma- 
ny there  are  who  encourage  the  development  of 
feelings  abhorrent  to  humanity,  ingratitude,  revenge 
and  hatred,  with  their  kindred  deformities — at  the 

same  time  they  repel  the  approaches  of  the  kindlier 

'  ^   J  ."i;unies  ot 

a^-jAymrdtufe,  is  in  a  high  degree  responsible  to  God 
and  the  world  for  their  use  and  abuse— he  who 
places  himself  iai  bondage  to  the  latter,  thouo-h  he 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  merely  complies"  with 
the  plain  dictates  of  nature,  calumniates  the  God 
of  nature,  debases  the  high  character  of  man  as  a 
reasoning  animal,  prostitutes  his  high  estate  aa  the 
lord  of  creation,  and  disgraces  himself. 

True  it  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  prac- 
tice ;  yet  it  is  no  insurmountable  matter  to  acquire 
some  domination  over  the  abuses  of  nature's  best  be- 
stowments,  by  the  exercisa  of  reason,  dispassionate 
reflection,  calm  examination,  and,  to  consummate 
the  task,  a  thorough  extirpation  of  the  unseemly 
weeds  that  riot  and  luxuriate  where  their  crrowth  is 
factitiously  promoted.  Ingratitude  need  but  to  be 
seen  to  be  repelled-to  be  seen  in  ail  its  inherent  u<r. 
Jiness-thus  exhibited,  we  cannot  avoid  an  attempt 
to  inhibit  Its  operations;  its  annihilation  will  cause 
no  vacuum  ;  gratitude  will  supplant  it,  and  such  re- 
form  will  engender  no  maledictions,  nor  elicit  even 
3  momentary  pan^,  ^ 


the  joiner's  men,-  who  was  amusino-  himself  with 
singing,  suddenly  stopped,  and,  afte?  ob  e  vino- ■ 

ScL;=-h;t!^';:--n^ 

her  own  mouth,  at  the  tin.e  she  used  thern  unde^ 

the  circumstances  which  it  ^^ 

dec-nrlhp     TU  It  11,13  been  necessary  to 

tPr;T  fi    /  ^^'''^f'  l''*^  ^^o'ds  were  ut- 

tered fixed  a  suspicion  in  her  mind  a<T,inst  the  man 
but  she  concealed  her  emotion,  and  sSS  notS 

ioZT  aL?/"'  ^""i'^  '^"^^  him  to;t;eot'h?r 
leehngs.    Alter  having  finished  he-  business  at  tho 


EXTRAORDIKARY  DISCOVERY  OF  A  MUR- 
DERER ! 

Almost  tho  last  cas3  of  note,  in  which  the  torture 
was  used  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  was  one 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  It  is  observed,  by 
tho  French  editor  of  tho  collection  of  cases  fiom 
which  the  following  is  taken,  that  tlie  most  trivial 
circumstances  may  sometimes  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  especially 
in  judicial  inquiries,  where  a  trifling  incident  may 
serve  to  clear  the  character  or  save  the  life  of  an  in 
dividual,  by  explaining  doubtful  or  suspicious  ap/- 
pearances.  This  observation  he  considers  is  fulf^ 
exemplified  by  the  following  case  : —  i 
An  English  Catholic  lady  named  Burton,  when 
travelling  a  second  time  to  take  the  waters  of  Bag- 
neres,  stopped  at  an  inn  in  a  small  town,  wheie  she 
had  lodged  tho  preceding  year.  There  was  but  one 
double-bedded  room  unoccupied,  and  Mrs.  Bulton 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  that  as  the  only  accom- 
modation which  could  be  obtained  for  herself  and 
her  waiting  maid.  The  latter,  after  she  had  attend- 
ed her  mistress,  prepared  to  retire  herself,  but  when 
about  retiring,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  in  a 
large  inclined  mirror  which  stood  opposite  the  bed. 
When,  charmed  with  her  own  appearance,  the  words 
'  .'  la  peau  blanche  !  ah  !  la  jollie  jambe  !'  (what 
a  fair  skin  !  what  a  handsome  leg  !)  escaped  from 
her,  with  some  expressions  of  vanity  perfectly  nat- 
ural in  a  French  girl  of  lier  age.  At  last,  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  herself,  she  retired  to  rest,  and  be- 
ing fatigued  with  the  day's  journey,  soon  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep.  —  When  she  awoke  in  the  morning, 
she  approached  the  bed  of  her  mistress,  and  drew  a- 
side  the  curtains  for  the  purpose  of  waking  her. 
Judge  what  was  her  surprise  and  horror,  on  behold- 
ing the  corpse  of  her  mistress  swimming  in  blood  ! 
She  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  instantly  fell  back 
deprived  of  sense.  The  landlord,  on  hearing  the 
shriek,  ran  up  stairs,  burst  open  the  door,  and  be- 
held a  sight  which,  for  a  moment,  froze  him  with 
terror.  Recovering  himself,  however,  he  called  up 
his  servants,  to  whose  care  he  consigned  the  unhap- 
py waitiu^-raaid,  and  directed  them  to  attend  her 
wliilst  he  went  to  make  his  depositions  before  a  Ma- 
gistrate. The  latter  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
place,  and  ordered  the  sei  vant  to  be  detained  until 
further  information  could  bo  procured.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  long  ;  tho  maid  was  subjected  j^o  ex- 
amination bv  ij]iflr)-/in",f.-':'----"-c^ice  was  declared, 
suffiniTn'tTn   u        .  '^"^ever,  was  no 

Iv  /  Po^s-^ssed  one  of  those  proud- 

ly delicate  spirits,  to  wliom  irreproachable  nno- 
eence  appeareo  an  absolute  want.  She  therefore 
considered,  that  by  a  mere  legal  dischaige  orn  th^ 
accusation  she  had  not  been  completely  exonera! 
ed,  and  she  determined  to  reside  for  some  tm  e 
onger  in  the  town,  in  order  to  obtain  LZ  Lii 
ounal  of  public  opinion  the  fullest  posS"  satfac." 

For  this  purpose,  she  took  lodgings  at  a  milliner's 
w  10  snpphed  her  with  work,  and  enabled  he  o  1  ve 
without  exhausting  the  little  she  had  saved  her 
earnings  whilst  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Burton  Af 

4  had  of r^P'"^"^'^  "-^'^^  two  montts 
whJnh  to  go  to  a  fruiterer's  shop 

Tu  J-hlJ  "'^'^     ^  J"'""'-"*  .nanufactory.     One  of 


which  produced 

fessed  that  he  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  beds  in 
the  room  wiiere  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  maid  slept  on 
the  night  of  their  arrival ;  that  he  had  remarked  the 
conduct  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his  constrain- 
ed position,  from  which  he  did  not  move,  until  tbe 
people  in  the  house  had  retired  to  bed,  and  that  then, 
furnished  with  a  gag  and  poinard,  he  committed  the 
murder  in  silence,  and  escaped  with  the  purse  he 
found  under  the  lady's  pillow.  He  further  stated, 
that  the  maid  owed  her  safety  to  her  profound  sleep, 
and  to  the  hope  he  entertained  that  all  the  suspicion 
of  the  murder  would  fall  upon  her.  The  report  of  a 
surgeon  was  obtained,  from  which  it  appeared  tliat 
the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  the  deceased  by 
means  of  a  sharp  cutting  instrumen;,  such  as  des- 
cribed. This  evidence,  with  the  fact  that  the  man 
soon  after  the  murder  had  spent  money  very  pro- 
fusely, which  it  was  probable  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained honestly,  the  relation  of  a  servant  girl,  and 
the  conlession  of  the  monster  himself,  were  consid- 
ered sufficient  ground  for  his  condemnation  and  his 
execution,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  our  patrons  for  the  irre- 
gularity with  which  they  have  received  the  lata 
numbers  of  the  Miscellany.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
have  them  regularly  served  in  future. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  Rev. 
Mr  VVilliaii.s,  Mr  Samuel  Foye,  to  Miss  Susan  P. 
Hunt. 

Mr  Andrew  S.  Waters  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Very. 

On  Friday  evening,  by  Rev  Mr  Fillmore,  Mr 
John  Veal  to  Miss  Mary  Nolaon. 

I.i  Danvers,  last  Monday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Willis,  Mr.  Rea  Nourse,  to  Miss  Hannah  A.  Wins- 
low. 

In  Marblohead,  Capt.  John  Quiner  to  Miss  Susan 


^\?L  Cholmstord 


Mr  Allen,  ■M7B;i",^!rTa;f  oVthTsTownSo'^Mi'sI 
Hannah  Larcum,  of  tho  former  place.  ' 


P.  Jeffi;y!7,:^l';,Trs""'         -^"^'"^  of  late  Walter 
In  Chelsea,  widow  Elizabeth  Oliver 


of  Danvers,  a^ed  77  ^'""'^>  formerly 

teds,.icide  by  hanging  he'rseTi^f,  J  ^^^1 
six  ciiUdren 

At  Sandy  B.iy,  Mr  Charles  Poole,  son  of  Mr 
Aaron  Poole,  aged  23. 

p/nn  Frances  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr 

rrancis  Kidder,  aged  18.  ™r 
In  Groton,  Con".  Mrs.  Anna  Chapman,  94,havinir 
left  4  children   the  eldest  being  now  76  years  of  a  "e^ 

eJsfliSntSir.'^''^^^"^^'-^"^ 

in  Danby,  Vt.  Stukely,  son  of  widow  Miriam  Ni 
chols,8  years.    His  death  was  occasioned  by  e.  t.^rr 

too  freely  of  warm  sugar.  In  Randolph,  Vt  Capt^ 

Thomas  Lamson,  67,  a  soldier  of  the  re  volution  ^ 

JnjLexington  Ky.  on  the  21st  uit.  the  venerahl« 
John  Bradford,  Esq.  Chairman  ofthe  Board  of  T^us 
lees  of  Transylvania  University,  Hiah  SherifT  of 
t^he^County,  and  the  first  Edito^'of  the,  Kentfeky 


From  the  Pliiladelphia  Souvenir. 

FORGET  ME,  AND  FORGET  ME  NOT. 

Forget  me  in  the  mazy  dance 
When  beauty's  flitting  by  : 

Forget  me  not  when  that  bright  glance 
Beams  fiom  my  rival's  eye  ; 

Forget  me  when  my  heart  is  glad- 
When  sweetest  feelings  flow  ; 

Forget  me  not  when  1  am  sad — 
Whien  sorrow  clouds  my  brow. 

Forget  rao  when  I'm  by  thy  side  ; 

When  round  my  native  home- 
Forget  nie  not  when  on  the  tide 

I'm  tossed  by  ocean's  foam  : 
Forget  me  in  the  morn  of  life, 

When  all  is  light  and  gay  ; 
Forget  me  not  when  tempests  rife, 

Are  darkling  o'er  my  way. 
Forget  me  when  the  favoring  tida 

Of  fortune  bears  me  on  ; 
Forget  me  not  when  I  am  tried 

By  fortune's  gloomy  frown  : 
Forget  me  when  the  world  shall  bow, 

Applauding  me  and  mine  ; 
Forget  me  not  when  on  my  brow 

The  cypress  it  would  twine. 

Forget  me  in  the  summer  bower, 

With  mingling  voices  gay  ; 
Forget  me  not  when  in  the  hour 

Of  silent  night  1  stray  ; 

Forget  me  here,  forget  me  ti,o.-«  w- 

Ttj-  ^1.  iuorn  and  even  j  ^  - 

Forget  me  not,  O  !  ne'er  forget. 

When  to  the  God  of  Heaven, 
Thy  form  is  bowed  in  humble  prayer — 

Thy  spirit  upwards  bending. 
To  free  the  heait  from  guilt  and  care, 

To  God  on  high  ascending. 


SPRING  SONG. 

Rose  !  rose  !  open  thy  leaves  ! 

Spring  is  whispering  love  to  thee  : 
Rose  !  rose  !  open  thy  leaves  I 

Near  is  the  nightingale  on  the  tree. 
Open  thy  leaves. 
Open  thy  leaves. 
And  with  balmy  breath  fill  the  ripening  eves. 

Lily  !  lily  !  awake,  awake  ! 

The  fairy  wanteth  her  flowery  boat : 
liily  !  lily  !  awake,  awake  ! 

Oh  !  set  thy  sweet-laden  bark  afloat. 
Lily,  awake  1 
Lily,  awake  ! 
And  cover  with  leaves  the  sleeping  lake. 

Flowers !  flowers  !  come  forth  !  'tis  spring  ! 

Stars  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  dells  ! 
Fair  valley  lilies,  come  forth  and  ring 
In  your  green  turrets  your  silvery  bells  ! 
Flowers,  come  forth! 
'Tis  Spring  !  come  forth  ! 
In  all  your  sweetness  and  beauty  come  forth ! 


The  following  beautiful  Dirge  is  a  fine  specmien 
of  that  style  of  poetry.  It  appears  in  Blackwood,  as 
read  by  the  Shepherd  at  the  Noctes,  and  is  from  the 
[Jen  of  Mr.  Moiu  : 

WEEP    ITOT    rOR  HER. 
Weep  not  for  her  !    Her  span  was  like  the  sky. 

Whose  thousand  stars  shine  beautiful  and  bright. 
Like  flowers  that  know  not  what  it  is  to  die. 
Like  long-linked  shadeless  months  of  polar  light, 
ike  music  floating  o'er  a  waveless  lake, 
^hile  echo  answers  from  the  flowery  brake, 
y  Weep  not  for  her  ! 

'Weep  not  for  her  !    She  died  in  early  youth, 

Ere  hope  had  lost  its  rich  romantic  hues. 
When  human  bosoms  seem'd  the  homes  of  truth. 

And  earth  still  gleam'd  with  beauty's  radiant  dews. 
Her  summer  prime  wan'd  not  to  days  that  freeze, 
Her  wine  of  life  was  not  run  to  the  lees : 
Weep  not  for  her! 

Weep  not  for  her  !    By  fleet  or  slow  decay 
It  never  griev'd  her  bosom's  care  to  mark 

The  playmates  of  her  childhood  wane  away, 
Her  prospects  wither  and  her  hopes  grow  dark. 

Translated  by  her  God  with  spirit  shriv'n, 

She  pass'd,  as  'twere,  on  smiles  from  earth  to  heav'n: 
Weep  not  for  her! 

Weep  not  for  her  !    It  was  not  her's  to  feel 
The  mis'ries  that  corrode  amassing  years, 

'Gainst  dreams  of  baffled  bliss  the  heart  to  steel, 
To  wander  sad  down  age's  vale  of  tears. 

As  whirl  the  wither'd  leaves  from  friendship's  tree, 

And  on  earth's  wintry  world  alone  to  be : 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !    She  is  an  angel  now, 

And  treads  the  sapphire  floors  of  Paradise, 
All  darkness  wip'd  from  her  refulgent  brow, 

Sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  banish'd  from  her  eyes, 
Victorious  over  death  to  her  appear, 

'""''S^jQiJS-afiieaven's  eternal  year  : 
Weep  not  for  her!    Her  memory  is  the  shrine 

Of  pleasant  thoughts,  soft  as  the  scent  of  flowers, 
Calm  as  on  windless  eve  the  sun's  decline. 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  birds  among  the  bow'rs, 
Rich  as  a  rainbow  with  its  hues  of  light, 
Pure  as  the  moonshine  of  an  autumn  night: 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !    There  is  no  cause  of  woe, 
But  rather  nerve  the  spirit  that  it  walk 

Unshrinking  o'er  the  thorny  path  below, 

And  from  earth's  lovv  defilements  keep  thee  back, 

So  when  a  few  fleet  swerving  years  have  flawn, 

She'll  meet  thee  at  heaven's  gate — and  lead  thee  on! 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

This  dirge  is  one  of  Mr.  Moir's  happiest  efforts. 
It  would  have  stamped  him  a  poet,  though  he  had 
written  nothing  else,  and  indeed  deserves  an  enco- 
mium more  ardent  and  expressive  than  any  thing 
our  humble  pen  could  indite.  The  first  and  penult 
stanzas  particularly,  are  not  to  be  excelled. 

[niFCommunications,  »&c.  may  be  deposited  in  the 
letter-box  affi.xed  to  the  lower  door  of  the  Register 
Office,  (Steams'  Building.) 


'fnr/?^''?''^",— understands  his  own  in- 
erest,  and  i.  pleased  with  the  beautiful  ra  her  ?han 

geutl  JesT^it"';"      '^'t''''  -^'tue  of 

human  n  Jnr.  t     "^"""^^        ^  knowledge  of 

Jiuma,n  nature  to  convince  us,  that  much  of  hanni 

virtue.  Gentleness  will  assist  its  possessor  in  all 
Its  lawful  undertakings  :  it  will  often  rrndpr\ri! 
successful  when  nothing  els^  coulS'^t""  elceeT 

vne  neart  ot  all ;  it  is  even  stronoer  than  arwment 
and  often  prevails  when  that  wo^uld  be  STless' 
dfe  n'nnf'r      '  =^  man  campTa  brl' 

Jul2  vihnP'T"''''^^^'''^  the- ignoble 

lik&frlnMH *°  and  rage 

like  the  troubled  ocean,  at  every  little  adversitv  ind 

tha'T'."'"''"'  "'"'''^  '''^'^  path     t  ?how2 

o-nnH  f  f "  soar  away  in  the  bright  atmosphere^f 

fll  arounte  '^^"^'""''l  ^unshin^e,  when 

own  paslnr"'^''^  ^^eir 

Study  vs.  Sleep.— Aristotle's  passion  for  studv 
was  so  great,  that  in  ordei  to  prevent  sleep  from  en^ 
grossing  him,  he  placed  a  basin  of  brass  by  hTs  bed 

V^lttZi'  ''If  -tended'Le  of  t 

VrMsnuf.ofhP.d.  lyuh  anjron  ball  in  it,  that  the 

Modern  Romance. — A  romantic  story  of  a  beau- 
tiful southern  heiress,  who  relinquished  love  and 
lands  to  take  the  veil  of  seclusion  in  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent at  Charleslown,  has  awakened  many  a  chival- 
rous sigh  among  the  knights  of  the  pen.  It  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  the  tale,  like  other  lomances,  is 
all  fiction. 

The  shoe  and  slipper. — A  shoe  ornamented  with 
superb  buckles  said  to  a  slipper  that  was  placed  near 
him,  "My  good  friend,  why  have  you  not  buckles'" 
"  Of  what  use  are  they  ?"  replied  the  slipper.  "  Is 
it  possible  you  don't  know  the  use  of  buckles  ?  with- 
out them  we  should  stick  in  the  mire  in  the  first  bog 
we  enter."  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  slipper,  "  1 
never  go  into  bogs."  It  is  certainly  wiser  and  bet- 
ter to  avoid  difficulties,  than  to  provide  remedies  for 
them.  This  is  a  lesson  cunning  people  and  fools  can 
never  understand. 

Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register — where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  ace  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact. 

lO'Subscriptions  and  payments  will  be  received  at 
the  Store  of  Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 
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THE  STORM. 

[Continued.] 

It  now  became  necessary  to  bring  the  sheep  into 
tlje  fold  where  the  fanner  was  at  work,  and  they 
wfire  llio  last  hirshcl  that  were  to  shear  that  day. — 
The  farmer's  face  was  red  with  ill-nature,  but  yet  he 
now  appeared  to  be  somewhat  humbled  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  fiffure  he  had  made.  Patie  sat  on  the  top 
or  the  fold  dike,  and  from  the  bold  and  hardy  assev- 
erations that  he  made,  ho  seemed  disposed  to  pro- 
voke a  dispute  with  any  one  present  who  chose  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  ;  but  just  as  the  shepherds  were 
sharpening  their  shears,  a  thick  black  cloud  began  to 
rear  over  the  height  to  the  Boulhwaid,  tfcie  front  of 
which  seemed  to  be  boiling — both  its  outsides  rolling 
rapidly  forward,  and  again  wheeling  in  toward  the 
centre.  I  have  heard  old  Robin  Johnston,  that 
stout  young  man  mentioned  above,  but  who  was  a 
very  old  man  when  I  knew  him,  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cloud  as  greatly  resembling  a  whiilpool 
made  by  the  eddy  of  a  rapid  tide  or  flooded  river  ; 
and  declared,  to  his  dying  day,  that  he  never  saw 
any  thing  iiave  a  more  ominous  appearance.  The 
gaberlunzie  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  rest  towards  that  point  of  the  hea- 
vens by  the  following  singular  and  profane  remark  ; 
— "Alas,  lads  !  see  what's  coming  yonder.  Yonder's 
Patie  Maxwell's  curse  coining  rowing  an'  reeling  on 
ye  already  ;  and  what  will  ye  say  an'  the  curse  of 
God  be  coming  backing  it  ?" 

"  Gudesake,  hold  your  tongue,  yo  profane  body, 
ve  make  me  feared  to  hear  ye,"  said  one.  "  Oh,  it's 
a  strange  delusion  to  think  that  a  Papist  can  have 
any  influence  wi'  the  Almighty,  either  to  bring  down 
his  blessing  or  his  curse.'' 

"  Ye  speak  ye  ken  nae  what,  man,"  answered  Pa- 
tie ;  "ye  hae  learned  somewhat  from  your  poor 
cauld-rife  Protestant  whigs  about  Papists,  and  Anti- 
christ, and  children  of  perdition;  yet  it's  plain  to 
the  meanest  capacity  that  ye  hae  not  a  spark  o'  the 
life  or  power  o' religion  in  your  whole  frames,  and 
dinna  ken  either  what's  truth  or  what's  falseliood. 
Ah  !  yonder  it  is  coming,  grim  an' early  !  Now,  I 
hae  called  for  it,  an'  its  coining  ;  let  me  see  if  a'  the 
Protestants  that  are  of  ye,  can  order  it  back,  or  pi  ay 
itaway  again.  Down  on  your  knees,  ye  dogs,  and 
set  your  mouths  up  against  it,  like  as  many  spiritual 
whig  cannon,  an'  let  me  see  if  3'e  hae  influence  wi' 
Heaven  to  turn  aside  one  of  the  hailstones  that  are 
coming  to  pelt  ye." 

"  I  wadna  wonder  if  our  clipping  were  cut  short,'' 
said  one. 

"  Na,  but  1  wadna  wonder  if  something  else  were 
cut  short,"  said  Patie  ;  "  wliat  will  ye  say  an'  some 
o'  your  weazons  be  cut  short  .■■  Hurrah  !  yonder  it 
comes  !  Now  there  will  be  sic  a  hurly-burly  in  La- 
verhope  as  never  was  since  the  creation  of  man." 

The  folds  of  Laverhope  were  situated  on  a  gently 
sloping  plain,  in  what  are  called  the  forkings  of  a 
burn. 

Laver  burn  runs  to  the  eastward,  and  Widehope 
burn  runs  north,  meeting  the  other  at  a  right  angle, 
a  little  below  the  folds.  It  was  around  the  head  of 
this  Widehope  that  the  cloud  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  there  its  vortex  seemed  to  be  impending. 
It  descended  lower  and  lower,  and  that  too  with 
uncommon  celerity,  for  the  elements  were  in  a  tur- 
moil. The  cloud  laid  hold  first  of  one  hqtgiit,  aud 
then  of  another,  till  at  length  it  closed  over  and  a- 
round  the  pastoral  ground,  and  the  dark  hope  had 
tne  appearance  of  a  huge  chamber  hung  with  sack- 
cloth. Then  the  big  clear  drops  of  rain  began  to 
descend,  on  which  the  shepherds  gave  over  the  clip- 
ping, and  covered  up  tho  wool  with  blankets,  and 


then  huddled  together  below  their  plaids  at  the  side 
of  the  fold,  for  shelter  from  the  storm,  which  they 
saw  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  one.  Patie  still  kept 
undauntedly  to  the  top  of  the  dike,  and  Mr.  Adam- 
son  stood  cowering  at  tha  side  of  it,  with  his  plaid 
over  his  head,  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  rest.  The 
hail  and  rain  mingled,  now  began  to  descend  in  a 
way  that  had  been  seldom  witnessed  ;  but  it  was 
apparent  to  them  all  that  it  was  ten  times  worse  up 
in  Wideliope  head  to  the  southward.  Anon  a  whole 
volume  of  lightning  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the 
darkness,  aud  quivered  through  the  gloom,  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  every  beholder  ;  even  old  Maxwell  clap- 
ped both  his  hands  on  his  eyes  for  a  space  ;  a  crash 
of  thunder  followed  the  flash,  that  made  all  the 
mountains  chatter,  and  shook  the  firmament  so  that 
the  density  of  the  cloud  was  broken  up  :  for  on  the 
instant  the  thunder  ceased ,  a  rushing  sound  began 
up  in  Widehope,  that  soon  increased  to  a  loudness 
equal  with  the  thunder  itself,  but  it  resembled  the 
noise  made  by  the  sea  in  a  storm.  "Oh!  what  is 
this.'"  exclaimed  Patie  Maxwell,  "  what  is  this  1 
declare  we're  all  over  along  here,  for  the  dams  of 
Heaven  are  broken  up;"  and  with  tliat  he  flung 
himself  from  the  dikg,  and  fled  toward  the  top  of  a 
rising  hillock.  He  knew  that  the  sound  proceeded 
from  the  descent  of  a  tremendous  water-spout;  but 
the  rest  not  conceiving  what  it  was, remained  where 
they  wore.  The  storm  increased  every  minute,  and 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  retreat  of 
tho  gaberlunzie,  they  heard  him  calling  out  with  the 
most  despeiate  bitterness,  and  when  they  eyed  him, 
he  was  jumping  like  a  madman  on  tho  top  of  the 
hillock,  waving  his  bonnet,  and  screaming  out,  "Run 
ye  buckles  !  Run  for  j'our  bare  lives  !"  One  of  the 
shepherds,  jumping  up  on  the  dike,  to  see  what  was 
ast'r,  beheld  the  burn  of  Widehope  coming  down  in 
a  manner  that  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  an 
ocean,  whose  boundaries  had  given  way,  descend- 
ing into  the  abyss.  It  came  v/ilh  a  cataract  front 
more  than  twenty  feet  deep,  as  was  afterwards  as- 
certained by  measurement,  tor  it  left  sufl'jcient  marks 
wheresoever  it  reached,  to  enable  men  to  do  tliis 
with  precision.  Tlie  shepherd  called  for  assistance, 
and  flew  to  the  fold  to  drive  out  the  sheep  ;  and  just 
as  he  got  tlie  foremost  one  to  take  the  door,  the  flood 
came  upon  the  head  of  the  fold,  on  which  be  threw 
himself  over  the  side  wall,  and  escaped  in  safety,  as 
did  all  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Not  so  IMr.  Adamson's  ewes,  tho  greater  part  of 
the  hirsel  being  involved  in  this  mighty  current. — 
Tho  big  fold  next  the  burn  was  levelled  with  the 
earth  in  one  second.  Stones,  ewes  and  sheep-house, 
all  were  carried  before  it,  and  all  seemed  to  bea?the 
same  weight,  [t  must  have  been  a  dismal  sight  to 
see  so  many  fine  animals  tumbling  and  rolling  in 
one  irresistible  mass.  They  wore  strong,  however, 
and  many  of  them  plunged  out,  and  made  their  es- 
cape to  the  eastward — a  greater  number  were  car- 
ried headlong  down,  and  thrown  out  on  the  other 
side  of  Laver  burn,  upon  the  side  of  a  dry  hill,  to 
vvhich  they  escaped,  some  of  (hem  considerably 
maimed  ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  all  were  lost, 
being  overwhelmed  among  the  rubbish  of  the  fold, 
and  entangled  so  among  the  falling  dikes,  and  the 
torrent  wheeling  and  boiling  amongst  them,  that  es- 
cape was  impossible.  The  wool  was  totally  swept 
away,  and  all  either  lost,  or  so  much  wasted,  that 
when  afterwards  recovered,  it  was  unsaleable. — 
Wlien  the  flood  broke  first  in  among  the  sheep,  and 
the  women  began  to  run  screaming  to  the  hills,  and 
the  despairing  shepherds  a-flying  about,  unable  to 
do  any  thing,  Patie  began  laughing  in  a  loud  and 
frigbfu!  manner,  and  in  that  he  continued  to  indulge 
till  quite  exhausted.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  think 
ye  of  the  auld  beggar's  curse  now  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha,  hal 


Now  ye've  got  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !"  And  then  he 
mimicked  the  thunder  with  the  most  outrageou  s  and 
ludicrous  jabberings,  turning  occasionally  up  to  the 
cloud  streaming  with  lightning  and  hail,  and  calling 
out  in  the  most  impious  manner. 

"  I  dare  say  that  body's  tho  very  de'il  himself  iii 
the  shape  o' the  a«ld  Papist  beggar  1"  said  one,  not 
thinking  that  Patie  could  hear  hitn  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  Na,  lad,  I'm  not  the  dei'.,"  cried  he  in  answer  ; 
but  if  I  were  I'd  let  you  know  it — It  is  a  sublime 
thing  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  among  so  many  weak 
apostates;  but  it  is  a  sublimer  thing  still  to  be  a 
deil — a  master  spirit  in  a  forge  like  yon.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Take  care  o'  your  heads,  ye  cock-chickens  o' 
Calvin.  Take  care  o'  the  auld  coppersmith  o'  the 
black  cludd." 

From  the  moment  the  first  thunder-bolt  shot  from 
the  cloud,  the  countenance  of  the  farmer  was 
changed.  He  was  manifestly  alarmed  in  no  ordina- 
ry degree,  and  when  the  flood  came  rushing  from 
the  dry  mountains,  and  took  away  his  sheep  and  his; 
wool  before  his  eyes,  ho  became  as  a  dead  man,  ma- 
king no  effort  to  save  his  store,  or  to  give  directions 
how  it  might  bo  done.  He  ran  away  in  a  cowering 
posture,  as  he  had  been  standing,  and  took  shelter  in 
a  little  green  hollow,  out  of  his  servants'  viev/. 

The  thunder  came  nigher  and  nigher  to  tho  plar;a 
where  the  astonished  hinds  were,  till  at  length  thev 
perceived  the  bolts  of  flame  striking  the  earth  around 
them  in  every  direction  ;  at  one  time  tearing  up  its 
bosom,  and  at  another  splintering  the  rocks.  Rubin 
Johnson  said,  that  "  the  thunder-bolts  came  siiiria- 
mering  out  o'  the  clouds  so  thick,  that  they  appear- 
ed to  be  linkit  together,  an'  fleeing  in  a'  directions. 
There  were  some  o'  them  blue,  som-e  o'  them  red, 
an'  some  o'  them  like  tho  color  o"  the  blaze  of  a  can- 
dle. Some  o'  them  diving  into  the  earth,  an'  somu 
o'  them  springing  up  out  o'  the  earth  and  darting  in- 
to the  heavens."  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this;  but  1  am  sure  my  informer  thought  so,  or  lie 
would  not  have  said  so. 

But  just  when  the  storm  was  at  tho  height,  and 
apparently  passing  the  bounds  ever  witnessed  in 
these  northern  climes  ;  when  the  embroiled  elements 
were  in  the  hottest  confusion,  and  when  our  little 
pastoral  group  were  every  moment  expecting  tho 
next  to  be  their  last — behold,  all  at  once  a  lovely 
"blue  bore,"  fringed  v>'ith  downy  gold,  opened  iii 
the  cloud  beliind,  and  in  five  minutes  after  that,  tiio 
sun  again  appeared,  and  all  was  beauty  and  seren- 
ity. What  acontrastto  the  scene  lately  witnessed  ! 
They  were  like  scenes  of  two  different  worlds,  or 
places  of  abode  which  it  would  be  uaiueet  to  contra.st 
together. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  tiie  whole,  to  a  stranger, 
vi'ould  have  been  the  contrast  between  the  tv.  o 
burns.  The  burn  of  Laverhope  never  changed  its 
colour,  but  continued  pure  and  limpid,  and  so  shal- 
low, that  a  boy  might  liave  stepped  over  it  dry  shod, 
all  the  while  that  the  other  burn  was  coming  i-n  up- 
on it  like  an  ocean  broken  loose,  and  carrying  all 
before  it.  In  mountainous  districts,  however,  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  are  quite  frequent  in  times 
of  summer  storms. 

There  were  some  other  circumstances  connected 
with  this  storm,  at  the  description  of  v/hich  I  could 
not  help  laughing  immoderately,  forty  years  after 
they  had  taken  place;  and  dismal  as  the  catastrophe 
turned  out  to  be,  whenever  they  present  themselves 
to  ray  imagination,  I  cannot  answer  for  myself  net 
doing  the  same  to  this  day.  The  storm  coming  from 
the  south,  over  a  low  lying,  wooded,  and  populous 
district,  the  whole  of  the  crows  inhabiting  it,  posted 
away  up  the  glen  of  Laverhope,  to  avoid  the  ifuc  and 
fury  of  the  storm. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


"  There  v/ere  thousands  an'  thousands  camo  up 
by  us,"  said  Robin,  "all  laying  theirselves  out  as 
lliey  had  been  mad.  An'tlien  whenever  the  bright 
bolt  played  flash  through  the  darkness,  each  one  o' 
them  made  a  dive  an'  a  wheel  to  avoid  the  shot. — 
1  never  afore  saw  as  many  feared  beasts,  and  never 
will  again.  Od  tir,  1  was  persuaded  that  they  thought 
a' the  artillery  and  musketry  in  the  whole  country 
were  loosed  on  them,  an'  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  lake  the  gait.  There  were  likewise  several  colly 
dogs  camo  by  us  in  a  great  extremity,  hangin'  their 
tongues,  an'  luokiii'  a'  ower  their  shouldors,  run- 
ning straight  on  they  dinna  ken  where  ;  an'  among 
other  things,  there  was  a  black  Highland  cow  came 
roaring  up  the  glen  wi'  her  stake  hanging  at  her 
neck." 

The  gush  of  waters  soon  subsiding,  all  the  group, 
men  and  women,  were  soon  employed  in  pulling  out 
the  dead  sheep  from  the  rubbish  of  stones,  banks  of 
gravel,  and  pools  of  the  burn  ;  and  many  a  row  of 
carcasses  was  laid  out,  which  at  that  season  were  of 
no  use  whatever,  and  of  course  utterly  lost.  But  all 
the  while  tliey  were  so  engaged,  Mr.  Adamson  came 
not  near  them,  at  which  they  wondered,  and  some 
of  them  remarked,  that  "  tlioy  thought  their  master 
was  for  the  day  more  ways  than  one." 

"  Ay,  never  mind  him,"  siid  the  old  shepherd, 
•'  he'll  come  when  he  thinks  it  his  own  time  ;  he's 
a  right  aair  Jiuinbled  man  to-da)',  an'  1  hope  by  this 
time  he  has  been  brought  to  see  his  errors  in  a  right 
light.  Hut  the  gaberlunzio  is  lost  too.  I  think  lie 
be  not  standin'  in  the  yard,  for  1  hac  never  seen  him 
sin'  the  last  groat  ciash  of  thunder." 

"  He'll  be  gono  into  the  house  to  wring  his  duds," 
said  Robert  Johnson, ''or  may  be  to  make  up  mat- 
ters wi'  your  master.  Gude  save  us,  what  a  profane 
wretch  the  auld  creature  is  !  1  did  not  think  the 
inuckie  horned  deil  himsel  could  hac  set  up  his  mou' 
to  the  heaven,  an'  bragged  and  blasphemed  in  such 
a  way.  Ho  made  my  heart  turn  within  me,  and  it 
felt  as  it  had  been  bored  with  rod  hot  irons.  ' 

'•  Oh,  what  else  can  ye  expect  of  a  papist.'  '  said 
the  old  herd,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "They're  a'  the 
deil's  bairns,  eacli  one,  and  all  employed  in  carrying 
on  tlreir  fatlier's  work.  It  is  needless  to  expect  gude 
branches  frae  sich  a  slock,  or  gude  fruit  frae  sicli 
brandies." 

"  There's  a  wee  bit  text  that  folks  should  never 
l(i:ie  sight  of,  '  said  Robin,  an'  it's  this—'  Judge  not, 
that  yo  bo  not  judged."  "  I  think,"  said  Robin, 
when  he  told  the  story,  '•  I  think  that  stopped  their 
gabd." 

The  evening  at  length  drew  on  ;  the  women  had 
go.'io  away  home,  and  the  neighbouring  shepherds 
htid  scattered  here  and  tliere  to  look  after  their  own 
flocks.  Mr.  Adamson's  men  alone  remained  linger- 
ing about  the  brooks  and  the  folds,  waiting  for  their 
master.  They  had  seen  him  go  iuto  the  little  green 
hollow ,  and  they  knew  ho  was  gone  to  liis  prayers, 
ar;d  v.'ero  unwilling  to  disturb  him.  But  they  at 
lo.igth  began  to  think  it  extraordinary  that  ho  should 
continue  at  his  prayers  that  wliole  afternoon.  As 
for  llio  beggar,  though  acknowledged  tube  a  man  of 
sl:ang  sense  and  sound  judgment,  he  had  never 
been  known  to  say  prayers  in  all  his  life,  except  in 
the  way  of  cursing  and  swearing  a  little  sometimes, 
and  none  of  them  could  conjecture  what  was  become 
of  him.  Some  of  the  test,  as  it  grew  late,  applied  to 
the  old  shepherd  before  mentioned,  to  go  and  bring 
their  master  away  home,  for  that  perhaps  he  was  ta- 
ken ill. 

"  O,  Tm  loth  to  disturb  him,"  said  the  old  man; 
'•he  sees  that  tlie  hand  o'  the  Loid  has  fii'n  heavy 
on  him  to-day,  and  he's  humbling  himself  afore  him 
in  great  bitterness  of  spirit,  1  dare  say.  1  count  it 
js  a  sin  to  break  in  on  such  devotions  as  these." 

'■  Na,  I  caiena  if  ho  should  lie  and  pray  yonder 
till  llie  morn,"  said  a  young  lad;  "only  1  wadna 
like  to  gang  haine,  an'  leave  him  lying  on  the  hill, 
if  ho  sliould  chance  to  turn  nae  well.  So,  if  nane 
o'  ve  will  gang  and  bring  him,  or  see  what  ails  him, 
i  ll  o'on  gaiiir  mysolf ;"  and  asvay  he  went,  the  rest 
standing  still  to  await  the  issue. 

When  th-j  laJ  wont  first  to  the  brink  of  the  little 
slack  where  Mr.  Adamson  lay,  ho  stood  a  few  mo- 


ments, as  if  gazing  or  listsning,  and  then  turned  his 
back  and  fled.  The  rest,  who  were  standing  and 
watching  his  motions,  wondered  at  this  ;  and  they 
said,  one  to  another,  that  the  master  was  angry  at 
hiin  for  disturbing  him,  and  that  he  had  been  threat- 
ening the  lad  so  rudely,  that  it  had  caused  him  to 
take  to  his  heels  for  it.  But  what  they  thought 
most  curious,  was,  that  the  lad  did  not  fly  towards 
them,  but  straight  to  the  hill  ;  nor  did  he  ever  so 
much  as  cast  his  eyes  towaids  them,  so  deeply  did 
ho  seem  to  be  impressed  with  what  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  master.  Indeed,  it  rather  appear- 
ed that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  for,  af- 
ter running  a  apace  with  great  violence,  he  stood 
and  looked  back,  and  then  broke  to  the  hill  again — 
always  looking  first  over  one  shoulder,  and  then  o- 
ver  the  other.  Then  he  stopped  a  second  time,  and 
returned  cautiously  toward  the  spot  where  his  mas- 
ter reclined,  and  all  the  while  he  never  so  much  as 
once  turned  his  eyes  toward  his  neighbours,  or  seem- 
ed to  remember  that  they  were  there.  His  motions 
were  strikingly  erratic  ;  for  all  the  way,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  spot  where  his  master  was,  he  contin- 
ued to  advance  by  a  zigzag  direction,  like  a  vessel 
beating  up  by  short  tacks;  and  several  times  he 
stood  still,  as  on  the  very  point  of  retreating.  At 
length  he  vanished  from  their  sight  in  the  little  hol- 
low ;  and  they  said,  one  to  another,  that  he  was 
gone  in  to  sit  beside  his  master,  or  to  piay  with  him 
after  all. 

it  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  lad  ag^in 
made  his  appearance,  shouting  and  waving  his  cap 
for  them  to  come  likewise  ;  on  which  they  all  went 
away  to  him  as  fa.'^t  as  they  could,  in  great  amaze- 
ment what  could  be  the  matter.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  green  hollow,  a  shocking  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  There  lay  the  body  of  their  master, 
who  had  been  struck  dead  by  the  lightning,  and  hor- 
ribly disfigured.  The  earth  was  rutted  and  plough- 
ed close  to  his  side,  and  at  his  feet  there  was  a  hole 
scooped  out,  a  full  yard  in  depth,  and  very  much  re- 
sembling a  grave.  He  had  been  cut  off  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  and  the  body  was  still  lying  in  the  posi- 
tion ofa  man  praying  irt  the  field.  He  had  been 
on  his  knees,  with  his  elbows  leaning  on  the  brae, 
and  his  hat  below  his  arm  :  and  this  aflecting  cir- 
cumstance proved  a  great  source  of  comfjrt  to  Mrs. 
Adamson  afterwards,  when  the  extremity  of  her  suf- 
fering had  somewhat  abated. 

[To  bo  concludeil  in  our  next.] 


THE  ANCHORET. 

A   LFGKND  OF  THE  OLD  rRENCH  WAR. 

It  was  midnight,  not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled  the 
transparent  waters  of  Lake  George,  on  whose  calm 
bosom  the  many  stars  flashed  like  ocean-diamonds, 
when  a  small  skift',  guided  by  ono  man,  slowly  ap- 
proached the  rocky  shore  whore  the  British  army  lay 
encamped.  The  boat  attracted  the  attention  of  two 
sentinels  who  were  stationed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  beaoh,  and  they  both  simultaneously  exclaimed 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  The  Anchoret  !  hist  !  there 
he  comes."  In  a  mouiont  the  skiff  wheeled  round, 
and  sped  from  Iho  shore  with  the  velocity  of  an  ar- 
row. '•  By  the  night-cap  of  King  George,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  "  this  is  a  mysteriou.s  affair.  How  could 
he  have  heard  us?"  "Aye,"  rctortoii  his  compan- 
ion, with  a  signifioanl  shrug  of  the  shoulders — "and 
then  he  is  seldom  seen  e.\cept  in  the  night."  Many 
were  the  conjectures  made  by  them  relative  to  this 
strange  being.  He  had  been  seen  at  different  times 
by  numbers  of  the  soldiers,  and  hi.s  singular  and 
lonely  appearance  excited  their  curiosity  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  Suspicion  began  at  length  to  bo  enter- 
tained that  he  was  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  the 
French;  and  measures  were  accordingly  adopted  for 
his  apprehension.  On  the  followiug  morning  the 
strange  man  was  again  seen  by  a  scout,  while  moor- 
ing his  skiff  under  a  projecting  rock.  His  motions 
were  watched  by  the  soldier  in  breathless  silence. 
Clambering  up  the  crags  with  astonishing  agility,  he 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  bold  shore  of  that 
lake,  followed  at  a  distance  by  his  unseen  spy,  until 
he  reached  a  rude  log  cabin,  situated  upon  the  brink 


ofa  fearful  precipice,  which  commanded  a  noble  view 
of  the  water  scenery  beneath.  After  pausing  a  mo- 
ment, he  entered  and  closed  the  bark  door.  The  sol- 
dier closely  scanned  the  surrounding  object9,  and  re- 
traced hie  steps.  He  reported  his  discovery  to  his 
Colonel,  who  immediately  ordered  a  small  detach- 
ment, consisting  ofa  Lieutenant  and  seven  or  eight 
privatss,  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  cabin,  and  bring 
its  inmate  inte  the  camp.  "Old  Greybeard  has  cho- 
sen a  singular  location  for  his  palace,"  said  the  Liea- 
tenant — a  man  who  was  loathed  alike  by  his  equals 
and  inferiors,  over  whose  early  life  was  drawn  the 
dark  veil  of  mingled  crime  and  mystery — as  thev 
slowly  wound  their  way  up  the  craggy  height  ;— 
"  but  if  he  makes  the  least  resistance,  we  will  tum- 
ble him  and  his  air-castle  into  the  lake."'  "  I  would 
rather  take  a  loving  hug  with  some  one  else,"  repli- 
ed the  guide,  "for  he  scaled  those  rocky  battle- 
ments like  a  tiger  seeking  his  lair."  The  conversa- 
tion was  continued  until  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  hut.  Silence  was  then  commanded,  and  they 
surrounded  the  humble  abode  without  discovery  or 
molestation.  The  Lieutenant  tapped  loudly  upon 
the  closed  entrance,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  opened 
by  the  object  of  their  search.  Grief  had  stamped 
its  signet  upon  his  brow,  and  the  mildew  wing  of 
Time  had  done  ita  work  of  woe  ;  though  the  unsub- 
dued fire  of  his  e^e  formed  a  singular  contrast  with 
his  bleached  locks.  Calmly  surveying  the  armed 
group  before  hira,  with  a  look  of  defiance  and  sar- 
casm, his  eye  at  length  rested  upon  the  Lieutenant, 
— and  it  seemed  ns  if  the  silent  misery  and  sleeping 
vengeance  of  years  flashed  forih  in  thatglancc.  Tho 
withering  look  was  not  observed  by  the  officer,  and 
the  party  stood  before  the  singular  being  with  m\ni 
gled  emotions  of  curiosity  and  awe.  "May  [  in- 
quire your  reasons  for  disturbing  a  sad  and  lonely 
being,"  said  the  recluse,  "  whose  foot  is  upon  tho 
grave,  and  who  has  sought  refuge  in  this  wilderness 
from  the  deception  and  folly  ofa  world  composed  of 
knaves  and  fools 

The  Lieutenant  stammered  out  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  tho  object  of  their  visit.  A  slight  shade 
came  over  the  countenance  of  the  old  man,  when 
they  intimated  that  his  cabin  would  be  searched — but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He  requested  permission 
to  finish  his  eoarse  repast,  before  they  disturbed  his 
apartment,  which  was  granted.  On  being  question- 
ed as  to  the  cause  of  his  seclusion,  he  replied  with 
bitter  rrifelancholy  :  "  Ask  yon  lone  and  lightning 
scathed  oak,  baring  its  branches  and  barkless  trunk 
to  the  fearful  sweep  of  tho  tempest,  for  the  cause  of 
its  desolation — ask  the  wave,  that  wanders  from  a 
far  sea,  and  is  daslied  upon  the  eternal  shore,  why  it 
rushes  to  destruction  :  but  ask  not  the  agonized  spi- 
rit to  unroll  the  scroll  of  the  past,  and  trace  the  burn- 
ing characters  which  mar  its  pages  -. — ask  not  tha 
soul  of  wretchedness  to  send  the  thoughts  over  tho 
booming  sea  of  memory  into  the  shadowy  regions  of 
misery.  It  is  enough  to  knovv  that  1  was  happy,  and 
am  miserable.  I  once  looked  abroad  upon  the  sun- 
ny prospects  before  me,  and  mistook  the  gossamer- 
webbed  hopes  of  youthful  imagination  for  sober  re- 
alities ;  and  considered  tf}e  great  mass  of  mankind 
honest  and  virtuous  : — but  time  dispelled  the  illu- 
sive aspirations  of  youth,  and  experience  has  taught 
me  to  trust  a  viper  that  stings  the  bosom  whv:Il 
warmed  him,  sooner  than  place  confidence  in  man, 
any  farther  than  his  interest  is  concerned.  1  for- 
merly resided  in  Boston,  affluent  and  happy.  My 
family  was  small,  consisting  ofa  wife  and  a  lovely 
daughter.  The  latter  was  ruined  by  a  fiend  in  hui 
man  shape — a  British  Lieutenant ;  [here  the  officer 
hid  his  burning  brow,  and  appeared  lost  ir;  abstrac- 
tion ;  but  the  old  man  appeared  not  to  notice  his, 
confusion,  and  proceeded  :]  the  former  died  of  a  bror 
ken  heart ;  my  property  ivas  reft  from  me  by  tho 
treachery  of  a  false  friend  ;  and  1  became  a  free  den- 
izen of  the  wilderness.  Retribution  has  in  part  done 
its  work.  The  villain  who  grasped  my  property  ha^ 
ended  his  career  on  the  gallows;  thoug'h  the  rep- 
tile who  blasted  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  that  ever 
bloomed  out  of  Eden,  still  walks  forth  in  the  open 
light  of  day.  Soon — very  soon — however,  will  he 
receive  the  meed  of  vengeance.    But  the  sands  of 
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Till/  glass  ;irc  few — Time  will  soon  be  changed  for 
the  dial-platc  of  Eternity." 

Tlie  melancholy  voice  of  the  old  man  ceased,  and 
thev  proceeded  to  searcli  the  apartment":  while  he 
threw  open  a  door  not  before  discovered  by  them, 
OB  that  side  of  the  cabin  facing  the  lake.  It  was  a 
dizzy  distance  from  this  door  to  the  blue  water  be- 
neath— but  the  old  man  looked  down  with  unquiv- 
cring  limbs  and  a  steady  eye.  Unsuccessfully  rum- 
maging every  part  of  the  hut,  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  secret  papers  or  money,  he  was  ordered 
to  accompany  the  soldiers  to  head-quarters.  Mak- 
ing a  feint  to  move  towards  the  door,  he  suddenly 
grappled  the  Lieutenant,  and  exclaiming — "Wretch! 
niy  daughter  shall  now  be  avenged  1"  with  a  pow- 
erful eftbrl  precipitated  himsc-lt  and  his  opponent  in- 
to the  lake.  A  dead  shriek — a  heavy  splash— and  a 
few  bubbles  rose  over  their  watery  grave. 


SALEM  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL   28,  1830. 

The  Ladies  of  Hartford  have  recently  held  a  Fair 
for  the  sale  of  Fancy  Articles,  for  the  benefjt  of  des- 
titute Orpljans.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  700 
dollars. 

Thfe  Ladies  of  Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorches- 
ter, have  completed  thoir  collections  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Society,  and  have  trans- 
mitted a  very  liberal  sum  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association. 


FOR  THE  MISCELLANt. 

The  public  mind,  in  many  places,  is  awakening  to 
the  prevalent  custom  of  wearing  extravagant  mourn- 
ing apparel,  on  the  death  of  friends.  I  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  remarks  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Miscellany,  copied  from  a  Norwich 
paper.  I  think  the  reasons  which  are  there  urged 
are  unanswerable — and  there  are  many  more  of 
squal  weight  which  might  be  adduced.  In  this 
town,  although  some  individuals  have  dared  to  be 
singular,  and  withstand  the  tyrant  fashion,  the  praC' 
tice  still  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  evils.  The  writer  above  referred 
to,  spoke  of  the  "  little  sums  which  had  been 
lavcd  by  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  melting  away 
by  the  purchase  of  crape,  &c."  This  is  one  great 
evil — but  there  is  another  which  I  will  mention. — 
When  a  poor  family  is  thrown  into  these  afflictive 
circumstances,  heavy  debts  are  very  pflen  incurred, 
to  finable  them  to  appear  as  mourners,  which  they 
are  never  able  to  pay,  and  the  loss  must  fall  on  the 
shop-keeper,  who,  in  such  circumstances,  will  hard- 
ly refuse  to  furnish  the  articlos  wanted  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  large  proportion  of  the  bad  debts  made  by 
some  of  our  shop-keepers,  1  know  to  be  from  this 
cause.  So  long  as  the  rich  and  middling  classes 
set  the  example  of  wearing  expensive  mourning,  so 
long  will  the  poorer  classes  imitate  them.  It  there- 
fore depends  upon  those  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
in  the  practice,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  extravagant 
cu&tom  ;  it  is  in  their  power  to  render  it  unfashiona- 
ble— and  then  the  work  is  done.  1  should  be  grati- 
fied to  have  this  subject  brought  before  the  public  in 
tliig  quarter  ;  and  I  hope  that  some  able  writers  will 
eall  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  it,  in  all  our  pub- 
Jjc  papers.  Y. 


THE  LOVE  OF  BROTHERS. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  soldier  belonging 
to  a  marching  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  the 
city  of  VVorcester,  was  taken  up  for  desertion,  and 
being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was  sentenced  to 
be  shot.  The  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  being 
at  the  time  in  London,  the  command  of  the  regiment 
descended  in  course  to  the  Major,  a  most  cruel  and 
inhuman  man.  The  day  on  which  the  deserter  was 
to  be  executed  being  arrived,  the  regiment,  as  is 
usual  on  these  occasions,  was  drawn  out  to  see  the 
execution. 

It  is  the  custom  on  these  occasions,  for  the  several 
corporals  to  cast  lots  for  this  disagreeable  office  ;  and 
when  every  one  expected  to  see  the  lots  cast  as  usu- 
al, they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  major  liad 
given  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  die  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  brother,  who  was  only  a  private 
man  in  the  same  company,  and  who,  when  the  cruel 
order  arrived,  was  taking  his  leave  of  his  unhappy 
brother,  and  witli  fast  flowing  tears,  that  expressed 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  was  hanging  for  the  last 
time  about  his  neck. 

On  his  knees  did  the  poor  fellow  beg  that  he  miglit 
not  have  a  hand  in  his  brother's  death — and  the  poor 
prisoner,  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  petitions  to 
Heaven,  begged  to  die  by  any  hands  but  those  of  a 
brother.  Tlie  unrelenting  officer,  however,  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  revoke  his  cruel 
sentence,  though  entreated  by  every  inferior  officer 
in  the  regiment — but  on  the  contrary, he  swore,  that 
ho,  and  he  only,  should  be  the  executioner,  if  it  was 
only  for  example's  sake,  and  to  make  justice  appear 
more  terrible.  When  much  lime  had  been  wasted 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  soften  the  rigor  of  this  in- 
human sentence,  the  prisoner  prepared  to  die,  and 
the  brother  to  be  the  executioner. 

The  Major,  strict  to  the  maxims  of  cruelty,  stands 
close  by  to  see  that  the  piece  is  well  loaded,  which 
being  done,  he  directs  that  the  third  motion  of  his 
cane  shall  be  the  signal  to  fire.  Accordingly  at  the 
third  motion,  the  major  (instead  of  the  prisoner) 
received  the  bullet  through  his  own  head,  and  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  man  had  no  sooner  discharged  his  piece,  than 
throwing  it  on  the  ground,  he  exclaimed,  "  He  that 
will  give  no  mercy,  no  mercy  let  him  receive.  Now 
I  submit !  1  had  rather  die  this  hour  for  that  man's 
death,  than  live  an  hundred  years  and  take  away  the 
life  of  my  brother  !"  No  person  seemed  to  be  sorry 
for  this  unexpected  piece  of  justice  on  the  inhuman 
major,  and  the  man  being  ordered  into  custody,  ma- 
ny gentlemen  present,  who  had  been  witnesses  of 
the  whole  affair,  joined  to  entreat  the  ofiicers  to  de- 
fer the  execution  of  the  other  brother  till  theQueen's 
pleasure  shouW  be  known. 

The  request  being  complied  with,  the  city  cham- 
ber, that  very  night,  drew  up  a  feeling  and  pathetic 
address  to  her  Majesty,  setting  forth  the  unparal- 
leled cruelty  of  the  deceased  officer,  and  humbly  en- 
treated her  Majesty's  pardon  for  both  the  brothers. 

The  brothers  were  pardoned,  and  discharged  from 
the  army. — Sailors'  Magazine. 


Hkartless  Deception. — The  following  painful 
occurrence  took  place  a  few  days  ago  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  :    Mr.  having  pledged  his  love 

and  faith  to  a  young  lady  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
received  in  retcrn  her  affectionate  attachment.  In 
the  course  of  business  he  was  called  to  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  the  lovers  parted  with  mutual  assurances 
of  unalterable  attachment.  Three  weeks  passed  a- 
way,  during  which  the  faithful  fair  one  received 
from  her  beloved— one  epistle  I  Meantime  he  wrote 
often  to  his  parents,  always  desiring  to  be  remem- 
bered in  terms  of  warm  attachment  to  Miss  . 

After  an  interval  of  two  months,  the  day  was  fixed 
for  his  return  ;  and  the  confiding  damsel,  laying  a- 
side  the  formality  of  affectation,  anxiously  hastened 
to  welcome  her  lover,  on  the  arrival  of  the  coach. 
The  vehicle  stopped — the  quondam  suitor  alighted  ; 
)iis  hand  was  hastily  grasped  by  the  maiden  to  whom 
his  troth  had  been  plighted— but  he  instantly  with- 
drew it,  and  immediately  handed  out  a  lady,  whom 


ho  introduced  to  the  wondering  damsel  as  "  a  lady 

from  the  Indies — Mis.  "   "  Oh,  Henry.  "  said 

the  disappointed  female,  "what  have  you  dona.'" 
"  Married  a  lady  with  a  fortune  !"  was  the  laconic 
reply  of  the  inconstant  youth  ;  and  while  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  walked  in  one  direction,  Miss   

proceeded  in  another,  to  a  neighboring  haberdash- 
er's, where  she  puichased  a  black  crape  head  dress, 
to  wear  in  token  of  the  insincerity  of  her  lover,  and 
her  own  defiance  of  his  heartless  conduct. 

Sheffield  hi.", 
HINDOO  SUPERSTITION. 
The  Hindoo  sacred  books  declare,  that  the  sight, 
the  name,  or  the  touch  of  the  Ganges,  takes  away 
all  sill,  hovvever  heinous — that  thinking  of  the 
Ganges,  when  at  a  distance,  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  taint  of  sin — but  the  bathing  in  the  Ganges  has 
blessings  in  it,  which  no  imagination  can  conceive. 
In  one  of  these  Books  it  is  said — "  He  who  thinks 
on  Ganga,  though  he  may  be,  800  miles  distant  at 
the  time  from  the  river,  is  delivered  from  all  sin, 
and  is  entitled  to  heaven.  At  the  hour  of  death,  if 
a  person  think  on  Ganga,  he  will  obtain  a  place  iu 
the  heaven  of  Siva.  If  a  person,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Shaster,  be  going  to  bathe  in  the 
Ganga,  and  die  on  the  road,  he  shall  obtain  the 
same  benefit  as  though  he  had  actually  bathed. — 
There  are  three  millions  five  hundred  holy  places 
belonging  to  the  Ganga — the  person  who  looks  at 
Ganga,  or  bathes  in  this  riv.er,  will  obtain  all  the 
fruit  which  arises  from  visiting  all  these  three  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  holy  places.  By  batli- 
ing  in  Ganga,  accompanied  with  prayer,  a  person 
will  remove  at  once  the  sins  of  thousands  of  births." 


Why  is  wit  tempered  with  politeness,  like  four 
letters  in  the  alphabet — the  first  deep  in  thought,  the 
second  advancing  to  meet  you,  the  third  holding  a 
flaming  torch,  and  the  fourth  singing  psalms  ? 

A-musing,  B-coming,  D-iig!iting,  N-chanting. 


Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Newburyport,  has  requeste<? 
a  dismission  from  his  church  and  people,  which  hkw 
been  granted.  Rev.  Allen  Putnam,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Theological  School,  [a  native  of  Danvers] 
lias  been  invited  to  supply  his  place. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  Mr.  Alonzo  Noble,  of  Stonehain,  to  Miss 
Sally  Gavctt,  of  Salem. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazcr,  Mr. 
Penn  TJ^.vnsend,  juu.  to  Miss  Eliiabeth  S.  C.  Kim- 
ball. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr  Andrew  S.  Waters,  to 
Miss  Aveline  Very,  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Very. 

In  Beverly,  by  Rev  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Goo.  Floyd, 
to  Miss  Abigail  Masury. 

At  Boxford.by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Charles  Per- 
ley,  to  Miss  Esther  A.  Gould. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Saturday  night,  Sarah  Caro- 
line Chaplin  Conway,  aged  5  years,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Chaplin  (/onway,  of  Baltimore — an  interest- 
ing and  intelligent  cliild. 

John  Henry,  son  of  Mr.  John  Boston,  aged  13  mo. 

At  Beverly,  on  Friday,  suddenly,  Mrs  Eunice 
Stickiiey,  wife  of  Mr  Bonja.  Stickney,  aged  34. 

In  Gloucester,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Allen,  aged  20— 
Mr  Charles  Parsons,  aged  2G. 

In  Essex,  Mrs  Mary  Ross,  wife  of  Timothy  R.  a- 
gcd  60;  Eliza,  wife  of  J.  Low,  aged  50. 

At  Lower  Providoncrt,  Penn.  Rev.  William^Straw- 
bridge,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  there,  in  the 
74th°year  of  hisage. — Mr  S.  wat  a  native  of  Eng- 
land:— and  formerly  resided  at  Marblehead,  in  thi» 
county. 

In  Canaan,  Con.  William  Parsons,  M.  D. — son  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D.  of  Amherst— a- 
ged  27. 

At  sea,  in  August  last,  on  board  ship  Zephyr,  of 
Salem,  Cornelius  Thompson,  of  Marblehead,  ag.  21 
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FOF^TBY. 


New  Music. — A  sheet  of  pretty  music,  entitled 
'•  O  !  do  not  chide  my  lingering  stay,"  has  lately 
been  published  in  New  York;  the  words  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  PoMEROY,  a  young  gentleman  of  sprightly  imagi- 
nation and  poetic  fancy,  whose  effusions  under  dif- 
ferent signatures,  have  often  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. The  words  of  the  sorig  follow  : 
O!  DO  NOT  CHIDE  MY  LINGERING  STAY. 
O  do  not  chide  my  lingering  stay, 

While  gloom  hangs  o'er  the  lawn,  love; 
Love  lights  the  night  with  such  bright  ray, 
Night  seeni^  I  own,  just  link'd  with  day, 
JJut  still  'tis  scarcely  morn,  love, 
But  still  'lis  scarcely  morn,  love. 

O  do  not  chide  the  heart's  fix'd  tone, 

While  darkness  shrouds  yon  tree,  love  ; 
Time's  winged  flight  is  swift,  I  own, 
But  sparkling  moonbeams  still  are  thrown 
Across  the  leaping  sea,  love  ; 
Across  «&c. 

O  '.  do  not  chide,  while  night  empow'rs 
Bright  stars,  sweet  dew  to  light,  love  , 
Time's  foot,  1  own,  falls  light  on  hours, 
When  Love  his  pathway  strews  with  flow'rs, 
But  still — O,  still  'tis  night,  love  ; 
But,  &c. 

Nay  !  do  not  chide  ! — I  am  away  : 

Yet  look  ! — 'tis  scarcely  light,  love  ; 
The  tell-tale  lattice  still  doth  say 
A  sunbeam  ! — What — so  soon  broad  day  ? 
I'll  come  again  to-night,  love  ; 
I'll  come,  &.C. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

[Translated  from  the  Frcnclu] 
Oh  !  come  to  my  garden  of  flowers. 

If  ye  wish  for  a  nosegay  so  fair — 
I've  form'd  them  in  fanciful  bowers, 

And  nurs'd  them  with  tenderest  care. 

From  the  richest  e.Kolic,  1  cherish 

The  wild  flower  so  humble  and  sweet ; 

Oh  !  come  (hen, and  see  how  they  flourish, 
Where  pride  and  simplicity  meet. 

Ye  Beavx — 1  have  plenty  of  Bells, 
And  some  most  deliglitfuUy  blue  !* 

I  have  Tvlij)s,  whose  beauty  excels 
The  rainbow's  celestial  hue. 

The  Marigold  thrives  for  the  jealous — 
For  the  studious,  the  Pansy\  shall  blow. 

And  for  those  who  in  friendship  are  zealous, 
1  have  Evergreen  wreaths  lo  bestow. 

The  Poppy  I'll  give  to  the  stupid — 

The  Cypress  to  those  in  despair  ; 
The  Rose  to  the  votaries  of  Cupid, 

And  to  husbands  the  Prickly  Pear  .' 

For  the  brow  of  the  love-lorn  maid, 
I've  a  chaplet  of  powerful  charm  ; 

'Tis  the  Heart's-Ease,  that  grows  in  the  siiade, 
An^  Thyme,  intermingled  with  Balm. 

To  liim,  who  explores  the  lone  dale. 

For  some  sweet  little  wood-nymph  to  love, 

The  Lilly  that  hides  in  the  vale, 
Will  surely  acceptable  prove. 


To  flatterers,  the  Sun-flower  may  turn  — 
While  Prudes  on  the  wrong  side  of  twenty, 

From  the  Ice-Plmil  a  lesson  may  learn, 
When  lovers  no  longer  are  plenty. 

The  soldier,  so  sudden  in  quarrel, 
The  Tuuch-me-jiol  freely  maj-  have — 

But  the  proud  and  glorious  LazireZ 

Shall  bloom  for  the  wise  and  the  brave. 

The  miser  the  Gold-hutlon  chooses; 

On  genius  I  seldom  bestow  it — 
But  as  I'm  a  friend  to  the  Muses, 

I've  Bays  ^ui  the  blow  of  the  Poets. 

In  the  shade  of  the  silent  grove. 

For  the  patrons  and  friends  of  Rousseau, 

I've  planted  a  shrub  that  they  love — 
The  classic  Pervinca\  shall  grow. 

With  care  have  1  fondly  selected 

The  Rose  that  blooms  sweet  thro'  the  year, 

For  the  one  whom  my  heart  has  elected, 
No  thorn  on  its  stalk  shall  appear. 

*The  Poet  probably  meant  "les  has  bleus" — (blue  stocking,) 

■fTanay — Pensee — (thought.) 

JA  dower  found  only  in  solitary  places. 


MOKNING. 

BY  LUCKETIA  MAKIA  DAVIDSON. 

1  come  in  the  breath  of  the  vvaken'd  breeze, 
I  kiss  the  flowers,  and  1  bend  the  trees — ■ 
And  1  shake  the  dew  which  hath  fallen  by  night, 
From  its  throne  on  the  lily's  pure  bosom  of  white. 
A  wake  thee,  when  bright  from  my  couch  in  the  sky, 
I  beam  o'er  the  mountains  and  come  from  on  high  ; 
When  my  gay  puiple  banneis  are  waving  alar — 
Wlien  my  herald,  gray  dawn,  hath  extinguished  each 
star — 

When  I  smile  on  the  woodlands,  and  bend  o'er  the 
lake. 

Then  awake  thee,  O  !  maiden,  I  bid  thee  awake. 
Thou  may'st  slumber  when  all  the  wide  arches  of 
heaven 

Glitter  bright  with  the  beautiful  fires  of  even  ; 
When  the  moon  walks  in  glory,  and  looks  from  on 
high. 

O'er  the  clouds  floating  far  through  the  azure  sky. 
Drifting  onward — the  beautiful  vessels  of  heaven, 
To  their  far  away  harbor,  all  silently  driven, 
Bearing  on  in  their  bosoms  the  children  of  light. 
Who  have  fled  from  this  dark  world  of  sorrow  and 
night; 

When  the  lake  lies  in  calmness  and  darkness,  save 
where 

The  bright  ripple  curls,  'neaththe  anile  of  a  star; 

When  all  is  in  silence  and  solitude  here. 

Then,  sleep,  maiden,  sleep,  without  sorrow  or  fear; 

But  when  1  steal  silently  over  the  lake, 

Awake  thee,  then,  maiden,  awake  !  Oh  awake  ! 


THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  wakes 
Visions  of  joys  that  cannot  last ; 

This  is  the  hour  when  fancy  takes 
A  survey  of  the  past. 

She  brings  before  the  pensive  mind. 
The  hallow'd  scenes  of  other  years; 

And  friends,  who  long  have  been  consign'd 
To  silence  and  to  tears. 

Then  all  by  chance  or  fate  removed. 
Like  spirits  crowd  upon  the  eye  ; 

The  few  we  liked — the  one  we  lov'd — 
And  the  whole  heart  is  memory. 

And  life  is  like  this  fading  hour. 
Its  beauty  dying  while  we  gaze 


Yet  as  the  shadows  round  us  lower, 

Heaven  pours  above  the  brighter  blaze. 

When  morning  sheds  its  gorgeous  dye. 
Our  hope — our  heart  to  earth  is  given  ; 

But  dark  and  lonely  is  the  eye, 

That  \urns  not  at  its  eve  tc  Heaven. 

rNTERCOURSE~OF  THE  SEXES^ 
What  makes  these  men,  who  associate  habitually 
with  women,  superior  toothers  ?  VVhat  makes  that 
woman,  who  IS  accustomed  to,  and  at  ease  in  the 
company  of  men,  superior  to  her  sex  in  general.' 
Why  are  women  of  France  so  universally  admired 
and  loved,  for  their  colloquial  powers  Solely  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  habit  of  free,  graceful  and  con- 
tinual conversation  with  the  other  sex.  Women  in 
this  way  lose  their  frivolity  ;  their  faculties  awa- 
ken ;  their  delicacies  and  peculiarities  unfold  all 
their  beauty  and  captivation  in  the  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual rivalry.  And  the  men  lose  their  pedantic, 
rude,  declamatory  or  sullen  manner.  The  coin  of 
the  understanding  and  the  heart  is  interchanged 
continually.  Thoir  asperities  are  rubbed  off,  their 
belter  materials  polished  and  brightened,  and  their 
richness  like  fine  gold,  is  wrought  into  finer  work- 
manship, by  the  fingers  of  woman,  than  it  ever  could 
by  those  of  men.  The  iron  and  steel  of  character 
,ire  hidden,  like  the  harness  and  armour  of  a  giant, 
in  studs  and  knobs  of  gold  and  piccious  stone,  when 
not  wanted  in  actual  warfare. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 
It  was  observed  that  a  certain  covetous  risii  man 
never  invited  any  one  to  dine  with  him  ;  'I'll  lay  a 
wager,'  said  a  wag,  'I  get  an  invitation  from  him.' 
The  wager  being  accepted,  he  goes  the  next  day  to 
the  rich  man's  house,  about  the  time  he  was  known 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  tells  the  servant  that  he 
must  speak  with  his  master  immediately,  for  that  he 
coula  save  him  a  thousand  pounds.  'Sir,'  said  the 
servant  to  his  master,  "here  is  a  man  in  a  great  hur- 
ry to  speak  with  you,  who  says  he  can  save  you  a 
thousand  pounds."  Outcomes  the  master,  "What 
is  that  you  say,  sir,  that  you  can  save  me  a  thousand 
pound.s?"  'Yes,  sir,  1  can — but  I  see  that  you  are 
at  dinner,  I  will  go  myself  and  dine,  and  call  again.' 
'O  pray  sir,  come  in  and  dine  with  me.'  Sir,  I  shall 
be  troublesome.  'Not  at  all.'  The  invitation  was 
accepted.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  and  the  fam- 
ily retired,  '  Well  sir,' said  the  man  of  the  house, 
'now  lo  our  business.  Pray  let  me  know  how  I  am 
to  save  this  thousand  pounds.''  'Why, sir,'  said  the 
other,  '1  hear  you  have  a  daughter  to  dispose  of  in 
marriage.'  'I  have.'  'And  that  you  intend  to  por- 
tion her  with  ton  thousand  pounds.'  'I  do  so.' — 
'Why,  then,  sir,  let  me  have  her,  and  I  will  take  her 
with  nine  thousand.'  The  master  of  the  house  rose 
in  a  passion  and  turned  him  out  of  doors. 


Abuse. — Cato,  the  Censor,  being  scurrilously 
treated  by  a  fellow  who  led  a  licentious  and  disso- 
lute life,  "a  contest,''  said  he,  "between  me  and 
thee  is  very  unequal ;  for  thou  canst  bear  ill  lan- 
guage with  ease,  and  return  it  with  pleasure  ;  but  as 
for  my  part,  'tis  unusual  for  me  to  hear  it,  and  disn- 
greeable  to  speak  it." 


A  man  who  gives  his  childien  habits  of  truth,  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  provides  for  them  better  than 
by  giving  them  a  stock  of  money. 

Subsciiptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  bq 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register — where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact. 

0°Subscriptions  and  payments  will  be  recei  ved  at 
the  Store  of  Mr.  Amos  'Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 
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THE    FOUNDLING  MAID. 

It  was  in  Canada,and  not  far  from  those  mighty 
(''alls  which  ate  justly  ranked  among  the  most  won- 
derful works  of  the  Greatioti,  that  the  humhle  tav- 
ern of  John  Copeland,  (Major  John,  as  some,  heaven 
knows  wliy,  entitled  him)  displayed  a  sign  of  the 
Rosy -god  astride  his  barrel,  and  giving  notice,  that 
there  accommodations  for  "man  and  horse"  could  be 
afTorded.  Being  the  only  public  house  in  that  vici- 
nity, Major  John  tlirove  tolerably  well,  for  even  in 
those  days,  when  the  conveniences  of  travelling  that 
we  enjoy,  were  unknown,  many  Were  the  travellers 
led  that  way,  in  order  to  see  one  of  the  mostsublinio 
works  of  Nature,  and  who  always  gave  the  host  of 
Bacchus  Inn  their  patronage. 

It  was  oil  a  pretty  stormy  night  on  the  THh  of  No- 
vember, that  Major  John  and  his  Wife  Sa'ly,  (for  1 
had  forgotten  to  premise  that  John  was  no  Benedict) 
were  disturbed  from  their  rest  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
their  door.  "  Arouse  thee  man,  (cried  the  Dame) 
hear  you  not  what  a  clamour  some  one  is  making 
for  admittance  ?  a  pretty  host  art  thou,  forsooth, 
who  would  keep  a  customer  tarrying  without  on  a 
night  like  this — up,  1  say,  and  speed  to  your  duty. 
Major  John  '."  As  a  dutiful  husband  should,  mine 
host  of  the  Bocchus  obeyed,  and  opening  the  door, 
discovered  an  Indian,  who  seemed  to  wrap  his  bear- 
skin mantle  with  much  care  about  something  which 
he  boro  in  his  arms.  Upon  finding  that  his  guest 
was  of  a  different  character  than  what  he  hoped  for, 
John  would  in  al!  probability  have  closed  his  door  ; 
but  the  Indian,  without  speaking,  pushed  him  a- 
side,  and  entered  the  hall,  which  was  dej  ominated 
"  The  Traveller  s  Rest."  seated  himself  before  the 
cheerful  fire,  which  night  and  day  was  kept  blazing 
in  the  extensive  hearth.  "  You  are  familiar  and  un- 
ceremonious, I  find,"  said  the  landlord.  "  I  know 
it,  white  man, and  it  is  my  duty,"  replied  the  Indian, 
"to  be  so  at  this  moment ;  and  unfolding  the  mantle, 
"tfisplayed  to  llie  view  of  llie  astonished  Major,  a 
white  female  infant.  "  Save  us,  man,"  cried  John, 
»'  and  where  got  you  that  babe  "  Ask  mo  no 
questions  now,"  r3lurned  Niagara,  for  by  that  name 
we  will  call  the  Indian;  "  but  haste,  and  get  some- 
thing wherewith  to  feed  the  child,  and  send  your 
woman  to  attend  it,  for  I  know  nothing  of  these 
matters."  It  was  not  long  before  the  wife  of  John 
made  her  appearance,  and  taking  the  child  from  the 
Indian,  seated  her.»elf  before  the  fire,  and  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  the  little  stranger's  appetite;  while 
John,  having  drawn  a  pot  of  ale  for  the  red  man, 
and  another  for  himself,  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the 
fire,  and  with  his  wife,  was  all  attention,  to  hear  how 
Niagara  became  possessed  of  a  white  infant.  "They 
say,"  commeilced  the  narrator,  "  that  to  the  red  man 
only  ferocity  and  cruelty  belong,  and  that  humanity 
and  charity  can  exist  only  in  the  breast  of  the  whi".e 
man.  But  it  is  a  lie  ;  the  Great  Spirit,  when  ho 
«reated  our  race,  and  gave  to  them  the  color  which 
distinguishes  them  from  others  of  his  creatures,  be- 
stowed upon  them  hearts  capable  of  feeling  for  the 
unh>ippy,and  susceptible  of  all  the  gentle  feelings  of 
love  and  charity.  I  was  journeying  from  the  south 
towards  ipy  wigwam,  which  is  in  the  valley  that  lies 
near  the  great  Falls,  wiien  1  heard  what  I  fancied 
were  the  lamentations  of  distress — it  was  very  dark, 
for  there  was  neither  moon  nor  star  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  from  which  the  snow  fell  thicker 
and  faster  than  it  even  does  now — I  paused  to  listen. 
Hearing  the  cry  again,  I  proceeded  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  sound  came,  and  founa  the  infant 
which  now  lies  on  the  wc'man's  bosom  ;  beside  it 
lay  a  female,  who  1  suppose  was  the  mother  of  the 
child,  but  the  poor  creature  had  perished  in  the 
storm,  and  she  was  cold  in  death.     This  little  girl 


also  would  have  perished,  but  I  took  her  in  my  arms, 
and  the  bear-skin  kept  her  warm.  White  man," 
and  as  he  spoke  he  rose  from  his  seat,  "  Niagara  has 
not  shed  one  tear  since  the  night  when  his  only  son 
was  murdered  by  an  Indian,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  until  he  four.-'  this  little  helpless  child 
exposed  to  the  tempest,  and  alone  in  the  world. — 
Niagara  considers  it  as  his  own  ;  he  adopts  it  as  his 
daughter — it  shall  be  the  comfort  of  his  existence — 
he  lives  retired  even  fiom  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
his  wife  has  long  since  sought  the  land  of  spirits. — 
Man  and  woman,  if  your  hearts  are  not  as  cold  and 
as  hard  as  the  rocks,  over  which  the  waters,  whose 
roar  you  may  now  hear  louder  than  th?  storm,  roll 
with  impetuous  foice,  you  will  take  and  cherish  this 
little  foundling  until  four  winters  and  four  summers 
have  passed  away  ;  I  will  see  her  daily,  and  the  old 
Indian  will  be  as  a  father  unto  her."  The  feeling 
Major  and  his  wife  readily  promised  to  do  what  Ni- 
agara had  so  emphatically  requested,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rose,  the  Indian  kissed  his  adopte<i  child, 
and  departed. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  time  that  intervened 
between  the  above  night  and  little  Maria's  [for  so 
she  had  been  called]  attaining  the  age  of  four  years, 
we  bring  our  readers  to  that  period.  The  rosy  little 
girl  ran  joyfully  to  meet  her  father,  [for  so  she  had 
been  taught  to  consider  Niagara]  as  she  espied  hiin 
coming  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Copelands. — 
The  good  woman  knew  that  the  Indian  had  come  to 
take  the  child,  who  was  as  dear  to  her  as  though  it 
had  been  her  own,  and  she  wept  bitterly  ;  even  John 
shed  a  tear  in  parting  with  her.  "  She  shall  be  taught 
to  remember  you  with  love,"  said  Niagara,  "  and 
while  she  kneels  in  prayers  of  thanks  to  the  Great 
Spirit  who  preserved  her,  she  shall  implore  blessings 
for  the  kind  beings  who  cherisi.eJ  ner  in  her  infan- 
cy." Niagara,  and  his  little  charge,  soon  arrived  at 
the  valley  in  which  his  humble  cot  was  situated.  It 
was  a  wild,  yet  beautiful  spot.  Time  has  so  altered 
things,  that  no  vestige  of  the  Falls  Valley  remains  ; 
yet  such  a  place  was  once  in  existence,  and  it  may 
perhaps  still  live  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Educated  without  sophistry,  taught  to  adore,  in 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  the  Great  Author  of  All, 
our  heroine  grew  up  in  virtue  as  she  did  in  beauty. 
Like  the  floweret,  which,  attaining  its  bloom  in  full 
perfection,  repays  the  gardener  for  the  care  and  la- 
bour he  has  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  so  did  the 
affection  of  Maria  repay  the  old  Chief  for  the  anxiety 
and  watchfulness  with  which  he  had  reared  the  beau- 
tiful creature,  now  the  darling  and  support  of  his 
age.  With  the  fleetness  of  the  mountain  fawn,  she 
would  leap  over  hill  and  dale,  and  she  would  climb 
every  eminence,  where  she  loved  to  behold  the  orb 
of  day  rise  to  illumine  the  world  and  to  cheer  man- 
kind ;  or  see  him  decline  to  the  western  sky,  warn- 
ing creatures  that  the  hour  of  rest  was  near.  Thus 
passed  the  morning  of  Maria's  life  ;  sorrow  had  not 
"  her  young  days  clouded,"  and  her  heart,  in  the 
buoy ance  of  youthful  innocence  and  joy,  was  the 
seat  of  every  gentle  feeling  that  could  ornament  and 
dignify  the  human  character.  It  is  not  in  the  course 
of  nature,  that  the  life-barque  of  any  mortal  should 
sail  over  the  sea  of  existence,  however,  without 
some  storms  to  shatter  it  ;  even  when  the  suiface  is 
calm  and  bright,  too  often  some  rock  will  be  conceal- 
ed, whereon  it  may  be  thrown  and  destroyed. 

In  the  same  valley  where  the  young  Maria  rc»ided 
so  happily  with  her  Indian  father,  dwelt  a  youth, 
whose  beautiful  form  and  manly  heart  endeared  him 
to  old  Niagara,  and  equally  so  to  Maria.  They  loved 
each  other,  not  with  that  romantic  fervency  of  which 
we  so  often  hear,  but  never  behold  existing,  but  with 
that  steady  fondness,  that  unsullied  punty,  which 


no  change  of  fortune  can  vary  or  decrease.  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  approving  smiles  of  the  old  chief,  it 
was  settled  that  Arthur  Evans  should  wed  Maria, 
the  wild  yet  loveliest  flower  that  ever  blossomed  in 
the  Valley.    Every  one  rejoiced  in  her  anticipated 
felicity  ;  all  hastened  to  give  her  joy,  and  prospects 
of  a  happier  bridal  never  elated  the  human  soul,  than 
did  the  approaching  union  of  Arthur  and  Maria  pro- 
mise.   The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Valley  came  to  do  honor  to  the  bride, 
who,  in  all  the  bloom  that  17  healthy  happy  summers 
could  give,  seemed  the  spirit  of  a  better  world,  deign- 
ing to  preside  over  the  festivities  of  the  innocent. 
Even  Major  John  and  the  good  Sally,  came  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  happiness  of  the  Maid— and  the  wife 
declared,  that  "although  she  had  been  to  many  a 
wedding,  she  had  never  beheld  a  more  beautiful  brido 
giving  ftlicity  to  a  man."     Nor  ever  was  there  a 
more  beautiful  couple,  nor  a  more  interesting  sight, 
than  when  on  the  lawn  fronting  Niagara's  cot,  as  the 
moon  shed  her  silver  light  over  the  valley,  Arthur 
and  Maria  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  village  circle, 
— tottering  with  age,  and  weak  with  infirmities,  the 
venerable  and  good  Niagara  rose  from  his  verdant 
seat,  rendered  so  by  the  hands  of  the  affectionate 
Maria,  who  had  made  as  it  were  a  seat  of  all  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  heath,  for  her  adored  parent.    He  ap- 
proached his  children — not  a  sound  was  heard — aM 
seemed  impressed  with  the  interesting  solemnity  of 
the  scene.    Taking  their  hands,  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  starry  canopy  above  them,  and  for  some  min- 
utes remained  silent,  thodgh  apparently  in  deey 
prayer.    "  The  Great  Spirit,"  ho  at  length  said,  in 
a  voice  of  the  most  touching  devotion,  "sanction  the 
union  of  these  children — blees  them,  and  guard  them 
through  life.    Brothers,  witness  '.hat  they  are  now 
united  in  bonds  never  to  be  assundered,  except  by 
death.    Thus,  my  children,  do  I  bind  thee  to  eack 
other,  and  as  the  ivy  clings  around  yon  aged  oak, 
so  cling  thou  to  each  other,  as  thou,  Maria,  hast 
clung  tome."    He  then  joined  their  hands,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  two  beautiful  flowers,  tied  togeth- 
er beneath  a  twig  which  he  had  broken  ofi*  an  old 
oak.    "  These  tender  and  beautiful  flowers,  are  thoe 
my  children — the  branch  of  the  old  oak  myself. — 
Withstanding  the  tempests  of  life,  I  have  lived  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  this  moment,  even  as  this  oak 
has  bent  beneath  the  war  of  elements,  and  remained 
unbroken;  but  flowerets  like  these  have  bloomed  in 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  dew,  to  be  chilled  and 
blasted  by  the  evening  breeze.    Let  not,  however, 
these  reflections  mar  thy  present  joy,  but  teach  the» 
in  the  midst  of  it,  that  all  of  us  are  momentarily  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Best  and  Wisest — our  Father, 
the  Father  of  the  White  Man  and  the  Indian."  The 
bride  was  pressed  with  fervor  to  the  breast  of  her  lov- 
er, and  both  of  them  were  then  embraced  by  the  ven- 
erable Niagara.    Overcome  witii  fatigue  and  exer- 
tion, he  sunk  en  his  flowery  spat,  and  continuing  to 
keep  the  hands  of  Maria,  stedfastly  gazed  upon  her. 
"  My  daughter — yet  not  my  daughter,"  murmured 
he — "  Heaven  protect  and  bless  thee."    All  again 
was  silent,  his  piercing  eye  lost  its  brightness,  and 
his  fingers  became  cold  and  stiff, as  they  convulsive- 
ly grasped  the  hands  of  the  terrified  bride.  She 
shrieked  for  aid,  and  all  crowded  to  the  spot;  and, 
as  with  a  sigh,  the  spirit  of  Niagara,  released  from 
eaithly  bondage,  soared  to  regions  of  purer  and  eter- 
nal bliss.    Where  then  was  the  gaiety  of  the  bridal 
guest.''    It  had  fled  !  and  in  those  eyes  where  the 
beams  of  joy  but  a  few  minutes  previously  had  spar- 
kled, now  tears  of  sorrow  glistened. 

Maria's  grief  was  silent,  but  it  was  the  tearless 
sorrow  that  touches  the  heart  to  tho  very  core — she 
knew  that  the  guardian  of  hor  infancy  was  no  more, 
she  had  heard  from  Uis  own  lips  that  he  was  not  hex 
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father,  but  she  folt  that  he  had  been  more  than  a 
father  to  her.  Ho  was  buried;  no  stalely  pomp,  no 
show  of  grief,  were  attendant  on  the  obsequies  of 
the  old  Indian.  Beneath  the  very  oak,  under  whicli 
he  had  united  his  children,  his  grave  was  dug — there 
he  reoosos — and  the  only  monument  to  his  memory, 
was  tiio  hearts  of  his  friends,  op  which  his  virtues 
vrere  indelibly  engraved  — no  stone  marked  his  nar- 
row bod — the  old  tree  did  so,  and  yearly  was  it  strew- 
K<i  by  the  filial  hands  of  Maria  with  flowers,  such  as 
she  adorned  his  seat  with  on  lier  bridal  day. 

Time,  the  universal  physician,  co-operating  with 
the  aftectionato  attentions  of  her  husband,  healed  the 
wounds  whicli  sorrow  had  made  in  the  bosom  of  our 
horoine,  and  all  again  seemed  bright  and  happy  be- 
Ibrc  her.  At  length  the  clarion  of  war  sounded 
through  rock  and  dale  ;  tbe  colonies  of  America 
had  ling  been  nourishing  the  sparks  of  enmity  occa- 
sioned by  monarchical  oppression,  which,  bursting 
ijito  flame,  they  at  once  avowed  their  determination 
to  support,  until  the  last  life-drop,  the  inherent  rights 
not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  all  creation.  Enter- 
ing atoiice  into  all  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  Ar- 
thur determined  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  Is  true,  Maria  wept  when  she  parted 
with  hmi,  but  she  a.sked  him  not  to  slay,  for  she  had 
been  roared  in  the  love  of  justice,  and  in  the  defence 
of  its  principles  she  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  j 
foitli.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  re- 
hided  with  her  beloved  friends,  tbe  Copelands,  un- 
der whose  hospitable  roof  sho  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
whom  she  called  Niagara,  in  remembrance  of  her 
Indian  father. 

We  need  net  trace  Arthur  Evans  through  all  the 
{fangeis  and  privations  which  he  endured  in  common 
with  our  forefathers,  in  the  memorable  struggle  for 
those  blessings  and  privileges  which  Vvc  enjoy.  Suf- 
fice it,  that  he  was  distinsuished  in  many  battles, 
and  rose  to  soino  rank  in  the  army.  Soon  as  the 
contest  for  liberl}'  had  gloriously  eventuated,  he 
hastened  his  tolurn  to  tlio  wife  of  his  bosom.  On  his 
journey  homeward,  he  overtook  an  old  man  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  British  soldier — he  was  v/eak 
with  age,  and  sinking  to  the  ground,  when  Arthur 
raised  him,  and  refieshed  him  with  a  drink  from  his 
cuntocn.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Cope- 
land's  Inn,  and  ere  long  they  bclh  approached  it. 
Maria  was  at  the  door,  and  soon  espying  him,  ran, 
v.'ith  lier  infant  in  hei  arms,  to  greet  his  return,  and 
to  present  her  darling  to  the  proiul  father.  The 
stranger  gazed  upon  her  in  silence — emotion  was 
visible  in  his  features  ;  at  length  with  a  faultering 
sroice  he  exclaimed,  "In  mercy,  lovely  creature,  tell 
me  wiio  you  are  ?"  "  My  dear  wife,"  replied  Ar- 
thar, — "  let  that  for  the  present  satisfy  you." 

The  old  soldier  continued  silent  until  they  reach- 
ed the  house.  Unable  any  longer  to  withhold,  ho 
Tepcated  tho  inquiry.  "  It  may  seem  strange  toyoi-i, 
(he  added)  "but  oh,  you  cannot  judge  how  anxious 
i  am  to  know — but  1  will  acquaint  you  with  my  rca- 
Rons  for  making  this  enquiry,  and  while  you  listen, 
censure  me  mercifully.  You  behold  in  me  the  vic- 
tim of  jealousy.  1  once  possessed  aftluenco  and  rank 
if!  the  British  army — my  nam'j  is  diaries  Granville, 
and  I  was  united  to  the  loveliest  being  that  ever  a- 
dorncd  creation.  This  l.idy  who  has  so  moved  me, 
is  her  counterpart.  Heavens!  1  must  not  gaze  up- 
on thee,  lest  1  fancy  it  is  tbe  spirit  of  Emma  rising 
from  I'.er  grave,  to  upbraid  me  for  my  cruelty.  Al- 
ter oar  union,  1  was  ordered  lo  America,  wheie  Em- 
ma jjave  birth  to  a  daughter.  While  there,  a  broth- 
er officer  became  attached  to  my  wife,  and  paid  her 
more  attention  than  1  thought  warrantable,  or  neces- 
sary to  mere  politeness.  Now  listen.  Our  liltle 
girl  was  not  throe  months  old,  when  on  tho  tempes- 
tuous night  of  the  5th  of  November  I  returned  heat- 
<ii\  witli  wine,  from  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  gunpovt'der  plot  discovery,  to  my  homo;  I  re- 
jjaired  to  tha  chamber  of  my  wife,  vvhere  1  found  the 
ofiicer  of  whom  I  have  spoken  at  her  feet — she  was 
in  tears,  and  the  infant  in  hor  arms.  Enraged,  1 
.itabbed  tho  supposed  pnrainour  to  tho  heart,  and 
llirust  my  wile  and  infant  from  the  house,  on  a  night 
when  humaiiily  would  have  given  an  asylum  to  a 


shelterless  dog.  The  officer,  in  his  dying  moments, 
swore  that  my  wife  was  innocent,  that  he  had  in- 
sulted her,  and  had  followed  her  to  her  apartment, 
where  I  found  him,  not  pleading  a  licentious  pas- 
sion, but  sueing  for  forgiveness.  Too  late  did  I  re- 
pent my  cruelty.  1  fled  and  escaped  justice — twen- 
ty-three years  have  1  wandered  over  every  part  of 
the  country ,  in  the  hopes  to  hear  of  her,  or  of  my 
child,  but  in  vain.  My  fortune  was  lost  at  the  gam- 
ing table,and  I  am  a  miserable  heart-broken  wretch." 

As  he  concluded,  John  Copeland  feelingly,  though 
plainly,  thus  related  the  sequel.  "It  was  on  the 
very  night  you  have  mentioned,  that  a  female  infant 
was  brought  to  this  house  by  an  old  Indian  who  is 
now  no  more.  The  mother  had  pcfished  in  the 
snow — [a  cry  of  liorror  here  burst  from  the  unfortu- 
nate Granville] — we  took  the  infant  and  reared  her 
until  she  was  four  years  old,  when" — "She  too  died" 
cried  Granville.  "  Not  so  ;  she  lives,"  continued 
John  ;  "  she  was  taken  by  the  old  Indian,  reared 
with  tenderness,  and  married  to  one  every  Avay  wor- 
thy of  her.  Beneath  tho  garments  of  the  child  a 
miniature  was  found  ;  it  is  here."  He  then  presen- 
ted it  to  the  astonished  Granville.  "  It  is  mine  !  — 
Oh  !  God  support  me — and  my  child  "  "Sup- 
ports thee  now,"  cried  Maria,  as  the  head  of  tho 
fainting  man  rested  on  her  bosom.  "Yes,  1  have 
found  thee  at  last,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  revived  ; 
"  even  the  guilty  can  take  some  joy,  though  not  un- 
alloyed—but  Emma  perished  through  my  cruelty, 
and'from  her  virtuous  child  can  I  expect  forgive- 
hoss  ?"  "  Oh,  freely  do  1  grant  it,  my  father,"  said 
Maria,  and  may  thou  meet  with  it  above,  as  thou 
dost  now  receive  it  here."  Long  was  their  embrace, 
and  silent;  and  ere  the  evening  closed,  some  beams 
of  pleasure  lighted  on  the  penitent  father's  counten- 
ance, but  it  lasted  not— they  fled,  and  even  the  af- 
fectionate attentions  of  his  daughter  or  her  husband 
could  not  avert  the  melancholy  which  sank  him  to 
the  grave,  in  a  few  months  alter  his  residence  with 
Maria  in  her  cottage.  His  death  was  expected,  and 
therefore  the  shock  was  less  severe  to  his  daughter, 
who,  blessed  with  a  fond  husband,  and  equally  be- 
loving  and  beloved,  lived  long  and  happily.  They 
forgot  not  in  their  felicity,  their  inestimable  fiiends, 
the  Copelands  ;  but  taught  their  children  to  revere 
them.  Those  children,  educated  as  they  have  been 
in  p'ety  and  virtue,  insured  for  their  parents  those 
blessings,  which  made  their  declining  years  psss  by 
in  the  only  real  happiness  that  exists,  that  which 
arises  from  contentment,  and  virtuous  hearts. 


From  the  Bower  of  Taste. 

A  young  lady  may  e.tcel  in  speaking  French  and 
Italian;  may  repeat  a  few  passages  from  the  volume 
of  extracts  ;  play  like  a  professor,  and  sing  like  a 
syren  ;  have  her  dressing-room  decorated  with  her 
own  drawing  tables,  stands,  flower-pots,  screens  and 
cabinets  ;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Semphrooia  her- 
self, and  yet  we  shall  insist,  that  she  may  have  been 
very  badly  educated.  1  am  far  from  meaning  to  set 
no  value  whatever  on  any  or  all  of  these  qualifiia- 
tions  ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and  many  of 
tlieiii  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  a  polite  education. — 
Those  things,  in  their  measure  and  degree,  may  be 
done  ;  but  many  others  should  not  be  left  undone. — 
Many  things  are  becojniiig,  but  "  one  thing  ii  need- 
ful." Besides,  as  the  world  seems  to  be  fully  appri- 
sed of  the  value  ol  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
there  i.^  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  importance. 
But,  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  lawfully 
learn  most  of  the  fashionable  arts;  yet,  let  me  ask, 
does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  education,  to  make 
women  of  fashion,dancers,  singers,  players,  painters, 
actresses,  sculptors,  gilders,  varnishers,  engravers, 
and  embroideiers  ?  Most  men  are  commonly  des- 
tined to  some  profession,  and  their  minds  are  conse- 
quently turned  each  to  its  respective  object.  Would 
it  not  ho  strange  if  they  were  called  out  to  exercise 
their  profession,  or  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a 
little  general  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  professions 
of  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous  dc.'inite 
application  to  their  own  peculiar  calling?  The  pro- 
fession of  ladies,  to  which  the  bent  of  {heir  instruc- 


tion should  be  turned,  is  that  of  daughters,  wives, 
mothers,  and  mistresses  of  families. — They  should  be 
therefore  trained  with  a  view  to  these  several  condi- 
tions, and  be  furnished  with  ideas,  and  principles, 
and  qualifications,  and  habits,  ready  to  bo  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to  each 
of  these  respective  situations.  Though  the  arts, 
which  merely  embellish  life,  must  claim  admiration, 
when  a  man  of  sense  comes  t.o  marry,  it  is  a  compa- 
nion whom  he  wants,  and  not  an  artist.  It  is  not 
merely  a  creature  who  can  paint  and  play,  and  sing, 
and  draw,  and  dress,  and  dance  :  it  is  a  being  whocao 
comfort  and  counsel  him  ;  one  who  can  reason,  and 
reflect,  and  feel,  and  judge,  and  discourse,  and  dis- 
criminate ;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his  affair.?, 
lighten  his  cares,  soothe  bis  soriows,  purify  his  joys, 
strengthen  his  principles,  and  educate  his  children. 
Such  is  the  woman  who  is  fit  for  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  mistress  of  a  family. 


SALEM  WEDNESDAY,  MAY   12,  1830. 

The  sum  of  ^500  was  collected  by  the  Ladies  of 
Charlestown,  in  aid  of  tbe  Banker  Hill  Monument, 
including  a  handsome  donation  from  the  Ladies  of 
the  Ursuline  Community. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  following  donations :  from  the  La- 
dies of  Roxbury,  $130  17  >  Medford  63  00  ;  Water- 
town  58  00  ;  West  Cambridge  45  26. 


FOR  THE  MISCELEAKt. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  if  a  woman  be  a» 
beautiful  and  as  lovely  as  one  of  the  celesti-'il  beings 
with  whom  the  vivid  dreams  of  imagination  have 
peopled  Mahomet's  paradise,  yet  if  she  does  not 
unite  to  the  external  charms  of  her  person,  the 
reflned  accomplishments  and  sublime  sentiments  of 
a  pure  and  elegant  mind,  she  can  never  enchain  the 
heart  of  a  husband  with  those  goldsn  fetters  which 
only  death  can  sever.  A  woman  may  shine  in  me- 
chanical accomplishments,  though  a  ray  of  mental 
light  does  not  dawn  upon  her  mind  ;  she  may  paint, 
sing,  and  play  upon  musical  instruments,  and  thus^ 
gain  a  transient  triumph.  But  the  man  of  discern- 
ment feels  that  a  woman,  thus  gifted,  can  amuse  on- 
ly for  an  hour,  and  attract  some  frippery  fops,  who,, 
like  the  stupid  butterflies,  light  on  exotie  flower^y 
without  fragrance  or  perfume,  rather  than  on  the 
odoriferous  blossoms  that  yield  delicious  honey. — 
'  1  never,'  said  one  of  the  mistresses.of  a  ra^yal  prof- 
ligate of  France,  '  dreaded  tbe  rivalship  of  a  mere 
unpolished  lump  of  voluptuous  beauty ;  but  tho 
wiles  and  sorcery  of  a  sentinaenlal  Circe  cannot  be 
resisted.'  Ordinary  feaiures,  v;hen  lit  up  with  th<t 
sunbeams  of  sensibility,  generally  excite  the  same 
passions  which  lhay  express ;  and  the  winning  at- 
tiactions  of  their  smile  in.wesl  them  with  additional 
charms,  like  variegated  h'ucs  with  which  a  briUiant 
rainbow  lints  the  gloomy  clouds.  Looks,  which  do 
not  correspond  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  cannot 
be  assumed  without  labour  and  paia,  as  maskfid  af- 
fection is  easily  known.  The  artificial  aspect  is  as 
poor  a  substitute  for  the  expression  of  Bcntimsnt,  a.<* 
the  smear  of  paint  for  the  blushing  roses  of  blooming 
coinplexios. 

In  tho  winter  of  life,  when  the  gaudy  flowers  of 
personal  beauty  ate  nipped  by  tluc  '  rude  breathing;' 
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efagc — when  tho  luslre  of  the  blue  eyes  is  dim- 
med, and  the  bloom  of  rosy  cheeks  faded,  how  fall- 
en will  then  be  a  woman  who  has  no  resources  in 
the  treasury  of  the  mind  ;  she  will  remain  a  tyrant 
without  power,  a  prey  to  envy  and  remorse.  On 
the  contrary,  a  woman  of  intellectual  accomplish-  ' 
ments,  in  the  evening  of  life,  ^vill  diffuse  the  plea- 
sure of  instruction  to  her  children,  and  illuminate  by 
her  cheerful  conversation,  all  who  are  within  the  at- 
tractive sphere  of  the  society  in  which  she  moves. 

One  of  tho  most  inestimable  blessings  which  the 
bounty  of  the  creator  has  bestowed  upon  man,  is  the 
possession  of  a  virtuous,  amiable  and  educated  wo- 
raan — her  love,  one  of  '.he  highest  delights  which 
gladden  him  in  the  vale  of  suffering  ;  it  is  a  green 
basis  that  spreads  for  him  its  grassy  verdure  in  the 
desert  of  despair.  In  the  possession  of  a  lovely  sympa- 
thetic woman,  even  in  the  solitudes  of  life,  only  il- 
luminated by  her  smiles,  the  soul  is  more  gratified 
than  upon  tho  throne  of  a  monarch,  when  the  world 
honors  it  with  its  homage,  and  is  dazzled  with  the 
lustre  of  its  glory.  JUAN. 

[From  the  Blassachusetts  Journal.] 

WEALTH. 

,  In  all  things,  n?ortals  mistake  appearances  for  re- 
ality ;  and  in  nothing,  perhaps,  so  much  as  in  the 
•stimate  they  make  of  the  happiness  attendant  upon 
wealth.  Real,  grinding  poverty,  hardships  and  de- 
privation, are  doubtless  grievous  things;  but  compa- 
rative poverty,  1  hold  to  bo  a  blessing.  It  keeps  the 
faculties  awake,  it  compels  to  exertion,  healthful  a- 
like  to  the  mT.A  and  the  body,  and  it  gives  valuo  to 
those  simple  pleasures,  which  are  every  day  within 
our  reach.  It  ia  strange,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  we  are  less  happy  for  having  every  possible 
■wish  gratified.  Tho  poor  boy,  who  has  few  play- 
things, can  make  himself.a  horse,  with  a  squash,  and 
four  sticks  for  supporters,  and  is  happier  astride  it 
than  the  king  upon  his  throne  ;  while  the  spoiled 
child  grows  weary  of  his  beautiful  rocking  horse,  and 
because  human  nature  must  crave,  and  he  has  no- 
tliing  else  to  desire,  he  will  cry  for  a  star  to  put  in 
bis  pocket. 

The  same  thing  on  a  larger  scale  is  troe  of  men. 
"The  more  a  man  has,  the  more  he  wants,"  is  a  plain 
eommon  proverb,  but  full  of  truth.  A  man  with  a 
million,  has  usually  more  unsatisfied  de.<:ires,  than  he 
who  possesses  but  five  thousand  ;  and  the  only  way 
truly  to  estimate  happiness,  is  by  the  number  of  un- 
gtatified  wants,  whether  those  wants  are  whimsical, 
or  otherwise.  A  nch  man,  with  his  house  full  of 
oictures,  often  frets  himself^more  because  ho  cannot 
posses*  soma  particular  one,  than  his  poorer  neigh- 
bour does  because  his  coat  is  threadbare,  and  he  can- 
not afford  to  buy  a  new  one.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  all  nonsense  for  a  man  to  be  unhappy,  be- 
cause ha  cannot  obtain  a  picture — to  you  it  may 
seem  bo  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  you  cannot  make  it 
seem  so  to  him.  A  man  still  poorer  than  he  with 
tlie  rusty  coat,  might  wonder  that  a  new  one  could 
be  wanted.  It  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  standard 
of  rationality  with  TKgaid  to  human  wishes;  food, 
water,  and  furs,  are  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary; 
yet  no  civilized  being  could  be  happy  merely  with 
these  ;  what  would  be  entirely  worthless  to  one  man, 
has  been  rendered  entirely  indispensable  to  another 
by  education  and  early  habits. 

The  amount  of  it  is,  that  society  is  •'ull  of  artficial 
wants  ;  that  these  wants  inciease  by  gratification  ; 
and  that  he  who  has  the  fewest  of  them  has  the  best 
chance  of  happiness. 

But  says  one,  "I  cars  little  about  great  wealth 
myself,  1  merely  covet  it  for  my  children."  Here 
appearances  are  very  deceitful.  Children  educated 
witii  the  prospect  of  wealth,  and  left  in  the  posses- 
sioa  of  it,  are  not  generally  as  prosperous  or  as  hap- 
py as  those  who  rely  on  their  own  esertions.  I^ook 


at  the  sons  of  our  wealthiest  men — are  they  gener- 
ally among  our  most  talented,  most  influential,  most 
famous,  most  contented  citizens  Are  not  the  great 
ones  among  us,  chiefly  solf-made  men.''  Are  not 
those  most  uniformly  cheerful  who  are  not  exempt- 
ed from  exertion  '  Hovi  small  a  proportion  of  Eng- 
land's talent  has  been  found  among  her  nobility? — 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Wellington  are 
brothers.  The  Marquis  is  the  eldest,  and  inherited 
titles  and  fortune  ;  Wellington  was  a  youriger  son, 
and  had  his  own  greatness  to  achieve.  Which  stands 
the  highest  now  Observation  proves  that  fame  is 
seldom  reached  by  those  who  travel  on  a  golden 
rail-way  ;  and  that  happiness  is  the  share  of  him  who 
has  ibc  fewest  wants, — not  of  him  who  has  the  great- 
est means  of  gratifying  the.»n.  We  are  placed  in  this 
world  to  improve  our  faculties  to  the  utmost,  that  we 
may  be  mutually  useful,  and  in  use  find  enjoyment. 
Great  wealth  takes  from  us  that  powerful  stimulus 
to  exertion,  which  the  weakness  of  human  nature  so 
much  requires,  and  leaves  dangerous  temptiitions  in 
its  stead.  Endow  your  children  with  the  wealth  of 
education  and  example  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  God  will  bless  the  inheritance. 

Some  reformation  is  doubtless  wanted  to  render 
Dancing  healthy  and  useful  as  an  exercise,  and  we 
quote  with  commendatian  what  the  Journal  of 
Health  says  on  the  subject : 

Dancing,  under  proper  limitations,  is  a  highly  sal- 
utary species  of  exercise  ;  but  when  too  long  contin- 
ued, or  too  violently  performed,  it  may  be  attended 
with  very  pernicious  effects. 

The  exertion  of  so  many  muscles  as  is  required  in 
dancing,  and  the  quick  inspiration  of  a  warm  vitia- 
ted atmosphere,  in  a  crowded  room,  excite  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  to  as  great  an  extent  almost  as 
in  afever.  When  to  this  is  added  the  use  of  liquors 
and  cordials  ot  a  heating  nature,  which  augment  still 
more  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  of  ices  and  iced 
drinks,  which  suddenly  chill  the  system,  together 
with  exposure  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  an  in- 
-sofScient  clothing,  to  the  cold  damp  night  air;  and 
that  unnatural  excitement  by  which  sleep  ia  banish- 
ed at  the  very  period  "when  nature  calls  for  repose, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  spitting  of  blgod,  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  should  be  frequent  among 
the  votaries  of  the  ball-room  or  the  midnight  assem 
bly. 

Wo  have  said  that  dancing,  in  moderation,  is  a 
salutary  exerjcise.  But  it  is  so  only  when  every  limb 
and  muscle  is  allowed  to  participate  naturally  and 
without  constraint  in  the  motion  thus  communicated 
to  the  body.  When,  on  the  contrary,  dancing  is 
performed  in  a  dress  by  which  this  is  prevented,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  total  absence  of  all  grace,  injury, 
and  that  of  a  very  serious  character,  is  extremely  lia- 
ble to  result. 


In-the  Ohio  .Monitor  of  a  lato  date,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious advertisement.  It  states,  that  some  time  since 
an  insane  woman  came  into  that  county,  who  could 
give  no  correct  account  whence  she  had  wandered. 
A^ter  remaining  ifi  the  bounds  of  Union  township 
for  some  time,  the  overseor.-i  were  called  together  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  what  should  be  done  with 
her.  After  due  deliberation,  these  sd^e  and  Aum«ree 
mea  decided  that  the  unfortunate  woman  should  be 
placed  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Cincinnati, and  there 
iefV  to  her  own  discretion.  This  decision  was  actu- 
ally carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  hkely  the  poor  crea- 
ture perished  of  starvation,  as  she  has  not  been  heard 
of  since. 


Ten  Years.  "  We  are  astonished  when  we  con- 
template the  changes  which  have  been,  effected  in 
the  course  often  years'.  How  ra.pLdly  the.  ssveeping 
tide  of  time  rolls  on  '.  The  morning  of  life  passes  off" 
like  a  dream,  and  we  look  round  iu  vain  for  the 
companions  of  our  youthful  days !  Where  are  the 
gay,  the  beautiful,  the  happy,  with  whom  we  once 
sported  the  sprightliness  of  youth,  and  the  buoyancy 
ofenjoymest?    They  were  hero ;  wo  knew  them; 


we  loved  them  ;  we  sailed  with  them  down  time's 
sunny  stream,  in  pleasure's  fragile  bark  ;  but  where 
are  they  now  Alas  !  they  have  gone  before  us  ; 
the  whirlwind  of  death  drove  them  rapidly  onward, 
and  they  are  now  sailing  on  eternity's  wide,  shore- 
less sea  !  The  scenes  of  our  childhood,  too,  fade 
away,  and  soon,  not  a  vestige  of  them  is  left  as  a 
token  that  they  have  existed  !  Time's  stupendous 
wheel  is  ever  rolling  en.  Ten  years  more,  and 
where  will  we  be Our  present  friends,  our  present 
companions,  will  they  still  be  here  ?  No,  that  is  im- 
probable. The  grave,  perhaps,  will  have  swallowed 
them  ;  or  they  may  be  scattered  faraway  ;  strangers, 
and  in  a  strange  land.  Ten  years,  and  the  aspect  of 
things  to  many,  very  many,  will  be  changed.  Tho 
pale  emaciated  miser,  that  now  bends  over  his  heaps 
of  useless  gold,  (the  wrecks  of  ruined  families,  and 
the  last  remains  of  forlorn  wretchedness)  where  w'u 
he  be  !  He  and  the  beggar  whom  he  drives  froiif 
his  door,  will  have  gone  to  their  long  homes  ;  hii 
wealth  have  passed  into  other  hands.  Ten  years 
and  the  student  that  is  now  poring  over  volumes, 
and  seeking  with  such  avidity  for  knowledge,  wili 
have  acquired,  and  perhaps  have  forgotten  it.  Th« 
lovely  maiden,  whose  mind  and  person  are  just  ma 
tured  ;  she  is  beautiful,  she  is  happy;  pleasura 
beams  in  her  countenance,  and  joy  sparkles  in  het 
eye  ;  with  a  light  foot  and  lighter  heart,  she  step* 
upon  life's  slippery  stage  ;  but  alas  !  ten  years,  ant! 
this  lovely  being  will  indeed  be  changed  ;  the  brighti 
fascinating  smile,  no  longer  plays  upon  her  che«k  ! 
her  laughing  eye  speaks  deeper  misery  now,  than  i! 
ever  did  of  pleasure.  Ten  years,  and  what  is  now 
beautiful,  will  have  decayed,  will  have  faded  like  a 
morning  flower  !  Ten  years,  and  many  that  sport  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  will  be  wrapped  in  mis- 
fortune's gloomiest  s^de.  Ten  years,  and  the  man 
of  business  will  have  settled  "his  final  account,''  the 
fool  will  have  grown  wise,  and  the  wise  will  hav* 
discovered  his  ignorance.  The  Atheist  will  hnv 
found  out  his  mistake,  and  the  Christian  will  hav 
realized  his  hopes." 


TfitTE  Beactt. — It  is  certainly  a  low  and  degrad 
ing  idea  of  that  sex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the 
joys,  and  soften  the  cares  of  humanity,  by  the  mo?* 
agreeable  participation,  to  consider  therh  merely  at 
objects  of  sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  theif 
natural  extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  their  pictures.  How  much  nobler  is  the  con- 
templation of  Beauty,  heightened  by  virtue,  and 
commanding  our  esteem  and  love,  while  it  draws  our 
observation  i  How  faint  and  spiritless  are  the 
charms  of  a  coquette,  when  compared  with  the  real 
loveliness  of  Honoria's  innocence,  piety,  good  hu- 
mor, and  truth  ;  virtues  which  add  a  new  softness  to 
her  sex,  and  even  beautify  her  beauty  !  That  agree- 
ableness  which  must  otherwise  have  appeared  no 
longer  in  the  modest  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  tho 
tender  mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  faithful 
wife.  Colors  artfully  spread  upon  canvass,  may  en- 
tertain the  eye,  but  not  affect  the  heart;  and  she 
who  takes  no  care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces  of 
the  person,  any  excellent  qualities,  may  bo  allowed 
still  to  amuse  as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a 
Beauty. 

When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  describing 
Eve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel  the  im- 
pressions he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  first  crea^ 
tion,  he  does  not  represent  her,  like  a  Grecian  Ve- 
nus, by  her  shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of 
her  mind,  which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them  th» 
power  of  charming. 

Grace  was  in  al!  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  all  her  gesture!^,  dignity  and  love.. 
Without  this  irradiating  power,  tho  proudest  fair 
one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  glass  may  tell  her 
to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect  features  are 
unfor.Tied  and  dead. 

Ben  Johnson  gives  an  epitaph,  with  a  spirit,  that 
aothing  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  as  we  hav» 
been,  describing  : 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie, 
As  much  virtue  as  could  dip  i 
Which  when  alive,  did  vigour  give. 
To  as  much  Baauty  as  could  live. 


I.ADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


STANZAS. 

'Tis  godlike  to  awaken  joy, 
Or  sorrow's  iiifluence  to  subdue  ; 

But  not  lo  wound,  ner  to  annoy, 
Is  part  of  virtue's  lesson  too. 

[Winter's  Wreath. 

If  there  be  one  whom  woes  oppress, 

Drooping  'neath  worldly  care  ; 
If  thou  hast  succor'd  their  distress, 

Thou  shalt  their  blessing  share  : 
If  thou  hast  cheered  a  breaking  heart, 

Or  soothed  a  mourner's  pain, 
Or  sympathized  with  one  apart, 

Thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain. 

If  thou  hast  heard  the  widow's  moan, 

Or  seen  an  orphan  weep, 
With  feeling  in  thy  voice's  tone, 

Have  lulled  their  woes  to  sleep, 
In  transient,  dark  forgetfulness, 

By  one  endearing  strain, — 
If  thou  hast  shown  this  tenderness. 

Thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain. 

If  thou  an  absent  friend  should  hear 

Censured  by  old  or  young, 
And  silent  turn  a  deafening  ear 

To  calumny's  false  tongue  ; 
If  pity  and  compassion  dwell, 

And  godlike  mercy  reign, 
Thine  heart's  responses  soon  will  tell 

Thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain. 

In  anguish  if  the  body  move, 

Nor  hope  of  life  remain, 
If  thou  hast  cheered  with  looks  of  love, 

The  languid  couch  of  pain, 
And  mingling  with  the  spirit's  breath. 

Thy  voice  in  prayer  be  given. 
Thy  solace  in  the  hour  of  death 

Will  meet  reward  in  heaven. 


From  the  Literary  Souvenir.. 

THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

1  never  was  a  favorite  ; 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 

That  blessed  her  fairer  child  : 
I've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek 

While  fondled  on  her  knee ! 
I've  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears, — 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me  ! 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 

My  litlle  store  of  sense  ; 
I  strove  lo  please,  and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence  : 
But  when  iny  artless  efforts  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  chsck, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myseli 

In  tears  upon  her  neck. 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful ; 


Love  watches  o'er  llieir  birth  ; 
Oh  beauty  1  in  my  nursery 

I  learned  to  know  thy  worth  ; 
For  even  there,  1  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn: 
And  wished — for  others  wished  it  too-» 

I  never  had  been  born  ! 

1  am  sure  1  was  affectionate. 

But  in  my  sister's  face, 
There  was  a  look  of  l«ve  that  claimed 

A  smile  or  an  embrace  ; 
But  when  I  raised  my  lip,  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prize, 
Nene  knew  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

They  spake  not  in  my  eyes. 

But  oh  !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect : 
1  saw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  decked ; 
1  did  not  covet  them;  but  oft. 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilege 

Of  being  so  beloved- 

But  soon  a  time  of  triuaph  came, 

A  time  of  sorrow  too, — 
For  sickness  o'er  my  sister's  form, 

Her  venom'd  mantle  threw  : 
The  features  once  so  beautiful. 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 

Fr«m  her  infectious  breath. 

'Twaathen,  unwearied,  day  and  night, 

I  watched  beside  her  bed, 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast, 

I  pillowed  hsr  poor  head. 
She  lived  ;— she  loved  me  for  my  care  ! 

My  grief  was  at  an  end  ; 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once, 

But  now  1  AaM  a  friend. 


From  the  (Alabama)  Spirit  of  the  Age 
A  GEJVTLEMAJ^  IS— WHAT? 
Pray  is  it  he  of  stately  mien, 
Whose  chief  delight  is  to  be  seen ; 
Who  always  takes  especial  care 
To  comb,  adjust,  and  smooth  his  hair  ; 
His  cloth  the  best — his  beaver  new ; 
His  ruffles  just  exposed  to  view  ; 
Who  twirls  about  his  little  cane. 
And  shows  himself  supremely  vain? 

Pray  is  it  he,  whose  lilly  cheek 
May  shade  and  idleness  bespeak, 
Whose  soft  white  hands  may  let  you  know 
They  are  not  kept  for  use,  but  show — 
Who  holds  employment  a  disgrace. 
Or  suited  to  a  meaner  race. 
Destined  by  heaven  to  toil  for  bread, 
That  better  people  may  be  fed  ? 

Must  he  who  seeks  this  favorite  name, 
Look  to  the  stock  trom  whence  he  came  ; 
And  thus  the  estimate  begin 
By  counting  up  his  noble  kin 
Or  is  this  method  out  of  date 
Has  wealth  supplanted  blood  of  late  ! 
Must  gentlemen,  forsooth,  be  known 
Inclusively  by  what  they  own  f 

Or  is  it  HE,  whose  word  is  TRUTH  ; 
Who  holds  deceit — (the  serpent's  tooih 
That  would  the  unsuspecting  strike)  — 
In  utter  horror  and  dislike  ; 
Whose  noble  worth  is  in  his  mind ; 
Whose  feelings,  generous  and  refined, 
Will  not  submit  to  aught  that's  mean? 
This  is  the  gentleman,  I  ween. 


The  blessed  state  of  Matrimony. — Whatever  scof- 
fers may  assert  about  the  preponderance  of  the  bit- 
ters over  the  sweets  in  married  life,  a  forcible  proof 
that  some  have  the  good  luck  to  find  it  a  slnto  of 
bliss,  occurred  on  Friday  last  in  the  parish  of  Wal- 
cott.  A  parishioner,  whose  wife  was  buried  al  half 
past  three  in  the  alternoon  of  that  day,  sent  in  by 
four  o'clock  a  notice  for  the  publication,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  of  banns  between  himself  and  ano- 
ther helpmate,  whom  he  had  selected  instantly  to 
replace  the  dear  partner  of  his  joys  whom  ho  had  just 
consigned  to  her  parent  earth. — Bath  Herald. 


Installation  at  Topsfitld. — Rev.  James  P.  McEwin, 
was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  in  Topsfield,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  inst, 
Tke  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  of  Byfield,  from 
II.  Cor.  IV.  c.  3  V. — But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost.  The  day  was  delightful,  and* 
the  services  were  attended  by  a  large  collection  of 
people.  The  selection  of  music  was  very  appropri- 
ate, and  the  pieces  were  performed  in  an  elegant 
style.  


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  Rev- 
Mr  Emerson,  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Shepard,  to  Miss 
Susan  Patterson. 

On  Monday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr  Fillmore,  Mr 
Joseph  Simonds  to  Miss  Sarah  Caban. 

In  Lynn,  Mr  Joseph  A.  Atkinson,  jun  to  Miss 
Ruth  Mudge;  Mr  Josiah  H.  Parrott  to  Miss  Harriet 
Granger;  Mr  Jos.  A  Proctor  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann 
Lewis;  Mr  Samuel  D.  Atkinson  to  Miss  Hannaii 
Horton. 

In  Ipswich,  by  Rev  Mr  Bliss,  Mr  Joshua  Lord, 
to  Miss  Martha  Willett. 

At  Roxbury,  Mr  Alexander  Mitchell,  to  Miss 
Lydia  Haskell,  of  Beverly. 

DIED,  ~ 

In  this  town,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Dodge, *^widow  of  the 
late  Joshua  Dodge,  Esq  aged  72. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Mrs  Sally,  wife  of  Mr 
Lemuel  Phillips,  aged  SU.  Mrs  Hannah  Reeves, 
aged  7,5. 

Suddenly,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clifford,  aged  16. 

At  Marbiehead,  on  Tuesday  last  week,  Capt 
Benoics  Johnson,  aged  68. 

At  Beverly,  Mr  Charles  Dennis,  aged  63. 

At  Marbiehead,  Mr  Richard  Melzard,  aged  57.— 
Mr  Thomas  Homan,  aged  29. 

At  Lynn,  Eliza,  wife  of  Capt  James  Hndson.aged 
32;  Widow  Sarah  Stocker,  aged  76. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr  David  Paul,  aged  60. 

At  Boston,  Mrs  Martha,  wife  of  Wm.  Ropes,Esq  of 
Marbiehead;  Mr  Samuel  Odell,  aged  30,  fojnierly  of 
Dangers. 

At  Carabridgeport,  Mr  Nathan  Wilson,  of  Dan- 
vers,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Brown. 

Near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr  Buipill  Devertux  Bark- 
er, of  Marbiehead,  aged  33. 

In  New  Iberia,  (Lou.)  Joshua  Aborn,  Esq.  former- 
ly of  this  town,  collector  of  the  Customs  for  the 
District  of  Teche,  aged  63. 

In  Greene  County,  N.  C.  Anthony  Van  Pelt,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  126  years.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  he  was- excused  from  military  duty  on 
account  of  his  years.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  to 
the  last,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  use  of  all  his 
faculties,  particularly  his  sight. 


Suicides. — In  Ipswich,  Mrs.  Rowe,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Haggett,  formerly  of  Salom — by  poison. 
In  Lynn,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Jesse  Batchelder,  aged 
30 — by  hanging  himself. 

Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  ot  the  Essex  Register — where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  intbrmatior.  of  the  fact. 

(CFSubscriptions  and  payments  will  be  received  at 
the  Store  of  Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Dan  vers. 
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ELLEN  HA3IILTON. 

A   LOVE  MATCH. 

'*  Love — we  paint  him  as  a  child, — 

When  he  should  sit  a  giant  on  his  cioudf, 
The  groat  distmbing  spirit  of  tho  world  1" 

Unfeeling  and  unjust  in  no  slight  degree,  are  the 
observations  which  not  unfrequently  escape  tlie  lips 
of  the  worldly,  the  heartless,  and  tlie  dissipated,  up- 
on those  unions  in  earlv  life,  which  are  designated 
by  the  term — love  matches. — Now,  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  venture  to  defend  "lovo  at  first  sight," 
or  to  justify  such  preposterous  unions  as  sometimes 
take  place.  Such,  however,  are  sometimes  crowned 
with  the  happiest  results.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  joining  in  the  cry  of  a  hearty  and  hospitable  old 
friend  of  mine,  "  a  match  of  affection  against  the 
world."  To  be  sure,  tiie  advantages  of  a  contrary 
course  are  many  and  lasting.  There  is  a  comfort  in 
epcaping  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  by  marrying  old  age 
and  infirmity  ;  and  then,  being  unable  to  look  the 
woman  in  the  face  ever  afterward.  There  is  a  con- 
solation in  being  bribed  to  take  disease  and  insanity 
to  your  bosom,  and  then  having  cause  to  say  of  mat- 
rimony during  the  rest  of  your  life,  that  "its  two 
days  of  happiness  were  the  first  and  the  last-"  There 
is  a  transport  in  marrying  a  v/oman  to  whose  person 
you  are  utterly  indifferent,  and  for  whose  heart  and 
understanding  you  have  a  thorough  contempt,  solely 
to  please  your  father  and  serve  your  party  ;  to  unite 
two  most  improvable  estates,  and  strengthen  your 
political  influence  ;  all  which  are  easily  and  cheaply 
attained  by  the  mere  sacrifice  of  your  own  comfort 
and  happiness  for  life  !  These  are  a  few  of  the 
heart-stirring  delights,  which  so  often  attend  "a  very 
prudent  marriage." 

There  is  nothing,  I  trust,  bitter  in  these  reflec- 
tions. They  are  the  fruits  of  an  unexpected  meeting 
with  two  old  school-fellisws,  senior  in  standing  and 
superior  in  station  to  myself,  and  of  a  merry  recur- 
rence to  scenes,  and  times,  and  persons,  and  adven- 
tures, in  which  we  were  all  most  deeply  interested. 
There  is  sometliing  inexpressibly  delightful  in  such 
a  meeting.  "  It  is  like  snatching  the  hour  glass  of 
time,  inverting  it,  and  rolling  back  again  the  sands 
that  marked  the  lapse  of  years."  Who  is  thore  that 
doos  not  linger,  fondly  linger  around  those  scenes 
which  were  once  the  haunt  of  his  boyhood  ;  and 
dwell  with  unabated  affection  upon  those  early 
friends  who  twined  themselves  around  his  heart,  and 
mingled  in  all  his  enjoyments,  at  that  spring-time 
of  life,  when  hope  was  certainty,  and  the  world  a 
paradise 

They  had  also  both  been  guilty  of — a  love  match. 
Having  wealth,  and  rank,  and  influence  themselves, 
they  had  each  married  the  oDject  of  their  affections, 
who  had  neither  !  and  what  is  more  melancholy  still, 
after  a  union  of  many  years,  they  never  had  cause 
to  regret  it !  Let  me  sketch  the  outline  and  sinci- 
dents  of  so  preposterous  an  occurrence. 

The  duties  of  the  day  discharged,  and  the  casual- 
ties of  the  morrow  anticipated,  the  conductress  of 
Cumberland  house  was  blessing  her  stars  for  the 
prospect  of  an  evening  undisturbed  by  any  profes- 
sional engagement,  when  the  current  of  her  ejacula- 
tions was  unexpectedly  deranged  by  a  summons  to 
the  parlour.  She  found  there  a  gentleman,  young, 
but  brave  and  dignified  in  his  appearance,  accompa- 
nied by  a  still  younger  and  certainly  more  lovely  fe- 
male. His  age  was  apparently  about  thirty,  iiers 
might  be  guessed  at  seventeen.  He  stated  himself 
to  be  her  guardian.  Her  education  had  been  neg- 
lected. It  was  his  wish,  as  well  as  that  of  the  young 
lady  herself,  to  whom  he  had  the  honor  of  standing 
in  so  responsible  ^  relationj  that  it  should  now  be 
completed.  He  wasapxfous  that  she  should  have 
|he  first  masters  ;  and  that  eypry  gracp  and  every 


accomplishment  which  art  could  bestow,  should  be 
added  to  the  gifts  of  nature.  Expense  was  in  no  in- 
stance to  be  regarded.  Her  comfort,  lier  improve- 
ment, her  interests  alone  were  to  be  consulted. 

The  lady  conductress  smiled,  showed  her  house, 
and  grounds,  ran  over  with  inimitable  complacency 
and  singular  glibness  a  long  list  of  young  nobility, 
who  had  entered  and  adorned  the  fashionable  world 
on  leaving  her  establishment,  and  concluded  an  c- 
luborate,  and,  all  things  considered,  a  very  prettily 
turned  harangue,  by  a  modest  and  rather  hesitating 
inquiry,  of  "Whom  have  1  the  honor  of  address- 
ing ?" 

"  That  is  foieign  to  the  purpose.  I  can  neither 
give  my  name,  my  address,  nor  a  refeience  of  any 
kind.  The  name  of  this  young  lady  will  probably  be 
sufficient  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  this  note,  by  way  of 
security,  on  the  other."  He  laid  down  as  he  spoke, 
a  bank  bill  of  very  considerable  amount,  and  turned 
towards  the  window. 

Madame  La  Roche  stood  amazed.  "  How  very 
extraordinary  !  Here's  a  mystery.  Oh  !  there  is 
something  wrong,  beyond  a  doubt !"  and  she  glanced 
from  one, to  the  other.  Yet,  as  her  eye  caught  the 
noble  and  commanding  figure  of  the  stranger — scan- 
ned that  calm,  unruffled  brow, — and  then  reverted 
to  the  confiding  and  generous  expression  of  his 
youthful  companion,  she  felt  ashamed  of  the  sup- 
position. 

"  You  hesitate  I  have  no  wish  of  surprising  you 
into  assent.  Deliberate  an  hour  if  you  please.  1 
will  wait  your  decision.  My  bankers,  I  omitted  to 
state,  are  Hewes  &  Thorburn,  your  drafts  on  whom 
will  lie  punctually  honored."  And  he  resumed  his 
station  at  tlie  window. 

The  conductress  paused  and  hesitated,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  was  dumb  !  "  He's  monstrous 
young  to  be  a  guardian  !  but  he's  certainly  somebo- 
dy, and  she  looks  purity  itself.  Yet  to  come  alone  ! 
to  be  accompanied  by  no  female  friend  1  I  do  not 
know  really  what  to  say."  She  began — "1 — ."  She 
looked  at  the  bank  note,  which  lay  so  temptingly  on 
the  table,  cast  another  glance  at  the  well  appointed 
equipage  at  the  door,  and  concluded — "  1  shall  be 
most  happy  to  receive  Miss — Miss — the  lady  in 
question." 

"I  will  not  return,"  said  she,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  "  Whatever  I  may  require  more  than 
the  carriage  contains,  can  bo  forwarded  to-morrow." 
There  was  a  tone  of  melancholy  in  her  voice,  which 
touched  even  the  selfish  heart  of  M.  La  Roche.  She 
fancied  she  could  discover  a  sob  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed. "  You  can  probably  receive  Miss  Hamil- 
ton to-night?"  said  the  stranger.  "To-night!" 
echoed  Madame,  evidently  disconcerted  at  the 
promptitude  which  characterised  the  measures  of  her 
new  acquaintance.  "  To-night !"  An  expression 
of  the  most  comic  distress  passed  over  her  face.  A 
shrug  succeeded  :  then  a  smile.  "Oh  certainly,' 
she  said,  and  carefully  deposited  the  note  in  her  ret- 
icule. 

The  young  lady  was  indefatigable.  Jn  the  attain- 
ment of  her  object,  no  labor  appeared  excessive,  no 
confinement  irksome.  The  rays  of  early  morning 
found  her  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  im- 
provement. The  dews  of  the  evening  witnessed  her 
weariness,  and  she  was  still  employed.  She  avoided 
society,  and  she  courted  solitude.  Yet  there  were 
times  when  traces  of  tears  appeared  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  sigh  deep  and  unbroken,  would  steal  from  her 
bosoni — and  an  expression  of  uncontrollable  anguish 
would  chequer  a  countenance  fair  as  the  poet's 
dream. 

The  only  indulgence  which  she  allowed  herself, 
was  the  care  of  a  little  orphan  of  five  years  old,  who 
had  beeij  sent  over  to  the  ^ondiietreBs  fj-om  Indi* 


a  dying  mother.  For  this  little  way  ward,  capricious, 
but  engaging  being,  she  would  throw  aside  her  fa- 
vorite pursuit,  enter  into  the  whira  of  the  moment, 
caress  and  romp,  and  play  with  her,  by  the  hour  to- 
gether. It  seemed  as  if  not  only  all  the  affections 
of  her  nature  had  fastened  upon  her  lively  compan- 
ion, but  that  some  dear  and  secret  association  was 
connected  with  her;  for  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  youthful  beauty  was  discovered  caressing  her 
little  plaything  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother, 
and  mingling  with  h«r  caresses,  tears. 

All  this  was  sadly  perplexing  to  Madame  La 
Roche.  There  was  no  want  of  wealth,  that  was  very 
clear  ;  or  of  propriety,  for  her  life  was  purity  itself  ; 
or  of  self-respect,  for  she  would  awe  the  most  pre- 
suming. But  there  was  an  "unpardonable  want  of 
information!"  The  young  lady  was  herself  as  si- 
lent as  the  grave.  Not  a  syllable  could  be  extorted 
from  her  by  inuendo,  by  inquiry,  flattery,  or  surmise, 
as  to  her  guardian  or  herself,  as  to  the  past  or  of  the 
future.  All  she  would  speak  of,  all  she  would  refer 
to,  was  the  present.  This  air  of  impenetrable  mys- 
tery— this  "absence  of  all  authentic  information," 
had  cost  Madame  La  Roche  many  a  sleepless  hour; 
had  made  her  tremble  many  a  night  for  "the  charac- 
ter of  the  establishment."  "If — "she  used  to  say 
to  herself,  till  her  brains  were  almost  addled — "if 
there  should  be  any  thing  improper;  if  any  unex- 
pected disclosure  should  take  place  ;  if  all  should  not 
be  "quite  correct .'"'  1  am  ruined  !  utterly  and  irre- 
trievably ruined  !" — and  her  head  grew  dizzy  at  the 
bare  idea  of  it. 

Her  day  of  trial  was  not  far  distant.  Whether 
from  intense  application,  or  feeling*  which  preyed 
upon  themselves,  Ellen  Hamilton  became  suddenly 
and  alarmingly  ill.  The  stranger's  bankers  were  im- 
mediately apprized  of  the  circumstance,  and  he  him- 
self was  entreated  to  appear  ;  but  before  he  arrived, 
his  ward  was  insensible.  His  agitation,  on  learning 
the  particulars,  bordered  on  phrenzy.  The  firs  I 
medical  practitioners  which  the  metropolis  could  af- 
ford, were  ranged  round  her  bed  ;  but  her  disease 
bade  defiance  to  their  skill.  Delirium  came  on  ; 
and  she  raved  in  tones  that  would  have  melted  the 
hardest  heart,  for  her  husband  and  child,  implored 
him  to  come  to  her,  entreated  him  not  to  banish  from 
her  her  boy  ;  and  assured  him,  over  and  over  again, 
that  she  would  be  all  and  every  thing  that  he  could 
wish. 

Madame  La  Roche  was  half  orazy.  Her  worst 
fears  were  confirmed.  A  mother,  sheltered  beneath 
her  roof!  She  did  not  think  she  could  keep  her 
senses!  Meanwhile  the  unconscious  Ellen  slowly 
rallied,  after  a  long  and  severe  conflict  with  disease; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
her  guardian,  at  Madame's  urgent  and  reiterated  re- 
quest, took  his  leave. 

The  first  object  which  poor  Ellen  recognized,  on 
the  return  of  reason,  was  Madame  La  Roche  musing 
by  her  side.  "  I  fear  I  have  given  you  all  much 
trouble,  and  said  many  foolish  things.  Tell  me  ! 
pray  tell  me,  has — has  any  thing  particular — that  is, 
I  mean — any  thing  very  unaccountable  escaped  me'" 
"  Oh,  no !  nothing  at  all.  You  only  raved  incessant- 
ly for  your  husband  and  child.''  "  How  odd!  Mere 
delirium,  my  dear  Madame  La  Roche,  mere  deliri- 
um. My  husband  and  my  child  !  ha,  ha,  ha!"  said 
she,  with  a  faint  laugh.  "  How  strange  !"  "  It  is 
all  strange,  very  !"  exclaimed  Madame  La  Roche, 
and  inarched  out  of  the  apartment. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  conversation,  the  lit- 
tle orphan,  to  whom  Ellen  was  so  attached,  begged 
and  obtained  l«ave  to  visit  hor  "dear  mamma." — 
Half  frantic  with  joy — for  after  all  her  caprice,  and 
passion,  and  self-will,  she  had  a  most  aftectionate 
heart,  the  little.lndian  clung  round  th«  neck  of  her 
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pallid  fiiend  ;  laughed,  and  talked,  and  cried,  all  in 
a  breath  ;  kissed  her  again  and  again  ;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  her  caresses,  disengaged  a  lockot,  which 
fell  with  some  violance  on  the  floor.  "  I  will  get  it  ; 
1  will  get  it ;  let  mo  have  it ,  let  me  have  it !"  said 
the  little  wayward  being,  struggling  with  her  gover- 
ness. And  in  the  contest  the  spripg  opened,  and 
Madame  beheld  a  portrait  of  the  stranger  and  a  wed- 
ding ring. 

It  is  certainly  credibly  affirmed,  that  this  paragon 
of  French  women  neither  scolded,  nor  screamed,  nor 
fainted.  She  looked  at  the  ring,  and  said,  "tliank 
GoJ  !"  The  nextmorning  brought  Ellen  the  follow- 
ing nois  : 

"  1  wish  for  no  disclosure  from  you.  I  ask  for 
none.  But  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  This  mystery, 
this  concealment,  this  air  of  indiscretion,  this  per- 
petual double-entendre,  has  all  but  worn  me  to  my 
grave.  I  have  sent  for  your  guardian.  I  suppose 
some  dreadful  disclosure  awaits  me.  May  1  be  able 
to  sustain  it." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  alarming  document,  Ellen 
lauohed  long  and  loudly. 

"  Poor  Madame,  she  need  be  afraid  of 'no  dreadful 
disclosures."  A  rich  treat  ii  in  store  for  her.  Her 
appetite  foi  the  romantic  is  about  to  be  gratified.  To 
be  sure,  her  curioiity  and  impatience  have  some- 
what accelerated  matters.  But  perhaps  it  is  all 
well." 

The  stranger  arrived,  and  Ellen  saw  him  alone. 
Their  conference  was  short,  but  apparently  conclu- 
sive, for  she  entered  the  room  leaning  on  her  guar- 
dian  s  aim,  in  some  little  degree  of  agitation,  though 
her  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and  triumph  beam- 
ed from  her  eye. 

'•  Madiime  La  Roche,"  the  stranger  said,  "you 
must  not  charge  me  with  dissimulation,  or  accuse 
me  of  want  of  candour,  if  1  have  hitherto  delayed 
putling  you  in  full  possession  of  all  the  cirumstances 
relatii'e  to  ray  lovely  Ellen."     The  governess  start- 
ed.   Screwed  up  as  she  was  for  the  worst,  "my  love- 
ly Ellen"  came  upon  her  ears  like  a  thunder-clap. 
"  Til!  now  il  has  been  impossible.     Listen  and  ac- 
quit ms.    I  mot  with  this  treasure  in  an  obscure  and 
humble  cottage  in  the  country.    1  obtained  her  af- 
fections, and  she  blessed  me  with  her  hand.  Truly, 
it  vjzs  an  unequal  match.    For  my  paltry  acres,  she 
had  innocence  and  beauty  ;  for  my  title,  she  had  sin- 
cerity and  worth  ;  instead  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry ,  j 
she  had  a  father  who  adored  her,  and  a  brother  who 
would  Iiave  died  for  her  ;  and  in  lieu  of  fashion  and  I 
jnf.uence,  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  noblest  feel-  [ 
ings  of  our  natuie,  and  a  character  untainted  even  | 
by  the  mildew  of  slander.     I  doubted  not  that  thf!  | 
dutiful  and  devoied  daughter,  the  self-denying  and 
affectionate  sister,  would  become  the  attached  and 
invaknble  wife.    Nor  have  1  been  deceived.  But 
my  Ellen  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  an  educa-  ' 
tion,  carried  on  at  intervals,  and  at  best  incongruous 
and  incomplete,  but  ill  qualified  lier  for  the  station  i' 
she  now  held  in  society,  or  for  scones  and  oonvcrsa-  I 
tions  in  which  she  would  be  reijuircd.as  my  wife,  to  ij 
bear  her  part.    She  feared — such  was  the  phantom  j 
which  perpetually  pursued  her — that  she  would  dis-  ' 
grace  my  choice     She  importuned  me  for  a  while  to  I 
conceal  my  marriage,  and  allow  her  to  complete  her  I 
education.    At  her  ov/n  request — mark  me,  Madame  I 
La  PiGche  ! — at  her  own  urgent  and  repeated  request,  i 
1  consented  to  the  separation,  and  was  silent  on  my  ' 
happiness.    Upon  you,  little  or  no  imposition  has  !' 
been  practised,  I  declared  myself  her  guardian.  Am  i' 
J  not.'  and  for  iile.    It  now  remains  for  me  to  thank  I 
you  lor  the  manner  in  which  you  have  fulfilled  our  ' 
wishes,  and  present  to  you  the  Cochtess  or  Iuches-  | 

TER."  ' 


Once  on  a  time  it  happened  that  a  poor  wight  mar- 
rlsii  a.  shreiv,  who  led  him  a  trou'jlesome  life;  she 
fell  ill,  the  doctor  was  called  in,  and  the  anxious  af- 
fectionate husband  inquired  of  him  how  his  dear 
spouse  was  ;  Galen  shook  his  head,  and  told  him  to 
prepare  for  the  worst,  "  What,"  sa.d  she.  "is  she 
likely  to  got  over  it 


THE  BEGGAR  AND  THE  BANKER.  t 
"  Stand  out  of  my  way,"  said  a  rough,  surly  voice 
under  my  window  one  day,  as  I  sat  musing  over  the 
bustling  scenes  below  me,  at  my  ledgings  in  Ches- 
nut  street. 

"  Your  honor  will  please  to  recollect,"  replied  a 
sharp  and  somewhat  indignant  voice — "your  honor 
will  please  to  recollect  that  I  am  a  beggar,  and  have 
as  much  right  to  the  road  as  yourself." 

"  And  I'm  a  Banker,"  was  retorted  still  more 
gruffly  and  angrily. 

Amused  at  this  strange  dialogue,  1  leaned  over 
the  case,  and  beheld  a  couple  of  citizens,  in  the  posi- 
tion which  a  pugilist  would  probably  denominate 
squared,  their  countenances  somewhat  menacing, 
and  their  persons  presenting  a  contrast  at  once  lu- 
dicrous and  instructive.  The  one  was  a  purse-proud, 
lordly  mannered  man — apparelled  in  silk,  and  pro- 
tecting a  carcase  of  nearly  the  circumfsrence  of 
a  hogshead  ;  and  the  other  a  ragged  and  dirty,  but 
equally  impudent  and  self-important  personage  ;  and 
from  a  comparison  of  their  countenances,  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  most  profound  M.  D.  to  determine 
which  of  their  rotundities  was  best  stored  habitually 
with  good  victuals  and  drink 

Upon  a  close  observation,  however,  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Banker,  I  discovered,  almost  as  seen 
as  my  eye  fell  upon  it,  a  line  bespeaking  something 
of  humor  and  awakened  curiosity ,  as  he  stood  fi.xed,  I 
and  eyeing  his  antagonist;  and  this  became  more 
conspicuous  when  he  lowered  his  tone,  and  asked — 
"  How  will  you  make  that  'right'  appear 

"  How,"  said  the  beggar,  ''  why  listen  a  moment 
and  I'll  learn  you— In  the  first  place,  do  you  tiike 
notice  that  God  has  given  me  a  soul  and  body  just 
as  good  for  all  the  purposes  of  thinking,  eating,  ! 
drinking,  and  taking  my  pleasure,  as  he  has  you —  I 
and  then  you  may  rem.ember  Dives  and  Lazarus  just 
as  we  pass.    Then  again  it  is  a  free  country,  and 
here  too,  we  are  on  an  equality — for  you  must  know 
that  here,  even  a  beggar's  dog  may  look  a  gentleman 
in  the  face  wiih  as  much  indifference  as  he  vi'ould  a  [ 
brother.     1  and  you  have  the  same  common  master;  , 
are  equally  free  ;  live  equally  easy  ;  and  are  both  ' 
travelling  the  same  journey,  bound  to  the  same  ! 
place,  and  both  have  to  die,  and  be  buried  in  the  i 
end."  j 

"  But,"  continued  the  Banker,  "  do  you  pretend  [ 
there  is  then  no  diffeience  between  a  beggar  and  a  \ 
banker  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  the  > 
utmost  readiness  ;  "  not  in  the  least  as  to  essentials.  : 
You  swagger  and  drink  wine  in  company  of  your 
own  chousing  ;  1  swagger,  and  drink  beer,  which  I  ! 
like  better  than  your  wine,  in  company  which  1  J 
like  better  than  your  company.  You  make  thou-  i 
sands  a  day  perhaps — 1  make  a  shilling,  perhaps —  ■ 
if  you  are  contented,  1  am — we're  equally  liappy  at  j 
night.  You  dress  in  new  clothes,  I  am  just  as  com-  j 
fortablo  in  old  ones,  and  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  I 
them  from  soiling  ;  if  I  have  less  property  than  yon,  ! 
1  have  loss  to  care  about;  if  fewer  friends,  I  have  j 
less  friendship  to  lose  ;  and  if  I  do  not  make  as  great  I 
a  figure  in  the  world,  1  make  as  great  a  shadow  on  [ 
the  pavement  ;  I  am  as  great  as  you.  Besides,  my 
word  for  it,  I  have  fewer  enemies';  meet  with  fewer  j 
losses  ;  carry  as  light  a  heart,  and  sing  as  many  ! 
song.s  as  the  best  of  you."  ! 

'■  And  then,"  said  the  banker,  who  had  all  along  i 
tried  to  slip  a  word  in  edgeways,  "  is  the  contempt  i 
of  the  world  nothing  "  1 

"  The  envy  of  the  world  is  as  bad  as  its  contempt;  ' 
you  have  perhaps  the  one,  and  I  a  share  in  the  oth-  j 
er.  We  are  matched  there  too.  And  besides,  the  • 
world  deals  in  this  matter  equally  unjust  with  us  1 
both.  You  and  I  live  by  our  own  wits,  instead  of  ! 
living  by  our  own  industry  ;  and  the  only  difference  | 
between  us,  in  this  paiticular,  worth  naming,  is  that  ! 
it  costs  society  more  to  maintain  you  than  it  does  j 
me — you  want  a  great  deal,  i  am  content  with  little.  | 
Neither  of  us  raise  grain  or  potatoes,  or  weave  cloth,  . 
or  manufacture  any  thing  useful,  we  therefore  add  ' 
nothing  to  the  common  slock — and  if  the  world 
judged  with  strict  impartiality,  therefore  it  seems  i 
to  ms  I  would  be  pronounced  the  cleverest  fellow."  || 


Some  passers  by  hero  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. The  disputants  separated,  apparently  good 
friends  ;  and  I  drew  in  my  head,  ejaculating  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Alexander  in  the  play — is 
there  then  no  more  difference  between  a  Beggar  and 
a  Banker  ? 

But  several  years  have  since  passed  away  ;  and 
now  both  both  these  individuals  have  paid  the  last 
debt  of  nature.  They  died  as  they  had  lived,  the  one 
a  Banker,  and  the  other  a  Beggar.  The  next  time 
1  visited  the  city,  1  examined  both  their  graves. — 
They  were  of  similar  length  and  breadth  ;  the  grass 
grew  equally  green  above  each  ;  and  the  sun  lo'oked 
down  as  pleasantly  on  the  one,  as  on  the  other.  No 
honors,  pleasures,  or  delights,  clustered  around  the 
grave  of  the  rich  man.  No  finger  of  scorn  was  point- 
ed to  that  of  the  poor  man.  They  were  both  equally 
deserted,  lonely  and  forgotten  !  1  thought  too  of 
the  destinies  to  which  they  had  passed  ;  of  that  state 
in  which  temporal  distinctions  exist  not;  temporal 
honors  are  regarded  not — where  pride,  and  all  the 
circumstances  which  surround  this  life,  never  find 
admittance.  Then  the  distinctions  of  time  appear 
indeed  as  an  atom  in  the  sunbeam,  compared  with 
those  which  are  made  in  that  changeless  state  to 
which  they  had  passed. — Em-poriuvi. 


FEMALE  LITERATURE, 

OF  THE   PRESENT  AGE. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  peculiarity  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  present  age,  than  the  worth  and  bril- 
liancy of  its  female  genius.  The  full  developeraent 
of  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  women,  is  the 
triumph  of  modern  times — Their  influence  on  liter- 
ature was  scarcely  felt  even  in  the  stateliest  of  the 
classical  ages.  The  contracted  nature  of  their  edu- 
cation— the  tyrannical  demeanor  of  the  sterner  jex 
towards  them— the  yet  more  inflexible  tyranny  of 
custom,  crushed  the  blossoms  of  their  genius  before 
they  were  half  unfolded,  or  prevented  them  from 
diffusing  their  sweets  beyond  the  limited  circle  of 
domestic  life.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  female  mind 
broke  through  the  unnatural  restraints  opposed  to 
its  progess,  but  it  too  often  lost  in  the  exertion,  its 
freshness,  and  its  most  delicate  charm— The  Sapphos 
and  the  Aspasias  of  antiquity,  cast  aside  the  fetters 
of  custom,  and  the  bonds  of  virtue.  Even  these  in- 
stances of  female  celebrity,  so  attended  with  causes 
of  soirow  and  of  pity,  are  rare.  Hence  the  imagin- 
ative works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  exquisite  and  eter- 
nal as  they  are,  have  an  aspect  stern  and  appalling, 
and  want  that  delicacy  and  tender  grace  which  the 
intermingling  of  female  taste  alone  can  give.  Their 
poetry  is  not  enriched  with  a  few  of  those  sweet 
fancies  and  delicious  conceits  which  peculiarly  ba- 
belong  to  the  female  mind,  or  are  excited  in 
the  society  of  intellectual  and  sensitive  woman. — 
The  gentle-influences  of  feminine  genius  now  shed 
over  the  whole  literature  of  our  country  a  delicate 
and  tender  bloom.  T  he  works  of  the  female  authors 
of  the  present  age  are  objects  of  no  common  interest 
— not  only  for  their  separate  beauties,  but  for  the 
new  and  only  lights  which  they  have  cast  over  the 
Tvhole  region  of  imagination,  and  the  nooks  of  the 
graceful  loveliness  which  they  have  been  first  ena- 
bled to  illume. 


"  I  have  no  time  left  for  study."— The  idea  about 
the  want  of  time  is  a  mere  phantom.  Franklin  found 
time  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labours,  to  dive  into  the 
hidden  recesses  of  philosophy ,  and  to  explore  an  un- 
trodden path  of  science.  The  great  Frederick,  with 
an  empire  at  his  direction,  in  the  midst  of  war,  on 
the  eve  of  battles  which  vvere  to  decide  th«  fate  of 
his  kingdom,  found  time  to  revel  in  all  the  charms 
of  philosophy  and  intellectual  pleasures.  Bonaparte, 
with  all  Europe  at  his  disposal  ,  with  kings  in  his 
anti-chamber  begging  for  vacant  thrones  ;  with 
thousands  of  men  whose  destinies  were  suspended  on 
the  brittle  thread  of  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  had  time 
to  converse  with  books.  Ctesar,  when  he  had  curb- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  and  was  throng- 
ed with  visitors  from  the  remotest  kingdom,  found 
time  for  intellectual  cultivation.    Every  man  has 
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time,  if  lie  is  careful  to  improve  it:  and  if  he  does 
improve  it  as  weU  as  he  might,  he  can  reap  a  three- 
fold reward. — Essayist. 

SALEM  WEDNESDAY,  HAY   19,  1830. 

FIRE. — On  Monday  evening,  about  9  o'clock,  a 
barn  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  Danvers,  sit- 
uated near  the  Bank,  in  which  were  stored  7  or  8 
tons  of  hay,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  citi- 
zens of  Danvers  and  Salem  promptly  assembled,  and 
by  theit  vigorous  and  well-directed  exertions,  aided 
by  the  favorable  state  of  the  weather,  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  fire  trom  communicating  to  the  con- 
tiguous buildings.  The  barn  was  consumed,  with 
its  contents.  As  no  light  had  been  carried  into  the 
barn  for  a  long  time,  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  an  incendiary.  We  learn  that  a 
young  lad  was  yesterday  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
having  caused  the  above  fire. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

The  world  may  say  what  it  will  of  the  nonsense 
and  romance  of  what  is  called  "first  love" — but  were 
it  not  for  those  warm  and  generous  feelings  which 
spring  up  in  the  heart  like  meteors  in  a  frosty  sky, 
the  better  qualities  of  mankind  would  be  choked 
with  thorough  selfishness.  The  stoic  does  every 
thing  by  rule  ;  he  has  no  feelings  to  give  him  plea- 
sure or  pain  ;  or  if  he  has  any,  they  are  kept  so  en- 
tirely under  control,  that  they  are  never  allowed  to 
operate  either  to  his  happiness  or  misery.  Love  is 
the  foundation,  the  root  of  all  the  fine  emotions  of 
the  heart ;  and  pity,  friend.ship,  esteem  and  venera- 
tion, are  but  the  branches  of  tho  same  prolific  tree. 

But  true  love  is  as  distinct  from  passion,  as  brave- 
ry is  from  desperation  ;  affection,  like  courage,  must 
flow  on  in  a  smooth,  regular  and  continued  stream. 
It  is  not  love  nor  valor  that  breaks  out  with  violence 
at  unexpected  and  often  unseasonable  periods,  and, 
like  a  Jack-o'-lantern  on  a  dark  night,  leads  a  man 
across  bog  and  marsh,  until  he  has  lost  his  way,  or 
broken  his  neck  ;  this  is  not  love,  this  is  madness — 
yet  how  oft  will  early  affection  assume  its  guise. 

When  the  heart  is  just  opening  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  its  own  feelings,  before  the  sordid  concerns 
of  the  world  have  fascinated  the  attention,  when  ev- 
ery object  v^ears  the  garb  of  innocence,  and  all  the 
bright  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  are  putting  forth 
the  branch  of  promise,  then  indeed  does  love  appear 
to  be  the  business  of  lifo — then  it  partakes  of  all  the 
fervor  of  enthusiasm,  all  tlie  puriiy  of  devotion  !  Not 
a  thought  can  bo  associated  with  the  image  of  the 
beloved  object  that  is  not  strictly  compatible  with 
honor,  truth  and  virtue  ;  the  fancy  weaves  round  it 
a  web  of  holiness,  through  which  nothing  impure 
can  penetrate.  Yet  early  love,  like  the  bravery  of  a 
young  and  intrepid  arm,  is  apt  sometimes  to  turn 
into  irregular  movements,  and  fling  tho  gauntlet  at 
a  shadow  ;  it  blazes  forth  in  fits  and  starts,  commits 
extravagances,  and  though  never  deficient  in  intrin- 
sic value,  will  very  often  wear  the  mask  of  folly  ; 
but  it  is  a  flame,  with  all  its  eccentricities,  that  has 
never  yet  glowed  in  a  selfish  bosom,  and  that  can- 
not bs  kindled  on  any  soil  which  is  not  perfectly 
honorable,  w*rm,  and  disinterested. 


The  love  of  after-years  generally  partakes  more 
of  the  color  of  worldly  prudence,  and  less  of  the 
glow  of  enthusiasm;  in  early  attachments  the  indi- 
vidual object  is  the  sole  consideration  ;  in  maturity 
there  are  the  distinctions  of  birth,  fortune,  and  con- 
nexions, to  be  weighed  ;  the  consent  of  the  friends, 
the  approval  of  the  world,  &c.  If,  indeed,  the  sin- 
cerity, the  steadiness,  the  prudence  of  a  mature  af- 
fection, could  be  united  with  the  bright  glow,  tho 
celestial  purity  of  early  love,  it  would  form  that 
sentiment  which  is  so  often  described  in  fiction  ;  so 
soldom  to  be  met  with  in  real  life. 

"  But  ah  !  how  seldom  it  is  seen  ! 

For  base  and  selfish  passions  intervene, 
To  blast  the  buds  of  love,  and  rend  apart 
Eacli  warm  pulsation  of  the  bleeding  heart." 

AMANDA. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  LADIES. 

"  Madame  de  Genlis  received  me  with  a  kindness, 
a  cordiality,  that  had  all  the  naivette  and  freshness  of 
youthful  feeling  and  youthful  vivacity.  There  was 
nothing  of  age  in  her  address  or  conversation  ;  and 
vigour,  animation,  a  tone  of  decision,  a  rapidity  of 
utterance,  spoke  the  full  possession  of  every  feeling 
and  every  faculty  ;  and  I  found  her  in  the  midst  of 
occupations  and  pursuits,  which  it  might  startle  the 
industry  of  youth  to  undertake  or  to  accomplish. 

"  When  I  entered  her  apartments,  she  was  paint- 
ing flowers  in  a  book,  which  she  called  her  '  herbier 
sacre,'  in  which  she  was  copying  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  She  showed  me  another  vol- 
ume which  she  had  just  finished,  full  of  trophies 
and  tasteful  devices,  which  she  called  '  I'herbier  de 
reconnaisan^.e.'  '  But  I  have  but  little  time  for  such 
idle  amusements,'  said  Madame  de  Genlis.  She  was 
in  fact,  then  engaged  in  abridging  some  ponderous 
tomes  of  French  memoirs,  in  writing  her  '  Journal 
de  la  Jennessee,'  and  in  preparing  for  the  press  hei 
new  novel  '  Les  Battueers,'  which  she  has  since  giv- 
en to  the  world.  Her  harp  was  nevertheless  well 
strung  and  tuned  ;  her  piano  forte  covered  with  new 
music,  and  when  1  gave  her  her  lute  to  play  for  me, 
it  did  not  require  the  drawing  up  a  single  string.  All 
was  energy  and  occupation.  It  was  impossible  not 
make  some  observation  on  such  versatility  of  talent 
and  variety  of  pursuits.  '  O  this  is  nothing,  [said 
Madame  de  Genlis]  what  1  piide  myself  upon,  is 
knowing  twenty  trades,  by  any  of  which  I  could  earn 
my  bread.' — [Lady  Morgan's  France. 


From  the  Journal  of  Health. 

Hoto  to  preserve  the  complexion. — To  tiie  question 
which  has  been  proposed  to  us  by  some  of  our  female 
readers — "  What  is  the  best  fluid  as  an  ordinary 
wash  for  the  face — calculated,  while  it  removes  im- 
purities from  the  skin,  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
freshness  of  the  complexion  .'"'  We  reply,  without 
hesitation,  simple  soap  and  water,  both  articles  be- 
ing as  pure  as  can  be  obtained.  We  have  pointed 
out,  in  a  former  number,  most  of  those  causes  by 
which  the  softness,  transparency,  and  brilliant  color 
of  the  skin,  are  impaired.  These  being  carefully  a- 
voided,  daily  ablutions  with  soap  and  water  will  ef- 
fectually answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  long 
list  of  cosmetic  lotions  are  in  vain  resorted  to.  Our 
female  readers  may  rest  assured  that  the  only  beau- 
tifiers  of  the  skin  are  personal  cleanliness,  regular 
exercise,  temperance,  pure  air,  and  a  cheerful  tem- 
per. If  any  one  of  these  be  neglected,  the  skin  and 
complexion  will  invariably  suffer. 

It  is  only  by  preserving  the  skin  free  from  all  im- 
purities, and  thus  enabling  it  to  perform  with  free- 
dom its  important  functions,  that  any  external  ap- 
plication is  at  all  useful.  To  this  end  there  i»  no- 
thing so  well  adapted  as  pure  water,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  soap.  They  who,  from  a  ridicu- 
lous idea  that  washing  frequently  with  water  injures 
the  skin,  substitute  distilled  liquor,  Cologne  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  simple  or  compound,  pursue  a 
practice  most  effectually  calculated  to  destroy  its 


suppleness,  transparency,  and  smoothness,  and  to 
cover  it  with  unseemly  blotches. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  local  wash,  we  would  en- 
force upon  all  the  use  of  pure  water.  When  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  bath  to  the  whole  surface,  at  those 
seasons  of  the  year  in  which  its  use,  in  this  manner, 
can  with  propriety  be  resorted  to,  it  is  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects — promoting  tho  general 
well  being  of  the  system,  as  well  as  that  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin,  independent  of  which  it  can 
lay  no  pretensions  whatever  to  beauty.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  those  nations  by  who:n  bathing  is 
most  frequently  resorted  to,  are  those  distinguished, 
most  generally,  for  elegance  of  form,  and  freshness 
of  complexion. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Jackson  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Proctor. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  John  Felt  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  P.  Deland. 

By  Rev  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Daniel  Marston  to  Miss 
Hannah  Frye. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  Rrv.  Dr.  Flint,  Mr.  Asa 
Brooks,  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Ropes.  By  Rev.  Mr  Wil- 
lis, Mr.  John  Daniels,  to  Miss  Jane  Morgan. 

In  Beverly,  by  the  R«v.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Abbot,  of  Exeter,  to  Miss  Frances  Larcom. 

In  Boxford,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  after  a  te- 
dious courtship  of  10  days,  Mr.  John  Wilson  to  Mrs 
Susan  Dresser. 

In  Newburyport,  Mr.  John  Andrews,  jr.  to  Misa 
Margaret  D.  Rand,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  R. 
Esq. 

At  Brookline,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fierce,  Rev.  David  H. 
Barlow,  of  Lynn,  to  Miss  Almira  C.  Penniman. 

In  Boston,  Mr  John  Lopez,  of  Malta,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Kimball,  of  Ipswich. 

In  Andover,  Mr  Benjamin  Stevens,  Jr  to  Miss 
Huldah  Keith. 

In  North  Bridgewater,  Mr  Lerjiuel  French  to  Miss 
Hannah  Noyes — after  having,  as  the  Traveller  says, 
"passed  a  good  way  down  the  vale  of  years,  content 
with  the  joys  of  single  blessedness  ;"  which  render- 
ed into  intelligible  English,  means,  after  a  felicitous 
courtship    forty  years  ! 

In  New-Orleans,  April  14th,  Capt  John  Dever- 
eux,  of  Maiblehead,  to  Miss  Matilda  Burton,  of 
that  city. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs  Juditii  VVallis,  aged  77. 

On  Saturday  last,  of  tiie  quinzy,  Joliii  Henry,  son 
of  Mr.  Charles  Derby,  aged  4  years. 

Mrs.  Mehitable  Ward,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Ward, 
aged  77. 

Henry  Ware  Phillips,  sou  of  Hon.  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  aged  t)  months. 

Mr.  Peter  Chad  wick,  son  of  Mr.  John  Chad  wick, 
jr.  aged  20. 

In  Beverly,  N.  Parish,  Mr.  John  Baker,  aged  75, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  pensioner. 

Mrs.  Fiances  Pickett,  »ged  45,  wife  of  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Pickett.  Mr  William  Hanners,  aged  22.  Mr 
Joseph  Stey;art,  aged  35. 

In  Beverly,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dempsey,  aged  72. 

In  Marblehead,  Mr.  Richard  Lee,  aged  67.  Mr. 
John  Barker  Pedrick,  aged  50.  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
jun.  aged  34. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  William  Oliver,  aged  56,  of  the  so. 
ciety  of  Friends. 

In  Boxford,  Mr.  James  Russell,  aged  77— a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier. 

In  Newburyport,  James  Prince,  Esq.  late  Collee- 
tor  of  Newburyport,  aged  70. 

In  Newburyport  Mr  Benj.  Greely,  aged  37. 

In  West  Newbury, Capt  Caleb  Kimball,  aged  85,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution. 

In  Milford,  N.  H.  Emma,  widow  of  Capt.  George 
Southward,  formerly  of  Salem,  Mass.  aged  93, 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.  'Mrs  Rebecca  March,  aged  22, 
daughter  of  Mr  Joseph  Gardner,  of  this  town. 

In  Africa,  Capt.  George  D.  Brown,  of  this  town, 
master  of  brig  Velocity,  aged  35. 
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POETUY. 


From  Willis's  Monthly  Magazine. 

FKLIX  SKNECTUS. 


Ah  !  pity  not  the  old — 
That  their  eye  burns  dim  and  their  locks  grow  grey, 
And  their  life  like  a  river- mist  passes  away, 

In  tho  summer  sky  uprolled. 

Yet  warmly  their  hosoms  thrill — 
And  their  years  are  dearer,  when  fewer  are  left, 
And  sorrow  makes  nearer,  when  friends  are  bereft, 

The  loved  who  greet  them  still. 

Not  till  the  sun  goes  down — 
(Wltli  his  violet  banner  abroad  in  the  west; 
And  the  blossoms  of  earth  are  asleep  on  her  breast) 

Night  lifts  her  starry  crown. 

So  twilight  comes  for  those. 
That  have  suffered  the  toil  of  life's  day,  and  its  blaze; 
Going  in  to  their  age,  from  the  world's  lone  ways, 

With  hearts  that  bless  repose  : 

Such  is  the  rapt  desire 
Flashing  in  on  their  souls,  as  the  mariner's  light, 
From  a  far-olf  strand,  reaches  forth  o'er  the  night 

Its  silver  and  tremulous  fire  : 

Such  visions  of  glory  shine 
O^er  them — with  a  vesper  light,  brighter,  far, 
Than  tho  brightest  ray  of  the  vesper  star — 

Such  starry  hopes  divine. 


MORAL  BEAUTY. 

'Tis  not  alone  in  the  flush  of  morn, 
In  the  cowslip  bell,  or  the  blossom  thorn, 
In  noon's  high  hour,  or  twilight's  hush. 
In  the  shadowy  stream,  or  the  rose's  blush, 
Or  in  aught  that  nature's  pencil  gives. 
That  the  spirit  of  beauty  serenely  lives. 

Oh  no  !  it  lives,  and  breathes,  and  lies, 
In  a  home  more  pure  than  the  morning  skies  ; 
In  the  innocent  heart  it  loves  to  dwell, 
When  it  comes,  v.'ith  a  sigh  or  tear,  to  tell 
Sweet  dreams  that  flow  from  a  fount  of  love, 
To  mingle  with  all  that  is  pure  above. 

Lt  lives  in  the  heart  where  Mercy's  eye 
Looks  out  on  the  world  witli  charity; 
Whose  generous  hand  delights  to  heal 
The  wounds  that  sorrowing  mourners  feel, 
Without  a  wish,  or  a  hope,  or  thought. 
That  light  shall  shine  on  the  deeds  it  wrought. 

It  lives,  in  the  breast  that  nought  inspires 
But  manly  feelings  and  high  desires, 
Where  nothing  can  come  like  a  selfish  dream, 
When  visions  of  glory  around  it  gleam — 
Proud  visions,  that  show  a  lifted  mind. 
The  boundless  sphere  of  the  human  kind. 

Sweet  spirit  of  beauty  !  my  visions  are  thine, 
fJut  I  lose  thee  not  whea  the  day-beams  shine  • 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


Thy  image  is  still  my  constant  gaze. 
In  the  mid-night  hour  or  noon-tide  blaze, 
And  none  can  tell  but  a  heart  unsold. 
The  fervor  of  joy  which  thy  lovers  hold. 

"I'LL  NEVER  MARRIED  BE  1" 
No!  no!  I'll  never  married  be. 
But  love,  and  love — and  ye'i  be  free. 

I  will  not  wear  a  captive's  chain. 

Nor  own  a  master  ; — they  who  wed, 
First  go  to  jail,  and  then  remain 

In  everlasting  fetters  led. 
1  can't  imagine  what  they  gain, 
No  !  no  !  I'll  never  married  be. 
But  love,  and  love — and  yet  bo  free. 

A  wife  can't  out  of  window  look. 

Without  a  husband's  grumbling  loud  ; 

Each  slip's  recorded  in  a  book  : 
I  won't  submit  !  1  own  I'm  proud. 

Too  proud  such  busy  knaves  to  brook. 

No  !  no  !    I'll  never  married  bo. 

But  love,  and  love, — and  yet  be  free. 

Unmarried,  I  command  at  will. 
And  youths  press  forward  to  obey; 

I  find  them  glad  and  grateful  still. 
And  who  so  prompt  to  serve  as  they 

Will  lords  a  bride's  desire  fulfil.' 

No  !  no  !  V\\  never  married  be, 

But  love,  and  love, — and  yet  be  free. 

I  often  see  a  married  pair, — 

I  know  they  curse  their  luckless  fate  ; 
I've  seen  a  woman  tear  her  hair. 

And  of  connubial  blessings  prate  ; 
Yet  daily  sink  beneath  despair. 
No  !  no  !  I'll  never  married  be  : 
But  love,  and  love, — and  yet  be  free. 


From  the  New-York  Statesman. 

THE  BROKEIV  HEART. 

Ye  have  looked  on  her  face— now  what  read  ye 
there 

The  blossom  of  hope — or  tho  blight  of  despair 
Is  it  sickness  that  maketh  the  cheek  look  so  pale, 
Or  are  they  the  traces  of  weeping  and  wail 

Ye  have  looked  on  her  form — now  what  read  ye 
there  .'' 

The  fulness  of  health — or  the  relics  of  care 
She  moves  like  a  shadow — a  spirit  of  fear, 
Or  one  whose  spirit  is  not  of  this  sphere  ! 

Her  cheek  once  was  fresh  as  the  rose  newly  sprung. 
When  her  visions  were  light,  and  her  bosom  was 
young ; 

Ere  the  pang  of  lost  love  left  her  quite  broken-heart- 
ed— 

Or  the  lily  its  hue  to  her  cheek  had  imparted  ! 

Her  eye  once  was  bright  as  the  loveliest  star, 
That  twinkles  and  nods  in  the  blue  sea  afar  ; — 
Ere  the  falsehood  of  man  had  dimmed  it  with  tears. 
And  o'ershadow'd  with  gloom  the  youth  of  her  years! 

Her  lip  was  as  rich  as  the  Carnation  flower. 
That  showers  its  perfume  in  many  a  bower  ; 
Ere  the  sigh  of  deceit  had  breathed  o'er  its  bloom, 
Or  the  kiss  of  a  traitor  had  linish'd  its  doom  ! 

Her  form  was  the  model  of  passionate  love, 
And  fine  as  tho  sylph-ones  that  flutter  above  ; 
Ere  sorrow  and  sin  had  dealt  with  that  frame, 
Or  the  hand  of  a  villain  had  marked  it  with  shame  ! 

Her  spirit  is  broken — her  mind  is  aye  lost, 

And  with  many  a  wo  hath  her  bosom  been  crost ; 


She  stands  on  the  earth,  by  herself,  all  alone — 
With  no  being  to  love  her — and  she,  loving  none 

She  is  passing  full  fast — like  a  beautiful  bird, 
Whose  richly  toned  notes  in  each  grove  could  be 
heard, 

Till  an  envious  sportsman  deep  wounding  its  side, 
It  never  sang  more, — but  faded  and  died  ! 


Educate  your  Children  early. — What  is  the  object 
of  Education  To  form  the  character.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  Not  by  lessons,  but  principally  through 
the  influence  of  example,  and  circumstances,  and 
situation.  How  soon  is  the  child  exposed  to  these 
influences.'  From  the  moment  it  opens  its  eyes, 
and  feels  the  pressure  of  its  mother's  bosom — from 
that  time  it  becomes  capable  of  noticing  what  passes 
around  it,  and  knowing  the  difference  of  one  thing 
from  another.  So  powerful  are  the  gradual  and  un- 
noticed influences  of  these  early  months,  that  the 
infant,  if  indulged  or  humored,  may  grow  into  a 
petty  tyrant  at  ten  months  old,  and  tottle  about  irs 
two  years,  a  selfish,  discontented,  irritable  thing, 
that  every  one  but  the  mother  turns  from  in  disgust. 
During  this  period,  every  human  being  is  making  its 
first  observations,  and  acquiring  its  first  experi^ce; 
passes  his  early  judgments,  forms  opinions,  acquires 
habits.  They  may  be  ingrained  into  thair  charac- 
ters for  life.  Some  right  and  some  wrong  notions 
may  take  with  firm  hold,  and  some  impressions, 
good  or  bad,  may  sink  so  deep  as  to  be  with  scarcely 
any  fbrce  eradicated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  these  incurable  crookednesses  of  disposition  which 
we  attiibute  to  nature,  would  be  found,  if  they  could 
be  traced,  to  have  originated  in  the  early  circum- 
stances of  life  ;  just  as  a  deformed  or  stunted  tree, 
not  from  any  natural  perversity  of  seed,  from  which 
it  sprung,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  soil  and 
situation  under  which  it  grew. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Is  THERE  A  God  ? — Look  at  ourselves.  Look  at 
man  ;  his  reason,  intelligence,  and  discoveries. — 
Look  at  him  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
calculating  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
making  the  elements  subservient  to  his  interests, 
and  his  wants.  Look  at  his  capacities  ;  review  the 
ten  thousaad  arguments  that  daily,  nay  hourly  arise, 
and  then  tell  me,  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
a  God,  a  retributive  God,  does  rule  the  universe, 
and  direct  the  afTairs  ot  men. — Riker. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Courtship. — It  has  been 
said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  once  in  his  life  go  a 
wooing,  and  as  he  was  expected,  had  the  greatest  in- 
dulgerice  paid  to  his  little  peculiarities,  which  ever 
accompany  great  genius.  Knowing  he  was  fond  of 
smoking,  the  lady  assiduously  provided  him  with  a 
pipe,  and  they  were  gravely  seated  to  open  the  bus- 
iness of  Cupid.  Sir  Isaac  made  a  few  whiffs — seem- 
ed at  a  loss  for  somethitig — wbifEed  again — and  at 
last  drew  his  chair  near  to  the  lady — a  pause  of  some 
minutes  ensued — Sir  Isaac  seenMd  still  vaaj»  uD' 
easy — Oh  !  the  timidity  of  some  !  thought  tlie  lady — 
when  lo.  Sir  Isaac  got  hold  of  her  hand-  now  the 
palpitation  began — he  will  kiss  it,  no  doubt,  thought 
she,  and  then  the  matter  is  settled.  Sir  Isaac  whif- 
fed with  redoubled  fury,  and  drew  the  captive  band 
near  his  head  ;  already  the  expected  salutation  vi> 
brated  from  the  hand  to]  the  heart,  wh«n — pity  the 
damsel,  gentle  reader  L  Sir  Isaac  only  raised  tha 
fair  hand,  to  make  the  fore-fimger  what  he  much 
wanted — a  tobacco-stopper  .' 


Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Oflice  of  the  Essex  Register — where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  arc  re- 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  MONASTERY. 

The  declining  jun  threw  the  long  shadows  of  the 
♦rce»  upon  the  path,  which  a  solitary  monk  was  pa- 
«ing  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe. 
The  rulfes  of  this  abode  of  sullen  gloonl  were  of  the 
sevoreet  order — they  had  their  allotted  hour  of  exer- 
ieiBa — but  it  was  in  solitude  ;  they  met  at  meals,  but 
it  was  in  silence  ;  the  fall  of  a  spoon,  or  any  such 
trifling  accident,  occasioned  a  motion,  (for  sound  was 
unknown)  of  displeasure  and  uneasiness  which  pass- 
ed from  monk  to  monk,  till  it  evinced  itself  still 
more  plainly  in  the  person  of  the  superior  at  the  head 
of  the  board.  T  heir  food  was  of  the  simplest,  and 
often  of  the  most  unpalatable  kind,  such  as  unsavory 
herbs,  bread  and  salt,  or  roots,  and  their  drink  wa- 
ter. Their  cowls  were  so  disposed  as  to  allow  them 
to  eat,  and  see,  but  did  not  discover  the  countenance 
hid  under  them,  and  their  long  gowns  as  eftectually 
iiid  their  forms.  The  community  (never  very  iiu- 
,  inerous)  met  only  in  the  chapel  or  refectory,  and 
their  cells  were  more  like  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  than 
the  receptacles  ol  the  living,  so  unconscious  were 
they  of  a  sound.  Here  echo  had  never  tried  her 
mimic  voice,  but  on  a  sigh,  or  the  closing  of  a  door, 
and  scarcely  that,  for  he  was  but  a  novice  at  La 
Trappe  who  ever  let  either  be  audible.  Every  mo- 
tion partook  of  the  dormant  lisllessness  which  was 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  place.  Into  this 
monastery  it  was  that  the  French  poet  La  Motte 
threw  himself  in  disgust  at  the  ill  success  of  one  of 
his  operas.  What  a  place  for  a  poet,  and  worse  still 
for  a  Frenchman  !  But  we  must  return  to  our  mel- 
ancholy monk  in  the  garden,  who,  difficult  as  it  was 
to  draw  distinctions,  where  uniform  monotony  in- 
vested all  things,  might  yet  be  distinguished  from 
his  brother  monks,  by  a  carriage  far  difteient  from 
the  mean,  shuffling',  soul-subdued  gait  of  the  holy 
fraternity.  His  cowl  hid  a  head  which  had  been  a 
model  for  a  Grecian  sculptor,  or  a  Chantry.  His 
gown  hung  from  his  shoulders  with  peculiar  grace, 
and  the  air  of  a  form  unusually  lofty,  was  dignified 
and  erect,  save  when,  in  solitude,  the  head  sunk  in 
the  attitude  of  dejection,  and  the  occasional  waving 
of  his  fine  hand  betrayed  that  he  was  once  habitua- 
ted to  the  elegance  and  activity  of  natural  life,  for  the 
automaton  existence  he  then  held  may  well  be  de- 
signated by  the  counter-term  unnatural. 

This  evening  he  would  have  scandalized  the  or- 
der to  which  he  belonged,  most  seriously,  could  he 
have  been  beheld,  pressing  his  forehead,  as  if  sensi- 
ble of  the  wildest  pain  ;  and  then,  casting  the  hand, 
perhaps  the  eyes,  to  heaven,  with  expressions  of 
desperation,  every  gesture  seemed  to  say, 
This  pomp  of  horror 

Is  fit  to  feed  the  frenzy  in  the  soul  ; 

Here's  room  for  ir.edilation,  e'en  to  madness, 

Till  the  raind  burst  with  tliinking. 

He  heard  the  muffled  bell  that  tolled  the  expiration 
of  his  hour;  composing  his  manner,  he  slowly  re- 
turned to  the  convent,  and  sought  tlie  narrow  con- 
fines of  his  cell.  It  was  one  of  the  occupations  of 
each  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  to  dig  his  own 
grave  ;  an  occupation  which,  however  horrid  to  the 
gay  inhabitants  of  the  world,  must  have  been  a  re- 
fuge to  them,  from  the  dreadful  ennui  of  monastic 
indolence,  and  served  besides  to  assure  them,  that 
at  no  very  distant  day,  they  would  exchange  their 
mimic,  for  their  real  deaths,  "a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished." 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  the  monk 
■ought  the  burial  ground  of  the  monastery,  to  con- 
clude the  work  be  had  already  begun,  of  excavating 
his  last  place  of  rest ;  a  pace  or  two  from  him  he  ob- 
served a  monk  busied  at  the  same  duty,  but  the  cir- 
•umstance  did  not  offend  against  the  usage  of  the 
•oeietj,  since  the  place  and  puisuit  eijually  forced 


the  observance  of  their  usual  taciturnity.  Here  and 
there  a  stunted  yew  rose  above  the  mounds  of  earih, 
whore  "  each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,"  the 
monks  in  dull  congenial  silence  slept.  The  moon 
threw  hor  cold  beams  on  the  plain  stones,  that  rose 
at  intervals,  to  toll  who  lay  beneath,  their  names 
continuing  unknown  to  any,  but  the  superior,  till 
that  event  disclosed  it.  He  had  not  been  long  busi- 
ed, when  he  thought  he  observed,  that  the  other 
monk  was  less  engaged  in  making  his  grave,  than  in 
watching  him  dig  his  ;  it  e.xcited  his  astonishment, 
as  he  had  not  befbie  observed  such  an  indication  of 
interest  ;  and  he  could  only  reconcile  it,  by  suppos- 
ing the  monk  was  a  new  arrival,  uninitiated  in  the 
extreme  austerity  necessary  to  be  observed.  He 
was  still  further  convinced  of  this  by  hearing  him 
breathe  hard,  as  if  from  excessive  weeping,  ?nd  at 
length  lay  himseli'in  a  silent  attitude  of  anguish  a- 
long  the  earth  he  had  thrown  up.  His  former  na- 
ture urged  him  to  seek  the  stranger  (as  he  imagined 
him) — but  the  fear  that  he  might  prove  one  of  the 
establishment,  when  he  should  only  subject  himself 
to  a  severe  penance,  joined  to  an  emotion  of  disgust, 
at  beholding  a  man  so  weakly  yielding  to  his  feel- 
ings, withheld  him  :  and  laying  aside  his  spade,  he 
returned  to  his  cell.  He  thought  long  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  in  such  a  mode  of  life  the  simplest 
events  make  an  impression.  AVhtn  he  descended 
to  matin  prayers,  he  noticed  with  the  seveiest  scru- 
tiny all  the  monks,  and  one  of  a  slender  form,  some- 
what below  the  middle  size,  struck  him  as  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  wept  so  bitterly  the  night  before, 
from  the  fervor  that  marked  his  d  votion,  striking 
from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  cold  apathy  a- 
round.  He  resolved  again  to  renew  his  watch  at 
the  hour  of  dinner,  but  at  dinner  he  was  wanting  ; 
from  their  evening  repast  he  was  also  absent ;  he  did 
not  see  him  at  prayers  ;  and  the  faint  interest  he  had 
excited,  died  away  after  three  days  elapsed  without 
beholding  him.  On  the  fourth  morning,  on  quitting 
his  cell,  he  beheld  three  or  four  monks,  surrounding 
and  carrying  another  to  the  burial  ground.  He  also 
joined  the  cavalcade.  Among  other  austerities,  it 
was  the  custom  to  carry  the  dying,  and  lay  them  on 
a  heap  of  ashes,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  graves,  there 
to  breathe  their  last.  The  sufferer  was  laid  gently 
down,  and  for  a  moment  gave  no  indication  of  life, 
when  suddenly  rising  in  a  half  sitting,  half  rising 
posture,  he  threw  back  his  cowl,  and  discovered  a 
head  profusely  covered  with  light  ringletty  hair  ; 
the  effort  was  great,  and  leaning  both  hands  to  the 
earth,  he  bent  down  his  head,  round  which  fell  the 
yellow  hairlike  laburnums;  but  again  raising  his 
head,  he  cast  eyes  of  the  purest  blue  to  heayen,  ex- 
claiming, "  Forgive,  holy  Fathers  !"  when  one  of 
the  monks  pressed  towards  the  dying  creature,  and 
sinking  on  his  knees,  exclaimed  "  Adela !"  All 
covering  had  fallen  from  his  head,  and  the  being  be- 
fore him,  (who  was  indeed  his  Adela,  the  first  and 
cherished  object  of  his  love)  gazed  up  at  him,  uttered 
a  faint  shriek,  and  sunk  into  his  arms.  "Adela! 
my  own  loved,  worshipped  Adela,  awake !  awake  ! 
smile  yet  again  to  bless  me  !"  ejaculated  the  frantic 
lover  ;  "  stand  back,  priests,  nor  violate  the  sanctity 
of  nature  with  your  mummery  ;  water,  give  me  wa- 
ter!" In  a  few  moments  Adela  again  raised  her 
soft  eyes  £o  the  wild  gaze  of  St.  Clair,  and  as  he 
pressed  his  lips  on  hers,  a  momentary  vitality  reani- 
mated her  frame.  "And  could  you  believe  1  had  for- 
gotten you — could  you  let  the  false  ones  breathe  sus- 
picion on  your  noble  heart No  sooner  did  I  learn 
your  fatal  resolution,  than  I  forsook  my  home,  and 
gained  admittance  here,  disguised  as  a  boy.  But  a- 
las  !  little  idea  had  I  of  the  place;  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish one  monk  from  another,  and  at  last  I  almost 
doubled  that  Henry  St,  Clair  was  one.    But  ray 


heart  is  faint — Henry,  dear  Henry,  take  the  last  fare- 
well sigh  of  her  who  has  ever  loved  you."  And 
throwing  her  arm  round  his  neck,  she  sighed  her 
sweet  soul  away  in  his  bosom.  Long  did  he  hold 
her  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  hoped  to  impart  a  portion  of 
its  vitality  to  the  loved  corpse  within  his  arms  ;  at 
length  he  unclosed  the  clasp  of  death,  that  white 
cold  hand  fell  heavy  at  her  side,^those  beautiful  tres- 
ses floated  over  his  arm  and  breast,  as  the  head  soft- 
ly fell  back  from  his  bosom  ;  the  pale  parted  lips  still 
wore  the  smile  of  sweetness  native  to  them,  and  the 
placidity  of  peace  and  innocence  sat  on  that  angelic 
countenance.  The  corpse  was  removed  into  the 
chapel  to  receive  the  funeral  rites,  laid  on  a  plank, 
the  only  bier  the  monastery  permitted  ;  her  betroth- 
ed Henry  composed  those  lovely  limbs,  and  then 
seating  himself  beside  his  lovely  mistress,  hung  with 
wild  devotion  over  her.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  frigid  observers  of  his  ardent  emotion  did  not 
tear  him  away  to  penance,  and  to  private  prayers  ; 
they  probably  reserved  that  for  future  expiation  ; 
the  lover  even  obtained  permission  to  watch  the 
whole  night  in  the  chapel  beside  his  beautiful  dead 
Adela. 

It  was  the  last  luxury  of  grief  in  which  he  sat  ; 
not  a  sound  woke  upon  his  ear,  it  was  the  silence  of 
the  grave  1  the  pale  lamps  gleamed  faintly  on  the 
still  paler  face  of  Adela,  and  the  cold  hand  he  held 
communicated  its  icy  chillness  to  his  own.  He  gaz- 
ed on  her,  and  thought  on  the  days  when  those  ring- 
lets, now  so  motionless  on  her  cold  foreliead  and 
lovely  neck,  were  floating  to  the  balmy  breath  of 
morning,  as  it  whispered  over  hill  and  vale,  or  were 
waving  in  the  graceful  dance  which  she  led  down 
her  father's  hall.  Those  lips  now  so  colorless,  were 
then  breathing  bliss  around  her,  now  smiling  in 
sweetness,  now  carolling  the  softest,  or  the  gayest 
melodies  ;  that  pale  cheek,  how  roseate  was  its  dim- 
ple ;  that  white  lid  with  its  deep  liinge,  how  bril- 
liant was  the  azure  orb  it  once  shadowed  !  Vain  it 
was  to  recall  those  hours  of  blessedness  ;  equally 
vain  to  regret  the  fatal  unconsciousnoss  of  her  pres- 
ence Tvithin  the  last  few  days,  when  she  hovered 
like  a  spirit  near  him,  anxious  to  discover  her  impet- 
uous erring  Henry  amid  the  gloomy  monks,  yet  too 
timid  to  risk  a  discovery  !  But  could  he  have  imag- 
ined for  a  moment,  that  a  creature  so  young,  so  deli- 
cate, and,  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  on  the  eve  of 
a  splendid  alliance,  would  voluntarily  resign  "dis- 
tinction, place,  attendance  and  observance,"  and  en- 
counter all  the  risks  and  privations  of  monasticism, 
merely  ill  the  hope  of  breathing  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  him  who  had  so  lightly  forsaken  hor  ; 
who  had  suffered  the  poison  of  jealousy  to  be  infus- 
ed into  his  ear,  and  who,  like  Othello,  "to  be  once 
in  doubt,  was  to  be  resolved  !"  when  circumstances 
which  he  viewed  with  a  jaundiced  eye  carried  con- 
firmation to  his  distracted  soul,  and  renouncing  the 
world,  and  all  of  hope  or  happiness,  ha  threw  him- 
self into  La  Trappe. 

It  was  now  his  last  sad  duty  to  see  her  consigned 
to  the  grave,  that  grave  which  she  had  so  lately  at- 
tempted to  make.  Through  the  funeral  rites  lie  wept 
not,  but  a  kind  of  paralysis  shook  his  frame.  In  the 
monastic  habit  of  the  order,  and  stretched  upon  a 
plank,  she  was  laid  in  the  silent  earth,  and  when  it 
covered  her  forever  from  his  view,  one  deep  groan 
found  its  way  from  the  lips  of  her  lover,  with  which 
his  heart  seemed  to  break,  "and  cowering  his  head 
full  low,"  ho  left  the  cold  repository  of  all  that  was 
most  dear  to  him  in  this  world. 

The  grief  which  overtakes  us  in  the  occupations, 
duties,  and  endowments  of  social  life,  however  deep, 
must  with  time  lose  its  intensity,  and  sink  into  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  embalmed  by  memory  with  a 
thousand  feelings  of  unextinguishable  tendcrneis  : 
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not  so  that,  nursed  in  the  unsocial  silence  of  monas- 
tic gloom  ;  it  there  ravages  like  the  most  mortal  dis- 
temper, and  rapidly  prepares  its  victim  for  final  de- 
cay, in  ten  days  the  fine  and  youthful  form  of  Hen- 
ry St.  Clair  was  attenuated,  and  feeble,  and  in  ano- 
ther week  was  bent  as  if  with  the  decrepitude  of  old 
age.  When  not  engaged  in  his  religious  duties,  he 
was  perpetually  seen  either  sitting  or  kneeling  be- 
side the  little  white  stone  which  simply  bore  the  ini- 
tials of  his  Adela. 

One  day,  just  as  the  grey  dawn  of  a  cold  morning 
in  the  close  of  autumn  was  shedding  its  unenliven- 
ing  light  upon  the  world,  Henry  vvas  discovered 
with  his  left  arm  encircling  the  tomb,  while  his 
right  still  held  the  rude  graver,  with  which  he  had 
been  engraving  some  words  on  the  tomb-stone  of  his 
departed  love  ;  his  cowl  had  fallen  off,  but  his  head 
vvas  bent  down  as  if  in  contemplation,  and  it  was  not 
at  first  thought  that  he  was  dead  : — but  life  had  been 
extinct  some  houis.  He  was  buried  in  the  same 
grave  witii  his  lovely  and  unfortanate  mistress,  and 
the  stone  on  which  he  had  graven  the  lines,  long  re- 
mained the  memorial  of  their  mutual  love  and  early 
fate. 


THE  BANK  NOTE. 

AN  INSTRUCTIVE  TALE — BY  MRS.  OflE. 

"  Are  you  returning  immediately  to  Worcester  ?" 
said  Lady  Leslie,  a  widow  residing  near  that  city,  to 
a  young  officer  who  v/as  paying  her  a  morning  visit. 
"  I  am  ;  and  can  1  do  any  thing  for  you  there  .'" — 
"Yes  ;  you  can  do  me  a  great  kindness.  My  confi- 
dential servant.  Baynes,  is  gone  out  for  the  day  and 
night;  and  1  do  not  like  to  trust  my  footman,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  to  pui  the  letter  into  the  post 
office,  as  it  contains  a  £oQ  note."  "  Indeed  !  tliat  i.-? 
a  larjre  sum  to  trust  to  the  post."  "  Yes  ;  but  1  am 
told  it  ia  the  safest  conveyance.  It  is,  however, 
quite  necessarj'  that  a  person  whom  I  can  trust  should 
put  the  letter  into  the  box."  "  Certainly,"  replied 
Capt.  Freeland.  Then  with  an  air  that  showed  that  I 
he  considered /i/mscZ/'as  a  person  to  be  trusted,  he 
deposited  the  letter  in  safety  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
took  leave,  promising  that  lie  would  return  to  dinner 
the  next  day,  v.'hioh  was  Saturday. 

On  his  road,  Freeland  met  some  of  his  brother  of- 
ficers, who  were  going  to  pass  the  day  and  night  at 
Great  iVIalvern  ;  and  as  they  earnestly  pressed  him 
to  accompany  them,  he  wliolly  forgot  tlie  letter  en- 
trusted to  his  care  ;  and,  having  dispatched  liis  ser- 
vant to  Worcester  for  Ins  sack  de-vuit,  and  other 
things,  he  turned  back  with  his  companions,  and 
passed  the  rest  ofthe  day  in  tliat  sauntering  but  a- 
inusing  idleness,  which  may  bo  reckoned  compara- 
tively virtuous,  if  it  leads  to  the  infringement  of  lit- 
tle duties  only,  and  is  not  attended  by  the  positive 
infringement  of  greater  ones.  But,  in  not  putting 
this  important  letter  into  the  post,  as  he  had  engaged 
to  do,  Freeland  violated  a  real  duty  :  and  he  might 
have  put  it  in  at  Malvern,  had  nottlie  renconter  with 
his  brother  officers  banished  the  commission  given 
him  from  his  thoughts.  Nor  did  he  remember  it 
till,  as  they  rode  through  the  village  the  next  morn- 
ing, 0.1  their  way  to  Worcester,  they  met  Lady  Les- 
lie walking  in  the  road. 

A  t  sight  of  her,  Freeland  recollected  with  shame 
and  confusion  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  chartre 
coHimitrted  to  him,  and  fain  would  have  passed  her 
unobserved  ;  for  as  she  was  a  woman  of  high  fash- 
ion, great  talents,  and  some  severity,  he  was  afraid 
that  his  negligence,  if  avowed,  would  not  only  cause 
him  to  forfeit  her  favour,  but  expose  him  to  her  pow- 
siful  sarcasm. 

To  avoid  being  recognized  was,  however,  impossi- 
ble;  and  as  soon  as  Lady  Leslie  saw  him,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  Captain  Freeland,  1  am  glad  to  see 
you  !  1  have  been  quite  uneasy  concerning  my  iet- 
,ter  sinee  I  gave  it  to  your  care  ;  for  it  was  of  such 
consequence  !  Did  you  put  it  into  the  post  yester- 
day "  Certainly:"  (replied  Freeland,  hastily,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment)  "  Certainly.  How  could 
you,  dear  Madam,  doubt  my  obedience  to  your  com- 
iiiarids  "  Tliank  you  !  thank  you  !"  cried  she, 
"  liow  you  have  relieved  my  mind'l"  He  had  bo  ; 
but  he  had  painful!/  burdened  his  own.    To  be  sure, 


it  was  only  a  '  white  lie' — the  lie  o»  mar.  Sii» 
he  was  not  used  to  utter  falsehood  ;  and  be  felt  the 
meanness  and  degradation  of  this.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  it  was  mischievous  also  ;  and  that  none 
can  presume  to  say  where  the  consequences  of  the 
most  apparently  trivial  lie  will  end.  As  soon  as 
Freeland  parted  with  Lady  Leslie,  he  bade  his  friends 
farewell,  and  putting  spur  to  his  horse,  scarcely 
slacked  his  pace  till  he  had  reached  a  general  post- 
office,  and  deposited  the  letter  in  safety.  "  Now 
then,"  thought  he,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  return 
and  dine  with  Lady  Leslie,  without  shrinking  from 
her  penetrating  eye." 

He  found  her  when  he  arrived,  very  pcnsivotand 
absent  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  felt  necessary  to  apol- 
ogize to  her  guests,  informing  them  that  Mary  Bon- 
son,  an  old  servant  of  hers,  who  was  very  dear  to 
her,  was  seriously  ill,  and  painfully  circumstanced  ; 
and  that  she  feared  she  had  not  done  her  duty  by 
her.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  Capt.  Freeland," 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  "1  blame  myself 
for  not  having  sent  for  my  confidential  servant,  who 
was  not  very  far  off,  and  despatched  him  with  the 
money,  instead  of  trusting  it  to  the  post."  "tes,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so,  certniniij," 
replied  Freeland,  deeply  blushing.  "  Yes  ;  for  the 
poor  woman  to  whom  1  sent  it  is  not  only  herself  on 
the  point  of  being  confined,  but  she  has  a  sick  hus- 
band, unable  to  be  moved  ;  and  as  (but  owing  to  no 
fault  of  his)  he  is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  his 
cruel  landlord  has  declared  that,  if  they  do  not  pay 
tlieirrent  to-morrow,  he  will  turn  tliein  out  in  the 
street,  and  seize  the  very  bed  they  lie  on  1  Howev- 
er, if  you  put  the  letter  in  the  jiost  yesterday,  they 
must  get  the  fifty  pound  note  to-day,  else  tlipy  could 
not ;  ibr  there  is  no  delivery  of  letters  in  London  on 
a  Sunday,  you  know."  "  True,  very  true,"  replied 
Freeland,  in  a  tone  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
render  steady.  "  Therefore,"  continued  Lady  Les- 
lie, "if  you  had  told  ine  when  we  met,  that  the  let- 
ter was  not  gone,  1  atiould  have  recalled  Baynes, 
and  sent  liim  off  by  the  mail  to  London;  and  then 
he  would  have  reached  Somerstown,  where  the 
Bensons  live,  in  good  time  ;  but  now,  though  I  own 
it  would  be  a  comlort  to  me  to  send  him  for  fear  of 
accident,  1  could  not  get  him  back  again  soon  e- 
nough;  therefore  1  must  let  things  take  their  chance; 
and  as  letters  seldom  miscarry,  the  only  danger  is, 
it  may  be  taken  out."  She  might  have  talked  an 
hour  without  answer  or  interruption;  for  Fieeland 
was  too  much  shocked,  too  much  conscience-strick- 
en, to  reply  ;  as  he  found  that  he  had  not  only  told 
a  falsehood,  but  that,  if  he  had  had  moral  courage  e- 
nough  to  tell  the  tiutli,  the  mischievous  negligence, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  could  have  been  re- 
paired ;  but  now,  as  Lady  Leslie  said,  "  it  was  too 
late  !" 

But,  while  Lady  Leslie  beeame  talkative,  and  a- 
ble  to  perform  her  duties  to  lier  friends,  after  she 
had  thus  unburdened  her  mind  to  Freeland,  he  grew 
every  minute  more  absent,  and  more  taciturn  ;  and 
though  he  could  not  eat  with  appetite,  he  threw 
down,  rather  than  drank,  repeated  glasses  of  hock 
and  charapaigno,  to  enable  him  to  rally  his  spirits  ; 
but  in  vain.  A  naturally  ingenuous  and  generous 
nature  cannot  shake  oft' the  first  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  conscience  for  having  committed  an  unwor- 
thy action,  and  having  also  been  the  means  of  injury 
to  another.  Alien  a  sudden,  however,  his  counten- 
ance brightened  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ladies  left  the 
table,  he  started  up,  left  his  compliments  and  excu- 
ses with  Lady  Leslie's  nephew,  v.lio  presided  at 
dinner;  said  ho  had  a  pressing  call  to  Worcester; 
and  when  there,  as  the  London  mail  was  gone,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  set  off  for  Som- 
erstown, which  Lady  Leslie  had  named  as  the  lesi- 
dence  of  Mary  Benson.  "  At  least,"  said  Freeland 
to  himself,  with  a  lightened  heart,  "  I  shall  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  all  I  can  to  repair  my 
fault."  But,  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  horses,  and  by  finding  the  ostlers  at  the  inns 
in  bed,  he  did  not  reach  London,  and  the  place  of 
his  destination,  till  the  wretched  family  had  been 
dislodged  ;  while  the  unhappy  wife  was  weeping, 
not  only  over  the  disgrace  of  being  removed,  and  for 


her  own  and  husbands  increased  illness  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  but  from  the  agonizing  suspicion  that 
the  mistiess  and  fnend,  whom  she  had  so  long  loved, 
and  relied  upon,  had  disregarded  tho  tale  of  her  sor- 
rows, and  had  refused  to  relieve  her  necessities' 
Freeland  soon  found  a  conductor  to  the  mean  lodg- 
ing in  which  the  Bensons  had  obtained  shelter  ;  for 
they  were  well  known,  and  their  hard  fate  was  gen- 
erally pitied— but  it  was  sometime  before  he  could 
speak,  as  he  stood  by  their  bedside.  He  was  choked 
vyith  painful  emotions  at  first  ;  with  pleasing  emo- 
tions afterwards  ■  for  his  conscience  smote  him  for 
the  pain  he  had  occasioned,  and  applauded  him  for 
the  pleasure  ho  came  to  bestow.  "  1  come,"  said  he 
at  length,  (while  the  sufferers  waited  in  almost  an- 
gry wonder,  to  hear  his  reason  lor  thus  intruding  on 
them)  "  1  come  to  tell  you  from  your  kind  friend, 
Lady  Leslie" — "Then  she  has  not  forgotten  me  !" 
screamed  out  the  poor  woman,  almost  gasping  for 
breath.    "  No,  to  be  sure  not : — she  could  not  forget 

you;  she   was   incapable  "  here  his  voice 

wholly  failed  him.  "  Thank  Heaven!"  cried  she, 
tears  trickling  down  her  pale  cheek.  "  I  can  bear 
any  tiling  now,  for  that  was  the  bitterest  part  of  all !' 
"My  good  woman,"  said  Freeland,  "it  vvas  owing  to 
a  mistake — pshaw,  no  !  it  was  owing  to  my  fault, 
that  you  did  not  receive  a  fifty  pound  note  by  the 
post  yesterday  "  "Fifty  pounds!"  cried  the  poor 
man,  wringing  his  hands,  "why  that  would  have 
more  than  paid  all  we  owed  ;  and  1  could  have  gone 
on  with  my  business,  and  our  lives  would  not  have 
been  risked,  nor  disgraced  !"  Freeland  now  turned 
away,  unable  to  say  a  word  more  ;  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  again  drew  near  them,  and  throwing  his 
purse  to  the  agitnted  speaker,  said,  "  There  !  get 
well!  get  well  !  only  get  well  I — and  whatever  you 
want,  shall  be  yours  ;  or  I  shall  never  lose  this  hor- 
rible choking  again  while  I  live  !" 

Freeland  took  a  walk  after  this  scene,  and  with 
hasty,  rapid  strides  ;  the  painful  choking  being  his 
companion  very  often  during  the  course  of  it;  for 
he  was  haunted  by  the  image  of  those  whom  he  had 
disgraced — and  he  could  not  help  remembering  that, 
however  blameable  his  negligence  might  be,  it  was 
nothing  either  in  sinfulness  or  mischief,  to  the  lie 
told  to  conceal  it;  and  that  but  for  that  lie  of  fear, 
the  effects  of  his  negligence  might  have  been  re- 
paired in  time. 

But  he  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  leave  Som- 
erston  till  he  had  seen  these  poor  people  settled  in 
a  good  lodging.  He  therefore  hired  a  conveyance 
for  them,  and  superintended  their  removal  that  ev- 
ening to  apartments  full  of  every  necessary  comfort. 
"  My  good  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  recall  the 
mortification  and  disgrace  which  you  have  endured 
through  my  fault ;  but  1  trust  that  you  will  have 
gained,  in  the  end,  by  leaving  a  cruel  landlord,  who 
had  no  pity  on  your  unmerited  poverty.  Lady  Les- 
lies note  will,  I  trust,  reach  you  to-morrow;  but  if 
not,  1  will  make  up  the  loss  :  therefore  be  easy  ; — 
and  when  1  go  away,  may  1  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  your  removal  ha.s  done  you  no  harm." 

He  then,  but  not  till  then,  had  the  courage  to  write 
to  Lady  Leslie,  and  tell  her  the  whole  truth — con- 
cluding his  letter  thus  : 

If  your  interesting  proJco'e*  have  not  suffered  in 
their  health,  I  shall  not  regret  what  has  happened  ; 
because  I  trust  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  through 
life,  and  teach  me  never  to  tell  even  the  most  appa- 
rently trivial  white  lie  again.  How  unimportant 
this  violation  of  truth  appeared  to  me  at  the  moment ! 
and  how  sufficiently  motived  i  as  it  was  to  avoid  fall- 
ing in  your  estimation  :  but  it  was,  you  see,  over- 
ruled for  evil ;  and  agony  of  mind,  disgrace,  and 
perhaps  risk  of  life,  were  the  consequences  of  it  to 
innocent  individuals  ;  not  to  mention  my  own  pang* 
— the  pangs  of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  But  for- 
give me,  my  dear  Lady  Leslie.  However,  1  trust 
that  this  evil,  so  deeply  repented  of,  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  me." 

Lady  Leslie  was  delighted  with  this  candid  letter, 
though  grieved  by  its  painful  details,  while  she  view- 
ed with  approbation  the  amends  which  her  young 
friend  had  made,  and  his  modest  disregard  of  his  own 
exertions. 
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The  note  arrived  in  safety  ;  and  Freeland  left  the 
afflicted  couple  belter  in  health,  and  quite  happy  in 
mind — as  his  bounty  and  Lady  Leslie's  had  left  thein 
liolhing  to  desire  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

^Vhen  Lady  LesUe  and  iio  met,  she  praised  his 
virtue,  while  she  blamed  Lis  fault ;  and  they  fortifi- 
ed each  other  in  the  wise  and  moral  resolution,  nev- 
er to  violate  truth  again,  even  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion ;  as  a  lie,  when  told,  however  unimportant  it 
may  at  the  time  appear,  is  like  an  arrow  shot  over  a 
house,  whose  course  is  unseen,  and  may  be  uninten- 
tionally the  cause,  to  some  one,  of  agony  and  death. 


0"The  following  is  extracted  from  an  interesting 
article  la  a  late  number  of  Flint's  Western  Review  : 
FASHIONABLE  FOLLIES. 

There  are  in  the  United  Slates,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand young  ladies,  as  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  said  of 
those  of  Scollaiid,  '■'the  prettiest  lasses  in  a'  the 
world,"  who  neither  know  how  to  toil  or  spin  ;  who 
are  yet  clolhed  like  the  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  who 
thrum  the  piano,  and  a  few  of  the  move  dainty,  the 
harp  ;  who  walk,  as  the  bible  says,  softly,  lest  brisk- 
er movements  might  snap  tapes  drawn  to  their  ut- 
most tension  ;  who  have  read  romances,  and  some 
-of  thern  seen  the  interior  of  theatres ;  who  have 
been  admired  at  the  examination  of  their  high  school; 
who  have  wrought  algebraic  solutions  on  the  black 
board  ;  who  have  shown  themselves  no  mean  profi- 
cients in  the  casuistry  of  Paley  ;  who  are,  in  short, 
the  very  roses  of  the  garden,  the  de'^ire  of  life  ;  who 
yet,  horrr.seo  refarens,  can  never  expect  to  be  marri- 
ed, or,  if  married,  to  live  without — sliall  1  speak,  or 
forbear  ? — without  putting  their  own  lily  hands  to 
domestic  drudgery. 

It  is  a  sad  and  lamentable  truth,  after  all  the  in- 
cessant din  we  hear  of  the  march  of  mind,  the  ta.ks 
about  lyceums,and  the  interminable  theories,  incul- 
cations, and  eulogies  of  education,  that  the  present 
is  an  age  of  unbounded  desire  of  display  and  notori- 
ety, of  exhaustless  and  unquenchable  burning  ambi- 
tioia  ;  and  not  an  age  of  calm,  contented,  ripe  and 
useful  knov^^ledge  for  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  par- 
lour. Display,  notoriety,  surface  and  splendour  ; 
these  are  the  first  aims  of  the  mothers  ;  and  can  we 
expect  that  the  daughters  will  drink  in  a  better  spir- 
it ?  To  play,  sing,  dress,  glide  down  the  dance,  and 
get  a  husband,  is  the  lesson  ;  not  to  be  qualified  to 
render  his  home  quiet,  well  ordered  and  happy. 


Pui.piT  IifGiNUiTY. — A  popular  preacher  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blackfriars,  London,  had  just  fin- 
ished an  exhortation  strongly  recommending  the 
support  of  a  certain  very  meritorious  institution. — 
Tlie  congregation  was  numerous, and  the  chapel  was 
•  rowded  to  excess.  The  discourse  being  finished, 
t  le  plato  was  about  being  handed  round  to  the  re- 
spective pows,  when  the  preacher  made  this  short 
address  to  the  congregation.: — "  From  the  sympathy 
I  have  witnessed  in  your  countenances,  and  the 
strict  attention  you  have  honored  me  with,  there  is 
one  thing  I  am  afraid  of,  that  some  of  you  may  be  in- 
tlined  to  give  too  much.  Now,  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  justice,  though  not  so  pleasant,  should 
always  bo  a  prior  vir', ue  to  generosity  ;  therefore  as 
you  will  all  be  immediately  waited  upon  in  your  re- 
spective pews,  1  wish  to  have  it  understood,  that  all 
those  persons  who  cannot  pay  their  debts,  are  ex- 
pacted  to  decline  putting  any  thing  into  the  plate." 
It  hardly  need  be  added,  that  this  produced  a  most 
SV8I  flowing  collection. 


A  spiriUd  Parson. — A  clergyman  having  a  quar- 
rel with  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  insulted 
him,  and  at  last  told  him,  'Doctor,  your  govpn  isj'our 
protection,' — replied,  '  Though  it  may  be  mine,  it 
shall  not  be  yours' — and  immediately  pulled  it  off, 
and  thrashed  the  aggressor. 

Pun  upon  Pun,— Two  gentlemen  dining,  one  of 
them  noticing  a  s;>oi  of  grease  on  the  neckcloth  of 
his  companion,  said,  '  I  see  you  are  a  Grecian.' — 
*  Pooh  !'  Baid  the  other,  '  that  is  far-fetched.'    '  No 
indeed,"  says  the  punster,  '  I  made  it  on  the  spot.' 


SALEM  WEDNESDAY,  MAY   26,  1830. 

rOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

What  is  mind  ?  The  repository  of  the  sen.^es ; 
that  indescribable  power  which  gives  dignity  to  man! 
that  hidden  spring  which  points  to  action.  It  is  an 
object  worthy  of  the  philosopher  to  mark  its  devel- 
opment in  the  infant,  and  to  observe  its  progress  un- 
til matured.  The  scanty  stock  of  ideas  is  constantly 
receiving  new  accessions,  while  every  sense  contri- 
butes towards  the  expansion  of  the  mind.  The  book 
of  nature  is  open,  new  objects  are  continually  pre- 
sented, and  the  intellectual  powers  acquire  strength 
and  energy,  till  man,  at  one  glance,  surveys  and 
comprehends  the  laws  of  the  universe.  He  visits, 
in  imagination,  the  anledeluvian  world  ;  looks  back 
upon  man  in  his  primitive  felicity,  and  weeps  that 
he  was  expelled  from  Paradise.  His  mind  too  soars 
beyond  this  "  terrestrial  ball,"  and  visits  other  sys- 
tems. He  beholds  the  hand  of  God  wheeling  the 
planets  in  their  orbits,  and  projecting  the  blazing 
comet  bej'ond  the  reach  of  thought.  Ho  sees  his 
mighty  power  in  the  raging  ocean,  in  the  tempestu- 
ous storm,  in  the  awful  voice  of  thunder,  "  in  the 
forked  lightning's  play,"  and  in  the  convulsive  heav- 
ing of  the  earth. 

When  the  bodily  powers  are  snspended  in  sleep, 
the  ever  active  mind  wanders  in  imaginary  fields  of 
bliss,  and  visits  the  scenes  of  early  days.  Often  is 
the  humble  peasant  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  the 
monarch  sinks  to  insignificance;  and  the  transactions 
of  years  are  viewed  in  one  short  hour  with  all  the 
vividness  of  reality.  But  for  the  cultivation  of  rea- 
son, the  bonds  of  society  would  be  severed,  heart 
could  no  more  meet  heart  in  the  salutation  of  friend- 
ship, hope  would  take  her  flight,  and  the  name  of  so- 
cial happiness  be  forgotten. 

But,  lest  man  should  forget  to  whom  he  owes  this 
inestimable  treasure,  his  Maker  has  shewn  him  that 
this  blessing  may  be  recalled — behold  the  wretched 
maniac,  the  human  mind  in  ruins  !  a  being,  who 
once  perhaps  was  the  pride  of  his  family,  the  joy 
and  delight  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  bade  fair  to 
be  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  society.  But  now, 
alas  1  what  is  he  The  eye  once  beaming  with  in- 
telligence, now  rolls  with  an  unmeaning  gaze,  friends 
are  forgotten,  and  every  earthly  tic  is  absolved. — 
Who  can  behold  the  wreck  of  reason  without  a  sigh, 
and  without  considering  that  such  may  be  our  fate. 
And  what  a  powerful  motive  does  this  view  of  the 
subject  present  to  all,  to  improve  the  noble  faculties 
with  which  our  Creator  has  endowed  us;  and  how 
grateful  should  we  be,  that  we  possess  such  various 
means  for  the  improvement  of  our  mental  powers. 

"  Mind  alone  is  the  true  worth  of  man. 
And  tliat  wliich  raises  him  above  the  sense 
Cf  meaner  creatures,  and  permits  a  hope 
Of  unembodied  beinff,  in  a  high 

EVELINA. 


And  holy  dwelling' 


The  editor  of  the  Auburn  Free  Press,  lately  on  a 
tour  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  detailing  his  travels 
to  his  readers,  mentions  that  he  called  to  see  Gkant 
Thohbcrn,  the  hero  of  Laurie  Todd.    He  says — 

Mr.  T.  (the  elder)  is  a  Scotchman,  and  worked  for 
several  years  as  a  nail-maker  in  New  York,  and  then 


became  a  grocer.  One  day  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  he  observed  some  plants  for  sale  in  the  market, 
and  purchased  one  to  transplant  into  a  greon  pot  to 
put  in  his  shop,  without  the  least  idea  of  selling  it ; 
but  some  one  soon  bought  it,  and  this  gave  him  the 
first  idea  of  selling  plants.  At  that  time  he  could 
scarcely  raise  ,"|15,  with  which  to  commence  his  new 
business — now  their  yearly  sales  amount  to  $20,000. 
Who  after  this  will  deny, 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afTairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 


If,  in  addition  to  the  efforts  used  by  the  Temper- 
ate Societies  to  discourage  intemperance,  individuals 
(and  particularly  ladies)  were  to  set  the  seal  of  rep- 
robation upon  this  vice, there  would  be  fev/er  un- 
happy marriages,  fewer  applications  for  divorces, 
and  fewer  inmates  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries. — 
We  believe  that  the  ladies  could  exert  a  powerful 
and  effectual  influence  in  this  matter.  Were  tip- 
plers to  find  their  society  shunned  by  respectable 
females,  it  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  restrain 
men  in  their  downward  course  to  perdition — they 
would  observe  and  correct  their  folly.  Probably  three 
fourths  of  the  crimes  committed,  could  be  traced  to 
intemperance — and  intemperance  arises  from  an  in- 
dulgence in  the  occasional  glass.  Fashion  has  sanc- 
tioned the  practice  of  tendering  the  glass  to  visi'ors; 
but  it  is  a  fashion  which  has  caused  many  a  lost  one 
to  curse  the  politeness  which  administered  the  poi- 
son. Every  person  of  correct  moral  feeling — every 
one  who  desires  to  see  the  sum  ofhuman  happiness 
increased,  must  hope  that  Providence  will  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  temperance  societies  with  success. — 
They  have  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan on  their  labors. — Bait.  Chron. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Sabbath  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Joseph  Ross  to  Miss  Martha  Derby 
Parnell. 

By  Rev  Mr  Colman,  Mr  Charles  F.  Safford  to 
Mies  Emeline  Buftuin 

Bv  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  to 
Miss  Susan  Heard. 

In  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Braman,  Mr.  War- 
ren Russsell,  to  Miss  Mary  Wilkins.  By  Rev.  Mr. 
Willis,  Mr.  James  Bayanton,  of  D.  to  xMiss  Sophia 
Hertick,  of  D. 

In  Ipswich,  on  Tuesday,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball, 
Capt  M  OSes  Wardwell,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Warner 
Boardman. 

In  Manchester,  Mr.  Ellenwood  Smith  to  Mis* 
Sally  Lec. 


In  this  town,  Mrs  Ruth  Miller,  wife  of  Gene- 
ral James  Miller,  aged  55. 

Mr  Robert  Bray,  aged  26  years,  son  of  the  late  Mr 
Robert  Bray. 

Benjamin  N.  son  of  Jonathan  Webb,  Esq.  aged  2 
years. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Sarah  Ann  Elizabeth, 
child  of  Mr.  Ichabod  Hoyt,  aged  2  years. 

Widow  Mercy  Roche,  aged  65. 

Mr.  James  Taylor,  aged  26,  formerly  of  Wake- 
field, N.  H.  Funeral  this  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock, 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Baker,  Charter  st. 

At  Marblehead,  Mr  William  Bowen,  aged  53. — 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Capt  John  Conway,  jr.  aged  4 
years. 

AtLynn,  Mrs  Betsy,  wife  of  MrAsa  Breed,aged  41. 

At  Gloucester,  Capt  Moses  P.  Clark,  jr.  aged 
41.  Capt  Eben  Davis,  aged  28.  Miss  Mary  Davis, 
aged  C8.  Mrs  Amelia  Wheeler,  aged  30.  Mr  James 
Duly,  aged  18. 

In  Manchester,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Kitfield,  aged  47.  On  Sunday,  Sarah  Porter  (color- 
ed,) aged  57. 

At  Reading,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Thomas  Haley 
Forrester,  formerly  of  this  town,  aged  39.  He 
was  found  dead  in  the  Greon  House  on  his  faim, 
supposed  to  have  died  in  a  fit. 

At  Grenada,  Central  America,  in  February  last, 
Mr-  R.  S,  Parker,  formerly  of  Salem. 
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POETRY. 


REV.  CHARLES  WOLFE. 
Among  his  favorite  airs  was  that  deeply  mournful 
ene  of  '  Gramachree.'  He  was  disaatisfied  with  all 
the  words  which  had  been  written  for  it,  even  those 
two  verses  of  Moore's,  beginning,  'The  harp  that 
once  through  Tara's  halls,'  and  said  that  they  all  ap- 
peared to  him  to  want  individuality  of  feeling.  At 
tlie  request  of  a  friend,  he  s^ave  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  character  of  the  air,  in  a  song  which  seems  to 
us  to  possess  the  requisites  of  tenderness,  palhos  and 
individuality  in  an  eminent  degree.  Being  asked 
whether  lie  had  any  real  incident;in  view  in  the  com- 
position of  it,  he  answered,  'he  had  not ;  but  that 
he  had  sung  the  air  over  and  over  till  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  mood  he  composed  the 
words.'    The  song  is  as  follows: 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could'st  have  died, 

I  might  have  wept  for  thee  ; 
Uut  1  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be  ; 
It  never  through  iny  mind  had  past, 

That  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  1  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more  ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again; 
And  still  the  thought  1  will  not  brook, 

That  1  must  look  in  vain  ! 
But  when  1  speak,  thou  didst  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left  unsaid  ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  1  may, 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead  ! 

J f  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
1  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  vvheie  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
VViiile  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  1  have, 

Thou  seomest  still  mine  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  the  grave — 

And  1  am  all  alone  ! 

I  do  not  tliink,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  foigotlen  mo  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

Jn  thinking  too  of  thee  ! 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore  — [^Ckristian  Examiner. 

THE  MESSENGER  BIRD. 

[Some  of  the  Brazilians  pay  great  veneration  to  a  certain 
bird  tliat  sings  mournfully  in  the  night-time.  They  say  it  is 
a  messenger  which  their  deceased  friends  and  relations  have 
sent,  and  that  it  brings  them  news  from  the  other  world.] 

Thou  art  come  from  the  Spiiits'  land,  thou  bird  ! 

Thou  art  come  from  the  Spirits'  land  ! 
T^irough  the  dark  pine-grove  let  thy  voice  be  hoard, 

And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  ! 

We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  fair 
In  the  light  of  th»t  distant  shore  ; 


t.ADIES'  MISCKLLANr. 


And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there; 
They  are  there — and  they  weep  no  more. 

And  we  know  they  have  quench'd  their  fever's  thirst 
From  the  Fountain  of  Youth  ere  now, 

For  there  must  the  stream  in  its  gladness  burst. 
Which  non*  may  find  below. 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth, 

From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 
By  the  feist,  or  dance,  or  song  of  mirth, 

Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours. 

Though  they  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire's  blaze, 

And  bent  with  us  the  bow, 
And  heard  the  tales  of  our  Fathers'  days, 

Which  are  told  to  others  now  ! 

Then  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain  ! 

Can  those  who  have  loved,  forget  ? 
We  call,  and  they  answer  us  not  again — 

Do  they  love — do  they  love  us  yet 

Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there, 

And  the  father,  of  his  child  ? 
And  the  chief,  of  those  that  were  wont  to  share 

His  wanderiijgs  o'er  the  wild  ? 

We  call  them  far  through  the  silent  night, 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; — 

We  know,  thou  bird  !  that  their  land  is  bright, 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still? 

From  Willis's  Monthly  Magaiine. 
TO  A  BRIDE. 

Farewell !  sweet  cousin  I  ever  thus 

Drop  from  us  treasures,  one  by  one. 
They  who  have  been  from  youth  with  us. 

Whose  very  look,  whose  very  tone 
Are  linked  to  us  like  leaves  to  flowers — 
They  who  have  shared  our  pleasant  hours — 

Whose  voices,  so  familiar  grown, 

They  almost  seem  to  us  our  own, 
The  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  ours — 

They  who  have  even  been  our  pride, 
Yet  in  their  hours  of  triumph  dearest — 

They  whom  we  most  have  known  and  tried. 
And  loved  the  most,  when  tried  the  nearest — 
They  pass  from  us  like  stars  that  wane. 

The  brightest  still  before. 
Or  gold  links  broken  from  a  chain 

That  can  be  join'd  no  more. 
What  can  we  wish  thee Gifts  hast  thou, 

Richer  than  wishes  ever  give — 
Gifts  of  the  heart,  and  lip,  and  brow. 

Gifts  that  thou  couldst  not  lose  and  live — 
Better  are  these  than  aught  that  we. 
This  side  of  heaven,  can  wish  for  thee. 

Well  then — ever  may  these  increase — 
Deeper  thy  heart — richer  thy  tone — 

Still  on  thy  brow  be  written  peace, 
Still  be  thine  eye's  kind  spell  its  own — 

Still  may  the  spirit  of  thy  smile 

Have  power,  as  now,  all  cares  to  lighten, 
And  may  thine  own  heart  feel,  the  while, 

The  sunshine  in  which  others  brighten. 
Life  be  to  thee  the  summer-tide 
j  'Twill  seem  to  others  by  thy  Fide  ! 


MOUNT  CARMEL. 
1  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  vor.  44 — 40. 
Extract  from  a  Journal,  by  an  English  Officer,  tn 
hoard  the  Hydrios  Brig  of  IVar,the  Achilles. 
As  we  were  seated  at  bioakfast,  a  sailor  put  lii«i 
head  within  the  door,  and  saying  briefly,  that  it  look- 
ed squally  to  windward,  hurried  again  upon  deck. 
We  all  followed,  and  on  coming  up,  saw  a  little 
cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  towards  the  souths 
which  was  every  instant  spreading  over  the  sky,  »nd 
drawing  nearer  tons.  The  captain  altered  his  course 
instantly,  preparing  to  scud  'jefore  it,  and  in  th<i 
mean  time  ordered  all  hands  aloft  to  take  in  sail. — 
But  scarcely  an  instant  had  elapsed  ere  tho  squall 
was  upon  us,  and  all  grew  black  around  ;  the  wind 
cams  rushing  and  crisping  over  the  water,  and  in  a 
moment  the  ship  was  running  almostgunwalc  down, 
while  the  rain  was  dashing  in  torrents  on  the  decks. 
As  quick  as  thought,  the  foresail  was  torn  from  the 
yards,  and  as  the  gust  lusned  through  the  rigging, 
the  sheets  and  ropes  were  snapping  and  cracking 
with  a  fearful  noise.  The  crew,  however,  accustom- 
ed to  such  sudden  visitations,  were  not  slow  in  reef- 
]  ing  the  necessary  sails,  trimming  the  rigging,  and 
I  bringing  back  the  vessel  to  her  proper  course";  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less,  the  hur- 
ricane had  all  passed  by — the  sun  burst  again  thro' 
the  clouds — the  wind  sunk  to  its  former  gentloness, 
and  all  was  once  more  at  peace,  with  the  exoeptiou 
of  the  agitated  sea,  which  continued  for  the  remain." 
der  of  the  day,  rough  and  billowy. 

This  instance,  and  otiieis  I  have  witnessed,  are 
thoroughly  explanatory  of  the  passage  in  Kings, 
whore  the  servant  of  Elijali  describes  /rom  the  top 
of  Carmel,  the  little  cloud  ascending  from  the  ssa  : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  iiie  seventh  time,  that  ha 
said.  Behold  there  arisetli  a  little  cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand."  And  in  the  meanwhile  the 
heavens  grew  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  "and 
there  was  a  great  rain."  (See  1  Kings,  chap,  xviii.) 
In  the  Mediterranean  such  scenes  are  frequent ;  but 
fortunately,  though  so  dreadfully  impetuous,  tho 
hurricane  is  so  local  in  its  fury,  that  its  impetuosity 
will  scarcely  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of  a  very 
few  miles. 


Education  of  girls. — "In  regard  to  reading,!  should 
permit  a  girl  to  read  books  of  history,  and  select 
woiks  of  eloquence  and  poetry ,  provided  her  judg- 
ment was  sufficiently  formed  to  bear  the  latter.  In 
the  education  of  a  young  girl,  we  should  consult  her 
condition,  and  the  place  where  she  is  to  pass  her  life; 
do  not  permit  her  to  indulge  hopes  above  her  situa- 
tion or  her  fortune  ;  expecting  too  much,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  sorrow.  If  a  girl  is  to  live  in  the 
country,  her  mind  should  be  formed  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  country,  and  lihe  should  not  be  permitted  to 
imbibe  a  taste  for  the  city.  If  she  is  in  a  middling 
condition  in  ihe  city,  do  not  permit  her  to  associate 
with  those  of  a  higher  rank  than  herself  With  re 
spect  to  dress,  we  must  endeavour  to  inspire  girls 
with  moderation.  True  wisdom  consists  in  our  nev- 
er displaying  in  our  dress  or  our  equipage,  any 
thing  which  may  call  forth  a  remark  upon  its  sin- 
gularity. 


A  gentleman,  relating  one  night,  at  a  coffee-room 

in  Oxford,  that  Dr.  ,  of  Brazen  Nose  college,  had 

put  out  his  leg  in  crossing  a  kennel,  five  surgeons 
immediately  set  off  for  the  doctor's  apartments,  but 
returned  dismayed,  saying  no  such  thing  had  hap- 
pened. "Why,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "how  can 
a  man  cross  a  kennel  wUhoai  puttirig  out  his  leg." 


Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  ba 
received  at  the  OfKce  of  the  Essex  Register — whera 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact. 

[nrSubscriptions  and  payments  will  be  received  at 
the  Store  of  Mr.  Aaios  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 
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TME  BROKEN  VOW. 

■'  But  let  the  world  say  what  it  will) 
Though  sorrow  may  awhilo  intrude, 
Fair  wisdom's  voice  is  faithful  still, 
Still,  to  be  blest,  is — to  bo  good." 

"  He  will  not  come  to  niglit,"  said  Emma,  as  she 
looked  out  of  her  cliamber  window  on  the  still  and 
depopulated  streets,  and  saw  the  dark  rain  clouds 
gathering  in  the  sky  ;  "  he  will  not  come  to  night — 
it  is  past  the  hour — ah,  he  did  not  use  to  be  so  care- 
ful about  the  weather— but  1  will  not  indulge  in  dis- 
quietude— he  has  promised  "  the  word  died  upon 

her  lips;  she  recollected  the  coldness — the  tone  of 
ambiguity,  with  which  that  promise  had  been  re- 
peated, when  Theodore  last  visited  her,  and  in  a 
confused  and  embarrassed  manner,  though  with 
much  parade  of  his  regret  and  disappointment,  as- 
sured her  that  it  would  be  impossible  foi  him  to  con- 
form to  his  engagement,  and  marry  her  at  the  time 
appointed.  She  remembered  how  her  heart  sunk 
within  her  at  the  moment,  and  the  strange,  myste- 
rious presentiment  that  crossed  her  mind.  That  then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  thought  how  bitter  must  be 
disappointed  Icve — for  the  first  time,  felt  the  force 
of  the  remark,  which  she  had  often  heard — 

"  Men's  vows  ate  brittle  things." 

Still,  the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  dpirits  forbade 
her  to  despond.  True,  he  had  broken  his  first  en- 
gagement, but  he  had  represented  to  her  the  impe- 
rious necessity  of  the  measure,  and  she  had  acqui- 
eeced  in  it.  True  he  had  not  fixed  the  more  distant 
period;  he  had  yet  left  tlie  final  hour  indefinite — 
but  she  had  his  promise  ;  she  would  not  believe  him 
unfaithful  ;  she  could  not  believe  him  perjured. — 
At  last,  after  an  absence  of  a  week,  which  seemed 
to  her  a  year,  he  visited  the  house  again,  he  once 
more  mingled  with  the  smiling  family  circle  ;  he 
seemed  the  same  he  had  always  been,  and  she  was 
happy.  But  he  retired  before  the  family  :  this  cost 
her  a  night's  rest — it  was  not  his  usual  manner,  and 
she  wondered  why,  at  this  particular  time,  he  should 
have  so  much  more  business  than  usual.  Still,  she 
endeavoured  to  put  the  most  favorable  construction 
upon  every  thing;  she  strove  to  acquit  him  in  her 
heart. 

But  love  has  eagle  eyes,  and  from  their  piercing 
vigilance,  duplicity  must  be  coupled  with  most  con- 
summate art,  if  she  would  avoid  detection.  Emma 
was  carrcssed  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  and 
Theodore  was  also  a  favorite ;  in  parties  they  fre- 
quently came  together,  and  there  when  the  spirits 
are  up  and  all  reserve  thrown  off,  the  heart  unmasks 
itself.  There  Theodore  often  forgot  his  caution, 
and  not  only  abated  his  usual  display  of  partiality  for 
Emma,  but  lavished  his  fondness  on  another.  The 
generous  girl  forgave  him  until  forgiveness  became 
U  crime  committed  against  her  own  heart.  She  re- 
solved to  lead  a  more  secluded  life,  and  in  prosecut- 
ing her  resolve,  she  soon  found  ample  evidence  of 
what  she  most  feared.  His  visits  grew  less  and  less 
frequent,  until,  at  length,  they  were  discontinued  al- 
together. 

Woman-like  in  the  deepest  of  her  sorrows,  she  re- 
tired as  it  were,  within  herself,  and  secure  in  the 
4onfidence  that  not  even  her  nearest  relatives  or 
friends  knew  any  thing  of  her  disappointment,  she 
nursed  her  grief  in  secret,  and  put  on  a  smile  as 
sweet,  if  not  as  gay,  before  the  world.  But  heroic- 
ally as  she  played  this  new  and  deceptive  part,  her 
feelings  gradually  obtained  the  victory  over  her 
frame ;  she  pined  and  pined  away,  day  after  day; 
the  paleness  of  departed  health  blanched  her  cheek, 
and  she  roved  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening  among 
the  tombs  of  her  fathers  in  the  church  yard,  like  a 
thin  shadow  of  the  past.   Nona  knew  her  grief,  bat 


he  who  was  its  cause  :  and  he  shuddered  at  the  ruin 
he  had  made. 

Her  friends  perceived,  with  concern,  the  rapid  de- 
cay of  her  health,  and  as  the  family  had  some  rela- 
tives in  Bermuda,  they  resolved  to ^send  her  there. 
The  voyage  had  its  salutary  effect ;  the  change  of 
scenes  and  circumstances — new  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  kindness  she  experienced  in  her  new 
abode,  dispelled  much  ef  the  cherished  gloom  that 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  and  added  life  to  her  almost 
inanimate  frame  The  glow  of  health  gradually 
returned,  and  she  shone  in  the  maturity  of  her  beau- 
ty, a  star  of  no  common  lustre  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  that  Island.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  be- 
fore the  hand  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
the  island  was  offered  her.  He  was  all  that  the 
young  maiden  heart  admires — generous,  noble,  and 
virtuous — and  of  years  suited  to  her  own.  She  ac- 
cepted— and  became  a  happy  wife. 

Having  left  Philadelphia  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning, she  now  waited  anxiously  for  an  opportuni- 
ty—but  a  variety  of  causes  prevented  it,  year  after 
year.  A  beautiful  family  of  buys  and  girls  grew  a- 
round  her — her  husband  was  deeply  engaged  in  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  business,  and  twelve  years 
passed  b}'  before  she  was  able  to  accomplish  her 
wishes,  in  all  which  time,  she  had  never  made  an 
inquiry  about,  or  once  heard  of  her  former  lover. — 
Now  Mr.  Lefere  letired  from  business,  and  proposed 
accompanying  her,  with  their  family,  to  America. 
They  reached  Philadelphia  in  safety,  and  walked  up 
Walnut-street  to  the  old  family  mansion.  It  remain- 
ed unaltered;  her  family  and  her  mother,  the  ser- 
vants, her  former  friends  who  remained,  all  welcom- 
ed her  to  her  ancient  home.  The  shrubs  she  had 
planted  in  the  yard  had  grown  up  beautiful  trees. — 
Her  name  remained  where  she  had  engraven  it,  on 
the  sash  of  her  window,  twelve  years  before,  and 
she  sat  down  by  it — called  back  the  recollections  of 
past-by  times,  and  wept,  yet  these  were  tears  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Lefere  took  a  fine  establishment  in  Chesnut- 
street,  and  lived  in  spk-ndid  style.  Emma  used  to 
ride  out  daily  in  an  elegant  carriage  with  her  infant 
family  ;  and,  as  had  long  been  her  practice,  she  care- 
fully sought  out  such  objects  of  distress,  as  she  deem- 
ed it  charitable  to  relieve.  One  day,  riding  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  she  saw  a  poor  fialf  clothed  man, 
lying  down, and  a  tattered  child  crying  bitterly  by  his 
side,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention.  She  directed 
the  coachman  to  stop,  and  calling  the  man,  inquired 
why  he  disregarded  the  child,  and  whose  it  was. — 
"  It  is  my  own,"  said  he,  "  1  came  out,  hoping  to 
get  a  place  for  it  in  yonder  house,  and  could  not — it 
is  almost  starved,  and  I  have  not  the  means  to  pro- 
cure food  for  myself  or  it."  She  gave  him  a  small 
sum,  and  directed  him  to  call  at  her  house  the  next 
day.  He  received  it  with  tears,  and  promised  com- 
pliance. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  poor  man,  with  his 
helpless  child,  waited  in  the  kitchen  for  the  call  of 
his  benefactress.  Mrs.  Lefere  sent  for  them  into  the 
breakfast  room  as  the  family  had  dispersed,  and  de- 
sired to  know  by  what  means  he  had  brought  him- 
self to  poverty  and  want.  The  man  spoke  out  hon- 
estly. Intemperance,  he  said,  was  the  great  cause, 
but  his  troubles  had  driven  him  to  that — "  I  was  a 
partner  in  a  mercantile  concern — 1  married — I  was 
deceived — the  mother  of  this  poor  child,  after  involv- 
ing me  in  ruinous  debts,  left  me  with  a  libertine, 
whose  addresses  she  had  long  received  ;  1  drowned 
my  lorrows  and  sunk  my  grief  in  habits  of  vice  and 
intoxication.  I  have  been  twice  imprisoned  for 
srime,  and  I  am  destitute  of  employment." 

•' And  what  is  your  name  asked  Emma.  "The- 
odore W  ,"  he  replied,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 


tation. The  kind  lady  turned  pale  and  trembled; 
she  gazed  at  him — she  recognized  in  him  faithless 
Theodore. 

"  At  last,  then,"  said  she,  affecting  to  be  calm, 
'  'you  have  learned  to  keep  your  promises — you  have 
called  at  the  time  appointed — 1  will  provide  a  place 
for  yourself  and  child." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  know  me.  When  you  ask- 
ed my  name,  I  dared  not  tell  an  untruth  ;  but  I  hoped 
it  had  been  forever  blotted  from  your  memory.  1 
watched  your  fortunes — 1  rejoiced  at  your  prosperi- 
ty— I  cursed  my  own  folly,  until  1  had  exhausted  all 
my  powers.  But  broken  vows  come  back  to  their 
author  in  the  end,  and  mine  has  ruined  me  forever." 

He  covered  his  face  and  wept.  She  left  him,  and 
having  consulted  with  Mr.  Lefere,  procured  him  a 
situation  in  an  honest  occupation,  and  placed  the 
child  at  school. 

Thus  was  the  maxim  verified,  "all  is  for  the  best  to 
the  innocent  and  virtuous  and  thus  it  is  that  vice 
works  out  its  own  reward  at  last." 


[From  the  Massachusetts  Journal.] 

CAROLINE  SWAN. 

Inhere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  homely  pro- 
verb, '  What  every  body  says  must  be  true;'  still,  m 
the  course  of  human  events,  the  world  is  very  fre- 
quently unjust,  both  in  its  censure  and  its  praise. — 
One  splendid  action,  that  happens  to  be  known  to 
all  the  world,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  known  on- 
ly in  private  ;  the  man  who  is  fretful,  morose,  and 
tyrannical  at  home,  is  often  far-famed  for  his  cheer- 
ful and  obliging  disposition, — while  the  really  kind, 
gsnerous  and  forgiving,  by  one  or  two  acts  of  abrupt 
resentment,  acquires  the  chiiracter  of  habitual  vio- 
lence ;  people  nowise  remarkable  for  strict  princi- 
ples or  virtuous  habits,  pass  smoothly  through  the 
world,  and  carry  a  good  name  down  to  the  grave, 
—  while  others  habitually  noble  and  self-denying, 
sometimes  ruin  themselves  forever,  by  one  single 
act  of  folly.  1  once  knew  a  painful  illustration  of 
my  last  remark.  Caroline  Swan  was  a  famous 
belle  in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  a  neighbour- 
ing State;  1  conceal  the  name,  because  1  write  of 
facts.  Her  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer ;  and  had 
been  representative,  senator,  and  high-sheriff.  Car- 
oli  ne,  without  being  decidedly  handsome,  had  what 
would  be  called  a  very  stylish,  attractive  face  ;  an 
ingenuous,  noble,  intelligent  expressiori,  indicating 
latent  power  in  the  soul,  should  circumstances  ever 
call  that  power  into  action. 

Altogether,  Caroline  was  esteemed  the  very  first 
match  in  the  county;  and  few  became  acquainted 
with  her  without  making  an  offer  of  their  hand. — 
These  offers,  though  many  of  them  were  highly 
flattering,  were  steadily  rejected.  This  was  so  often 
repeated,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  surprise  and  re- 
gret to  her  parents,  particularly  to  her  mother  ;  for, 
though  devotedly  attached  to  her  daugfiter,  she  was, 
like  all  mothers,  very  ambitious  concerning  her  set- 
tlement in  life. 

Expostulation  at  length  discovered  the  secret.  Ca- 
roline was  in  love  with  Thomas  Miller,  a  young  man 
whom  her  father  had  brought  up  from  boyhood.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  cost  her  mother  many  tears  ; 
for  though  Thomas  was  handsome,  genteel,  and  re- 
markably quick  in  his  perceptions,  she  could  not  for- 
get that  he  was  pennyless,  and  that  he  came  from  a 
low,  and  very  vicious  family.  However,  Caroline 
insisted  that  he  had  unusual  strength  of  mind,  and 
had  by  his  own  exertions,  corrected  the  evil  tenden- 
cies he  had  acquired  in  early  life.  The  old  people 
had  great  confidence  in  their  daughter's  judgment, 
and  being  staunch  republicans,  they  soon  determin- 
ed to  let  "the  current  of  love  run  smooth."  Miller 
was  placed  at  a  school  of  high  reputation,  with  th« 
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choice  of  going  to  college  or  not,  as  he  pleased. — 
Having  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  the  "love  of 
dash"  about  him,  he  chose  to  become  a  merchant, 
and  begin  business  in  New  York.  Mr.  Swan  was 
not  pleased  with  this  preference,  but  he  assented  to 
it :  and  this  young  man,  who  came  into  tlie  family 
ragged  and  forlorn,  departed  for  Netv  York  with  a 
capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  that  city. 
And  here  follows  the  single  black  spot  in  Caroline's 
otherwise  stainless  life.  Prudent  and  dignified,  as 
cenerous  and  enthusiastic,  she  had  never  even  by 
thoughtlessness,  given  her  rivals  power  to  speak  ill 
of  her  ;  but  she  was  guilty  of  one  fault — and  though 
that  fault  formed  a  strong  exception  to  her  general 
character,  by  that  fault  was  she  judged,  and  by  that 
was  the  whole  of  her  after  life  embittered.  Not 
long  after  Miller's  departure  for  Now  York,  he  re- 
ceived a  request  to  return  immediately,  that  hismar- 
riag-e  might  be  solemnized  with  all  possible  despatch. 

1  know  not  what  spirit  of  evil  possessed  the  young 
man,  but  he  returned  an  insolent  letter,  very  coolly 
declining  an  alliance  with  the  family  who  had  edu- 
cated, enriched,  and  adopted  him  !  Perhaps  his 
pride  had  been  wounded  b}'  the  slight  reluctance  Mr 
Swan  had  evinced  to  the  connexion,  when  first  in- 
formed of  it — or  perhaps  the  old  superstition  is  true, 
tlia'.  all  the  instruction  in  the  world  will  not  wash 
away  the  depravity  drawn  in  with  the  milk  of  a  vi- 
cious mother.  Whatever  motive  impelled  him,  he 
distinctly  declined  tlie  marriage  !  It  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Caroline  ;  and  for  a  few  days  her  heart  sunk 
and  reiison  reeled.  This  conflict  left  her  calm, — it 
was  not  the  calmness  of  despair — it  proceeded  from 
a  deep  contempt  for  him  who  had  ivronged  and  de- 
serted her,  and  from  a  spirit  of  humility  meekly 
bowing  to  a  chastisement 't  had  firmness  enough  to 
endure.  She  resolved  that  another  line  from  her,  or 
any  of  her  friends,  should  never  be  lA-rilten  to  the 
ungrateful  villain  ;  and  that  point  no  importunity 
could  ever  induce  her  to  3'ield. 

The  report  wiis  greedily  received  by  ihe  public  ; 
not  for  years  had  such  a  precious  moroeau  of  slander 
been  extant.  The  old  maids  said  it  agreed  perfectly  i 
well  with  vvhatthey  had  always  thought  of  her — ihat  ' 
for  their  p  ut  they  never  liked  your  dignified  folks, 
who  wanl^'d  to  be  thouglit  wiser  and  better  than 
others — atiU  waters  were  always  deep,  <Src.  tSic.  The 
young,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  talkative  about 
their  pity  ;  they  felt  it  a  great  ctoss  not  to  bs  able  to 
call  and  see  her  ;  but  then  they  must  have  regard 
to  their  own  reputation  The  desertion  of  the  young 
man  was  an  iuexhau-^'tible  topic.  It  was  universally 
agreed  that  Miss  Swan's  friends  had  told  of  a  great  ! 
many  more  offers  than  she  ever  received;  and  that 
Miller,  scoundrel  as  he  was,  was  not  the  first  who 
would  prefer  others  for  a  wife.  In  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  forms,  did  self-complacency  seek  to 
elevate  itself,  and  envy  find  gratification  under  the 
disguise  of  compassion. 

However,  a  sudden  turn  in  affairs  soon  put  an  end 
to  a  part  of  the  gossips'  speculation.  Thomas  Miller 
returned,  and  asked,  begged,  intreated  on  his  knees 
to  be  allowed  an  interview  with  Caioline  Swan. 
This  request  the  high-minded  girl  firmly  and  steadi- 
ly refused.  She  said  she  had  sacrificed  brilliant 
prospects  out  of  pure,  disinterested  love  for  him  ; 
that  he  had  cruelly  deserted  her,  when  she  trusted 
to  his  honor  and  affection  ;  and  now  the  world's 
scorn  vvas  a  blessing,  compared  to  a  union  with  a 
nian  she  so  heartily  despised.  This  conduct  made 
Miller  act  like  a  madman.  He  lingered  about  the 
house  week  after  week,  watching  eagerly  for  a 
glimpse  of  her  figure  as  she  passed  the  window.  He 
swore  that  she  was  his  idol  and  his  pride;  that  he 
had  always  intended  to  marry  her,  only  the  devil 
tempted  liiin  to  show  his  power,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  intreated. 

The  neighbours  said  this  sudden  alteration  was 
owing  to  an  attachment,  which  Mr.  Swan  laid  upon 
his  goods.  Whether  Caroline  believed  it,  or  not.she 
never  changed  her  purpose. 

Miller  at  last  obtained  an  interview  by  secreting 
himself  in  the  house  while  the  family  were  atchurch. 
The  seIf-poss33sion  and  scorn  ot  his  victim  showed 


hiin  he  had  lost  his  power.  "  Never,  never,'"  said 
she  in  reply  to  his  intreaties,  "  I  can  never  love  a- 
gain,  where  I  have  once  despised.  1  could  forgive 
much  ;  but  1  am  convinced  that  a  heart  capable  of 
such  treachery  and  malignant  triumph,  cannot  be 
trusted  in  the  sacred  relation  of  husband  and  father." 
Bnt  when  he  kissed  his  infant  daughter,  and  begged 
that  even  for  the  poor  child's  sake  she  would  con- 
sent to  make  him  her  husband,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  for  a  moment  she  looked  irresolutely,  first 
at  the  infant,  and  then  at  him  ;  availing  himself  of 
this  moment  of  weakness,  he  knelt  and  would  have 
caught  hold  of  her  gown  ;  but  shrinking  back,  as  if 
his  touch  were  loathsome;  she  darted  from  the  room, 
and  fastened  herself  and  babe  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

Soon  after  this.  Miller  left  the  State.  Following 
the  bent  of  his  profligate  inclinations,  he  went  on 
from  one  vice  to  another  ;  and  the  last  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  in  the  State  Prison  at  . 

The  tide  of  popular  favor  slowly  turned  toward 
Caroline  Swan.  Her  general  character  had  been  so 
blameless,  and  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  had  so 
much  of  spirit  and  fortitude,  that  two  of  the  most  res- 
pectable men  in  the  county  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. To  these  she  replied,  "  I  am  sensible,  deeply 
sensible,  of  the  honor  you  intend  me  ;  but  I  will  car- 
ry disgrace  to  no  man's  dwelling.  1  alone  will  drink 
the  bitter  cup  my  own  folly  has  prepared  for  me." 

She  is  still  unmarried.  Affliction  has  made  her  a 
resigned  and  cheerful  Christian;  though  her  devo- 
ted affection  to  her  daughter  is  at  times  tinged  with 
obvious  sadness. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  a  blacksmith  at  Cambray  propos- 
ed marriage  to  a  young  mantua-maker,  to  whom  he 
had  long  paid  his  attentions.  Being  a  good  looking 
youth,  his  offer  was  accepted,  the  notary  sent  for,  and 
the  marriage  contract  drawn  up  ;  but  one  of  the  arti- 
cles not  happening  to  please  the  lady,  she  expressed 
her  disapprobation  with  so  much  asperity,  that  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  hor  to  the 
door,  declaring  he  was  determined  not  to  marry  a 
spitfire.  1  ho  notary  complained  of  having  been 
called  to  the  houso  to  no  i)urpose.  "  Stay  a 
while,  '  says  Vulcan,  "  I'll  try  and  find  a  wife,"  and 
immediately  departed.  While  going  along  he  met  a 
pretty  servant  girl,  with  whom  he  commenced  the 
following  conversation  :  "Are  you  good-teinpered.'" 
"  O  yes  ;  you  may  inquire  of  my  nii.^tress."  "  Are 
'  j'ou  prudent.'"  "1  have  never  yet  had  a  sweet- 
heart.'' "  Are  you  inclined  to  marry  "Yes,ifl 
find  a  man  to  my  liking."  "  What  do  you  think  of 
ine  "  Oh,  you  are  very  well."  "Come  along 
with  me  then  ;  the  contract  is  ready  ;  we  have  only 
to  sign  it."  Stop,  at  least,  till  I  have  put  myself  en 
toilette."  "  No,  no,  you  will  do  very  well  as  you 
are  ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  notary  will  be  out  of  pa- 
tience. Apropos,  what  is  your  name  .'''  "Annette." 
"And  mine  Francis.  Take  my  arm,  and  let  us  make 
haste."  They  arrived  at  the  house  together,  signed 
the  contract,  and  in  a  few  days  were  married  ;  and 
we  are  assured  this  singular  union  has  not  once  been 
troubled  by  a  dispute. — [Eng-lish  paper. 

Some  persons  are  so  fond  of  odoriferous  plants  & 
flowers,  as  to  have  them  in  their  bed-cham!>«r.  Tliis, 
however,  is  a  dangerous  practice,  many  ol  them  be- 
ing BO  powerful  as  to  overcome  the  senses  entirely'. 
Even  plants  that  are  not  in  flower  and  have  no  smell, 
yet  injure  the  air  during  the  night,  and  in  the  ab- 
senco  of  the  sun,  by  impregnating  it  with  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  altbough  in  the  day  light  they 
rather  improve  the  atmosphere  by  yielding  oxygen 
gas. 

A  melancholy  proof  of  this,  recorded  by  Dr.  Cur- 
ry, occurred  in  1814,  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Bed- 
fordshire : — '  Mr.  Sherbrook  having  frequently  had 
his  pinery  robbed,  the  gardener  determined  to  sit 
up  and  watch.  He  accordingly  posted  himselCwith 
a  loaded  fowling  piece  in  the  green-house,  where  it 
is  supposed  he  fell  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  was 
found  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  suffocation,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  discharg- 
ing of  mephitic  gas  from  the  plants  during  the  nigh't.  I 
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FIRE. — On  Sunday  evening,  between  9  and  10 
o'clock,  we  had  on  alarm  of  fire.  It  proved  lobe  in 
Beverly,  in  a  three-story  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
William  Herrick,  which  was  notrauch  injured.  The 
house  has  been  unoccupied  for  6  months,  and  no  per- 
son had  been  known  to  be  in  it  for  10  days.  It  was« 
evidently  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  as  the  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  second  story,  and  carried  on  a 
wooden  oven-lid,  and  deposited  on  an  enclosed  stair- 
way above  the  third  story.  Had  the  discovery  been 
made  a  few  minutes  later,  the  house,  with  several 
others,  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  who  has  laboured  for 
many  years  as  a  missionary  to  the  poor  in  Boston, 
and  in  that  character  has  had  ample  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  causes  of  the  licentiousness  of  cities, 
has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia.  They  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  father  and  mother, 
and  of  every  son  and  daughter  in  our  cities  and  in 
our  villages. 

The  opportunity  is  a  favorable  one,  and  I  will  not 
lose  it,  to  speak  freely  to  you  of  the  prevailing  li- 
centiousness of  our  cities.  The  cases  are  not  few, 
and  I  have  come  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  too  many  of 
them,  in  which  young  women,  who  come  from  the 
country  for  service  in  the  city,  and  who  bring  here 
all  the  truth  and  artlessness  of  a  virtuous  country 
life,  are  seduced,  despoiled,  destroyed,  by  profligate 
and  base  young  men,  who  yet  call  themselves  gen- 
tlemen .'  These  young  women  come  hero  in  the 
simple  attire,  and  with  the  simple  manners  of  the 
country.  But  they  soon  learn,  that,  to  bo  the  com- 
panions of  their  equals,  they  must  in  dress  be  the  ri- 
vals of  their  mistresses.  Their  taste,  therefore,  is 
first  corrupted,  and  then,  their  manners.  They  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  prowlers  who  are  seeking 
for  *hem.  They  are  ofli"ered  the  bribe  of  dishonor, 
and  are  the  victims  of  reckless  perfidy.  I  would 
that  these  base,  these  unprincipled  destroyers  of  in- 
nocence, apd  that  every  votary  of  licentious  pleas- 
ure, could  see,  as  1  have  seen,  the  deep,  the  hope- 
less depravity,  to  which  they  have  brought  the 
victims  of  their  passions  ;  and  whose  ruin,  in  tho 
books  of  heaven,  is  already  charged  upontheir  sauls. 
I  would  that  they  could  see,  as  I  have  seen,  the 
unutterable  wretchedness  of  her,  who,  in  the  feelino- 
that  she  has  lost  all  by  which  the  confidence  of  the 
world  is  to  be  obtained,  knows  not  where  to  look  for 
support;  while  under  the  upbraidings  of  an  awaken- 
ed conscience,  she  revolts  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  returning  to  her  guilty  course.  What 
shall  she  do  Where  shall  she  go  How  dreadful 
the  conflict  within  her  !  How  agonizinsr  her  condi- 
tion !  Would  that  every  young  man,  \vhen  he  is 
tempted  to  enter  the  haunts  of  guilty  pleasure,  could 
see,  as  I  have  seen,'\.he  anguish  of  a  father,  seeking 
the  recovery  of  a  guilty  son  ;  and  vcitness  the  wrilh- 
ings  of  a  mother's  heart,  while  she  is  imploring  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  a  stranger,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  him,  whom  she  has  nursed  at  her  bosom,  and 
for  whose  salvation  she  would  gladly  give  up  her 
own  life  I  Oh,  would  that  the  destroyer  of  a  daugh- 
ter's virtue  could  see,  as  I  have  seen,  a  mother  seek- 
ing for  hor  lost,  her  prostitued  child  1  Would  that 
he  could  feel,  but  for  one  hour,  the  desolation  of 
that  mother's  soul  !  He  may  now  be  heedless  of 
the  misery  he  has  occasioned;  of  the  ruin  he  has 
accomplished.  But,  if  he  shall  ever  regain  his  lost 
conscience,  be  it  here  or  hereafter,  he  will  find  with- 
in himself  a  hell,  the  agonies  of  which,  had  he  but 
understood  them,  he  would  not  have  incurred  evea 
for  ten  thousand  lives  of  unchecked  profligacy. 
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FEMALE  COURAGE  AND  FOKTI- 
TUDE. 

At  the  time  of  liio  first  emigration  to  this  coun- 
try, the  females  of  Enjrland  v/erc  well  iwlueated,  and 
had  11  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind,  than  at  any 
previous  a»-e  in  Jjritish  history.  This  had  been  af- 
i'ected^iii  no  small  disoree,  by  the  long  and  prosper- 
ous rsign  of  Queen  Bhzabeth,  and  har  high  reputa- 
lion  f«r  talents  and  learning.  Fashion  has  often  the 
same  control  over  the  mind,  as  over  the  dress  and 
cqnipago  of  a  people.  It  was  fashionable  during  the 
r9|ign  of  this  extraordmary  Queen,  to  think  women 
as  capable  of  reasoining  upon  public  affairs  as  men. 
Our  rnotliers  brought  something  of  the  spirit  with 
them.  They  knew  from  history  how  much  their 
se.x  had  done  in  thvi  aiivancement  of  civilization  and 
f  hristianitf  ;  and  here  was  the  finest  fiehl  to  prove 
that  they  still  had  the  power  and  inclination.  Nat- 
urally generous  and  enthusiastic,  women  have  in 
every  age  been  atlanhed  to  the  hero  and  the  saint ; 
and  have  followed  the  former  to  the  battle-field,  to 
bind  up  his  wounds,  and  to  sing  his  praises  afier 
vietory  ;  and  the  latter,  to  the  cross  and  the  tomb. 
The  vvives  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
discovered  more  tlian  Spartan  fortitude  in  braving 
dangers  and  in  supporting  calamities.  They  v/ere 
well  educated  women. 

Among  those  who  came  after  the  pilgrims  to  set- 
tle in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay,  were  sev- 
eral'vvomen  of  high  rank  and  superior  refinement. 
Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  wives  of  the  gentlemen  who  form- 
ed the  board  of  magistrates,  were  high-bred  dames  ; 
as  well  as  the  wives  of  their  clergy,  and  many  of  the 
wives  of  their  associates,  Some  of  their  chirogra- 
phy  has  reached  us.  It  resembles  ihe  easy,  flowing, 
fashionable  hand  of  the  present  day,  while  the  wri- 
ting of  the  men  of  that  day  is  difficult  to  be  read. 
We  have  all  seen  the  needle-work  of  that  age  in  em- 
broidered armorials,  and  genealogical  trees  ;  and 
tl|e«e  ancient  records  bear  ample  testimony  ts  the 
industry,  talent  and  skill  of  the  fair  who  wrought 
them.  Tliey  shared  the  hardships  of  the  times. — 
Marff  a  lovely  daughter,  in  that  day,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  affluence,  and  with  tenderness,  on  her 
marriage  moved  from  her  home  and  parents  to  some 
new  settlement,  where  her  bridal  serenade  was  the 
howling  of  tho  beasts  of  prey,  as  they  nightly  roam- 
ed the  desert. 

If  our  mothers  liad  a  share,  and  a  great  share  they 
had,  in  the  trials  of  those  days,  why  should  they  not 
be  remembered  in  the  history  of  this  new-born  em- 
dire  ?  1  contend,  and  who  will  deny  it,  that  it  re- 
quired more  courage  and  fortitude  to  stay  on  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  unprotected  by  moat,  ditch,  or 
stockade,  in  the  half-built  cabin,  with  detrepitude 
and  infancy,  and  listening  to  every  step,  anxious  for 
the  coKiing  in  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  in  search 
of  the  foe,  than  itdid  to  fight  the  foe  when  he  was 
met.  This  was  more  than  Spartan  fortitude  ;  for 
the  enemy  seldom  saw  the  dwelling  where  the  he- 
roic mother  of  Sparta  waited  to  hear  the  fate  of  her 
husband  or  children  ;  but  ours  were  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  an  attack  from  the  savages. 

Many  instances  of  female  heroism,  which  occurred 
during  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  are  re- 
corded, and  should  be  carefully  preserved.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Dus- 
ton,  of  Haverhill,  a  pleashnt  village  situated  on  the 
loft  bank  of  the  Merrimack.  On  the  15th  March, 
1698,  Mrs.  Dustoii  was  made  prisoner  by  a  partv  of 
Indians.  She  was  on  this  day  confiaed  to  her' bed 
by  sickness,  attendied  by  her  nurse,  Mary  Niff.  Sev 
eh  children, besides  a  female  infant  six  days  old, 
were  with  her.    As  soon  as  tho  alarm  was  given, 


her  husband  sent  away  the  cfhildren  towards  the  gar- 
rison house,  by  whicii   time  the  Indians  were  so 
near,  that  despairing  of  saving  the  others  of  his  fam- 
ily,  he  hastened  after  his  children  on  horsebaci;. — 
This  course  was  advised  by  his  wife.    She  thought 
it  was  idle  for  her  to  attempt  to  ese.ipo.     A  party  of 
Indians  followed  him;  but  tho  father  kept  in  the 
rear  of  his  children,  and  often  firing  en  his  pursuers, 
he  kept  them  back,  and  was  embled  to  reach  the 
garrison  with  his  cliildren  in  safety.     The  Indians 
took  Mrs.  Duston  from  her  bed  asd  carried  her  off, 
witli  the  nurse  and  infant ;  bu,t  finding  the  little  one 
becoming  troublesome,  they  took  her  from  her  mo- 
ther s  arms  by  force,  and  dashing  her  against  the 
tree,  ended  her  moans  and  life  together.     The  mo- 
ther had  followed  the  Indians  until  this  moment 
with  faltering  steps  and  bitter  tears,  (hinking  on  the 
fata  of  herself,  her  babe,  and  her  other  children.  Af- 
ter this  horrid  outrage,  she  wept  no  more  ;  the  atjo- 
ny  of  nature  drank  the  tear-drop  ere  it  fell.  She 
looked  to  heavcB  with  a  silent  pr.'iyor  for  succour, 
and  followed  the  infernal  group  without  a  word  of 
complaint.    At  this  instant  the  hicrli  resolve  was 
formed  in  her  mind,  and  swelled  everv'  pulse  of  her 
heart.    They  travelled  on  some  dntance  :  as  she 
thought,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. ;  but  perhaps, 
from  tlie  course  they  took,  about  seventy-five.  'I'he 
rivar  had  probably  been  broken  up  but  a  short  time, 
and  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  wore  above  the  upper 
falls,  on  the  ?vleirimack,  whon  they  commenood  their 
journey  to  attack  Haverhill.    Above  these  falls,  on 
an  Island  in  the  river,  the  Indians  had  a  wigwam; 
and  in  getting  their  oanoes  in  order,  and  by  rowing 
ten  miles  up  the  stream,  became  much  fatigued. — 
When  they  reached  tho  place  of  re.st,  they  slept 
soundly.    Mrs.  Duston  did  not  sleep.  'The  nurse 
and  an  English  boy,  a  prisoner,  weie  apprized  of  her 
design,  but  were  not  of  mucii  use  to  he-  in  the  e.xecu- 
tion  of  it.    In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  she  arose 
and  went  out  of  the  wigwam  to  test  the  soundness 
and  securitv  of  savage  sleep.    They  did  not  move — 
they  slept  as  ifthsy  were  to  sleep  until  the  last  day. 
She  returned,  took  one  of  theii  hatchets  and  des- 
patched ten  of  them  in  a  moment,  each  with  a  single 
blow.    An  Indian  woman  who  was  rising  when  she 
struck  her,  fled  with  her  probable  death  wound  ;  and 
an  Indian  boy  was  designedly  spared,  for  the  avenger 
of  blood  was  a  woman,  and  a  mother,  and  could  not 
deal  a  death-blow  upon  a  helpless  child.    She  sur-  j 
veyed  the  carnage  ground  by  tho  light  of  the  fire,  \ 
which  she  stirred  up  after  the  deed  was  done,  and 
catching  a  few  handfuls  of  roasted  corn,  she  com- 
menced her  journey — but  on  reflecting  a  moment, 
she  thought  the  people  of  Haverhill  would  consider 
her  tale  as  the  ravings  of  madness,  when  she  should 
get  hntrfe,  if  ever  that  time  might  come  ;  she  there- 
fore returned  and  scalped  tho  slain  ;  then  put  her 
nurse  ;»nd  English  boy  into  the  canoe,  and  with  her- 
self ihev  floated  down  to  the  falls,  when  she  landed 
and  took  to  the  woods,  keeping  the  river  in  sight, 
which  she  knew  must  direct  her  on  her  way  home. 
After  suffering  incredible  hardships  by  hunger,  cold 
and  fatigue,  she  reached  home,  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  her  husband,  children  and  friends.    The  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts  examined  her  history, 
and  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  it,  took  her  tro- 
phies the  scalps,  and  gave  her  fifty  pounds.  The 
people  of  Boston  made  her  many  presents.  All 
classes  were  an.xious  to  see  the  heroine  ;  and  as  one 
of  the  writers  of  that  day  says,  who  saw  her,  "she 
was  a  right  modest  woman."     Has  Anacharsis  or 
Mitford,  in  their  histories  of  Greece,  any  thing  to  sur- 
pass this  well  authenticated  story'' — Her  descend- 
ants in  a  right  line  and  by  the  same  name,  are  now 
living  where  ske  was  captured. 

[Knapp's  Leilures. 


THE  MAD-HOUSE. 

[Translated  from  tho  Germ.-in  of  Engol.] 
Friedburg  was  but  a  youth,  when  his  rare  tnleiiite 
gained  for  him  an  honorable  station  in  the  Metropo- 
lis. His  father,  a  vgnerable  country  clergyma*, 
who  had  devoted  much  of  his  attention  and  proper- 
ty to  the  education  of  thiF,  his  only  son,  resolved, 
notwithstanding  his  ysars,  and  the  length  of  hfs 
journey,  to  tccompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  future 
residence.  I  must  go,  said  the  old  man,  and  see 
whcie  he  is  to  reside,  and  give  him  a  last  token  of 
my  love,  which  shall  make  my  memory  dearer  to 
him  than  ever. 

After  their  arrival  in  town,  they  souo-ht  out  the 
curiosities  it  afforded  ;  and  the  day  before  the  fa- 
ther's return,  visited  the  Insane  Hospital.  The  ii-ia- 
nifold  scones  of  misery  which  they  there  witnessed, 
wrought  upon  the  son's  mind,  with  all  the  power  of 
novelty.  Hu  was  particularly  aft'ected  with  tho  ap- 
pearance of  an  aged  and  venerable  looking  man, 
who  had  once  been  in  high  life,  but'  now  appeared 
like  a  mere  child,  in  every  thing  he  said  and  did. 
The  Overseer  described  to  them  how  this  unhappy 
being  had  been  deprived  of  his  property  and  reputa- 
tion, and  at  length  of  his  reason,  by  tho  yicos  of  his 
sons  ;  and,  as  he  proceeded,  the  old  man  grinned  a 
ghastly  smile  at  every  interval  of  the  narration,  as 
if  he  would  confirm  its  truth.  Formerly,  continued 
the  Overseer,  he  had  moments  of  reason,  and  then 
lia  besought  his  Maker,  with  an  earnestness  and  mel- 
ancholy which  affected  even  me,  to  take  him  out  of 
the  world.  But  he  has  such  moments  no  more.  Sor- 
row has  effaced  from  his  mind  the  last  vestige  of 
reason.  This  also  tho  old  man  confirmed  by  his 
usual  token  of  assent  ;  and,  as  if  he  still  retained  ati 
obscure  recollection  of  the  incidents  related,  cast  hie 
eyes  pensively  towards  heaven.  The  son  w.ilUed  on 
in  silence  at  his  father's  side,  till  they  arrived  at 
their  lodgings.  Great  God  !  he  then  exclaimed, 
how  terrible  is  the  doom  of  the  maniac  !  Never,  as 
I  remember,  have  I  felt  such  a  horror  vvithiii  me  as 
at  this  moment.  To  e.xist,  and  yet  not  to  e.xist  ! — 
To  have  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  blotted  out ; 
in  the  very  bloom  of  life  to  be  nothiiip-  but  a  breath- 
ing corpse — nothing  but  tho  wanderinir  shade  a 
departed  soul  !  How  are  theso  wretched  beings  ex- 
cluded from  tho  number  of  the  living!  imprisoned, 
buried,  treated  as  if  they  were  not  present,  as  if  they 
heard  not.  Ho  paused  for  a  few  moments,  walking 
back  and  forth  with  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  then 
exclaimed,  O  tho  destiny  of  humaHity  !  i  shudder 
to  think  what  I  am,  when  I  consider  what  1  may  bt. 

Much  as  I  pity  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
beings,  said  the  father,  the  amount  of  their  actvial 
suffering  is  far  less  than  we  should  be  likely  to  im- 
agine. Can  tlse  want  of  consciousnes.?  be  a  source 
ot  misery  to  those  who  have  no  consciousness  .-' 

No  more,  replied  the  son,  than  death  can  bo  to  the 
slain.  But,  if  this  consciousness  s^ll  exists,  or  re- 
turns at  intervals  to  the  bewildorecl  mind — if  the  mis- 
erable man  entreats  his  God  with  tears  to  r^movo 
him  from  life  ;  or  points  like  tho  maniac  we  havo 
seen,  to  tho  withered  top  of  a  tree  whoso  nether 
branches  are  yetgrecn,  and  exclaims  with  trembling, 
"  it  is  dead  above* — 

Moderate  your  feelings,  said  the  father.  You  im- 
agine the  consciousness  of  such  persons  to  possess 
ihe  same  clearness  and  intensity  as  your  own  ,  but 
of  this  their  enfeebled  minds  are  po  longer  capable. 
And  if  they  wore — the  physician  never  despairs  of 
his  patient  till  insensible  to  pain.  There  is  still 
hope  of  his  recovery. 

Hope  !  ah,  I  fear  it  is,  at  best,  at  best,  a  feeble 
gleam  of  hope,  like  that  of  the  criminal  on  his  way 
to  execution.  And  wbat  fear  attends  that  hope  I 
Think  what  it  is,  my  father,  to  look  on  the  ruins  of 
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one'3  own  mind  ! — to  liave  only  reason  sufRcient  to 
jjerceive  its  rapid  diminution  !  to  witnuss  the  extinc- 
Sion  of  that  divine  sparit  wliicli  conslitutps  our  dig- 
idity  and  oar  whole  happiness!  tj  find  one's  self  not 
only  arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  of  his  progress,  but 
sinking  step  by  step  from  every  previous  attainment! 
My  God  !  what  an  agonizing  sensation  !  And  if  it 
ehance  to  be  a  rnan  who  has  almost  gained  the  srnin- 
aiit  of  improvement ;  if  such  an  one  loolts  down  in- 
to the  frightful  2;ulph  beneath  him  ;  if  he  already 
feels  his  foot  sliding,  and  the  earth  sinking  boneath 
him — Oh  1  see  iiim  !  [  see  hini !  he  still  clings  to 
his  iield  with  one  trembling  hand  ;  he  still  struggles 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  existence,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
mal gnlph,  but  in  vain,  in  vain  I  His  strength  iails 
Iiini  ;.  he  yields  at  last  to  despair,  and  disappears. 
And  if  the  return  of  reason  be  so  dreadful  to  those 
whose  minds,  as  you  say,  are  enfeebled,  what  must 
it  be  to  those  -whose  wild,  boiling  blood,  can  bo 
bound  only  with  chains.  If  reason  returns  to  such 
minds  as  these  

lie  v.'as  ao-ain  silent,  and  his  father  also  sat  pen- 
sive and  refieoling,  for  he  had  already  felt  the  |)ang 
of  separation.  He  thought  how  far  he  should  soon 
be  removed  from  his  only  son;  and  to  how  manj' 
(iangers  that  son  would  be  espos^d,  on  account  of 
lii.'  youth,  and  the  impetuous  fire  of  his  character. 
All  tiii^o  things,  together  with  the  feelincrs  already 
au'iikened,  filled  his  heart  with  anguish. 

Death,  said  the  son,  again  breaking  the  silence  of 
the  scene,  has  been  called  the  king  of  terrors,:  what 
liicn  must  be  insanity  and  madness,  which  makes 
even  death  a  blessing  O  liovi'  trilling,  how  tiiliing, 
is  the  dis.«olution  of  the  body,  \vhen  conipnred  with 
that  more  terrible  death,  to  which  sympathy  is  but 
insult  and  contempt  ;  in  wliich  there  is  notliing  to 
make  misery  honorable  ;  in  which  a  man  is  cast  a- 
iivc  inutile  grave,  to  see  tne  horrors  of  his  own  cor- 
ruption ! 

Your  images  are  fiightful,  said  (lie  father. 

I'vo  more  so  than  the  case  demands.  The  misery 
of  iiumanity  rises  before  me  in  its  thousand  forms  : 
but  novvhere  do  I  see  it  so  intense,  so  terrible,  so 
filinoking  to  nature. 

For  the  very  reason,  that  this  particular  form  of 
misery  is  more  immediately  before  your  mind.  Let 
sue  name  a  species  of  suJi'ering  v.vhioh  is  far,  far  moro 
tii-cadfu!. 

O  name  it  not,  I  beseech  j'ou. 

You  infer  tl^it  insanity  is  more  terrible  than  even 
death,  because  it  make.«!  death  a  blessing  ;  whatever, 
tiioreforc,  makes  insanity  a  blessing,  must  be  more 
terrible  even  than  that.  Think  then  of  the^e  un- 
grateful, guilt}-  sons,  who  have  brougiil  all  this  mis- 
ery upon  their  father.  If  ^/icy  over  return  to  their 
]>ropcr  reason,  and  see  the  irreparable  mischief  they 
lin*e  occasioned,  and  witii  it  the  ruin  of  Iheir  noble 
faculties  ;  if,  covered  with  shame  and  ignominy, 
Ihey  live  a  horror  even  to  themselves,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  darl;  and  dismal  prospects  of  their  eter- 
nal slate — O  tell  rae,  will  not  the  return  of  reason  be 
moro  dreadful  to  tiiem  than  to  the  maniac  in  his 
chains.'  And  will  not  the  very  extinction  of  reason, 
at  v.'hich  the  victii-n  of  insanity  trembles  as  his  worst 
evil,  be  counted  by  tliem  their  greatest  blessing.' 

True,  ti  ue,  my  lather  1  You  bring  me  to  the  very 
gates  of  perdition. 

.■■\nd  yet,  my  son.  I  have  carried  my  assertion 
perhaps  too  far  ;  for  the  very  vices  of  which  we  speak 
arc  a  kind  of  madness.  E.xamiiio  the  ground  of 
i-onr  duties  to  God  and  man.  Ars  they  the  laws  of 
a  selfi.sh,  iniquitous  tyrant,  who  profits  by  your  sub- 
iection,  and  imposes  restraints  only  that  he  may  find 
occasion  of  inflicting  punishment.?  Or  are  they 
founded  in  the  very  principles  of  yoifr  nature,  and 
directed  to  the  noblest  ends  of  your  e.xislence  ' 

Doubtless  the  latter  I  Thoj'  are  the  conditions  of 
my  haiipiiiess,  whicli  the  Creator  himself  cannot  re- 
move, without  first  ehanging  the  nature  he  has  giv- 
en me. 

Virtue  then  is  only  the  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves;  of  our  nature,  out  duty,  and  our 
destination.  And  Vice  is  but  the  perpetual  absence 
of  this  knowledge,  or  rather  a  moral  darkness,  inter- 
rupted at  intervals,  by  a  niomenlary  gleam  of  light, 


wliich  lays  bare  the  ruir>s  of  the  mind.  Ask  likewise 
the  opinion  of  the  world  !  It  giv-Bs  fo  vice  all  the 
names  of  madness,  from  the  lesser  follies  of  infirmity 
to  the  wildest  excesses  of  anger  ;  and  its  treatment 
of  this  class  of  maniacs  is  the  same  ns  its  treatment  of 
tho  other.  It  imprisons  them,  chains  them,  cliasti- 
ses  them  ;  or,  if  it  suffers  them  to  go  free,  they  are 
at  best  but  wi;.etched  wanderers,  like  those  bewilder- 
ed, but  less  distracted  minds,  wJiich  call  forth  tha 
sympathy  of  the  humane,  and  the  derision  of  the 
populace. 

O  my  father,  you  have  ffiven  me  such  a  picture  of 

That  is  what  !  desired — I  wished  to  make  the  im- 
pressions we  have  this  day  received,  an  occasion  of 
lasting  benefit  to  us  both.  To  sufi'er agony  for  those 
unliappy  beinos,  is  useless  alike  to  u.^  and  them;  all 
we  gain,  at  last,  is  simply  this:  that  wc  have  had  a 
human  feelini- — a  feeling  so  humiliating,  as  to  palsy 
our  energies,  and  which  it  is  belter  never  to  have 
knov^'H  But  the  vi^w  we  have  now  taken  may  be 
productive  of  real  benefit.  It  may  teach  us  to  dread 
the  ccntin-ion  nf  vice,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
terrible  even  than  madness  itself. 

Yet  vice  ma}'  be  avoided,  my  fiilher  ;  but  insanity 
cannot. 

True  :  and  what  is  tho  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  remark  That  wc  should  wander  ciirelessly  on, 
regardless  of  the  dangers  which  snrruunil  us.'  Or, 
that  we  should  marlc  our  footsteps,  wi!h  an  over 
watchful  eye,  and  th'is  avoid  the  friiihli'ul  abyss 
that  borders  close  upon  the  path  of  iil'e  ?  Recall 
tho  images  which  have  so  overpowered  your  feel- 
ings, and  imaii-ine  yourself  in  the  place  of  that 
wietclied  man  who  feols  the  first  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity, the  first  dreams  of  delirium  approaching!  In 
this  avv'ful  moment  suppose  there  is  a  possibility  of 
escape;  and  say,  w_,ould  not  every  desire  of  your  soul 
centre  in  the  singl-fe  prayer,  that  you  might  be  pre- 
served from  this  impendino- ruin  ? 

Oh:  

Vice  also  has  its  symptoms,  my  son,  and  its  silent 
approaches  ;  and  woe  to  tho  man,  that  can  perceive 
its  workings  within  him,  and  feel  no  horror  !  Tliese 
symptoms  appear  in  the  violence  of  the  passion* 
and  desires  ;  and  in  the  v;ant  of  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  own  henris,  wliich  constitutes,  as 
I  have  said,  the  essence  of  true  virtue.  Whoever, 
therefors,  is  hurried  by  the  violence  of  his  desires 
beyond  the  bo-ands  of  modeiation  ;  and  in  tho  warmth 
of  passsion  fjrgets  the  moro  sacred  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  liim,  has  surely  the  greatest  reason  to 
tremble  and  beware.  Fie  is  so  much  nearer  than 
other  men  to  the  fatal  madness  of  vice. 

The  son  understood  but  too  well  the  affectionate, 
yeteariiest  look  of  his  f  ither.  He  thouglit  of  his 
past  course  of  life,  and  many  a  deed  of  wickedness 
recurred  to  his  recoUectiua^  with  an  overwhelming 
po  w  e  r 

Bat,  continued  the  father,  what  means  do  the 
3'oung  possess  of  securing  to  calm  reason  the  victory 
over  the  impetuous  tide  of  passion  and  dcsiie  Rea- 
son, indeed,  is  a  powerful  engise  in  resisting  the  ap- 
proaches of  vice,  and  with  men  of  mature  ye-irs  and 
established  principle,  is  sometimes  cfr'jctual.  But, 
in  the  young,  imagination  and  feeling  are  usually- 
predominant  ;  and  the  best,  nay,  the  ciilv  security 
which  they  can  have,  is,  so  to  connect  and  associate 
a  sense  of  duty  with  the  finest,  tendcrest  sensibili- 
ties of  the  soul,  that  at  tho  first  whisper  of  c-on- 
scienee,  the  very  ardor  of  youth  may  bo  enlisteri  in 
the  support  of  virtue.  There  are  moments  in  tlie 
lite  of  every  man,  which  bring  with  them  impres- 
sions so  deep  and  lasting,  that  a  solemn  resolution, 
then  formed,  to  be  always  true  to  duty,  always  just 
and  honorable, would  never  fail  of  successful  perform- 
ance. Such  a  moment  of  de»p  excitement  we  have 
this  day  experienced,  and  the  heart-rending  morn- 
ing is  just  at  hand — when  v,-o  must  bid  each  other 
a  long  and  last — farewell  

His  voice  here  faltered,  and  the  son,  overpowered 
by  feeling,  threw  himself  into  his  father's  arms,';and 
swore  the  memory  of  this  day  should  never  forsake 
him  ;  that  it  sliould  be  to  him  a  constant  and  power- 
ful excitement  to  virtue  :  and  this  s-jlemn  oath  was 


never  forgotten.  Often  when  temptation  allured  his 
sense,  and  passion  urged  to  the  commission  ofcrimu^ 
the  memory  of  his  kind  and  venerable  father  returS 
ed  ;  lie  saw  the  tears  of  affection  on  his  farrowed 
cheek  :  he  still  listened  to  the  soft  and  melting  ac- 
cents afjtis  voice  ;  he  still  felt  the  warm,  afli'ection- 
ate  presslire  of  his  hand,  and  no  temptation,  howev- 
er strong;,  could  prevail  against  the  power  of  these 
recollections. 


A  PASSAGE  IN  HUM.4K  LIFE. — In  my  daily  walks  in- 
to the  countrr,  1  wbs  accustomed  to  pass  a  certain 
cottage.  It  wns  no  cottage  orne;  it  was  no  cottage 
of  romance.  It  had  nothing  particularly  picturesque 
about  it.  It  had  its  little  garden  and  its  vine  spread- 
ing over  its  front;  but  beyond  th.e.se,  it  possessed  no 
feature  likely  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  or  a 
novel  writer,  and  \vhich  might  indues  him  to  peo- 
ple it  with  beings  of  his  own  limey.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  inhabited  by  persons  as  little  extraordi- 
nary as  it  se-lf.  A  good  man  of  the  house  it  might 
possess — but  he  was  never  visible.  I  he  only  In- 
mates I  over  saw,  were  a  young  woman,  and  anoth- 
er female  in  the  wane  of  lite,  no  doubt  the  mother. 

Tne  damsel  was  a  comely,  fresh,  mild  looking, 
cottage  girl  enough;  always  sealed  in  one  spot,  near 
the  window,  intent  on  her'needlc.  The  old  dame 
was  as  regularly  busied,  to  and  fro,  in  household  af- 
fairs. She  appeared  one  of  those  good  housewives 
who  never  dream  of  rest,  e.vcept  in  sleep.  The  cot- 
tage stood  so  near  the  road,  that  the  fire  at  the  far- 
ther end  ofthe  room  showed  you  without  being  rude- 
ly inquisitive,  the  whole  interior,  in  the  single  mo- 
ment of  passing.  A  clean  hearth,  and  a  cheerful 
fire,  shining  ujton  homely,  but  neat  and  orderly  fur- 
niture, spake  of  comfort;  but  whether  the  darne 
enjoyed,  or  merely  diffused  that  co.Tifort,  was  a  pro- 
blem. 

I  passed  tho  house  many  successive  days.  It  was 
ahvays  alike— the  fire  shining  brightly  and  peace- 
fully ;  the  girl  seated  at  her  post  by  the  window;  the 
housewife  going  to  and  Iro,  catering  andjcontrivino-, 
dusting  and  managing.  One  morning,  as  I  went 
by,  there  was  a  change:  the  dame  was  seated  near 
her  daughter,  her  arras  laid  upon  the  table,  and  her 
head  reclined  upon  her  arms.  I  was  sura  that  it  was 
sickness  which  had  compelled  her  to  that  attitude 
of  repose  ; — nothing  less  could  have  done  it.  1  fe'k 
that  I  knew  exactly  the  poor  woman's  feeliuo-:!. 
She  had  felt  a  v,'eariness  stealing  upon  her ;  she  had 
wondered  at  it,  and  struggled  against  it,  and  borne 
up,  hoping  it  would  pass  by;  till,  loath  as  she  was  to 
yield,  ith-id  forced  suDinission. 

The  ne.Et  day,  when  I  passed,  the  room  appeared 
as  usual; 'ihe  fire  burning  pleasantly —the  gin  ather 
needle,  b-at  her  mother  vvas  not  to  be  seen  ; — and 
glancing  iny  oye  upwards,  I  perceived  the  blind 
close  dra  ivn  in  the  window  above.  It  is  so,  1  said 
to  myseli  ;  dissase  is  in  its  progress.  Perliips  it  oc- 
casions no  gloomy  fear  of  consequences,  no  extreme 
concern,  and  yet  who  knows  how  itrnav  end.'  It  iji 
thus  that  begin  those  changes,  that  draw  out  the 
central  bolt  which  holds]  together  families;  which 
steal  away  ourfirc-sidc  faces,  and  lay  waste  our  af- 
fections. 

I  passed  by  day  after  day.  The  scene  was  the 
same.  The  fire  burning;  the  hearth  beaming  clean 
and  cheerful;  but  the  mother  was  not  to  be  seen;  the 
blind  was  still  drawn  above.  At  leno'lh,  1  missed 
the  girl;  and  in  lier  place  appeared  another  woman 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  mother,  but 
of  a  quieter  habit.  It  was  easy  to  interpret  this 
change.  Disease  had  assumed  an  alarming  aspect ; 
the  daughter  was  occupied  in  intense  watching,  and 
caring  for  the  sufl'eriog  motiier ;  and  the  good  wo- 
man's sister  had  been  summoned  to  her  bed-sids, 
perhaps  from  a  distant  spot,  and  perhaps  from  Ijer 
family  cares,  which  no  less  important  an  event 
could  have  induced  herto  elude. 

Thus  appearances  continued  some  days.  There 
was  a  silence  around  the  house,  and  an  air  of  ne- 
glect withid:  it  ;  till,  one  morning,  I  beheld  the  blind 
drawn  in  the  room  Lcloic,  and  the  window  throv»n 
open  oiorc.  The  scene  was  over  ;  the  motlier  was 
removed  fv()rn  her  family  ;  and  one  of  those  great 
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chancres  efFected  in  human  life,  which  commence  with  so  little 
obsen-^ation,  but  leave  behind  ihom  such  lasting  effects." 

SALEM  V^EDNESDAV,  JUNE  9,  1830. 

rOR  THE  MISCELLANY. 

flas  any  satisfactory  reason  ever  been  given,  why  female 
winds  should  be  circumscribed  in  the  acquirements  of  .knowl- 
edge; Why  woman  should  be  deprived  of  the  refined  pleasures 
arising  from  an  acquainlance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  his- 
tory of  nations?  An  eminent  writer  once  remarked,  that  the 
best  education  a  female  can  ever  expect  to  obtain,  will  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  common  school-boy.  But  why  ?  Is  it  because 
ihoi  minds  are  incapable  of  comprehending  higher  subjects  ;  in- 
caoablo  of  investigation  How  then  have  many  female  writers 
of  the  present  age  attained  so  e.xaltod  a  rank  in  tlie  literary 
world  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  some  who  hold  the  first 
rank  in  our  civil  and  political  institutions,  that  it  was  useless  to 
(Tivo  their  daughters  a  literary  education.  Why  is  it  useless 
Let  those  answer,  who  have  made  the  assertion— do  they  believe 
in  the  doctrine  that  we  have  no  souls  ?  And  would  they  thus 
wrest  from  us  the  hops  of  immortality  '  Well  may  ihe  crimson 
blush  dye  our  cheek,  and  indignation  swell  our  bosoms,  whan 
■sentiments  like  these  are  addressed  to  our  ears  !  not  indeed  from 
^i.  consciousness  that  we  really  are  such  beings,  but  that  any  should 
have  considered  us  such.  What  but  a  soul,  and  a  bold  energetic 
soul,  dictated  the  noble  speech  of  the  Spartan  mother,  as  she  pla- 
C6d|the  skield  in  the  hand  of  her  son,  on  the  day  of  battle,  "  Re- 
turn with  it,  or  return  upon  it:"  And  many  of  the  matrons  of 
our  early  seltiemfents,  and  of  later  times,  were  they  not  animated 
by  the  most  noble,  elevated  and  patriotic  principles— by  more  than 
Spaxtan  fortitude.  

If  female  minds  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  sex,  is  it  not 
because  their  mental  faculties  have  never  been  called  into  action.' 
Whilst  the  numerous  colleges  and  public  schools,  furnish  every 
means  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  one  se.-c, 
how  seldom  have  institutions  been  found  devoted  exclusively  to 
tho  other  ;  and  fernales  have  been  taught  from  infancy  to  dis- 
trust their  own  abilities  ;  who  then  can  wonder  that  so  few  fe- 
males have  yet  appeared  to  advantage  in  tho  literary  world  ? 

But  some  have  alleged  that  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  science  would  be  useless  to  a  female,  as,  her  influence  is  con- 
fiaod  to  the  social  and  domestic  circle  ;  but  do  not  children  receive 
Ihe  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  the  nursery  ;  and  are  not  their 
young  minds  moulded  in  the  same  form  with  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  their  early  years  ? 

Knowledge  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  source  of  happiness  ; 
and  few  among  us  will  deny  it.  Who,  after  ^a  partial  acquain- 
tance with  Botany,  Astronomy,  and  Natuial  Pliilosophy,  has  not 
csperiejioed  a  refined  enjoy  m»nt  in  examining  a  beautiful  flow- 
er ;  or  delight  in  contemplating  the  solar  system  ;  or  in  tracing 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.' — 
Knowledge  also  gives  us  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  Deity,  by 
which  ic  may  be  inferred  that,  if  rightly  iraproved,  it  will  augment 
our  kappiness  in  a  future  state.    Dr.  Youn^  observes — 

The  more  qur  spirits  are  enlarged  on  etirtli, 
Tl:e  deeper  draught  shsill  tliey  receive  of  heaven. 

U  is,  however,  an  honor  to  our  country,  that  the  number  of 
thsae  who  would  confine  females  to  a  few  common  branches  of 
education,  is  new  comparatively  small.  And  with  emotions  of 
gratitude  let  ine  add,  there  are  many  noble  minds  who  are  wil- 
ling to  devote  their  lives  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  female 
talent,  and  thereby  raise  woman  to  that  elevated  sphere  v.'hicli 
-ivas  assigned  her  by  her  Creator.  Evklixa. 


I'rison  Discipline  Society.— Arrangaments 
have  been  made  for  a  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
this  town,  at  the  Tabernacle  church,  To-Mor- 
uow  Evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  ftom  the  Secretary, 
Rev.  Lewis  Dwight,  such  parts  of  the  Report 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  are  most  interesting  to  the  com- 
munity. Itis  expected  that  the  chaplain  of 
the  State  Prison  atCharlestown,  who  has  been 
nearly  three  years  chaplain  of  the  State  Pris- 
on at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  and  another  g  entleman 
from  the  county  of  Worcester,  whe-  is  much 
interested  in  the  subject,  will  be  p  resent  and 
address  the  meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vices, a  contribution  will  be  taken  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  society. 

It  being  expected,  that  an  object  of  this  na- 
ture, presented  to  the  citizens  of  Salem  and 
vicinity,  at  the  present  time,  will  bring  togeth- 
er a  larffe  number  of  people,  the  wall  pews 
and  galleries  of  the  church  will  be  reserved 
for  ladies,  a.ad  those  on  tho  lower  floor  for 
gentlemen. 

From  the  Massacliusttts  Journal. 

Mukdeh  v>'ill  out. — -The  excitement  of  all 
classes  of  people  concor'iing  the  atrocious 
Salem  murder,  has  naturally  led  to  a  great 
number  of  stories  connected  with  similar  sub- 
jects. The  followinir,  wliich  I  heard  in  con- 
versation, a  lew  evenings  since,  is  a  striking 
illustration  how  the  Providence  of  God  can 
defeat  the  cunning  and  caution  of  man. — 
How  pften  have  the  most  trivial  circumstan- 
ces led  to  the  discovery  of  great  crimes!  In 
the  Salem  murder,  the  omission  of  the  little 
wo^rd  jr.  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  led  to  tho 
discovery  of  a  transaction  which  the  vigil-mce 
of  an  excited  comtnuiiity  had  been  UD;;.Ble  to 
detect:  in  the  case  1  am  about  to  relate,  a 
toad  discovered  a  murder'. 

A  gentleman  travelling  In  England  stop- 
ped at  a  village  tavern  to  dine.  The  inn  hap- 
pened to  be  opposite  a  church-yard;  and  while 
he  was  waiting  for  his  dinner,  he  took  a  fan- 
cy to  stroll  into  if ,  to  read  the  epitaphs,  and 
talk  with  the  sexton,  whom  he  saw  at  work 
there. 

After  some  conversation,  he  remarked  to 
the  sexton,  "But  you  are  disturbing  the  dead, 
my  good  friend;  here  are  bones  you  have 
thrown  out."  "The  ground  is  so  crowded, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoi^l  it  sometimes," 
replied  the  sexton;  "and  in  this  case, nobody's 
feelings  will  be  hurt.  That  is  the  skull  of  a 
stranger,  who  died  heie  suddenly;  and  none 
of  his  relations  ever  came  to  inquire  about 
him."  "  Whore  did  he  die.'"  asked  the  trav- 
eller. "He  died  at  that  place  yonder,  where 
a  tavern  used  to  be  kept.  Five  or  six  years 
ago,  he  arrived  at  the  inn  toward  night,  ate  a 
hearty  supper,  went  to  bed  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  was  found  dead  next  morning. — 
His  papers  gave  no  clue  to  his  name,  or  place 
of  residence;  and  no  one  ever  came  to  claim 
his  clothes,  watch,  &c.  which  were  found  in 
bis  chamber.  Tlie  physicians  thought  he  died 
of  a  fit  in  the  night-time." 

"  Poor  fellow!  he  had  a  melancholy  fate," 
exclaimed  the  traveller,  looking  at  the  bones. 
As  he  spoke,  he  observed  the  skull  rock  to 
and  fro,  with  a  sudden  motion;  ho  took  it  up 
to  examine  the  cause,  and  perceived  that  a 
toad  had  lodged  in  it.  In  attempting  to  thrust 
the  creature  out,  he  struck  his  finger  against 
a  nail!  This  excited  his  curiosity  ;  and  on 
close  examination,  he  perceived  that  a  nail 


had  been  driven  through  the  back  part 
of  tho  skull.  He  did  not  make  this  dis- 
covery known  to  the  sexton;  but  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  inquired  what  sort  of  charac- 
ter the  landlord  had  borne,  and  whether  he 
still  resided  at  tli^  house  he  ^ad  pointed  out. 
"He  is  a  thrifty  mond^-getting  man,"  replied 
the  sexton;  "1  never  heard  any  harm  of  him. 
He  bought  a  great  farm  three  or  tour  years 
ago,  and  he  resides  on  it  now.  Hi?  old  neigh- 
bors wonder  how  he  manaijed  to  grow  so  rich.' 
The  traveHer  made  no  remarks;  but  observing 
that  he  had  somo  knowledge  and  taste  for 
anatomy,  begged  leave  to  keep  the  skull.  His 
wish  was  readily  granted.  On  his  return  to 
the  inn,  the  landlord  corroborated  the  story 
he  had  heard  from  the  sexton,  without  being 
aware  that  his  guest  had  any  peculiar  motives 
for  inquiring.  Having  ascertained  whore  a 
Justice  resided,  the  traveller  waited  upon 
him,  and  made  known  the  circumstances 
that  had  come  under  his  observation.  Tho 
Squire  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
former  landlord;  and  agreed  to  accompany 
the  traveller  to  his  farm. — They  were  very 
hospitably  received,  and  urged  to  lemain 
through  the  night.  "  You  seem  to  be  a  very 
prosperous  man,  every  thing  looks  in  thriv- 
ing order,"  said  the  Squire.  "Yes,"  replied 
the  farmer;  "Providence  has  blessed  me  in 
all  ray  undertakings."  "Providence  blessed 
you!"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  suddenly  hold- 
ing up  the  skull  before  him.  "Has'nt  the 
Spirit  of  Darkness  helped  you!  Look  at  the 
nail!"  The  guilty  man  turned  as  pale  as  a 
corpse;  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
trembled  violently. 

Ke  confessed  his  crime  and  was  executed. 
He  bad  been  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  the  imprudent  traveller 
had  opened  before  him;  he  liad  mixed  laud- 
anum with  his  evening  draught,  and  had  then 
murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  A  few  articles  of 
value  were  left  undisturbed  in  the  chamber; 
pni  as  the  wound  had  been  carefully  washed 
and  covered  with  hair,  the  physicians  were  of 
opinion  that  he  must  have  died  in  a  fit. 

For  six  years,  the  crimo  remained  undis- 
covered; the  murderer  thrived  upon  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth;  and  had  not  the  toad  moved 
the  skull,  he  might  have  gone  to  his  grave 
unsuspected.  So  mysterious  are  the  work- 
insrs  of  Providence! 


Murder  most  Foul  and  Unnatural. —  We  find 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Yorkville,  S. 
C.  Pioneer  of  the  fifteenth  ult. 

Information  has  indirectly  reached  us  of  a 
transaction,  hardly  surpassed,  for  atrocity, 
in  the  annals  ofcrime.  Mr.  Stephen  Crank, 
an  old  and  respectable  citizen  of  Chester  dis- 
trict, had  been  missed  from  home  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  a  good  deal  excited,  in  consequence  of 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  answers  to  their  in- 
quiries about  the  old  man;  and,  from  some 
incidental  circumstance,  the/ settled  upon  the 
belief,  that  he  must  have  been  murdered.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  negro  fellow  was  arrested  on 
suspicion,  who  confessed  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  by  himself— that  he  was  in- 
sti(;ated  to  commit  the  deed  by  a  son  of  the 
old  man,  who  was  living  with  him — and  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  buried  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  in  a 
cotton  field.  The  persons  to  whom  this  con- 
fession was  made,  repaired  immediately  to  tha 
spot,  and  there  found  the  body  buried  about 
eighteen  inches  under  the  ground,  with  marks 
of  violence  upon  it,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
inflicted  with  a  hoe.  The  wife  and  son  of  the 
deceased  have,  we  understand,  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned — upon  what  other  grounds 
than  the  confession  of  the  negro,  we  have  not 
learned. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


POBTlftY. 


HO^  FAIR  IS  SHE  ^ 


Bring  me  the  lily,  and  thus  is  her  bosom, 
Bring  me  the  agate,  and  there  are  her  ey^s  ; 
Bring  for  her  lip — you  must  bring  me  a  blossom 
As  red  as  the  rose,  and  as  pure  as  the  skies. 
Bring  me  a  wave  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
Crimson,  like  sunset,  and  thus  is  her  cheek  ; 
Bring  me  the  moon  in  its  calmest  devotion. 
And  that  for  the  glow  of  ker  spirit  will  speak. 

Bring  for  her  hair— -you  must  bring  me  the  pinion 
Of  the  beautiful  paven  that  soars  to  the  sun  ; 
Bring  me  not  gems  from  fhe  monarch's  dominion, 
Bring  me  not  gold,  from  the  mountain-mine  won  ; 
Bring  me  not  pearls  from  the  ocean,  to  eumber, 
filing  me  a  spirit  of  light  from  above ; 
Bring  me  not  stars  from  their  heavenly  slumber, 
Byt  bring  me  an  angel — and  such  is  my  love  ! 

Prom  the  New  York  Mirror. 

SONG. 

Haste  with  the  song  thou  hast  murmured  in  child- 
hood. 

Haste  to  the  home  of  the  flower  and  bee  ; 
The  first  tints  of  morning  gleam  over  the  wildwood, 
Haste,  for  its  breaking  is  waiting  for  thee. 

The  fountain  is  dull,  for  thou  hast  not  gazed  on  it, 
The  bower  is  sunless  and  lonely  to  see  ; 

The  bird  of  the  matin  is  silent  upon  it ; 

Haste,  for  their  offering  is  waiting  for  thee. 

Come,  for  the  morning  light  sleeps  on  the  mountain; 

The  morning  breath  stirs  not  on  blossom  or  tree  ; 
The  life-spirit  dreams  on  the  breast  of  the  fountain. 

Come,  their  awak'ning  is  waiting  for  thee. 

Come,  with  the  spell  of  thy  beauty  is  upon  thee, 
Come,  with  the  song  thou  hast  warbled  to  me  ; 

Coiiie  with  the  power  thy  brightness  has  von  thee, 
Come,  for  the  life-charm  waiting  for  thee. 


From  the  Albany  Argus. 

"THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD." 
Breathe  not  their  names  in  the  festive  hall 

Where  wine,  and  song,  and  laughter  float. 
Where  beaurty's  footsteps  lightly  fall 

To  music's  wild  and  witching  note  ; 
Oh!  breathe  not  there  those  names  that  sleep 

Hallowed  within  the  bosom's  cell, 
Not  there — for  mirth  would  scorn  to  weep, 

To  bow  where  sadd'ning  memories  dwell. 

Think  notof  jAm,  the  loved,  the  dead  ! 

When  toiling  on  ambition's  height; 
When  joy,  and  pride,  and  trirfmph,  shed 

Around  the  heart  a  magic  light ! 
Not  then,  not  then — iho  hour  of  hours 

For  feeling's  deep  and  "  chainless  flow" — 
Hope's  early  grave — life's  broken  flowers— 

'Charm  not  wh&re  fame  and  honor  glow, 


Oh!  name  them  not,  the  cherished  dead  ! 

When  passion'*  storm  hath  bowed  the  soul, 
Whenth«  clear  light  from  reason  shed, 

Fades  beneath  anger's  wild  control: 
DreaKi,  dream  not,  of  the  bright  forms  gone, 

In  vain  would  fancy's  pinion  soar, — 
Not  that  the  hour,  wh«n  spirits  flown. 

On  earth  and  earth's  their  blessings  pour  : 

No, — be  the  loskones  dear,  where  home 

Hath  treasured  up  eacli  form  of  love, 
Where  on  the  heart  pure  fancies  come 

Like  inspiratioBB  from  above! 
Remembered  be  each  faded  star 

When  thought  beyond  th»  clouds  hath  flown, 
When  the  proud  spirit,  soaring  far, 

W(Ould  taste  the  bliss  of  realms  unknown  : 
Ay — ^t  that  full,  that  thrilling  hour, 

Bidisorrow's  tide,  unchecked,  sweep  ou — 
Memory  pour  forth  her  saered  power — 

Love  weep  its  hopes — Its  idols  gone  ! 

WARNINGS. 

"  I  Iiavc  called,  but  ye  refused  ;  I  have  stretclicd  out  my  kand, 
but  no  man  regarded." 

There's  a  voice  of  God  for  the  careless  ear — 
A  low  breathed  whisper  when  none  is  near. — 
In  the  silent  watch  of  the  Night's  calm  hours. 
When  the  dews  arc  at  rest  in  the  deep-sealed  flow- 
ers : 

VVhen  tlie  wmgs  of  the  zephyr  are  folded  up. 
When  the  violet  bendeth  its  azure  eup ; 
'Tis  a  breath  of  reproVal — a  murmuring  tone 
Like  Djusic  remembered,  or  ecstasies  gone. 

'Tis  a  voice  that  sweeps  through  the  Evening's  sky. 
When  the  clouds  o'er  the  pale  moon  are  hurrying  by 
While  the  ficklo  gusts,  as  they  come  and  go, 
Wake  the  forest-boughs,  on  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
It  speaks  in  the  shadows  that  swiftly  pass; 
In  the  waves,  that  are  roused  from  the  lake's  clear 
glass. 

Where  the  summer  shores,  in  their  verdant  pride, 
Were  pictured  bat  late  in  the  stainless  tide. 

And  that  voice  breaks  out  in  the  Tempest's  flight, 
When  the  wild  winds  sweep  in  their  fearful  might;- 
When  the  lightnings  go  forth  on  the  hills  to  play, — 
As  they  pass  on  their  pinions  of  fire,  away; 
While  they  fiercely  smile  through  the  dus,ky  sky, 
As  the  thunder-peals  to  their  glance  reply  ; 
As  the  bolts  leap  out  from  the  sombre  eloud, 
While  the  midnight  whirlwinds  sing  wild  and  loud! 

'Tie  a  voice  which  comes  in  the  early  morn. 
When  the  matin  hymns  ofthe  birds  are  born. 
It  steals  from  the  fold  of  the  painted  cloud, — 
From  the  forest  draperies,  sublime  and  proud; 
Its  tones  are  blent  with  the  running  stream. 
As  it  sweeps  along,  like  a  changeful  dream, 
In  its  light  and  shade  thitough  the  chequered  vale. 
While  the  uplands  are  fanned  by  the  viewless  gale. 

In  the  twilight  hour,  when  the  weary  bird 
On  Its  ncft  is  sleeping,  that  voice  is  heard, 
While  the  mist-robes  are  drawn  o'er  the  green  earth's 
breast, 


And  the  sun  bath  gone  down  from  the  faded  west, 
In  the  hush  of  that  silenfo, — when  win^  are  still, 
And  the  light  wakes  no  smite  in  the  babbling  rill: 
Thro'  the  wonderful  depths  of  the  purple  air. 
O'er  the  landscape  trembling — that  voice  ig  there! 

There  are  whispers  of  God  in  the  Cataract'.s  roar — 
In  the  sea's  rude  wail,  on  its  sounding  shore; 
la  the  waves  that  melt  on  her  azure  Isles, 
Where  the  sunny  South  on  thc-ir  verdure  smiles. 
In  the  Ocean-ward  wind  fioia  the  orange  trees — 
I«  the  Saboau  odours  that  l^ad  the  breeze; 
'Midst  the  incense  that  flosts  from  Arabia's  strand, 
That  tone  is  there,  with  its  whispers  bland-l 

And  it  saith  to  the  cold  and  the  restless  heart. 
How  long  wilt  thou  turn  from  "«/te  better  part .'" 

I  have  called  from  the  infinite  depths  of  Heaven  

1  have  called — but  no  answer  to  me  was  given; 
From  many  a  hallowed  and  glorious  spot, 
1  have  called  by  my  Spirit— (zno!  ?/c  xoould  not! 
Thou  art  far  frem  the  haven,  and  tempest-toss'd — 
Hear  the  cry  of  thy  Pilot,  or  thou  art  lost  I 

[Col.  Star. 


Trial  for  Murder. — The  Supreme  Court  wilt 
commence  a  session  in  this  town,  on  Tuesday  the 
20th  of  July,  for  the  trial  ofthe  peisons  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Capt.  White.  All  the  Judges  will  ba 
present,  together  with  the  Attorney  General  Mid  the 
Solicitor  General. 


MARRIED, 

In  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Augustue 

Roundy  to  Miss  Alice  Foster.  Mr  Joshua  Wallis 

to  Miss  Mary  Gould. 

In  Wenham,  Mr  John  Meldrora  to  Miss  Nancy 
W.  Kimball, 

At  Lynn,  Mr  Sa.mpson  Cummins,  to  Miss  Elizi- 
beth  Chapman. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr  Charles  Paul,  to  Miss  Susan 
Chase. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Richard  Perkins  to  Miss  Han^ 
nail  Adams. 

In  Newburyport,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Coffin  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ann  Coombs  ;  Mr.  Edward  S.  Leslie,  of 
Lowell,  to  Miss  Sarah  Frothingham. 

In  Sharon,  Col.  Jacob  How,  of  Haverhill,  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  daughter  of  Rev.  Jacob  Norton. 

In  Nantucket,  Mr.  William  C.  Dorraaa  to  Miss 
Susan  Alley. 

At  Deer  Isle,  Master  Frederick  Curraan,  aged 
19,  to  Mrs  Mary  Ca-lton,  aged  49. 


DIED, 

In  Beverly,  Mr,  Wm.  Lovett,  aged  C2. 

At  Lynn,  widow  Lydia  Merrick,  aged  50. 

In  ^^^anchester,  Mrs.  Sally  Morgan,  aged  78,  wife 
ofCapt.  Israel  M.  Mrs.  ElFa  Stone,  aged  34,  wid- 
ow of  late  Mr.  Wm.  Stone. 

At  Boston,  James  Lee,  aged  36. 

In  Gloucester,  Mrs  Polly,  wife  of  Mr  Jaraee  ^oolo, 
aged  40;    Jeremiah,  son  of  Mr  Jeremiah  Fcieter. 

In  Essex,  a  ehild  of  Mr.  David  Preston,  aged  10 
months. 

In  Newburyport,  William,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  EU- 
phalet  Jaques,  aged  16.    Mary  Carman,  aged  7s. 

At  Newburyport,  Francis,  only  son  of  Capt;  Fran- 
cis Boardman,  formerly  of  this  town,  aged  2  years 
and  7  months. 

At  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  Mr.  Lucius  B,  Dodge, 
son  of  Deacon  Richard  Dodge,  of  Beverly,  aged  21. 
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[From  the  Bower  of  Taste.] 

PROCRASTINATION. 

On  New  Year's  Uay  I  returned  home  from  aSouth- 
crn  lour,  and  was  sittina  in  my  room  in  Ihe  evening, 
writing  to  some  of  my  friends,  when  a  she-cousin  of 
mine  came  in  and  laid  a  small  bundle  on  my  table. 
Jt  was  a  slice  of  wedding  cake,  done  up  very  neatly 
in  gold  edged  pnper.  "  Ah,''  said  I,  "  what  have  we 
here  .'"  "  Wedding  cake,"  said  coz.  "  Wedding 
pake,"  said  !,  "  a  generous  slice  truly!  who  of  my 
friends  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  commit  matrimony 
— and  wlien  did  this  melancholy  affair  happen 

"  Christmas  eve,"  returned  coz,  "the  card  that 
cams  with  the  cake  will  answer  your  first  question." 
And  giving  nie  an  arch  smile  as  she  pointed  to  the 
card,  left  the  room. 

"Indeed— my  old  chum  married!"  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  took  up  the  curd  and  read—"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Adams.'' — "Ha!  ha!  ha!— who'd  thought 
George  would  have  committed  such  an  act !  —  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Jidiims  !—ha.  \  ha! — really  1  should 
like  to  see  the  fellow  just  to  bore  him  a  bit.  But 

who  is  the  lady  ?    It  can't  be  Miss   ,  nor  Miss 

 ,  they  were  no  favorites  of  his.    Let  me  think," 

continued  1,  taking  cut  my  pencil,  and  purting  on  a 
bit  of  paper  the  Barnes  of  our  female  acquaintances, 
i  went  on  with—'  there's  Ellen  Rice— can't  be  her— 
Jane  Green— nor  her— Mnry  'Willis— nor  her,"  until 
j  had  wiitten  down  the  names  oi' about  twenty  girls, 
without  satisfying  myself  as  to  the  right  one.  "  So 
then,  Adams  is  really  married  !"  said  J  to  myself— 1 
felt  truly  rejoiced  !hat  it  was  so  ;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  comfortalile  it  would  be  to  drop  in 
of  an  evening  with  "  my  lady"— for  1  had  seiious 
thoughts  then  of  getting  married,  as  you  shall  hear 
by-and-by — and  having  scfi'a/  limes.  1  planned  out 
how  we  would  spend  our  evenings  together  in  pleas- 
ant intercourse.  I  determined  that /us  lady  and  my 
lady  should  be  the  best  of  friends  ;  and  Mrs.  Adams 
as  a  sister  to  me,  and  my  wife  as  a  sister  to  him.  In 
fact,  such  a  picture  of  domestic  happiness  did  I  draw 
up— so  bright  and  glowing  with  all  that  is  delightful 
did  the  future  seem  in  a  married  state,  that  I  threw 
my  paper  one  way,  my  pen  another,  jumped  and  pre- 
pared for  a  visit  to  Maria  Bailey,  to  whom  I  meant 
to  offer  myself  that  very  night,  and  get  married  as 
soon  as  the  law  and  the  minister  would  let  us.  Hav- 
ing put  on  a  clean  dicky — it  was  a  cold  night,  and  I 
was  in  a  hurry— and  a  while  cravat,  I  sallied  forth 
to  visit  my  intended.  Maria  lived  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town  with  her  mother,  a  widow  lady.  While 
on  the  way  to  the  house,  1  will  make  the  reader  a 
little  better  acquainted  with  Maria,  and  the  relation 
in  which  1  stood  to  her.  I  will  not  praise  her  beau- 
ty— although  as  beautiful  a  creature  as  eye  ever  rest- 
ed on — neither  will  I  speak  of  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion, her  accomplishments,  &c.  &c. — for  heroines, 
of  course,  are  always  perfect.  Matia  and  myself 
from  childhood  had  known  each  other,  and  wore 
pretty  intimate  in  our  friendship.  When  J  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  I  concluded  to  take  a  trip 
through  the  States,  and  as  I  had  been  indisposed  for 
some  time  back,  with  a  loss  of  appetite,  no  sleep,  &c 
J  made  this  my  excuse,  "  1  travelled  for  my  health." 
"When  1  made  this  my  declaration,  there  was  nothing 
like  travelling  for  health,  every  body  recommended 
it.  So  1  started,  with  the  intention  of  being  absent 
a  year  or  more.  Travelling,  I  must  say,  agreed  with 
me  completely,  for  at  the  first  stopping  place  1  made 
as  hearty  a  meal  as  any  of  thy  fellow  passengers  ; 
and  when  I  stopped  for  the  night,  I  slept  as  sound  as 
a  roach.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  feigned  sickness  only 
for  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  home.  The  real  mo- 
tive for  my  departure,  was,  my  feelings  towards 
Maria  began  to  change — 1  always  had  a  foolish  long- 
ing to  be  near  her,  and  a  singular  feeling  of  regret 


when  she  was  away  from  home,  when  I  called  to 
spend  a  social  evening;  and  then  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  about  my  heart  when  1  saw  her  engag- 
ed closely  in  conversation  with  any  of  my  compan- 
ions, or  when  she  bestowed  upon  them  a  smile.  In 
fact,  1  began  to  feel  something  more  than  friendship 
towards  her.  I  did  not  let  her  know  the  state  of  my 
mind,  but  laughed  and  frolicked  with  her  the  same 
as  ever.  My  affection  for  her  increased  daily.  Not 
knowing,  however,  but  that  my  love  might  prove 
only  momentary,  and  wishing  to  know  whether  ab- 
sence would  wear  it  off,  (for  it  had  always  been  my 
determination,  that  when  I  wedded,  it  should  not  be 
merely  a  union  of  hands,  but  of  hearts) — I  determin- 
ed, without  hinting  the  object  of  my  journey  to  Ma- 
ria^  or  even  giving  her  the  slightest  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  nature  of  my  feelinos  towards  her — to  take 
the  journey,  and  if  time  did  not  alter  my  heart,  when 
I  returned,  to  offer  myself  to  her.  I  went  on  my 
journey,  visited  all  noted  places,  mingled  in  compa- 
ny as  much  as  possible,  trifled  with  the  ladies  in  the 
fashionable  way;  still,  though  surrounded  with  beau- 
ty in  every  engaging  form — though  flattered  and  ca- 
ressed— alter  all,  a  thought  of  Maria  caused  a  throb, 
which  none  of  the  lovely  ones  around  me  could  cre- 
ate. Her  image  kept  fast  hold  on  my  heart,  and 
wouldn't  leave  it.  Finding  after  an  absence  of  six 
months,  that  my  complaint  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  1  hastened  my  return,  and  arrived 
home  on  the  aforesaid  first  of  January.  When  I 
I  reached  Maria's  place  of  abode,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  stops  in  front  of  the  ho'ise,  my  heart  quailed  a 
little  ;  I  began  to  grow  faint-hearted,  and  to  think  in 
what  manner  I  should  "pop  the  question."  1  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  studied  my  part  before  I  left 
home.  I  hesitated  as  I  took  hold  of  the  bell  knob  ; 
my  breath  grew  shorter,  and  my  nerves  shook.  I 
was  relinquishing  my  hold  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  short  stroll  round  the  square  to  think  over 
what  to  say  ;  in  fact,  I  got  half  way  down  the  steps, 
thinking  1  would  put  off  my  declaration  until  anoth- 
er time — when  the  thought  of  George  and  his  wife, 
and  the  pleasant  evenings  we  should  have  together, 
fixed  my  wavering  heart.  So  with  renewed  deter- 
mination, I  turned  and  ran  up  the  steps,  opened  the 
door,  and  proceeded  to  the  parlor. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  there  sat  Maria  on 
the  sofa,  all  alone,  looking  as  bevvitching  as  an  an- 
gel. She  blushed  as  she  arose  and  joyfully  extend- 
ed her  hand.  1  gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  and  squeezed 
it — you  know  how,  I  dare  say.  I  was  almost  tempt- 
ed to  do  violence  by  kissing  it,  but  thinking  it  would 
seem  sweeter  after  the  tiembling  "  Yes,"  had  been 
said,  I  refrained.  "  How  glad  1  am  that  you  have 
returned  !"  said  she,  "  and  how  improved  you  look." 
This  was  said  in  such  a  tone  of  affection,  that  I  be- 
gan to  con  over  an  answer,  which  would  weaken  the 
ice,  and  give  her  a  hint  of  what  was  coming.  "  Yes," 
I  replied,  "  I  feel  wonderfully  improved;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  mo,"  1  continued,  "there  is  also  an  im- 
provement in  your  appearance — you — " 

"  But  how  was  yoa  pleased  with  your  journey  ?" 
interrupting  me,  whilst  a  delicate  flush  passed  over 
her  cheeks — "  did  you  not  meet  with  some  southern 
beauty,  who  -veaned  your  heart  from  your  native 
place    — Here  was  a  fine  opening, 

"  No  Maria,  home  is  home,  and  ever  dear.  1  do 
confess,  however,  that  1  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  ladies  of  the  south  ;  yet  1  saw  none  who  would 
compare  with  the  girls  of  my  own  town.  As  for  be- 
ing weaned  from  home,  my  heart  is  too  strongly 
bound  to  the  scenes  of  my  birth-place,  and  to  the 
friends  of  my  childhood,  to  fear  that.  There  are  af- 
fections, my  dear  Maria,  that  cling  to  the  heart,  and 
will  not  forsake  you,  be  you  where  you  may,  or  your 
situation  what  it  may.'"    Here  I  stuck  for  a  moment. 


Thinking  if  I  neglected  to  speak  now,  I  should  never 
gather  courage  to  speak  again,  I  took  her  willing 
hand,  and  as  the  moments  were  precious,  for  1  felt 
my  courage  oozing  away — I  commenced—"  I  feel 
truly  happy  in  finding  yoa  alone  this  evening — I 
have  something  for  your  private  ear.  You  will  ex- 
cuse my  bluntness-~iny  intention  in  calling  on  you 

this  evening.  Miss  Maria  ......  was,  " 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened,  and  my  friend  Ad- 
ams walked  into  the  room.  I  sprang  «p,  and  seizing 
his  extended  hand,  gave  him  a  cordial  gripe — altho' 
from  my  heart  I  wished  him  any  where  else  at  that 
moment  than  where  he  was.  After  we  were  seated, 
we  began  to  talk  on  common  topics.  Shortly  after, 
I  thanked  him  for  remembering  me  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  bridal  cake.  "Oh,''  said  he,  "that  was 
wife's  doings,  "  you  must  thank  her  for  that." 

"  Indeed,  husband,  I  knew  not  of  our  friend's  re- 
turn until  you  informed  me  of  it." 

"Husband!  Wife!"  Gracious  heavens!  had  a 
thunder-bolt  fell  at  my  feet  at  the  moment,  I  should 
not  have  been  more  astonished  than  when  I  heard 
these  words.  1  started  from  my  seat — my  brain 
reeled,  and  a  sudden  fai«tness  came  over  me.  1 
should  have  fallen,  had  I  not  been  supported  by  Ma- 
ria and  George — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  ! 

"  My  dear  friend,  what  is  the  matter  '  exclaimed 
both,  as  1  began  to  revive. 

"Nothing — nothing  at  all,"  I  replied,  "only — a 
touch  of — my  old  complaint — a  dizziness  !"  As  1 
revived,  1  added — "  with  your  leave  I  will  retire." 
They  urged  me  strongly  to  stay — were  fearful  that  1 
might  have  a  second  attack  on  the  way  home,  &c. — 
but  in  vain.  When  I  stood  in  the  entry,  waiting  to 
bid  them  good  night,  I  trembled  like  an  aspen  ;  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  1  made  out  to  utter, 
"  Mrs.  Adams — good  evening."  It  nearly  choked 
me.  When  I  got  home,  and  within  my  room,  the 
first  thing  1  did  was  to  throw  Maria's  wedding  cake 
into  the  fire — frostir^g  and  all.  And  |moreover,  1 
drove  a  large  ten-penny  nail  through  the  card  into 
the  bed-post,  and  theia  went  to  bed.  I  was  confined 
to  my  chamber  seven  days  with  a  fever,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I  got  about  again.  I  am  now  quite 
reconciled  to  my  fate,  and  can  say,  "  Mrs.  Mams,'' 
without  hardly  a  stammer. 

Reader — the  moral.  If  you  are  in  love,  go  imme- 
diately and  offer  yourself.  Learn  from  this  the  dan- 
ger of  Procrastination. 


THE  IRISH  HEROINE. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  a  person 
who  was  assured  of  its  truth.    About  four  years  ago, 

a  gentleman,  residing  in  B          street.  New  York, 

left  the  city,  as  he  was  often  accustomed  to  do  on 
Saturday  night,  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  country, 
and  return  on  Monday  morning.  Having  a  family, 
his  wife  usually  preferred  remaining  at  iiome  with 
her  children,  trusting  the  charge  of  the  house  to  two 
female  domestics,  in  whom  she  placed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  The  custom  of  washing  early,  o- 
bliged  Ellen,  a  sprightly  Irish  girl,  to  make  due  pre- 
paration for  the  event  on  Sunday  evening;  such  as 
filling  the  boiler,  and  gathering  fuel  upoa  the  hearth. 
For  this  purpose,  after  the  family  had  retired,  she 
descended  a  few  steps  into  an  adjoining  cellar,  and 
on  approaching  a  large  box  in  which  coals  were  de- 
posited, she  saw  to  her  astonishment,  a  man  crouch- 
ed within  it,  glaring  upon  her  with  a  countenance  of 
savage  wildness.  By  the  glitter  of  steel  which 
flashed  in  the  lamplight,  she  promptly  concluded 
that  his  purpose  was  robbery,  and  perhaps  murder. 
Of  course,  the  shriek  which  her  terrified  feelings 
could  ill  suppress,  would  prove  her  death.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  conceal  every  emotion  of  fear, 
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POETRY. 


THE  WIFE. 


She  flung  her  white  arms  round  him — thou  art  all 
that  this  poor  heart  can  cling  to. 
1  eould  have  stemm'd  misfortune's  tide, 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer ; 
Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride, 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear  ; 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

FroiH  life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  alone. 

1  eould — I  think  1  could  havebrook'd 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  look'd 

With  less  of  love  than  novif ; 
For  then  1  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own. 
To  win  thee  back — and  whilst  1  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  alone. 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day, 

Thy  briglit'ning  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-sand  waste  away, 

Unnumbered,  slowly,  meek  : 
To  meet  thy  smile  of  tenderness, 

And  catch  thy  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless, 

And  feel,  I'll  be  alone  ! 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay. 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grciw  stronger, 
As,  fill'd  with  heaven-ward  trust,  they  say, 

"  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer;" 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  much — this  heart 

Must  break,  when  thou  art  gone. 
It  must  not  be,  we  may  not  part, 

I  could  not  live  alone. 


THE  FIRST  LAND. 

How  welcome,  from  the  dizzy  mast, 
The  watchful  seaman's  stand— 

Sounds  o'er  the  billow  and  the  blast, 
The  joyful  cry  of  "  Land  !" 

Which,  veil'd  within  a  misty  shroud, 

Lifts  o'er  the  wave  its  peak  of  cloud. 

Ah  !  who  but  he  whose  wary  eye 
Hath  long  been  doom'd  to  dwell 

Upon  the  wastes  of  sea  and  sky, 
The  raptured  throb  can  tell, 

The  boundless  burst  of  joy  that  fills 

The  heart  that  hails  earth's  distant  liills  ! 

At  once  upon  the  gaze  they  come, 
With  mingling  sighs  and  tears — 

With  beauteous  visions  of  our  home, 
And  days  of  other  years — 

Keflected  from  the  past,  tliat  throw 

Around  their  heads  the  sunset  glow. 


And  far  away  in  fancy's  dream. 

Beyond  the  waste  of  floods, 
The  wave-worn  spiiit  hath  a  gleam 

Of  sunny  vales  and  woods  ; 
A  gentle  whisper  of  the  breeze — 
A  murmur  of  the  forest-trees. 

A  dying  eclio  of  the  grove, 
That  to  the  heart  doth  bring 

Sweet  memories  of  the  walks  of  love. 
In  life's  unclouded  spring  ; 

And  dear  the  woodland's  anthem  be, 

Far  warbled  o'er  the  moaning  sea. 

And  soon  upon  the  lovely  shore. 
Our  bosom-friends  we  strain; 

They  welcome  us  from  ocean's  roar, 
To  native  shores  again — 

To  woman's  love  and  smiling  home, 

From  which  our  lot  has  been  to  roam. 

THE  FAIR  SEX. 
When  Eve  brought  xvoe  to  all  mankind. 

Old  Adam  called  her  ico-man  ; 
But  when  she  uioo'd  with  love  so'kind. 

He  then  pronounced  \lwoo-nian. 
But  now  with  folly  and  with  pri'd^, 

Their  husband's  pockets  trimiriing. 
The  Indies  are  so  fond  of  ivhims. 

That  people  call  them  whim-men. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  GOING  TO  LAW. 

Lord  Eiskine,  in  his  Armata,  after  censuring  the 
immense  expense  of  law  proceedings,  especially  of 
stamps,  which  be  calls  Pictures  or  Portraits  of  the 
King,  relates  the  following  anecdote  ; 

"  In  passing  through  the  rooms  of  the  prisoners, 
we  observed  four  prisoners  who  were  playing  cards 
together,  when  my  conductor,  who  was  an  eminent 
advocate,  desired  me  to  stop  and  observe  them.  The 
first,  he  s;iid,  (pointing  to  the  man  nearest  us)  is  an 
honest  baker,  with  a  large  family,  who  brought  a 
suit  against  his  partner  at  the  table,  to  recover  about 
twenty  pounds  for  the  bread  that  he  sold  him  ;  but 
for  which  the  other,  who  is  a  carpenter,  could  not 
pay,  having  also  a  large  family,  and  his  taxes  to 
government  in  arrears,  for  which  his  little  effects  had 
been  sold.  The  baker  prevailed  in  his  suit,  but  the 
pictures  of  the  Sovereign  (the  stamps)  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  proceeding,  beyond  ivliat  he  could  charge 
to  his  opponent,  would  have  left  him  but  little  to  re- 
ceive, even  if  the  carpenter  could  have  paid  ;  but 
receiving  nothing  at  all, .he  took  him  to  prison  for 
the  debt,  which  was  swelled  by  the  expenses  to  more 
than  double  the  sum.  But  the  poor  baker,  thus  re- 
ceiving nothing  from  his  prisoner,  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  attorney  for  the  proceedings  and  the 
portraits,  he  was  sued  himself,  and  was  taken  to  pri- 
son also;  and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  now  sit 
opposite.  But  the  attorney  was  just  in  the  same 
condition  with  his  client,  whom  ne  had  sued  ;  as, 
by  getting  nothing  from  the  baker,  he  was  unable  to 
pay  for  the  portraits,  which  the  paper  merchant  had 
sold  him  ;  and  he  was  sued  and  carried  to  prison 
himself,  where  he  met  with  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  his  partner,  viz.  the  attorney  for  the  carpenter, 
he  having  been  sued  for  the  portraits  also,  which  he 
had  bought  for  the  carpenter's  defence — and  being 
cast  into  the  same  prison, i/te  gaoler  has  o  t  the  whole 
covey.  They  have  not,  amongst  them  all,  the  small- 
est coin  in  circulation ;  yet  they  are  as  eager  at  their 
game,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  universe  was  at  stake  on 
every  card  ;  and  they  pay  one  another  with  slips  of 
paper,  which  they  pleasantly  enough  call  Exchequer 
bills,  as  they  are  to  be  paid  only  by  similar  slips  of 
paper  when  they  become  due.  I  never  witnessed 
such  a  scene.  It  was  inhuman  to  laugh  as  1  did, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  than  human  to  resist."  | 


Maternal  Affbctio!*. — A  beautiful  woman  can, 
no  doubt,  exercise  powerful  influence  over  the  mas- 
culine heart;  by  her  charms  she  can  disarm  philoso- 
phy,  and  lead  away  its  votaries  into  the  mazy  laby- 
rinths of  passion.  To  win  the  affections  of  a  gifted 
and  graceful  female,  is  the  highest  summit  of  man's 
ambition  ;  but  while  he  devotes  himself  so  intensely 
to  the  pursuit  of  fading  and  inconstant  beauty,  whicli 
may  only  shine,  like  a  falling  star,  for  a  moment  on 
his  attentions,  and  then  sink  into  the  clouds  of  cold 
indifterence,  without  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  its 
fleeting  brilliancy — why  should  he  forget  a  mother 's 
afiection,  which  neither  change  of  fortune  nor  length 
of  absence  can  estrange  from  him  f  Her  solicitude, 
either  in  prosperity  or  adversity, always  accompanies 
us,  like  a  good  genius.  Our  image  is  enshrined  in 
her  heart — it  is  embalmed  in  her  sympathies,  and 
it  reigns  absolutely  in  her  feelings.  There  no  rival 
can  supplant  the  child  ;  from  thence  the  stream  of 
maternal  attachment  cannot  be  diverted  by  time  or 
circumstance.  "  Heaven,"  says  an  elegant  writer, 
"  has  imprinted  in  the  mother's  face  something  be- 
yond this  world — something  which  claims  kindrftd 
with  the  skies.  The  angelic  smile,  the  tender  look, 
the  waking,  watchful  eye,  which  keeps  its  fond  vi- 
gil over  her  slumbering  babe.  These  are  objects 
which  neither  the  pencil  nor  the  chisel  can  touch, 
which  poetry  fails  to  exalt,  which  the  most  eloquent 
toiigua  in  vain  would  eulogise.  The  heart  of  man 
can  alone  paint  the  picture.  Maternity  !  ecstatic 
sound,  so  twined  around  our  hearts,  that  they  must 
cease  to  throb,  ere  we  forget  it!  'tis  our  Rr^t  love; 
'tis  part  of  our  religion.  Nature  has  set  the  mother 
upon  such  a  pinnacle,  that  our  infant  eyes  and  arms 
are,  first, uplifted  to  it, — we  cling  to  it  in  manhood; 
we  almost  worship  it  in  old  age." — Irish  Shield. 


Human  Natcre. — The  Empress  Josephine  used 
to  send  from  Paris  bales  of  toys,  playthings,  pup- 
pets, &c.  to  her  little  nieces  and  nephews  ;  among 
others.  Napoleon,  the  little  son  of  Louis,  used  to  re- 
ceive an  ample  share  while  at  the  Hague.  One  new 
year's  day,  the  queen  Hortense  received  an  immense 
case  full  of  the  most  ingenious  toj's  that  the  inven- 
tion of  Grancher  and  Girous  could  devise.  Young 
Napoleon  was  sitting  looking  out  of  a  window  into 
the  park,  and  appeared  to  receive  with  indifference 
all  the  presents  spread  before  him  ;  he  still  persever- 
ed in  gazing  down  the  long  avenue  that  led  from  his 
window.  The  queen,  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
him  so  happy  as  she  had  expected,  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  grateful  to  the  Empress  for  having  taken  so 
much  pains  to  procure  him  all  the  pretty  things  be- 
fore him  .''  '  Oh  !  yes,  mamma,  1  am  very  grateful." 
"  But  do  not  all  these  pretty  play  things  amuse  yoa.^" 
"  Yes,  mamma,  but — "  "But  what.'"  "  I  want 
very  much — something  also."  "  Tell  me  what  it  is; 
I  promise  it  to  you,  my  boy."  "  Oh  mamma,  but 
you  would  not,  I  am  sure."  "  Is  it  mo'ney  for  the 
poor.'"  "  Papa  gave  me  that  this  morning,  and  it  is 
already  distributed  ;  it  is" — "  Come,  speak  out,  you 
know  how  much  1  love  you,  so  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  would  begin  the  new  year  with  something  that  you 
like  ;  come,  my  dear  darling,  what  is  it  you  want 
"  Mamma,  I  want  to  walk  in  that  pretty  mud,  which 
1  see  out  at  the  window  ;  that  would  amuse  me  more 
than  any  thing  else." 
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(0°  rhe  horror  of  the  mind  which  in  most  cases 
follows  the  commission  of  flugrant  crimes,  and  which 
in  an  especial  manner,  it  is  believed,  pursues  the 
path  of  the  Murderer,  may  be  in  some  degree  esti- 
mated by  the  representations  contained  in  the  sub- 
joined extracts  from  a  vigorous  imaginative  Essay, 
published  in  the  May  iiuiub?r  of  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  entitled — 

MONOS  AND  DAIMOKOS. 
A  m;genu. 

I  im  English  by  birlh,  and  my  early  years  were 
passed  in  *****.  1  had  neither  brothers  nor  sistfits  ; 
my  mother  died  when  I  was  in  the  cradle  ;  and  I 
found  my  sole  companion,  tutor  and  playmate  in  my 
faliier.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  noblo  and 
ancient  house  :  what  induced  him  to  forsake  his 
couiitry  and  his  fticnds,  to  abjure  all  society,  and  to 
live  ill  a  rock,  is  a  stor?y  in  itaoU',  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  mine. 

As  tlie  Lord  liveth,  I  believo  the  talo  that  1  shall 
tell  you  will  liavo  su^Iicient  cbiiui  on  your  attention, 
without  calling  in  the  history  of  another  to  pn^face 
its  most  exquisite  details,  or  t')  give- inlercst  to 
its  most  amusing  events.  !  .-iaid  iny  fa'Jicr  lived  on 
a  rock — llie  whole  country  i-o\ind  scfiiied  notliiog 
Imt  rock  I  —  wastes,  bleak,  I: ian  k,  dreary  ;  trees  stunt- 
ed,  lierhagH  blasted  ;  caverns,  ihiongh  wliich  sonic 
black  and  wild  stream  (tiiiit  never  knew  star  or  sun- 
light, but  through  rare  and  hideous  chasms  of  tlie 
Uiijfe  stones  above  it)  went  dasiiiiig  and  hmvling  o"! 
its  i?f.s-sc<Z  course  ;  va^t  i  litis,  covered  v.'ith  eternal 
snows,  where  bii d.-;  of  prey  li  ved,  and  sent,  in  screams 
and  discoi dance,  a  gialeful  aiiu  meet  music  to  the 
heavens,  which  sei'ined  loo  cold  and  barren  to  wear 
even  clouds  upon  tlicir  wan.  gvey,  comfortless  ex- 
panse ;  these  made  the  charncfeis  of  that  country 
w/here  the  ."ipring  of  iny  life  sickened  itself  away. — 
The  climate  which,  in  the  milder  parts  of  ,  re- 
lieves the  nine  months  of  winter  with  three  months 
of  an  abrupt  and  aui  uiiinlo^s  suniincr,  never  seemed 
to  vary  in  the  gentle  and  sweet  region  in  which  mti 
liome  was  placed.  Perhaps,  for  a  bi  ii  f  inteAfai,  the 
snow  in  the  vallies  melted,  and  the  streams  swelled, 
and  a  blue,  ghastly  uiinalnral  kind  of  vegetation, 
Beeraed  here  and  there  to  nii.v  with  the  rude  lichen, 
or  scatter  a  grim  smile  over  imuute  particles  of  the 
universal  rock  ;  but  to  these  v.'ilnesses  of  tlio  chan- 
ging season,  were  the  f.ummers  of  my  boyhood  con- 
fined. My  father  was  addicted  to  tiio  sciences — the 
physical  sciences — and  possessed  but  a  moderate 
share  of  learninij  in  any  thing  else  ;  he  taught  me 
all  he  knew;  and  the  restof  niy  education.  Nature, 
in  a  savage  and  stern  guise,  instilled  in  my  lieait 
by  silent  but  decj)  lessons.  She  taught  my  feet  to 
bound,  and  my  arm  to  smile  ;  she  breathed  life  into 
my  passions,  and  shed  darkness  over  my  temper  ; 
taught  me  to  cling  to  her,  even  in  her  most  rugged 
and  unalluring  form,  and  to  shrink  from  all  else — 
from  the  companionship  of  man,  and  the  soft  smiles 
of  woman,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  childhood,  and 
tlie  ties,  and  hopes,  and  socialities,  and  objects  of 
human  existence,  as  from  a  torture  and  a  curse,  E- 
»en  in  llmt  sullen  rock,  and  beneath  that  ungeniul 
sky,  1  had  luxuries  unknown  to  the  palled  tastes  of 
cities,  or  to  those  who  woodelightin  an  air  of  odors, 
and  in  a  land  of  roses  !  Wliat  wore  those  luxuries 
They  had  a  myriad  varieties  and  shades  of  enjoy- 
ments— they  had  but  a  common  name.  What  were 
those  luxuries      Solitude  .' 

My  father  died  when  [  was  eighteen  ;  1  was  trans- 
ferred to  my  uncle's  protection,  and  I  repaired  to 
Lotidon.  1  arrived  there,  gaunt  and  stern,  a  giant 
in  limbs  and  strength,  and  to  the  tastes  of  those  about 
me,  a  savage  in  bearing  and  in  mood.     They  would 


have  laughed,  but  !  awed  them;  they  would  have 
alteied  me,  but  1  chanired  them — I  thre-w  a  damp 
over  their  enjoyment,  and  a  cloud  over  their  meet- 
ings. Tliougli  I  said  little,  though  1  sal  with  them, 
est  ranged,  and  silent,  and  passive,  thoy  seemed  to 
wither  beneath  my  presLMice.  Nobody  could  live 
with  me  and  lie  ha;>py,  or  at  ease  I  I  felt  it,  and  I 
hated  them  that  lliey  cmild  not  love  mo.  Three 
years  passed  —  1  was  of  nge  —  I  demanded  my  for- 
tune— and  scorning  social  lif;,  and  pining  once  more 
for  loneliness,  1  res(dvcd  to  journey  into  those  un- 
peopled and  tiir  lands,  which  if  any  have  pierced, 
none  have  returned  to  describe.  So  1  took  my  leave 
of  them  all,  cousin  and  aunt — ai^d  wlien  1  CMine  to 
iny  old  uncle,  who  had  l;k(^d  ine  less  than  any,  1 
grasped  his  hand  with  sj  friendly  a  siripe,  that,  well 
1  ween,  the  dainty  and  nice  i.ie.nbpr  was  but  liule 
inclined  to  its  ordin.iry  functions  in  future. 

1  comm.  need  my  pilgrimage — '/vjicpd  llie  '.mrniiig 
sands — traversed  the  vast  dcsetls — and  came  into 
the  enoninus  woods  of  Africa,  where  hnoinn  step 
never  trod,  nor  human  voice  ever  startled  tlie  thrill- 
ing and  intense  solemnity  that  broods  over  the  great 
solitudes,  as  it  brooded  over  the  cliaos  hei'ore  the 
world  was!  There  the  primeval  nature -springs  and 
perishes;  undisturbed  and  no  varied  by  the  convul- 
fiions  of  the  surrounding  world  f  the  loaf  beconn's  the 
tree,  lives  through  ils  uncounted  ages,  falls  and 
mo'ildors,  and  rots  and  vaiii.-hes,  uip.vitnesscd  in  its 
mighty  and  mute  changes,  save  by  tlio  wandering 
lion,  or  the  wild  ostrich,  or  that  iiuge  serpent — a 
hnruired  times  more  vast  than  the  puny  boa  that  the 
cold  limners  cf  Korope  have  painted,  and  whose 
ii.jnes  the  vain  stndsnt  has  preserved,  as  a  miracle 
.ind  niaivcl.  There,  too,  as  beneath  Ihe'heavy  and 
dciise  shade,  1  crouciied  in  the  scorching-  nfinn,  1 
hoard  the  trampling  as  of  an  army,  and  t'le  crush 
and  fall  of  the  strong  trees,  and.  belicld  through  the 
matted  boughs  the  behemotli  pass  on  its  terrible  way, 
with  its  eyes  burning  as  tlio  sun,  and  its  white 
teeth  arched  and  glistening  in  the  rabid  jaw,  as  pil- 
lars of  spar  giittei  in  a  cavern  ;  the  monster,  to  whom 
only  those  wastes  are  a  homo,  and  who  never,  since 
the  waters  rolled  from  the  Dai'dal  earth,  has  been 
given  to  human  gaze  and  wonder  but  my  own  !  Sea- 
sons glided  on,  but  I  counted  Ihem  not;  they  were 
not  doled  to  me  by  the  tokens  of  man,  nor  made  sick 
to  me  by  the  changes  of  his  base  life,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  his  sordid  labor.  Seasons  glided  on,  and 
my  youth  ripened  into  manhood,  and  manhood  grew 
grey  with  the  first  frost  of  age,  and  then  a  vague 
and  restless  spirit  fell  upon  me,  and  I  said  in  my 
foolish  heart,  "  1  will  look  upon  the  countenances  of 
my  race  once  more  I"  1  retraced  my  steps — te- 
crossod  the  wastes — re-entered  the  cities — and  took 
again  the  garb  of  man  ;  for  I  had  been  hiiherto  na- 
ked in  the  wilderness,  and  hair  had  grown  over  me 
as  a  garment.  I  repaired  to  a  sea-port,  and  took  ship 
for  England. 

In  the  vessel  there  was  one  man,  and  only  one, 
who  neithei  avoided  my  companionship  nor  recoiled 
at  my  frown.  He  was  an  idle  and  curious  being, 
lull  of  frivolities,  and  egotisms — a  pervading-,  irrita- 
ting, offensive  tissue  of  litile  and  low  thoughts.  The 
only  meanness  lie  had  .lot,  was  fear.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  awe,  to  silence,  or  to  shun  him.  He  sought 
me  forever;  he  was  as  a  blister  to  me,  which  no 
force  could  tear  away — my  soul  grew  faint  when  my 
eyes  met  him.  He  was  to  my  sight,  as  those  crea- 
iiires  which  from  tlieir  very  loathsomeness  arc  fear- 
lul  as  well  as  despicable  to  us.  1  longed  and  yearn- 
ed to  strangle  him  when  he  addressed  me  !  Often 
I  Would  have  laid  my  hand  on  him,  and  hurled  him 
into  the  sea  to  the  sharks,  which,  lynx-eyed  and  ea- 
ger-jawed, swam  night  and  day  around  our  ship  ;  but 
the  gaze  of  many  was  on  us,  and  I  curbed  myself, 


and  turned  away,  and  shut  my  eyes  in  very  fiicknees; 
and  when  1  opened  them  again,  lo  !  he  was  by  my 
side,  and  his  sharp  quick  voice  grated,  in  its  prying, 
and  asking,  and  torturing  accents,  on  my  loathing 
and  repugnant  ear  !  One  night  I  was  roused  from 
my  sleep  by  the  screams  and  oaliis  of  men,  and  1 
hastened  on  deck — we  had  struck  upon  a  rock.  It 
was  a  ghastly,  but  a  glorious  sight  !  Moonlight 
still  and  calm — the  sea  sleeping  in  sapphires  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  silent  and  soft  repose  of  all  things, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  souls  were  to  perish  fiom  iha 
world!  I  sat  apart,  and  looked  on,  and  aided  not. 
A  voice  crept  like  an  adder's  hiss  upon  my  e.ir  ;  I 
turned,  and  saw  my  tormentor;  the  mooniin'h?  fell 
on  his  face,  and  it  grinned  witli  the  inaiidli-  .,,  la  of 
intoxication,  iind  his  p'llo  blue  eye  glistened , and  he 
said,  ■•  we  will  not  part  even  here  !"  My  blood  ran 
coldly  through  my  veiru,  and  1  would  have  thrown 
him  into  the  s  ja,  which  now  cn.no  fast  and  fast  upon 
OS  ;  lull  ll:e  r/i:>onJi.'rlit  ions  on  hint,  rind  I  did  not  dare 
In  l:i.ll  li'nii  !    Kilt  1  would  n  it  slay  to  perish  with  tha 


'alone  from  the  vis3el,and 
;\i'A'  a  shark  after  me,  but  I 
'.ii'Mi'  after  he  had  plenty  lo 
oiMsli,  and  a  mingled  and 
1  angnisli  of  tliroo  hundred 
innte  afterwards  were  stili- 
hoart,  with  a  deepjoy,  "ffis 


herd,  and  I  threw  myseli 
swam  towards  a  rock.  1 
shunned  him,  and  the  i,v 
sate  his  maw.  I  hoard  ; 
wild  burst  of  a  ngnisli ,  th 
and  filly  hearts,  tint  ,i  ,i 
ed.  ,iiid  i  said  in  ui  y  oio^i 

voice  is  with  the  r;'si,  and  we  Imve  [)arted  '"  I  gain- 
ed the  shore,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  morninij;  my  eyes  opened  upon  a  lan<l 
more  lieai.tiful  th  in  a  Grecian's  dreams.  The  sun 
had  just  risen,  and  laughed  over  streams  of  silver, 
and  tri'cs  bondino-  with  golden  and  purple  fruits,  and 
the  diamond  dew  sparkled  from  a  sod  covered  witk 
flowers,  whose  faintest  breath  was  a  delight.  Ten 
thousand  biids,  witii  all  the  hues  of  a  northern  rain- 
bow blended  iii  their  glorious  and  glowing  wino-s, 
rose  from  turf  and  tree,  and  loaded  tlie  air  with  mel- 
ody and  gladness  ;  the  sua,  without  a  vestige  of  the 
past  destruction  ui)on  its  glassy  brow,  murmured  at; 
my  feet  ;  the  heavens,  without  a  cloud,  and  bathed 
in  a  liquid  and  radiant  light,  sent  their  bieezes  as  a 
blessing  to  my  clie«k.  I  rose  with  a  refieslied  and 
light  heart,  climbed  a  high  mountain,  and  saw  that  I 
was  on  a  small  island — it  had  no  trace  of  man — and 
my  heart  swelled  as  I  i,'azed  around,  and  cried  aloud 
in  my  exultation,  >'  I  shall  he  alone  again  1"  1  des- 
cended the  hill.  I  had  not  yet  reached  its  foot,  when 
I  saw  ihe  figure  of  a  man  approaching  me.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  rny  heart  misgave  me.  Ho  drew  nearer, 
and  1  savv  that  my  despieable  persecutor  had  esca- 
ped the  waters  and  now  stood  bcfoie  me.  Ho  came 
up  with  his  hideous  grin,  and  his  twinkling  eye; 
and  he  flung  his  arms  round  rae, — 1  would  sooner 
have  felt  the  slimy  folds  of  the  serpent,  and  said, 
with  his  grating  and  harsh  voice, — "  Ha  !  ha  !  my 
friend,  wo  shall  bo  together  still  !"  I  looked  at  liim 
with  a  grim  brow.  There  was  a  great  cave  by  the 
shore,  and  I  walked  down  and  entered  it,  and  tl;o 
man  followed  me. — "We  shall  live  so  happily  here  ; 
we  will  nc\ er  separate,"  said  he.  And  my  lip  trem- 
bled, and  my  hand  clenched  of  its  own  accord.  It 
was  now  noon,  and  hunger  came  upon  me  ;  1  went 
forth  and  killed  a  deer,  and  brought  it  liome,  and 
broiled  part  of  it  on  a  fire  of  fragrant  wood  ;  and  the 
man  ate, and  crunched,  and  laughed,  and  I  wished 
that  the  bones  had  choaked  him  ;  and  he  said,  when 
he  had  done,  "we  shall  have  rare  cheer  here  !  "  But 
1  still  held  my  peace.  At  last  he  stretched  himself 
in  a  corner  of  the  cave,  and  slept.  I  looked  at  liim, 
and  saw  that  the  slumber  was  heavy,  and  I  wont  out 
and  rolled  a  huge  stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
took  my  way  to  the  opposite  part  of  tho  island  ;  it 
was  my  turn  to  laugh  then  !  I  found  out  another 
cavern  ;  and  1  made  a  bed  of  raoaa  and  ol  leayes,  and 


f.ADIES'  MISC*:L.LANr. 


From  iho  London  Literary  Gazette. 


FIRST    AND  LAST  HOURS. 
Lov'st  thou  the  hour,  the  first  of  day, 

When  the  dewy  flowers  are  opening  bright, 
When  through  the  curtains  of  morning  gray 

Are  stealing  streaks  of  crimson  light; 
Hath  it  not  a  power,  a  spell  ? 
Doth  it  not  to  tliy  warm  heart  tell 
Oi  life,  fresh,  sparkling,  new-born  lite, 
And  scenes  as  yet  too  young  for  strife. 

Lov'st  thou  the  hour  in  twilight  time, 
When  every  flower  is  closing  round, 

When  fainter  and  fainter  the  far  bell's  chime 
Comes  with  a  soothing,  dying  sound  ? 

Ualli  it  not  a  spell,  though  it  ba 

Differing  from  the  first,  for  thee  ? 

Doth  it  not  tell  of  visions  deep. 

And  a  gradual  dropping  down  to  sleep? 

These  hours  are  types  and  signs  of  thine  ; 

Thy  first  hour  brciught  both  smiles  and  tears, 
And  called  forth  feelings  half  divine, 

In  those  wlm  iook'd  to  future  years, 
And  watched  how  o-rew  oacli  feature's  mould, 
And  saw  their  little  buds  unfoM, 
And  trusted  strife  should  never  come, 
To  cast  on  hrart  and  brow  a  gloom. 

And  thy  last  hour — "tis  thine  to  make 

It  calm,  as  twilight's  lovely  time, 
A  blessed  sleep,  from  which  to  wako. 
Will  bo  to  th'  belter  world  to  climb  : 
Remember,  'tis  thine,  ay  thine  to  choose. 
If  storms  shall  take  place  of  stars  and  dews, 
Or  if  thy  spirit  shall  have  a  power 
Toraake  its  parting  like  day's  last  hour. 


THK  PHOLAS. 

IWrillm  fur  the  Ncic-York  Mas-I 
It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  conchologists,  that  the  genus 
Pholas  possesses  the  property  of  phospliorescence, 
which  may  bo  restored  when  apparently  lost,  by  the 
application  of  icater,  but  is  immediately  extinguished 
by  the  least  quantity  ofbrayidy. 

Frail  thing  ! — on  Ocean's  pity  thrown, 

Protected  by  no  parent's  caie, 
Slow  softener  of  the  lugged  stone, 

Who  scoop'st  a  hermit*  mansion  there  — 
Say,  wert  thou  born  njid  coral  caves. 

Where  Countless  gems  their  lustre  shed  ? 
Or,  where  the  pensile  sea-weed  waves 
,  Like  Cypress  o'er  the  unburitd  dead  ? 

Or  didst  thou  spread  thy  armour  white, 

In  tei  ror  at  the  tempest's  roar  ? 
Or  calmly  shed  thy  brilliant  light 

-'Neath  some  o'ershadowing  Madrepore.' 
Ah  !  would  that  man  were  prompt  to  learn 

The  lesson  thou  to  him  dost  teach, 
Wise  from  thy  dark,  testaceous  urn, 

Aud  eloquent,  though  void  of  speech. 


Thou  warn'sl  him  that  the  ethereal  mind. 

Pure  spark  of  Heaven's  enkindling  tay, 
By  genial  Temperance  refio'd. 

Still  brightens  toward  the  perfect  day. 
But  if  debas'd  by  brute  desire. 

It  plunge  amid  the  noxious  bowl, 
That  flame  must  sicken  and  expire, 

And  leave  the  clay  withouta  soul. 
Hartford,  Ct.  H. 

*The  Pholas  has  the  power  of  perfoialing  wood 
and  stone,  and  thus  securing  a  safe  and  secret  a- 
bode.  Heiica  tho  propriety  of  its  name,  derived 
from  a  Greek  word,  denoting  something  hidden. 


THE    S  !■  E  K  P  E  R  .— Br  MRS.  hkmass. 
She  sleeps  !— but  not  the  free  and  sunny  sleep 

That  liglitly  on  tlio  brow  of  cliildhood  lies  ; 
Though  b.ippy  be  her  rest,  and  soft,  and  deep, 

Yet,  ere  it  sank  upon  her  shadovv'd  eyes, 
Thoughts  ol  p.isl  scenes  and  kindred  graves,o'(-rswept 
Her  soul's  meeli  stillness — she  liud  pray  d  and  wept. 

And  now  in  visions  to  her  ^)uch  they  come, 
The  early  lost — the  beautiful  —  the  dead — 

That  unto  her  bequealh'd  a  mournful  liome. 

Whence  with  tiieir  voicesall  sweet  laughter  fled; 

They  rise — the  sisiers  of  her  youth  arise, 

As  from  the  world  where  no  frail  blossom  dies. 

And  well  the  sleeper  knows  them  not  of  earth  — 
Not  as  they  were  when  binding  up  the  fl')V»ers,  . 

Telling  wild  legends  round  the  winter  hearth, 
Braiding  tlieir  long  fair  hatr  fur  festal  hours  ; 

Those  things  are  past: — a  spiritual  gleam, 

A  solemn  glory  robes  them  in  that  dream. 

Yet  if  tlio  glee  of  life's  fresh  budding  hours. 
In  those  p  ire  aspects  may  no  more  be  read. 

Thence,  loo,  hath  sorrow  melted — and  tlic  tears 
Which  o'er  their  mother's  li"!y  dust  they  shed. 

Are  all  effaced;  —  there  earth  has  left  no  .«ign. 

Save  its  deep  love  still  touching  every  line  ; 

But  oh,  more  soft,  more  tender,  breathing  more 
A  thought  of  pity  than  in  vanish'd  days; 

Vt'hile,  hovering  silently  and  brightly  o'er 

The  lone  one's  head,  they  meet  her  spirit's  gaze 

With  theii  immortal  eyes  that  seem  to  say, 

"  Yet  sister  !  yet  Vk'e  love  theo — come  away  !" 

'Twill  fade,  the  radiant  dream  1  —  and  will  she  not 
Wake  with  more  painful  yearning  at  the  heart.'' 

Will  not  her  homo  seem  a  ynt  lonelier  spot. 

Her  tasks  more  sad,  when  those  bright  shadows 
part 

And  the  green  Summer  after  ihern  look  dim. 
And  sorrow's  tone  be  in  the  bird's  wild  hymn  ! 

But  let  her  hope  bo  strong  ! — and  let  the  dead 
'Visit  her  soul  in  Heaven's  calm  beauty  still  ! 

Be  their  names  utter'd,  bo  their  memory  spiead 
Yet  round  the  place  they  never  more  may  fill ; 

All  is  not  over  with  earth's  broken  tie — 

Where — where  should  sisters  love,  if  not  on  high  ? 


From  the  Essex  Gazutle. 
The  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Female  Education,  are  from  an  essay  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Hartford  Review.  It  is,  of  a  truth,  a  mor- 
tifying fact,  that  the  education  of  females  in  this 
country  has  been  very  much  neglected  or  perverted. 
The  dogmas  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  seem  to  have 
been  tacitly  acknowledged  among  us  ;  personal  ad- 
ulation, and  that  mockery  of  compliment  vvhich  ex- 
alts the  animal  above  the  spiritual  nature,  has  been 
substituted  for  that  homage  which  intellectual  beau- 
ty alone  deserves.  The  female  mind  has  been  ne- 
glected,— the  godlike  energies — the  deep  and  pure 
feelings — the  angelic  virtues  which  woman  in  her 
loftiest  capacities  has  evinced,  have  been  in  a  mea- 


sure forgotten.  Perhaps  there  i»  nothing  whi  cU 
lends  more  directly  to  lower  the  elundaid  of  tniiid, 
and  encourage  selfish  feelings  in  females,  than  tha 
present  fashionable  mode  of  conversation.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  essay  above  mentioned,  thus  alludes  to  the 
subject  • — 

"  To  converse  fashionably  with  a  lady,  is  now  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  to  excite  her  mind  as  oo;i- 
etantly  as  possible,  by  surprise,  flattery,  and  humor. 
To  address  her  intellect,  would  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether inappropriate  and  singular.  The  tendency  of 
this  is;  to  degrade  the  intellect  and  corrupt  tha 
heart.  '  The  conversation  of  men  of  the  world.,  nni! 
men  of  gallantry,'  observes  one  who  spoke  from  ex- 
perience, '  gives  insensibly  a  taint  to  the  mind  ;  the 
unceasing  language  of  adulation  intoxicates  the  head 
and  perverts  the  heart;  the  habit  of  the  tete-a-tetes, 
the  habit  of  being  always  either  the  sole  or  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  attention,  of  mingling  in  no  conver- 
sation which  is  not  personal,  narrows  the  diapositicti, 
weakens  the  mind,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  rising 
to  general  views  and  principles  ;  while  it  so  cxcitos 
the  senses  and  the  imagination,  that  every  thing  else 
becomes  in  comparison,  stale,  flat  arid  unprofitable." 
.^nd  why  are  females  thus  addressed,  as  if  they  had 
no  intellect  ?  Itisone  of  the  evil  results  of  theii" 
present  mode  of  education,  Gcd  has  not  darkened 
the  intellect  of  woman  to  those  inairnificcnt  truths, 
which  he  has  hung  out  upon  tlie  universe,  nor  to 
the  lovoline.ss  or  that  moral  beauty  with  wliich  he 
has  lighted  up  and  adorned  il.  Her  mind  is  |)ocn- 
liarly  suscepli'.ile  of  impressions  from  "the  pure  and 
elevated.  'Phe  h.igli  clmrncter  she  has  assumed,  un- 
der ail  her  disadvantages  of  education,  is  honorabla 
'o  her  n:;taro.  Give  Imr  du3  iiitolleclual  discipline, 
and  we  iii^y  soon  look  for  that  general  diffusion  of 
liberty.  !;!ioJ  iijenco,  and  pure  religion,  so  earnestly 
desired  by  I'os  philanthropist  and  the  christian." 

SvtfKARiNo. —  Of  all  tlie  crimes  that  ever  disgraced 
society,  that  of  profane  swearing  admits  of  llie  least 
pailiiiliuu.  Nothing  ciui  be  offered  to  justify  an  im- 
pious oath  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  common  thing. — 
Visit  what  class  of  people  you  may,  from  the  vota- 
ries of  the  midnight  stew  to  the  most  elevated  walk 
in  life,  and  you  hear  imprecations  that  would  astound 
the  ears  of  a  stoic,  and  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
hast  reflecting  mind.  No  possible  benefit  can  arise 
from  profanity  ;  nothing  is  held  forth  as  an  induce- 
ment to  commit  the  art  ;  nothing  but  the  perverse- 
ness  and  depravity  of  human  iiatuie  would  have  ev- 
er suggested  such  a  thing  as  this  crime  ;  yet  such  is 
its  prevalence,  that  by  iiiiny  it  is  mistaken  for  a 
fashionable  acquirement,  and  considered  as  indica- 
tive of  energy  and  decision  of  character.  Fatal  de- 
lusion I  Reflect, young  man  !  H.is  not  the  same  im- 
perious mandate,  which  says,  "  Thou  shall  not  kill," 
said  in  terms  as  strong,  "  Thou  shall  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  I''  Pause,  then, 
before  you  suffer  that  dire  oath  again  to  pollute  your 
lips,  or  before  you  have  uttered  the  imprecation,  an 
avenging  God  may  call  you  to  complete  the  sentence 
in  another  world  I 
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COSMO    I>I  MAKLIWI. 

A  VKXETIAN  TALE. 

"  I  must  now  loavo  you,"  said  the  Count  Di 
Mnrlini,  stiirlinir  up  frnni  the  splendid  otloniiin  in 
wliich  lie  lay  in  ;i  hn  11' recumbent  posture,  apparent- 
ly listening- witli  decij  attention  to  the  notes  of  a 
Kiveet  Venetian  air  tlint  floated  from  the  strings  of 
a  harp  over  wiru:h  bent  the  beautif;il  figure  of  Agnes 
Ooeolli.  "  I  must  leave  you  now  ;  but  1  shall  see 
you  again  early  to-morrow." 

"  Nay,  we  part  not  thus,  dearest  Cosmo,"  said  the 
benuliful  girl,  playfully,  retaining  his  offered  hand 
in  her  grasp;  "we  part  not  thus.  You  are  not 
what  you  wero  ;  for  six  months  a  cloud  has  been 
gathering  and  settling  deeper  and  darker  every  day 
on  your  brow.  Formerly  your  highest  enjoymeiit 
seemed  to  consist  in  being  here.  Now  your  visits 
are  less  frequent,  and  when  you  docomo,your  mind 
seems  leit  behind  you." 

Di  iVIarlini  burst  out  into  a  forced  and  affected 
hugh,  which  sounded  harshly  iu  the  ear  of  i^gnes; 
at  the  same  time  protesting  that  he  had  no  cause 
to  bo  sad,  while  every  thing  was  going  on  prosper- 
ously with  him,  and  when  such  hopes  of  future 
happiness  lay  before  him. 

"  That  is  not  the  joyous  laugh  of  Marlini,"  said 
Agnes  mournfully.  "  Do  not  tiiink  that  it  is  from  a 
mean  principle  of  curiosity  that  I  would  pry  into 
your  affairs.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  with  the  desire  of 
increasing  your  hajjpiness,  and  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tress, no  Korrov/,  no  misfortune,  however  great,  that 
I  would  not  willingly  bear  along  with  you."  "You 
are  an  angel,  Agnes,"  e.xolaimed  Di  Marlini,  press- 
ing her  small  and  beautiful  hand  ;  "  1  know  and 
value  your  love  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  can 
be  bestowed  on  mo." 

While  this  conversation  lasted,  they  had  insensi- 
bly descended  the  marble  stairs,  and  reached  the 
landing  place  from  which  proceeded  the  flight  of 
stops  that  led  down  to  the  lagane,  where  the  .gon- 
dola of  Di  Marlini  was  lying  in  readiness  to  convey 
him  to  his  ovvn  palazzo.  At  this  very  moment  a 
dark  cloud  drove  across  and  obscured  the  (ace  of  the 
moon,  which  had  risen,  and  v.;as  lighting  up,  with 
all  her  autumnal  splendor,  the  towers  and  palaces  of 
Venice,  rising  in  beauty  from  the  waters,  and  cast- 
ing her.  rays  far  over  the  broad  waves  of  the  Adria- 
tic. ''  Dearest  Agnes,"  said  Di  Marlini,  "  a  cloud 
like  that,"  pointing  to  the  heavens,  "rests  upon  my 
destiny  ;  and,  believe  me,  were  it  of  such  a  nature  as 
your  sympathy  could  remove,  you  should  become 
the  depository  of  what  affects  me  ;  but,  (added  he  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone)  you  see  the  cloud  has  passed 
asvay  from  the  moon,  and  left  her  bright  as  ever; 
and  1  trust  1  indulge  no  presumptuous  expectations, 
when  I  hope  that  the  present  cloud  shall  pass  from 
my  fortune,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  my  life 
brighter  than  even  the  past." 

Agnes,  although  comforted  by  the  declaration  of 
Di  Marlini,  almost  shuddered  at  this  ebullition;  and 
with  the  foreboding  natural  to  a  woman,  she  only 
atiswered  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  heaven  grant  that  it 
be  so." 

"  Return  to  the  saloon,  dearest  ;"  said  Di  Marlini, 
"  the  night  air  is  cold,  and  it  will  chill  you;  be- 
sides, I  have  al.moBt  outstaid  my  time— a  pressing- 
engagement  calls  me  away ;  so  1  must  bid  you  a- 
dieu." 

"  You  will  not  surely  forbid  me  to  attend  you  to 
the  gondola  now,"  replied  Agues  ;  and,  as  he  gazed 
on  her  beautiful  face,  it  wore  such  a  melancholy 
and  supplicating  air,  that,  had  the  wor'd  been  at 
stake,  he  could  not  have  refused  her.  Hastily  ta- 
king off  his  cloak,  which  he  had  thrown  across  his 
shoulders,  as  they  descended  the  stair,  he  placed  it 
ever  those  of  Agnes,  to  screen  her  from  the  chilli- 


ness of  the  night  ;  and,  with  her  arm  leaning  upon 
his,  ho  descended  to  the  gondola.  The  busy  bum 
of  the  city  rose  upon  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and 
this  was  sometimes  broken  upon  by  the  wild  and 
measured  chant  of  the  distant  gondolier,  that  alter- 
nately rose  shrill  and  clear,  and  then  for  a  space  died 
away.  Kissing  her  cheek,  and  whispering  in  ^er 
ear,  "  Farewell  dearest,"  he  stepped  into  his  gondola 
and  gave  directions  to  his  boatmen  to  hasten  home. 
As  it  shot  along,  he  looked  back,  and  beheld  the 
figure  of  Agnes  leaning  over  the  ballustrade  in  the 
white  moonlio-ht. 

Cosmo  di  Marlini  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  lichest 
nobles  of  Venice,  and  the  hist  scion  nf  an  illustrious 
family.  His  fatlier,  the  Count  Di  Mailini,  had  filled 
an  important  oflieial  situation  in  the  government  of 
his  country,  witii  an  ability  and  integrity  that  re- 
flected additional  honor  on  his  family,  already  enno- 
bled for  many  years.  When  in  the  mid-day  of 
youth  and  reputation,  he  married  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter  and  heiiess  of  the  Marquis 
Spoletti,  an  Italian  noble,  whose  family  v.-as  as  no- 
ble and  wealthy  as  his  own.  Though  this  is  what 
the  v/orld  would  call  a  wise  and  prudent  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  Count,  yet,  injustice  to  him  we  must 
say,  that  no  mercenary  or  sordid  motives  influenced 
his  mind.  It  was,  on  both  sides,  a  marriage  of  the 
purest  affection  ;  and  the  subsequent  nappiness 
which  they  enjoyed  tiuring  the  shortspace  it  pleased 
heaven  that  they  should  bo  together,  was  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  it. 

But  when,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  their 
marriage,  the  Countess  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  the  Count  received  a  shock  from  which  he  nev- 
er recovered.  After  tho  season  cf  mourning  had  e.x- 
pired,  he  resumed  his  official  duties,  but  it  was  evi- 
di-nt  to  all  who  knew  him  that  the  hand  of  disease,  if 
not  of  death,  was  upon  him,  and  accordingly  no  one 
felt  surprised  when  about  two  years  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  he  followed  her  to  the  grave,  bequeathing 
the  care  of  his  only  child  to  his  most  intimate  friend 
the  Count  Dooelh. 

Fortunately  for  young  Di  Marlini,  at  the  period  of 
his  father's  death,  the  Count  and  Countess  Docelli, 
although  married  for  some  years,  had  no  family. — 
They  therefore  received  him  as  a  gift  from  heaven, 
and  lavished  on  him  all  that  kindness  which  was  ly- 
ing dormant  in  their  bosoms,  for  want  of  an  object 
upon  which  to  exercise  it.  And,  when  two  years  af- 
ter, they  were  blessed  with  a  daughter,  he  experien- 
ced no  diminution  of  affection,  he  only  shared  it  with 
one  who  was  scarcely  dearer  to  tliera.  Cosmo  soon 
learnt  to  I'jve  the  little  Agnes  as  a  sister,  and  she,  as 
her  mind  expanded,  loved  no  one  so  well  as  her  ovvn 
'  dear  Cosmo.'  In  the  early  and  tender  affection  of 
children,  the  Count  and  Countess  Docelli  began  to 
indulge  the  most  pleasing  anticipations,  and  as  years 
rolled  on,  their  hopes  seemed  destined  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Agnes,  now  in  her  sixteenth  year,  loved 
Cosmo  with  the  deepest  and  most  rooted  affection, 
and  Cosmo  returned  it  with  equal  ardour. 

At  this  period  a  wai  broke  out  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  Turks,  the  former  of  which  held  some  pos- 
sessions in  the  Moiea,  of  which  the  latter  wished  to 
deprive  them.  The  rulers  of  Venice  determined  to 
send  out  an  armament  suitable  to  repel  the  threaten- 
ed aggression.  In  this  expedition  many  of  the  young 
nobles  of  Venice  determined  to  enrol  themselves, 
and  among  the  rest  Cosmo  di  Marlini,  in  opposition 
to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  guardian,  and  the 
tears  of  Agnes.  He  had  pledged  his  word,  and  ho 
would  not  draw  back,  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, none  distinguished  themse!  ^'es  more  than  the 
young  Count  Di  Marlini  ;  and  when  it  was  closed 
by  an  honorable  and  highly  advantageous  peace,  to 
which  his  services  in  no  aniall  degree  conduced,  he 


had  attained  a  high  character  for  courage  and  cool- 
ness, and  had  reached  a  rank  in  the  service  to  which 
'  his  youth  hardly  entitled  him,  if  his  merits  had  not 
otherwise  been  great.  Not  long  after  his  return,  in 
a  private  interview  with  lier  father,  he  demanded 
the  hand  of  Agnes,  whose  heart  had  been  so  long 
his  own.  To  this  proposal,  the  Count  Docelli  gava 
his  most  cordial  assent,  but  annexed  the  condition 
that  he  should  quit  Venice,  and  improve  himself  by 
foreign  travel,  till  he  should  complete  his  one-and- 
twentieth  year,  a  period  little  short  of  a  twelvemontk. 
In  vain  did  Di  Marlini  urge  tho  violence  of  his  love, 
and  the  extreme  cruelty  of  banishing  him  so  long 
from  the  sight  of  her  he  loved.  To  all  his  arguments 
the  father  of  Agnes  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  assured 
Di  Marlini  that  it  was  for  the  future  happiness  of 
both  that  he  imposed  these  conditions  upon  him.  Ho 
pointed  out  that  his  love,  if  true,  would  not  diminish 
by  absence,  and  that  besides,  the  knowledge  that  ho 
would  acquire  by  travel,  would  be  of  infinite  service 
to  him  in  those  offices  which,  from  his  rank,  he 
might  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  assume.  Over- 
come, but  not  convinced  by  these  arguments— for 
what  lover  was  ever  convinced  by  arguments.' — ho 
took  a  tender  farewell,  and  sat  out  upon  his  journey. 
After  passing  nearly  a  year  in  viewing  the  most  in;- 
portant  eoutitries  in  Europe,  and  in  studying  their 
manners  and  laws,  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Venice,  when  he  received  information  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Count  DocoUi.  This  sad  intelligeneo 
decided  his  immediate  return. 

Unfortunately,  Di  Marlini,  during  his  travels, 
viewed  manners  and  society  far  difTerent  from  v/hat 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  Venice.    In  some  of 
the  countries  he  visited,  liberty  had  already  been 
long  established  upon  a  footing  beneficial  to  all 
ranks  •  in  others,  the  germ  of  freedom  was  begin- 
ning to  open  into  a  blossom.    His  ardent  and  entlra- 
siastic  mind  dwelt  with  pleaSXire  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  it.    When  he  contrasted  the  condition  of 
his  native  city  with  what  he  saw  in  other  countries, 
he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  attempt 
a  reformation  in  the  constitution  of  his  country.  As 
a  noble,  he  felt  the  degradation  under  which  he  and 
his  order  labored,  in  being  subject  to  the  unlimited 
control  of  the  Senate — whose  very  name,  from  their 
system  of  espionago  and  severity,  was  a  terror  to 
every  Venetian.    As  a  citizen,  of  a  free  republic,  he 
spurned  the  control  of  any  lord — as  a  man,  he  ielt 
for  all  who  were  exposed  to  such  galling  bondage. 
In  order  to  accomplish  his  scheme  of  diminishing 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Senate,  and  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  citizen,  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice, if  necessary ,  a  part  of  his  own  privileges.  Full 
of  these  conceptions  when  he  returned  home,  ho 
had  full  time,  during  the  period  that  was  to  elapse 
before  his  marriage,  to  consider  his  scheme,  and  to 
engage  in  bringing  it  about.    Previous  to  engaging 
any  one  in  it,lie  had, by  the  free  opinions  ho  delivered, 
called  down  upon  his  head  the  reprehcision  of  many 
niombera  of  the  Senate  :  and,  when  about  this  time, 
an  office  of  considerable  honour  became  vacant,  to 
which  he  aspired — confiding  in  his  birth,  wealth, 
and  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic — the  Sen- 
ate sternly  rejected  his  claim,  and  conferred  it  on 
one  whom  he  considered  far  less  worthy  than  him- 
self.   This  public  insult  (for  in  such  a  light  he  con- 
sidered it)  added  fuel  to  tho  flame  already  burning  in 
his  bosom — and  he  determined  no  longer  to  defer  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.     Accordingly,  ha 
communicated  it  to  several  young  and  noble  Vene- 
tians, whose  sentiments  he  had  previously  discover- 
ed, and  who,  like  himself,  felt  tho  arbitrary  rigour  of 
tho  government  under  which  they  lived.    He  en- 
deavoured to  select  such,  as  from  their  influence  a- 
mong  the  citizens,  v^ere  likely  to  be  most  useful  in 
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assisting  his  attempt.  But  as  the  association  gained 
^jround,  Di  Marlini  found  unexpected  opposition  and 
difficulties.  He  was  mistaken  in  conceivin^r  that  tlie 
■views  and  intentions  of  all  were  as  pure  as  liia  own. 
It 'vas  the  thwarting  and  opposition  he  met  with, 
thi't  had  occupied  his  time  and  attcation,  that  had 
caused  his  comparalire  estrangement  from  the  house 
cflhe  Countess  Docelli  ;  and  it  was  the  cure  and 
tiouble  connected  with  it,  that  had  clouded  his 
brow,  and  given  rise  to  the  fears  and  expressions  of 
Agnes.  From  being  so  deeply  engaged  in  this  plot, 
he  had,  under  various  pretexts,  deferred  his  imr- 
riage  long  beyond  the  period  intended.  A  meeting 
of  the  conspirators  had  been  agreed  on,  to  settle  a 
£nal  plan  of  operation,  on  the  very  evening  on  which 
ths  scenes  we  have  described  took  place,  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo di  Docelli  ;  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing this  meeting,  which  had  summoned  Di  Marlini 
away. 

On  that  very  evening,  however,  by  the  defection 
and  treachery  of  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  to 
er.pure  his  own  salety,  betrayed  his  Comrades,  the 
€ouspiracy  was  discovered  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
■co.ispirators  seized  in  the  very  act  of  deliberation. — 
On  the  morrow  the  Senate  met,  and  confronted  the 
accuser  and  accused.  In  this  case  the  persons  a- 
fiainst  whom  the  crime  had  been  directed,  were  to 
be  the  judges  of  the  punishment  it  deserved  ;  and  it 
was  well  known  tliat  in  matters  connected  with 
their  rights  and  power,  the  Senators  of  Venice  were 
a  sternlind  iron-hearted  race.  Little,  therefore,  did 
t'he  encri|etic  and  manly  defence  of  Di  Marlini  avail 
!uin.  The  Senate  saw  the  danger  to  which  their 
I90wer  liad  been  exposed,  and  that  to  preser\e  it  in 
fiiture  unshaken  against  such  attempts,  a  fearful  ex- 
ample ought  to  be  made.  Under  feelings  purely 
seltisli,  they  decreed  that  Di  Marlini,  as  head  and 
leader  of  the  conspiracy,  should  die  ;  and  against  his 
.companions  a  sentence  of  ))erpetual  bmishment 
from  the  State  of  Venice  was  decreed.  In  vain  wore 
.a  few  voices  heard  naming  mercy  and  lenity.  Cold 
and  suspicious  looks  were  cast  upon  such  as  dared 
to  plead  so.  And  to  aggravate  the  cruelly  of  the 
f.entence  against  Di  Marlini,  it  was  further  decreed, 
that,  during  the  few  days  lie  had  to  live,  he  should 
hold  no  personal  communication  with  any  of  his 
friends,  a  privilege  scarcely  ever  denied  to  the  vilest 
criminal. 

Ofi, "vhen  all  our  projects  seem  brightest,  when 
the  cloud  that  lias  overshadowed  them  lor  a  moment 
has  passed  away,  then  does  late  barb  and  wing  the 
.arrow  which  is  to  pierce  with  a  deep  and  unerring 
wound  the  heart  that  begins  to  revel  anew  in  the 
gay  visions  of  iiope.  So  was  it  with  Agnes.  On 
vhe  night  when  Di  Marlini  left  her,  all  her  doubts  of 
his  love  and  constancy  were  dispelled;  and  with  a 
heart  more  lightened  than  she  had  felt  it  for  aoiue 
time  before,  she  had  begun  to  indulge  in  pleasing 
anticipations  of  the  bliss  that  awaited  her,  and  saw 
ia  idea  the  happiness  she  might  experience.  But 
when  the  intelligence  came  upon  her  like  a  thun- 
der-stroke, that  Di  Marlini,  the  destined  partner  ot 
her  future  joys  and  sorrows,  was  deemed  a  traitor  to 
liis  rank  and  country,  and  that  lie  was  doomed  to  die 
on  a  scaffold,  how  felt  she  .''  Even  as  one  in  whose 
bosom  all  hope  has  died.  The  grief  of  Agnes  was 
that  of  unmitigated  bitterness,  that  stern  indifference 
to  further  sutreriug,  which  those  only  experience 
who  feel  that  their  every  hope  has  been  blighted, 
and  that  fate  has  no  farther  misery  in  reserve  for 
tiiem.  But,  amidst  this  desolation  of  mind,  the  love 
and  duty  of  Agnes  prompted  her  to  do  every  thing 
possible  to  avert  the  fate  of  Di  Marlini.  But  her 
prayers,  and  the  entreaties  of  many  who  seconded 
iier,  were  vain.  No  commutation  of  the  sentence 
v.ould  be  granted  ;  and  when  she  found  that  cold 
looks  and  stern  refusals  were  all  she  met  with,  she 
turned  her  eyes  from  earthly  liope  and  comfort  ;  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  survive  a  stroke  so  heavy. 

At  length  the  fatal  morning  arrived,  and  found  Di 
Marlini  calm  and  resigned.  The  last  offices  of  reli- 
gion liad  just  been  completed,  when  the  keeper  of 
ti.e  prison  entered  and  announced  that  the  officers 
and  those  of  the  magistracy  appointed  to  preside  at 
Ihs  e.'iccutioii,  awaited  him  in  the  hall  of  the  prison. 


FoUowingtho  keeperj  leaning  on  the  priest,  he  enter- 
ed with  a  firm  step.  The  procession  was  soon  ar- 
ranged. Wlien  lie  reached  the  scaffold,  his  oyo  wan- 
dered for  a  moment,  and  for  the  last  lime,  over  the 
assembled  multitude — and  as  the  fresh  btuoze  of  the 
morning  brought  a  glow  into  his  cheek,  a  throb  of 
earthly  feeling  rose  in  his  heart — but  it  was  instantly 
checked,  and  iiis  undivided  attention  was  given  to 
the  last  religious  comfort  he  was  to  reoaive.  Wlien 
this  was  finished,  he  knelt  beside  the  block — having 
given  the  fatal  signal,  the  e.tecutioner  raised  his  axe 
— it  gleamed  a  moment  in  tlie  tiir — it  fell — and  a 
severed  head  and  a  bleeding  trunk  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  ihc  gallant  and  accomplished  Di  Marlini. 

At  the  very  moment  of  this  sad  catastrophe,  a  gon- 
dola shotswiftly  down  the  lagoon  tljat  flov;s  beneath 
the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs, 'and  ran  alongside  the  flight  of 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  square  space  in  which  the 
scafibid  was  erected.  A  muffled  figure  sprung  hast- 
ily out  of  it,  mounted  the  stairway,  and  passed  thro' 
the  guard, — who  v.ere  too  much  astonished  by  the 
appearance  to  ofler  opposition, — aud  darted  up  the 
slops  of  the  scaffold  on  which  the  tragedy  had  just 
been  completed.  Throwing  oft' the  cloak  that  muf- 
fled it,  the  figure  of  a  vvoman  disclosed  itself — it  was 
Agnes  Docelii.  With  dishevelled  hair,  and  maniac- 
like aspect,  she  pazed  lor  a  moment  on  the  spec'iicle 
of  death.  'Too  late, too  late,'  she  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  the  bitterest  agony.  '  1  had  ho[)ed  to  have 
seen  him  ere  he  died;  to  have  knelt  and  expired  at 
his  feet,  and  to  have  made  him  rejoice  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  lie  Vv'as  going  to  rejoin  me  in  a  much 
happier  and  better  world.  But  ye  have  anticipated 
me,  ye  cruel  and  hard-hearted  men — ye  have  shod 
the  best  and  noblest  blood  that  ever  warmed  a  Vene- 
tian boso:ii.  Eternal  Father,'  she  exclaimed,  raising 
her  clasped  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  'in  whose 
presence  I  am  soon  to  stand,  if  ever  thou  hearest 
the  prayers  of  the  afflicted  oue,  visit  in  wrath  upon 
this  proud  city  iliu  blood  of  which  she  is  guilty.' — 
Turning  to  the  magistrates  present,  whose  very  souls 
shrunk  v/ithin  them  at  this  dread  and  awful  appeal, 
and  in  a  voica  that  thrilled  through  every  bosom  of 
the  assembled  multituda,  she  exclaimed — '  The  ou^'^e 
of  ilie  murdered  biave,  and  the  broken-hearted  mai- 
den, be  upon  you  I  Di  Marlini,  1  come  to  rejoin 
jou.'  She  cast  lierself  upon  the  dead  body,  clasped 
it  in  her  arms,  and  remained  moiionlBss.  It  was 
some  moments  ere  the  superintending  officer  could 
recover  himself  so  far  as  to  give  orders  that  the  un- 
fortunate girl  should  be  removed  to  where  aid  might 
be  procured  for  lier.  So  awfully  affecting  was  the 
scene  that  had  passed,  that  none  could  look  unmoved 
upon  the  suffering  to  which  it  had  led.  The  very 
executioner,  hardened  as  he  was  to  scenes  of  blood 
and  death,  was  seen  to  draw  his  rough  hand  across 
his  eye.  to  clear  away  a  tear  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  The  assistants  endeavoured  to  re- 
move her  from  the  dead  body,  to  which  she  clung 
with  a  dying  grasp.  They  at  length  succeeded  in 
raising  her  up,  but  every  sign  of  life  was  gone.  One 
of  them  raised  her  hand,  but  it  sunk  again  by  her 
side — her  lips  were  pale  and  colourlesr. — her  eye 
glassy  and  fixed.  She  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbor- 
in?  apartment,  and  an  expert  physician  summoned 
to  lier  aid.  He  came,  and  administered  every  rem- 
edy which  his  profession  suggested,  but  in  vain  — 
She  was  dead. 

In  coiiclttision  to  this  mournful  tale,  we  need  hard- 
ly add,  that  her  afflicted  mother  in  a  short  time  fol- 
lowed her  to  i.he  grave. 

How  fearfully  the  curse  of  Agnes  Docelli,  and  the 
curse,  though  not  so  loudly  spoken,  of  many  of  the 
muideied  sons  and  broken-hearied  daughters  of  Ve- 
nice, fell  upon  that  once  proud  city,  may  be  seen 
from  her  present  condition.  She,  the 'Ocean  Queen,' 
with  whose  nobles  kings  did  not  disdain  to  associ- 
ate, into  whose  lap  the  gorgeous  East  poured  its  in- 
exhaustible wealth,  hath  become  the  prey  of  the 
stranger  and  the  despot.  Her  nobles,  those  proud 
and  aristocratie  men,  who  lorded  it  so  long  over 
their  fellows,  h.ve  become  the  cringing  servants  of 
an  arbitrary  Po  er.  And  many  of  those  splendid 
palaces,  where  formerly  the  voice  of  Mirth  and  of 
Music  resounded,  arc  desolate  and  mouldering  un- 


der the  corroding  hand  of*  Time.  Iler  power,  het 
wealth,  and  her  influence,  have  departed.  She  is  a 
monument  of  the  instability  of  powpr  f<)tin(jed  on  in- 
justice and  tyranny.  'The  Jew  now  rules  in  h»r 
malt,  and  the  Greek'— nay,  worse— the  Hun  '  in  her 
high  jjlaces.' 


■/}  Human  Crocodile. — Some  time  ago,  a  man  was 
hanged  atCalcu'ta,  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
could  remain  a  long  time  under  \7aler,  Availino- 
himself  of  his  ability  to  slide  himnelf  into  the  places 
enclosed  with  palisadoes  where  the  Indian  ladies  go 
to  bathe,  he  used  to  seize  one,  without  being  seen  by 
the  others,  and  drown  her  and  then  rob  her  of  the 
jewels  which  these  ladies  never  lay  aside,  even  when 
they  are  bathing.  The  other  ladles  seeing  one  of 
their  friends  disappear,  suddenly,  believed  "she  was 
carried  away  by  some  crocodile.  At  last  it  happen- 
ed that  a  young  lady  who  was  attacked  by  this  rob- 
ber, succeeded  in  escaping  from  liis  horrible  attempt 
— and  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  body,  she  told 
'.hem  she  had  been  attacked,  not  by  a  crocodile  but 
by  a  man  !  A  search  was  made  for  the  rufiian— and 
I  on  being  taken,  he  avowed  that  he  had  followed  the 
trade  for  several  years. 


The  Drunkard's  Mirror, — A  man  in  Blaryland, 
who  was  addicted  to  drunkenness,  iiearing  an  up 
roar  in  the  kitchen  one  evening,  felt  the  curiosity  to 
step  without  noise  to  the  door,  to  know  what  was 
the  matter,  when  he  belield  his  servants  indulging 
tlie  most  unbounded  roars  of  laughter  at  a  couple  of 
his  negro  boys,  v,ho  were  mimicking  him,  in  his 
drunken  fits  !— showing  how  he  reeled  and  statru-er- 
ed — how  he  looked  and  nodded,  hiccuped  and  "tum- 
blsd.  The  pictures  whibh  these  children  of  nature 
drew  of  him,  and  which  had  filled  the  rest  with  so 
much  merriment,  struck  iiim  so  forcibly  that  he  be- 
came a  perfectly  sober  man,  to  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  his  wife  and  children. — Pcnn.  paper. 


Bob-Tail.— It  is  related  of  the  eccentric  Lorenzo 
Dow,  preaching  in  a  place  on  a  certain  occasion, 
where  he  was  informed  tho  people  were  so  regard- 
less of  good  order  as  to  be  in  the  habit  of  gointr  out 
before  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  he  comme'nced 
his  sermon  as  Collows:  "  What  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple are  collected  here,  some  1  suppose  of  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant, 
RAG,  3UAG  and  BOB-TAii.  '^ou  aie  all  strangers  to' 
ine.  1  don't  know  one  of  you  from  another:  but  I 
shall  call  the  first  one  that  goes  out  before  mcct'fnn- 
is  dismissed,  BOB-TAir..  '  No  one  being  willino-  to 
be  called  by  that  name,  they  all  remained  attenlive 
heare.-3  for  two  hours.  Happy  wouid  it  be  for  some 
other  places,  if  there  were  no  bob-tails. — ll'or.  Spy 

Affectation. — "  Do  reach  me  a  peach,"  said  a  city 
fashionable,  in  the  most  bewitching  languor,  while 

her  hand  dropped  her  fan  and  her  eye  shed  fire  "do 

reach  me  one  of  those  peaches."  "  Peaches  "  said 
her  altcntiff,  "  pray  where  .-"  "  Those  growing  in 
that  grass,"  returned  the  fair  one.  "Peaches'  why 
they  arc  strawberries  !"  Oh  I  where  is  my  eye- 
glass," said  she,  and  with  that  applied  it  to  her  left 
eye—"  1  protest,"  said  she,  "  so  they  are — what  im- 
pudence to  swell  themselves  up  to  tho  size  of  peach- 
es !  But  what  can  wc  expect  ?  growing  in  the 
country." 


Good  Character. — A  young  man,  who  is  enter- 
ing upon  life  with  a  fair  reputation,  feels  that  he 
possesses  a  treasure  that  is  above  all  price  ;  and  he 
will  be  likely  to  guard  it  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection and  carefulness.  And  while  he  will  thus 
be  preserved  from  the  contamination  of  evil  •  he 
will  also  be  excited  to  make  higher  and  still  h'itrher 
attainments  in  excellence.  Character  is  like  stock 
in  trade  ;  the  more  of  it  a  man  possesses,  the  great- 
er art  his  facilities  for  makini;  additions  to  it.  Ot,  it 
IS  like  an  accumulating  fund, — constantly  increas- 
ing in  value,  and  daily  acquiring  to  itself  fresh  ac- 
cessions of  stability  and  worth. 


[Selected.] 

THE  LIBERTINE. 

Fathers — liavo  you  (laughters  .'—Shiit  your  doors 
and  your  courtesies  t'roni  the  enjoyment  of  a  liber- 
tine.   The  iriidiiight  robber  is  not  hal'f  so  dangeious  ■ 

tke  pcacf:  of  your  furnily — iho  one  will  only  do- 
privs  you  of  that  which  .igain  may  be  recovered — 
itie  other  robs  you  of  fiirne,  of  honor,  and  ofhappi- 
nB.<is.  The -assassin  is  less  to  be  dreaded — the  one 
takes  away  life  ;  the  other  deprivesyou  of  that  which 
is  dearer  than  life — ropuWition,  Woman  I  gentle 
and  lovsly  woman — would  you  preserv-e  an  unsullied 
chastity  and  untainted  name^would  yois  have  no 
eye  look  upon  you  with  the  glance  of  suspicion,  and 
no  longua  to  pour  forth  iU  slander  upon  you^shun 
I  beseech  you,  the  society  of  a  libertine,  for  she 
thai,  can  fiud  pleasure  in  such  society,  lays  her- 
solf  open  to  slander,  and  tacitly  confesses  that  even 
amidst  impurity  she  can  discover  enjoyment.  Shun 
him,  1  bese^ich  you,  as  you  woald  start  from  a  viper, 
that  was  crossing  your  path — for  'the  hnman  heart  is 
a  web  of  mystery — the  brightest,  the  wisest  and  the 
loveliest,  have  fallen  into  the  fangs  of  the  spoiler, 
and  she  who  places  iierself  in  the  path  of  a  serpent, 
e.forcises  more  presumption  than  prudence.  The 
conversation  of  a  sensualist  of  this  kind  partakes  of 
his  general  character.  At  every  opportunity  he  will 
introduce  covert  aisd  lewd  observations — his  glances 
will  be  kindled  by  unchaste  thoughts,  and  his  whole 
manner  will  partake  of  that  artificial,  yet  easy  volup- 
tuousness, which  was  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  Ovid.  Young  females  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  influence,  which  a  knowledge  of  their  male 
friends,  produces  upon  the  minds  of  sensible  and 
thinking  men.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  female 
to  have  been  in  terms  of  brotherly  intimacy  with  at 
least  one  male,  previous  to  becoming  eighteen  years 
-of  ase — and  a  aoratiny  into  the  character  of  that  in- 
divifiual  is  almost  a  sufficient  criterion  as  to  her  own 
disposition  and  character.  Ifheisa  man  of  much 
mental  wealth — of  chaste  and  honorable  habits — of 
gon'tlemanly  appearance  and  manners,  and  of  soynxl 
anoralily  ;  wc  have  at  once  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  female  ii  taste.  If  on  the  contrary  he  is  a.  fop  or 
fool — a  braggadocia  or  a  blackguard,  a  knave  ■or  a 
libertine;  most  wonderfully  will  our  opinions  pre- 
ponderate against  a  commendable  estimate  of  her 
character.  It  is  therefore,  T beseech  you,  my  dear 
young  friends,  to  be  most  especially  careful  in  all 
your  intimacies,  whether  they  be  those  of  pleasure 
seeking,  and  transitory  friendship,  or  those  where 
tiho  heart  is  deeply  int'srested,  and  the  aflections  are 
the  ties  which  bind  you.  Beware  of  the  dastard  and 
the  knave — the  trifler  and  the  changeling — a  con- 
nection with  neither  will  bo  found  conducive  to  your 
happiness. 

Place  personal  beauty  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Intellectual  strength  and  knowledge  of  the  world — 
habits  of  industry,  and  a  disposition  not  readily  de- 
pressed at  the  trifling  bubbles  of  sorrow  that  float 
upon  the  current  of  existence,  will  be  found  the 
moat  commendable  requisites  in  the  character  of  your 
partner — and  most  conducive  to  a  felicitous  state  of 
human  being.  Yet  the  insidioas  approaches  of  a 
villain  aro  not  easily  guarded  against.  When  once 
Jiis  unchaste  imaendoes  only  provoke  a  smile,  or 
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when,  through  habit,  thoy  are  thought  unentitled  to 
indignation  and  anger,  the  first  false  step  is  passed, 
and  unconscious  to  herself,  the  victim  will  find  the 
barriers  of  prudence  rapidly  wearing  away,  until, 
with  a  breaking  heart,  she  starts  back  with  horror, 
tottering  upon  the  precipice  of  her  own  ruin.  The 
progress  of  indelicacy  and  crime,  can  be  so  wrapped 
in  a  labyrinth  of  deceit  and  counterfeited  affection, 
that  it  requires  all  the  prudence  of  virtue  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  a  stoic  to  keep  out  and  guard  against 
the  fascinations  of  youtii,  of  credulity,  and  feeling. 
But  whilst  we  admit  that  it  requires  a  force  of  philos- 
ophy that  man  may  not  evince,  we  know  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  woman  to  exercise  the  most  in- 
dignant and  high-minded  principle,  when  circum- 
stances introduce  her  to  '.he  society  of  an  insidious, 
elegant  and  fascinating  scoundi^l. 

Hint  to  Bcaus. —  fVUen  bent  on  Matrimony,  look 
more  than  sl.iii  deep  for  beautij  ,  dive  farther  than 
the  pocket  for  worlli  ;  and  search  for  temper  beyond 
the  good  humor  of  the  moment  ; — remember  it  is  not 
always  the  most  agreeable  partner  at  a  ball,  who 
forms  the  moat  amiable  partner  for  life — 

"  Tlieir  virtuns  open  fairest  in  the  shade.'* 

To  BcUes.—Be  not  led  av/ay  by  each  g;iy  meteor 
of  a  spark,  nor  too  ruadily  yield  your  hearts  to  an  el- 
egant and  agreeable  exterior  ;  for  the  serpent  is  oftin 
ambushed  beneath  the  fairest  flowers.  Let  not  your 
reason  be  blinded  by  love,  oryoursonso  enslaved  by 
passion.  Above  all,  seek  not  to  make  captives  by 
personal  accomplishments  atone,  nor  trust  too  much 
to  an  enchanting  face,  for  recollect — 

"  Charms  slrilre  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 


A  Child  Drowned  in  a  Gallon  of  Water.— On  Wed- 
nesday, a  little  girl,  aged  one  year  and  nine  months, 
daughter  of  John  Speed,  a  poor  man,  residing  in 
Blackburn,  was  .iccidentally  drowned  in  a  mug,  con- 
taining about  four  quarts  of  water.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  the  following  day,  when  it  appear- 
ed from  the  testimony  adduced  tlidt  tho  child  was 
put  out  to  nurse  to  a  woman  named  .Alice  BoUon, 
who,  on  Wednesday  aflurnoon,  sat  down  by  the  fire 
with  the  child  upon  lier  knees,  and  tell  asleep.  She 
awoke  again  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  she  missed 
the  child  from  her  kneea,  and  on  looking  round  she 
observed,  to  her  horror  and  astonishment,  that  it  had 
fallen  into  a  mug  containing  about  four  quarts  of 
water,  at  a  distance  of  several  yards  from  tho  place 
where  she  was  sitting.  She  immediately  drew  the 
child  out,  but  it  was  quite  dead,  its  head  having  been 
covered  with  the  water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mug 
was  found  a  small  tin  can  with  which  it  was  in  tho 
habit  of  amusing  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  conjectur- 
ed that  the  little  innocent  had  been  endeavouring  to 
get  water  with  it,  when  it  unfortunately  fell  into  the 
mug. — Bla.  Gaz. 

A  large  Mms-Hviise. — Tho  Philadelphia  Gazette 
says,  that  the  new  alms-house  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  will  have  a  front  of  eight  hundred 
feet,  with  two  wings,  each  extending  back  fice  hun- 
dred feet.  It  will  probably  be  the  largest  poor-house 
in  the  world — but  not  larger  than  our  other  cities 
will  require,  if  the  present  policy  of  the  Parish  Of- 
ficers in  lingland,  of  sending  to  our  country  their 
paupers,  (many  of  whom  are  too  old  and  infirm  to 
earn  their  living,)  is  pursued. 

A  woman  purchasing  cups  and  saucers,  not  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  was  asked  what 
colour  she  would  have.  "  Why,  I  ar'nt  particular," 
said  she,  '-any  colour  that  won'tshow  dirt." 

Camden  Journal. 

A  milliner  in  one  of  our  principal  towns,  having 
lately  advertised  one  case  of  elegant  Leghorn  bon- 
nets, through  mistake  wrote  extravagant  Leghorn 
bonnets — anil  strange  to  tell,  she  had  disposed  of 
them  all,  ono  at  a  time,  before  dari  of  the  same  day. 
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A  countryman,  about  to  alter  his  condition,  ap- 
peared last  week  before  a  magistrate  to  swear  to  the 
new  Marriage  Act,  when,  on  its  being  read  to  him, 
he  complained  that  ho  did  not  understand  it. — '  Not 
understand  it,'  said  the  worship,  who  was  not  over- 
burdened with  sense—  '  Not  understand  it ;  why  yoii 
must  bo  quite  a  fool.'  '  No,  I  be'nt  quite,'  said  Clod 
drily,  '  but  1  be  very  near  one.' 


A  Strong  Knot. — A  few  years  previous  to  the 
French  revolution,  a  young  lady,  an  orphan  of  the 
age  of  seventeen,  who  was  very  rich,  was  married 
to  a  young  man  without  fortune.  They  had  lived 
in  tho  most  perfect  happiness  ;  and  it  vvas  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  that  their  neighbors  and  friends 
heard  of  their  intending  by  mutual  agreement  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  law  of  divorce,  by  mu- 
tual consent :  but  their  surprise  was  still  greater, 
when  two  or  three  days  after  they  saw  them  married 
to  each  other  again.  The  reason  was,  that  tho  young 
lady's  guardians  had  only  consented  to  tho  first  union 
upon  the  condition  that  her  whole  fortune  should  be 
secured  to  her,  so  that  the  husband  could  not  engage 
in  any  beneficial  use  of  the  capital.  The  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  the  revolutionary  law  of  divorce  ; 
and  the  lady  being  thereby  made  mistress  of  her  for- 
tune by  being  of  age,  she  proved  her  liberality  and 
aff'ection  by  making  her  husband  the  master  of  her 
whole  property. 


A  Long  Dip. — An  accident  lately  happened  to  u 
commercial  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  had  oceasion  to  enter  a  soap  and  candle 
manufactory  in  'Change  Alley,  London,  which,  as 
it  has  been  unattended  with  serious  consequences, 
may  be  repeated  for  amusement.  The  gentleman 
alluded  to  was  descending  some  steps  adjoining  the 
melting  vat,  when  his  foot  slipped,  he  was  precipita- 
ted into  the  agreeable  liquid.  A  workman  who  was 
by,  seized  him  as  he  rose,  but  frorn  the  unctious  na- 
ture of  his  covering,  he  was  again  consigned  to  the 
vat.  A  second  pull  extricated  tho  sufferer,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tremendous  candle,  tho  whole  outward 
man  being  encased  with  tallow. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev. 
Mr  Emerson,  Mr  Samuel  Larrabee  to  Miss  Marv 
Felt. 

By  Rev  Mr  Babcock,  Capt  Benjamin  Russell, 
jun.  to  Miss  Betsy  C.  Barton. 

Last  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Aaron 
Furbeck,  jun.  to  Miss  Erneline  Buxton. 

At  Hanover,  N.  H.  Rev  George  Punchard.'of  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H.  to  Miss  Williamine  Pool,  of  Hanover. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Joseph  Curtis,  son  of  Capt.  Joel 
Bowker,  jun.  aged  seven  months. 

In  Manchester,  Mrs.  Miner  Lee,  aged  72,  wife 
of  Capt.  Solomon  Lee. 

At  Portsmouth,  Mr  Stacy  Hall,  aged  74.  lie 
dropped  dead  in  the  market.  Mary  J.  wife  of  Capt 
Win  Orne,  aged  24. 

At  Rye,  Mrs  I^ydia  Stevens  Foye,  aged  94,  widow 
of  Mr  John  Foye. 

At  Lunenburg,  Ms  Rev  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  form- 
erly a  Minister  in  Marblehead  and  Middleton.  Hi.s 
death  was  occasioned  by  injuries  received  on  being 
thrown  from  a  chaise. 

At  East  Windsor,  widow  Pasco,  in  the  100th  year 
of  her  ago. 

In  Nevvburyport,  Harriet  C.  daughter  of  Mr  Da- 
vid Noyes,  aged  10  months  ;  Mr  Ciiristopher  John 
Gardiner,  aged  89. 

On  the  2.5th  ult.  the  Lady  of  Major  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Brovvnvillo,  N.  Y.  was  killed  near  that  place  by  a 
horse  being  frightened  and  overturning  the  wagon 
in  which  she  was  riding.  Tho  Major  and  his  son 
wero  much  injured. 

Mr.  Anson  Nickels,  of  Sheffield,  Ohio,  was  in- 
stantly killed,  on  Saturday  the  19th  June,  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning  descending  a  tree,  under  which  he  had 
taken  shelter  during  a  violent  thunder  storm. 
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THE  FIRST  AJfD  LAST  CAPTIVE. 
She  sat  in  silence  on  the  floor, 

Her  raven  hair  unbound, 
Spread  her  pAle  cheek  Snd  bosom  o'er. 

And  swept  the  very  ground  ; 
Her  eye  was  dim  and  downward  cast, 

And  now  and  then  a  siiih, 
Within  her  heart  till  then  lock'd  faslj 

Heaved  deep  and  bitterly. 

It  was  a  splendid  palace-room; 

Around  with  tapestry  spread, 
And,  chasing  back  the  twilight  gloom, 

A  lamp  its  radiance  siied  ; 
Faintly  it  lit  that  pensive  face. 

Where  strong  and  still  despair 
Had  fixed  its  heavy  darkening  trace. 

Stiffening  each  feature  fair. 

A  pencil  was  within  her  hand, 

And  carelessly  it  moved, 
Scarce  under  her  own  will's  command 

Along  the  floor  it  roved  ; 
At  length,  the  letters,  slowly  traced, 

Sto(j3  likf;  a  wizard's  spell, 
(Even  yet  they  are  not  quite  effaced)-^ 

"  Remember  isabclle  !" 

She  sat  awhile,  then  started  up. 

To  her  cheek  rushed  back  the  blood — 
She  dashed  away  the  silver  cup 

Of  wine  thatriear  her  stood  \ 
She  leant  beside  the  window  high. 

She  grasped  its  iron  bars; 
Whilst,  pitying  her,  from  the  azure  sky. 

Looked  down  the  silent  slais. 

It  was  in  vain— her  hands,  loo  weak, 

Forced  not  those  bars  apart, 
And  down  she  fell  with  one  wild  shriek. 

That  seemed  to  burst  her  heait  : 
Still  she  lay  through  the  night  hours  mirk — 

They  came  at  morning  tide, 
And  found  lhat  Death  had  done  his  work, — 

So  their  First  Captive  died. — 

Years  passed  away— they  brought  again 

A  Captive  to  the  tower  ; 
Now  many  a  dark  and  bloody  stain 

Profaned  the  palace  bower. 
The  tapestry  had  fallen  down, 

The  golden  lamp  was  quenched  ; 
From  the  cornice  rich,  the  silver  crown 

Of  mimic  flowers  was  wrenched. 

Their  Captive  was  an  aged  man, 

Grief  on  his  forehead  liigh, 
And  on  his  lips,  so  thin  and  wan, 

Tales  but  uf  misery. 
His  love,  so  beautiful  and  young, 

Years  gone,  from  him  was  torn. 
And  he  had  withered,  yet  thus  long 

His  load  of  life  had  borne. 

They  placed  him  in  this  prison  strong — 

"  Aye,  be  it  so,"  he  cried  ; 

I  care  not — in  yon  heaven  ere  long 

I'll  meet  my  mnrdefed  bride.'' 
;  'e  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then 

Down  on  the  floor  they  fell, 
.  '■nd  he  read,  while  thrill'd  each  aged  vein — 

"  Remember  Isabclle  I" 


It  was  enough — the  nerves  that  held 

Through  all  lhat  life's  decay. 
No  longer  by  his  pride  compelled. 

Resigned  at  nnco  their  sway  : 
He  perished,  the  Last  Captive  there  j 

And  still  the  peasants  tell, 
At  eve  these  words  sound  through  the  sir — 

"  Remember  Isabelle  !" 
WuTlon  Lodge, Isleswoitk.  M.  A.  Browne. 


[From  the  Portland  Advcitjaer.) 

THE  SCATTERED  HOUSEHOt,D. 

"  How  the  VVorWs  asjwct  chartges!" 
The  family  group  is  gathered, 

And  all  are  happy  there  : 
The  cheerful  smile  and  glance  pass  round, 

For  life  with  them  isTair. 
A  full,  unbroken  household  I 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight ; 
The  Mother's  smile  is  sweeter  then — 

The  Father's  glance  more  bright. 

There  is  another  gathering, 

Cut  one  is  wanting  there  : 
The  youth  who  sat  beside  his  sire, 

Comes  not  to  fill  his  chair. 
The  grave-yard  bears  another  stone. 

The  miss  d  one  sleeps  beneath  ; 
The  cheerful  smile  doth  yet  pass  round — 

But  thou  art  felt,  O  Death  ! 

Again  there  is  a  gathering  ; 

But  where  is  she,  whose  smile 
Was  wont  to  make  our  young  hearts  glad, 

Our  father's  cares  beguile  .'' 
Jn  vain  we  list  a  mother's  voice — 

Tis  silent  in  the  tomb  ! 
The  happy  smile  is  seen  no  more — 

Where  mirth  was,  now  is  gloom. 

Once  more,  there  is  a  gathering; 

Once  more  an  empty  space 
Proclaims  that  Death  has  been  at  work 

To  fill  a  bkother's  place. 
His  grave  is  in  a  distant  Isle, 

INlade  by  a  stranger's  hand  ; 
Oh  !  hard  it  is  to  die  away 

From  one's  own  native  land! 

That  group  may  never  gather  more 

Around  tiiat  kindred  hearth — 
'Tis  broken  up — what  Death  has  left 

Are  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth  ! 
And  where  tiiat  humble  mansion  stood, 

There  now  is  not  a  stone 
To  mark  the  spot,  and  tell  of  those 

Who  to  their  graves  have  gone.  O  . 


TO-MORROW. 

Where  shall  I  find  him.'   Angels!  toll  me  whore? 
You  know  liim  :  ho  is  near  you  :  point  him  out  ; 
Shall  I  see  glories  beiiming  I'rom  his  brow 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers.' 

Say,  where  shalt  thou  be  found  on  earth 

Mysterious  and  sublime  ! 
Iniagin'd  at  creation's  biith. 

But  yet  unborn  in  Time  ! 
Albeit  thy  footsteps  we  can  trace. 
As  if  thou  wert  but  few  hours'  space 

Before  us  ;  yet  thy  clime, 
Thy  life  and  course,  remain  to  man 
Unknown,  as  when  the  world  began. 

All  other  things  of  mortal  aim 
Are  seen,  pursued  and  cai-.ght  ; 

But  thou — the  shadow  of  a  name — 
Art  ever  vainly  sought. 

The  eagle,  and  the  clouds  that  fly 

Before  the  moon's  nativif", 
Ere  yet  the  sun  is  brought 

Above  the  earth,  alone  can  say, 

"  We  saw  thee  ere  thou  wert  To-Daij." 


Riches  and  rank,  ambition's  heiglit, 

The  love  of  female  hearts, 
The  hero's  wreath  of  living  light. 

This  world  full  oft  imparts  : 
E'en  worth  and  happiness  have  ehed 
Their  radiance  round  a  mortal  head, 

But  all  of  human  arts 
To  thine  abode  could  never  climb, 
Noi  mark  th'  approaching  wheels  of  time. 

Thy  changing  features  oft  have  been 

Like  those  deceitful  sands, 
On  Mizraim's  wildest  deserts  seen. 

As  cool  and  watered  lands  ; 
Though  vainly  towards  their  blessed  scat 
The  pilgrim  drags  his  weary  feet. 

For  when  he  o'er  it  stands, 
The  mist  that  fled,  the  magic  slrt;ani, 
Like  thee,  To-Morrow,  proves  a  dream  ! 

Vain  hope,  then,  for  a  child  of  dust. 

Art  thou,  with  all  thy  years; 
Albeit,  unto  thy  care  we  trust 

Our  fondest  hopes  and  fears. 
Yet  fleeting  time  is  hastening  round 
A  period  when  thou  shalt  be  found 

To  die  when  it  appears  ! 
For  the  last  setting  sun  shall  see 
To-Morrow  in  eternity  ! 


"  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  natural  bias 
i  of  youth  is  almost  always  towards  scepticism  or  in- 
fidelity. And  such  is  the  case,  not  merely  becausft, 
as  Bacon  sa^'s,  a  little  philosophy  inclines  us  to  A- 
thcisni,  and  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  carries  us 
•back  to  religion — but  youth  has  an  inUlhcltial  bias 
against  religion,  because  it  would  humble  the  arro- 
gance of  tlie  understanding  ;  and  a  moral  bias  agaijist 
it,  because  it  would  check  the  self-indulgence  of  the 
passions." — British  Critic. 


Make  your  Children  Hardy. — 1  have  seen  a 
fond  mother  as  anxious  about  the  comfort  of  her  dar- 
ling child,  as  though  that  alone  were  the  object  of 
her  creation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  multiplying  her 
attentions,  so  as  effectually  to  defeat  her  object — the 
preservation  of  her  child.  When  it  becomes  old  e- 
nough  to  run  in  the  open  air,  coat,  cloak,  mantle, 
and  handkerchief,  must  guard  it  ;  and  a  bath  of  per- 
spiration often  gives  it  a  cold,  which  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  healthful  air  of  heaven  would  have  braced 
it  to  resist.  If  you  hope  to  raise  a  child  of  some 
nerve  and  activity,  let  him  play  abroad,  in  all  weath- 
er, usually,  with  no  addition  of  clothing,  but  a  hat 
or  cap,  and  if  he  is  active,  he  will  not  take  cold. 

And  besides,  then  you  need  not,  all  your  life,  bo 
in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  it  stay  out  of  the  door,  un- 
caparisoned  with  every  iota  of  its  usual  array.  '  But 
my  child  is  delicate,  and  cannot  bear  exposure.' — 
True,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  viJill  continue 
to  be  so,  unless,  by  wise  and  persevering  measures, 
you  inure  it  to  hardier  habits.  Neither  will  a  daily 
walk  or  two  abroad,  suffice  to  nerve  the  bodv  for  the 
needful  trials,  incident  to  mortal  life.  These  appear 
like  trivial  things  indeed  ;  but  I  hope  it  may  here- 
alter  be  seen,  that  they  are  not  trivial  things,  inas- 
much as  they  influence  the  mode  of  the  mind's  ope- 
rations, in  the  commonest  concerns  of  after  life. 

Vermont  Chronicle. 


The  average  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  sev- 
eral weeks  oast,  has  been  but  nine  I 
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THE  PARTING  GIFT. 

BY  MRS.   HARRIET  MUZZT. 

Ag  Horace  Clifton  pressed  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
and  bade  him  an  almost  fearful  farewell,  he  drew 
from  his  fiiigrer  a  ring,  and  said,  while  he  tried  to 
force  a  smile,  '  I  know  not  why  I  have  kept  this 
bauble  so  long,  my  dear  Alfred,  unless  it  was  that  I 
might  offer  it  to  you  as  a  parting  gifi  ;  keep  it  in  ic- 
membrance  of  our  friendship,  and  should  we  meet 
again,  I  shall  expect  to  sea  that  you  still  wear  it.' 
'  1  need  no  such  remembrancer,'  said  tlie  ardent 
Fairfax;  'but  I  will  keep  this  ring  while  1  have 
life.'  '  And  not  until  I  see  the  circle  on  the  finger 
of'some  fair  ladv,  will  I  ever  admit  the  thought  that 
there  is  a  being  whom  you  regard  more  than'  my- 
self,' was  the  rejoinder.  Tiio  friends  separated  ; 
Clifton  to  accompany  his  father  to  Scotland,  the 
place  of  his  birth,.  IV;  m  which  tliey  had  \ji;en  absent 
tor  some  years,  and  Fairiax  to  the  pursuit  of  studies 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  profession  of  tlie  law, 
Jo  which  he  was  destined  by  his  fatiier.  The  young 
men  had  been  almost  cnnbtantly  'ogetlier  for  tiie 
space  of  three  yea"-.-;,  and  the  frienusiiip  which  had 
commenced  in  early  youth,  was  destined  to  endure 
after  that  period  had  passed  away,  and  to  survive 
the  effects  ol  time  and  absence  ;  this  parting  there- 
fore was  deeply  painful  to  both.  During  three 
years  Horace  Clifton  heard  often  from  his  friend, 
and  was  pained  to  perceive  that  his  letters  were 
written  ill  a  strain  of  melancholy  reflection,  which 
ill  accorded  with  his  ardent  and  cheerlul  temper, 
and  Clifton  feared  that  some  secret  sorrow  was 
preying  upon  his  spirits  ;  as  he  g'athcred  from  his 
letters  that  the  profession  chosen  for  him  by  his  fa- 
ther was  utterly  distasteful  to  himselt.  At  length 
Fairfiix  entirely  ceased,  and  Clifton,  although  the 
silence  of  his  friend  surprised  and  pained  him,  had 
little  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  circumstance,  as  his 
ov/a  time  and  attention  was  entirely  engrossed  by 
his  filial  duties  ;  both  of  his  parents  were  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  '  gathered  to  their  fathers,' and  Horace 
Clifton  having  no  ties  to  restrain  his  desiie  of  seeing 
different  countries,  and  being  in  possession  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  resolved  to  visit  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  eventually  seek  again  his  young 
friend  across  the  Atlantic.  Before  he  set  out  on  his 
tour,  he  made  every  enquiry  respecting  the  present 
situation  of  Fairfax,  and  learned  from  a  correspond- 
ent that  in  consequence  "of  some  family  misfortune, 
he  had  left  his  native  city  and  had  accepted  the  situ- 
ation of  supercargo  in  a  vessel  bound  for  India.  This 
intelligence  greatly  surprised  Clifton,  and  despatch- 
ing a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  his  friend  should  he 
return,  he  commenced  his  tour. 

In  Italy  Clifton  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
painter,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Greenville, 
whose  engaging  manners  and  intelligent  mind  won 
his  esteem,  and  secured  his  entire  confldenoe  ;  the 
young  painter  wos  in  ill  health,  and  his  mind  was 
distressed  by  gloomy  forebodings.  In  one  of  his 
conversations  with  Clifton  he  said,  'i  shall  never 
return  to  my  native  country — I  feel  that  I  shall  not. 
And  what  changes  have  occurred  in  my  family  since 
I  left  them  '.  the  total  failure  of  my  father's  mercan- 
tile affairs,  his  embarkation  for  India  with  my  mother 
and  sister,  in  order  to  relieve  his  desperate  fortunes 
— the  death  of  my  beloved  mother !  all  this  in  the 
space  01  five  short  years.  I  came  to  Italy  with  a 
friend  of  my  father's  to  study  the  best  models  for 
improvement  in  the  art  to  which  1  have  devoted  my- 
self; that  friend  is  no  more — my  health  rapidly  de- 
clines— I  shall  soon  join  him  !  and  my  father—  my 
Isabel !  1  shall  never  see  them  more  !  Who  knows 
but  they  too  may  have  sunk  victims  to  the  climate, 


or  niy  beloved  sister  may  now  be  an  orphan  in  ^ 
strange  land  !'  From  these  gloomy  thoughts  Clifton 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  mind  of  his  new  friend, 
and  to  inspire  hiin  with  better  hopes  ;  but  the  fears 
of  Greenville  were  prophetic,  and  his  disorder  in- 
creased so  rapidl}',  that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery.  As  Clifton  sal  by  'lis  bed-side  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  conjure  l  him  to  find  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fife  of  his  it'  her  and  sister,  and 
if  they  stil)  lived,  to  inform  them  of  his  death;  he 
intrusted  Clifton  with  his  last  request  to  them,  and 
taking  from  a  box  a  miniature  of  a  very  youthful  fe- 
male, he  said ,  '  this  is  the  reseinliance  of  my  sister  ; 
it  vi'as  one  of  my  first  specimens  in  my  art  :  keep  it, 
and  if  you  never  discover  the  original,  retain  it  in 
remembrance  of  me.'  Clifton  saw  the  last  duties 
paid  to  tlie  friend  whom  he  sincerely  laiirented,  and 
deterrriined  to  use  every  endeavor  to  t'-ace  the  origi- 
nal of  the  beautiful  miniature,  an'',  s'.iould  her  situa- 
tion require  it,  supply  to  her  the  place  of  the  brother 
who  was  now  no  more.  Clifton  landed  in  England 
after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  took  up  his  abode 
for  a  time  in  London.  The  means  he  had  used  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  father  and  sister  of  the  young 
painter  had  hitherto  been  ineffectual  ;  he  had  not  a- 
bandoned  his  inler.tion  of  revisiting  the  Western 
continent,  but  circumstances  prevented  its  execution 
from  time  to  time.  One  day  in  passing  through  an 
obscure  street,  he  was  arrested  by  a  young  female, 
whose  features  ho  imagined  he  had  seenbeforo.  She 
was  probably  confused  at  his  earnest  gaze,  for  she 
quickened  her  ])ace,  and  turning  a  corner  wr^  soon 
out  of  sight.  Clifton  tried  t-rj  recollect  where  he 
could  have  seen  her,  and  suddenly  remembered  the 
miniature  given  hira  l)v  Grfienvjlle.  IttDUstbe  h:7, 
he  thought,  yet  tlie  original  of  that  picture  was  pro- 
bably in  India.  His  chagrin  was  great  at  not  having 
ascertained  which  way  the  lady  went,  and  notwith- 
standing its  extreme  improbability,  he  could  not  help 
fancying  that  he  Iv.'.d  seen  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 
The  next  day  he  walked  in  the  same  street,  in  tlie 
vague  hope  of  seeing  her  "!;:ain,  and  his  hopes  were 
not  frustrated.  He  had  entered  the  shop  of  a  silver- 
smith, to  purchase  some  trifiing  a. -tide,  and  saw  the 
same  female  who  had  attraoied  his  notice  the  preced- 
ing day  ;  she  had  entered  but  a  moment  before,  and 
was  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  the  man  who  kept 
tho  shop.  Clifton  did  not  distinguish  whatslie  said, 
but  he  heard  the  man  answer,  '  Indeed,  madam,  it  is 
not  my  custom  to  take  things  in  pledge,  and  if  I  buy 
this  for^old  gold,  it  is  worth  but  a  trifle.'  '  I  did  not 
wish  to  sell  it,'  said  the  female,  'and  if  3'ou  cannot 
oblige  me,  it  is  of  no  importance  ;'  she  left  the  shop, 
but  not  before  Clifton  had  assured  himself  that  her 
resemblance  to  the  miniature  was  not  imaginary — he 
followed  her  down  the  street,  irresolute  how  to  ad- 
dress her.  On  a  sudden  the  lady  turned,  and  in  a 
hurried  manner  retraced  her  stops,  apparently  search- 
ing for  something  she  had  dropped.  Clifton  had 
seen  it  first — the  object  of  her  search  was  in  his 
hand — it  was  the  Ring  which  ho  had  given  nine 
years  ago,  to  his  friend  Fairfax,  in  America!  '  Mad- 
am,' he  said  in  almost  breathless  surprise,  as  he  pre- 
sented it,  '  I  savif  you  drop  this  ring — it  was  once  my 
own!  I  gave  it  in  parting  to  a  valued  friend — par- 
don my  rudeness — from  whom  did  you  receive  it.' 
'  It  is  my  husband's,'  ansv.'ered  the  lady,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  :  '  Oh  !  do  not  let  him  know 
that  I  would  have  parted  with  it  even  for  a  time  : 
but  I  could  not  see  him  starve  !'  Clifton's  agitation 
nearly  overcame  him.  'Ladyl'  he  at  length  said, 
if  your  husband's  name  is  Fairfax,  my  fortune  and 
life  are  his — if  not,  whoever  you  may   be,  they  arc 

yours.'    '  His  name  is  Fairfax,  and  yours  is  ' 

'  Clifton.'  '  Thank  heaven,'  said  she,  '  he  13  not 
without  a  friend.'    The  lady  passed  her  arm  through 


that  ofClifion,  and  led  him  to  their  miserable  abods. 
We  pass  over  the  surprise  and  joy  of  their  meeting. 
Clifton  found  his  early  friend  crushed  to  the  earth 
by  poverty  and  sickness — he  heard  him  address  his 
lovely  wifo  by  the  name  of  Isabel,  and  he  knew  that 
both  the  objects  of  his  search  were  found — but  by 
what  singular  events  their  union,  their  distress,  and 
their  present  meeting,  was  brought  about,  he  was 
yet  to  learn.  Each  had  a  tale  of  sorrow  to  relate. — 
Isabel  received  from  Clifton  the  last  adieu,  and  me- 
morials of  her  beloved  brother,  and  Fairfax  informed 
his  friend  of  the  event  v^iiich  had  caused  his  present 
situation.  '  Soon  after  you  left  America,"  he  said, 
'  my  father's  affairs  took  an  unfortuuiite  turn;  the 
failure  of  several  mercantile  houses  with  whom  he 
was  concerned,  totally  ruined  him;  I  always  dislik- 
ed my  profession — his  suited  me  still  less — 1  wished 
to  devote  myself  to  literary  pursuits — my  wishes 
were  rendered  abortive  bv  the  misfortunes  of  my 
family.  1  res.'dved  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  my 
father  in  his  distress  ;  and  consequently  went  out  to 
India.  During  my  voyage  my  father  died,  which  I 
learned  after  my  arrival  in  India.  IVTy  cares  for  him 
were  then  unnecessary;  but  my  grief  brought  on  a 
fever  which  so  debilitated  mo  that  when  the  ship  in 
which  1  sailed  was  ready  to  return,  I  was  unable  to 
go  in  her.  I  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  iny  Isabel  and  her  father ;  their  attention  du- 
ring my  illness  was  uni emitting — in  return  I  gave 
my  heart  to  Isabel,  a  poor  return,  but  all  1  had  to 
make.  When  I  recovered,  I  could  not  resolve  to 
tear  myself  from  her  ;  yet  I  was  in  no  situation  to 
offer  her  my  hand.  1  will  not  weary  you  with  a 
long  story,  Clift-m  ;  her  father  was  taken  ill  and  di- 
ed. Isabel  wasalone,  unprotected— love  is  sanguine 
— we  were  married.  Isabel,  wtarv  of  being  in  In- 
dia, wished  to  return  to  her  native  country  ;  she  had 
a  brother,  to  whose  return  from  Italy  she  looked  for- 
ward with  fond  anticip-.'.ion.  We  converted  our  lit- 
tle effects  into  money,  and  when  that  was  done  v/o 
found  our  fortune  indeed  small  ;  for  Isabel's  father 
had  not  been  successful,  or  time  had  not  been  allow- 
ed him  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  But  though  poor,  we 
were  happy  in  each  other.  The  vessel  in  which  we 
sailed  was  wrecked  in  a  violent  storm  within  sight 
of  land — we  lost  every  thing — but  I  had  still  my  Is- 
abel. We  came  to  London,  and  1  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  employment,  but  was  unsuccessful  for 
some  time.  Isabel  liad  just  recovered  from  a  long 
illness,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever  ; — 
our  situation  was  now  deplorable.  Isabel  wrote  to 
some  friends  at  a  distance,  but  received  no  answer, 
and  we  have  struggled  many  weeks  with  disease  and 
poverty.'  'And  the  ring,'  said  Isabel,  '  was  our  last 
resource.'  '  And  the  Ring  has  restored  to  me  my 
friend,'  exclaimed  Clifton,  as  he  pressed  the  hands 
of  his  companions — '  Henceforward  we  are  one  fam- 
ily ;  I  shall  redeem  my  promise,  made  when  I  re- 
ceived the  Miniature,  and  fulfil  the  vow  1  passed 
when  I  presented  the  Ring.' 

THE  FAITHLESS  FAIR. 


"  A  plain  unvarnished  talo,  without 
"  Tlie  aid  of  fiction's  garb." 


Henry  W- 


-  joined  a  company  of  volunteers 
during  that  memorable  struggle  between  G.  Britain 
and  tho  American  colonies.  His  youthful  bosom 
glowed  with  that  patriotic  fire  which  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  whole  continent.  At  the  period  we  speak 
of,  it  became  not  the  man  to  hold  back — his  liberty 
depended  on  the  meditated  blow — a  blow  aimed  at 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the  giant  of  war 
through  ages  of  blood.  But  whatever  obstacles 
might  have  existed,  they  became  pigmies  when  the 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


truths  contained  in  that  paper, blazed  on  the  altar  of 
pvery  man's  heart;  they  became  part  ot"  his  nature, 
and  the  name  of  Washington  was  coupled  with  Jef- 
ferson, with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  then  and  still 
characterises  the  American  people. 

Henry  rushed  into  the  battle,  heedless  of  danger 
and  fearless  of  consequences — Many  a  youthful  bos- 
om has  met  the  glistening  steel  and  fiery  ball,  in  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  feeling  or  romantic 
frenzy  ;  whereas  the  more  cool  and  deliberate  pre- 
cision of  on  experienced  officer,  has  gained  a  victo- 
ry and  saved  the  life  of  many  a  brave  soldier.  For- 
tune clung  to  our  young  hero,  and  as  she  often  dis- 
penses her  favours  with  a  partial  hand,  he  gained 
the  enemy's  standard  in  a  moment  of  doubt  between 
the  contending  parties,  bore  it  off  in  triumph,  and 
on  its  prostrate  remains  erected  that  of  his  own.  A 
shout  succeeded  this  act  of  youthful  bravery — a 
rush  upon  the  astonished  enemy  caused  an  instant 
flight.  For  this  noble  deed  Henry  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  received  from  his  superior 
officers  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  his  promising 
courage  in  tlie  battle  field.  We  shall  not  follow  our 
young  hero  through  his  various  campaigns — enough 
nas  been  said  by  men,  whose  abilities  as  historians 
made  us  as  conversant  with  the  events  of  that  dark 
period,  as  if  we  were  actors  and  not  readers.  One 
act  of  heroic  bravery  succeeded  another,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  memorable  struggle,  we  fin  J  him 
returned  among  a  line  of  competitoiy  heroes  as  Ma- 
jor. Having  introduced  rather  abruptly,  to  our  read- 
ers, the  hero  of  the  tale,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
the  heroine.  Previous  to  Henry's  joining  the  army, 
he  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
property  and  personal  beauty.  She  parted  from 
fiim  with  many  protestations  of  love,  and  continuing 
affection,  and  her  tears  full  on  the  cheek  of  her  lover, 
to  seal  the  words— i  am  f//i/?s.  Day  after  day  suc- 
ceeding his  departure,  she  anxiously  waited  the  re- 
turn of  the  post — It  came  ;  her  lover's  letters  wore 
filled  with  protestations  of  love  and  constancy. — 
While  the  papers  teemed  Vv^ilh  the  heroic  actions  of 
the  brave,  and  the  rajiid  promotions  of  his  youthful 
companions,  there  was  no  mention  of  Henry.  Tliey 
ttilspolieof  M.-ijor  Drayton,  the  young,  the  noble 
and  the  brave— and  the  sigh  of  disappointment  often 
escaped  the  bosom  of  Helen,  and  a  wish  that  this  was 
her  iienry.  flolen  was  proud — the  passing  eveiita 
of  the  war  had  created  in  her  heart  an  ambitious  fire 
— it  smothered  her  love  for  Henry,  and  kindled  ano- 
ther, .laming  with  every  opposite  quality .  Butloro- 
tuin  to  Henry .  Returning  with  hu  youthful  bosom 
elalc  wilh  hops  and  joy,  convinced  tliat  one  faithful 
heart  would  sympathise  with  liini,  in  recounting 
his  many  sufferings  and  privations,  during  a  long, 
tedious  and  bloody  campaign,  he  determined  to  sur- 
prise his  love  by  a  stratagem.  Others  may  condemn 
an  act  of  this  kind,  as  one  unworthy  a  man,  a  lov  er  ; 
bu'  whatever  Henry's  motives  were,  In  hid  tiiem 
entirely  from  others.  Under  another  name  he  en- 
tered the  army  ;  under  the  assumed  title  he  gained 
honor,  fame  and  renown.  Aware  with  such  to  re- 
commend him,  ihere  would  be  no  doubt  of  a  happy 
and  joyous  welcome ;  he  therefore  determined  to 
surprise  his  Helen  in  another  guise  ;  in  the  garb  of 
a  poor  soldier.  He  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  mother 
— he  was  admitted  by  a  servant  and  conducted  into 
the  parlor.  Other  officers  had  been  there  to  pay  thtir 
respects  ;  the  brilliant  dress  of  many  a  youthful  war- 
rior had  passed  before  her  eyes,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  she  obeyed  the  summons.  A  tinge  of  red  pass- 
ed over  her  face,  as  he  imprinted  a  fond  kiss  on  her 
c'neek ;  that  kiss,  given  in  the  fulness  of  a  fond 
heart,  was  not  returned  with  that  fervor  his  glowing 
fancy  had  pictured — 'twas  cold,  formal  and  trem- 
bling. 

"  And  have  you  returned  ?"  escaped  her,  rather  as 
a  question  than  an  exclamation.  "  Yes,  Helen,  I 
liave  returned,  the  same  in  heart,  the  same  fond  lover 
as  ever.  But  you  see  ray  garb  denotes  the  suffer- 
ings 1  have  endured,  what  misery,  privations  and 
toil — but  what  of  this  We  have  gained  our  liber- 
ty, and  planted  on  our  shore  the  banner  of  "  Virtue, 
Liberty  and  Independence."  And  thy  dear  sweet 
image  was  ever  present  to  my  sight ;  it  cheered  me 


in  battle,  and  1  could  press  my  cold  blanket  with  ec- 
static joy,  knowing  that  one  fond  heart  was  beat- 
ing for  me,  and  that  heart  was  yours." 

"Alas  1  Henry,  you — you — must  not  be  astonished 
to  find  a  change  in  me.    My  parents  '' 

"  Change  in  thee— in  thee,  Helen  !  Good  heavens, 
wliat  mean  you  ?  Speak  !" 

"  have  insisted  on  our  separation,  and  fate 

has  decreed  it — and  we  must  now  part." 

"Gracious  heaven  I  Helen,  is  this  their  former 
kindness,  ar.d  their  former  love  ?  But  I  forgive  them; 
their  motives  are  to  me  obvious  But  in  you,  He- 
len, this  transition  is  beyond  belief.  Is  this  your 
love 

"  Daughter  Helen,''  was  now  repealed  by  her  mo- 
ther without,  "  Captain  Ellis  is  below." 

"  Captain  Ellis,"  muttered  Henry,  "  is  then  my  ri- 
val !' 

But  before  she  could  answer,  Captain  Ellis  rushed 
in,  followed  by  Helen's  mother.  Ellis  was  in  full 
uniform,  and  the  contrast  between  his  splendid  dress 
and  the  humble  garb  of  Henry,  was  certainly  much 
to  his  advantage.  He  was  received  wilh  smiles  and 
marked  attention.  Helen  introduced  him  —  "  Capt. 
Ellis,  permit  me  to  introduce  mij  friend,  Henry  W  — , 

to  "    "  What,  .Major  Drayton  !    0«r  Major  in 

lliir^garb.'  By  my  faith  you  become  it  well  !  Doff 
your  beaver,  major — your  hard-earned  lauiels  ill  be- 
come these  humble  habiliments.  Jjadies  permit  ine 
to  introduce  in  his  true  charactor,  the  gallant  Major 
Francis  Drayton.  1  presume  fame  has  done  that 
honor  ;  you  see  him  in  a  propei  person,  though  1 
acknowledge,  not  in  a  proper  gaib.''  "  C.ip'ain  El- 
lis," exclaimed  Drayton,  "  v^hatover  your  opinions 
may  be  respecting  this  disguise,  I  presume  its  colors 
are  no  disgrace  ;  'tis  the  plain  garb  of  a  continental 
snldier,  and  honours  the  wearer  more  at  this  proud 
epoch  of  our  country  's  glory  than  a  diadem  on  the 
brow  of  a  monarch." 

"  And  is  my  dear  Henry  that  brnve  Major  Drayton, 
[criod  Helen,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy .]  — 
"  Captain  Ellis,"  continued  Drayton,  "  1  have  used 

a  name  in  battle  not  my  own  lam  still  Francis 

Drayton.  By  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  dear 
and  beloved  aunt,  1  became  heir  to  her  immense 
property  by  the  assuming  of  that  name  my  mo- 
tive was  the  trial  of  affection.  Miss  Helen  can  ex- 
plain to  you,  Capt.  Ellis,  the  effect  of  that  trial — if 
tier  conduct  would  justify  any  further  explanation, 
1  am  and  still  will  bo  reiidy  to  give  it.  'Tis  her  par- 
ent's command,  and  her  wish  ;  with  such  powerful 
reasonings  opposed  to  my  vvislies,  I  silently  obey." 

"  My  Commands,  major,  my  commands.    1  never 

"  Hold,  mndam  ;  your  words,  if  allowed  to  explain 
further,  will  only  tend  to  lessen  l!ol  n  lower  in  my 
estimation  than  she  is  at  present,  and  of  course,  will 
avail  but  little.  Convinced,  therefore,  that  ambi- 
tion, not  love,  actuated  Miss  Helen,  J  will  dofi  my 
beaver,  as  Capt.  Ellis  observes,  and  wish  you  all  a 
very  good  morning.''  So  saying  he  departed,  leav- 
ing the  captain  thunder-struck,  and  Helen  and  lier 
mother  equally  mute  and  confounded. 


POPPING  THE  QUESTION. 
There  arc  two  modes  of  popj)ing  the  question — 
there  may  l)o  more,  but  at  present  we  have  only  to 
do  with  two — the  one  instinctive  atui  practised  by 
men  in  love,  tlie  other  ratiocinative,  and  piactised 
by  men  who  think  it  right  to  get  married.  The  res- 
pective merits  of  these  methods  of  transacting  a 
very  simple  affair,  are  happily  illustrated  in  a  lively 
little  piece  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane,  and  adapted 
we  believe  from  a  paper  in  one  of  the  Annuals  of 
1839,  The  youthful  Henry  Thornton,  desperately 
enamoured  of  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  Ellen  Mur- 
ray, falls  on  his  knees,  avows  his  passion,  and  ar- 
dently implores  her  to  consent  to  marry  him.  The 
young  lover's  proceeding  gives  infinite  satisfaction 
to  Bobbin,  the  waiting  woman,  who  declaies  that,  in 
all  her  experience,  she  never  heard  the  question  so 
well  popped.  Then  enters  the  prim  old  bachelor, 
Mr.  H  Primiose.  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  conceals 
himself    The  elderly  gentleman  ia  the  guardian  of 

I 


Ellen  ;  and  now,  having  been  eight  and  forty  these 
twelve  years,  thinks  it  high  time  to  change  his  state. 
He  has  accordingly  cast  his  eye  on  his  lovely  ward. 
Hence  the  example  of  the  ratiocinative  mode  of 
popping  the  question — in  other  words,  the  rounda- 
bout way  suggested  by  much  meditating  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  spruce  old  gentleman,  after  carefully  re- 
moving a  tiny  thread  that  5eemed  to  litter  on  the  la- 
dy's chair,  sets  about  sounding  her  as  to  her  desire  of 
being  married.  From  this  discourse  arises  the  first 
equivoque,  for  as  it  happens  that  both  the  youthful 
and  the  aged  suitor  are  named  Henry,  the  old  gen- 
tleman interprets  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his 
ward,  at  the  idea  of  having  gained  her  guardian's 
consent  to  the  marrige  she  desires,  to  be  an  accept- 
ance to  his  own  proposals.  He  then  hastens  to  con- 
sult his  two  maiden  friends,  Mrs.  Biffin  and  Mrs. 
Winter-blossom,  on  the  important  step  lie  is  about  to 
take;  or  rather,  as  in  such  cases  is  wont,  to  impart 
to  them  his  own  determination.  This  he  does  also 
with  a  circum.bendibus — he  mystifies  these  fair 
dames,  and  leaves  each  of  them  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  offered  his  hand  to  herself,  and  has 
been  accepted.  Thus  had  Mr.  Henry  Primrose,  by 
his  old-bachelor  mode  of  popping  the  question,  bro  t 
himself  into  a  whimsical  dilemma.  Where  he  in- 
tended to  make  proposals,  he  is  understood  to  hava 
consented  to  the  marriage  of  another  ;  and  in  two 
quarters,  in  which  he  never  dreamed  of  offering 
himself  at  all,  he  is  considered  a  betrothed  bride- 
groom. I'his  double  mistake  gives  rise  to  the  third 
equivoque,  and  a  very  ludicrous  scene  takes  place 
between  the  ancient  maids,  each  inviting  the  other 
to  be  bride's-maid.  The  moment  of  ecclaircisemenl 
however,  arrives  in  due  course,  and  there  ensues  a 
violent  quarrel  between  the  two  candidates  for  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Primrose,  on  the  subject  of  their  respec- 
tive pretensions.  The  storm  rages,  and  the  dispute 
is  only  settled  at  last  by  ihe  intervention  of  the 
bridegroom  himself,  who  clears  up  the  matter  by  the 
simple  declaration,  that  the  object  of  his  choice  was 
neither  Mrs.  Buffin  nor  Mrs.  Winter-blossom,  but 
Mis^  Ellen  Murray.  In  the  mean-time,  however, 
and  vcliile  all  thuse  important  consultations  have 
been  going  on,  the  instinctive  mode  of  popping  the 
question  had  triumphed  :  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  and 
Miss  Ellen  ftlunay  are  already  man  and  wife,  and 
now  present  themselves  to  demand  the  blessing  of 
Mr.  Primrose.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  tha 
real  state  of  pftairs,  the  prudent  bachelor  very  wise- 
ly declares  that  he  will  never  pop  the  question  a- 
g"ain. 

Ferocitv  of  Wolves, — In  Russia  some  year* 
ago,  a  woman,  accompanied  by  three  of  her  chil- 
dren, were  one  diy  in  a  sledge,  when  they  were 
pursued  by  a  number  of  wolves.  On  this  she  put 
the  horse  in  h.  gall.jp,  and  drove  towards  her  home 
with  all  possible  speed.  All,  however,  would  not 
avail,  for  the  ferocious  animals  gained  upon  her,  and 
at  last,  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  on  the  sledge. 
For  the  preservation  of  her  own  life,  and  that  of  the 
remaining  children,  the  poor  frantic  creature  now 
took  one  of  her  babes,  and  cast  it  a  prey  to  her  blood- 
thirsty pursuers.  This  stopped  their  career  for  a 
moment,  but  after  devouring  the  little  innocent,  they 
renewed  the  pursuit,  and  a  second  time  came  up 
with  the  vehicle.  'The  mother,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, resorted  to  the  same  horrible  expedient,  and 
threw  her  ferocious  assailants  another  of  her  off- 
spring. To  cut  short  this  melancholy  story:  her 
thiid  child  was  sacrificed  in  a  similar  manner.  Soon 
after  this,  the  wretched  being,  whose  feelings  may 
more  easily  be  conceived  than  described,  reached 
her  home  in  safety.  Here  she  related  what  had 
happened,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate  her  own  con- 
duct by  describing  the  dreadful  alternative  to  which 
she  had  been  reduced. 

A  peasant,  however,  was  among  the  by-stand- 
ers,  and  with  one  blow  he  cleft  her  in  two,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  mother  who  could  thus  sa- 
crifice her  children  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
life,  was  no  longer  fit  to  live.  The  man  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  the  Emperor  subsequently  gsTs 
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him  a  pardon.  The  same  ^enlleman  from  whom  I 
received  the  preceding,  related  to  me  anotlier  curi- 
ous oircumstance  regarding  wolves  ;  it  happened  at 
BO  grant  distance  from  St.  Petersburg,  only  two 
years  previously.  A  peasant,  one  day  in  his  sledge, 
was  pursued  by  eleven  of  these  ferocious  animals  ; 
at  this  time  he  was  only  two  miles  from  home,  tow- 
ards which  he  urged  his  liorse  at  the  very  top  of  his 
speed. 

At  the  entrance  to  his  residence  was  a  gate,  which 
happened  to  be  closed  at  the  time  ,  but  the  horse 
dashed  this  open,  and  thus  himself  and  his  master 
found  refuge  witliin  the  court  yard.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  nine  out  of  the  eleven  wolves; 
but,  very  fortunately,  at  the  instant  these  had  enter- 
ed the  enclosure,  the  gate  swung  back  on  its  hinges, 
and  thus  they  weie  caught  as  in  a  trap.  From  be- 
ing the  most  voracious  of  animals,  the  nature  of 
these  beasts,  now  that  they  found  escape  impossible, 
became  completely  changed  :  so  far,  indeed,  from 
offering  molestation  to  any  one,  they  slunk  into 
boles  and  corners,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
slaughtered  without  making  any  resistance. 

JVorthcrn  Field  Sports. 


SALEM  WEDMJSDAY,    JDLY    21,  1830. 

The  special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  this  Commonwealth,  provided  for  by  an  act  passed 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  commenced  in  this 
town  yesterday.  The  Court  was  opened  about  11 
o'clock.  A  most  interesting  and  impressive  Charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Parker.  He  stated  in  a  very  lucid  manner  the  law 
ia  regard  to  principals  and  accessories  in  crime — 
and  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  a 
principal,  that  a  person  should  be  on  the  spot  where 
a  murder  was  committed,  or  even  an  eye-witness  or 
an  ear- witness  of  its  perpetration — but  that  any  per- 
son who  was  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  murder,  by 
watching  so  as  to  prevent  surprise,  or  give  alarm,  or 
assist  the  murderer  to  escape,  may  be  indicted  as  a 
principal,  as  well  as  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the 
deed.  The  Capital  Trials,  which  will  be  the 
principal  business  of  this  term,  will  not  commence 
until  next  week,  as  i;  is  probable  two  or  three  days 
may  elapse  before  the  Grand  Jury  will  present  their 
indictments,  and  that  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoners 
will  require  a  few  days  for  the  examination  of  the  in- 
dictments, &c.  It  is  not  expected  from  any  quarter 
we  believe,  that  the  Trials  will  take  place  at  any  oth- 
er place  than  the  Court  House. 

Villainy. — The  Georgia  Courier  states  that  a  law- 
yer in  Dekalb  county,  marcieci  a  short  time  ago  a 
little  girl  aged  ten  years  and  eighteen  days.  He  gain- 
ed the  mother's  consent.  He  took  the  child  home, 
where  she  remained  several  days;  when  the  neigh- 
bors considering  it  a  flagrant  indecorum,  went  in  a 
body  and  removed  her  from  the  house  to  that  of 
oae  of  her  reiaiions.  She  weighed  58  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, but  she  hais  had^lefta  good  many  more  pounds 
eurrency  by  her  father,  of  which  this  disgrace  to  the 
bar  thought  he  might  but  become  the  guardian. — 
The  marriage  ia  voidable,  though  not  actually  void. 


Singular  fact. — Among  the  Bibles  voted  to  persons 
in  indigent  circumstances,  at  the  committee  meeting 
of  the  Elginshire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  recently, 
was  one  to  a  poor  woman  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  learned  to  read  within  the  last  three 
y*ars. 

(D' The  published  death  of  Rev  Ebenezer  Hub- 
bard, in  Lunenburg,  by  a  fall  from  a  chaise,  was 
incorrect.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  is  expect- 
ed to  recover. 


FOB  THE  MISCELLANY. 

"  Jov!  Joy',  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung — 

"  Joy  !  Joy!  each  matin  bell  hath  rung."  Scott. 

Wake,  Hilda,  wake  !  my  own  true  love, 

It  is  our  bridal  hour  ; 
The  night  star  looks  from  the  heav'ns  above, 

To  guide  thee  to  true  love's  bower. 

Forth,  dearest,  forth  !  that  star  now  tells 

That  darkness  hastens  on; 
The  sea-grass  nods  o'er  the  pearly  shells, 

And  the  Mermaid  ends  her  song. 

List,  maiden,  list!  the  convent  chime 

Comes  sweetly  on  the  ear  ; 
The  sea-nymph  goes  to  her  evening  shrine, 

And  here  is  thy  gondolier. 

Away,  away  !  the  breeze  now  waits 

To  waft  us  softly  on  ; 
The  Sisters  stay  to  weave  our  fates, 

And  the  Fairies  to  chaunt  a  song. 

And  now  our  bark  glides  lightly  o'er 

The  bosom  of  the  sea  ; 
And  sweetly,  love,  we  near  the  shore 

Of  my  own  bright  infancy. 

Look,  Hilda,  look  !  the  calm  blue  air 

Shows  many  a  sparkling  sun — 
But  the  brightest  Love,  tiiat  glimmers  there, 

Is  our  own,  chang'd  into  one.  A. 

Ladies'  Celebration. — The  late  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  was  celebrated  in 
Springfield  in  a  most  delightful  manner.  It  was 
a  Tea-Party,  first  proposed  by  the  Ladies,  and 
got  up  under  the  ilirection  of  6  Lady  managers, 
assisted  by  6  Gentlemen.  Tlie  site  selected  for 
these  festivities  was  a  beautiful  grove  of  hickorys, 
oaks  and  chesnuts;  all  of  them  large,  tall  and  beau- 
tiful, and  forming  an  awning  nearly  impemous  to 
the  sun's  rays  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Near  the 
west  end  of  the  "  Grove"  were  arranged  in  a  cir- 
cular form  some  eight  or  ten  tea-tables,  and  here 
the  refined  taste  and  hospitable  profusion  of  the 
Ladies  were  above  all  praise. 

Chrystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendor — 

while  every  beautiful  flower  that  could  delight  the 
eye,  every  delicacy  that  could  provoke  the  appe- 
tite, here  found  a  place.  The  Lady  Managers, 
assisted  by  some  otliers,  presided  at  the  tables, 
and  dealt  out  the  enlivening  beverage.  East  of 
the  tables,  arose  the  Liberty-Pole,  wreathed  with 
evergreens,  and  bearing  aloft  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  It  formed  the  pedestal  of  a  beautiful 
pyramidal  Chandelier,  made  by  suspending  astral 
Lamps  from  the  extremities  of  several  clusters  of 
branches,  diverging  like  radii  irorn  the  centre. — 
The  whole  was  ornamented  with  evergreens,  and 
had  a  fine  effect.  The  company  assembled  about 
6  o'clock,  and  were  immediately  entertained  by 
the  performance  of  an  excellent  band  of  music. 
The  general  rush  towards  the  tea-tables,  together 
with  the  merriment  and  hilarity  which  breatlied 
from  every  countenance,  soon  after  gave  note  that 
the  Lady  Managers  were  making  copious  liba- 
tions to  that  care-dispelling  deity,  Tea.  Nor  was 
its  companion  forgotten,  for 

"  Mocha's  berry  from  Arabia  pure, 

"  lu  small  tine  china  cups  came  in  at  last," 

and  contrary  to  all  established  rules  for  all  similar 
occasions,  it  was  superlatively  excellent. 


The  Grove  was  most  brilliantly  illuminated  im- 
mediately after  tea,  and  the  dancing  commenced 
at  7  o'clock,  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
till  the  party  broke  up.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
least  a  thousand  persons  were  in  the  Grove  during 
the  evening.  The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond 
description.  The  sweetness  of  the  music — the 
graceful  motions  of  the  large  group  of  dancers — 
the  variously  colored  dresses  of  the  ladies — the 
general  life,  bustle  and  hilarity,  together  with  the 
brilliant  illumination  of  the  whole,  while  all  be- 
yond was  the  profoundest  darkness,  resembled 
'more  the  gorgeous  magnificence  and  beauty  and 
enchantment  of  fairy  land,  than  any  scene  of 
earth.  It  seemed  some  "wild  imagining"  of  the 
brain,  rather  than  any  veritable  reality. — Repub. 


Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  by  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Flint,  to  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Cincinnati 
Female  Institution,  at  a  recent  Annual  Examina- 
tion : 

"  You  cannot  but  know  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  your  half,  (and 
the  common  parlance  is  equally  complimentary  and 
true)  the  better  half  of  the  species,  was  viewed  as  a 
race  holding  to  man  the  relation  of  butterflies  to  ea- 
gles. Cast  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  a 
more  delicate  mould,  you  were  considered  in  the 
light  of  statues,  in  which  grace  and  beauty  were  the 
chief  requisites,  gaudy  playlliinos  in  which  mind 
was  by  means  necessary.  To  learn  the  arts  of  dress 
and  ijleasing,  was  deemed  your  principal  pursuit  of 
lile.  To  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  man,  during 
tlie  years  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  and  v/hen  age  has 
seared  your  bloom,  and  shorn  you  of  your  personal 
charms,  to  he  regarded  as  an  object  of  servile  utility 
in  one  walk  of  life,  and  in  another  to  be  thrown  by 
in  the  lumber-room  as  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  used 
or  shown.  Such  were  considered  to  be  the  prime 
oojeots  of  your  creation. 

All  that  has  passed  away,  and  we  hope  forever. — 
A  new  eia  has  dawned  upon  you  ;  not  the  mental 
deliverance  and  independence  of  Miss  Francis 
Wright,  separating  you  from  God  and  eternity,  as  it 
would  emancipate  you  from  this  base  thraldom  of  the 
past;  butit  has  been  proved,  no  longer  to  be  con- 
tested, that  you  have  minds,  capable  of  illimitabla 
progress,  differing  indeed,  in  some  respects  from  the 
male  mind  ;  but  differing,  perhaps,  in  your  favor,  it 
has  been  shown,  in  innumerable  instances,  that  you 
are  quite  as  susceptible  of  intellectual,  and  more  do- 
cile to  moral  training,  than  man  ;  that  thus  you  carx 
become,  what  you  were  formed  to  be,  an  help-mate 
for  him,  his  intellectual  companion,  his  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,  cheering  existence  with  a  men- 
tal radiance,  differing  from  man  by  that  beautiful  di- 
versity which  marks  all  the  works  of  God. 

There  is  and  there  can  be  nothing  beautiful,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  is  associated  with  mind,  Shov^' 
me  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  converse  pleasantly, 
to  give  judicious  counsel,  and  exhibit  discreet  man- 
agement, who  has  the  ability  to  know  ivhat  to  eay, 
and  how  to  act  on  any  given  emergency  ;  who  un- 
derstands how  to  economize  her  wit,  it  she  has  it; 
who  comprehends  how  the  utterance  of  scandal  dis- 
torts the  countenance  ;  whoise  passions  and  affections 
are  regulated,  and  who  possesses  the  intrinsic  ten- 
derness and  truth  of  the  female  character;  and  1 
will  show  you  one  who  seems  beautiful  to  me,  what- 
ever face  she  may  possess.  It  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  in  your  ear,  there  is  nothing  truly  beautiful 
but  the  mind." 

MARRIED, 

At  Gloucester,  Mr  James  Stevens  to  Miss  Fanny 
Gray;  Mr  James  Davis  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Tappan; 
Mr  Amos  Andrews  to  Miss  Sarah  Roberts. 

DIED, 

In  this  lovfn,  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  Wra.  Smith. 
At  Marblehead,'Capt  Michael  Boden,  aged  28. 
In  Lynn,  Mrs  Wiley,  wife  of  Rev  Ephraim  Wiley. 
In  Boston,  Mn.  Abby  J.  wife  ofDea.  Daniel  Sat- 
ford. 
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I.AfilteS'  MISCEJLLANY, 


POETRY. 


[From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  June.] 

TO  MY  BABE. 

BY  DELTA. 

Thera  is  no  sound  upon  the  night — 
As,  by  the  shaded  lamp,  I  trice, 

My  babe,  in  infant  beauty  bright. 
The  changes  of  thy  sleeping  face. 

Hallow'd  forever  be  the  hour 
To  us,  throughout  nil  time  to  come, 

Wiiich  gave  us  lliee — a  living  flower — 
To  bless  and  beautify  our  home. 

Thy  presence  is  a  charm,  which  wakes 

A  new  creation  to  my  sio;ht; 
Gives  life  another  look,  aiid  makes 

The  wither  d  green,  the  faded  bright. 

Pure  as  a  lily  of  the  brook, 

Heaven's  signtiton  thy  forehead  lies, 
Antl  heaven  is  read  in  every  look, 

My  daughter,  of  thy  soft  blue  eyes. 

In  sleep  thy  little  spirit  seems 

To  some  bright  realm  to  wander  back, 

And  seraphs,  mingling  with  ihy  dreams, 
Allure  ihee  lo  their  shining  track. 

Already  like  a  vernal  flower 

1  see  thee  opening  to  the  light, 
And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Becoming  more  divinely  bright. 

Yet  in  my  gladness  stirs  a  sigh. 
Even  for  the  blessing  of  thy  birth, 

Knowing  how  sins  and  sorrows  try 
Mankind,  and  darken  o'er  the  earth  ! 

Ah,  little  dost  thou  ween,  my  child, 

The  dangers  of  the  v.'ay  before, 
How  rocks  to  every  path  are  piled, 

Which  few  unharm'd  can  clamber  o"er. 

Sweet  bud  of  beauty  !  oft  wilt  thou 
Endure  the  bittisrtempesl'B  strife  .' 

Shall  thy  blue  eyes  be  dimm'd — thy  brow 
Indented  by  the  cares  of  life  ! 

If  years  are  spared  to  thee — alas  ! 

It  may  be — ah  I  it  must  be  so; 
For  all  that  live  and  breathe,  the  glass 

Which  must  be  quafF'd,  is  drugg'd  with  vi^oe. 

Yet  ah  !  if  prayers  could  aught  avail. 
So  calm  thy  skies  of  life  should  be, 

That  thou  should'st  glide,  beneath  the  sail 
Of  virtue,  on  a  stormless  sea  ; 

And  ever  on  thy  thoughts,  my  child. 
The  sacred  truth  should  be  impress'd — 

Grief  clouds  the  soul  to  sin  beguil'd, 
Who  livoth  best,  God  loveth  best. 

Across  thy  path.  Religion's  star 
Should  ever  shed  its  healing  ray, 

To  lead  thee  from  this  world's  vain  jar, 
To  scenes  of  peace  and  purer  day. 

Shun  vice— the  breath  of  her  abode 
Is  poiBoned,  though  with  roses  strownj 


And  cling  to  Virtue,  though  the  road 
Be  thorny— boldly  travel  on  ! 

For  thee  I  ask  not  riches — thou 

Wert  wealthy  with  a  spotless  name  ; 

1  ask  not  beauty — for  thy  brow 
is  fair  as  my  desires  could  claim. 

Be  thine  a  spirit  loathing  guilt, 
Kind,  independent,  pure  and  free; — 

Be  like  thy  mother, — and  thou  wilt 
Be  all  my  soul  desires  to  see  ! 


THE  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Of  all  professions  that  this  world  has  known, 
From  clowns  and  coblers  upwards  to  the  throne; 
From  the  grave  architect  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Down  to  the  franier  of  a  farthing  broom. 
The  worst  for  care  and  undcserv'd  abuse, 
The  first  in  real  di.'ridly  and  use, 
(Ifskill'd  toteacii.and  diligent  to  rule) 
Is  the  learn'd  matter  of  a  little  school. 
Not  he  who  guides  the  legs,  or  skills  the  clown 
To  square  his  fist,  and  knock  his  fellow  down  ; 
Not  he  who  shows  tiie  still  more  barbarous  art 
To  parry  thrusts,  mi  pierce  tli'  unguarded  heart; 
But  that  good  man,  wijo,  faiihful  lo  his  charge, 
Still  toils  ihe  opening  reason  to  enlarge  ; 
And  leads  the  growing  mind  through  every  stage, 
From  humble  A  B  C,  to  God's  own  page  ; 
Fro.ni  black,  rough  pot-Iiooks,  hnrrid  lo  the. sight, 
To  fairest  lines,  that  float  o'er  purest  white  ; 
From  numeration,  through  an  opening  wa^^, 
Till  dark  annuities  seem  clear  as  day  ; 
Pours  o  er  the  mind  a  flood  of  mental  light, 
E.xpands  its  wings,  and  gives  it  powers  for  flight, 
Till  earth's  remotest  bound,  and  heaven's  bright  train 
He  trace,  weigh,  mensure,  picture. and  explain. 

If  such  his  toils,  sure  honor,  and  regard, 
And  wealth,  and  fame,  will  be  his  sure  reward  ; 
Sure  every  tongue  will  utter  forth  his  praise. 
And  blessings  gild  the  evenino-  of  his  days  '. 
Yes  1 — Blest  indeed,  by  cold  ungrateful  scorn. 
With  study  p^ile,  by  daily  crosses  worn. 
Despised  by  those  who  to  his  labors  owe 
All  that  they  read,  and  almost  all  they  know  , 
Condemn'd,  each  tedious  day,  such  cares  to  bear 
As  well  might  drive  e'en  Patience  to  despair  : 
The  partial  parent's  taunt — the  idler  dull — 
The  blockncad's  dark,  impenetrable  scull — 
The  endless  round  of  A,  B,  C's  whole  irain. 
Repeated  o'er  ten  thousand  limes  in  vain. 
Placed  on  a  point,  the  object  of  each  sneer, 
His  faults  enlarsre,  his  merits  disappear  ; 
If  mild — "  Our  lazy  master  tones  his  ease, 
'■  The  boys  at  school  do  any  thing  they  please." 
If  rigid — "  He's  a  cross,  hard-hearted  wretch, 
"  My  child,  ioith  gentle  means,  will  mind  a  breath  ; 
"  But  frowns  and  floggings  frighten  him  to  death." 
Do  as  he  will,  his  conductis  arraign'd. 
And  dear  the  little  that  he  gets  is  gain'd  ; 
E'en  that  is  given  him,  on  the  quarter-day, 
With  looks  that  call  it — money  thrown  awaij. 
Just  Heaven  !  who  knows  the  unremitting  cars 
And  deep  solicitude  that  teachers  share, 
If  such  their  fate,  hy  thy  divine  control, 
O  give  them  health  and  fortitude  of  soul  ! 
Souls  that  disdain  the  murderous  tongue  of  Fame, 
And  strength  to  make  the  sturdiest  of  them  tame  ; 
Grant  this,  ye  powers  !  to  Dominies  dist'est, 
Their  sharp-tail'd  hickories  will  do  the  rest. 


Fair  Sex  of  Olden  Times. 
"  No  damsel  shunn'd  the  ivash-tub,  broom  or  pailj 
To  keep  unsullied  a  long  grown  finger  nail. 
They  sought  no  gaudy  dress — no  wasp-like  form, 
But  ate  to  live,  and  work'd  to  keep  them  warm. 
No  idle  youth — no  tight  laced  mincing  fair, 
Became  a  living  eorpse  for  want  of  air — 
No  fidgets — fainUngs — fits,  or  frightful  blues — 
No  painful  corns  for  wearing  Chinese  shoes." 


Decision  of  Character.  Resolution  is  omnipo- 
tent. Determine  that  you  will  be  something  in  the 
world,  and  you  shall  be  something.  Aim  a°  excel- 
lence, and  excellence  will  be  attained.  This  it  ths 
great  secret  of  effort  and  eminence.  I  cannot  do  il, 
never  accomplished  any  thing— I  will  try,  has  wrought 
wonders.  You  have  all,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  young 
man,  who,  having  wasted,  in  a  short  time,  a  large 
patrimony,  in  profligate  revels,  formed  a  purpose, 
while  hanging  over  the  brow  of  a  precipice  from 
which  he  had  determined  to  throw  himself,  that  he 
weuld  regain  what  he  had  lost.  The  purpose  thus 
formed,  he  kept  ;  and  though  he  began  by  shovel- 
ling a  load  of  coals  intoacellai,  he  proceeded  from 
one  step  to  anothei,  till  he  had  more  than  recovered 
his  lost  possessions,  and  died  an  inveterate  miser, 
worth  sixty  thousand  pounds.  1  mention  this,  not 
as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  but  as  a  signal  instance 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  fixed  purpose  and 
persevering  effort.  A  young  man  who  sets  out  in 
life  with  a  determination  to  excel,  can  hardly  fail  of 
his  purpose.  Vliare  is,  in  liis  case,  a  steadiness  of 
aim — a  concentration  of  feeling  and  effort,  which 
bear  him  onward  lo  his  object  with  irresistible  ener- 
gy, and  render  success,  m  whatever  he  undertakes, 
certain. 


Lazy  Wit.  A  few  years  since  a  society  was 
formed  in  a  neighboring  town,  for  the  l.iudable  pur- 
pose of  discountenancing  those  unnecessary  exer- 
tions of  body  ;ind  mind,  which  those  who  wish  to  be 
considered  smarter  than  their  neighbours,  are  accus- 
tomed to  undergo.  It  wns  named  the  Lazy  and  Idle 
Society,  and  among  its  regulations  it  was  provided 
that  if  any  member  rose  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  sliouiri  he  excluded.  After  a  while  it  was 
more  than  insinuated  that  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  its  members  had  been  repeatedly  seen  in  an 
arm-chair  in  front  of  his  house,  as  early  as  five  o'- 
clock in  the  morning.  These  rumors  caused  no  lit- 
tle stir  among  the  fraternity,  who  immediately  called 
a  special  meeting,  at  which  the  accused  was  sum- 
moned to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts.  The 
evidence  was  clear,  and  there  remained  no  doubt 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  tho 
rules  of  the  society.  When  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence, however,  he  repelled  with  indignation  the  as- 
persion against  his  character ;  and  avowed  himself  a 
true  convert  to  the  true  principles  he  professed. — 
"  'Tis  true,"  said  he,  "  1  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
dition stated,  but  the  reason  is  this; — 1  am  accus- 
tomed to  take  that  position  after  supper,  and  when 
bed-time  comes,  I  i'eel  too  lazv  to  stir,  and  so  remain 
through  the  night  '.—[Boston'Traveller. 

The  Wife's  complaint. <— Harvard  the  actor,  (better 
known  from  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  by  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  Billy  Harvardj  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  married  to  a  most  notorious  shrew  and  drunkard. 
One  day  dining  at  Garrick's,  he  was  complaining  of 
a  violent  pain  in  the  side.  Mrs.  Garrick  offered  to 
prescribe  for  him.  "  No,  no,"  said  her  husband, 
"  that  will  not  do,  my  dear  ;  Billy  has  mistaken  his 
disorder;  his  great  complaint  lies  in  his  rib." 


A  youth  who  had  not  long  emerged  from  scholas- 
tic trammels,  having  been  smitten  with  a  pretty  face, 
consulted  his  former  preceptor  whether  he  would 
advise  him  to  conjugate  ?'  '  No,-i  replied  the  peda- 
gogue, '  1  would  say,  by  all  means,  decline." 

Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register — where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact. 

(EFSubscriptions  and  payments  will  be  received  at 
the  Store  of  Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 
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[From  the  Now-York  Amulet.] 

THE  DUELLISTS. 

"  Is  tliis  a  beaten  track  .'—Ne'er  beat  enough, 
'"Till  onougli  learnt  the  truths  it  should  inspire." 

.As  I  have  no  desire  to  write  a  very  long  tale, 
I  shall  introduce  my  readers  at  once  to  those  who 
are  to  be  its  "  heroes,"  to  use  the  wonted  phrase 
of  tale-writers.  The  first,  I  shall  conceal,  rather 
than  reveal,  under  the  name  of  Belcour.  He 
was  a  military  officer.  In  the  field  he  had  ac- 
quired the  charactei  of  skilful  and  brave  ;  and  in 
the  circles  of  peaceful  society,  that  of  intelligent 
and  good.  His  heart  was  indeed  one  of  those 
which  continually  need  "  something  to  he  kind 
to,"  and  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  litlte 
circle  of  love,  that  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  gratifying  this  amiable  propensity  of  liis  na- 
ture. Belcour  married  Avhilst  yet  very  young, 
and  at  a  time  when  his  duty  to  his  country  al- 
lowed him  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  society 
of  his  youthful  and  affectionate  bride.  Ere  the 
first  sweet  moon  from  the  bridal  hour  had  wan- 
ed, the  fierce  voice  of  war  summoned  him  to  the 
field  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  charms  of 
love  and  home,  for  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  camp.  His  own  deprivations,  however,  were 
wholly  forgotten  in  his  sympathy  for  her,  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  solitude  and  sorrow, 
to  weep  and  tremble,  and  pray  for  her  soldier- 
husband.  And  she  did  pray  for  him,  earnestly 
and  unceasingly  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  object  of  her  prayers  returned  to  her 
in  health  and  safety.  Years  of  domestic  happi- 
ness rolled  on,  and  at  the  time  to  which  my  tale 
refers,  Belcour  was  not  only  a  very  happy  hus- 
band, but  a  happy  father  of  three  children.  I 
would  say  that  his  wife  and  children  were  beau- 
tiful ;  but  I  fear  it  would  appear  as  though,  with 
the  host  of  "pretty  story  writers,"  I  wished  to 
account  for  a  husband's  and  a  father's  love,  on 
the  score  of  "  auburn  hair,  and  blue  eyes." 

I  have  informed  my  readers,  that  Belcour  was 
intelligent.  He  was  so,  far  beyond  what  those 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  the  army,  gen- 
erally are  ; — for  he  was  not  merely  professionally 
intelligent.  It  had  indeed  been  deemed  a  fair 
matter  of  impeachment  to  his  character  as  to  in- 
telligence, by  some  of  the  military  philosophers 
of  the  mess-room,  that  he  was  not  only  a  believ- 
er in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  in 
Revelation  likewise  ;  with  this  exception,  how- 
ever, his  opinion  was  as  highly  estimated  by  his 
brother  officers,  as  his  kindness  and  urbanity 
were  universally  felt  and  beloved. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  Bel- 
cour, I  must  pass  to  one  still  more  brief,  of  Ca- 
rew,  an  officer  in  the  same  regiment.  He  had 
shared  with  Belcour  the  hazards  of  more  than 
one  campaign,  and  like  him,  had  escaped  un- 
hurt. Carew  was  what  is  termed  a  modern  Ep- 
icurean ;  that  is,  one  who  seeks  pleasure,  where- 
ever  he  thinks  it  is  to  be  found,  though  by  paths 
which  virtue  has  proscribed  ;  and  resolves  on 
enjoyment,  let  who  will  pay  the  cost.  Such  was 
Ills  practice,  and  though  he  did  not  actually  pro- 
fess libertinism,  he  was  but  little  concerned  or 
ashamed  when  charged  with  it. 

Belcour  and  Carew,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  had  associated  together,  only  so  far  as 


circumstances  rendered  necessary,  when  their 
regiment  was  on  duty,  at  the  mess-room  ;  for 
although  by  the  regulations  of  the  regiment,  ev- 
ery officer  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  that  es- 
tablishment, Belcour  was  but  seldom  there,  hav- 
ing a  family  and  a  home. 

The  habits  and  characters  of  the  two  officers, 
were  indeed  so  opposite,  that  closer  intimacy 
was  neither  possible,  nor  desirable.  Whilst  Ca- 
rew looked  with  secret  contempt  on  Belcour's 
life  of  domestic  seclusion,  likening  it  in  his  own 
mind  to  the  winter-sleep  of  the  dormouse  ;  Bel- 
cour saw  in  Carew,  with  pity  and  regret,  a  man 
who  was  wasting  one  portion  of  his  time,  and 
abusing  the  other  ;  spending  his  life  betwixt  the 
idleness  of  folly,  and  the  activity  of  guilt  ;  fore- 
going all  the  joys  of  the  heart,  for  those  of  the 
eye,  and  missing  a  thousand  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good,  in  a  restless  pursuit  of  evil.  Two  be- 
ings more  antithetical  than  Belcour  and  Carew, 
could  not  well  be  conceived  ;  but  if  this  prevent- 
ed their  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, it  did  not  preclude  those  of  gentlemanly 
behaviour  and  civility  towards  each  other,  till  a 
circumstance,  as  strange  as  it  was  unfortunate, 
destroyed  this  good  understanding. 

It  is  pretty  well  known,  I  beheve,  that  there  is 
a  wide  difference  betwixt  the  laws  of  humanity — 
(not  to  mention  the  laws  of  God,)  and  what  are 
called  "  the  laws  of  honor."  Carew's  conduct 
was  wholly  regulated  by  the  latter.  He  held  in 
small  esteem  that  sacred  maxim  of  doing  as  he 
would  be  done  by,  and  (to  hasten  over  a  shame- 
ful truth,)  he  had  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  sel- 
fishness and  guilt,  the  peace  and  iimocence  of  a 
young  and  unsuspecting  creature,  who  had  re- 
lied on  promises,  which  in  such  cases  a  man  of 
honor  may  make,  and  violate,  without  any  in- 
fraction of  its  noble  laws. 

To  avoid  inconveniences,  Carew  had  assumed 
a  fictitious  name  and  character,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  villainy  ;  and  the  better  to  enable 
him,  when  he  found  it  advisable,  to  make  his  re- 
treat. This  he  had  done  ;  satisfying  his  con- 
science, that  his  purse  had  made  the  wronged 
girl  and  her  parents,  who  were  poor,  (alas  !  noio 
poor  indeed  !)  ami)le  amends — lor  this  is  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  honor !  To  his  utter  aston- 
ishment, however,  a  broken-hearted,  gray-head- 
ed old  man,  met  him  one  morning,  as  he  came 
from  the  mess-room.  It  was  the  father  of  his 
victim.  Carew,  presuming  that  in  his  military 
garb  the  old  man  might  not  be  certain  of  his 
identity,  affected  at  first  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
mistake :  but  the  old  man  with  a  trembling  hand 
produced  from  his  pocket  an  anonymous  letter, 
informing  him  that  Compton,  the  seducer,  and 
Lieutenant  Carew,  were  one  and  the  same. — 
What,  think  you,  were  the  feelings  of  the  ex- 
posed deceiver.^  Shame,  remorse,  confusion, 
perhaps  you  imagine.  Oh,  no  !  the  laws  of  hon- 
our prescribe  no  such  thing.  He  had  his  feelings 
as  he  perused  that  letter  ;  but  they  were  those  of 
revenge  against  Belcour,  who,  he  was  certain, 
from  the  hand-writing,  had  betrayed  him — had 
written  that  letter.  As  it  would  have  been  no 
longer  honorable  to  deny  or  evade  the  truth,  he 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  party  implicated  in  the 
"  unfortunate  affair but  reminded  the  old  man 


that  he  had  acted  liberally,  and  assured  him  that 
he  should  continue  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time 
pulling  out  and  offering  him  his  purse ! 

The  poor  man  for  a  moment  forgot  a  father's 
grief  in  a  man's  indignation.  The  tears  which 
had  been  silently,  yet  abundantly  rolling  do^vii 
the  time-worn  channels  of  his  face,  ceased  to  flow, 
and  his  eyes  were  lit  up  with  the  fire  of  rage  and 
hatred.  He  lifted  his  feeble  arm,  but  his  feelings 
had  over-wrought  his  bodily  powers,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  before  he  could  strike  the  blow  he 
meditated.  As  Carew  looked  upon  the  wretched 
old  man,  Avith  his  silver  locks,  and  sorrowing 
heart,  lying  prostrate  there  on  the  ground  before 
him — he  felt  a  momentaiy  pang  ;  and  had  he 
trusted  his  eyes  much  longer  on  that  melancholy 
object,  he  might  have  felt  all  that  a  man — not  a 
man  of  honor — should  feel;  but  he  had  his  own 
wrongs  to  right;  and  calling  to  some  privates  who 
stood  near,  to  "take  care  of  the  old  man,"  he 
hastened  back  into  the  mess-room  in  search  of 
Belcour,  who  (he  believed)  by  his  unjustifiable 
and  treacherous  interference,  had  put  him  to  all 
this  inconvenience. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  this  brief  and 
melancholy  episode,  which  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  my  tale,  to  introduce, 
without  informing  my  readers  of  the  issue.  It 
pleased  God  in  a  short  time  to  remedy  all  the  ill 
which  man  had  done;  the  hour  which  was  the 
consummation  of  shame,  was  the  hour  of  relief 
from  both  shame  and  sorrow  to  that  old  man's 
child;  and  amid  his  grief  for  her  loss,  he  thanked 
God  for  taking  her  from  a  world,  which  must 
thence-forward  have  been  to  her  a  world  of  mis- 
ery; and  when  the  day  of  the  funeral  came,  and 
he  followed  her  corpse  to  the  grave-yard,  it  was 
observed  by  every  one,  that  an  expression  of 
placid  serenity  appeared  in  the  old  man's  counte- 
nance, such  as  he  ever  wore  before  his  child's 
disgrace.  When  the  mournful  ceremony  was 
over,  the  old  man  stood  gazing  into  the  grave, 
till  they  began  to  fill  it  up.  "  You  need  not 
close  up  the  grave  yet,  my  friends,"  he  said.  He 
cast  one  look  towards  his  little  cottage  that  was 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  his  eyes  again  filled  with 
tears.  He  lifted  them  up  to  heaven,  and  his  lips 
moved,  as  though  in  silent  prayer;  a  pallid  smile 
came  over  his  features;  and  he  fell  down  a  corpse, 
by  the  side  of  his  daughter's  grave. 

To  return  to  our  first  narrative  : — It  was  in 
vain  Belcour  assured  the  enraged  Carew  that  he 
was  not  the  writer  of  the  letter  produced  by  the 
old  man,  neither  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
Carew  persisted  in  asserting  his  belief  that  he  ivas 
the  author  of  it,  till,  under  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, Belcour  repeated  his  denial,  with  the  remark, 
"that  from  what  he  could  learn  of  the  contents 
of  that  letter,  he  ought,  as  a  man  of  humanity, 
to  be  more  concerned  as  to  its  truth,  than  its  au- 
thor." 

The  matter  soon  assumed  the  shape  of  a  quar- 
rel, and  Carew,  after  stigmatizing  Belcour  as  an 
"  officious  canting  hypocrite,"  called  him  a  liar, 
and  a  coward,  and  left  the  room.  Innocent  as 
Belcour  felt  himself,  and  undeserving  of  both  ap- 
pellations, he  knew  that  to  avoid  fixing  the  last 
indelibly  on  his  character,  he  must  meet  liis  accu- 
ser— according  to  the  laws  of  honor.    But  his 
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wile !  his  children !    For  their  sake  Ids  heart  did  ! 
quail  at  that  thought,  and  Ire  felt  that  honor  was 
neither  justice  nor  humanity. 

When  Belcour  reached  his  home,  his  wife  and 
children  were  enjoying:  the  beauty  of  the  sum- 
mer eve  in  the  garden.  He  entered  the  house 
unperceived,  and  sought  the  little  room  which  he 
had  appropriated  as  a  study.  It  was  adorned  by 
a  small,  but  choice  selection  of  volumes,  in  plain 
liindings,  of  which  I  shall  only  notice,  that  among 
(hem  were  many  religious  antl  philosophical 
works.  "  What  can  a  soldier  want  with  such 
works  as  these?"  enquired  a  friend,  one  day,  with 
an  air  of  levity.  "  I  am  a  man,  as  well  as  a  sol- 
dier," said  Belcour  seriously.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  hung  with  a  few  beautiful  paintings, 
and  several  miniatures  of  "  friends  beloved." — 
Much,  perhaps,  may  be  said  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  ])ictorial  representations  int'  i  the  temples  of 
our  God  ;  but  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
ence of  such  in  the  temple  of  friendship  ;  and  I 
can  conceive  no  greater  benefit  which  the  picto- 
rial art  can  bestow  on  man,  than  thus  to  surround 
Jiim  Avitli  those  he  loves.  The  absent,  the  dead, 
as  we  gaze  on  the  faitliful  delineations  of  the  art- 
ist around  us,  seem  present,  and  restored  to  our 
bosoms. 

The  opened  windo^v  of  the  room  in  vvdiich  Bel- 
cour sat,  not  only  boked  into  the  garden,  but  as 
it  reached  to  the  floor,  attbrded  an  entrance  iirto 
it.  At  the  farther  end,  though  vmseen  liiniself, 
Belcour  saw  his  children,  sporting  in  all  the  joy- 
ousness  of  intiincy. 

He  took  up  his  pen  to  write— a  challenge!  but 
his  brain  was  distracted,  and  his  hand  refused  its 
office.  He  I'ose  from  his  seat,  and  drawing  the 
curtains  of  the  v,'indo^vs,  once  more  attempted  to 
write,  when  a  shout  of  gladness,  and  the  soruid  of 
a  light  apj)roaching  f)Ot,  paralyzed  his  hand,  and 
suspended  his  mental  powers.  The  next  moment, 
a  little  intruder,  it  was  \vi?.  petit  Lucy,  had  drawn 
iiside  the  cui  tains.  Seeing  her  father  there,  she 
uttered  aji  exclamation  of  joy,  and  had  ran 
half  across  the  room,  with  extended  arms,  to  his 
embrace,  when  she  recollected  that  her  mamma, 
and  hei-  sister  and  brother,  did  not  know  tlie  good 
news — that  "  pajia  had  come  home and  she 
turned  suddenly  back,  and  with  eager  haste  sought 
the  garden.  And  then  the  air  lang  with  infant- 
ine shouts  of  gladness;  and  the  cjuick  sounds  of 
half  a  dozen  fairy  feet  ^vere  heard,  running  a  race 
of  love,  whose  prize  was  to  be  a  father's  first  lass. 
AVliich  Avas  first,  or  winch  ivas  last,  it  was  scarce- 
ly jxissible  to  say,  f  jr  they  seemed  to  settle  on  him 
simultaneously,  like  so  many  bees. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  at  bona?,  my  dear 
Edwhi,"  inquired  Mrs.  Belcour,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  in  tones  of  surprize,  "and  why  might  we 
not  have  your  comi)any  in  the  garden  tliLs  after- 
noon ?" 

Belcour  excused  liimsclf  for  his  unwonted  con- 
duct, on  the  score  of  particular  business;  adding, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  pass  that  evening  in 
privacy  Avith  his  friend  Col.  Drununond,  whom 
he  expected  shortly.  However  unAvelct)me  the 
intelligence  to  those  who  heard  it,  it  occisioned 
sorrow  only,  and  met  Avith  resig'ned  acquiescence. 

The  Avretched  man  was  <:)nce  more  left  to  his 
own  distracting  thoughts.  Sometimes  he  would 
resoh^e  not  to  send  a  challenge  ;  that  he  would 
disregard,  defy  the  voice  of  man,  and  listen  alone 
to  that  of  feeling  and  of  God;  but  again  and  again 
fiiltered  in  his  resolution.  The  loud  voice  ol'slianie 
rung  in,  his  ears,  :>nd  the  look  of  scorn  stared  hini 
in  the  face.  How  should  he  bear  these,  and 
live.''  Whilst  thus  wavering  as  to  his  own  con- 
duct upon  the  matter,  a  letter  was  brought  whicii  ^ 


Avas  a  challenge  from  CareAV,  on  the  plea  of  un- 
gentlemanly  and  treacherous  conduct." 

"  Malignant  man !"  exclaimed  Belcour,  as  he 
paced  the  room  Avith  an  agitated  step  ;  he  lias 
not  a  Avife  whom  he  loves — he  has  not  'the  feel- 
ings of  a  parent.    Oh!  surely,  surely  cordd  he 

see  ,  and  he  shall  knoAV — he  shall  see — hoAV 

fair  a  scene  his  hand  is  about  to  desolate." 

At  the  time  of  the  quarrel  in  the  mess-room, 
Belcour  foreseeing  its  possible  termination,  had 
begged  of  his  friend.  Colonel  Drummond,  to  call 
on  him  that  evening.  He  came,  and  Belcour 
shoAA^ed  him  the  challenge.  "  I  must  accept  it," 
said  Belcour, — "  but  he  shall  knoAV  that  lie  seeks 
the  blood  of  a  parent  and  a  husband.  I  Avill  only 
agree  to  meet  him,  on  the  condition  that  he  shall 
breakfast  in  this  house,  before  Ave  jnoceed  to  the 
ground." 

Strange  as  Drummond  thought  the  request  of 
his  friend,  he  did  not  oj)pose  it;  and  Avhen  this 
conditional  acceptance  of  the  challenge  Avas  com- 
municated to  CareAV,  he  professed  himself  "AA'illing 
to  comply  Avith  the  extraordinary  Avish."  In  fact, 
he  thought  it  resulted  from  a  AA'ish,  on  the  part  of 
Belcour,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, to  which,  in  liis  o\yn  mind,  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  accede. 

The  appointed  morning  came,  and  Carew,  A\'ith 
a  friend,  Avho  Avas  to  act  as  his  second,  (both  of 
them  armed  in  all  the  stoical  apathy  of  honour) 
kept  the  appointment  at  Belcour's  house,  from 
AA'hich  they  Avere  to  proceed  to  the  ground.  The 
strangers,  as  such  they  Avere,  except  by  name,  to 
Mrs.  B.  Avere  severally  introduced  to  her  in  the 
breakfast  parlour — and  met  Avith  that  kind,  Avarm 
AA^elcoine,  Avhich  an  affectionate  Avife  Avill  ahvays 
give  to  her  husband's  friends.  But  as  Carew 
lightly  pressed  her  proffered  hand,  a  chill  of  hor- 
ror seemed  to  shoot  through  his  veins,  back  to  his 
A-ery  heart.  "  Another  hour,  perhaps,"  he  tho't, 
"  and  Avliat  may  you,  may  your  husband — Avhat 
may  I  be  then  ?"  The  touch  of  that  hand,  if  it 
had  not  aAvoke  his  conscience,  had  disturbed  it, 
and  made  it  restless  in  its  slumbers. 

During  the  repast,  CareAvgreAv  more  and  more 
uneasy.  Every  fresh  little  display  of  hospitable 
kindness,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Belcour,  seemed  like 
a  dagger  piercing  his  heart,  and  roused  still  more 
the  monitor  Avithjn.  A  strange  feeling,  in  truth, 
seemed  to  have  seized  on  all  jjresent. 

"  You  have  seen  but  part  of  my  possessions 
yet,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  a  rich  man,  I  assure  you, 
sai  l  Belcour,  AA-itli  assumed  composure,  as  soon  as 
the  breakfast  was  ended  ;  he  rang  the  bell,  upon 
Avhich  his  three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy,  about 
six  years  of  age,  the  other  two  Avere  girls,  niuch 
younger, — entered  the  parlour.  The  frank  and 
noble  bearing  of  the  boy,  and  the  air  of  diffidence 
and  gentleness  in  the  little  girls,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  every  one.  Carew  beheld 
them  Avith  feelings  of  added  and  deeper  horror. 
He  stroA'e  in  vain  to  raise  himself  into  stoicism  ; 
Avhen  conscience  is  once  thoroughly  awakened,  af- 
ter a  long  sleep  of  years,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
hush  it  again  to  repose.  The  little  boy  liad  giv- 
en his  hand  Avith  fi'iendly  and  jileasing  confidence 
to  the  strangers,  and  noAV offered  it  to  Carew;  but 
he  shrunk  from  it,  and  said  Avildly,  "No!  not  to 
me.,  my  child !" 

Mrs.  Belcour  looked  Avith  concern  and  surprise 
at  Carew,  and  then  at  her  iiusband,  but  his  eyes 
Avcre  averted  from  her  gaze,  and  his  lips  offered 
no  explanation.  Belcour  sat  for  some  time  in  a 
de^p  reverie — then  rose  and  Avalked  toAvards  the 
Avindow,  perhaps  to  conceal  the  falling  tear,  or  to 
conceal  the  last  struggle  of  affection;  but  imme- 


diately turned  round,  saying  Avith  calmness,  "Noav 
gentlemen,  for  our  excursion." 

They  rose  from  their  seats. 

"  Our  good  friends  return  Avith  you,  Edwin,  to 
dinner,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Belcour. 

But  to  her  astonishment,  no  ansAver  Avas  re- 
turned to  her  question.  Belcour  had  Avalked  to 
the  farther  end  of  tii3  room,  and  Avas  embracing 
his  children,  (though  to  pre\'ent  suspicion,  he  had 
resolved  not  to  do  so)  perhaps  for  the  last  time. — 
Carew,  in  a  state  of  agitation,  AA'hich  ev  rv  mo- 
ment grew  Avorse,  Avas  obliged  to  support  himself 
on  the  arm  of  the  second,  Avfio  AA^as  scarcely  less 
affected  than  himself  But  I  Avill  close  my  tale, 
and  tell  my  readers  the  result  of  this  struggle  be- 
twixt Humanity  and  Honor. 

Once  more  the  friendly  hand  of  Mrs.  Belcour 
was  extended  to  lier  de])arting  guest — to  Carew  ; 
and  he  could  no  longer  endure  or  conceal  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  conscience  stricken  man, 
"  .you  are  grasping  the  hand,  that  in  another  hour 
might  have  left  you  a  AvidoAA' — those  children  fa- 
therless !  Oh,  Avill  you,  can  you  f irgive  the  in- 
tention of  the  ci'ime,  whose  completion  vou  have 
prevented.  God  be  thanked  ;  I  am  not— I  Avill 
not  be  a  murderer.  You  have  saved  .your  hus- 
band— saved  me  from  death,  or  from  remorse 
AA'orse  than  ten  thousand  deaths." 

I  shall  noAV  imitate  the  painter  of  old  ;  drop  the 
A-eil,  and  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  a  scene,  to 
Avhich  my  pen  is  unequal.  W. 
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THE  PESTILENCE. 

In  my  mind,  the  urn-burial  of  the  ancients  lias 
always  been  sacredly  and  pleasantly  associated. 
The  clean,  Avliite  marble,  containing'  the  purified 
remains  of  all  Ave  haA'e  loved,  is  an  object  around 
Avhich  affection  still  loves  to  linger;  but  the  dark, 
damp  grave,  is  a  revolting  subject  of  contempla- 
tion, even  Avhere  love  is  stronger  than  death.  Then 
there  is  the  fiar  of  being  buried  before  the  vital 
spark  is  extinct, — and  of  returning  to  conscious- 
ness, Avith  the  Aveight  of  the  earth  upon  you,  and 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven  shut  out  forever!  "  To  me 
this  idea  is  so  terribly  distinct,  that  it  is  the  spec- 
tre of  my  Avaking  hours,  and  the  night-mare  of 
my  dreams.  Death  himself  has  no  horrors  for 
me  ;  though  Avell  content  Avith  life,  and  bound  to 
it  Avith  the  strongest  ties,  I  think  I  could  calmly 
close  my  eyes  beneath  his  obliA'ious  touch;  but 
human  nature  shrinks  at  the  tliought  of  being 
buried  alive!  Perhaps  the  Aavidness  of  tfiis  im- 
pression is  owing  to  the  remark  I  frequently  heard 
from  an  aged  relative,  Avhile  I  Avas  yet  a  very 
small  child  ;  that  "  hundreds  and  hundreds  Avefe 
buried  bef  ue  they  were  dead,  Avhen  the  yellow 
fever  raged  so  terribly  in  Boston."  That  period 
is  Avell  remembered  by  our  fathers,  when  pesti- 
lence Avalked  abroad  at  noon-day,  and  the  hearth- 
stone Avas  silent  anil  dreary  as'  the  tomb.  The 
death-carts  went  their  continued  round  through 
e\'eiy  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  unshrouded 
and  uncoffined,  the  neAvly  dead  Avere  hurried  to 
their  last  home.  I  kncAV  a  man,  Avho,  during  this 
time  of  peril,  was  snatched  from  the  grave  merely 
by  the  persevering  affection  of  his  A\-ife.  Of  the 
correctness  of  the  story  there  is  no  doubt;  for  I 
have  often  heard  it  repeatetl  by  both  the  j)arties 
concerned.  This  awful  visitation  of  God  came 
upon  them  Avhen  they  were  newly  married;  when 
existence  Avas  happiness,  and  separation  AvasAVorse 
than  death.  The  young  husband  became  a  vic- 
tim to  that  disease,  Avhich  Avas  breathing  destruC' 
tion  OA^er  the  city.    The  friends  of  his  wife  urged 


her  to  seek  refuge  in  the  country,  and  not  risk  her 
own  lite  in  a  useless  attempt  to  save  his.  But  no 
persuasion  could  induce  her  to  leave  him;  night 
and  day  she  was  by  his  bed-side;  and  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  heart  she  prayed  that  the  pestilence 
might  likewise  rest  upon  her.  But  her  prayer 
was  not  answered — surely  and  ra])idly  it  did  its 
work  upon  all  her  heart  held  dear;  but  to  her 
deatli  would  not  come,  though  she  prayed  for  it, 
and  sought  it  with  tears.  She  had  nihaled  the 
breath  of  her  dying  husband  ;  but  to  her  it  was 
harmless  ;  and  in  the  madness  of  despair  she  re- 
pined at  the  mercifvil  decrees  of  Heaven.  No 
one  was  with  Irer  in  the  house — she  was  alone 
with  the  dead.  Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  de- 
serted streets  was  interrupted  liy  the  rumbling  of 
the  death-carts;  and  she  knew  they  had  come  to 
take  him  away  from  her  sight  forever;  and  with 
the  thought,  it  suddenly  iiashed  into  her  mind, 
that  lile  might  still  be  in  him  !  Her  entreaties 
excited  compassion,  and  slie  was  permitted  to 
keep  tlie  corpse  one  half  hour  longer.  The  im- 
jiression  made  upon  her  mind  bad  the  strength  of 
inspiration  ;  and  though  every  restorative,  which 
ingenuity  could  devise,  had  failed  to  produce  et- 
lect,  she  would  not  relintjuish  liope.  Again  the 
carts  came  round,  and  the  solemn  sound,  "Bring 
out  the  dead,"  disturbed  the  fearful  stillness.  A- 
gain  the  young  Avite  intreated,  wept,  and  scream- 
ed— tlie  hearts  of  the  men,  whose  dreadful  em 
ployment  accustomed  them  to  such  scenes,  were 
touched;  but  they  would  not  yield.  They  said 
"  the  safety  of  the  city  required  them  to  be  firm 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  that  they  had  al- 
ready disobeyed  strict  orders,  and  they  dared  not 
do  it  again;  that  the  hope  of  restoring  him  was 
mere  insanity  ;  it  was  evident  he  had  long  been 
dead." 

When  she  found  they  would  not  be  moved  by 
lier  prayers,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  body, 
and  clung  to  it  with  the  strength  of  madness;  de- 
claring if  they  buried  one,  they  should  bury  both. 
The  men  after  a  few  gentle  attempts  to  remove 
her,  dashed  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  saying, 
"  We  cannot  separate  them,"  left  her  another 
half  hour  of  hope.  The  moments  of  that  interval 
had  a  value,  of  which  mortals  imder  ordinary  cii- 
cimistances  can  form  no  conception.  Restorative 
after  restorative  was  applied;  but  all  in  vain. — 
With  sickening  anxiety,  she  fastened  her  eye  up- 
on the  watch,  and  then  on  the  stitf,  cold  form  be- 
side her.  The  half-hour  had  nearly  gone  ;  in 
five  minutes  they  would  again  come  to  claim  the 
dead  ;  and  she  felt  that  she  must  resist  no  longer. 
She  breathed  into  his  nostrils, — she  moved  her 
band  upon  his  chest,  to  restore  the  action  of  the 
lungs, — no  change  came  over  his  rigid  features. 
She  bathed  his  temples  and  moistened  his  lips 
with  sal-volatile  ; — the  terrible  rumbling  of  the 
carts  was  heard  in  the  distance, — and  in  the  trem- 
bling eagerness  of  the  moment  she  spilled  the  con- 
tents of  the  vial  into  his  nostrils — a  sudden  convul- 
sion passed  over  the  lace  of  the  dead !  a  short, 
quick  gasp,  and  the  eyes  heavily  opened! 

The  men  with  the  death-carts  were  startled  by 
a  loud,  shrill  shriek,  that  sounded  as  if  it  tore 
asunder  the  soul  frorn  which  it  came.  When  they 
entered,  they  found  the  dead  living,  an4  the  liv- 
ing senseless. 

 Both  husband  and  wife  were  soon 

after  restored  to  health.  They  lived  to  be  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  family;  and  the  husband 
now  survives  her,  who  with  the  strong  arm  of 
love  thus  snatched  him  from  an  early  grave. 


[O^  We  are  requested  to  mention;  that  Mr.  Chaun- 
CEV  CoLTON  will  be  ordained  at  St.  i^eter's  Churchy 
this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock. 

[0°Rev,  James  Barnabv,  recently  of  Amesbury, 
will  be  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  BaptistChurch  and 
Society  in  Danvers,  (New  Mills)  to-morrow  after- 
noon. The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Warne,  of  South  Read- 
ing;, is  expected  to  preach  the  sermon.  Servicce  to 
commence  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

A  member  of  the  .Jewish  persuasion  is  at  the 
head  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  British  char- 
ities in  London,  many  of  which  are  for  the  promos 
tion  of  Christianity.  There  are  resident  in  Great 
Britain  about  27,000  .Jews,  of  whom  upwards  of 
20,000  live  in  London.  Sir  Robert  Peel  lately  ob- 
served in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  them — "The 
upper  classes  are  eminent  for  charity,  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  sufferings  of  their  fi;llow-men;  and 
the  lower  classes  are  not  marked  by  any  vices  be- 
yond what  is  common  amongst  persons  in  that 
rank  of  life." 

Scale  of  Jlnimal  Life. — The  following  is  a  scale 
of  the  average  duration  of  animal  life,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on 
natural  history.  A  hare  will  live  ten  years — a  cat 
ten — a  goat  eight— an  ass  thirty — a  sheep  ten— a 
lam  fourteen  to  twenty-five,  and  some,  though 
not  often,  more — a  bull  fifteen — an  ox  (a  curious 
fact)  twenty — swine  twenty-five — a  pigeon  eight 
— a  turtle-dove  twenty-five — a  partridge  twenty- 
five— a  raven  one  hundreil. 

The  Tartarian'greatest  beauties  have  the  least 
noses;  and  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Jenghiz 
Khan  was  deemed  irresistible,  because  she  had 
only  two  holes  for  a  nose. 

Pride  of  Dress. — At  a  meeting-house  near  Ex- 
ter,  a  short  time  since,  the  preacher  astonished 
some  of  his  hearers,  by  exclaiming,  with  his  voice 
raised  above  the  concert  pitch,  and  with  a  twang 
savouring  strongly  of  former  occupation — "I  warn 
you  against  pride !  you  that  wear  four  yards  in 
your  gown-sleeves,  and  boimets  like  rainbows — 
who  take  as  much  rigging  out  as  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 64  gun  frigates  if!"    The  hint  had  a  very 
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powerful  effect,  if  not  the  exact  effect  the  orator 
mtended,  as  the  blushing  ones  began  to  move— 
and  presently  displayed  to  his  view  a  large  fleet  of 
frigates,  in  full  sail,  towards  the  door !— Low.  ^jojo 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr 
Willis,  Mr,  David  Lowd  to  Miss  Betsv  Goodrido-e. 

On  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Filhnore, 
Mr,  Charles  W.  Wilson  of  Danvers,  to  Msss  Ann 
P,  Batchelder,  of  Salem. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  Mr.  John  Weston,  to  Miss  Mercy  Henfield. 

In  Danvers,  on  Tuesdav  evening,  by  Rev.  J.  Fill- 
more, Mr,  Charles  Peirce,  of  Marblehead,  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Andrews,  of  Danvers. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Merrill,  of  Salem, 
to  Miss  Lucretia  Gilbert. 

In  Charlestown,  Mr.  Michael  H,  Barton,  Editor 
of  "Something  New,"  to  Miss  Sarah  French,  of 
Tewksbury, 

In  South  Reading,  by  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson, 
Thaddeus  Spaulding,  M.D.  to  Miss  Lucinda,  dautrh- 
ter  of  Hon.  John  Hart.  " 

In  Haverhill,  Major  David  Wells,  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolution,  aged  84,  to  Mrs,  Rhoda  Kimball,  aged 
75. 

DIED, 

In  this  town,  Mrs  Martha  Dowst,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Dowst,  aged  73, 

On  Fiiday  evening,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Bowditch, 
agedG3,  A  man  of  strict  integrity  of  character,  and 
an  ardent  loyer  of  his  country. 

Same  evening,  Mr,  Paul  Upton,  aged  09— long 
known  as  tha  skilful  and  faithful  superintendent 
of  the  Salem  Alms  House,  His  decease  is  a  heavy 
bereavement  to  his  family,  and  a  serious  calamity  to 
the  town. 

On  Saturday,  widow  Mary  Knapp,  aged  90  years 
and  6  months,  mother  of  Capt  Joseph  J°Knapp,  sen. 

Mr  William  Griffin,  aged  52,  tornjerly  of  Marble- 
head. 

In  Danvers,  Franklin  Deland,  son  of  Mr  Josepli 
Deland,  aged  4  years. 

in  Marblehead,  Mrs  Sarah  Gerry,  aged  70.  Flora 
Kahale,  coloured. 

In  Saugus,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Mr,  John  I.  Emcr- 
ton,  aged  25. 

At  Boston,  on  Sunday  night,  about  12  o'clock, 
Hon.  ISAAC  PARKER,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Cotjrt  of  this  Commonwealth,  aged 
6'i.  He  presided  at  the  sittings  of  the  Court  in  this 
town  last  week,  and  returned  to  Boston  on  Friday. 
Saturday  he  spent  in  his  Law  Library,  and  was  nev- 
er apparently  in  better  health  or  spirits.  On  Sunday 
morning  about 5  o'clock,  he  observed  to  Mrs,  Par- 
ker that  he  feared  he  was  about  having  one  of  his 
bad  sick  head  aches.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apople-^y ,  and  never  spoke,  or  opened 
his  eyes  agaJn,  He  was  buried  privately,  at  noon, 
on  Monday, 

In  Boxford,  on  Thursday  afternoon  last,  Stephen 
Peabody,  Esq.  aged  09,  Mr  P.  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  in  his  field  at  work  ;  being  extremely  thirsty,  he 
partook  very  freely  of  cold  water,  dropped  and  ex- 
pired immediately. 

In  Gloucester,  on  Thursday,  Mr  John  Stevens,  by 
drinking  cold  water. 

In  Bradford,  a  child  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Esq. 

In  Reading,  Mrs  IVIary  W.  wife  of  Mr  Asa  Parker, 
aged  20, 

At  Bradford,  Mrs,  Adeline,  wife  of  Mr  John  Tap- 
pan,  aged  25  ;  Mr  Moses  Wood,  aged  70, 

At  Boston,  Dr.  Robert  Hewes,  aged  79,  long 
known  as  a  celebrated  bone-setter  and  fencing  mas- 
ter. 

In  Peaoham,  Vt,  William  Chamberlain,  Esq.  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  and  Treasurer  of  Dartmouth 
College,  aged  35, 

In  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Noah  Davie,  ageut  of  the 
Baptist  General  Tract  Society. 

In  Pottsville,  Penn,  July  8,  of  a  fever,  Mr  Charlej 
Josselyn,  jun.  ttgod  28,  formerly  of  Hanson,  Mass. 
aged  5  weeks. 
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SONG — BY  THOS.  H.  BAYLY. 

She  never  blamed  him,  never  ! 

But  received  him  when  he  came, 
With  a  welcome  kind  as  ever, 

And  she  tried  to  look  the  same  : 
But  vainly  she  dissembled, 

For  whenever  she  tried  to  smile, 
A  tear  unbidden  trembled 

in  her  blue  eye  all  the  while. 

She  knew  that  she  was  dying, 

And  slie  dreaded  not  her  doom — 
She  never  thought  of  sighing 

O'er  her  beauty's  blighted  bloom. 
She  knew  her  cheek  was  altered. 

And  she  knew  her  eye  was  dim, 
But  her  sweet  voice  only  faltered 

When  she  spoke  of  losing  him. 

'Tis  true  that  he  had  lured  her 

From  the  Isle  where  she  was  born — 
'Tis  true  ho  had  inured  her 

To  tlie  cold  world's  cruel  scorn. 
But  yet  she  never  blamed  hira 

For  the  anguish  she  had  known, 
And  though  she  seldom  named  him. 

She  thought  of  him  alone. 

She  sighed  when  he  caressed  her, 

For  she  knew  that  they  must  part — 
She  spoke  not  when  he  pressed  her 

To  his  young  and  panting  heart. 
The  banners  waved  around  her, 

And  she  heard  the  bugle's  sound — 
They  passed — and  strangers  found  her 

Cold  and  lifeless  on  the  ground. 


From  the  Tribune. 

ON  AN  OLD  CHIMNEY. 

1  know  not  who  they  were,  that  passed  a  calm  ex- 
istence here, 

Perhaps  a  generation,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier; 

Though  now  so  long  departed,  that  their  image  to 
recal. 

Is  nought  except  a  pile  of  bricks,  and  that  about  to 
faU. 

Yet  on  that  hearth  so  desolate,  what  various  schemes 
there  were. 

How  much  of  joy,  and  sorrowing,  of  hope  and  fear, 
were  there — 

How  many  plans  for  happiness,  the  latest  still  the 

best- 
Attempted  and  abandoned  ore  the  inmates  were  at 

rest. 

What  goodly  resolutions  were  defeated  by  delay, 
How  often  did  they  re-resolve  as  we  have  done  to- 
day ; 

How  often  did  they  break  in  joy,  the  promise  made 
in  sorrow. 

By  forgetting  or  neglecting  it  as  we  shall  do  to-  mor- 
row. 

Methiriks  I  see  them  sitting  there  around  the  even- 
ing fire. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  the  little  ones,  the  mother,  and  the 
sire. 

And  so  happy  in  themselves  they  look,  so  good  and 

true  they  seem. 
That  1  marvel  when  1  look  away,  that  1  awake  can 

dream. 


By  handfulls,  and  gave  to  the  poor  ; 
^Their  wants  to  supply,  and  their  pains  to  beguile, 
Were  the  uses  she  made  of  her  store. 

But  when  the  blithe  robin  saluted  the  morn. 
Or  whip-poor-will  sang  to  the  even. 

The  bower  of  Apollo  she  loved  to  adorn. 
And  chanted  the  lyrics  of  heaven. 


Chinese  Maxims  for  Women. — "  Employment  is 
the  guardian  of  female  innocence  ;  do  not  allow 
women  to  be  idle  ;  let  them  be  the  first  dressed 
and  the  last  undressed  all  the  year  round." 

"  The  pearls  and  precious  stones,  the  silk  and 
glory  with  which  a  coquette  so  studiously  bedecks 
herself,  are  as  transparent  varnish,  which  make  all 
her  defects  the  more  apparent." 

"  A  hopeful  reliance  a  family  has  on  a  girl  with 
carmine  lips  and  painted  cheeks  !  The  more  she  re- 
sembles an  Idol,  the  less  should  be  the  number  of 
her  worshippers." — Manners  and  Customs  of  China. 


WHAT'S  THAT  TO  YOU.? 

There,  is  a  pretty  fail  portion  of  trouble  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  -without  much  seeking;  and 
yet  I  know  of  nothing  the  people  seek  so  much 
after,  and  gather  up  so  sedulously,  as — trouble — 
yes,  trouble.  People  take  money  on  interest,  and 
fame  on  interest,  and  pay  more  than  6  per  cent, 
and  often  much  more.  But  there  is  at  least  some 
little  sprinkling  of  wit  in  all  this — the  hope  of 
gain;  ambition;  and  passions — these  afford  some- 
thing that  may  be  called  an  excuse.  But  of  all 
poor,  ungainly,  stupid  things,  the  business  of  ta- 
king trouble  on  interest  is  the  worst;  and  yet  al- 
most every  body  does  this.  Who  does'nt  brood 
over  trouble  past,  anticipate  troubles  to  come,  and 
plague  himself  more  than  a  little  about  matters 
which  really,  philosophically,  and  in  plain  reason, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with.'' 

I  am  no  stoic — Tlie  man  whose  feelings  can  on- 
ly be  touched  by  squeezing  his  fingers  in  the 
crack  of  a  door,  is  not  my  man.    But  I  do  like  a 


mind  well  balanced— governed  by  reason.  A  sen- 
sible man  in  matters  small  as  well  as  great — at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad.  I  mean  a  man  ofcom- 
mon  sense. 

Our  business  is  to  be  happy.  This  is  the  spring 
which  puts  the  whole  machinery  of  life  in  motion. 
Contentment  is  happiness.  Health,  food,  rai- 
ment, wath  a  qviiet  conscience,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary— for  it  is  all  that  man  can  enjoy  substantial- 
ly. These  are  to  be  obtained  easily — very  easi- 
ly— I  can  tell  you  how  in  two  words — Do  well  ! 
That  is,  be  industrious — do  as  you  would  be 
done  by.  People  therefore  might  reach  the  goal 
by  a  very  short  cut  if  they  would. 

I've  known  people  troubled  because  a  neighbor 
lived  in  more  style  than  they  did  I  Hav'nt  you, 
reader.''  How  foolish  to  fish  up  trouble  in  such 
waters.  Suppose  old  Gregory  has  a  bell  and  a 
black  boy — what's  that  to  you  ? 

Envy  is  tlie  very  silliest  thing  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  most  unmanly.  Pray  if  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  have  advantages  tliat  you  have  not — 
if  they  are  richer,  more  lucky,  TOser,  better — does 
that  work  the  less  tUminution  of  your  wealth,  for- 
tune, brains  or  morals.''  Surely  not  a  whit.  Then 
pray  tell  me  if  you  can — ivhaVs  that  to  you7 

Did  you  never  read  the  story  of  the  basket-ma- 
:er  in  the  school-books.''  HLs  rich  neighbour, 
oiling  in  wealtli,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  passing 
lis  cottage.  The  basket-maker  sung  as  he  plat- 
ed his  reeds;  and  the  voice  of  happiness  from  one 
so  poor,  irritated  his  gloomy  soul,  and  induced 
him  to  order  the  little  cottage  to  be  fired — you  re- 
collect the  sequel.  You  abhorred  the  actor — but 
this  is  envy — reaching  out  its  serpent  tongue  to 
all  around,  and  hoarding  serpent's  poison  in  the 
heart.  Is  tliis  a  thing  to  be  cherished.-'  Is  ano- 
ther happy — tvhaPs  that  to  you  ? 

It  is  a  simple  question,  but  seldom  put  candidly 
to  the  heart,  even  by  the  greatest  of  men.  Julius 
Ccssar,  before  his  conquest,  was  once  foiuid  mus- 
ing in  melancholy  despondency,  and  when  asked 
by  lois  friend  the  cause, — '■'  I  was  tliinking,"  said 
he,  "  of  the  glory  Alexander  won  before  he  had 
seen  my  years" — and  what  was  that  to  Caesar.' 
Do  you  envy  the  better  fortunes  of  another — 
Pray,  what's  that  to  you? 

"  Look  aloft,"  was  the  maxim  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. Keep  a  steady  eye  towards  the  temple  on 
the  mount — and  on  those  above  you.  It  will 
nei-ve  to  toil,  and  unwearied  exertion.  But  I 
would  advise  the  reader  sometimes  to  "  Look  be- 
low." Compare  j^our  circumstances  rather  with 
those  you  have  surpassed,  than  with  those  who 
have  surpassed  you;  and  when  you  feel  the  warm 
glow  of  thankfulness  flush  your  cheek,  you  may 
turn  your  eye  with  a  steadier,  a  calmer,  a  more 
determined  purpose,  aloft.  But  always  remember 
that,  in  some  sense,  you  stand  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse. That  your  ov/n  account  as  a  moral  being 
is  the  only  account  you  have  to  settle.  And  sep- 
arating from  your  feelings,  motives  and  actions, 
every  thing  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  that 
account,  you  xvill  escape  a  sea  of  moral  storm  and 
tempest. — Emporium. 


Subscriptions,  and  payments  in  advance,  will  ha 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register— where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact. 

[CFSubscriptions  and  payments  will  be  received  at 
the  Store  of  Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 
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THE  FIRST  CRIME— AND  its  fatal  result. 

E(hvard  Graham  was  ti  market  gardener. — 
Early  in  life  lie  married  a  deserving  young  wo- 
man, whom  he  loved  with  entire  tenderness,  and 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  No  man  on 
earth  could  be  fonder  of'  his  little  ofFspring  than 
Graham;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  al- 
most worshipped  their  father,  taking  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  doing  what  he  wished.  Gra- 
ham was  not  very  wise;  nor  was  he  at  all  learned; 
but  his  heart,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  all  of 
tenderness,  told  him  with  unerrmg  instinct,  that 
his  children  would  be  governed  more  perfectly, 
and  with  more  wholesonie  effect  under  the  domin- 
ion of  love  than  under  that  of  fear;  and  his  was 
indeed  a  happy  family,  where  affection,  pleasure, 
obedience  and  faith — faith  in  each  other — went 
hand  in  hand.  Graham  was  well  situated  for 
passing  his  life  comfortably,  and  rationally,  liis 
garden  being  just  far  enough  out  of  London  to 
render  inconvenient  his  mixing  in  the  squalid 
profligacies  of  the  town,  (had  he  been  sO  inclined) ; 
and  yet  he  was  not  so  entirely  in  the  country,  as 
to  harden  him  into  the  robust  callousness  and  ig- 
norant vices  of  village  life.  He  could  just  hear 
enough  of  the  "stir  of  a  great  Babel,"  to  intei- 
est  him  in  it,  and  to  keep  his  faculties  alive  and 
awake  to  the  value  of  his  own  quiet,  and  to  the 
unaffected  caresses  of  his  dear  wife  and  children, 
which  always  appeared  more  and  more  precious, 
after  he  had  been  hearing  in  his  weekly  visits  to 
town,  some  instances  of  mercenary  hypocrisy  and 
false-heartedness. 

I  lodged  two  years  in  his  house,  and  have  often 
seen  him  on  a  summer's  evening,  sitting  in  an 
open  part  of  his  garden,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
in  unconscious  enjoyment  of  the  still  and  rich  sun- 
set. I  was  his  guest  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
poor  fellow,  in  this  placid  happiness.  We  drank 
tea  in  the  open  air,  and  am.used  ourselves  after- 
wards by  reading  the  previous  day's  newspaper^ 
which  Wilson  used  to  hire  for  the  evening.  We 
sat  out  of  doors  later  than  usual,  owing  probably 
to  the  deliciousness  of  the  night,  which  instead  of 
deepening  into  darkness,  kept  up  a  mellow  golden 
radiance  sweeter  than  the  scorching  day-light — 
for  before  the  colors  of  the  sun  had  entirely  faded 
in  the  west,  the  moon  came  up  over  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  the  effect  was  divine.  My  poor  host, 
however,  did  not  seem  so  happy  as  usual.  He 
had  been  thoughtful  the  whole  evening,  and  now 
became  more  pensive;  and  nothing  roused  him 
even  into  momentary  cheer,  except  the  playful- 
nesss  of  his  eldest  daughter — a  merry  little  girl  of 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  It  was  sad  to  see  him, 
with  his  dejected  face,  striving  to  laugh  and  romp 
with  the  cmld,  who  in  a  short  time  began  to  per- 
ceive the  alteration  in  her  father's  manner,  and 
to  reflect  in  her  smooth  face  the  uneasiness  of  his. 
But  their  pastime  was  of  short  duration.  There 
was  nothing  hearty  in  it,  except  the  dance  of  the 
child's  forehead  locks  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
moonshine. 

I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  this  depression. 
He  was  beginning  to  be  pinched  under  an  ugly 
coalition — an  increasing  family,  decreasing  busi- 
ness, and  times  taxed  to  the  uttermost :  the  gen- 
tlefolks living  about  the  great  square,  did  not 


spend  so  much  money  as  formerly  in  decking 
their  windows  and  balconies  with  early  flowers 
and  rare  exotics;  and  this  was  an  important  part 
of  Graham's  revenue.  He  bore  up,  however, 
with  sad  patience,  for  a  long  time,  till  hunger 
thinned  and  stretched  the  round  faces  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  wife's  endearments,  instead  of  com- 
ing with  hope  and  encouragement,  seemed  like  to- 
kens of  love,  growing  more  spiritual  and  devoted 
under  despair — they  were  embraces  hallowed  and 
made  sublime  by  famine.  The  failing  voices  of 
his  unconscious  children  were  like  madness  bring- 
ing sounds  to  his  ears;  and  one  night,  losing  in 
the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  all  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  he  rushed  forward  and, commit- 
ted a  robbery. 

I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  hour 
when  he  was  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. A  knock  was  heard  on  the  outer  gate,  and 
on  Mrs.  Wilson's  going  to  open  it,  two  men  rush- 
ed by  her  into  the  house,  and  seized  her  pale  and 
trembling  husband;  who,  although  he,  expected 
and  dreaded  such  an  event,  was  so  staggered  by 
it,  as  to  lose  for  a  few  moments  his  consciousness 
of  all  about  him.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on 
coming  to  liimself,  was  his  wife  stretched  at  his 
feet  in  a  fearful  swoon;  and  as  he  was  hurried  off, 
he  turned  his  face  towards  her,  with  a  heart-bro- 
ken expression,  calling  out  in  a  tone  half^raving 
and  half-imploring, '  look  there! — look  there!' — 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  wretched  hours  passed  by  him  and  his  wife 
in  the  interv^al  which  elapsed  between  this  pteriod 
and  the  time  of  his  trial.  The  madness  of  his  ut- 
ter despair,  perhaps,  was  less  intolerable  than  the 
sickening  agitation  produced  in  her  mind  by  the 
air-built  hopes  she  dared  to  entertain  in  weary 
succession,  and  which  were  only  born  to  be  soon 
stricken  back  into  nothing.  This  is  indeed  a 
ghostly  and  withering  conflict.  The  poor  wo- 
man, after  enduring  it  for  three  weeks,  could  not 
be  easily  recognized  by  her  old  acquaintances. — 
There  were  no  traces  left  of  the  happy  bustling 
wife.  She  moved  silently  among  her  children. — 
Her  face  was  emaciated  and  hectic;  and  her  eyes 
were  red  with  the  constant  swell  of  tears.    It  was 

a  mighty  change  

The  day  of  trial  at  length  came  oiT.  Wilson 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pass- 
ed on  him.  The  laws  in  their  justice  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged — and  the  laws  in  their  justice 
had  enfor(  ed  the  taxation,  the  hard  pressure  of 
which  had  so  mainly  assisted  to  drive  him  into 
the  crime.    But  the  world  is  inexplicable. 

His  wife  did  not  survive  the  news  many  hours. 
She  died  in  the  night  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  let  the  condemned  man  know  this;  I 
knew  he  would  never  ask  to  see  her  again,  for 
their  meetings  in  prison  had  already  been  tor- 
menting beyond  endurance.  I  visited  him  in  his 
cell,  two  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  ex- 
ecution. He  was  silent  for  many  minutes  after  I 
entered,  and  1  did  not  attempt  lo  rouse  him.  At 
length,  with  a  voice  quivering  under  an  effort  to 
be  composed,  he  said : 

"  Although,  Mr.  Saville,  I  do  not  request,  (I 
was  going  to  say,  I  did  not  wish,  but  God  knows 
how  false  that  would  be)  to  behold  my  \vife  a- 


gain  in  this  bitter,  bitter  world,  because  such  a 
meeting  would  drive  her  mad;  yet  I  think  that  it 
would  do  me  good,  if  I  could  see  ray  shild',-  my 
eldest  girl,  my  little  Betsey,  I  know  not  why  it 
is,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  her  soft  prattle,  igno- 
rant as  she  is  of  my  fate,  would  take  something 
away  from  the  dismal  suffering  I  am  to  undergo 
on  Wednesday.  Therefore  bring  her,  will  you^ 
this  afternoon;  and  frame  some  postponing  ex- 
cuse for  my  poor  wife.  These,  dear  sir^  are  mel- 
ancholy troubles,  but  I  know  you  are  very  good." 

In  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  I  took  the  child, 
who  asked  me  several  times  on  the  road  why  her 
father  did  not  come  home.  As  we  walked  along, 
the  gloomy  passage  to  his  cell,  she  clung  close  to  ■ 
me,  and  did  not  say  a  word.  It  was  very  differ- 
ent, poor  thing,  from  the  open  and  gay  garden  a- 
bout  which  she  used  to  run. 

The  door  of  her  father's  miserable  dungeom 
was  soon  opened,  and  the  child  rushed'  into  his 
arms. 

"  I  do  not  like  you  to  live  in  this  dark  place,  fa- 
ther," she  cried — "  come  home  with  me  and  Mr. 
Saville,  and  see  mother — who  is  in  bed." 

"  I  cannot  come  just  now,  my  child,"  he  an- 
swered: "  you  must  stay  a  little  while  with  me, 
and  throw  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  lean 
your  face  on  mine." 

The  child  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  the  poor 
man  strained  her  to  him,  sobbing  bitterly  and 
convulsively.  After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  with 
yawning  eyes  in  her  lace,  crying — 

"  Come,  my  dear,  sing  your  poor  father  that 
pretty  song  which  you  know  you  used  to  sing  tO' 
him  when  he  was  tired  on  an  evening.  I  am  not 
well  notv— look  at  me,  my  child,  and  sing." 

How  sad  it  was  to  hear  the  child's  voice  war- 
bling in  that  dolorous  place !  I  could  scarcely 
bear  it;  but  it  seemed  to  have  a  contrary  effect 
on  the  father;  his  eyes  were  lighted  up,  and  a 
smile  appeared  on  his  countenance.  The  song  was 
of  love,  and  woodjr  retirement,  and  domestic  re- 
pose, and  the  baffled  frowns  of  fortune.  While 
the  child  was  singil.g,  I  left  the  cell  to  make  some 
arrangements  with  the  gaoler,  who  was  walking, 
close  to  the  door.  I.  had  not  however  been  thus- 
engaged  five  minutes,  before  I  heard  something, 
fall  heavily,  aceompanied  with  a  violent  scream, 
and  rushing  into  the  cell,  I  saw  the  unhappy  con- 
vict lying  on  the  floor,  and  his  little  girl  clinging 
round  his  neck.  The  gaoler  and  I  lifted  him  up, 
and  alaimed  at  the  hue  of  his  face,  called  in  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  prison,  wfto  soon  tokl  i;3 
the  poor  man  was  dead. 

The  account  given  by  the  child  was — that  af- 
ter she  had  done  singing,  her  father  started,  then 
looked  sharply  in  her  face,  and  with  a  strange 
short  laugh,  fell  from  his  chair. 

I  suppose  she  had  sung  him  into  a  temporarjiji 
forgetfulness  of  his  situatioai;  that  she  had  con- 
i«red  up  in  his  mind  witk  her  innocent  voice  a 
blessed  dream  of  past  days  and  enjovments,  and 
that  the  spell  ceasing  when  her  melody  ceased, 
the  truth  of  things  had  beat  upon  his  heart  with 
too  stunning  a  contrast,  and  it  had  burst,. 


It  H  stated  thftt  a  tnilnr  at  Mayence  has  invenlj9d  an  entire 
drees  in  one  piece..T.^t  is  a  cravat,  coat,  vest,  br^cchos,  anci 
gaiters,  and  may  be  {>^t  oi)  jn  one  minute. 
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LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 


From  the  Portland  Courier. 

"NOT  AT  HOME." 

Not  at  home— that's  a  plumper.— What !  ladies, 
is  it  possible  that  you  are  never  at  home,  if  per- 
cliance,  a  friend  surprises  you  with  a  call,  -when 
you  happen  not  to  be  dressed  for  immediate  show 
—or  when,  perhaps,  you  are  usefully  employing 
vouiselves  in  the  kitchen  ?  [Oh  how  vulgar  that 
word  sounds  to  your  refined  senses.]  No,  'tis  im- 
possible—you are  at  home  ;  and  where  you  should 
he,  too —your  good  sense  only  is  absent,— else  you 
would  not  instruct  your  maids  to  tell  a  downright 
lie  ! 

Perhaps  the  ladies  do  think  they  are  not  at  home, 
when  in  the  kitchen  or  indeed  any  where  else,  save 
in  the  ])arlour  or  streets,  fashionably  attired. — But 
tliey  are  sadly  mistaken.  1  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  see  them  assisting  their  maids;  wash^ 
ing  their  finery,  or  engaged  in  some  other  useful 
domestic  concerns,  than  see  them  stuck  up  at  the 
windows,  lolling  on  the  sofa,  or  drumming  on  the 
piano,  from  morning  till  evening  ;  not  that  I  would 
deprive  them  in  the  least  of  a  reasonable  share  of 
these  pleasures  and  amusements. 

I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  Mr.  Editor— I've  espied 
out  a  few 'facts  on  the  subject,  which  forms  the 
caption  to  this  article  ;  and  if  you'll  just  have  pa- 
tience with  me  a  few  moments,  I'll  expose  them. 

The  other  afternoon  it  entered  my  mind,  that  I 
had  not  attended  a  single  lady  at  the  Club  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past ;  at  least  so  long  since,  that  sever- 
al had  begun  to  reproach  me  with  trngallantry,  &c. 
Now  by  the  way  you  must  know  that  1  belong  to 
a  race  of  "  odd  fellows,"  who  think  it  a  sin  to  go 
tluough  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  etiquette— -and 
therefore  never  send  a  servant  to  the  ladies  with  a 
formal  message  ;  but  believe  it  quite  as  Avell  to  be 
their  own  servants— particularly  where  their  pock- 
ets are  not  well  Hned  with  the  needful.  So  pok- 
ing my  head  out  at  the  window,  to  ascertain  if  the 
weatiier  would  hold  pleasant,  I  seized  my  hat  and 

posted  off  down  street,  to  fulfil  a  pre-en- 

gagement  with  Julia.  I  entered  the  portico,  and 
rung — No  one  came.  Again  I  rung,  violently — 
and  then  turned  half  about,  and  saw  a  young  gen- 
tleman on  the  opposite  side  of  thesteeet,m  exact- 
ly the  same  situation  as  myself— that  is,  he  was 
exerting  his  utmost  to  raise  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  first  by  ringing  the  bell ;  then  paying  on 
With  theknocker, — and  so  on  from  one  to  the  other, 
until  at  length  the  door  opened  and  he  entered. — 
As  soon  as  the  door  closed  afler  him,  I  turned  a- 
bout  to  follow  his  example.  So  I  applied  the 
knocker — then  waited  ;  then  pulled  away  again  at 
the  bell-handle  ;  and  so  on,  till  I  heard  a  light 
tread  in  the  entry — and  her  "  Maidship"  stood  be- 
fore me.  I  blushed  intolerably,  as  the  thought 
rushed  ncross  my  mind  that  I  had  waited  there  a 
full  hall' hour.  Dut  recovering  my  countenance, 
1  enquired  for  Julia.  "She's  not  at  home"  was 
the  laconic  answer.  "Zounds,  I'll  bet  the  girl  lies," 
excjaimed  I,  mentally,  as  I  turned  on  my  heel  to 
leave  the  door.  Something  attracted  my  atten- 
tion above — and  there  I  catight  a  glimpse  of  the 
very  identical  Julia,  at  her  toilet !  Thinks  I  to  my 
sel^"  if  this  is  your  politeness,  you  may  stay  at  home 
this  evening,  for  aught  I  shall  say.  So  I  hasten- 
ed down  to  street,  and  called  on  the  plain 

hearted  Sarah,  whom  I  ever  "  find  at  home,"  and 
who  usually  meets  me  at  the  door — just  the  thing 
I  like.  Her,  of  course,  I  attended  to  the  Club. — 
I  recollect  the  maid  told  me  Julia  would  be  at 
home  m  thirty  njinutes  ;  but  you  see,  I  was  "not  at 
home"  then  myself. 

One  instance  more  of  modern  etiquette,  Mr,  Ed- 
itor,  and  I've  (lone  •—4  genfleii^an  knocked  at 


our  door  the  other  day,  and  enquired  lor  Matilda. 
I  informed  him  she  was  "  at  home  ;" — then  invi- 
ting him  in,  I  ran  up  into  the  chamber  to  inform 
her  of  company. — She  was  not  there — then  down 
in  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  her  washing  the 
floor  (!)  I  told  her  Mr.  P.  wished  to  see  her.  She 
bid  me  tell  him  "  not  at  home  !"  I  started  back 
several  paces  in  astonishment. — "Not  at  home  !" 
says  I — '  where  are  you  then  ?'  '  In  the  suds,'  was 
the  reply.  This  was  a  damper — and  put  me  so 
much  off  my  guard  that  I  felt  ashamed  to  appear 
before  Mr.  P.  to  contradict  myself, — So'  I  hasten- 
ed out  into  the  garden — leaving  her  maid  (who  is 
a  perfect  adept,)  to  tell  the  gentleman  a  fashionaT 
ble,  and  of  course  innocent  lie  ! 

PAUL  PRY, 


Progress  of  Scandal. — The  following  extract 
from  an  article  in  the  Syracuse  Register,  ahhough 
evidently  a  "fancy's  sketoli,"  contains  much  truth, 
in  its  delineation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  similar 
stories.  Indeed,  many  individuals  have  been  ruined 
by  the  perversion,  exaggeration,  and  nianufacturo  of 
slanderers'  tales. 

When  mischief  is  conceived,  it  rarely  happens 
that  any  long  time  will  elapse  before  it  fii)ds  vent. 
Miss  AUston's  health  was  delicate, rendering  ajour- 
ney  necessi^ry,  and  she  and  her  sister,  holh  orphans, 
left  the  village  for  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  intend- 
ing to  take  the  Springs  in  their  way.  Now  was  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  the  malcontents,  nor  was  it 
neglected.  Scarcely  had  the  carriage  disappeared 
over  the  hills,  when  Miss  A.  called  on  Miss  B.  to 
communicate  the  ne\ys  of  Miss  Allston's  departure 
from  the  place. 

Indeed!  [s  it  possible  she  is  gone?  I  jthought 
her  health  would  not  admit  of  travelling.  She  cer- 
tainly looked  very  uijiwell. 

Yes;  but  people's  looks  sometimes  deceive.  It 
but  two  or  three  evenings  since  she  walked  half  a 
mile  to  bestow,  as  she  said,  some  trifling  relief  on 
widow  Eggleston,  who  is  sick  ;  but  some  folks,  you 
know,  will  do  any  thing  to  have  it  told  of. 

They  will  so  ;  but  what,  Miss  A.  do  you  imagine 
is  the  cause  of  her  illness  ? 

I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  said  she  has  been  seen  out 
late  at  night  with  some  of  her  admirers. 

Shocking  !  but  are  you  certain  it  was  not  her  bro- 
ther accompanying  her  on  some  visit  ? 

I  am  very  certain  ;  and  her  dress,  have  you  no- 
ticed that.'  People  praise  Lucretia's  figure  ;  they 
know  not  how  much  she  is  indented  to  the  milliner. 

True;  and  now  1  think  of  it,  1  have  noticed  that 
her  beauty  has  bijsn  fading  for  some  months  ;  don't 
you  think  so  ? 

Most  certainly  ;  and  the  cause,  I  dare  not  think 
of  it,  poor  girl  ;  after  all  my  hopes  of  her,  I  am  a- 
fraid  what  they  say  will  prove  true,  and  Miss  Alls- 
ton  will  prove  no  better  thari  other  folks. 

Poor  girl !  eclioed  JVliss  B.  rnost  significantly;  but 
what  that  most  inipersonable  agent  and  everlasting 
tattler,  "  They  pay,"  would  have  disclosed,  is  un- 
known, as  greatly  to  the  relief  of  Miss  B.  who  had 
already  placed  her  shawl  and  bonnet  on  the  'lable, 
Miss  A.  was  at  that  instant  called  away  ;  and  th6 
moment  she  was  out,  Miss  B.  hastened  down  the 
street  to  Miss  C.  to  let  her  know  that  Miss  Allstrtn 
had  left  Swiftwater. 

Miss  C.  vfiLS  surpris.^d  at  the  unceremonious  en- 
trance of  her  friend,  and  more  so  vvhen  by  the  first 
glance  at  her  countenance,  like  a  tragic  volume  full 
of  mystery  and  vVonder,  she  saw  that  sbraetliing  im- 
portant was  to  be  re^e^led. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  such  haste  enquired 
Miss  C.  in  answer  to  Miss  B's  narrative — I  supposed 
she  intended  to  remain  in  th^  village  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Miss  B.  shook  her  head,  and  rolled  up  her  eyes  : 
as  much  as  to  say,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom. 
Can  it  be  that  young  Wilton  has  left  her  ?  1 


thought  she  would  be  unable  to  keep  him  dangling 
around  her  much  longer. 

Miss  B.  laid  her  bony  finger  by  the  side  of  her  long 
nose;  gave  a  most  affected  and  delicate  snivel,  and 
murniured,  Poor  girl,  I  pity  her  : 

Miss  C.  started  ;  she  smelt  a  rat ;  Can  it  be  that 
Miss  Allston — 1  will  not  believe  it. 

1  am  as  unwilling  to  believe  ii  as  you  are,  but 
theysay  itis  too  true  ;  and  Lucretia  has  been  imr 
prudent,  and  it  is  no  more  than  what  1  have  lonw 
feared.  " 

How  did  you  learn  the  sad  news.' 

That  I  may  not  disclose,'  and  1  tell  it  to  you  in 
strict  confidence  ;  if  it  should  get  out,  it  would  ruin 
her  ;  they  say,  however,  it  caiipot  be  kept  hid  much 
longer. 

Miss  B.  had  hardly  left  the  door,  ^hen  Miss  C. 
throwing  on  her  bonnet,  with  her  hair  fn  dishabille, 
and  her  feet  in  slippers,  hastened  to  Miss  D. 

Oh,  my  dear  Miss  D.  you  can't  imagine  how  sorry 
J  am — ruined  and  undone  ! — poor  girl !  who  could 
have  believed  it  > 

Who  ?  what whep  exclaimed  Miss  D.  breath- 
lessly. 

Rliss  Allston  has  left  town  this  morning,  and  they 
say— but  I  won't  believe  it — 

It's  true,  I'll  warrant ;  that  copies  of  her  moonT 
light  rambles  to  see  the  sick  ;  it  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  girladmiied  by  so  many  ;  well,  she's  to  be 
pitied. 

Dont,  my  dear  Miss  D.  for  heaven's  sake,  mention 
a  lisp  of  it  to  any  one,  for  it  would  undo  her.  1  had 
it  in  confidence,  but  1  kne.w  there  could  he  no  harm 
in  rtientipning  it  to  you,  who  would  pity  her  so  sin- 
cerely. 

Poor  Lucretia!  1  do  pity  her;  but  I  have  long  had 
evidence  that  she  was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 
What  will  young  Wilton  say  to  this  conduct  of  her 
whom  he  calls  his  angel 

In  short,  before  night  the  story  was  current  io  the 
village  ;  it  was  voucljed  and  sworn  to,  that  Miss  Alh 
ston  was  the  victim  of  sQduction,  and  that  Wilton 
had  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  leaving  the  place 
to  conceal,  if  possible,  the  consequenses  of  theirgpilt, 


BRIEF  AS  WoniAN'f  LovE. — Skakspiave. 

This  is  one  of  the  axioms  which  have  grown  ipto 
general  use,  without  being  strictly  correct  in  tneir 
application.  It  conveys  in  fact  a  libel  on  the  sex, 
wholly  unworthy  of  their  character.  A  few  striking 
exceptions  to  the  fervency  and  constapt  devctedness; 
ol  "woman's  love"  may  be  found  on  record,  and  are 
doubtless  within  every  man's  experience  ;  but  test 
the  fjrraness,  and  the  endurance  <^f  affection  in  wo- 
man, arid  they  will'be  found  to  exceed  the  same  pas- 
sion in  9Ur  sex  to  a  very  great  extent.  Speak,  ye 
mothers,  whose  fond  and  attentive  care  has  watched 
over  the  infancy  of  your  offspring,  whose  untiring 
zeal  has  tended  the  helplessness  of  childhood,  ourb^i 
ed  the  follies  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  checked 
the  inexuberant  recklessness  of  ripening  manhood  ; 
who  have  seen  with  anguish  your  fondest  hopes  and 
wishes  blasted  in  the  bud,  yet  still  have  clung  to  the 
cherished  object  you  have  doted  on,  through  pro- 
gressive steps  of  folly,  perhaps  of  gijill;  and  when 
tainted  and  dishonored  by  his  vices,'  cast  off  by  a 
frowning' world,  and  bereft  of  every  other  support, 
has  he  not  found  a  mother's  heart  unchanged  still.'' 
A  sister's  lovo  is  also  lasting  ; 

t'  No  time  nor  cipcumstance,'? 
can  chill  this  affection.    Daughters,  too,  have  been 
found,  who  would  brave  every  peril,  endure  every 
scorn,  rather  than  forsake  Iheif  parents. 

But,  shall  this  reflection  on  "woman's  love"  for  a 
moment  be  indulged,  while  the  sacred  affection  of  a 
wife  is  the  hallowed  blessing  which  thousands  can 
attest  as  being  the  most  "sovereign  gift  of  man  — 
Who  has  not  felt  in  the  darkest  nourof  sorrow,  the 
beaming  rays  of  hope  proceeding  from  the  un- 
changed and  deep  rooted  affections  of  the  partner  of 
his  woes,  the  soother  of  his  cares  Let  us  not,  then, 
adopt  this  fallacious  axiom,  bnt  Vather  say  "firm  m 
wom^n'p  love.',' 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY. 
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AvAnicE  OcTWiTTED. — The  case  of  John 
Evre,  Esq.  who,  thoug:h  worth  more  than  30,000 
pounds  sterling,  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
aad  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  eleven 
quires  of  common  paper,  was  rendered  more  mem- 
orable by  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  Junius 
-to  impeach  the  integrity  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
wss  supposed  to  have  erred  in  admitting  him  to 
bail.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Eyre,  which  in  a 
striking  manner  shows  the  ^aturaI  depravity  of 
the  human  heart;  and  may  help  to  account  for 
the  meanness  of  the  crime  of  whict  he  stood  con-  : 
victed.  An  uncle  of  his,  a  gentleman  of  consid- 
erable property,  made  his  will  in  favor  of  a  clergy- 
man who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  committed 
it,  unknown  to  Xhe  rest  of  the  family,  to  the  cus^ 
toiily  of  the  divine.  However,  not  long  before  his 
death,  having  altered  his  mind  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  his  wealth,  he  made  another  will,  in 
which  he  left  the  clergyman  only  £500,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  large  property  to  go  his  nephew 
and  his  heir*at-law,  Mr.  Eyre.  Soon  after  the 
old  gentleman's  death,  Mr.  Eyre,  rummaging 
over  his  drawers,  found  this  last  will,  and  per- 
ceiving the  legacy  of  £500  in  it  for  the  clergy- 
man, without  ^ny  hesitation  or  scruple  gt'  .con- 
science, put  it  mto  the  fire,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  effects,  in  consequence  of  his  uncle 
being  supposed  to  die  intestate.  The  clergyman 
«ohiing  to  town  soon  after,  and  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  old  friend's  debth,  asked  if  he 
had  made  a  will  before  he  died.  On  being  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Eyre  in  the  negative,  the  clergy- 
man very  coolly  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  the  former  will,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  in  which  Mr.  Eyre  had  be- 
queathed him  the  whole  of  his. fortupie,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  pounds,  excepting  a  legacy  of 
£200  to  his  nephew. 


The  Cucutnbei:. — lo  regard  to  this  vegetable, 
whicli  at  the  present  season,  forms  with  our  cit- 
izens, so  prominent  a  dish  at  almost  every  meal,  Mr. 
Abernetty,  tie  celebrated  surgeon,  observes;  "  peel 
it,  slice  it  dovvR  into  pieces,  put  vinegar  and  pep- 
per to  it,  and  then — tluow  it  away."  And  this,  pro- 
bably, is  the  very  best  advice  that  caij  be  given  in 
reference  to  the  manner  of  usiog  it.  '  Almost  entire- 
ly devoid  of  any  alimentary  principle,  the  only  possi- 
ble motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  eating  th^  cu- 
cumber, is  merely  the  gratification  of  the  palate — to 
the  nourishment  of  the  body  it  is  totally  unadapted. 

The  priticipal  miscliief  produced  by  the  use  of 
this  fruit,  and  which  has  caused  it  to  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  most  unwholesome  articles  served  at  our 
tables,  arises,  independent  of  an  acrid  principle  it  is 
supposed  to  contain,  from  its  indigestibility  ;  its  in- 
solubility in  the  stomach.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
is  retaiaed  in  the  latter  organ  for  a  long  time,  pro- 
ducing more  or  less  uneasiness  in  every  instance  ; 
in  the  dyspeptic,  the  goatyi  'and  those  of  a  nervous 
and  feeble  constitution,  giving  rise  to  violent  pains', 
cramps,  and  other  severe  affections.  By  an  individ- 
ual^n  full  health,  and  enga'ged  constantly  in  active 
out-door  exercises,  bat  little  inconvenience  would 
probably  be  experienced  from  the  use  of  th^  cucurii- 
iier  in  any  form.  By  all,  however,  under  different 
^circumstances,  it  is  an  article  of  diet  which  it  would 
be  well  entirely  to  relinquish,  whether  in  its  simple 
state,  or  in  the'various  modes  of  preparation  by  which 
its  injurious  effects  have  been  attempted  to  be  coun- 
teracted^ — Journal  of  Health . 


The  Female  Eye. — A  modern  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing enumerauoii  of  the  expression  of  a  female 
eye  ',  the  glare,  the  stare,  the  leer,  the  sheer,  the  in- 
vitation, the  defiance,  the  denial,  the  cbnsent,  the 
glaQce  of  love,  (he  flash  of  rage,  the  sparkling  of 
hope,  ;,I}e  tangttis^ment  of  softness,  the  squint  of  sus- 
picion, the  ire  of  jealousy,  and  the  lustre  of  pleasure. 


SALEM  WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  1,  1830. 

FOR  THE  MISCELLANV. 

The  increase  of  attention  paid  to  female  educa- 
tion, is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  every  one  aware  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  women  over  the  moral 
character  of  society.  The  absurdity  of  the  opin- 
ions respecting  their  mental  inferiority,  which  e- 
ven  at  the  present  day  are  entertained  in  some 
heathenish  countries,  has  been  clear.ly  shown. 
The  deep  degradation  of  these  countries  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  is  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributable to  the  light  esteem  in  which  the  v/eak- 
er  sex  is  held.  Barbarous  nations  have  almost 
invariably  considered  the  want  of  great  physical 
power,  as  an  evidence  of  total  worthlessness;  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  those  erroneous  ideas  in  re- 
lation to  female  character,  wliich  ceased  to  preyail 
as  soon  as  they  became  civilized. 

The  influence  of  women  in  communities  where 
they  occupy  inferior  and  dlsrepu,table  stations,  is 
unquestionably  deleterious.  But  elevate  them  to 
the  rank  which  their  abilities  and  native  dignity 
entitle  them  to  hold;  make  them  conscious  of 
.their  own  importance,  and  their  influence  will  no 
longer  be  pernicious.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  high 
tone  of  moral  sentiment,  pervading  every  class  of 
society,  and  in  the  correct  deportment  of  the 
youth  intrusted  to  their  care.  On  them  devolves 
the  arduous  duty  of  disciplining  the  minds  of  their 
offspring  at  a  period  9f  life  extiemely  critical; — a 
period  when  viituo.us  principles  take  deepest  root, 
and  the  imbibing  of  immoral  sentiments  is  follow- 
ed by  most  unhappy  consequences.  Ip  will  then 
be  acknowledged  that  attainments  of  a  high  order 
are  requisite  to  qualify  them  for  the  task.  A 
taste  for  literary  pursuits  is  often  formed  at  an 
early  age,  if  properly  encouraged  by  those  whose 
opinions  we  regard  with  reverence.  Hence  it  is 
matter  of  great  moment,  that  fepiales  should  be 
distinguished  for  intelligence,  as  well  as  for  moral 
excellence.  A  love  of  reading,  and  of  habitual 
persevering  study  in  a  child,  is  a  sure  and  pleas- 
ing prognostic  of  future  worth;  not  only  because 
it  discloses  the  bent  of  his  mind,  but  as  it  secures 
him  from  idleness,  and  the  thousand  vices  which 
follow  in  its  train. 

The  benefits  which  females  are  capable  of  be-  ; 
stowing  upon  society,  are  great  beyond  concep- 
tion. The  permanence  of  a  good  government  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  those  who  live  under  it; 
and  its  downfall  becomes  inevitable,  when  their 
character  becomes  niore  corrupt  and  worthless. 
In  republics,  especially,  virtue  in  the  people  is  the 
one  thijig  needful.  With  how  much  care  then, 
should  the  morals  of  those  who  are  soon  to  suc- 
ceed their  fathers,  be  guarded.  Mothers,  like 
Cornelia  of  old,  should  employ  their  time  in  im- 
proving t\ie  minds  and  hearts  of  their  offspring, 
and  may  they  gain  a  better  reward  than  she  did. 


Invitation  to  a  Pic-JVic. — A  lieutenant  of  militia 
in  England,  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime 
of  forgery.  This  unhappy  man  had  the  insolence  to 
send  notes  to  several  of  his  fellow-officers  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  Lieutenant  Campbell  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  ,  and  begs  him  to  take  a  cup  of 

chocolate  with  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  do 
him  the  honor  to  accompany  him  on  foot  to  Tyburn, 
to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  execution." 

Cheap  Wedlock.— The  following  singular  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  a  late  Ohio  paper  : — 

"  T&ke  jVo<jt;e.— Elijah  Slider,  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  vvishes  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  has  haa 
authority  to  solemnize  marriage,  from  March  last, 
and  desires  a  part  of  their  patronage.  If  they  will 
grant  him  their  custom,  he  proposes  to  marry  for  one 
dollar,  if  not  taken  more  than  five  miles  from  home  ; 
or  seventy-five  cents  at  his  own  house.  He  will  be 
found  one  mile  from  Dayton,  on  the  Cincinnati  road, 
Jefferson  street.  Also — The  said  Slider  will  pay  the 
highest  market  price  for  linen  and  cotton  Rags,  de- 
livered at  his  store,  either  in  ^oods  or  cash. 


MARRIED, 

At  Marblehead,  by  Rev  Mr  Bartlett,  Mr  John 
Knowland  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown.  By  Re-v. 
Mr  Dana,  Mr  William  Girdler  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dismore. 

In  Boston,  last  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bailey,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  D.  Boberts, 
of  Boston.  By  Rev  Dr  Wisner,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Brown,  formerly  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Margaret  Stack- 
pole,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Welsh,  Esq. 

At  Manchester,  by  Doctor  Wni.  Cooley,  Mr. 
John  Spark,  to  Miss  Clara  Green,  all  of  that  town. 

The  Doc^tor  found  the  night  too  dark 
For  Hymen's  torch  to  light  the  scene; 

He  trimm'd  the  wick,  but  saved  a  Spark 
To  light  the  path  of  Clara  Green. 

At  Boston,  Mr  Noah  Linsett,  of  Cornish,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Bennett,  of  Salem. 

At  the  Valley  Towns,  Tenn.  by  the  Rev  E.  Jones, 
12th  of  April,  A-ga-lu-ga  to  Ga-to-nus-gee — Dus-do- 
dsa-la  to  Ga-lu-sda-ye,  Dso-sdo-svh  to  Du-na-ge — 
Guh-na-ne-da  to  Yo-gwe-se — On-dsa-lu-dc  to  Bse- 
ge-cli. 


DIED, - 

In  this  town,  Benjamin  Frederick,  son  of  Capt 
Benj  F.  Browne,  aged  3  1-2  jears. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  week,  Mr  John  W.  Bar- 
ton, aged  31. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Very,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Samuel 
Very,  aged  C3. 

Elizabeth  T.  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  War- 
ner, aged  13. 

In  Beverly,  Daniel  Adams,  son  of  Benjamin  Bry- 
ant, jr  aged  7  months. 

In  Danvers,  on  the  24th  inst  Miss  Cynthia  Per- 
kins, aged  25,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Moses  Perkins. 

At  Marblehead,  Mrs  Mary  Salkins,aged  75.  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Boden,  aged  07. 

At  Reading,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Samuel  Burrill, 
of  Salem,  aged  31. 

In  Essex,  Mrs  Saiah  P.  Roberts,  aged  32. 

At  Boston,  Mr  John  Ayres,  aged  51.  He  died 
in  a  carriage  while  on  his  way  home  from  church 
in  the  forenoon,  where  he  had  been  taken  sick. 

On  Sunday  morning  22d,  the  wife  of  Mr  Dins- 
more,  constable,  aged  61.  She  was  found  dead  in 
the  morning',  lying  on  the  sidewalk,  where  it  is 
supposed  she  had  fallenjfrom  the  window  ;  her  neck 
was  bsoken  and  scull  fractured. 
At  Boston,  Capt.  Stephen  Holland  aged  38,  former- 
ly of  Newbury  port. 

In  Newburyport,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  21st.  Capt 
Humphrey  Woodberry,  aged  77.  Miss  Sarah  Cook, 
aged  51.    Mr.  Wm.  Cheever,  aged  i;2. 

In  Savannah,  Charles  Duparr,  of  Salem,  aged 
19.  He  arrived  there  in  ship  Providence,  from  Provi- 
dence. His  chestcontaining  a  few  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, is  in  the  Custom  House  there. 
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FROM   THE  BACKWOODSMAN. 

EVE'S  BANISHMENT. 

She  knelt — the  ever  glorious  sky 

Spread  its  blue  wings  above — 

And  angel  harps  were  breathing  songs 

Of  never-dying  love  ; 
The  stainless  moon  was  glancing  bright 
Upon  the  glittering  robes  of  Night. 

She  knelt — tlie  myriad  stars  look'd  down, 

In  their  untiring  gaze, 

Upon  the  bright  and  sinless  bower. 

Her  home  in  happier  days: 
The  sapphire  walls  of  heaven  unfarl'd 
Their  banners  to  the  Eden-world. 

She  knelt— the  earth  lay  calm  beneath 

The  Holy  Spirit's  smile — 

And  strains  of  seraph  melody 

Stole  on  her  ears  the  while — 
And  whispering  winds,  and  zephyrs  bland, 
Her  pale  and  feverish  temples  fann  d. 

She  knelt — in  its  untroubled  pride 

The  waveless  stream  rolled  by. 

And  glittered  in  the  beamy  light 

Of  the  unclouded  sky — 
And  onward  passed,  in  murmuring  sweep, 
Unto  the  vast  and  watery  deep. 

She  wept — a  curse  was  on  her  heart, 

A  curse  that  could  not  die, 

For  the  deep  sin  whicii  rested  there, 

Was  registered  on  high  : 
She  wept — her  sear'd  heart  could  not  bear 
The  starless  night  of  her  despair. 

She  wept — to  leave  the  sunny  flowers 

That  gemm'd  the  silver  scene. 

And  danced,  like  fairy  revellers. 

Upon  the  glittering  green — 
Which  almost  offered  rivalry 
Unto  the  bright  and  gioiious  sky. 

She  wept — that  all  the  shining  host 

That  gazed  upon  her  then. 

Should  never  light  her  steps  unto 

That  sinless  bower  again  : 
But  hence  her  heritage  should  be, 
To  toss  on  Life's  wild,  billowy  sea  '. 


THE  LYRE'S  LAMENT. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

A  deep-toned  lyre  hung  murmuring 
To  the  wild  wind  of  the  sea  ; 

'  O  melancholy  wind,'  it  sigh'd, 
'  What  would  thy  breath  with  me  ? 

Thou  canst  not  wake  the  spirit 
That  in  me  slumbering  lies, 

Thou  strik'st  not  forth  the  electric  fire 
Of  buried  melodies. 

Wind  of  the  dark  sea  waters  I 
Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings 

Into  wild  gusts  of  mournfuiness, 
With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 

But  the  spell,  the  gift,  the  lightning, 
Within  my  frame  conceal'd, 

Must  1  moulder  on  the  rock  away, 
With  their  triumphs  unrevoal'.d  ? 


1  have  power,  high  power,  for  freedom 

To  wake  the  burning  soul  ! 
I  have  sounds  that  through  the  ancient  hills 

Like  a  torrent's  voice  might  roll. 

I  have  pealing  notes  of  victory 
That  might  welcome  kings  from  war'; 

I  havo  rich  deep  tones  to  send  the  wail 
For  a  hero's  death  afar. 

I  have  chords  to  lift  the  paean 

From  the  temple  to  the  sky, 
Full  as  the  forest  unisons 

When  sweeping  winds  are  high. 

And  love — for  love's  lone  sorrow 

1  have  accents  that  might  swell 
Through  the  summer  air  with  the  rose's  breath, 

Or  the  violet's  faint  farewell : 

Soft,  spiritual,  mournful- 
Sighs  in  each  note  enshrined  ; 

But  who  shall  call  that  sweetness  forth  ^ 
Thou  canst  not,  ocean  wind! 

1  pass  without  my  glory — 

Forgotten  1  decay  ! 
Where  is  the  touch  to  give  cae  life 

Wild,  fitful  wind,  away  !' 

So  sigh'd  the  broken  music 

That  in  gladness  h.id  no  part; 
How  like  ait  thou,  neglected  lyre, 

To  many  a  human  heart !" 


TO  A  DAUGHTER, 

ON   BEING   SEPARATED  FROM  HER  ON  HER  HARRIACE. 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream, 
Which  animates  this  mortal  clay, 

For  thee  1  court  the  waking  dream, 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day  ; 

And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 

With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Yet  will  it  be,  as  when  the  past 
Twined  every  joy,  and  caie,  and  thought^ 

And  o'er  our  minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought  ? 

Ah,  no  !  the  groundless  hope  were  vai0^ 

For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again. 

IVlay  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart, 
Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done  ; 

For  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 
If  so  belov'd  thou'rt  fairly  won. 

Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 

And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  agaia. 


I'D  BE  A  POETESS. 

Imitated  from  Bayley's  "I'd  be  a  Butterfly." 
I'd  be  a  poetess  gifted  with  song, 

Ranging  the  valley,  the  hill,  and  the  grove  r 
And,  as  I  wandered  tlie  woodlands  among. 

Waking  the  echoes  to  music  and  love. 
Beauty  and  honors  to  some  may  belong, 

Some  the  bright  sunshine  of  glory  may  prove  ; 
I'd  be  a  poetess  gifted  with  song. 

Waking  the  echoes  to  music  and  love. 

I'd  have  a  dear  little  isle  of  my  own. 

Free  from  the  blights  and  the  tempests  of  life  ; 
Love  in  the  midst  should  establish  his  tbrcne, 

'Splendent  with  hope, and  with  happtoese- rife. 
1  would  leave  beauty  and  honors  alone. 

Beauty  and  honors  but  lead  us  to  strife  ; 
I'd  be  a  poetess  placed  on  a  throne, 

'Splendent  with  hope,  and  with  happiness  rife. 

Far  from  the  world,  from  its  joys  and  its  fears, 

Thus  would  I  live  in  my  own  little  isle  ; 
And  if  the  sumuier-ros©  woke  amid  tears, 

Zephyr  should  kiss  them  away,  with  a  smile. 
Wealth  her  proud  palaces  vainly  uprears. 

Splendor  and  wealth  seldom  come  without  guife ; 
I'd  bo  a  poetess  deeming  such  tears 

Life's  richest  dowry,  so  Love  w^pt  the  while. 


The  two  Fakmrks.  Tvsro  farmers  who  were 
neighbors,  had  theif  ctops  of  early  peas  killed  by 
the  frost.  One  of  tfleot  came  to  condble  witii 
the  other  on  their  nnsfortune.  "  Ah !"  cried  he, 
"  how  unfortunate  we  have  been,  neighbor!  i 
have  done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since.  Buf, 
bless  me!  you  seem  to  have  a  fine  healthy  crop 
conriing  up  just  now;  what  are  these.?"  "  These, 
(said  the  other)  why  these  are  what  1  sowed  im- 
mediately after  my  loss."  "  What,  coming  up 
already.?"  cried  the  fretter.  "Yes,  while  you 
was  fretting  I  was  working."  "What,  and 
do'nt  you  fret  when  you  have  a  loss?"  "Yes,^ 
but  I  always  put  it  off  till  I  have  repaired  the- 
mischief"  "  Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to 
fret  at  all."  "  True,'"  replied  tlie  industrious  far- 
mer; •'  and  that's  the  very  reason;  in  truth,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  have  m>  longer  reason  to  think  of 
misfortune;  and  it  is  ^onishing  how  many  might 
be  repaired  by  a  little  alacrity  and  energy." 


The  son  of  an  old  farmer,  by  some  chance-  or 
other,  had  travelled  through  several  remote  coun- 
tries, and  as  it  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,, 
returned  home  much  richer  in  lies  than  in  knowl- 
edge. A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  (a  shrewd,  sensible  old  fellow))  to 
market  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  It 
happenerl  that  a  mastaff  dog  .passed  that  way, 
which  as  soon  as  the  young  man  beheld,  "  Bless 
me,  father,"  cried  he,  "  this  dog  puts  me  in  mind 
of  one  I  saw  in  my  travels,  at  least  as  large  as 
the  largest  of  our  cart-horses."  "  What  you  teli 
me,"  replied  the  father  gravely,  "astonishes  me; 
but  don't  imagine  that  in  this  country  we  are 
wholly  without  prodigies;  presently  we  shall  eome 
to  a  bridge,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pass, 
and  which  is  much  mose  extraordinary  than  the- 
dog  of  which  you  hare  been  talking.  They  say 
it  is  the  work  of  some  witch.  All  I  know  of  it  is, 
that  there  lies  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  it,  against 
which  one  is  sure  to  stumble  as  he  passes  on,  and 
break  at  least  a  leg^  if  it  so  happen  that  one  has 
told  a  lie  in  the  course  of  the  day."  The  youth 
was  a  little  startled  at  this  strange  account.  "At 
what  a  rate  you  are  walking,  father !  but  to  re- 
turn to  this  dog — how  large  did  I  say?  As  your 
largest  horse?  Nay,,  fi>r  that  matter,  I  believe  it 
it  might  be  saying  a  little  too  much;  for  I  recol- 
lect it  was  but  6  months  old;  but  I  would  be  up- 
on oath  that  it  was  big  as  a  heifer."  Here  the 
story  rested,  until  they  were  a  mile  or  two  ad- 
vanced on  their  way.  The  young  man  was  very 
far  from  being  comfortable.  The  fatal  bridge  ap- 
pears at  a  distance.  "  Hear  me,  dear  father;.,  in- 
deed the  dog  we  have  been  speaking  of  was  very 
large,  but  perhaps  not  quite  as  large  as  a  heifer; 
I  am  sure,  however,  it  was  larger  than  a  calf !" 
At  length  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
The  soa  stopped  short.  "  Ah  father !"  says  he^ 
"  you  camot  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  believe  I 
have  seen  a  dog  of'such  a  size,  for  since  I  needs 
must  speak  the  truth,  the  dog  I  met  in  my  trav- 
els, was  about  as-  big  as  the  dog  we  saw !" 
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From  tho  New-York  Mirror. 
A  DKEA.U  ITV  A  LADY'S  CHAMBER. 

I  have  seldom  dared  to  venture  within  the  sa- 
cred pieeiiMsts  of  a  lady's  chamber.  There  is 
something:  awful  even  in  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
various  rites  and' mysteries  m  which  'awfiil  beau- 
ty puts  oniall  her  charms,'  Nevertheless!  did, 
once  upon  a  time,  being  instigated  by  a  vehement 
desire  of  becoming  seizedlandi  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain chattel,  overcome  my  scruples<  so  far  as  to 
pass  the  Rubicon  of  the  door,  which:  led  to  the 

cliamber  of  the  fair  Olivia  ,.  a  belle  of  this 

good  city,  and  who  is  even  now,,.  at  this  present 
writing,  one  of  its  toorW  of  fashion,.and  who  num- 
bers some  score  of  devout  admirers^  more  or  less,, 
in  her  tiain.  A  secret  fear  crept: over  me  as  I  en- 
tered the  portal,  and  stepped  on  tip-toe  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,,  although  the  nicest  auricular 
organs,  at  any  respectable  distance,  could  .scarcely 
have  detected  a  heavy  tread  upon  the  fine  Turkey 
carpet.  1  paused,,  when  I  reached  the  middle  of 
the  room,  to  recover  composure  and  resolution. 
Every  thing  was- still  as  death,,  and  I  could  al- 
most hear  the  beating  of  mj'^  heart  echoed  from 
the  walls.  On  one  sWe  was  the  bed^whichinight- 
!y  supported  the  weight  of  the  fair  Olivia;  conti- 
guous thereunto,  Avas  the  apparatus  of  lavation, 
and  before  me  stood  the  mysterious  toilet^  loaded 
with  various  ingredients,  to  which  the  four  quar- 
terc  of  the  globe  had  contrib  u  ted.  Knowing  that 
I  had  half  an  hour,.without  danger  of  interrup- 
tion, I  sat.  down  in  an  elbow  rocking-chair,  in  or- 
der to  muster  sufficient  resolution  to  j^rofane  the 
paFaphemalia  of  the  toilette,  by  searching  among 
it  for  what!  wanted;.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
day,  and  the  sun  fining  through  the  damask 
window  curtains,  gave  a  rich  and  mellow  volup- 
tuousness to  the  chamber.,.  There,,, too,,  the  min- 
gled" sweets,  from  the  various- colored  and  fantas- 
tically shaped  phials,  came  upon  my  olfactory  or- 
gans *'  like  the  winds  of  Araby,"  but  without 
any  of  the  stalenesa,  of  suchi  a  simile..  All  these 
things  combined,  soon  soothed  my  mind  into  a 
sweet  and  indescribable  calmness,  and.  I  soon  be- 
gan to  indulge  my  usual  propensity  for  waking 
dreams.  In  a  few  moments  rfie  objects  around 
me  began  to  grow  dim  and  indistinct,  and  to  float 
and  mingle  together  iii  strange  disorder;  and,  fi- 
nally, a  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  my  eyes. 
Soon,  however,  it  melted  away,.and  left  my  vision 
perfectly  clear^but  every  thing  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  magical  change..  The  carpet,  was 
altered  into  a  beautiful  i variegated  lawn-;— the  toi- 
let into  a  delightful  arbour,  clothed  with  . vines  and 
foliage — the  phials  seemed  transformed  into  little 
sylphs,  or  fairies,  who  sported'  merrily  among,  the 
leaves  and  flowers;  the  lavatory  appurtenances 
sunk  into  the  earth,and  became  a  clear  crystal 
fountain;  and  the  W  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  flower  bank,  where  every  thing  beautiful  in  the 
botanical  creation  grew  in  great,  luxuriance,,  in 
tlie  midst  of  which  the  fair  Olivia  reclined,. appar- 
ently in  a  sweet  slumber. 

As  I  was  gazing  upon  her,  she  awoke,,  but  did 
not  appear  to  observe  me.  The  sylphs  instantly 
gathered  around  her,  and  each  proffered  its  aid 
to  restore  the  bloom  and,  loveliness  which  sleep 
had  partially  chased  away.    One  brought  water. 


from  the  fountain,  and'sprinkled  it  upon  her  eyes, 
which  straightway  asaiimed  »  most  fatal  brillian- 
cy; another  gathered  lilies  and  roses,  and  shook 
them  over  her  pale  cheek  and  brow,  which  quick- 
ly restored  the  latter  to  a  brilliant  whiteness,  and 
the  former  to  the  bveliest  carnation  glow;  anoth- 
er nestled  in  her  hair,  and  with  small  white  fairy 
fingers,  drew  up  the  long  disheveJled  tresses,  and 
twisted  them  into  luxuriant  curlsi    Presently  the 
lady  rose  transcendantly  lovely,  beyond  the  dream 
of  a  poet,  and' surveyed  herself  in  the  fountain  j 
while  a  blush  and  a  triumphant' smile  overspread 
her  countenance.    At  this  nroment  a  little  wing- 
ed boy,  whom  Irecognized  as  the  go«l  of  love, 
came  flying  joyfully  around  her,  and  drawing  an 
arrow  frora  his  quiver,  he  beckoned'Her  to  follow. 
She  obeyed,  and  was  soon  out  of  sigiit.    As  I 
lost  the  last  glimpse  of  her  form,  I  breathed  a  deej) 
sigh,  when  one  of  the  little  bemgs  came  up,.and 
after  regarding  me  for  some  time,  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugii,  and  going  to  the  fountain,  dipped 
up  some  water  iaa  pearl-coloured  shell,  which  he 
brought  and  held  up  towardfe  me.     I  looked  into 
it,  but  instead  of  the  reflection  of  myself,  I  beheld 
the  fair  OJiviii,    She  was  seated  upon  a  rustic 
bench  upon  the  bank  o£  a  streamlet,  and  under  a 
large  tree.    A  small,  pale,. intellectual  young  man 
was  seated;  by  her  side.    It  was  evening,  but  the 
moon  shone  bright;  upon  the  scene,  and  I  could 
easily  observe  what  passed..  The  youth  took  her 
hand,  and  as  lie  looked  into  her  eyes,  her  face  was 
overspread  wirfi-  a  crimson  blush.    Priesently  he 
knelt  down,  and  from  the- rapid  motion  of  his  lips, 
and  the  ardenP  glance  of  his  eye,  seemed  to  be 
talking  to  her  of  love    The  color  of  the  beauti- 
ful Olivia  changed  rapidly  from  red  to  pale,  like 
the  tints  of  ia  morning  sky,,  as-  he  proceeded;  at 
length,  he  clasped  her  hand,,  which  he  held  in 
both  of  his-,  and'  drew  it  unresistingly  to  his  lips. 
The  lady  bent  down  her  head,  the  youth  looked 
up  into  he/  eyesj.  their  lips-met,  and  a  kiss, 

""A  loD^' drawn  kiss,  a  kit*  of'youth  and  love," 

was  exchanged  between  them.  At  that  moment 
the  sylph  threw  down  the  shell,  and  running  to 
the  bank,  plucked  a  flower,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fountain;  he  then  took  up  the  shell,  and  again 
dipped  it  into  the  water,,and  brought  it  to  me.  I 
looked  in,  and  again  saw  the  fair  Olivia,  but  the 
scene  was>changed  to  one  which  I  instantly  recog- 
nized to  be  the  parlour  of  her  father's  house. 

Another  person  was  seated  by  her  side,,  in 
whom  I  recognized  a  young  member  of  the  bar, 
an  acq^iaihtance  of  mine.  He  seemed  to  be  upon 
very  intimate  footing  with  her;  and  f>bm  the  ten- 
der air  with  which  he  regarded  her,  I  conjectured 
what  was  to  follow.  He  soon  apparently  com- 
menced unb'urthening  his  mind,  and  did  it^  muchi 
in  the- same  style  as  I  had  seen  him  when  he  made 
his  debut  in  court,  in  a  very  delicate  cause.  The 
lady  sighed,  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  finally  al- 
lowed him  to  kiss  her  fair  hand,  just  as  the  sylph 
again  threw  down  the  shell.. 

Another  scene  was  presented  to  me,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  a  person  appeared  as  the 
lady's  suitor,  not  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  Mr. 
Simpson,,  in  iStr  Crcesus  Mushroom.  He  knelt 
down  with  more  courtly  grace  than  1  could  have 


anticipated,  and  the  lady  received  his  addresses 
with  a  smile  of  triumphant  gratification. 

Again  the  scene  changed,  and  a  young  mer- 
chant appeared,  whom  I  knew  to  possess  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  a  character  of  sterling  worth 
and  integrity,  with  good  sen.se,  and  an  accom- 
plished and  cultivated  mind.  He  told  his  tale 
with  a  mixture  of  respect,  and  admiration,  and 
love;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  his  offiirs 
were  rejected  or  accepted. 

The  next  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had 
retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  and  the 
gout.  His  suit  was  made  something  after  the 
fashion  that  I  liad  heard  him  drive  a  bargain  on 
'Change;  and,  from  an  occasional  resort  to  his 
fingers,  he  appeared  to  be  giving  her  an  inventory 
of  his-  worldly  effects.  Her  answer  did  not  seem 
to  pteaae  him;  and  he  presently  arose  and  walke<l 
off,^apparently  in  something  of  a  passion..  The 
face  of  the  lady  appeared  somewhat  clouded,  as 
the  sylph  threw  down  the  shell,  and  tripped  off 
without  returning  again  to  the  fountain.  Pres- 
ently lady  Olivia  appeared,  and  threw  herself  list- 
lessly on  the  bank.  She  seemed  somewhat  vex- 
ed, and  did  not  look  altogether  as  lovely  as  when 
I  before  beheld  her;  Cupid,,  who  had  followed, 
seemed  to  partake  in  some  measuie,  of  her  sullen . 
humor,  and  he  stood  leaning  upon  his  bow,  chew- 
ing the  feather  of  one  of  his  arrows. 

'  Come  hither,  my  little  love,'  said  the  lady — '  I 
have  an  accouirt'  to  settle  with  you.'.  The  boy 
approached  careltessly^  and  placing,  one  hand  upon 
her  icnee,  wssabout  to  kneel  down,  w^hen  she 
drew  him  upon  her  lap. 

'  You  are  a  false  traitor,?  said  the  lady.  '  Did 
you  not  promise,  that  with  the  aid  of  my  charms, 
you  would  pierce-the  heart  of  some  gallant  youth 
who  would  make  me  his  bride  .'^ 

'  Aye,  fair  lady,. I  did  even,  so,'  answered  the 
boy,,' and  have  I  not  fulfilled  my  promise?  In- 
stead of  onCj.aidezen  have  been  sighing  at  thy  feet 
within  a  brief  period.! 

'  True,  but  there  was  none  among  them  that 
suited  my  fancy.    Did  you  not  promise  me  that." 

'■And.  pray  ,-..letime  ask,  what  have  I  had  but  thy 
ovfn  commands  to  guide  me.^  Have  not  all,  save 
one,  been  those  whom  thou  hast  pointed  out  to 
me?  Wherever  thy  bright  eyes  have  rested,, 
there  has  my  bow  been  bent,  and  alook  from  thee 
has  wmged  the  arrow. to  its  mark..  Thou  wilt 
not  deny  this ." 
'No:  but—' 

'  But  thine  own  frekleness,. vanity  and  inconsis^ 
tency,  have  prevented  thee  from  fixing  upon  any. 
The  oonquestiof  a  heart  was  oiily  the  signal  lor 
^hee  to  cast:  it  off.  Nothing  but  -change  i^nd  nov- 
elty could  please  thee.  Thou  hast  spumed  all 
w4io  have  knelt  to  ihesj-even  those  whom  thou 
didst  most  long  after.  And  now  thou  dost  quar- 
rel with  me,  wJio  have  been  the  humblest  of  thjr 
slaves. .  But  I  will  be  so  no  longer.' 

'  Nay,  .but  sweet  boy,  be  patient,' said  the  lady, 
'  which  of  my  suitors  would  you  have  me  accept?' 

'  Either  of  them  would  have  had.  the  worst  of 
the  bargain,  unless  marriag£  cured  thee  of  thy 
coquetry  and  love  of  change  I:  Even  old  Punc- 
tual, the  merchant.' 

'  What ! .  a  man  old  enough  to  be  my  father !' 

'  The  better  chance  of  his  quickly  leaving  tliee 
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a  gray  young  widow,  vnth  money  enough  to  buy 
•a  voung  husband.  But  if  not  the  old  one,  whv 
4ii)t  the  young  merchant,  Henry  Walhngford. 
'He  is  handsome,  sensible,  genteel,  and  richer  than 
you  rsel f.  Wha  t  more  could  you  expect  or  desire  ? ' 
'Yes:  but — ' 

'  Never  mind  the  huts — if  you  would  not  have 
him,  why  not  Sir  Hector  Greenturf,  the  English- 
man. There  Avas  Avealth  and  rank,  two  things 
liiat  have  an  especial  iavor  in  the  eyes  of  woman; 
and,  surely,  you  might  have  dispensed  with  the 
trifles  of  sense  and  gentility.' 

'  Few  of  your  sex  would  make  it  an  objection: 
but  why  not  young  Merival  the  lawyer.  He  is  a 
jjromising  young  man,  is  now  in  the  legislature, 
and  is  tafked  of  for  congress.  He  may  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yet!' 

'  Yes,  but  he  was  too  hasty;  and  besides  he 
would  not  be  sufficiently  devoted  to  liis  wife.  Am- 
liltion  would  contend  with  love  for  ihe  mastery.^ 
^ui  ely  you  would  not  advise  me  to  unite  myself 
■w  ith  one  whose  heart  was  not  wholly  given  up 
to  pure  love." 

'  Humph!'  answered  the  boy;—'  then  where  is 
young  Percival,  the  sentimental  youth  who  im- 
provised sonnets  to  your  eyes  by  moonlight,  and 
swore  you  were  fairer  than  the  godikss  whose 
dutiful'son  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  He  was  in 
love  deep  enough.  Heaven  knows,  for  nothing 
short  of  it  would  ever  have  made  Irim  commit  the 
absurdities  in  rhyme  which  he  has.' 

A  deep  blush  "overspread  the  face  of  the  fair 
Olivia,  as  the  boy  was  speaking;  and,  after  a 
pause,  she  answered  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  slight  degree  of  shame  and  regret— 

'  He  is,  as  yoa  say,  a  sentimental  youth,,  which 
is  an  insuperable  objection;- and  then  he  is  poor, 
which  is  still  worse.' 

'  And  yet  he  told  you  so,  and  you,  made  a  very 
pretty  speech  in  reply,  setting  forth  that  you  did 
not  sell  your  heart  for  gold,  and  that  his  love  was 
a  prize  beyond  the  powei  of  wealth  to  increase,  or 
some  nonsense  of  the  same  nature.  But  he  is  no 
longer  poor  now.    He  is  rich.'  . 

'  I  am  schooled,  dear  Cupid,'  said  the  lady,  'and 
I  will  refinni;  and  as  you  say  Percival  is  rich, 
bring  him  back'  to  me,  and  PU  take  him.' 

'  Aye,  but  when  I  said  lie  was  rich,  I  forgot  to 
mention  how  he  became  so.  You  surely  cannot 
be  so  mad  as  to  suppose  a  poet  couki  become  rich 
by  his  own  industry; — he  is  married.' 
■'Married!' 
'  Aye,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  you  grew  cold 
towards  him,  he  first  wrote  a  most  lamentable 
long  ode  upon  the  falsehood  of  women,  and  then 
went  and  offered  himself  to  the  oldest  daughter  of 

old  Nicholas  Nankin,  the  rich  merchant  at  P  ; 

she  is  very  pretty,  bating  her  red  hair  and  turned- 
up  nose,  and  the  slight  bend  in  her  shoulders. — 
Time,  howevei,  had  been  so  unmannerly  as  to 
give  some  symptoins  of  her  being  on  the  wrong 
side  of  thirty,  and  the  old  gentleman  thought, 
'  that  a  poet  might  perchance  be  better  for  a  hus- 
band than  none.  So  Mr.  Percival  became  the 
lord  of  Miss  Nankin,  and  a  handsome  fortune. 
'  The  base,  mercenary  wretch!'  said  the  lady. 
'  Nay,  you  do  him  injustice,'  answered  the  boy; 
'  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.  He  loved  thee,  and 
'won  thee  by  moonlight,  under  the  greenwood 
tree,'  after  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time;  butwhen 
he  found  thee  false,  and  thy  vows  broken,  he  im- 
proved upon  the  example  of  the  lovers  of  old,  and 
sought  relief  in  the  altar  instead  of  the  halter. 
He  gave  vent  to  his  misery  in  octosyllables,  and 
then  sojjght  another  bride.  His  wealth  procures 
him  admission  into  the  ^pcietyj  which  his  genius 


never  Avould,  and  he  can  now  write  verses  in  his 
own  parlour,  instead  of  the  fourth  story  of  a  board- 
ing house.  He  can  rhyme  about  the  miseries  of 
human  life  over  a  bottle  of  Lajitte,  and  a  lobster 
salad;  and  of  his  blighted  hopes  and  crushed  af- 
fections, Avith  liis  wife  looking  over  his  shoulders.' 

'  Well,  since  there  is  no  hope  of  the  poet,  sup- 
pose I  take  the  lawyer.' 

'  Unfortunately,  he  lias,  since  he  has  been  at 
Albany,  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Katrina 
Van  Dunderspeigle,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Dutch- 
man.' 

-'  Well,  there  is  the  young  merchant,  Henry 
Wallingford.' 

'  Aye,  there  is  some  hope;  but  he  has  lately 
been  close  in  his  attentions  to  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  widow  Catchhusband." 

'  Then  there  is  no  ckance;  for  she  is  the  most 
artful  and  managing  creature  in  the  world.' 

'  Art  and  managing  are  dangerous  terms  for 
lovers  to  hear,'  said  Cupid  gravely;  '  they  should 
be  managed  Avitbout  knowing  it.  Is  there  no  one 
else." 

'  Sir  Hector  Greenturf  has  gone  to  England,  so 
I  see  nothing  better  than  to  take  up  with  the  old 
merchant,  plain  Peter  Punctual.' 

'  I  am  extremely  sorry,'  said  Cupid,  with  a  ma- 
licious smile,  '  that  you  are  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed here  also.  The  old  gentleman  was  so  af- 
fected at  your  rejection  of  him,  that  he  went  home, 
and  drank  three  bottles  of  Madeira  with  his  din- 
ner, which  brought  on  a  new  attack  of  his  old 
complaint.  His  housekeeper,  to  Avhom  I  Avas  un- 
der some  obligations,  as  she  had  been  very  pretty 
in  her  youtli,  attended  him  Avith  so  much  care  and 
solicitude,  notwithstanding  she  knew  that  she 
had  been  remembered  in  his  will,  that  I  resolved 
to  reATOrd  such  a  rare  instance  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. Just  as  he  recovered, and  was  thank- 
ing her  for  her  attention.  I  aimed  a  shaft  at  him 
with  all  my  strength ;  it  took  effect, — and  Miss 
Dolly  Jones  is  noAV  Mrs.  Dorothy  Punctual.' 

The  face  of  Olivia  became  clouded,  as  he  was 
speaking,  and  she  began  to  betray  evident  symp- 
toms of  regret  and  alarm.  In  a  fW  moments  she 
rallied  her  spirits,  and  said  Avith  a  forced  smile, 

'  Well,  there  are  men  enough  in  the  Avorld;  and 
I  do  not  despair  of  Avinning  one  to  suit  my  fancy. 
You  must  stand  my  friend  yet,  little  love.' 

The  sylphs  gathered  around,  and  performed 
their  various  offices,  as  before,  and  immediately  a 
number  of  figures,  of  various  descriptions,  passed 
before  the  fair  Olivia.  Cupid  aimed  a  dart  at 
each  in  succession;  but  most  of  them  fell  back 
powerless.  Some  were  stiuck,  and  approached 
to  vieAv  the  lady;  but  as  their  appearance  did  not 
jiromise  much,  she  repelled  them.  There  like- 
Avise  appeared  to  be  a  gradual  falling  off  in  these, 
and  among  the  last  Avho  appeared  there  Avere  none 
of  a  very  respectable  appearance. 

While  this  Avas  taking  place,  another  figure  had 
appeared  in  the  back  ground,  in  whom  I  recogni- 
zed that  venerable  old  gentleman,  called  Time, 
He  approached  the  lair  Olivia,  and  his  presence 
seemed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  labours  of 
the  little  beings  Avho  were  still  endeavouring  to 
beautify  the  lady.  He  Avaved  his  hand  over  her, 
and  the  rosy  hue  of  her  cheek  slowly  faded,  an 
odious  Avrinkle  gathered  upon  her  broAV,  and  a 
few  white  hairs  shoAved  themselves  among  her 
glossy  ringlets.  The  sylphs  seemed  surprised  that 
their  spells. had  lost  their  power.  Presently  OliAia 
rose,  and  surveyed  herself  in  the  fountain,  and 
started  back  chagrined  and  terrified.  The  little 
god  of  love  heroically  drew  his  bow,  and  aimed 
an  arroiy  at  old  ^ime,  but  upon  being  regarded 


Avith  a  stern  and  freezing  look,  he  lost  courage, 
aud  fleAv  aAvay. 

The  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  once  more 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  room  in  Avhich  I 
was.  Olivia  stood  before  her  dressing  table,  and 
seemed  to  be  making  use  of  a  neAV  stock  of  arti- 
cles, Avhich  I  had  not  observed  before.  Time 
still  stood  by  hei,  and  seemed  to  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  m  counteracting  her  efforts;  still  she  in- 
creased her  exertions  to  appear  beautiful,  but  the 
hand  of  time  Avas  too  powerful,  and  she  at  lengtii 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears.  After  a 
short  time,  she  arose,  Avashed  the  rouge  from  her 
cheeks,  gathered  up  her  hair,  and  drew  over  it  a 
plain  muslin  cap,  and  making  some  other  altera- 
tions in  her  habiliments,  appeared  in  the  guise  of 
a  respectable  lady  of  forty.  As  she  finished,  she 
turned  round,  and  for  the  first  time  bent  her  eyes 
upon  me.  She  approached  me  with  a  severe,  vin- 
egar look,  which  made  me  tremble  for  my  ears, 
Avhen  I  suddenly  awoke,  and  beheld  the  fair  Oli- 
via, who  had  just  returned  from  her  walk,  stand- 
ing before  me  in  all  her  loveliness,  and  looking  at 
me  in  astonishment.  I  started  up,  and  making 
the  best  apology  I  could  for  my  intrusion,  retreat- 
ed, making  an  oath  to  myself,  never  to  intrude  a- 
gain  Avithin  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  Lady's  Cham- 
ber. J.  D. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  TIME, 

BY  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

The  angel  of  lime  being  commissioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  Avorld,  made  a  proclamation 
that  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  years  of  additional 
life  to  bestow  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  His 
trumpet  echoed  far  and  wide,  penetrating  the  cities, 
the  valleys,  the  mountains,  and  reaching  the  utter- 
most extremes  of  the  universe.  The  people  flocked 
eagerly  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  to  prefer 
their  claims  to  a  portion  of  the  beneficent  gift;  but 
it  was  surprising  to  see  that  the  crowd  consisted  of 
the  aged  alone.  The  children  were  enjoying  their 
youthful  sports,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the°procIa- 
mation  ;  the  youths  and  maidens  were  wandering  in 
the  labyrinths  of  love;  and  the  men  And  women  of 
a  middle  age  were  too  much  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  life  to  think  on  death. 

The  first  who  preferred  his  petition  for  a  few  ad- 
ditional years,  was  an  old  man  of  four-score  and  up- 
wards, bent  almost  double  with  age. 

"  Thou  doubtless  wishes*  to  live  a  little  longer  for 
the  sake  of  thy  children,  and  the  companions  of 
thy  youth  ?"  said  the  angel. 

"  Alas  ;"  cried  the  old  man,  "  they  are  all  dead." 

"  Thou  art  in  possession  of  wealth  and  honours.'" 

"  Alas  no  1  1  have  lost  my  good  namo,  and  a\n  mis- 
erably poor.  Yet  I  wish  to  live  till  I  am  an  hun- 
dred, and  enjoy  life  yet  a  little  longer." 

The  angel  bestowed  on  him  the  privilege  of  living 
till  he  was  an  hundred  years,  and  he  went  ou  his 
way  rejoicing  and  trembhng. 

The  next  applicant  for  lengthened  years  was  a 
feeble  old  man,  who  was  carried  on  a  litter.  When 
he  had  preferred  his  request,  the  angel  replied — 

'•  1  understand.  Thou  art  enamoured  of  the 
charms  of  women,  of  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  the 
waters,  and  the  skies,  and  wishest  to  behold  them 
yet  a  few  years  more  .'" 

"  I  am  blind  these  ten  years,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Thou  art  delighted  with  the  music  of  the  birds, 
and  murmuring  of  the  waters,  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains,  and  all  the  harmonies  of  the  universe, 
and  wishest  to  enjoy  them  a  little  longer  ?" 

"lam  deaf,  and  scarcely  hear  the  sound  of  thy 
trumpet." 

"  Thou  art  fond  of  the  delicacies  of  food  ?"■ 
.  "  Alas  !  my  feeble  health  will  not  permit  of  such 
indulgences.    I  have  lived  on  milk  and  crusts  of 
bread  these  seven  jrears  past,  and  more.    1  am  a  mis- 
erable sickly  old  man.*' 

And  still  thou  wishest  to  lengthea  out  thy  tnis- 
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■iktles.    What  pleasure  dost  thou  enjoy  in  this  life  ?" 

"'I'he  pleasure  of  living,"  said  the  old  man  ;  and 
vthe  angel  granted  him  a  lew  years  more. 

The  third  who  approached  the  footst  'ol  of  the  an- 
,gnl  was  a  decrepit  female,  almost  beni,  to  the  earth, 
and  trembling  vfitih  a  palsy.  Her  teeth  were  gone* 
heroyes  buried^eep  in  their  dark  blue  sockets — her 
cheeks  hollow  and  fleshless,  and  she  could  hardly 
prefer  her  request,  for  an  incessant  cough,  which 
drowned  her  voice,  and  almost  choked  her. 

"  I  am  come,"  «aid  she,  "  to  beg  a  score  of  years, 
'that  J  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cypress 
'trees  I  have  planted  over  the  graves  of  :ny  husband, 
•my  children,  my  grand-children,  and  the  rest  of  my 
•dear  relatives,  spring  up  and  flourish  before  I  die. 
J  am  bereft  of  all  that  were  near  and  dear  to  me  ;  I 
•stand  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  speak  for 
'me  ;  1  beseech  thee,  oh  I  beneficent  angel,  to  grant 
my  request !" 

"  Though  I  grant  thee  lengthened  days,  I  cannot 
remove  thy  infirmitie,^  and  sufferings.  They  will 
iinciease  upon  thee,"  answered  the  angel. 

"  1  care  not,  since  I  shall  know  they  cannot  kill 
me  before  my  time." 

"  Take  thy  wish,"  said  the  angel,  smiling  ;  "  go, 
and  be  happy." 

"  Strange  !"  cried  a  learned  man,  who  had  come 
to  petition  for  a  few  years  to  complete  an  explana- 
tion of  the  apocalypse,  and  had  witnessed  the  scene. 
"  Strange-!"  cried  he,  curling  his  lip  in  scorn,  "  that 
the  most  helpless  and  raiserablfl  of  human  beings 
should  still  covet  a  life  divested  of  all  its  enjoy- 
ments!'' 

"Silence,  fool!"  replied  the  angel  in  a  voice  of 
ineffable  contempt  ;  "it rather  becomes  thee,  igno- 
rant mortal,  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
which  having  ordained  that  men  should  live  to  be 
old,  mercifully  decreed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
love  of  life  should  supply  the  a,bsenceof  all  its  sources 
of  enjoyment.  Go!  take  thy  wish,  and  finish  thy 
commentary  on  the  apocalypse.  " 


;  ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 

"  In  our  country  the  highest  man  is  not  above  the 
people;  the  humblest  is  not  below  the  people — If  the 
rich  may  be  said  to  have  an  additional  portion,  they 
have  not  additiocal  power.  Nor  does  wealth  here 
form  a  permanent  distinction  of  families.  Those 
who  are  wealthy  to-day,  pass  to  the  tomb,  and  their 
.children  divide  their  estates.  Property  is  thus  divi- 
ded quite  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  No  family  can, 
without  its  own  exertions,  stand  erect  for  a  long 
time  under  our  statute  of  descendants  and  distribu- 
tions, the  only  true  and  legitimate  law.  It  silently 
and  quietly  dissolves  the  mass  heaped  up  by  the  toil 
and  diligence  of  a  long  life  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. Property  is  continually  changing,  like  waves 
of  the  sea — one  wav  e  rises  and  is  soon  swallow^ed  up 
in  the  vast  abyss,  and  is  seen  no  more — another  rises, 
,  and  having  reached  its  destined  limits,  falls  gently 
.  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  yet  another,  which  in  its 
.turn  breaks  and  dives  gently  on  the  shore.  The 
richest  man  among  us  may  be  brought  dcwn  to  the 
'^umblest  level ;  and  the  child  with  scarcely  clothes 
enough  to  cover  his  nakedness,  may  rise  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  government;  and  the  poor  man, 
while  he  rocks  his  infant  on  his  knees,  may  justly 
indulge  the  consolation,  that  if  he  possesses  talents 
and  virtue,  there  is  no  office  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
honorable  ambition." — Judge  iitonj. 


'A  Birth-Day  Gift —The  late  aoiiable  Duchess  of 

D  e,  being  anxious  to  present  a  Wrth-day  gift 

to  her  son,  Lord  H.  at  that  time  a  promising  boy  of 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  desiied  the  little  Marquis 
to  select  the  object  that  would  of  all  things  be  most 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  world.  Other  lads  would 
probably  have  chosen  a  kite  or  a  cricket  b&t,— a  po- 
ney  or  a  gun  ;  but  his  Lordship  was  already  surfeit- 
•d  by  such  common-place  enjoyments.  "  I  should 
like,"  said  he,  gravely — and  the  whole  family  now 
crowded  round  to  ascertain  the  splendid  novelty  se- 
lected by  his  caprice,—"  1  should  like  to  have  a  coat 
tcith  a  patch  in  it !" 


From  tlie  Richmond  Whig. 

THE  WIDOW. 

No  object  presents  to  the  eye  of  benevolence  more 
claims  upon  its  sympathy  than  the  widow.  If  death 
robs  her  early  of  the  husband  of  her  love,  her  young 
and  ardent  affections  are  withered,  and  a  hopeless 
path  of  sorrow  and  misery  opens  to  her  view.  The 
bright  anticipaiions  of  happiness  in  which  her  fancy 
has  luxuriated  in  early  life,  the  virtuous  love  that 
has  warmed  and  animated  her  young  heart,  the  rap- 
turous glow  that  springs  from  requited  affection,  all 
fade  upon  her  sight,  in  the  death  of  the  object  that 
inspired  them,  and  despair  spreads  upon  her  desolate 
bosom  the  waveless  calm  of  misery.  If  she  seek  in 
this  season  of  sorrow  for  the  world's  sympathy,  and 
find  it,  her  sorrows  are  soothed  and  allayed  ;  but  if 
she  seek  and  find  it  not,  her  stricken  heart  shrinks 
back  dismayed  at  the  extent  of  her  loss,  and  she  is 
made  to  feel  that  in  her  extremest  need,  she  is  left 
to  stem  the  current  of  an  unfeeling  world,  with  no 
pilot  but  inexperience,  no  compass  but  despair.  If, 
however,  her  fortitude  bear  her  up,  and  cause  her 
to  rise  superior  to  misfortune,  and  if,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  well-regulated  mind,  she  succeeds  in  re- 
storing herself  to  calmness  and  serenity,  there  will 
not  be  wanting  those  who  will  trace  it  to  forgotten 
affection,  or  adesiie  for  nevi  conquest.  If  subdued 
in  feeling,  with  a  heart  smitten  too  sorely  by  mis- 
fortune, she  yields  he'rself  an  unresisting  victim  to 
the  storm,  there  will  be  found  others  who  coldly 
chide  her  for  indulging  morbid  sensibility  and  una- 
vailing sorrow. 

If  she  be  blessed  with  fortune,  she  is  pursued  by 
every  fortune-hunter  in  the  land,  the  sport  ofsense- 
less  jests,  or  tlie  subject  of  rude  sarcasm  and  mali- 
cious prophecy. 

If  she  be  poor,  she  perhaps  becomes  the  slavish 
dependant  of  some  wealthy  kinsman,  who,  making  a 
comprortise  between  his  interest  and  his  pride,  gives 
her  a  place  in  hie  house  as  he  would  a  useless  piece 
of  furniture;  now  freezing  her  with  kindness  or  con- 
suming her  by  neglect.  Who  then  can  wonder,  that 
amidst  the  troubles  that  surround,  and  the  sorrows 
that  prey  upon  a  mind  and  a  heart  thus  afflicted  and 
bereaved,  we  should  find  her  seeking  in  gaiety  and 
festivity  the  solace  for  her  woes,  that  they  were 
wont  to  furnish  ere  her  heart  had  felt  the  sting  of 
misfortune;  or  that  failing,  she  looks  with  dread  and 
loathing  on  scenes  she  once  so  loved,  and  seeks  in 
gloomy  seclusion  that  solace  for  her  sorrows,  which 
her  wounded  spirit  so  much  needs. 

Then  blame  her  not,  if  in  her  efforts  to  escape  the 
ills  that  assail  her  in  her  perilous  path,  she  wrecks 
her  bark  on  the  one  or  the  other  shore.  It  is  only 
given  to  superior  intelligence  to  navigate  safely  the 
ocean  of  life,  when  no  storm  shall  sweep  over  its 
surface ;  and  thrice  blessed  are  they  who  overwhelm- 
ed by  sorrows,  perplexed  by  doubts,  and  dismayed 
by  dangers,  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and 
at  last  anchor  in  a  port  of  safety. 


Money-Making.  It  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  a  superior  or  highly  cultivated  intellect  is 
not  of  necessity  an  impediment  to  the  attainment  of 
that  which  many  (rnii-erable  mortals  as  they  are) 
consider  the  supreme  good — money.  And  now,  gen- 
tle reader,  having  commenced  with  this  grave  re- 
mark, we  will  give  you,  instead  of  the  sermon  which 
you  doubtless  expect,  a  story,  in  the  words  following, 
lo  wit : — 

There  is  a  man  in  this  city,  who  is  doing  a  safe, 
lucrative,  extensiva..and  respectable  business.  His 
dealings  are  mostly  with  the  ladies,  with  \vhom  he  is 
a  larorite,- but  whether  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  his  goods,  or  for  less  substantial  reasons, 
does  not  fully  appear.  This  individual  was  in  com- 
pany not  long  since,  where,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  word  " competitors"  was  used.  "Com- 
petitors !"  said  he,  what  is  that Seeitig  his  ig- 
norance, some  one  replied,  "A.  kind  of  plant  that 
grows  in  the  West  Indies — something  like  a  potato  !" 
A  monosyllabic  '  oh  !'  indicative  that  his  query  was 
satisfied,  wa^  our  Zero's  sagacious  response. 

Boston  Traveller. 


Medicind.— A  morbid  appetite  for  medicine  is  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  our  land,  '  No  sooner  do  some 
mothers,' says  Dr.  Reese,  'imagine  their  infants 
sick,  than  dose  after  dose  of  nauseous  physic  is  forced 
down  their  throats,  with  the  barbarity  of  a  savage, 
thus  killing  them  by  kindness,  poisoning  them  lest 
they  should  bo  sick.'  But  many  adults  are  also  vic- 
tims of  the  same  morbid  appetite  for  medicine. — 
They  take  it  in  health,  to  prevent  their  being  sick, 
as  in  the  spring  and  fall,  or  when  they  conceit  them- 
selves bilious.  The  symptoms  thus  interpreted  arc 
generally  occasioned  by  eating  too  much  ;  and  these 
as  well  as  tnost  other  disorders  of  the  body,  in  their 
beginning,  might  be  removed  by  fasting  a  day  or 
two,  and  suffering  the  powers  of  nature  to  be  exert- 
ed in  their  own  defence;  instead  of  being  bled,  or 
swallowing  drugs,  which  disable  the  body  and  per- 
vert nature.  For  a  man  to  take  physic,  when  in 
health,  for  fear  of  being  sick,  is  to  imitate  the  Italian 
count,  on  whose  tomb  was  inscribed  by  his  own  re- 
quest, 

"  I  was  well — wished  to  be  better — 
"  Took  physic — and  died." 

JV.  Y.  Medical  Enquirer. 


Major  H«ok. — This  singular  character  died  lately 
in  England.  By  the  will  of  a  relative,  he  was  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity  '  whilst  his  wife  was  above 
ground.'  To  fulfil  this  important  document,  after 
her  death  he  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  chamber, 
her  body  to  be  preserved,  and  a  glass  case  to  be  pot 
over  it.  In  this  situation  it  has  remained  upwards  of 
thirty  years  I 


A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  the  follow- 
ing which  he  assures  us  was  faithfully  copied  from 
a  Cape  Cod  Log  Book. —  Courier. 

"This  24  hour  queminsis  with  frish  gails  and 
trummy  weathhar — windo  Northe  Aestand  klowdey 
—  and  skippar  patchin  barrils  all  ye  reste  a  guteing 
Kodd  fishe.". 


MARRIED, 

In  Marblehead,  on  Sunday  evening,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  John  Knowland  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brown.  By  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  William  Girdler 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dismore. 

In  Lynn,  Mr.  John  Marston  to  Miss  Louisa  New- 
hall. 

In  Manchester,  Mr  John  Spark  to  Miss  Clara  Green 
In  Billerioa,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr. 
Ariel  Works,  ofVa.  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Parker,  of  Bil- 
lerica. — On  Sunday  morning  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Whitman,  Charles  Goodwin,  Esq.  to  Miss  Clara 
Frost,  both  of  that  town. 

In  Andover,  Sabbath -evening  last  we,ek,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  WiUis,  Mr.  Simon  Wardwell,  jun.  to  Miss 
Margaret  E.  F.  Dodge. 

In  Newmarket,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Salem,  to 
Miss  Sarah-Ann  Colcord,  of  N. 

In  New  York,  William  Weaver,  Esq.  of  Lynch- 
burg, (Va.)  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Woodman. 
To  Woodman's  hut  a  Weaver  stray'd, 

Looking  around  for  work  to  do. 
She  loved  his  face  and  liked  his  trade, 
And  soon  became  a  Weaver  too. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Miss  Lydia  Mansfield,  formerly  of 
Reading,  aged  44. 

Sarah  Needham,  youngest  child  of  Mr  Jacob 
Hood,  aged  one  year. 

Leonard,  only  child  of  Eliphalet  and  Sarah  F. 
Page,  aged  nine  months  and  3  days. 

Mrs  Mary  Brooks,  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Brooks,  aged  C5. 

A  child  of  Mr.  John  Smith. 

Capt.  Henry  T.  Whittiedge,  aged  36. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Amos  Ball,  aged  40. 

Ou  Sunday  morning,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Kinsman, 
aged  23. 

In  Lowell,  Mr.  Jonathan  Burbank- 


POETKY. 


From  Mrs.  Hale'a  Ladies''  Magazine. . 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  future— would  that  1  could.tutn. 

Its  page,  tliis  deep  midnight,;. 
Or  from  yon  radiant  stars,,  that  barn ' 

Like  droppings  of  hea  ven's  light, 
Treasure  one  pure  and. peaceful  ray, . 
To  shine  above  my  onward  way. 

I  seek  not,  in  its  light,  to  see 

The  splendors  wealth  can  giv^-; 
Enough,  there  is^for  raine,  for  me,. 

The  humble  hope — to  live.;  ] 
And  I, have  calcnijd  ray  spirit  down, . 
And  look  ttnmov.ed  on  fortune's  frewn» . 

Nor  do  1  ask  to  find  my  name 

Inscribed  on  years  to  come; 
None  but  the  loftiest  strength  of  fame 

Should  triumph  a'er.the  tomb  : 
I  would  iK)t  dim  my  country's  light, , 
To  keep  a  feeble  taper  bright. 

O,  not  {oi-  self  the  light  I  seek  I 

For  them,  for  them  who  share,. 
At  earening's  close,  at  morning^  break,.. 

My  ponderings  and  my  prayer — 
Would  that  I  knew  their  destiny,! 
And  yet,  my  God,  they're  safe  witli  Thee. 

COBKBLrAlv 

Saturday.  .J^htj  JuZif  ,17, 1830- 


DISAPPOINTMENT'S  CAVE». 

aV    D«-.  JOHN  G.  CODMAN. 

Within  the  windings  of  yon  darksome  vale, 

Where  baleful  mists  and  lowering  cloods  reppsej 

Where  mingled  sighs  and  groana  float  on  the  g^le. 
Dwells  the  dark  ruler  overmany  woes. 

Where  yon  dull  stream  so  slbwly  winds  aldng^ 
And  sudden  sinks  within  that  yawning  cave,^ 

Whose  top  with  aconite  and  nightshade  hung^ 
Throws  hoarsely  back  an.  echo  t«  the  wave. 

The  frowning  Demon,  Disapppintment,  sits 

Upon  her  rocky  adamarAine  throne  ; 
Around  her,  sighs  and.  wailings  rise, by  fits, 

Commingling  oft  with  many  a  mournful  groan. 

Her  seat  is  raised  of  youthful  iover'a  bones, 
Who  oft,  with  bounding  hearts,  had  hoped  their, 
prize, 

So  loved,  to  gain ;  but  fortune  them  disowns, 
And  Disappointment  mocked  tilldeat^h  tlieirsiglH 

High  o'er  her  head  for  canopy  is  hung. 

The  hopes  of  youth,  fringed  round  with  age's  sighs, 
And  o'er  her  neck  as  drapery  careless. flung. 

Floated  false  promises  of  future  joys.. 

Her  feet  are  set  upon  the  hearts  of  those 

Who  once  for  pleasure  or  for  peace  dared  sigh, 

Her  sceptre  twined  with  all  the  train  of  woes 
That  fall  in  showers  on  whom  she  passes  nigh. 


Tfie  maid,  the  wife,  the  widow  filled  her  court, 
The  youth,  the  middle  aged,  and  old,  old  man, 

Alike  had  been  her  subjects  and  her  sport. 
Since  firston  earth  her  painful  reign  began. 


From  tbe  Marijlehemd  Register. 

REPLY  TO  "STANZAS  BY  M.  A.  BROWNE.  ' 
When  life's  glad  morauries  can  wake 

In  after-time  no  answerings, 
And  moments  of  e-xpenence  break 

The  youthful  spirit's  echoings — 
When  hopes  which  sprang  in  early  day», 

Are  crush'd  beneath  a  later  ken, 
Laidlow  beneath  reflection's  gaze, 

Permitted  not  tb  bloom  again — 
When  notes  once  rung  in  friendship's  bower 

Have  swept  along  sincetily. 
How  oft  we  wish  at  memory's  iiour 
To  die — to  die. 

When  summer-life  has  added  all 

The  beauty  and  the  pride  of  bl'oorn, 
And  year  oreyear  begins  to  call 

The  time-touched  blossom  to  the  tomb^ — 
When  w«  remember  that  the  cheek 

Its  last  health-glow  was  seen  to  wear, 
And, feel, .if  Injury  could  speak, 

'Twould  answer  why  it  withered  there — 
In  hours  like  this,  of  joy  forsaken. 

When  life's  best  hopes  have  pass'd.  us  by. 
How  prone  our  grief  tfie  wish,  to  waken 
To  die — to  die. 

And  when  we  know  that  fortune's  chance 

Has  chain'd  our  lot  to  humble  height^ 
And  feel  the  ambitious  spirit  glance 

Up  through  adversity's  dark  night  

And  whsn  we  hoar  the  tale  of. woe, 

Atid  feel  we  have  not  aug.htr  to  give., 
Mttst  see,  and  let  the  sufferer  go — 

Oh  !  then  we  may  not  wish  to  live. 
'Tis  then,  when  life  is  sweet  no  longer, . 

Because  the  will  meets  no  reply, 
Oiir,sp,irit£  feel  the  wish  grow  stronger. 
To  die — to  die. 

And  yet,  niethinks  we  turn  to  deathl. 

With  lighter  views  thau  truth  would  lend-)— 
Not  summoned  yet  to  yield  our  breath, 

We  ask  not  hoie  shall  be  the  end. 
We  have  not  met  that  trying,  hour 

Which  calls  affection  round  the  bed. 
And  chains  the  life-long,  cherish'd  dowei 

To,  silent  niysteries  of  thie  dead. 
Alas  !  I.  feel  if  thought  coald  borrow 

A  shadi,o{  that  reality — 
E'un  Mary  , Arms  would  dread  to-morrow. 
Tu  die>— to  die. 

'Tis  thus  with  rae^. though  l.am  one 

Whose  bloom  has  early  pass'd  away,, 
O'er  whom  life's  promises  have  gone, 

And  left  ths:  shadows  of  decay. 
Yet,  yet  the  little  hbpes  that  spring 

Around  the  destiny  of  yearsj 
KavOv power  to  make  me  fondly  cling 

To  life,  though  overwhelm'd  with  tears«. 
Oh  !  hcould  bear  a  second  trial 

Of  every  scene  I'te  risen  by, 
Strlf  CtherishiBg  the~hteart'i  denial ' 
To  die — to  die. 

M.  n.H. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 
She  sank  by  slow  degrees  away, 

As-gentle  flowrets  droop  and  die, 
When- severed  from  the  parent  spray; 

But  yets  within  her  faded  eye 
There  was  expression,  calm  thougb-higb,' 

So  much'of  h»av«n.with  earth  was  mix'dy 
l^at,  .as  she.  yiel{ied-up  her. breathy 

Death  seem'd  to  have  no  triurapk.there^-. 
For,  oh  !  she  triuniph'd  over  death. 


Slie  fell  as  falls  the  lonely  dove, 

When  sever'd  from  its  beauteous  mate, . 
Yet  tfrinking  more  of  him  whose  love 

Had  made  her  own  heart  desolate, 
Than  of  her  own  bright  visions  cross'd, 

All  for  which  life  is  valued,  lost. 
She  sank  by  slow  degrees  away  , 

So  calmly  from  her  sorrows  bbrnc, 
'Twas  like  the  opening  Witsliof  day,  . 

So  softly  spceadJ— ye  scarce  can  say  ■ 
Which  ia-  tile  twilight;  which  the  morn.' . 


THE, BLEEDING  HEART.* 
©h,  tak&  agiriw  tire  fl^we-p  you  gave, 

There-seems  a  apsU  of  witohery  in  it, 
For  all  my  thoughts  arslike  tiite'irrive, 

While  gazing  on  .its  leaves  this  minut«  ; 
To  know  from  whom  the  flow'rel  came, 

And  keep  the  busy  thoughts  apart, 
Cdn  me'er  be  whife  it  has-the.  iittme, 

The  thriUiug  nausn— thi- Blccdiiig  Heart." 

The  sun  batb*ldok'd.  upon*  its  leaves, 

The  blasting  winds  have  breath'd  Tipon  it. 
And  now4t  droops,  likfe  one  that  grieves, 

Silent,  when  thoughtless  eyes  are  on  it; — 
Oil,,  take  kt  and  let 'not  the  dew 

The  emblem  of  its  tears -impart,' 
To  he  thus  torihfrom  where- it  grew, 

The  vvitfeer'd  and  the-Sfeeding  Heart.' 

*The  "Bleeding  Heart" 'ii  a  flower  of  the  Arum  kind,  and- 
darires  its  name  from- the  form  and  csloui;  of  its  Je'af. 


A'-  Long  TtiKt. — A  clergyman-  was  onco  going  to 
preach  upon  the  text  of  tbe  S'amaritan  woman,  and 
after  leading-rt,  he  said,  "-fM  not  wonder,  my  be- 
loved, that  the  text  is  so  long,  for  it  is  a  vvoman  that 
apeaks." 


Irkh  TtiAVELLiNG.-^An  Irishman  who  slept 
lately  at  the  Lion  Inn,  in  Wolverhampton,  was 

going  by  one  of. the  morning,  stages,  fo   ,  hut 

by  mistake  getting  into  Shrewsbury  coach  after 
he  had  dined,  whuch  was  standing;  by  that  he 
just  quitted,  was* brought  back,  to  the  same  inn 
in  the  evening.  He  frequently  remarked  on  the 
road,  how  much  the  country  resembled  that  he 
had  passed  through  in  the  morning  ;  but  when 
introduced  into  the'  same  room  -  where  he  break- 
-Jasted,  in  which  tliere  "vvaa  a  handsome  print  of  a 
projected  iron  bridge  over  the  Thames,  \^  broke 
out  in  the  fdllowing  exclamation. .  '  O !  and  to  be 
sure,  now  I  never  saw  but  one  picture  be/ore  ol 
that  beautiful  bridge,  and  that  was  where  I  slept 
last  night;  and  to  be  sure,  the  room  was  very 
much  Uke  this,  and  the  paper,  by  my  sou},  was 
the  very  same  pattern;  •  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyesy  I  should  have  sworn  it  was 
the  same.,  [Enter  Waiter.]  Arrah,  Mr.  Wait- 
er, and  you  are  very  much  like  the  other  \vaiter 
too;  have  not  you  a  brother  now  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  yourself^  that  lives  at  that  comical  place,. 
Wolverhampton  ?'  '  Sir,  .this,  is  Wolverhampton; . 
you  slept, here  last  night.'  'O!  by  the  powers, 
and  I  thought  it  be  the  same  place.  By  St.  Pa- 
trick, now,  but^it  must  be  confoundedly  round 
about  to  go  through. one  town  twice;  but  perhaps- 
it  is  a  better  road;,  so  Mr. .  Waiter,  please  to  let 
me  know- when  this  same  coach ,  is .  ready,  lor-  I 
want  to  g§t  to  my  journey's  end  !* 


Subscriptions,  andpayments  ia,  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Esseoc  Register — where 
subsaribers  who  do  not  receiva  their  papers,  are  re-- 
quested  to  give  information  of'the  fact 

Subscriptions,  ^a.  also  received  at  the  Store  of 
Mr.  Amos  Tiask,  jun.  in  Danv«rs. 


PBINTEiD  .By  JOHN- CHAPMAN, 

Steams'-  Building,  corrur  of  Essex  (f  Court  Streets. 
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THE  BROTHERS. 

*'  Alas  !  tlioy  hud  been  frienJs  in  youth  !" 

In  every  family,  Affection  ouglit  to  build  a  nest, 
find  Unity  find  a  resting  i)lace-.  Where  Passion 
is  allowed  to  enter,  wo  and  wretchedness  encum- 
ber the  paths  of  all  the  inmates.  I  have  seen  the 
quarrels  of  men  who  had  the  ties  of  friendship  a- 
lone  to  bind  tliem;  but  I  have  beheld  them  make 
up  their  differences  ere  the  sun  could  go  down 
upon  tiieir  wrath.  I  have  observed  the  disputes 
of  brolliei-s,  and  I  have  liuown  thcso  relatives  to 
brootl  upon  their  quarrels  even  in  the  quiet  and 
conciliating  night-hours— Days,  nay,  years  liave 
passed  away,  but  uncharitableness,  like  the  toad 
nurturing  its  froth,  has  continued  its  increase. 

J.ohn  and  Francis  D*******  were  brothers. — 
There  were  two  years  difference  in  their  ages  ; 
there  was  a  greater  difference  in  their  disiX)sitions. 
John  was  higii  mettled  and  daring.  Pride  kept 
him  from  dishonor;  and  example,  more  than  re- 
flection, gave  him  frankness  of  heart.  He  was 
the  drnmpiou  of  his  school.  The  younger  boy 
was  quiet  and  thoughtful — he  was  the  last  to 
quarrel,  but  when  he  did  so,  it  was  plainly  seen  he 
had  brought  his  mind  into  the  lists.  Francis  was 
the  adviser  of  his  school-fellows. 

These  lads,  upsji  leaving  their  aima  mater, 
mounted  the  blue  jacket  of  the  sailor;  and  they 
entered  the  same  vessel  as  midshipmen.  The  fri- 
gate was  lying  off  the  Battery  one  Sunday,  when 
the  most  important  part  of  tliis  narrative  oc- 
curred. 

In  company  with  some  of  their  messmates,  the 
*irothexs  took  the  gig,  and  went  oVer  to  the  Jer- 
sey sJiore  to  dine.  Young  hearts  think  only  of 
enjoyment;  and  even  designate  excess  by  tliat 
name.  They  called  and  they  ordered — they 
laughed  and  they  drank — ^jests  were  bandied  a- 
bout;  and  even,  with  some  of  the  party,  rehgion 
became  a  subject  for  their  jokes.    At  last,  they 

all,  except  Francis  D  ,  felt  satisfied  that  a  visit 

to  an  African  church,  and  the  disturbing  the  con- 
gregation, would  be  the  height  of  enjoyment. — 
They  rushed  out  of  the  tavern.  "  John,"  said 
the  younger  brother,  as  John  was  stepping  into 
the  boat,  "you  shall  not  go." 

The  eldest  lad  looked  haughtily  at  him,  and  re- 
plied, "do  you  mean  to  get  in  sir,  and  steer  the 
boat for,  otherwise,  you  may  wait  where  you  are, 
until  the  captain  sends  lor  you." 

Francis  stepped  in  ;  said  not  another  word,  but 
guided  the  boat  to  the  Battery  wall.  He  was  the 
first  to  spiing  out.  When  the  rest  had  clamor- 
ously climbed  up,  then  Francis  ascosted  his  bro- 
ther. 

"John,  do  you  recollect  the  day.''  do  you 
know  how  you  will  distress  our  mother  by  what 
you  are  doing  to-day.'" 

"  I  desire,  sir,"  retorted  John,  "you  will  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  me;  your  age  should  tell  you 
to  obey,  and  not  advise." 

"  Do  you  recollect  your  father  " 

"  Hold  your  prate,  Mr.  Holiness,  for  you  can- 
not and  shall  not  stop  me." 

"  Then  John,  I  must  and  will  try  what  a  bro- 
th»r,  who  is  only  anxious  for  your  happiness,  can 
do," 

Francis  manfully  placed  himself  before  him;  he 
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did  not  touch  his  brother,  though  he  checked  him 
in  his  path. 

"Be  off!  you  scoundrel!"  said  the  rash  bro- 
ther. 

"  Nay,  John,  you  know  me,  John;  I  will  not 
let  you  thus  go  and  disgrace  your  family." 

"  Then  feel  an  elder  brother's  power,"  and 

he  struck  the  lad  with  violence. — A  blow ! — it  ap- 
peared to  fill  the  youngest  with  fire,  i 

"A  blow!"  shrieked  out  Francis,  seizing  John 
at  the  same  time  by  his  cravat.  Their  compan- 
ions parted  them;  but  nothing  could  now  appease 
their  irritation.  The  eldest  lad  raged,  and  al- 
most cried  from  ])a»iion;  the  wrath  of  the  young 
was  quiet,  but  ready.  "  This  affair,  gentlemen, 
must  be  A(mora6;t/ settled,"  said  one  of  their  heart- 
less companions.  They  hurried  again  to  the  ship, 
and  with  an  unsettled  and  rapid  action,  soon  reach- 
ed the  opposite  shore. 

Wrath  is  always  hasty,  and  often  acts  unfairly. 
The  eldest  brother  ran  up  to  his  adversary,  (no 
longer  blood  of  his  blood!  no  longer  a  relative!) 
and  fired — no  injury  occurred.  Francis,  indig- 
nant at  the  eagerness  of  .John,  deliberately  level- 
led his  weapon — and  shot  his  brother.  He  fell, 
without  a  word  or  a  sound  escaping  from  him. 
It  was  awful !  one  moment,  and  this  young  being 
was  alive,  and  in  the  most  violent  nervous  action; 
in  another,  his  very  blood  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
stantaneously withdrawn  from  his  body ! 

Francis  cried  out  immediately  after  the  smoke 
had  passed  from  his  vision;  and,  flinging  down  the 
pistol,  ran  to  support  his  brother.  But,  directly 
afterwards,  he  appeared  as  if  lie  were  stupified — 
as  if  he  were  in  a  horrible  dream.  John  was  taken 
home.  The  father  and  mother  were  looking  from 
the  window  when  he  was  carried  past.  The  en- 
couragers  of  the  duel  hastily  left  the  door  after 
they  had  deposited  their  burthen.  Francis  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa,  hid  his  face,  and  did  not  an- 
swer a  single  question. 

While  the  family  were  attending  around  the 
wounded  young  man,  the  father,  anxious,  and  ir- 
ritated against  the  person  who  had  caused  his 
misery,  cried  out,  as  he  madly  struck  his  forehead, 
"  Curses,  curses  upon  the  destroyer  of  my  child!" 

"Oh!  curse  me  not — curse  me  not,  father!" 
said  Francis,  springing  up,  and  rushing  towards 
his  parent. 

"You!  you!  then  curses  on  thee,  fratricide." 
He  pushed  his  guilty  boy  from  him;  and,  as  he 
rushed  towards  the  door,  Francis  could  only  say, 
"  he  struck  me,  father;  he  struck  me!" 

John  was  taken  up  stairs,  and  attended  by  his 
mother.  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  visit  a  bro- 
ther's bed-side,  and  a  father  would  not  see  him. 

After  several  days  had  elapsed,  Francis  was 
told,  "  his  presence  was  required  in  the  parlour." 
Mr.  D.  was  pacing  the  room  in  a  manner  which 
showed  his  mind  was  not  at  ease;  but  he  checked 
and  restrained  himself  when  his  son  appeared. — 
He  coldly  pointed  to  a  chair — Francis  sat  down. 
His  sister  had  turned  towards  the  window,  and 
was  evidently  much  distressed. 

"  Sir,"  began  the  parent — ('  ah!'  thought  the 
distressed  lad,  '  he  used  to  call  me  '  Francis,'  '  his 
dear  boy,') — "  sir,  you  leave  my  house  to-mor- 
row morning — ^your  clothes  are  packed  ready  for 
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your  going.  I  have  got  a  birth  for  you  on  board 
the  B  frigate;  for  you  cannot  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  live  in  the  same  ship  with  your  brother.' 

"Then  he  is  doing  well,  sir.'"  eagerly  asked 
Francis. 

"  Be  quiet,  sir;  and  do  not,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  show  your  hypocrisy; — tor  you .  cannot  feel 
an  interest  in  one  whom  you  have  so  wickedly  in- 
jured. Your  ship  goes  to  the  Mediterranean  I 
have  written  to  your  mother's  friends,  but  I  hard- 
ly know  whether  I  am  justified  in  having  done  so. 
Here  is  a  letter  to  a  physician,  a  friend  of  mine'— 
your  health,  Francis — "  "  God  bless  you,  sir," 
sobbed  the  boy,  "God  bless  you  for  calling  me 
Francis."  "  Your  health,"  continued  the  father, 
"  has  not  been  good;  and  I  am  anxious  you  should 
not  want  for  attentions,  nor  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing comforts.  Here  is  a  purse — I  »Tiust  insist  on 
your  taking  it — it  is  your  sister's;  she  wiohed  me 
to  put  the  money  in  it — think  of  her  virtues  when 
you  look  upon  it."  The  sister  turned  from  the 
window,  and  sobbed  upon  the  neck  of  her  favor- 
ite brother.  "  Eliza,"  said  the  father,  "you  had 
better  retire."  The  poor  girl  had  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  leave  the  room. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  lad  earnestly,  "  you  wiH 
let  me  see  John I  promise  not  to  speak  to  him ; 
indeed  I  dare  not — but  let  me  press  his  hand — let 
him  feel  my  wretchedness." 

"  No  sir;  I  should  not  allow  it,  even  if  he  were 
well  enough." 

"  My  mother,  sir.' — you  -will  surely  let  me  bid 
my  mother  farewell.'  I  cannot  go  without  seeing 
my  mother — "  and  here  he  buried  his  face  within 
his  folded  arms,  upon  the  table. 

"  No  sir,  she  is  attending  your  brother.  That 
is  distressing  enough  to  her,  without  being  an- 
noyed at  seeing  the  cause  of^her  misery.  A  boat 
will  be  ready  at  Whitehall  stairs  to-morrow  mor- 
ning by  day-break — " 

Francis  started  up  like  an  irritated  lion.  He 
tossed  the  letters  from  him,  dragged  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  purse,  put  the  latter  in  his  pocket, 
and  flung  the  money  towards  his  parent. 

"  Father,"  said  the  boy  deliberately,  but  with 
strong  feeling,  "  father,  my  health  can  be  of  but 
little  moment  to  one  who  can  be  so  unkind  in 
such  a  trying  hour.  I  therefore  shall  not  take 
your  letter.  Your  money  I  will  not  receive — I 
am  satisfied  with  my  mess  of  pottage,  so  long  as 
I  have  not  your  blessing.  One  thing,  sir,  I  de- 
mand; you  must  tell  my  mother  I  wished  to  see 
her;  but  you  need  hot  add  that  you  would  not  let 
me.  I  have  no  tears  now — ^you  have  checked 
them — you  have  chilled  the  heait  of  your  boy — 
but,  God  bless  you,  sir;  may  you  not  have 
cause — " 

The  father  went  to  his  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  boy  got  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  about 
till  day-light  appeared.  The  night  had  no  cold 
that  could  affect,  and  the  wind,  which  made  the 
autumnal  leaves  rustle,  was  not  heard  by  him. 
At  the  appointed  time  he  placed  himself  in  the 
boat,  with  more  of  silent  dignity  than  one  would 
have  thought  it  possible  for  a  boy  to  have  dis- 
played. He  became  a  favorite  with  his  mess- 
mates; but  they  saw  he  was  unhappy.  At  night 
the  man  in  the  wheel  could  see  sorrow  in  the 
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young-  officeT's  eye,  by  the  aid  of  the  binnacle 
light.  Francis  would  lean  thoughtfully  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  then  pull  his  sister's  purse 
from  his  pocket,  ai.d  then  look  at  the  most  beau- 
tiful star  that  mightbe  shining.  In  the  day  time 
1«  turned  towards  the  west,  thought  of  his  sliat- 
tered  hsusehold  gods,  but  forgot  a  lather's  harsh- 
ness, in  the  knowledge  that  lie  still  possessed  a 
mother's  love,  and  a  sister's  affection. 

John  recovered.  The  ships  in  which  the  bro- 
thers respectively  voyaged,  happened  to  anchor 
near  each  other  in  a  foreign  port.  Francis  threw 
off  his  gloom — he  became  a  different  being — and 
,  he  joined  with  eagerness,  a  party  for  the  [mrpose 
' '  of  visiting  his  brother's  vessel.  "  I  will  show  how 
dearly  I  lf)ve  him  ;  I  am  sure  John  will  not  forget 
our  school  days." 

He  saw  his  brother  pacing  the  quarter  deck — 
he  held  out  his  hand — "dear  John — oh,  I've  been 

so  wretched — your  poor  Francis  " 

"  Talk  jiot  to  me,  sir.  I  hold  no  discourse 
nvhli  you.  The  purser  will  give  you  a  letter 
from  your  mother; — the  last  she  ever  wrote.  The 
■crape  upon  my  arm  must  tell  you  that  your  mo- 

,  ther-  but  I  wisli  not  to  distress  you.  We 

'  jiever  can  again  be  as  brothers;  I  do  not  choose 
■io  knov/  you  as  friend.'"  John  .then  touched 
jliis  hat,  and  turned  away. 

"  You  are  unwell,  Fraufis?"  said  a  brother  of- 
ficer. 

"  I  am — I  am — I'm  sick  at  heart."  He  ordered 
the  boat's  £rew  to  row  him  to  his  own  ship.  He 
again  becaiiie  gloomy;  and  never  afterwards  did 
he  smile  as  lie  had  smiled  in  his  boyhood! 

The  brothers  were  divided  in  affection,  forever. 
Ti'.ey  had  been  as  twin  ffowers;  they  were  now 
tv/o  rifted  rocks! 

And  is  there  not  a  moral  here?  yes;  and  a 
-fearful  one.  Fathers!  judge  not  your  children 
too  liastily,  ftr,  by  not  making  allowances  for 
the  hot  blood  of  your  children,  and  by  not  consid- 
ering; that  they  carry  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
you  i\ny  shatter  their  best  feelings.  Brothers! 
treat  not  the  son  of  your  father  worse  than  you 
dare  lre;it  a  friend;  for,  by  so  doing,  you  will  get 
rid  of  your  best  shield,  and  sadly  display  yourown 


F/om  the  Anietioan  Traveller. 

THK  FALSE  FRIEND. 

if  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  calculated  to  efe- . 
,cit  the  best  and  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,— -if 
there  is  any  thing  which  raises,  ennobles,  and  re- 
lines  the  miml  of  man,  it  is  surely  (hsiuterested 
headship.  But  in  this  world,  it  is  wisely  ordei- 
ed  that  we  should  learn  to  api)reciate  what  is  ex- 
cellent, by  the  force  of  contrast;  and  know  how 
properly  to  estimate  virtue,  by  seeing  the  baneful 
effects  of  vice. 

Iftheie  is  an  object  on  earth  which  is  beneath 
ontempt;  an  object  on  whieii  angels  gaze  with 
niingled  horror  and  detestation,  it  is  the  deliber- 
ate, viaiful  and  malicious  slanslerer.  How  melan- 
choly to  reflect,  that  anysueli  are  permitted  to  in- 
hahit  the  land  and  breathe  .the  common  atmos- 
phere; to  dim  th(J  fairest  prospects,  and  sheathe 
their  barbed  arrows  in  the  bosom  of  wyrth  and 
hiu.jcence.  But  though  the  tn'al  of  virtue  may 
be  .severe,  yet  it  will  ultunately  prevail.  The 
-envenomed  dart  of  the  slanderer  will,  at  the  'set 
tim?j'  lecoil  upon  hiaisidi,  and  cover  him  with 
confiision  and  disgrace. 

The  hi.gli-minded  Graham  was  endowed,  with 
every  virtue,  and  with  every  grace.  His  lieart 
ivas  farmed  for  confidence,  lor  social  converse,  for 
fi'ienJ  jliiji.  '  No  fi  ingiiig  meanness  lound  place  ili 


his  bosom;  but  persevering  and  determined,  he 
fearlessly  trod  the  path  allotted  him  in  lift;.  Con- 
fiding in  his  own  integrity,  and  the  justice  of 
heaven,  he  sought  no  man's  friendship,  but  on  the 
broad  ijasis  of  honor.  He  loved.  Yes,  though 
the  critic  may  now  thrown  down  my  piece  jn  a 
pet,  and  deem  it  unwoithy  of  notice. 

He  loved  a  being  bright  and  fair.  The  lovely 
Althea  possessed  all  the  peculiar  charms  of  woman; 
all  the  milder  virtues  of  Graham,  Her  disposi- 
tion was  tempered  with  that  delicate  softness  so 
admirable  in  her  sex.  She  was  not  a  politician, 
though  the  purest  patriotism  glowed  in  her  bos- 
om. She  was  not  a  controvertist,  though  an 
humble  anddevo.ted  Christian.  Her  sympathetic 
heart  could  feel  for  distress  in  every  form,  and 
she  could  ever  find  means  to  reheve  the  unfortu- 
nate, without  making  parade  of  her  benevolence. 
Two  such  hearts,  united  by  the  strongest  ties, 
must  liave  been  a  fit  object  for  the  contemplation 
of  Angels.  'But  ah!  the  cruel  spoiler  came,' and 
came  in  the  form  of  friendship;  and  the  warm- 
hearted, confiding  George  Graham,  was  deceived. 

Van  Vaughden,  the  'accomplished  hypocrite,' 
stole  the  heart  of  Graham.  He  obtained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  almost  persuaded 
him  it  was  mean  and  unmanly  to  love  a  woman. 
At  last  lie  prevailed  on  liimiio  believe  the  basest 
slanders  on  the  reputation  of  the  innocent  Althea. 
She  saw  with  pain  that  the  heart  of  Graham  was 
estranged;  she  .saw  too,  that  Vaughden  was  the 
cause.  She  looked  upon  George  as  in  a  kind  of 
delirium,  which  she  hoped  and  prayed  would  not 
last  forever.  In  a  mind  like  his,  it  could  not  be  of 
long  duration,  though  Van  Vaughden  was  in  ev- 
ery respect  formed  to  deceive.  He  possessed  all 
that  cool,  calculating  villainy,  of  which  we  have 
so  many  specimens  and  descriptions,  joined  with 
the  most  splendid  talents.  How  many  such  com- 
binations do  we  encounter !  Even  Satan  himself 
was  '  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,' 

Van  Vaughden  was  soon  to  leave  England  on 
his  travels,  and  he  persuaded  George  to  accompa- 
ny him.  His  dark  designs,  and  mercenary  views, 
were  not  seen  by  his  too  confiding  friend,  His 
base  slanders  of  the  lovely  Althea  were  still  be- 
lieved, and  Geoige  left  England  without  even 
bidding  her  adieu! 

They  proceeded  as  far  as  Montpelier;  here  Van 
.  Vaughden  complained  of  ill  health,  and  proposed 
tarrying  to  try  the  effect  of  the  fine  air  of  this 
beautiful  city.    They  had  spent  some  days  here, 
when  George  one  e^vening  proposed  a  ramble  in 
the  suburbs.    Van  Vaughden  was  too  ill  to  ac- 
coanpany  him,  and  he  strolled  out  alone.  The 
night  was  calm  and  beautiful;  the  low,  busy  hyjn 
of  the  city  came  in  dying  niurmurs  on  the  breeze!^ 
it  was  an  hour  for  meditation.    The  thoughts  of" 
home,  and  of  his  own  dear  Althea,  crossed  his 
mind.    He  feh  that  he  had  used  her  ill;  he  even 
began  to  doubt  Van  Vaughden,  and  to  believe 
her  innocent.    But  if  so.  Van  Vaughden  was  a 
villain.    'I'his  was  the  first  time  such  an  idea  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind;  it  came  like  the  chilling 
frosts  oi"  winter  o'er  his  aching  heart.    H^  quick- 
ened his  pace,  as  if  to  part  company  with  his  un- 
pleasant reflections.    Suddenly  he  heard  a  step 
beliuid;  he  turned  quickly  around,  and  a  dagger 
gleamed  in  the  pale  beams  of  the  waning  moon. 
I  In  a  mon^ent  they  grappled,  and  the  nervous  arm 
I  of  Giahara  brought  the  assassin  to  the  ground. — 
j  The  moonbeams  fell  on  his  features,  and  discoveir 
\      t\vi  ivretch,  Van  Vaughden! 
I     For  a  moment  Graham  shrunk  back,  so  com- 
!  pletely  did  surprise  and  horror  unnerve  him. —  | 
I'hat  moment  was  near  being  his  last,  the  vil- 


lain recovered  his  feet,  and  made  a  furious  piss, 
but  his  arm  was  arrested. 

"  Fiend!"  cried  Graiiam,  "  take  the  reward  of 
thy  doings."  He  checked  himself.  «'  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  send  an  unprepared  fellow  be- 
ing into  eternity." 

What  VN^as  he  to  do?  He  still  held  the  strug- 
gling Van  Vaughden  in  his  powerful  grasp:  he 
hesitated  not  to  believe  he  would  plunge  his  dag- 
ger in  his  heart,  the  moment  he  relaxed  his  hold! 

"  Van  Vaughden,"  said  he,  "  I  now  know  you 
to  be  a  villain — a  dark,  designing  villain;  but  \ 
Avill  give  you  ';our  hfe,  if  yuu  will  accede  to  my 
conditions." 

The  exhausted  Van  Vaughden  promised  to  do 
all  he  should  require. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  basely  slandered 
Althea?" 

He  tremblingly  Confessed  he  had. 

"  Was  this  deed  of  darkness,  aimed  at  me,  pre- 
meditated?" 

"  From  our  first  acquaintance,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Will  you  promise  never  to  return  to  England, 
but  hide  your  miserable  head  in  obscurity?" 

This  he  promised;  Graham  released  him,  and 
tl;e  pale  moon  saw  them  part/weijer  .•  Van  Vaugh- 
den to  repent,  or  reap  the  fruit  of  his  doings;  and 
George  Graham  to  return  to  England,  and  be  re- 
conciled to  Althea.  He  was  received  by  her 
much  like  one  who  had  risen  from  the  dead. — 
Tliey  lived  to  bear  testimony  to  the  vahie  of  expe- 
rience. Maria. 


Cure  for  a  Passionate  Temper. — A  merchant 
in  London  Jiad  a  disR.^ite  with  a  Quaker,  respect- 
ing the  settlement  of  an  account.    The  merchant 
was  determined  to  bring  the  question  into  court, 
A  proceeding  the  Quaker  earnestly  deprecated,  uSi 
ing  every  argument  in  his  pov/er  to  convince  the 
merchant  of  his  error;  but  the  latter  was  inflexi- 
ble.   Desirous  to  make  a  last  effort,  the  Quaker 
called  at  his  house  Oiie  morning,  and  inquired  of 
the  servant  if  his  master  was  at  home.    The  mer- 
chant hearing  the  inquiry,    and  knowing  the 
voice,  called  aloud  from  the  top  of  the  stairs — 
"Tell  that  rascal  that  I  am  not  at  home."  The 
Quaker,  looking  up  towards  him,  calmly  said, 
"  Well  friend,  God  put  thee  in  a  belter  mind." 
The  merchant,  struck  afterwards  with  the  meek- 
ness of  the  reply,  and  having  more  deliberately 
investigated  the  matter,  became  convinced  that 
the  Quaker  was  right,  and  after  acknowledging 
his  error,  he  said,  "I  have  one  question  to  ask 
you — how  v/ere  you  able,  with  such  patience,  on 
various  occasions  io  bear  my  abuse?"  "Friend," 
replied  the  Quaker,  "  I  will  tell  thee;  I  was  nat- 
urally as  hot  and  as  violent  as  thou  art.    I  knew 
that  to  indulge  this  temper  was  sinful;  and  I  found 
that  it  was  imprudent.    I  observed  that  men  in  a, 
passion  always  speak  loud;  and  I  thought  if  I 
could  control  my  voice,  I  should  repress  my  pas-, 
sion.    I  therefore  made  it  a  rule  never  to  suffer 
my  voice  to  rise  above  a  certain  key;  and  by  ;t, 
careful  observance  of  this  rule,  I  have,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,-  entirely  mastered  my  natural 
temper."    The  Quaker  reasoned  philosophically, 
and  the  merchant,  as  everj'  one  else  rnay  do,  beu-. 
efitted  by  his  example. 


Peevishness  is  more  destructive  of  happiness 
than  passion,  because  it  operates  continually. 

Peevishness  al  home  betrays  a  little  mind,  intent 
on  trifles;  but  when  combined  with  sweetness  of 
temper  and  manners  abrodd,  it  betrays  alike  dur 
plicity  and  a  bad  heart. 
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Prison  Discipi.i-ne. — At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  in  Boston^  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beeclier,  from 
wiikh  we  extract  the  following  eloquent  re- 
marks : — 

"  In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  he 
remarked,  that  goverrnments  had  laboEed  under  a 
great  mistake,  by  the  infliction  of  a  rigor  of  chas- 
tisement almost  wholly  destitute  ol  compassion. 
He  very  justly  observed,  that  God's  method  of 
reclaiming  offenders  against  his  law,  was,  by  con- 
necting with  his  rebuke  a  salutary  moral  instruc- 
tion; uniling  persuasives  to  a  course  of  conduct 
which  made  it  the  interest  of  the  transgressor  to 
repent,  and  renounce  his  unholy  warfare  against 
his  Maker.  Were  the  Almighty  to  avenge  of- 
fences committed  against  his  authority,  in  the 
present  world,  with  the  severity  proportioned  to 
the  aggravation  of  crmie,,  men  would  become  conr 
tumacious  and  hardened  in  rebellion,  and  our 
world  would  be  full  of  coniusiou  and  wretched- 
ness. But  God  proceeds  with  men  as  rational  be- 
ings, and  as  capable  of  discerning  their  best  inte- 
rest. '  He  openeth  their  ear  to  disciphne,  and 
commandeth  that  they  turn  from  iniquity.  But 
if  they  obey  not,  they  die  without  knowledge.' — 
The  way  to  make  men  mischievous,  ungoverna- 
ble and  malicious,  is  to  treat  tlieija  as  if  they  were 
wild  beasts.  II,  however,  we  woiuld  reform  them, 
w^e  must  use  them  with  as  much  jkindness  and  fa- 
vour, as  may  be  consistent  with  salutary  convic- 
tion; and  especially  must  ,we  feel,  and  let  them 
discern  that  we  feel,  for  their  eternal  welfare. — 
We  must  endeavor  to  iinpress  them  with  the 
conviction  of  their  immortality,  and  of  their  ac- 
countableness  beyond  the  present  life.  They 
inust  be  taught  the  great  truths,  which  relate  to 
■the  redemption  of  the  soul,  and  especially  that 
there  is  t()rgiveness  with  God;  and  that,  however 
degraded  they  may  be  in  the  view  of  the  world, 
and  frowned  on  by  contemptuous  and  unforgiving 
men,  they  are  capable  of  a  pardon  from  God,  and 
of  cleansing  by  his  spirit  and  grace.  He  is  able 
to  purify  their  souLs,  and  fit  them  for  heaven  and 
eternal  glory.  These  truths  may  be  affectionate- 
ly urged  upon  them  by  the  kind  teacher  and  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel;  and  for  the  authority  of  his 
instructions  he  may  appeal  to  the  holy  oracles, 
confirming  his  peaceful  doctrine  by  the  word  of 
the  Most  High." 


A  oooD  IDEA. — A  correspondent  of  a  religious 
paper  at  the  South,  proposes  a  society  for  the 
suppression  of  scandal.  His  plan  is,  that  jjjl  per- 
sons, on  entering,  shall  give  up  old  feuds  and  an- 
tipathies, renounce  all  manner  of  equivocations, 
inuendoes,  and  surmises,  about  private  character 
,'dnd  private  affairs ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  obedi-- 
once  to  tfiis  fundamental  requisition,  each  member 
must  repeat  twelve  times  every  day  this  precept 
of  Holy  Writ — 'judge  not,  that  ye be  not  judged.' 
Such  expressions  as  these — "  I  can  believe  almost 
any  thing  of  that  woman" — "  Mr.  A.  who  has 
been  a  widower  only  three  months,  is  p^siyi"?  ^^""y 
particular  attention  to  Miss  B." — "  I  am  glad  Mr. 
C.  has  been  turned  off  by  Miss  D."— "  You  don't 
know  what  a  Wicked  thing  Miss  E.  has  said  of 
you" — all  such  expressions  are  to  be  offences,  and 
the  member  using  them  is  to  make  confession  and 
receive  admonition  tliercfor. 

The  design  is  so  good,  that  we  can  only  regret 
that  the  plan  is  so  Utopian;  that  it  is  only  to  be 
realized  as  a  part  of  the  latter-day  glory,  and  that 
the  latter-day  is  yet  so  far  ©fl.  if  such  a  society 
caidd  b^  got  into  successful  opej-ation,  %q  as  to  put 


an  end  to  the  tattling  of  envy,  the  misconstruction  [ 
of  petty  malice,  evil  surmisings,  and  impertinent 
talk,  what  an  alteration  it  would  make  in  society, 
especially  in  communities  not  yet  so  large  but 
that  every  body  knows  eveiy  body's  business. 

Troy  Sentinel. 


From  the  Troy  Budget. 

A  Proclamation. — To  all  to  whom  these  pres- 
i  ents  shall  come,  greeting. — Know  ye,  whereas  it 
1  has  been  represented  to  us,  that  several  and  divers 
j  ladies,  spinsters,  females,  maids,  girls,  &c.  within 
onr  Dominions  of  Love,  have  not  only  a  willing- 
uess  to  consent,  but  even  an  ardent  desire  to  leave 
the  state  of  celibacy,  and  take  to  themselves  hus- 
bands; and  whereas  it  is  s-ipposed  by  many  that 
the  bachelors,  young  or  unmarried  men  of  those 
my  realms,  do  not  know  who  among  the  maidens, 
&c.  would  or  would  not  be  so  willing  or  so  desir-  | 
ous  to  marry,  and  it  seems  proper  and  fitting  that  i 
the  ladies,  spinsters,  maids,  girls  and  unmarried  | 
women,  as  aforesaid,  should  put  on  some  mark  of  i 
j  dress  as  a  token  by  which  their  willingness  or  de-  j 
I  sire,  in  the  premises,  should  be  made  particularly  j 
j  known: — Now  we  have  issued  this  Our  Procla- 
mation, giving  leave,  ordering  and  commanding,  i 
that  the  ladies,  spinsters,  girls,  &c.  may  and  do 
make  the  sleeves  of  their  dresses  large,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  desire  to  be  married.  Thus,  those 
who  iTiost  exceedingly  desire  soon,  and  can't  well 
detsiy  the  happy  hour  much  longer,  may  say  so, 
saving  their  blushes  consequeiit  on  such  declara- 
tion, by  putting  over  and  above  what  is  jiecessary 
fijr  comeliness  or  comfbrtj  in  their  sleeves,  seven 
yards  of  silk,  chintz,  calico,  or  other  stufi.  If  they 
simply  desire,  pretty  considerably,  to  be  married, 
they  may  reduce  the  quantity  to  five  yards,  if 
they  merely  wish  to  be  modestly  courted,  if  a  lad 
to  suit  them  shall  present  himself — they  are  in 
that  case  confined  to  wearing  their  sleeves,  the 
size  of  a  two-bushel  bag,  or  only  so  large  as  to 
hide  away  a  moderate  sized  lover;  for  that  is  ac- 
cording to  the  old  fashion  worn  by  the  men,  as 
Harley  used  to  say  that  Swift  always  came  to  him 
with  a  whig  in  his  sleeve. 

Given  at  the  Court  of  Love,  this  25th  day  of 
July,  1830.    By  command  of  the  Queen. 

ADONIS,  Secretary. 

Lady  Raffles  Repro  ved  bij  a.  Xalive  Malay  Woman. 
Whilst  Lady  Raffles  was  overwhelmed  with  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  favorite  child — while  unable  to 
beat  the  sight  of  her  other  children — unable  to  bear 
oven  the  liglit  of  day — humbled  upon  her  couch, 
with  a  feeling  of  misery — she  was  addressed  by  a 
poor  ignorant,  uninstructed,  native  woman  of  ihe 
lowest  class,  (who  had  been  employed  about  the  nur- 
sery) in  terms  of  reproof  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"  [  am  come  because  you  have  been  here  many 
days  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  no  one  dares  to 
come  near  you.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  grieve  in 
this  manner,  when  you  ought  to  be  thanking  God  for 
having  given  you  the  most  beautiful  child  ihat  ever 
was  se^^n  i  Have  you  not  the  envy  of  every  body 
Did  any  one  ever  sco  him,  or  speak  of  hiin,  without 
admiring  hira;  and  instead  of  letting  this  child  cop- 
tinue  in  this  world  till  he  should  be  worn  out  with 
trouble  and  sorrow,  has  not  God  taken  li^n)  to  heaven 
in  all  his  beauty  ?  What  would  you  have  njiore  — 
For  shame  :  leave  off  weeping,  and  let  me  open  a 
window." 


J?  Final  Separation. — An  English  lady  lately  di- 
vorced from  her  husband,  went  over  lo  Franco,  and 
turned  Catholic,  in  order,  she  said,  that  she  might 
not  again  be  in  his  company,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  nai^t. 


EXECUTION  OF  KNAPP. 

Dt3"The  Governor  and  Council  on  Saturday 
fixed  Tuesday,  the  28th  inst.  for  the  execution  of 
JOHN  FRANCIS  KNAPP,  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Capt.  White,  of  Salem.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  the  execution  will  be  v/ithout 
much  parade — and  be  conducted  in  as  private  a 
manner  as  possible.  It  is  ordered  to  take  place 
between  the  hours  of  8  and  10,  a.  m. 

Rustic  Economy. — A  stout,  hungry  lumber- 
man, from  the  interior  of  Maine,  who  had  been 
deprived  for  several  weeks  of  his  usual  quantum 
of  the  good  things  which  make  up  the  principal 
daily  meal,  went  into  a  Hotel  in  Portland,  the  oth- 
er day,  when  dinner  was  preparing,  and  very  seri- 
ously inquired  the  price  of  a  dinner.  "  Fifty 
cents,"  said  the  landlord.  "And  what  do  you 
charge  for  a  breakfast.'"'  said  the  half-starved 
countryman.  "  Twenty-five  cents,"  was  the  re- 
ply,   'f  Well,  then,  I  guess  I'll  take  a  breakfast.'' 


CjO^The  Address  on  Temperance,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
HiLDRETH,  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  in 
this  town  this  evening,  is  necessarily  postponed 
for  a  lew  days. 


MARRIED, 

At  Danvors,  by  Rev  F  A.  Hudson,  Mr  Daniel 
Wardwell,  of  Andover,  to  Miss  Mehitable  P.  Huich- 
inson,  daughter  of  Deacon  Israel  Hutchinson,  of 
Danvers. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr  Benjamin  Marble,  to  Miss  Em- 
ily Pulsifer. 

At  Newburyport,  Rev  Joseph  A.  E.  Long,  of 
Hookset,  NH.  to  Miss  Ann  Matilda  Milton,  of  New- 
buryport. 

At  Portsmouth,  on  Sunday  morning  last  week, 
by  the  Rev  Mr  Putnam,  Mr  jFranuis  B.  Dennis,  of 
this  town,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Freeland,  of  tue 
former  place. 

At  Charl«mont,  N.  H.  Joseph  T.  Adams,  Esq  of 
Boston,  editor  of  the  Centinel,  to  Miss  Susan  P. 
daughter  of  Dr  Leonard  Jarvis. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Jas.  .A.  Lyscomb,  aged  20  months. 

George  Henry ,  son  of  Mr  George  S.  Thompson,  a- 
ged  13  months. 

Widow  Hannah  Smith,  aged  84. 

Asa  Smith,  youngest  child  of  Capt  Thomas  Seaver, 
aged  21  months 

Michael  Augustus,  son  of  Michael  Pitman,  aged  8 
months. 

In  North  Salem,  widow  Eunice  Symonc's,  aged 
77.  Also  an  infant  son  of  Jonathan  Sliove,  Esq. 
aged  7  weeks. 

At  Danvers,  New  Mills,  Mrs.  Eunice  Jacobs,  a- 
god  73. 

In  Beverly,  Miss  Eliza  Stjckney,  aged  30,  after  a 
long  and  distressing  illness,  which  she  endured  with 
Christian  fortitude. 

At  Marblehead,  Mrs  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr  Wllliaui 
Goodwin,  aged  50. 

lu  Dorchester,  19th  ult.  Deacon  Nathan  Parker, 
aged  77. 

At  Haverhill,  on  Wednesday  night,  Hon.  Bailky 
Bartlett,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Essex,  aged  80. 

At  Philadelphia,  afleran  illness  of  one  week,  Capt 
Aaron  Wait  Williams,  of  this  town,  aged  29. 

In  England,  at  Harrow-gate  Springs,  on  ihe2Gth  of 
July  last.  Rev.  John  Sylvestek  John  Gardineb, 
DD  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  in  the  (i6th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  26th  of  his  ministry. 

On  board  brig  Hindu,  of  Boston,  Dec.  27,  on  her 
passage  from  Copenhagen  to  Manilla,  Mr  George 
Bacon,  of  Bradford,  seaman. 


0« 


POETRY. 


THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 


sir  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roaes, 

Glad  Summer,  Tare  thee  well  ! 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell 

But  in  the  golden  sunset 

Oftliy  latest  lingering  day, 
Oh  !  tell  me,  o'er  this  checqaered  eaf  th, 

How  hast  thou  passed  away  ? 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer  !  brightly 

Thine  hours  are  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs^ 

The  rangers  of  the  sky. 

And  brightly  in  the  forests, 

To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free  ; 

And  brightly,  'midst  the  garden-flowers, 
Is  the  happy  murmuridg  bee. 

But  how  to  human  bosoms. 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  thoughts  that  make  themeagle-wihgs, 

To  pieice  the  unborn  years  .'' 

Sweet  Summer  !  to  the  captive 
Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods,  with  all  their  whispering  leaves, 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams; 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound, 
In  swift  delicious  fantasies, 

That  changed  with  every  sound  j 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings,  wild  and  vain. 
For  the  gushing  founts,  and  breezy  hills^ 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again  • 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer  ! 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  ! 
.Vw  chainless  footstep  nought  has  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  shadows,  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  sihed  : 

in  brief  and  sudden  strivings, 

To  fling  a  weight  aside-^ 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased, 

And  all  thy  roses  died. 

But,  oh  !  thou  gentle  Summer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Bring  me  again  thy  buoyancy 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar  ! 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 

With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this 

May  that  next  meeting  be  ! 


WHEN  POOR  IN  ALL  BUT  HOPE  AND  LOVE. 

BY  THK   HON.   MRS.  NORT«N. 

When  poor  in  all  but  hope  and  love, 

1  clasp °d  thee  to  my  faithful  heart, 
For  wealth  and  fame  I  vow'd  to  rove, 

That  we  might  meet  no  more  to  part ! 
Years  have  gone  ^ — long  weary  year* 

Of  toil,  to  win  the  comfort  now — 
Of  ardent  hopes — of  stckening  fears — 

And  wealth  is  mine — but  where  art  ihou  f 


LA»IF.S'  MilSCEtLANY. 

_    _  _ 

Fame's  dazzling  dreams,  for  thy  dear  sake, 

Ro?e  brighter  than  before  to  me  ; 
I  clung  to  all  1  deemed  could  make 

My  burning  heart  more  worthy  thee. 
Years  have  gone  by — the  laurel  droops 

In  mockery  o'er  my  joyless  brow  ; 
A  conqueied  world  before  me  stoops, 

And  fame  is  mine. — but  where  ait  thou  ? 

In  life's  first  hours,  despised  and  lono, 

I  wandered  through  the  busy  crown  ; 
But  now  that  life's  best  hopes  are  gone. 

They  greet  with  pride  iind  murmurs  loud. 
Oh  !  for  thy  voice  '.  thy  happy  voice, 

To  breathe  its  laughing  welcome  now  ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  all  that  should  rejoice, 

To  m^are  vain — but  where  art  thou  ? 


AN  ENIGMA. 
From  rosy  lips  we  issue  forth, 
From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north, 
Unseen,  unfelt,  by  night,  by  day  ; 
Abroad  we  take  our  airy  way. 
We  farten  love,  we  kinille  strife, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  life. 
Piercing  and  sharp,  we  wound  like  steel:  , 
Now  smooth  as  oil,  those  wounds  we  heal. 
Not  strings  of  pearl  are  valued  more. 
Nor  gems  enchased  in  golden  ore  ; 
Yet  thousands  of  us,  every  day, 
Worthless  and  vile,  are  thrown  away. 
Ye  wise  !  secure  with  bars  of  brass 
*   The  double  doors  through  which  we  pass, — ■ 
For,  once  escaped,  back  to  our  cell 
No  art  of  man  can  us  compel. 

Useful  Receipt. — A  mastic  which  resists  fire  and 
water,  for  mending  cracked  or  broken  earthen  ware, 
delph,  china,  &c. 

Take  warm  milk  and  curdle  it  lightly  with  vine- 
gar, separate  the  curd,  and  mix  it  with  some  white 
of  eggs  well  beaten  up  ;  to  this  mixture  add  quick- 
lime finely  powdered,  until  you  have  made  a  sort  of 
paste,  not  too  thin  ;  a  thing  cemented  with  this 
paste,  will  resist  water,  when  the  cement  is  thor- 
oughly dry.  By  this  means  1  stopt  several  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  a  large  iron  kettle  five  years  and  a 
half  since,  and  have  not  found  it  to  fail. . 

Eeleetie  Olserver. 

PREjUDicE.^The  following  forcible  and  beautiful 
delineation  of  prejudice,  is  ascribed  by  Hugh  Worth- 
ington,  a  late  English  divine,  to  the  cekbrated  Dr. 
Price : — 

"  Prejudice  may  be  compared  to  a  misty  morning 
in  October ;  a  tnan  goes  forth  to  an  eminence,  and  he 
sees  on  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill,  a  figure  ap- 
parently of  gigantic  stature,  for  such  the  imperfect 
medium  through  which  he  is  viewed  would  make 
him  appear;  he  goes  forward  a  few  steps,  and  the 
figure  advances  towards  him ;  his  s\te  lessens  as 
they  approach  ;  they  draw  still  nearer — and  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  is  gradually,  but  sensibly  di- 
minishing ;  at  last  they  meet— and  perhaps,  the  per- 
son he  had  taken  for  a  monster,  proves  to  be  his  own 
brother." 


ViRTCE. — There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  follow  and  all  to  attain, 
it  is  subject  to  no  disappointments,  since  he  that 
perseveres  makes  every  difficulty  an  advancement, 
and  every  contest  a  victory  ;  and  this  is  the  pursuit 
of  virtue.  Sincerely  to  aspire  after  virtue,  is  to 
gain  her ;  and  zealously  to  labour  after  her  wages, 
is  to  receive  them.  Those  that  seek  her  early,  will 
find  her  before  it  is  too  late  ;  her  reward  also  :a  with 
her,  and  she  will  come  quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a 
good  man  is  a  little  heaven  commencing  on  earth  ; 
where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  -gvith  unrivalled  in- 
fluence, over  safely  from  danger,  resource  from  ster- 
ility, and  subjugated  passion,  "  like  the  wind  and 
storm,  fulfilling  his  word," 


Dabdtism. — A  young*  fellow  who  :nade  large  pre- 
tensions to  a  mail  of  f  ishion,  exhibited  himself  in 
this  town  last  week,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was 
the  object  of  attention  and  prying  i;uriosily    we  1/a'l 
only  a  glance  al  his  costume,  but  must  prononnc^ 
him  unique  in  the  fashionable  world.    His  feet  and 
tower  extremities  were  ensconced  in  a  p.lir  of  long 
!  boots,  with  square  toes,  am  I  white  lops  ;  white  stock' 
I  iiigs,  yellow  sm.iU  clothes,  and  brass  knee  buckles  > 
■j  his  coat  of  an  olive  colour,  and  lirs  vest— we  are  not 
i  positive  he  had  any— but  his  collar  ;  ah  1  Uiere  he 
j  exhibited  the  pink  of  fHshi'in  ;  iinaifine,  reader,  a 
j  young  exquisite  »vith  a  red  citmhric  shirt  collar  ;  and 
acrav.it  lied  so  nice,  after  the  most  approved  meth- 
j  ed,  with  an  air  and  carriage  go  irresistible.  lh:iL  .it 
the  fashionable  watering-places,  he  must  have  been 
aj.1  the  go  !  [Northampton  Courier. 

Mistaken  Ideas  of  Dress. — The  l.ondon  Weekly 
Times  lately  made  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  thw 
justice  of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  observer 
of  men  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eftuland.  "The 
editor  remarks,  that  the  passion  for  dress,  amongst 
males,  is  almost  e.xclusively  confined  te  tradesmen, 
shopkeepers,  and  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  dress  so  plain- 
ly  as  the  House  of  Feefs  and  House  of  ComnKms. 
Indeed,  there  are  but  few  members  of  ihese  august 
bodies,  to  whom  a  Fleet  street  shopkeeper  would 
not  turn  up  his  nose  in  the  street.  Tnere  are  many 
people,  who  are  not  yet  aware,  th.-it  in  good  societif 
it  is  considered  a,  mark  of  vulgarity  to  be  dressed 
particularly  well .' 

The  greatest  beauty  in  female  dress  is  that  which 
is  most  simple,  and  at  the  9aine  time  gracefully  a- 
dapted  to  exhibit  the  natural  beauty  of  the  female 
form.  This  simplicity  should  be  observed,  even  in 
colour;  a  profusion  of  tawdry  and  glaring  colours 
be  speaks  a  tasteless  and  vulgar  mind,  leven  if  the 
wearer  were  a  Dutchess.  Colour  sbouid  always  be 
adapted  to  complexion.  Ladies  with  delicate  rosy 
complexions,  bear  white  and  light  blue  better  tlian 
dark  colors,  while  on  the  contrary,  sallow  liues  of 
Complexion  will  not  bear  those  colors  near  them,  and 
imperatively  require  dark  quiet  colors  to  give  them 
beauty  ;  yellow  is  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  of 
all,  and  can  only  be  worn  by  the  rich-toned  healthy- 
looking  brunette. — Dublin  Literary  Gazette. 

Chinese  Method  of  Durming. —  When  a  debtor  re- 
fuses payment  in  China,  the  creditor,  as  a  last  re- 
source, threatens  to  ctrry  eff"  the  door  of  hi»  house 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  is  accounted  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen,  as  in  thai  case 
there  would  be  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  evil 
genii.  To  avoid  this  consummation,  a  debtor  not 
unfrequently  sets  fire  to  his  house  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year. 

Historic  Douhts. — A  n  auctioneer,  at  a  late  sale  of 
antiquities,  put  up  a  helmet,  with  the  following  can- 
did observation  : — "  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a 
helmet  ot  Romulus,  the  Roman  Founder  ;  but  whe- 
ther he  was  a  brass  or  iron  founder,  1  cannot  tell." 

Jumping.— Old  Lines,  of  Connecticut,  used  to  bet 
with  young  men  that  he  could  jump  as  far  in  the 
same  gruund  and  direction  as  they.  As  often  as  he 
found  a  novice  to  accept,  he  would  say,  "  i  am  decre- 
pid,  and  you  are  spry — therefore  permit  me  to  choose 
the  ground."  Certainly.  Well,  the  ground  w«uld 
be  chosen  within  a  foot  of  a  house,  and  he  would 
jump  his  toes  against  it,  and  say,  "Jump  farther 
there,  and  in  that  direction,  if  yoti  ean."  Once  he 
was  beaten  ;  for  happening  to  choose  a  spot  beneath 
a  window,  his  competitor  took  out  the  sashes,  and 
jumped  into  the  room. 
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JESSY  OP  KIBE'S  FARM. 

BY  MISS  MITFOnO. 

About  the  centre  of  a  deep  winding  and  woody 
lune,  in  the  secluded  viliage  of  Aberleigh,  stands 
un  old  farm  houses,  whose  stables,  oivt-buiklings, 
and  ample  yard,  ha  ve  a  peculiarly  forlorn  and  de- 
serted appearance  ;  they  can,  in  fact,  scarcely  be 
.'-aid  to  be  occupied,  the  person  who  rents  the  land 
preferring  to  live  at  a  large  farm  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, leaving  this  lonely  house  to  the  care  of  a  la- 
liourer  and  his  wife,  who  reside  in  one  end,  and 
have  the  charge  of  a  few  colts  and  heifers  that  run 
in  the  orchard  and  an  adjoining  meadowy,  whilst 
the  vacant  rooms  are  tenanted  by  a  widow  in 
humble  circumstances  and  her  young  family.  -~ 
The  house  is  beautifully  situated;  deep,  as  I 
have  said,  in  a  narrow  woody  lane,  which  winds 
between  high  banks,  now  feathered  mth  hazel, 
now  thickly  studded  with  pollards  and  forest  trees, 
until  opposite  Kibe's  farm  it  widens  sufficiently  to 
admit  a  large  clear  pond,  round  which  the  hedge, 
closely  and  regularly  set  with  a  row  of  tall  elms, 
sweeps  in  a  g  raceful  curve,  forming  for  that  bright 
mirror,  a  rich  leafy  frame.    A  little  way  farther 
on,  the  lane  again  widens,  and  makes  an  abrupter 
winding,  as  it  is  crossed  by  a  broad  shallow  stream, 
a  branch  of  the  Loddon,  Avhich  comes  meandering 
along  from  a  chain  of  beautiful  meadows;  then 
turns  in  a  narrower  channel  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  filially  spreads  itself  into  a  large  piece  of 
water,  almost  a  lakelet,  amidst  the  rushes  and 
willows  of  Hartly  Moor.    A  foot-bridge  is  flung 
over  the  stream,  where  it  crosses  the  lane,  which, 
with  a  giant  oak  growing  on  the  bank,  and  throw- 
ing its  broad  branches  far  on  the  opposite  side, 
forms  in  every  season  a  pretty  rural  picture. 

Kibe's  farm  is  as  picturesque  as  its  situation  ; 
very  old,  very  irregular,  with  gable  ends,  cluster- 
ed chimneys,  casement  windows,  a  large  porch, 
and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vine,  which  has 
quite  the  effect,  especially  when  seen  by  moon- 
iight,  of  an  ivy-mantled  tower.  On  one  side  ex- 
tend the  ample  but  disused  farm-buildings;  on  the 
other  the  old  orchard,  whose  trees  are  so  wild,  so 
hoary  and  so  huge,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
fruit  forest.  Behind  the  house  is  an  ample  kitch- 
en garden,  and  before  a  neat  flower-court,  the  ex- 
clusive demesne  of  Mrs.  Lucas  and  her  family,  to 
whom  indeed  the  labourer,  John  Miles,  and  his 
good  wife  Dinah,  served  in  some  sort  as  domes- 
tics. 

Mrs.  Lucas  had  known  far  better  days.  Her 
hasband  had  been  an  officer,  and  died  bravely 
fighting  in  one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  leaving  her  with  three  children,  one  love- 
ly boy  and  two  delicate  girls,  to  struggle  through 
the  world  as  best  she  might.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished woman,  and  at  first  settled  in  a  great 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  her  small  in- 
come by  teaching  music  and  languages.  But  she 
was  country  bred ;  her  children  too  had  been 
born  in  the  country,  amidst  the  sweetest  recesses 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  pining  herself  for  hberty, 
and  solitude,  and  gieen  fields,  and  fresh  air,  she 
soon  began  to  fancy  that  her  children  were  visibly 
deteriorating  in  health  and  appearanc)b,  and  pining 
for  tkem  also  ;  and  finding  that  her  old  servant, 
Dinah  Miles,  was  settled  with  her  hiisband  in  this 


deserted  farm-house,  she  applied  to  his  master  to 
rent  for  a  few  months  the  untenanted  apartments 
came  to  Aberleigh,  and  fixed  therte  apparently  for 
life.  \ 

We  lived  in  different  parishes,  arid  she  declined 
company,  so  that  I  seldom  met  Mrs.  Lucas,  and 
had  lost  sight  of  her  for  some  years,  retaining 
merely  a  general  recollection  of  the  mild,  placid, 
elegant  mother,  surrounded  by  three  rosy,  romp- 
ing, bright-eyed  children,  when  the  arrival  of  an 
intimate  friend  at  Aberleigh  rectory  caused  me 
frequently  to  pass  thk  lonely  farm-house,  and 
threw  this  interesting  family  again  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

The  first  time  that  I  sav/  them  was  on  a  bright 
summer  evening,  when  the  nightingale  was  yet 
in  the  coppice,  the  briar  rose  blossoming  in  the 
hedge,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  bean  fields  per- 
fuming the  air.    Mrs.  Lucas,  still  lovely  and  ele- 
gant, though  somewhat  faded  and  care-worn,  was 
walking  pensively  up  and  down  the  grass  path  of 
the  pretty  flower  court;  her-a^yest  daughter,  a 
rosy  bright  brunette,  with  her  dark  hair  floating 
in  all  directions,  was  darting  about  like  a  bird; 
now  tying  up  the  pinks,  now  ^vatering  the  gtua- 
niums,  now  collecting  the  fallen  rose  leaves  into  a 
straw  bonnet  which  dangled  from  her  arm;  and 
now  feeding  a  brood  of  bantams  from  a  little  bar- 
ley measure,  which  that  sagacious  and  active  col- 
ony seemed  to  recognize  as  if  by  instinct,  coming 
long  before  she  called  them  at  their  swiftest  pace, 
between  a  run  and  a  fly,  to  aw^it,  with  their  usual 
noisy  and  bustling  patience,  the  shovvers  of  grain 
which  she  flung  to  them  across  the  paling.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
happiness;  and  iher  clear  gay  voice,  and  brilliant 
smile,  accorded  well  with  a  shape  and  motion  as 
light  as  a  butterfly,  and  as  wild  as  the  wind.  A 
beautiful  picture  was  that  rosy  lass  of  fifteen  in 
her  unconscious  loveliness,  and  I  might  have  con- 
tinued gazing  on  her  longer,  had  1  not  been  at- 
tracted by  an  object  no  less  charming,  although 
in  a  very  difierent  way. 

It  was  a  slight  elegant  girl,  apparently  about  a 
year  younger  than  the  pretty  romp  of  the  flower 
garden,  not  unlike  her  in  form  and  feature,  but 
totally  distinct  in  colouring  and  expression. 

She  sate  in  the  old  porch,  wreathed  with  jessa- 
mine and  honey-suckle,  with  the  western  sun 
floating  around  her  like  a  glory,  and  disj)laying 
the  singular  beauty  of  her  chesnut  hair,  brown 
with  a  golden  light,  and  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
her  smooth  and  finely  grained  complexion,  so 
pale,  and  yet  so  healthful.  Her  whole  face  and 
form  had  a  bending  and  statue-like  grace,  increas- 
ed by  the  adjustment  of  her  splendid  hair,  which 
was  parted  on  her  white  forehead,  and  gather- 
ed up  behind  in  a  large  knot- — a  natural  coronet. 
Her  eyebrows  and  long  eyelashes  were  a  few 
shades  darker  than  her  hair,  and  singularly  rich 
and  beautiful.  She  was  plaiting  straw  rapidly 
and  skilfully,  and  bent  over  her  work  with  a  mild 
and  placid  attention,  a  seflate  pensiveness  that  did 
not  belong  to  her  age,  and  which  contrasted  sadly 
and  strangely  with  the  gaiety  of  her  laughing 
and  brilliant  sister,  who  at  this  moment  darted 
up  to  her  with  a  handful  of  pinks  and  some 
groundsel.   Jessy  received  them  with  a  smile — 


such  a  smile ! — spoke  a  few  sweet  words  in  a 
sweet  sighing  voice;  put  the  flowers  in  her  bos- 
om, and  the  groundsel  in  the  cage  of  a  linnet  that 
hung  near  her;  and  then  resumed  her  seat,  imita- 
ting better  than  I  have  ever  heard  them  imitated, 
the  various  notes  of  a  nightingale  who  was  sing- 
ing in  the  opposite  hedge;  whilst  I,  ashamed  of 
loitering  longer,  passed  on. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her,  my  interest  in  this 
lovely  creature  was  increased  tenfold — for  I  then 
knew  that  Jessy  was  blind — a  misfortune  always 
so  touching,  especially  in  early  youth,  and  in  her 
case  rendered  peculiarly  affecting  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  individual.  W e  soon  became 
acquainted,  and  even  intimate  under  the  benign 
auspices  of  the  kind  mistress  of  the  rectory;  and 
every  interview  served  to  increase  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  whole  family,  and  most  of  all,  by  Uie 
sweet  blind  girl. 

Never  was  any  human  being  more  gentle,  gen- 
erous and  grateful,  or  more  unfeignedly  resigned 
to  her  great  calamity.     The  pensiveness  that 
marked  her  character,  arose,  as  I  soon  perceived, 
from  a  different  source.    Her  blindness  had  been 
of  recent  occurrence,  arising  from  inflammation 
unskilfully  treated,  and  was  pronounced  incura- 
ble; but  from  coming  on  so  lately,  it  admitted  of 
several  alleviations,  of  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  speak  with  a  devout  and  tender  gratitude. — 
'She  could  work,'  she  said,  '  as  well  as  ever  ;  and 
cut  out,  and  write,  and  dress  herselfj  and  keep  the 
keys,  and  run  errands  in  the  house  she  knew  so 
well,  without  making  any  mistake  or  confusion. 
Reading,  to  be  sure,  she  had  been  forced  to  give 
up,  and  drawing;  and  some  day  or  othei  she 
would  show  me,  only  that  it  seemed  so  vain,  some 
verses  which  her  dear  brother  William  had  writ- 
ten upon  a  group  of  wild  flowers,  which  she  had 
begun  before  her  misfortune.    Oh,  it  was  almost 
worth  while  to  be  blind,  to  be  the  subject  of  such 
verse,  and  the  object  of  such  affection !    Her  dear 
mamma  was  very  good  to  her,  and  so  was  Emma; 
but  William — oh  she  wished  that  I  knev/  Wil- 
liam !    No  one  could  be  so  kind  as  he !    It  was 
impossible !    He  read  to  her;  he  talked  to  her;  he 
walked  with  her;  he  taught  her  to  feel  confidence 
in  walking  alone;  he  had  made  lor  her  use  the 
wooden  steps  up  the  high  bank  which  led  into 
Kibe's  meadow;  he  had  put  the  hand-rail  on  the 
old  bridge,  so  that  now  she  could  get  across  with- 
out danger,  even  when  the  brook  was  flooded. — 
He  had  tamed  her  linnet;  he  had  constructed  the 
wooden  frame,  by  the  aid  ot  which  she  couid 
write  so  comfortably  and  evenly;  could  write  let- 
ters to  him,  and  say  her  own  self  all  that  she  felt 
of  love  and  gratitude.    And  that,"  she  continued 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  was  her  chief  comfort  now; 
for  William  was  gone,  and  they  should  never  meet 
again — never  alive — that  she  was  sure  of^she 
knew  it."    "But  why,  Jessy.-"'     "  Oh,  because 
William  was  so  much  too  good  for  tliis  world ; — 
there  was  nobody  like  William !  And  he  was  gone 
for  a  soldier.    Old  General  Lucas,  her  lathe/'s 
uncle,  had  sent  for  him  abroad;  ha^d  given  him  a 
commission  in  his  regiment;  and  he  would  never 
come  home — at  least  they  should  never  meet  a- 
gain — of  that  she  was  sure — she  knew  it." 
This  persuasion  was  evidently  the  master  grief 
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of  poor  Jessy's  life,  the  cause  that  far  more  than 
her  blindness  faded  her  cheek,  and  saddened  her 
spirit.  How  it  had  arisen  no  one  knew;  partly, 
perhaps,  from  some  lurking  superstition,  some 
idle  word,  or  idler  omen  which  had  taken  root  in 
her  mind,  nourished  by  the  jcalamity  which  in 
other  respects  she  bore  so  calmly,  but  which  left 
her  so  often  in  darkness  and  loneliness  to  brood 
over  her  own  gloomy  forebodings;  partly  from 
her  trembling  sensibility,  and  partly  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  frame  and  of  habit  which  had  always  cha- 
racterized the  object  of  her  love-^a  slender  youth, 
whose  atdent  spirit  was  but  too  apt  tb  Overtask 
his  body. 

However  it  found  admittance,  there  the  pre- 
sentiment was,  ,  hanging  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
sunshine  Of  Jessy's  young  life.  Reasoning  was 
useless.  They  know  little  of  the  passions  who 
seek  to  argue  with  that  most  intractable  of  them 
all,  the  fear  that  is  bom  of  love;  so  Mrs.  Lucas 
and  Emma  tried  to  amuse  away  these  sad  tho'ts, 
trusting  to  time,  to  William's  letters,  arid,  above 
all,  to  William's  return  to  eradicate  the  eVil. 

The  letters  came  ptoctually  and  gaily;  letters 
that  might  havp  (juieted  the  heart  of  any  sister  m 
Eiigbrid,  except  tbe  fjutterirrg  heart  of  Jessy  Lu- 
cas. William  spoke  of  mipioved  heaUh,  of  in- 
creased streriglh,  of  actual  prornotion,  and  expect- 
ed recal.  At  last  he  eVen  aunduneed  his  return 
under  auspices  the  most  giarifying  to  his  mother, 
and  the  mOst  beneficial  to  her  family.  The  regi- 
ment was  ordered  Iiome,  and  the  old  and  wealthy 
relation,  under  \vhose  protection  he  had  already 
risen  so  rapidly,  had  exprassed  his  intentionto  ac- 
company him  to  Kibe's  farm,  to  be  introduced  to 
liis  nephew's  widow  ?ind  daughters,  especially 
Jessy,  for  whom  he  expressed  himself  greatly  in- 
terested. A  letter  from  General  Lueas  himself, 
which  arrived  by  the  same  post,  was  still  mOie 
explicit:  it  adduced  the  son's  admirable  character 
and  exemplary  conduct,  as  reasons  for  befriend- 
ing the  mother,  and  avowed  his  design  of  provid- 
ing for  each  ol/his  yolihg  relatives,  and  of  making 
Wiliiatn  his  heir. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  first  hearing  of  these 
letters,  Jessy  was  happy— till  the  peril  of  a  wirrter 
voyage  (^fbr  it  was  deep  January)  crossed  her  im.- 
agination,  and  checked  her  joy.  At  length,  long- 
before  tliey  wereexpefeted,  another  epistle  arrived, 
dated  Portsmouth.  They  had  sailed  by  the  next 
vessel  to  that  wbich  conveyed  their  previous  dis- 
patches, and  might  be  expected  hourly  at  Kibe's 
farm.  The  voyage  \vas  past,  safely  past,  and  the 
Weight  seemed  irow  really  taken  from  Jessy's 
heart.  She  raised  her  sweet  face  and  smiled;  yet 
^till  it  was  a  fearful  and  a  trembUng  joy,  and 
somewhat  of  feai'  was  mingleid  even  with  the  in- 
lensity  of  her  hope,  It  had  been  a  time  of. rain 
and  wind;  and  the  Loddon,  the  beautiful  Ltod- 
don,  always  so  affluent  of  water,  had  oVerftowed 
its  boundaries,  and  swelled  the  smaller  streams 
which  it  ffed,  mto  torrents.  The  brook  which 
crossed  Kibe's  lane  had  washed  away  part  of  the 
foot'-bridge,  destroying  poor  William's  railing,  and 
was  still  foaming  and  daishihg  like  a  cataract. — 
Now  that  was  the  nearest  tvAy;  and  if  William 
should  insist  on  coming  that  way !  To  be  sure, 
the  carriage  rosid  was  round  by  Orazely  Green, 
but  to  cross  the  brook  would  save  half  a  mile;  and 
William,  dear  Wilham,  would  never  think  of 
danger,  to  get  to  those  whofn  he  bved,  These 
were  Jessy's  thoughts;  Ihe  fear  seemed  impossi- ■ 
ble,  for  no  pobtilion  wdnld  thifik  of  breasting  tliat 
j-oarifig  streapi;  btit  the  fond  Sister's  heart  was; 
jjjuttenng  like  a  riew-caught  bird,  aifld  she-feared 
g  he'fcflewiiot  >yhat.  - 


All  day  she  paced  the  little  court,  and  stopped 
and  listened,  and  listened  and  stopped.  About 
sunset,  with  the  nice  sense  of  sound  which  seemed 
to  come  with  her  feavfiil  calamity,  and  that  fine 
sense,  quickened  by  arixiety,  expectation  and  love, 
she  heard,  she  thongiit  she  heard,  she  was  sure 
she  heard,  the  sour/d  of  a  carriage  rapidly  advan- 
cing on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  "  It  is  only 
the  noise  of  the  rushing  waters,"  cried  Emma. 
"  I  hear  a  carriage,  the  horses,  the  wheels !"  re- 
plied Jessy;  and  darted  off  at  once,  with  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  meeting  William,  and  of  warning 
the  postihon  against  crossing  the  stream.  Emma 
and  her  mother  followed  fast!  fast!  But  what 
speed  could  now  vie  with  Jessy's,  when  the  ob- 
ject was  William.'*  They  called;  but  she  neither 
heard  nor  answered.  Before  they  had  won  to  the 
bend  in  the  lane,  she  had  leached  the  brook;  and 
long  before  either  of  her  pursuers  had  gained  the 
bridge,  her  foot  had  slipt  from  the  wet  and  totter- 
ing plank,  and  she  was  borne  resistlessly  down 
the  stream.  Assistance  was  immediately  procu- 
ted;  men,  and  ropek,  and  boats;  for  the  sweet 
blind  girl  was  beloved  of  all,  and  many  a  poor 
man  perilled  his  life  m  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
save  Jessy  Lncas;  and  William,  two,  was  there, 
for  Jessy's  quickened  sense  had  not  deceived  her. 
William  was  there,  strtiggling  with  all  the  strengt  h 
of  love  and  agony,  to  rescue  that  dear  and  help- 
less creature;  but  every  effort — although  he  per- 
severed until  he  too  was  taken  out  senseless — ev- 
ery effort  was  vain.  The  fair  corse  was  recover- 
ed, but  life  Was  extinct.  Poor  Jessy's  prediction 
was  verified  to  the  letter;  and  the  brother  and  his 
favourite  sister  never  met  again. 


GERTRUDE. 

"  Do  you  know,  Gertrude,  the  opinion  preva- 
lent in  the  neighborhood  in  regard  to  your  friend 
Wilton.?"  "Mother,"  said  Gertrude  with  a 
forced  composure,  "  I  know  of  nothing  to  his  dis- 
advantage. I  know  he  has  enemies  here— »-bit- 
ter  enemies,  who  would  gladly  sacrifice  him.  I 
know  too,  that  their  tongues  have  riot  been  idle, 
that  defamation  In  its  foulest  nature  has  been 
plentifully  bestowtjd  upon  a  virtuous  and  high- 
minded  gentleman." 

"  Gertrude,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  know  that 
the  world  sortietimes  condemns  unjustly.  I  know 
that  defamation  has  sometimes  hunted  down 
the  pure  and  virtuous,  and  blackened  the  fair 
fame  of  the  upright  and  praiseworthy.  But, 
when  so  much  is  averred  respecting  Wilton, 
when  friends  and  foes  alike  acknowledge  his  aber- 
rations, the  former  by  doubtful  whispers,  and  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  and  an  evident  withdrawal  of 
their  former  warm  and  confiding  friendship,  we 
may  justly  fear  that  there  is  indeed  some  reason 
for  such  a  charge — that  our  young  friend  is  yield- 
ing to  the  fascination  of  vice,  gliding  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  down  that  fearful  path 
which  leads  from  the  perfect  light  of  virtue  and 
holiness." 

"  I  will  not  believ&it — never,"  replied  Gertrude, 
her  clear  blue  eye  lighting  up  with  unwonted  en- 
ergy, "  Mother,  you  are  deceived  alike  by  the 
avowed  enemies  and  false  or  envious  friends  of 
Charles  Wilton.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  reposed 
my  confidence  in  a  stranger.  I  know  Wiltorj  to  be 
virtuousand  hOiiorable.  And  who,  let  me  ask, 
are  those  who  traduce  his  character.'"'  Her  beau- 
tiful lip  curled  into  aij  expre^siorj  of  ineffable  scorn, 
as  «he  replied  to  her  ojyn  interrogatory — "  False- 
hearted wretches — cr«atures  pf  epvy  and  malice, 
w-ho  would  as  §o«a  dare  the  iafling  thunderbolt 


as  confront  the  indignant  glance  of  the  roan  they 
have  so  foully  injured." 

Gertrude  spoke  from  the  impulse  of  her  heart., 
She  could  not  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Charle* 
Wilton  cotUd  debase  himself  to  Ihe  sin  of  drunk- 
enness— that  he  whose  nature  was  so  noble — so 
elevated — a  passionate  lover  of  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  universe,  and  of  the  godlike  manifesta- 
tions of  human  virtue,  the  out-breaking  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit  from  the  darkness  of  its  prison-house» 
could,  by  any  possible  temptations,  yield  to  thi' 
baleful  enticements  of  the  destroyer,  and  humble 
the  god-like  image  of  manhood  fowet  than  that  of 
the  "brutes  which  perish." 

And  why  was  it  that  when  all  her  friends  saw 
and  warned  her  of  her  danger  ,  she  cluing  yet  closer 
to  the  object  of  their  fears.?  Why  was  it,  when 
the  bosom  frietids  ofCharles  Wilton  avoided  him 
as  if  tliere  were  contamination  in  his  very  pres-. 
ence,  liiat  the  beautiful  and  intellectual  Gertrude 
welcomed  his  approach  with  a  smiJe  of  deeper 
fondness.?  She  loved  him:  and  the  love ol  a  heart 
like  hers  changes  not  with  the  changes  of  the  be- 
loved—it  burns  brighter  and  warmer  as  the  shad^ 
ows  of  evil  close  around  its  object. 

And  Gertrude  became  the  wife  ofCharles  Wil- 
ton— and  his  victim  also.  She  died  early,  butnol, 
before  every  beautiful  blossom  of  her  afFectioiir 
had  perished ;  not  before  a  death-like  %vitherina 
had  gone  over  her  heart,  until  it  l>ecame  as  dust ^ 
and  all  its  warm  and  holy  feelings  gave  place  to 
bitterness  and  loathing  arid  abhorrence.  Oh — . 
there  is  nothing  in  human  suffering  like  wrong 
and  scorn  from  those  we  love,  and  would  die  for 
— nothing  whrch  so  changes  and  Chills  the  e:)n&^ 
ding  bosom.  And  all  this  Gertrude  felt,  and  her 
high  spirit  sank  under  the  trial.  She  perished — 
but  the  last  moments  of  her  existence  were  un- 
soothed  by  the  voice  of  affection.  At  times,  in- 
deed, a  bloated  and  loathsome  form  bent  over  the 
pillow — the  wreck  of  all  which  gives  beauty  and 
dignity  to  manhood — and  a  voice,  hideous  from 
drunkenness,  murmured  in  her  ear  the  disgusting 
words  of  an  idiot's  fondness — to  be  succeeded  hy 
the  rude  oath — the  unfeelitig  jest — the  savage  in- 
difference to  mortal  sufferihg,  whieh  characterize 
the  lost,  shameless  drunkard. 

Let  woman  beware  of  the  intetttperate.  Let  hex 
shun  their  presence  as  the  accursed  of  Heaven— r 
the  smitten  with  that  moral  leprosy  which  is  alike 
immedicable  and  uncseapable.  Let  her  remember 
that  ill  uniting  her  destiny  with  that  of  thedrnnk- 
ardj  she  is  drawing  down  upon  her  head  the  heav- 
iest of  curses.  It  were  better  to  embrace  the  se- 
pulchre, whose  cold  halls  are  haunted  only  by 
tlie  Sceptre  of  Decay.  It  i»  the  wedlock  of  beau- 
ty and  pollution— of  purity  and  pestilence — ^the 
binding  of  a  breathing  foriri  of  life  to  the  toatb-, 
sortieness  of  death. 


f Ffom  the  Bower  of  Taste.] 

FIRST  STEP  TOWARDS  RUIN, 

"  Coitie  along,  and  don't  be  so  tastidious  about 
a  few  hours  and  shillings,"  said  young  Jones  to 
his  friend  Smith,  aS  they  were  passing  down 
Broadway.  "  Thete  "will  be  but  five  or  six  of 
us  there,  and  Tve  shaii't  play  high;  Brown  is  of' 
the  number,  tind  as  he  leaVres  the  city  to-mwrow, 
I  conceive  it  no  less  than  oUr  duty  to  give'  him  a 
joUification  before  he  departs. " 

"  Nay,"  said  Smith,  "  do  not  urge  me;  fof  I 
have  made  a  resolution,  T)e"ver  to  game;  and  if  I 
refuse  when  there,  I  fihatl  be  coiisidfcfftd  odd  6r 
niggardly." 

"  Pshaiw  !  you  'iieednot  play  uhlieSs  you  Wish 
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to;  you  can't  certainly  refuse  to  take  a  little  wine 
"vvith  us,  so  come  along." 

"I  have  another  objection,"  replied  Smith, 
"the  evening  is  far  advanced,  and  niy  mother, 
who  never  retires  while  any  of  us  are  out,  is  now 
probably  expecting  my  return,  and  will  be  quite 
uneasy  if  I  stay  out  late." 

"ria!  ha!  well  said,  master  Pure!  for  such 
you  must  be  called  till  you  are  out  of  your  leading 
strings — '  your  mother  will  be  uneasy !'  what  pret- 
ty nonsense  is  this.?  Why,  if  a  lad  of  ten  years 
had  made  that  observation,  it  woujd  have  been 
well  enough;  but  from  you,  who  will  be  withiri  a 
year  your  own  man,  and  sole  controller  of  two 
cool  tljousands  per  annum,  it  is  decidedly  ridicu- 
lous; so,  come  along;  go  you  shall,  or  you  will 
no\'e,i- hear  the  last  of  your  dutiful  anxiety  for 
your  dear  mamma!" 

The  fear  of  ridic,(jile  did  for  Smith  what  it  has 
done,  and  will  doj  for  thousands  of  others.  It 
led  him  to  do  what  was  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  moral  principles  he  had  imbibed,  a^d  prompt- 
ed him  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  fatal  labyrinth 
of  dissipation.  He  passed  that  tight  at  the  card- 
table,  drank  deeply,  and  flushed  with  his  tempo- 
rary success  in  small  stakes,  gradually  increased 
them,  until  not  only  all  his  own  money  was  lost, 
but  also  abojiit  one  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
his  employer,  which  he  had  received  the  afternoon 
previous  for  the  sale  of  soHie  merchandise,  and 
which  he  thought  would  be  more  secure  abowt  his 
person  than  in  the  safe  of  the  counting  house, — 
The  first  faint  rays  of  morning  fell  upon  the 
pale  and  haggard  countenance  of  the  unhappy 
and  conscience-stricken  Smith,  who  reclined  upon 
a  sofa  in  an  apartment  of  a  noted  hotel,  in  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  upon  despair:  begging  his 
friend  Jones  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  io  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  present  difficulty. 

"  Come,  don't  be  a  ninny,"  said  the  latter  very 
coully;  "  what's  the  use  of  all .  this  ado?  Go  to 
your  naotheT;  lell  her  tliat  you  have  got  into  a  bit 
of  a  scrape,  and  she  must  help  you  out  of  it;  the 
old  lady  will  pony  oyer,  rather  than  have  her 
darling  ruined.  As  for  a  disclosure  to  your  em- 
ployer, which  you  talked  of  just  now,  why  'twould 
he  as  absurd  as  your  trumping  my  trick  an  hour 
ago,  W?ien  the  odd  card  would  have  carried  us  out, 
and  saved  a  cool  fifty;  what  could  have  made  you 
play  so  like  a  flat!" 

"  Heartless  villain !"  cried  the  indignant  Sinith, 
"  how  have  I  been  deceived  in  you !  so  utterly  do 
I  now  despise  you— so  far  do  J  consider  you  be- 
neath my  contempt,  that  I  will  never  .speak  tayou 
or  mention  your  name  ^gain,  and  if  possible,  oWU- 
•Tate  you  from  my  memory." 

"  Bravo!  bravo  Smith!  wori't  you  take  anoth- 
er sup  at  the  Champaign said  Jones,  taunting- 
ly ;  "it  will — — "  A  blow  from  Smith  laid  him 
prostrate  and  senseless  upon  the  floor ! 

Maternal  Te»rfem;e«s.— Thejsuperiority  to  all 
selfish  considerations,  which  characterizes  mater- 
nal tenderness,  has  often  elevajied  the  conduct  of 
women  in  low  life,  and  j)erhaps  never  appeared 
more  admirable  than  in  the  wife  of  a  soldier  of  the 
55th  TCgiment,  in  America,  during  the  campaign 
m  1117.  Sitting  in  a  teat  with  her  hiJshand  at 
■  breakfast,  a  bomb  entered,  and  fell  hetiyeen  them 
and  a  bed  where  thejr  infant  lay  asleq).  The 
motlier  begged  her  spouse  would  go  dround  the 
bomb,  before  it  exploded,  and  takeaway  the  child,  | 
as  his  dress  would  allow  him  to  pas^  the  narrow  | 
space  between  the  dreadful  messenger  of  destruc-! 
tion  and  the  bed.  He  refused,  and  left  the  tent,  \ 
jailing  to  his  Wife  to  .haBten:aw;ay,  as  in  Jess,  than  | 


a  minute  the  fuse  would  communicate  to  the  great 
mass  of  combustibles.  The  poor  woman,  dbsorb- 
ing  all  care  in  anxiety  to  save  her  child,  tucked 
up  her  garments  to  guard  against  touching  the 
bomb,  snatched  the  unconscious  innocent,  and 
was  hardly  out  of  reach,  when  all  the  murderous 
materials  were  scattered  around.  Major  C— — , 
of  the  55  th  regiment,  hearing  of  this  action,  dis- 
tinguished the  heroine  with  every  mark  of  favor. 
She  survived  many  years  to  lament  his  laie  at 
Fort  Montgofjiery,  in  the  following  mopth  of 
October. 

~  GltEAT^IRE^T^LOUCE 

The  enterprising  and  flourishing  town  of  Glou- 
cester has  been  visited  by  a  terrible  calamity.  A 
fire  broke  out  there  about  4  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  which  caused  the  destruction  of  more 
than  SIXTY  BfiLDiNGs,  including  seventeen  Dvs^el- 
ling  Houses  and  many  valuable  Stores,  and  a 
loss  of  property,  amounting  in  all,  exclusive  of  in' 
surance,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  fire  broke  out  in  an  out  building  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gilbert,  adjoining  his  house,  on  the  S.  E. 
side  of  Front  street.  It  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated either  by  spontaneous  combustion  (a 
quantity  of  oiled  clothing,  for  fishermen,  being 
deposited  in  the  store)  or  from  a  furnace  which 
had  been  employed  the  night  previous  in  the 
branding  of  maOkerel  barrels.  The  wind  being 
high,  the  fire  soon  spread  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity, and  it  was  not  until  half  past  ten  o'clock,  that 
it  Was  checked, 

Intelligence  of  the.fire  reached  this  town  about 
1 1  o'clock — when  an  alarm  -was  ^iven  |by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  &c.  and  our  Fire- Wards  im- 
mediately despatched,  by  land  and  water,  three 
of  our  Engines,  the  Hose  apparatus,  and  a^reat 
number  of  fire-men,  to  the  assistance  of  our 
neighbours.  Many  other  citizens  also  volurita- 
lily  repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger,  in  boats, 
carriages,  chaises,  wagons,  &c.— They  of  course 
did  not  arrive  until  the  progress  of  the  flames  had 
been  stayed,  but  their  assistance  wa&  of  essential ' 
service,  and  was  gratefully  received. 

It  is  14  years  since  a  fire  of  any  kind  occuned 
at  Gloucester— and  only  two  can-be  recollected  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants^one  of  these  was  a  barn, 
occasioned  by  lightning. 

Nineteen  families  and  100  individuals  have  been 
rendered  houseless  by  this  distressing  calamity. 

The  air  was  literally  filled  for  miles  with  cin- 
ders and  burning  fragments  from  f  he  scene  of  the 
conflagration.  A  woman  iat  Eastern  Point,  twQ 
miles  from  the  fire,  picked  up  a  five  coal  near  her 
house,  with  which  she  kindled  her  fire  for  breakr 
fast.  The  masttfr  of  a  vessel,  which  afterwards 
arrived  at  Cfloucester,  stated  that  w}»«n  she  was 
eight  myes  from  the  scene  ofthe  fire,  ciljders. came  i 
on  board  her !  iSegitter. 


SHERIFF  FOR  JESSEX. 

The  Hon.  JosspH  E.  Spragce,  of  this  town, 
has  been  appointed,  by  .the  Goyernor  and  Coun-i; 
oil,  Sheriff  for  this  County.    He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  <Mpe  on  Saturday.     The  foUpwingji 
appointments  have  been  made  by,  hhn : 

DEPU-TiE8-;^I^ehemiah  Brpwp,  Sajem,  (,gaol-| 
keeper)— Michael  Brown,  do.  itpswieh-iGilnian 
White,  do.  NewburypprtWChailes  L.  Bartlett,| 
Haverhill— Moody'  Bridges,  Andom-^Wilfiam'' 
Chad,Wie.ll,  Lynn— Stephen  ,X7pton,  Paavjeia — I 
Theodore  Ahdrewa,;  Ipaw;i<?hr-r|<)3h<ufi  ,  F,  .Trask,  I 
Gloucester,  '  ii 


Female  Beneficence. — The  Synod  of  North 
Carolina  has  reported  several  examples  of  female 
societies  which  have  been  active  in  doing  good. 
One  small  society,  in  a  town  where  there  was  no 
appropriate  house  of  worship,  determined  that  one 
should  be  erected.  From  the  sale  of  needle-work 
they  obtained  200  dollars,  and  by  other  means 
they  increased  the  sum  until  they  were  able  to  e- 
rect  a  church  Tyhich  cost  1 200  dollars.  Another 
society  of  younger  females,  in  the  same  town,  are 
at  the  expense  of  educating  an  Indian  child,  at  one 
of  the  mission  stations.  Another  has  purchased  a 
parsonage,  which  cost  $800,  and  presented  it  to 
their  church.  Another,  besides  making  some  ex- 
pensive additions  to  their  church,  has  paid,  duiing 
the  last  yeaf,  #100  to  the  EducE^tion  Society. 


iMilitmry  Dandyism  in  the  East. — To  such  a 
pitch  of  ridiculous  extravagance  has  the  effemin- 
ate affectation  of  the  rnodern  exclusives  been  car- 
ried by  the  heroes  of  the  East-India  Company's 
army,  that  the  Comniander-in-Chief  of  their 
forces  at  Madras  has  been  compelled  to  issue  an 
order,  prohibiting  the  girlish  practice  in  which  the 
officers  have  lately  indulged,  bf  wearing  tortoise- 
shell  combs  in  their  hair,  and  twisting  .their  sid&- 
locks  into  dangling  fancy-curls ! 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rov.  Mr.  Upham,  William 
Dwighl,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  to  Miss  Eliza  A 
White,  (daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White,  of  this 
town. 

In  IV^arblehead,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin  to  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
tin. , 

In  Lynn,  Mrs.  M^ria  Tufts  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pitman. 
By  Rev.  E.  Wiley,  Miss  Loifisai  Perkins  to  Mr. 
^athaniel  Lewis,  jr. 

In  Beverly,  by  Rey.  Mr  Thayer,  Mr  Thomas 
Rand,  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Sally  Glover,  ofBe'v- 
erly. 

In  Squaro  Parish,  Gloucester,  Capt.  Qavid  SavUle 
to  Miss  Ann  Leonard,  daughter  ofRev  E.  Leonard. 


DIE©, 

In  thi8  town,  an  infant  Child  of  Mr.  Wm.  Stevens. 

A  child  of  Hflr.  Joseph  W.  I>d:vrs. 

On  Monday,  Jane,  youngest  child  of  Mr  Eben  K. 
Lakemaa,  aged  14  months. 

In,  Dan  vers,  Miss  E'iza,  wife  of  ^r.  Willi!^ln  Tap^ 
ley,  agef  35i 

In  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Ruth  wife  qf  Capt.  Peter 
Brown,  aged  44.    Mr.  Peter  Stahdiey,  aged  73. 

|n  Lynn,  Abjgail,  wife  of  Mr.  Nehen|iah  Breed, 
aged  57.  ' 

In  fjainilton,  Mr.  M.alachi  Knowlton,  agsd  about 
70- — His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  a 
loaded  cart  over  his  body. 

In  WestNe*bury,  Mr  Merrill  Qrdway,  aged  26. 
Mr  John  Smith,  aged  76.— ^MissJjucy  S.  Puller  aged 
20.— Samuel  F.  son  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bartiet,  aged 
1  year. 

In  New-burypbrti'Mr:  James  L&timer,  9ged  21. — 
-'Mr.  Anthony  Perkins,  sged  36. 

At  W.  Newbufy,  Haniiah,  Wife  e>f  Nathan  Rogers, 
aged  76. 

In  Gjairdiner,  JVle.  Slept.  10,  ilMlrs.  Elizabeth  Waitt, 
aged  54,  formerly  of  Marbleheid. 
;>  At  Auburn,  iN.  V;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  of 
the  New  York  Episcopal-Diocese^  aged  55.  -  t^e  vyas 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Cjiocese  in  1811,  and  was  nei^t 
inirank  to^he  ven«rBh'le'Bish(ip':White.  Htts  VirtMes 
as  a  Christian  miniater,  and  as  a  man,*  will  long  be 
held'in  remembrance. 

On  board  U.  S.  .ship^Eria  i^ug.  29,  Capt.  Rose, 
commander  of  that  ship.  On  board  the  Peacock, 
midebipmar^RasseilliQf  Ih^tl^n.  ItuWa?  Tory  siQ^jj 
oi^  board  tho^e  ftopi, 
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POETRY* 


From  tbe  New-England  Weekly  Review. 

PEARLS. 

The  pearls  are  circled  on  thy  brow,  t!ie  beautiful  and 
fair, 

The  purest  from  the  Indian  seas,  and  meet  a  queen 
should  wear. 

Nor  dim  they  aught  the  brightness  of  thy  clear  and 

dreamy  brow, 
They  shine  upon  its  loveliness  like  moonlight  over 

snow. 

Aye,  even  from  that  diadem  there  is  a  spell-Iiiie 
might, 

That  bids  the  heart  more  deeply  glow  by  thine  eyes' 
spirit-light ; 

And  o'er  the  soul  a  vision  brings,  that  cannot  be  for- 
get, 

Of  glory  and  of  majesty,  and  yet  I  love  them  not. 

It  is  not  that  their  beauty  seems  a  vain  and  mocking 
ray 

O'er  loveliness  they  shine  upon,  so  soon  to  pass  a- 
way, 

Nor  that  the  bloom  of  summer  flowers,  borne  from 

the  fragile  stem. 
More  fading  and  more  fitting  seems  than  light  of 

ocean  gem ; 

Yet  wreathe  thy  brow  with  summer-flowers,  a  better 
emblem  tar 

Of  the  heart's  bloom  and  fragrancy,  than  yoa  pale 
Indian  star  ; 

When  their  young  life  is  warm  we  think  not  of  their 
cold  decay. 

And  even  teach  the  heart  to  dream  they  shall  nut 
fade  away. 

And  sweeter  surely  is  the  bloom  of  that  fair  coronal; 
It  says  not  it  shalfdie  before  the  shade  of  even-fall, 
It  says  its  freshness  is  a  type  of  being's  rosy  youth. 
And  in  its  breath  is  imaged  all  the  loveliness  of 
truth.  HINDA. 


NIGHT  BLOOMING  FLOWERS. 
"  Call  back  your  odours,  lovely  flowers, 

From  the  night-wind  call  them  back, 
And  fold  your  leaves  till  the  laughing  hours 

Come  forth  on  the  sun-beam's  tiack  I 

The  lark  lies  couch'd  in  his  grassy  nest, 

And  the  honey-bee  is  gone. 
And  all  bright  things  areawav  to  refll-^ 

Why  watch  ye  thus  alone  ? 

Is  not  your  world  a  mournful  one, 
When  your  sisters  cl«se  their  eyes, 

And  your  soft  breath  meets  not  a  lingering  tone 
Of  song  in  the  starry  skies  .'' 

Take  ye  no  joy  in  the  day-spring's  birth, 
When  it  kindles  the  sparks  of  dew 

And  the  thousand  strains  of  the  forest's  mirth. 
Shall  they  gladden  all  but  you 

Shut  your  sweet  bells  till  the  fawn  comes  out 

On  the  Buuny  turf  to  play , 
And  the  wood-land  child  with  a  fairy  shout, 

Goes  dancing  on  bis  way." 

"Nay,  let  our  shadowy  beauty  bloom, 
When  the  start  give  quiet  light, 


And  let  us  offer  our  faint  perfume 
On  the  silent  shrine  of  jiight. 

Call  it  not  wasted,  the  scent  we  lend 

To  the  breeze  when  no  step  is  nigh  ; 
Oh  !  thus  forever  the  earth  should  send 
,  Her  grateful  breath  on  liigh  ! 

And  love  us  as  emblems,  night's  dewy  flowers, 

Of  hopes  unto  soriow  given. 
That  spring  thro'  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  hours. 

Looking  alone  to  HeavenJ" 

THE  CONSUMPTIVE. 
You  should  have  seen  that  fair  form  ere  'twas  faded, 

Yon  should  have  mark'd  the  rose-bloom  ere  it  fled. 
Arid  you  had  own'd  that  soriow  ne'er  bad  shaded 

A  lovelier  b.'owjor  bow'd  a  brighter  head. 

You  should  have  heard  that  voice  in  gladness  soar- 
ing, 

Like  the  sweet  sky-lark's,  to  the  morning  sky  ; 
You  should  have  heard  at  eve  its  vesper  pouring 
In  strain, — thou  had'st  deem'd  descended  seraphs 
niffh. 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  to  gaze — in  spite  of  weakness 
Of  form,  and  tint,  and  voice,  she's  lovely  still  ! 

Lovelier,  perchance,  in  all  that  sainted  meekness, — 
That  resignation  to  the  fiternal's  will. 

Than  when,  in  youth's  gay  pride,  and  beauty's  glory , 
She  joiii'd  the  dance,  and  warbled  in  the  song, 

For  now  a  ripening  seraph  is  before  ye. 

Whose  stay  on  this  dark  earth  cannot  be  long. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Emerald. J 

REMINISCENCES. 

When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 

1  bore  a  fool's  head  on  my  shoulder ; 
For  I  did  think  1  was  a  man 

Of  better  parts  than  many  older. 
1  mowed  my  chin  just  twice  a  week. 

And  spun  my  watch-chain  with  an  air; 
Lounged  with  the  fancy  through  the  streets. 

To  show  myself  to  others  there. 
I  thought  I  was  the  veriest  wag 

That  figur'd  'mongst  the  literati  ; 
Made  puns  and  verses  for  the  press, 

And  mottos  for  my  sister's  party. 
And  1  did  swear  some  pretty  oaths 

For  fashion's  sake  ;  for  well  I  knew 
That  when  a  man's  to  be  a  man, 

He  must  do  as  others  do. 
And  then  to  make  the  whole  complete, 

I  made  my  hearts  tennis-ball; 
It  paas'd  around  from  fair  to  fair, 

Until  it  was  no  heait  at  all. 
At  church,  or  ball,  or  theatre, 

I  was  the  very  pink  of  neatness ; 
My  handkerchief  was  so  perfumed 

That  ladiev  fainted  with  its  sweetness. 
But  oh  !  the  dream  of  folly's  past ; 

Beauty  hath  smiles,  bat  none  for  me  ; 
My  wisdom  strengthens  with  my  beard  ; 

And  I  am  just  as  I  should  be. 
Perchance  if  some  plain,  modest  girl. 

Would  think  me  pleasing  to  her  sight. 
Say  "  Yes,"  for  belter  and  for  worse. 

Why,  then,  I'm  sure  1  think  I  might. 


AN  EMBLEM  OF  MUTUAL  LOVE. 
O  no  !  that  chain  of  flowers  would  be 

Of  mutual  love  an  unjust  token  : 
The  sweetest  flowers  must  fade,  we  see  ; 

Chains  irksome  grow,  and  may  be  broken. 

But  mutual  love  is  like  the  tide 

Of  mingled  streams,  that  nought  can  sever : 
Through  varying  scenes  the  same  they  glide. 

In  storm  and  sunshine,  one  forever. 

[jy.  Y.  Amulet. 


From  the  Episcopal  Watckmdn.'  ■ 
flYMN— BV  KKV.  fi.  \V.  DOAHK. 
"  Lori],  to  wliom  shall  wc  so!   Tlioii  hnst  the  wcnls  of  eter- 
nal life  :"— John  vi.  8. 

Lord,  should  we  leave  thy  liallow'd  feet, 

To  whom  should  v.e  repair? 
Where  else  such  holy  comforts  moot, 

As  spring  eternal  there  ! 

Earth  ha.-!  no  fount  of  true  delight. 

No  pure  perennial  stream  ; 
And  sorrow's  storm,  and  death's  long  night, 

Soon  wrap  life's  brightest  beam. 

Unmingled  joys  'tis  Tliine  to  give, 

And  undecaying  peace  ; 
For  Thou  canst  teach  us  so  to  live, 

That  life  shall  never  cease. 

Thou  only  canst  the  cheering  words; 

Of  endless  life  supply  ; 
Anointed  of  the  Lofd  of  Lords, 

The  Son  of  God  most  high. 


DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNG. 
There  is  something  ])eculiaiiy  soleiim  in  Ihe 
death  of  the  young.  When  the  old  man  is  calie<{ 
to  die,  we  can  pait  with  him.  Not  without  re- 
gret, ft  is  true,  but  without  that  keen  sorrow  which 
we  feel  when  we  are  called  to  yield  up  a  young' 
friend  and  companion.  Perhaps  there  i.s  no  sea- 
son in  life,  when  we  feel  the  unwelcomeness  of 
death  so  much,  as  when  a  young  man,  or  a  young 
woman  of  our  acquaintance  is  taken  away.  I 
can  look  on  the  dead  infant,  and  on  the  corpse  oC 
an  aged  person,  without  a  wish  to  recall  them 
from  the 'dark  valley.'  There  is  a  willingness 
that  the  one  should  go,  ere  he  experiences  the  dis- 
quietudes of  life;  and  the  same  willingness  that 
the  other  should  depart,  now  that  he  has  passed 
his  allotted  time — his  threescore  years,  and  ten. — 
But  when  I  view  the  youth,  just  entering  into 
manhood,  who  but  a  few  days  before  was  in  full 
possession  of  health  and  strength — whose  past 
was  bright,  and  whose  future  was  unclouded — 
whose  activity  was  equal,  and  whose  hopes,  per- 
haps, were  brighter  than  mine — when  I  view  this 
youth,  now  stretched  out  by  that  power  to  which 
we  all  must  bow,  a  cold,  inanimate  corpse,  there 
is  a  heaviness  at  my  heart — a  sadness,  that  I 
could  not,  if  I  v/^ould,  shake  off. 

While  I  am  now  writing,  I  hear  the  bell  tolling 
for  the  departure  of  a  young  man,  who,  but  a 
short  month  since,  had  as  firm  a  hold,  and  bid  as 
fair  for  a  long  life,  apparently,  aa  any  of  his  sur- 
viving companions.  A  short  month  ago,  had  thej- 
been  asked  to  single  out  of  their  number,  the  one 
doomed  to  die, — would  they  have  selected  him  ? 

"  Oh  !  had  it  been  but  told  you  then, 

To  mark  whose  lamp  was  dim  ; 

From  out  yon  rank  of  fresh-lipp'd  men, 

Would  ye  have  singled  him?" 


Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  man  of  genuine,  but  not  os- 
tentatious piety.  A  young  divine,  much  given 
to  enthusiastic  cant,  one  day  said  to  him,  "  Do 
you  suppose  you  have  any  real  religion.?" — 
"  None  to  speak  of,"  was  the  excellent  reply  of 
the  good  man. 

Subscriptions,  andpayments  in  advance,  will  be 
received  at  the  Ofiice  of  tbe  Essex  Register — wheri 
subscribers  who  do  nat  receive  their  papers,  are  re- 
quested to  give  information  of  the  fact 

Subscriptions,  also  received  at  tlje  Stora  of 
Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 


PRIMTED  BY  JOHN  CHAPMAN, 

Stearns'  Building,  cgrttir  of  Essex  fyCouU  Streets. 


LADIES'  MISCELLANY,  f  1«3 


SINGULAR  CUSTOMS. 

There  exists  in  the  canton  of  Mascoing,  near  Cam- 
bray,  a  sintjular  custom,  Ciilled  in  the  country,  "La 
Vente  des  F'illis,"  (the  sale  of  the  maidens.)  After 
vespers,  on  the  two  or  tliree  first  Sundays  after  Eas- 
ter, tlie  younjr  girls  of  Noyelles,  Mosnicres,  Cataing, 
and  Mascoing,  repair  in  groups  to  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  close  to  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Cam- 
bray.  They  ranffo  themselves  in  single  files  along 
one  of  the  banks,  while  on  the  opposite  side  are 
placed  the  joung  men  of  the  same  villages.  The 
two  sexes  thus  drawn  up  in  regular  array,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  a  long,  and  to  the  females, 
a  rather  tormenting  yilence  ensues,  while  the  youth 
are  only  debating  upon  their  choice.  As  soon  as  a 
young  man  has  decided  upon  the  object  of  his  prefer- 
ence, he  crosses  the  bridge,  and  offers  his  arm  to  the 
fair  one  who  has  fascinated  him.  Should  the  lady 
accept  the  proffered  arm,  she  quits  the  ranks  of  her 
still  unselected  companions,  and  a  libation  to  Bac- 
chus, in  the  nearest  cabaret,  constitutes  a  pledge, 
that  duiing  the  whole  of  the  following  year,  the  love 
of  the  young  couple  shall  burn  with  a  niutui:!  flame. 
The  first  Sunday,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  sees 
all  the  prettiest  girls  taken  off;  the  next  Sunday, 
the  second  best  are  selected;  arid  on  the  third  Sun- 
day, the  less  fastidious  amateu.'S  make  their  provis- 
ion, and  take  off  the  remaining  artiqles  of  the  sale  ; 
for  it  riviely  happens,  (much  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
place  be  it  said)  that  on  the  third  Sunday,  a  young 
girl  is  seen  returning  to  her  village  solitary  and  de- 
jected. It  happens  to  these  Mademoiselles  as  it  hap- 
pens to  a  basket  of  cherries ; — at  first,  none  but  the 
ripest  and  most  blooming  are  picked  out  and  devour- 
ed; but  in  the  end,  the  basket  is  generally  emptied 
of  its  contents.  

In  April  last  there  died  at  Pleskow,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novogorod, (Russia)  a  farmer  named  Michof- 
sky,  who  had  attained  the  wonderful  age  of  165 
y>!ars.  Ue  led  a  very  sober  life,  and  never  ate  meat 
more  than  twice  a  week.  At  120  he  still  labored  in 
the  field,  and  only  desisted  on  account  of  a  sprain  in 
th(!  foot. —  Be  has  left  4  children,  36  grand-children, 
and  16  great-grand-children.  His  mother  lived  to 
the  age  of  117,  and  one  of  his  sisters  to  112,  but  his 
father  died  at  52. 

Progress  of  Refinement. — In  New  Orleans,  22d  ult. 
a  party  of  five  mulatto  girls  were  arrested  and  bro't 
before  the  Mayor,  two  of  them  as  principals,  and  the 
rest  of  them  as  seconds,  &c.  in  a  duel  that  was  about 
to  take  place  at  the  moment  they  were  arrested. — 
The  weapons  chosen  were  pistols  and  pocket  knives 
• — the  cause  of  quarrel,  a  love-scrape. 

aTs  k  e  t  chT  " 

I've  seen  the  Hush  of  evening  glow 
Upon  the  clouds  that  sailed  above, 
And  o'er  the  lake  that  soft  hue  thiow, 
Which  lights  the  burning  cheek  of  love. 
I've  seen  the  liquid  gems  of  night 
Lie  quivering  on  some  grassy  mound, 
Exhaling  forth  their  pearly  light, 
Like  sparkling  jewels  strewn  around. 
I've  seen  the  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
Thickly  surround  some  shady  place, 
And  o'er  the  bower  its  branches  twine, 
Like  wreaths  a  victor's  brow  to  grace. 
I've  seen — when  summer  showers  passed  by, 
And  earth  look'd  green — the  rainbow  bend, 
And  widely  o'er  the  eastern  sky, 
Its  tinted,  graceful  arch  extend. 
I've  seen  a  maiden,  with  an  eye 
As  lustrous  as  the  opening  morn, 
And  o'er  her  brow  those  colors  fly, 
Which  tinge  pale  flowers  at  early  dawn. 
Ag!>in  1  looked — the  evening  light 
On  clouds  of  gold  poured  its  last  ray — 
The  brown  leaves  rustled — autumn's  blight 
Swept  by,  and  withered  them  away. 
And  see  !  that  bow  has  vanished  too. — 
Throughout  the  grass  the  rude  winds  rush  \ 
Fond  beauty's  eye  of  tender  blue 
Is  closed— gone  is  that  bectio  flush  !       r.  s.  h. 


SALEM  WKDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  29,  1830. 

EXECUTION  or  KNAPP. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  avvlul  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  consigned  to  an  ignominious  death  the 
unhappy  youth,  John  Francis  Knapp,  was  carried 
into  effect  in  the  Prison  Yard.  The  religious  ser- 
vices were  performed  within  the  Prison,  in  a  very 
impressive  and  affecting  manner,  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  Griswold,  about  8  o'clock.  About  half- 
past  8,  the  prisoner,  preceded  by  the  Sheriff,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Bishop  and  Jailer,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Deputies,  left  the  prison,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Gallows,  which  was  erected  in  the 
yard  north  of  the  Gaol.  The  prisoner  immedi- 
ately ascended  the  scaffold,  with  a  firm  step  ;  the 
necessary  preparations  Avere  immediately  made, 
(the  prisoner  himself  assistmg  in  removing  his 
cravat,  &tc.)  Sheriff  Sprague  then  read  in  a  very 
impressive  manner,  the  Warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion ;  the  prisoner  instantly  gave  the  concerted 
signal  of  his  readiness  for  his  fate — the  drop  fell — 
and  he  was  gone!  He  appeared  to  die  instantly,, 
and  almost  without  a  struggle.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  about  30  minutes,  the  attending  Physicians 
having  examined  him,  and  pronounced  him  dead, 
he  was  cut  down,  and  his  body  placed  in  a  coffin, 
and  deposited  in  the  jail — subject  to  the  disposal 
of  his  friends. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Sheriff  Sprague  for  the 
judicious  arrangements  for  the  occasion — and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  conduGted  with  a  becom- 
ing solemnity. 

The  prisoner  exhibited  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  trying  scene,  the  utmost  firmness  and  com- 
posure. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  attended  to  witness 
the  execution,  but  we  underrstand  that  most  of 
the  ni  were  from  other  towns. 

Appointments  by  the  Sher  iff. 
In  addition  to  the  appointments  mentioned  in 
our  last.  Sheriff  Sprague  has  appointed  Daniel 
Dutch,  Esq.  late  a  Deputy  Sheriff  in  this  town, 
to  be  a  deputy  in  Newburyport ;  John  Colby, 
Esq.  for  Salisbury ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bowden, 
jr.  for  Marblehead. 

Praiseworthit. — The  Gloucester  Telegraph, 
states  that  W.  Sutton,  Esq.  of  Danvers,  gener- 
ously sent  #100  to  the  Selectmen  of  Gloucester,  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  lire. 

The  vanity  of  young  men,  in  loving  fine  clothes 
and  new  fashions,  and  valuing  themselves  by 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  childish  pieces  of  folly 
that  can  be,  and  the  occasion  of  great  profuseness 
and  undoing  of  young  men.  Avoid  curiosity  and 
expensiveness  in  your  apparel;  be  comely,  plain, 
decent,  not  curious  nor  costly;  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
weak  head-piece,  to  be  sick  for  every  new  fash- 
ion, or  to  think  himself  the  better  in  it,  or  the 
worse  without.— Sir  Matthew  Hale. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  ECONOMY. 
An  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Tabernacle, 
this  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  by  Rev.  Hosea 
HiLDRETH,  of  Gloucester,  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween Temperance  and  general  habits  of  Economy, 
by  request  of  the  Exec.  Com.  of  the  Essex  Co. 
Temp.  Society,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Mass.  Soc.  for 
the  suppresion  of  Intemperance.  A  collection  will 
be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  address,  to  aid  in  de- 
fraying the  necessary  expenses  of  those  societies. 
A  general  invitation  to  attend  is  hereby  given  to  the 
citizens  of  Salem  and  vicinity. 


Dedication. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  House  erect- 
ed in  Pleasant-street,  Gloucester,  for  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety,  was  opened  with  appropriate  religious  services, 
which  we  understand  were  very  interesting,  and 
listened  to  by  a  full  assembly.  Prayers  were  offered 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Babcock,  sen.  Barnaby,  and  Bent- 
ley.  Select  portions  of  scriptuie  were  read  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Leonard,  Pastor  elect  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Portland,  Me.  A  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Babcock,  jr.  of  Salem,  from  Matthew  iv.  10. 
"  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  God,  and  him  only 
shall  thou  servo." 

The  Salem  Baptist  Association  held  their  Anni- 
versary meeting  at  Sandy  Bay,  the  past  week.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jewett's  [Orthodox  Congregational]  Soci- 
ety, kindly  invited  them  to  use  their  spacious  meet- 
ing-house, which  was  very  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  Baptist  Society. —  Glou.  Telegraph. 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor,  (late  of  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Boston)  has  received  the  unanimous 
invitation  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  and  Society 
in  this  town,  to  become  their  Pastor.  We  learn  that 
Mr.  G.  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  that  he  will 
probably  be  installed  next  week. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  Mr.  John  Bacheller,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Haseltine. 

In  Lynn,  Jamos  Lewis,  jun.  to  Misi  LiydtSi  Gold- 
smith.   Mr.  Nathaniel  Lewis,  jun.  to  Miss   

Perkins.  Mr.  Sam'l  J.  Goodwin  to  Mrs.  Hannaii 
Williams. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  John  Bent  to  Miss  Emeline  E. 
Hodgkins  ;  Mr.  Michael  L.  Herbon  to  Miss  Fanny 
A.  Driscoll  ;  Mr.  Robin  Freeman  to  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Hector,  of  Salem. 

Capt.  David  Saville  to  Miss  Ann  Leonard,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  E.  Leonard. 

In  Boston,  Mr  Benj  Topliff  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Snow, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  Snow,  Esq. 

In  Westmoreland,  Va.  Rev  Thomas  Butcher  John- 
son, 90,  and  Miss  Hannah  Herbert,  aged  18. 

AtSt  Helena,  July  29,  Capt  John  F.  Brookhouse, 
of  this  town,  master  of  brig  Susan,  to  Miss  Agnes 
Matilda  Carroll,  daughter  of  Wm  Carroll,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, of  St  Helena. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  on  the  19th  inst,  Isaac  Sturtevant, 
Esq.  aged  72. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  widow  Elizabeth  Shepard, 
aged  73;- 

Mary  White,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gee.  A.  Hodges, 
aged  11  ijionths. 

In  Danvers,  Miss  Phebe  Pope,  aged  23,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Elijah  P. 

At  Marblehead,  Mr  Amos  Humphrey,  aged  70. 

Drowned,  from  one  of  the  wharves,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  week,  Thomas  M.  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  aged  8  years. 

In  Gloucester,  Frances,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Procter,  aged  13  years ;  Capt.  Wm.  Ingersoll,  60 ; 
Mrs  Dolly  Leighton. 

In  Middleton,  14th  inst.  Mr.  Benj.  Howe,  aged 
34,  son  of  the  late  Asa  Howe,  Esq.  He  was  a  man 
of  excellent  character,  and  universally  respected. 

At  ^ea,  lost  from  brig  Centurion,  Samuel  Swasey, 
sean^an,  of  this  town,  son  of  John  Swasey,  Esq. 
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POETRY. 


From  the  Christian  Examiner. 

THE  DYING  CHILD. 

'Tis  dying  !  life  is  yielding  place 

To  that  mysterious  charm, 
Which  spreads  upon  the  troubled  face 

A  fixed,  unchanging  calm. 
That  deepens  as  the  parting  breath 
Is  gently  sinking  into  death — 

A  thoughtful  beauty  rests  the  while 

Upon  its  snowy  brow. 
But  those  pale  lips  could  never  smile 

More  radiantly  than  now — 
And  sure  some  heavenly  dreams  begin 
To  dawn  upon  the  soul  within  ! 

Oh  '.  tliat  those  mildly  conscious  lips 

Were  parted  to  reply — 
To  tell  how  death's  severe  eclipse 

Is  passing  fr©m  thine  eye  ; 
For  living  eye  can  never  see 
The  change  that  death  has  wrought  in  thee. 

Perhaps  thy  sight  is  wandering  far 

Throughout  the  kindled  sky, 
In  tracing  every  infant  star 

Amid  the  flames  on  high  ; — 
Souls  of  the  just,  whose  path  is  bent 
Around  the  glorious  firmament. 

Perhaps  thine  eye  is  gazing  down 

Upon  the  earth  below, 
Rejoicing  to  have  gained  thy  crown, 

And,  buried  from  its  woe. 
To  «3woll  Vcnoath  the  throne  Of  Him, 

Before  whose  glory  Heaven  is  dim. 

Thy  life  !  how  cold  it  might  have  been. 

If  days  had  grown  to  years  1 
How  dark,  how  deeply  stained  with  sin, 

With  weariness  and  tears  1 
How  happy  thus  to  sink  to  rest, 
So  early  numbered  with  the  blest. 

'Tis  well  then  that  the  smile  should  lie 

Upon  thy  marble  cheek  ; 
It  tells  to  our  inquiring  eye 

What  words  could  never  speak  ; 
A  revelation  sweetly  given, 
Of  all  that  man  can  learn  from  Heaven. 


MY  MOTHER'S  VOICE. 
My  mother's  voice — how  often  creeps 

lis  cadence  on  my  lonely  hours  ; 
Like  healing  scent  on  wings  of  sleep, 

Or  dew  on  the  unconscious  flowers. 
1  might  forget  her  melting  prayer, 

While  pleasure's  pulses  madly  fly  ; 
But  in  the  still,  unbroken  air. 

Her  gentle  tones  come  stealing  by, 
And  years  of  sin  and  sorrow  flee. 
And  leave  nie  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  book  of  nature,  and  the  print 

Of  beauty  on  the  whispering  sea, 
Give  still  to  me  some  lineament 

Of  what  I  have  been  taught  to  be  ; 
My  heart  is  harder,  and  perhaps 

My  manliness  has  drunk  up  tears, 
And  there's  a  mildew  in  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  miserable  years — 
But  nature's  book  is  even  yet 
With  all  my  mother's  lessons  writ. 


I  have  been  out  at  even-tide, 

Beneath  a  moonlight  sky  of  spiing, 
When  earth  was  garnished  like  a  bride. 

And  night  had  on  her  silver  wing. 
When  bursting  buds,  and  diamond  grass, 

And  waters  leaping  to  the  light. 
And  all  that  make  the  pulses  pass 

With  wilder  fleelness,  thronged  the  niglil ; 
When  all  was  beauty,  then  have  1, 

With  fiiends  on  whom  my  love  is  hung. 
Like  myrrh,  on  wing  of  Araby, 

Gazed  up  where  evening's  lamp  is  hung. 

And  when  the  beauteous  spirit  there 

Flung  over  me  its  golden  chain. 
My  mother's  voice  came  on  tlie  air, 

Like  the  light  dropping  of  the  rain, 
And  resting  on  some  silver  star. 

The  spirit  of  a  bended  knee, 
I've  poured  the  deep  and  fervent  prayer. 

That  our  eternity  might  be. 
To  rise  in  Heaven  like  stars  at  night. 
And  tread  a  living  path  of  light. 

[The  following  pathetic  remarks  by  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Galaxy,  we  find  in  that  paper 
subjoined  to  the  ahove.] 

There  is  something  in  that  word  "  mother," 
that  sounds  a  pause  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  life — 
nay,  in  the  current  of  ordinary  thought.  There 
is  a  charm  about  it  that  divests  us  of  every  self- 
ish— of  every  sordid  feeling;  it  strikes  the  sweet- 
est string  of  the  sympathies  of  our  nature;  it 
brings  up,  in  briglit  remembrance,  the  peaceful- 
ness,  the  sunny  days  of  our  early  life,  and  with 
them  all  their  visions  of  prospective  honor,  and 
fame,  and  happiness.  No  time — no  distance — no 
vicissitude  of  Ufe,  can  change  that  deep,  that  holy 
veneration,  we  imbibe  for  her  who  gave  us  our  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  first  principle  that  germinates 
in  the  bosom  of  jnfancy;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
guardian  spirit  of  youth,  and  even  in  maturer 
years,  it  is  the  last  which  quits  the  human  heart 
when  abandoned  to  vice — when  it  becomes  an 
outlaw  to  its  God.,  If  our  footsteps  have  been 
directed  in  the  paths  of  virtue — if  success  has  re- 
warded our  exertions  in  the  pursuits  of  a  virtuous 
ambition — if  we  ride  joyously  upon  the  wave  of 
affluence  and  glory — a  "  mother's  voice"  mingles, 
and  gladdens,  and  crowns  the  felicity.  If  overta- 
ken by  tlie  storms  of  adversity  every  hope 

blighted  by  chilling  disappointment — ^betrayed  by 
the  treachery  of  friendship,  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
world — abandoned  to  penury,  sorrow  and  disease 
— then,  even  then  there  is  one  that  will  not  desert 
us — there  is  yet  one  safe,  quiet  asylum  left  us — 
home — the  home  of  our  childhood — "  our  mother's 
home;"  it  is  a  little  green  spot  in  the  great  Za- 
hara  of  life — it  is  the  peaceful  harbor,  where  we 
may  find  shelter  from  the  tempests  of  the  ever- 
changeful  ocean  of  human  existence.  '  Mother !' 
In  the  sound  of  that  sacred  name,  the  monarch 
himself  forgets  his  diadem,  and  feels  that  he  is  a 
child;  the  wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  a  miserable 
existence  in  a  dungeon,  or  to  atone  for  crime 
upon  a  scaffold — whose  atrocities  have  long  since 
sealed  up  the  fountain  of  his  sympathies — tell  him 
of  the  bitter  anguish  of  a  "mother,"  and  though 
an  apostate  to  his  Maker,  he  trembles  and  kneels 
in  penitential  sorrow — the  tear,  that  stranger  to 
vice,  trickles  silently  down  his  brawny  cheek, 
wrinkled  by  time,  and  care,  and  guilt. 

Such  is  the  tribute — the  involuntary  homage 
of  our  hearts  towards  our  mother.  The  princi- 
ple— the  controlling  power  of  this  veneration,  al- 
though almost  imperceptible,  is  still  incalculable; 
where  is  the  man,  whatever  may  be  his  age,  his 
wisdom,  his  condition  in  life,  that  would  utterly 


disregard  the  counsels  of  his  mother.'"  Where 
is  the  wretch,  however  lost  to  virtue — h-nvever 
abandoned  to  iniquity,  who  would  dare  raise  his 
hand  in  crime,  should  he  hear  the  maternal  injunc- 
tion— forbear 

The  influence  of  the  above  principle  is  described 
with  much  felicity,  in  the  following  little  story, 
related  in  the  "  Sketches  of  Persia.'" 

Abdool-Kadir,  after  explaining  the  vision  in 
which  he  was  commanded  to  go  to  Bagdad,  anti 
devote  himself  to  God,  thus  relates  the  history  of 
his  journey. 

"  I  informed  her  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  she 
wept:  then  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she  told  me, 
that  as  I  had  a  brother,  half^ofthat  was  all  my  in- 
heritance; she  made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  ii. 
me,  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  aftenvards  bade  nv- 
farewell,  exclaiming,  '  Go,  my  son,  I  consign  thee 
to  God;  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  day  of 
judgment.'  I  Avent  on  well,"  he  adds,  "till  I 
came  near  to  Hamadan,  when  our  kafillah  was 
plundered  by  sixty  horsemen;  one  fellow  asked 
me'whatThad  got.''  'Forty  dinars,'  said  I, 
'are  sewed  under  my  garments!'  The  felloAV 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  joking  witli 
him.  'What  have  you  got.?'  said  another;  I 
gave  him  the  same  answer.  When  they  were 
dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an  eminence 
where  the  chief  stood:  '  What  property  have  you 
got,  my  little  fellow.'"  said  he.  I  replied,  'I  have 
told  txvo  of  your  people  already,  I  have  forty  di- 
nars sowed  carefully  up  in  my  clothes !'  He  or- 
dered them  to  be  ript  open,  and  found  my  money; 
'  And  how  came  you,'  said  he  with  surprise,  '  to 
declare  so  openly,  what  has  been  so  carefully  hid- 
den." '  Because,' replied  I,  '  I  will  not  be  false 
to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  that  I 
will  never  tell  a  lie.'  '  Child,'  said  the  robber, 
'  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  thy  duty  to  thy  mo- 
ther, at  thy  years;  and  am  I  insensible,  at  my 
age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  God Give  me  thy 
hand,  innocent  boy,'  he  continued,  '  that  I  may 
swear  repentance  upon  it.'  He  did  so — his  follow- 
ers were  all  alike  struck  with  the  scene.  'You 
have  been  our  leader  in  guilt,'  said  they  to  their 
chief,  '  be  the  same  in  the  path  of  virtue;'  and 
they  instantly,  at  his  order,  made  restitution  of 
their  spoil,  and  vowed  lepentance  on  my  hand." 


Shaving  Puppies. — A  buckish  young  gentleman 
went  into  a  barber's  shop  to  have  an  operation  per- 
formed on  his  chin.  The  barber's  boy  executed  his 
ofiice  most  barbarously ;  cutting  away  a  piece  of 
skin  occasionally,  and  making  several  incisions,  that 
considerably  disconcerted  the  patient,  who  exclaim- 
ed in  a  rage,  "You  rascal,  you  are  notfit  to  shave  a 
dog."  "No  air,"  modestly  answered  the  boy,  "  1 
am  a  new  apprentice,  and  so  my  master  sets  me  to 
practising  on  puppies." 


One  morning  a  party  came  into  the  public  rooms 
at  Buxton,  somewhat  later  than  usual,  and  requested 
some  tongue.  They  were  told  that  Lord  Byron  had 
eaten  it  all.  I  am  very  angry  with  his  lordship,"' 
said  a  lady,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  the  obser- 
vation. "  1  am  sorry  for  it,  madam,"  retorted  Byron, 
"  but  before  I  ate  the  tongue,  I  was  assured  you  did 
not  want  it." 
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From  tho  Saturday  Evoning  Post. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  ATTACK. 
One  of  the  coldest  and  most  dreary  days  of'win- 
ter,  dui  iiiff  tlic  long  protracted  war  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ibr  liberty,  two  officers,  ap[)arently  very 
young,  were  seen  bending  tiieir  course  slowly 
down  the  rough  side  of  a  bleak  mountain,  west  of 
the  AUeghanies,  the  sterile  appearance  of  which, 
together  with  its  proximity  to  the  Indians,  had 
liitherto  deterred  any  Europeans  from  endeavour- 
ing to  inhabit  it.  They  were  returning  home- 
wards IVom  the  army,  employed  on  the  western 
frontier,  and  liad  proceeded  thus  far  on  their 
journey,  without  a  solitary  adventure.  The  coun- 
tenance of  one,  who  appeared  to  be  the  youngest, 
was  overcast  with  a  settled  gloom:  his  complex- 
ion was  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  his  brow  furrowed 
with  the  toils  of  war.  Theother  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  arrest  his  attention  by  conversation;  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  hang  around  him;  nor  could 
}iis  companion  divert  his  thoughts  Irom  their  ac- 
customed channel,  until  a  house  was  descried  at 
a  distance,  just  raising  its  head  above  the  wild 
scener/around  it;  a  few  curls  cf  smoke  now  and 
then  arose  from  its  chimney,  barely  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  was  inliabited,  though  the  external 
appearance  was  almost  enough  to  have  deterred 
any  one  from  approaching  it,  but  a  soldier  used 
<o  inliospitality.    The  tavern,  (for  such  it  hap- 
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througli  the  crevices  of  vdiich,  the  wInuS  whits- 
tled  to  every  note  in  the  gamut,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  leafless  forest,  from  %vhich  the  cry 
of  the  half-starved  wolf  and  panther  were  alter- 
nately heard,  producing  a  most  awful  discord.  A 
saspicious  looking  landlord  appeared  at  the  call  of 
the  travellers,  grumbled  a  surly  welcome,  and  led 
them  into  the  house.  The  remains  of  a  dinner 
were  set  before  them,  which  they  eagerly  de- 
voured, and  requested  to  be  shown  immediately 
to  their  apartments,  but  were  told  that  the  best  in 
the  house  were  bespoken  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  pass  the  night  there.  "  But,"  added  the 
landlord,  "we  have  another  which  has  no  bed,  to 
which  you  may  go  if  you  please."  "  Conduct  us 
there,"  replied  the  elder  officer,  "  I'll  warrant  we 
will  soon  make  it  comfortable."  A  malicious 
pleasure  spread  over  the  face  of  the  host  at  these 
words,  and  without  more  ado  he  seized  a  candle 
and  led  them  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, which  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  "been  the 
habitation  of  bats  for  halfa  centuiy:  a  small  win- 
dow with  its  shattered  panes,  served  for  an  en- 
trance, and  the  fjappinjf  of  their  wings  produced 
such  a  noise  as  ^ave  but  a  melancholy  presage  of 
what  their  sle&p  might  be.  The  landlord  with  a 
fiend-like  smile  of  satisfaction,  bade  them  good- 
night, ancHiastened  to  make  preparations  for  oth- 
er guests.  They  heard  a  tremendous  door  pulled 
to  after  him,  and  with  horror  a  bar  thrust  in  on 
the  other  side,  to  secure  it.  Various  were  the 
conjectures  they  formexl  u])oni  their  treatment.  A 
thousand  different  explanations  were  presented  to 
their  imaginations;  they  fancied  their  host  a  mid- 
night robber,  who  after  plundering  them  of  what 
they  possessed,  would  complete  his  treachery 
with  the  assassin's  knife.  In  the  midst  of  their 
ruminations,  a  noise  and  bustle  was  heard  below, 


wliich,  llom  what  exclamatiiuo' they  could  over- 
hear, they  ascertained  to  bfoused  by  the  arrival 
of  tl>e  expected  gentleman  M^hia  suite.  What 
was  his  object  in  movingabl,  I  at  this  perilous  pe- 
riod, I  am  unable  to  tell.  A'iJ  know  of  it  is,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  lait^J  tbrtans,  travelling 
with  his  only  child,  and  a  tav  domestics,  one  of 
whom  was  despatched  beli'r/hun  io  secure  quar- 
ters at  the  inn.  His  ar/ifal  certainly  caused 
great  noise  at  the  place;  thejandlady  immediately 
caused  the  Avhole  stock  of  sf-vants,  which,  by  the 
bye,  was  not  very  great,  t^  /.no  put  in  recjuisition, 
and  the  landlord  himself  sa  led  lorth  with  his  most 
obsequious  air,  to  receive  tie  stranger,  and  wel- 
come him  to  the  tavern,  f 

The  daughter  of  this  okll  gentleman  Tvas  one 
whom  we  might  term  Avlhout  exaggeration  a 
perfect  beauty;  her  featur-i  were  nicely  moulded 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  an(jiier  glossy  ringlets  fell 
gracefully  over  her  ivory  peck;  yet  these  were 
not  her  greatest  boasts;  tlft-re  was  something  in 
her  eyes  of  more  than  miTtal  beauty;  the  purity 
of  her  imagination  beamei  I'rom  those  orbs  with 
celestial  brightness;  she  wis  a  mudel  so  exquisite, 


nus  or  Hebe  could  add 
iie^ved  with  astonish- 
maichless  guest.  Bat 
itleman  to  leave  lliem 


that  even  the  charms  of  V 
nothing.  The  landlady 
ment  and  admiration  theii 
being  desired  by  the  old  g 
alone  while  they  sat  at  supper,  she  withdrew. — 
The  mind  of  the  young  y;.aiden  appeared  to  be 
libsojbedT  in  rfisfress-inj'  i/-.templations;  she  la- 
bored under  great  anxie'^ y  Ijt  heiseif  arid  pr.ri^v.*. 
to  whom  she  mentioned  her  fears,  and  enlarged 
on  the  apparent  danger  of  their  situation,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  housd.  "  Pshaw,  Maria," 
said  he,  "  no  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  attempt 
injury  upon  a  person  prepared  and  armed  like  my- 
self; and  if  they  were  so  hardy  as  to,  what  but 
certain  punishment  would  be  their  lot."  "  Yes," 
replied  she,  "but  if  we  were  overpowered,  could 
our  bodies  rise  up  to  accuse  the  murderers."  "  Si- 
lence, girl,'  he  interrupted,  '  let  me  hear  no  more.' 
Maria  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom  with  painful  sen- 
sations, for  she  knew  her  fiither  loved  her  too  well 
to  speak  so  liarshly  unless  actuated  by  some  pow- 
erful motives.  To  explain  these,  she  readily  re- 
t'erved  to  her  own  feelings;  and  indeed,  not  with- 
out cause,  were  her  cojjjectuies,  for  the  looks  of 
the  landlord,  his  hurried  speech,  the  studied  cau- 
tion which  he  observed,  were  enough  to  produce 
suspicion  in  a  less  sensitive  mind  than  hers.  Nor 
did  the  appearance  of  the  room  in  which  she  was 
to  pass  the  night,  dispel  these  fears.  The  bare 
walls,  the  dark  closet,  the  soiled  and  torn  tapestry 
of  the  bed,  and  the  crazy  door,  operated  only  to 
confirm  them.  That  which  her  father  occupied 
was  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  building,  adjacent  to 
the  apartment  of  the  two  olficers.  All  had  retir- 
ed, when  the  clock  slowly  struck  the  hour  of  12; 
it  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  time-pieces, 
made  during  the  adriinistration  of  the  Protector. 
Its  tones  were  aolen.n  and  awful  ;  and  were  list- 
ened to  by  Maria  with  peculiar  emotions;  and  a 
cold  sweat  came  on  the  forehead  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and  his  heart  beat  hard.  The  creaking 
of  the  sign-post,  and  the  windoAV  shutters  on  their 
rusty  hinges,  combmed  with  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  decayed  timbers  of  the  man- 
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sion,  producing  a  shuddering  throughout  every 
frame.  They  were  endeavouring  to  sleep,  not- 
withstanding all  these  annoyances,  when  a  jj-er- 
cing  shriek  was  heard  throughout  the  inn,  (lu^•kly 
followed  by  the  cries  of  "murder,"  which  opera- 
ted variously  on  its  different  inmates.  The  land- 
lord was  not  in  the  house,  but  his  wife  and  s=> 
vautS;  who  could  have  affoTdtd  assistance,  icept 
close  nor  dared  to  stir.  The  distracted  fathtr, 
who  knew  the  voice  too  well,  sjiraiig  to  the  door, 
but  it  was  fast,  and  locked  (M(;^!Je.  The  v::!!- 
dows  were  tried  in  vain— they  >.  cre  wcdrea  -or 
the  purpose.  He  ran  ravine  uj.  and  dov/n  the 
room  in  total  darkness,  calling  out  fjr  'leip. — 
With  agony  he  heard  the  tt.Mripling  of  numerous 
footsteps,  and  the  cries  of  iris  daughter  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  were  lost  iu  the  dis- 
tance. 2 

The  only  one  who  in  this  scene  of  cnn'usion 
peiformed  any  service,  Avas  the  dark  complexiori- 
erl  young  officer,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  .-iirie;is 
of 'the  lovely  Maiia,  than  like  her  father,  ho 
spraiie'  to  the  door,,  and  found  himse 
predicament;  his  next  resource  ".i 
dow.    Without  considering  tl^^ 
cully  of  the  attempt,  he  7naJc 
found  ! limself  the  next  mor;  ilti   i ; 
ably  fixed  up  to  the  neck  in  a  1;:;  -  ':>. 
which  as  if  pkiced  there  by  some  o .  .  r-i 
to  preserve  him,  saved  his  limbs  or  nccl 
erwise  certain  dislijcation.     The  shoe! 
-nlmoiit  stunnjd  iiiio;  however,  he  .'•■■>an 
so  as  1X1  exii^'cavot:«rn»cl*^-  I^,ut.iii<S,t3yiil.'^'' 
done.''    Tiie  robbers  had  by  this  time  gTTirT^.S  '  - 
hearing,  and  even  if  he  could  undertake  ih.-a;, 
what  was  his  single  arm  to  a  multitude.''  Conr- 
8ge  supplied  him  with  answers;  he  commenced 
pursuit,  and  after  a  few  miles  discovered  with  the 
greatest  joy  those  he  pursued,  at  some  distance. 
By  leaving  the  road  and  ciossing  through  the 
woods,  he  soon  came  up  with  them;  the  party 
had  stopped.    He  found  it  to  consist  of  the  vil- 
lainous landlord,  and  two  Indians,  but  the  fi'male 
they  had  taken  was  not  to  be  seen.     Rage  and 
horror  at  the  deed  he  imagined  they  had  commit- 
ted, tilled  his  breast,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
which  luckily  he  had  brought  with  him,  in  an  in- 
stant the  landlord  lay  in  the  dust,  forsaken  by 
his  cowardly  accomplices.      Hitherto  his  feel- 
ings had  been  most  poignant  on  account  oftlie 
supposed  murder  of  her  lor  whom  he  had  risked 
his  life.    But  his  grief  was  not  equal  to  his  joy 
when  he  discovered  her  sitting  behind  a  tree. — 
No  sooner  had  her  eyes  rested  on  his  form,  than 
she  cried  out  with  a  shriek,  "  Frederick !"  "Ma- 
ria!" he  exclaimed,  and  in  an  instant  she  v/ss 
locked  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.    At  this  moment 
the  old  gentleman  with  his  servants  and  the  otJier 
soldier,  arrived  to  complete  their  happiness.  It 
seems,  after  the  leaj)  of  Frederick,  his  comrade 
not  caring  to  loUow  his  example,  by  repeated  ef- 
forts burst  the  door  of  his  room,  and  soon  liberated 
the  old  gentleman,  who,  summoning  his  servants, 
speedily  followed  and  overtook  them  as  we  liave 
seen.    They  were  about  to  return,  when  the  land- 
lord having  partially  recovered,  confessed  tiiat 

they  were  instigated  to  the  deed  by  M^jor  , 

an  officer  in  the  British  army,  who  had  previous* 


no 
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ly  endeavoared  to  oht;iin  Maria.  He  was  soon 
after  executed. — The  Major  was  so  mortified  at 
his  faikire  that  he  resig'ned  his  commission  and 
returned  to  England.  Frederick,  with  the  old 
gentleman,  his  attendants,  and  his  comrade,  re- 
turned home,  and  was  soon  after  vmited  to  Maria, 
Avho  frequently  reminds  him  of  the  bravery  he 
displayed  in  the  Midnight  Attack. 

ORASMYN. 


From  tlie  Emporium. 

THE  FIRST  E  R  R  O  R. 

Mary  Conway,  was  the  flower  of  hei  father's 
family.  She  was  young,  and  well  do  I  remember 
that  she  was  beautiful.  She  married  in  early 
youth,  advantageousl}'',  and  ha])pily  ;  in  age  and 
fortune,  her  partner  was  entirely  suitable  fjr  hei  ; 
their  minds  too  were  similar,  above  the  ordinary 
cast,  firmly  moulded,  full  of  sensibility,  delicacy  & 
spirit  And  the  morning  of  their  matrimonial  life 
wore  every  i)resage  of  a  long,  and  delightfuf,  and 
tpaiet  (ir.y  "f  joy.  Ifit  seemed  bright  to  others,  it 
seemed  d<jublyso  to  them,  and  lost  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  happiness,  they  forgot,  ifit  had  en- 
tered their  minds,  how.much  care  and  caution, 
whai  watchfulness,  and  fijrbearai&p,  andldndness, 
were  necesiarj'  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquility 
they  now  enjoyed.  La\'e  does  not  burn  always 
with  the  biightness  of  its  first  liglit ;  but  it  often 
grows  iMore  and  more  deep,  sincere  and  unchan- 
ginsT,  as  time  rolls  away.  The  feelings  remain  as 
tend'j  -i ; I' !  susceptible,  after  the  shield  that  pro- 
tected uCiu  from  every  unkind  word  or  act  has 
been  broken. 

The  business  in  wliicli  they  were  engaged  was 
a  prosperous  one,  and  Henry  was  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, industrious,  attentive  and  mielligent.  Ev- 
ery one  who  spoke  cfthem  ])roi)btried  th.it  they 
would  speedily  realize  a  splendid  independence. — 
They  were  tlie  piide  of  the  village.  -But  hovv 
graa|l_34uajisr  souie'thiu^.give;-,  an  unexpected  di- 
i^iction  to  "tile  fintunes  of  kingdoms,  cities,  and  in- 
aividiiids  !  It  hapijened  one  afternoon,  several 
months  after  lier  marriage,  that  Mary  had  a  little 
tea-party  :  at  which  several  of  the  matrons  of  the 
village  were  present,  and  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
long  and  learned  dissertation  on  the  matter  of 
I■nan^lging  husbands,  had  been  given  alternately 
by  one  and  another.  Husbands  and  prudent  wives 
know  whar  such  amount  to,  and  of  how  much 
value  they  are  to  yi3ung  house-keepers.  Unfortu- 
nately, Henry  returned  In  the  evening,  fatigued 
and  weary,  both  in  body  and  mind,  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  day,  and  todk  his  seat  at  the  table. — 
His  favorite  dish  was  not  there.  He  enquired  for 
it  in  a  style  that,  perhaps,  savored  a  little  of  re- 
proach ;  it  was  unintentional  Mary  Avas  in  the 
presence  of  her  self-constituted  ]3receptors  ;  slie 
was  ashamed  to  appear  submissive  before  them, 
and  besides  her  feelings  were  wounded  by  her  hus- 
band's manner ;  sife  replied  as  she  thought  spirlted- 
1/  ;  but  it  Avas  really  harsh.  Henry  cast  a  single 
glance  across  the  table,  pushed  back  his  plate, 
and  rising  left  the  room.  It  was  thefirsi;  error. — 
They  were  both  sensible  of  it  in  a  moment ;  but 
who  should  make  the  first  confession,  where  both 
were  plainly  in  the  wrong  ?  As  Henry  walked  the 
street  engaged  in  unpleasant  meditations,  and  en- 
veloping himself  in  the  gloom,  a  buglit  hghtfrom 
the  upper  wiui lows  of  the  village  inn,  attracted 
his  noticei,  hesi.e]jped  over;  a  party  of  gay  young 
men  were  about  sitting  down  to  supjier  ;  they 
urged  him  to  join  the  club  ;  the  temptation  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  all  powerful. — 
Supper  over  he  delayed  a  little  longer,  and  a  little 
longer,  taking  Ins  leave  ;  liquor  was  introduced, 
and  he  drank  ;  music  cam.fi  next,  and  cards  follow- 


ed ;  though  he  did  not  join  in  the  last,  he  looked 
on  the  games  witliout  abhorrence;  tlie  dread  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  of  e\"il,  had  been  broken. 

Returning  late  at  night,  his  spirits  heated  with 
wine,  and  the  recollection  of  his  wife's  behaviour 
before  him,  he  found  her  retired,  and  passed  the 
night  in  another  room.  The  morning  brought  a 
cool  meeting;  thefiirmal  interchange  of  a  few 
words,  and  a  parting  without  explanation  or 
complaint.  The  s<jed  of  disc  anient  was  sown;  it 
bore  the  fruit  that'TTiight  be  expected.  His  home 
was  no  longer  the  centre  of  attraction  to  Henry. 
His  tavern  companions  were  gay,  good  humoured 
and  attractive,  and  he  left  the  fireside  of  his  own 
mansion,  which  na^k)Bger  wooed  liim  as  zealous- 
ly and  puwerfuUy  as  tjhe  Ale-house  Club,  of  which 
he  -was  soon  tlie  veiVi  centre  and  life.  The  sec- 
ond error  was  committed. 

Though  unseen  ]>s;^their  friends,  a  dark  cloud 
now  brooded  over  tliii  fortunes  of  our  young  cou- 
ple. It  gathered  blacikness  until  perceived  by  ev- 
ery eye;  and  when  it  burst,  carried  ruin  and  des- 
olation with  it.  Driwen  to  the  dangerous  com- 
pany of  dissipated,  fashionable  men,  Henry  con- 
tracted all  their  habits;  he  became  a  drunkard 
and  a  gambler.  The  domestic  circle  was  desert- 
ed, and  its  obligations  fjrgotten.  Mary  met  her 
husband's  harshness  and  faithlessness  with  re- 
proaches and  bitteiness;  they  both  began  in  er- 
ror, and  both  continued  so.  These  occasioned 
loud  and  long  and  viclent  collisions;  a  ft?arful  ex- 
ample was  thus  set  before  their  children,  who 
grew  up  disobedient,  ■violent  and  passionate.  And 
though  fibr  several  yea,rs  the  impending  bolt  of 
ruin  was  stayed  just  a:ove  their  heads,  at  last  it 
sped. 

Henry  died  a  lingeilng  and  awful  death.  His 
estate  was  "  found  to  'v  insolvent;  his  children 
grew. uj)  to  ruin;  anfelWary,  the  once  beautiful 
and  enchanting  Mary  ^.'onway,  ended  her  life  in 
poverty  and  obscurity .\  Thus  fatal  in  its  direct 
and  natural  consequences  was  an  error,  a  single 
error,  the  offspring  railier  of  accident  than  inten- 
tion.   I  leave  the  moral  fiDr  others  to  trace  out 

and  apply.   

PRUDENTIAL  MATCHES. 

Mortals  have  a  gendral  love  of  taking  destiny 
from  the  hand  of  Providence,  but  in  nothing  does 
it  show  itself  so  strong  in  matrimonial  aflairs. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  parents  wise  enough  to 
let  the  matches  of  their  children  entirely  alone. 
No  wonder  girks  think  of  riothing  but  beaux, 
when  'prudent  connexions'  and  'eligible  matches,' 
arc  the  eveiiasting  theme  ol'  discourse.  Love 
and  m.atrimony  are  things  which  should  come 
unlooked-ibr,  if  they  come  at  all.  All  rules  and 
arguments  upon  the  subjdpt,  are  fatal  to  the  dell- 
cacv  and  refinement  of  fijmale  character.  A 
daughter  should  never  h'^ar  her  own  marriage 
speculated  upon  at  all.  I 

The  fact  is,  the  young  tbink  too  little  of  money 
in  concerns  of  the 'heart,  :jnd  the  old  too  much; 
but  the  fault  of  the  youm  is  faij  far  the  least. 
The  want  of  money  is  no  foubt  a  very  great  e- 
vil;  but,  assuredly,  love  isjbetter  without  money, 
.  than  money  without  ]o\-e  t  Time,  and  industry, 
and  economy,  will  infaliiblr  gain  gold;  but  alas, 
alas  lijr  chained  atitx-tions!  \heir  bondage  is  eter- 
nal. Yet  I  have  known  thie  who  jeered  at  econ- 
omy, as  a  most  contemptibib  viitue,  indicative  of 
the' absence  of  all  high  and  honorable  feelings.  I 
have  known  such  among  thaa vowed  advocates  of 
marrying  lor  wealth.  As  ifjthere  could  be  any 
bondage  so  vile  as  the  life-lea^e  of  a  reluctant  soul ! 
any  bargain  and  corruption  sp  mean  and  so  de- 
grading as  the  sale^of  the  afTections! 


After  all,  to  look  upon  what  are  called  pruden- 
tial matches,  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  do  we 
find  them  usually  successful I  do  not  say  hap- 
py— but  do  they  answer  the  end  for  which  they 
so  laboriously  schemed  ?  Not  in  one  instance  out 
of  ten !  I  know  a  rich  man  in  whom  the  love  of 
gold  has  swallowed  up  all  kindlier  feeling.  He 
argued  and  persuaded,  and  coaxed  his~  favourite 
daughter  to  marry  a  million  of  dollars  against  her 
will.  The  victim  lesisted,  and  yielded  at  last  to 
the  powerful  argument  that  love-matches  are  al- 
ways unhappy,  and  that  love  which  comes  after 
inarriage  is  by  far  the  most  enduring.  For  a 
time  all  was  pomp  and  splendor.    In  two  short 

J  years,  where  was  the  million  gone .''  The  sea  had 
swallowed  it — fires  had  consumed  it— and  the 
whirlwind  had  swept  it  away.  Even  according 
to  her  father's  views,  she  might  as  well  have  mar- 
ried the  man  sb.e  liked  best.  So  vain  is  it  for  mor- 
tals to  contend  with  Providence. 

Another,  in  the  middling  class  of  life,  had  the 
same  views,  on  a  more  moderate  scale.  He  had 
a  pretty,  capable,  intelligent  daughter,  whose 
hand  was  sought  by  a  coarse  and  selfish  man, 
whom  she  regarded  with  utter  aversion.  But 
the  coarse  and  selfish  man  had  gold, — accursed, 
polluting  gold,— and  witli  it  he  bought  the  fa- 
ther's heart.  Long  and  varied  were  the  perse- 
cutions that  broke  the  s])irits  of  the  young  crea- 
ture, before  they  persuaded  her  that  worldly  pru- 
dence sanctioned  perjury.  AVhat  could  he  ex- 
pect from  such  an  union.?  The  selfish  man  was 
selfish  still;  for  he  who  consents  to  take  a  wile  on 
such  terms,  is  ignorant  of  the  pure  and  holy  affec- 
tion that  elevates  and  improves  the  Avhole  charac- 
ter. His  fortune  is  nearly  spentj  in  dissipation; 
and  she  does  her  duty,  as  well  as  patience  and 

j  g-entle;,ieoa  c^iinid  it,  towoird  her  negtigent  and 
unfeeling  husband.  If  a  parem.  have  any  heart, 
must  it  not  bleed,  to  see  such  fi  uit  from  his  cold- 
blooded maxim?  Assuredly  the  thoughtless  in- 
experience of  the  j'oung,  could  hardly  work  out 
more  complete  destruction,  than  this  restless  and 
officious  avarice.  Ye  that  are  wise,  let  such  sub- 
jects alone!  Give  your  children  high  and  honor- 
able principles.  Teach  them  not  to  mistake  the 
violence  of  passion,  or  the  caprice  of  fancy,  for 
pure  and  holy  love;  and  trust  the  rest  to  God! 


An  Anecdote  is  told  of  Sir  George  B.  to  shew 
the  credulity  of  mankind  : 

When  a  young  maa,  he  put  an  advertisement 

in  the  papers,  saying  that  Mynheer    had 

just  come  over  from  Germaiw,  and  had  found  out 
a  method  of  taking  a  likeness  much  superior  to 
any  other,  by  the  persons  looking  into  a  mirror, 
and  heating  the  glass  so  as  to  bake  the  impres- 
sion ;  he  stated  this  wonderful  artist  to  live  in  a 
perfumer's  shop  in  Bond  street,  opposite  to  a  ho- 
tel where  he  lodged,  and  amused  himself  the  next 
day  in  seeing  the  crowds  of  people  who  fiocked  to 
have  their  likenesses  taken  in  this  surprising  man- 
ner.    At  last,  he  went  over  himself  to  ask  for 

Mons.  ,  and  was  driven  oai,  of  the  shop  by 

the  perlumer  in  a  rage,  who  said  there  was  no 

Mons.  nor  INIons.  D  ■  lived  tliere  !  At 

another  time,  Sir  George  was  going  in  a  coach  to 
a  tavern  with  a  party  of  gay  young  men;  the 
waiter  came  to  the  coach  door  with  a  light,  and, 
as  he  was  holding  this  up  to  the  others,  tho$e  who 
had  already  got  out,  went  round,  and  getting  in 
at  the  opposite  door,  came  out  again,  so  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  procession;  and 
the  waiter  ran  into  the  house,  frightened  out  ol 
his  wits. 
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THE  BALL. 

"  This  evening;  is  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  in  a 
ball-room,"  said  Rose,  as  she  looked  from  the  win- 
dow upon  the  dark  clouds  from  which  the  rising 
moon  was  bursting  into  glory. 

"  Do  not  me  look  upon  it,  my  nature-loving  cou- 
sin, for  it  will  make  me  half  repent  my  evening's  en- 
gagement ;  but  1  do  anticipate  pleasur«,  nay,  hap- 
piness," said  Helen,  twining  a  wreath  of  roses  round 
her  dark  hair. 

"  Time  has  been  when  1  too  have  songht  for  hap- 
piness at  a  ball,"  replied  Rose  ;  "  but  think  you  1 
found  it,  Helen  ?" 

"  And  why  not,  dear  Rose  ?  where  arc  there  such 
glad  and  happy  looks  ?  where  the  joyous  lightness 
of  step? — then  the  music  !  ask  me  to-morrow,  and 
hear  me  declare  my  enjoyment.  But  do  not  look  bo 
aorrowful,  that  sigh  will  haunt  me  all  night — 1  wish 
J  could  persuade  you  to  join  us,"  said  Helen  affec- 
tionately. 

"  And  why  should  I?  the  charm  in  which  such 
scenes  once  bound  my  heart,  has  long  ceased  its  in- 
fluence. Think  of  me  quietly  seated  at  home,  far 
happier  than  than  the  joyous  forms  around  you.  You, 
my  cousin,  have  anticipations  bright  before  you — 
hopes  of  the  future,  tinged  with  all  the  loveliness  of 
a  heari  untouched  by  sorrow  ;  but  may  they  not  be 
as  easily  darkened  as  mine  have  been  ?  O,  had  we 
nothing  to  lean  upon  but  these,  all  earth-slained  as 
they  are,  liow  soon  would  the  heart  that  trusted  in 
them  be  IjroUen  by  the  bitterness  of  disappointment." 

"  Yon  make  me  feel  serious.  Rose,  and  I  half  wish 
this  ball  was  not  to  be — but  listen,  'tis  the  sound  of 
wheels — good  night,"  and  Helen  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  and  was  whirled  with  rapidity  to  the  gay- 
est of  scenes.  The  liglits,  the  music,  the  gaiety  tliat 
rested  on  the  faces  of  all  her  friends,  seemed  to  ban- 
RocQ  anrl  iWougbt  from  her  mind.  Helen  was 
beautiful  and  graceful.  She  chained  attention— her 
favorite  dances  were  chosen,  a'ld  9Vi-.rtf;.aae  .s'»."me<t  i 
anxious  x:,  siBwura  uer  tor  a  partner.  Sl^  danced 
wilh  all  the  gladness  and  animation  of  youtli  ;  and 
she  looked  as  if  liappiness  was  in  her  heart — Iiut  it 
vainly  sought  a  restino-  place  there.  The  gay  scene 
around  her  could  not  lull  the  chord  of  reflection 
that  Hose  had  awakened. 

'Twas  past  "the  witching  time  of  night,"  ere  He- 
len left  the  ball-room — wearied  and  dispirited  she 
sought  her  home,  where  her  cousin  awaited  her, — 
Rose  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  contrast  between  the 
gay  creature  who  had  left  her  a  few  hours  before, 
and  the  dejected  girl  that  now  stood  before  her. — 
'■'  Has  my  dear  Helen  realized  all  her  bright  antici-  ; 
palions?  or  has  she  so  soon  found  that  pleasure  does  ! 
elude  the  grasp  of  all  its  worsiiippers  ?"  | 

"  And  where  did  I  seek  it,  Rose said  Helen;  i 
"  in  a  place  where  thought  is  banished  as  something  | 
■baneful  to  our  happiness,  where  reflection  is  drowned  i 
hy  the  voice  of  merriment,  and  where  pleasure  | 
comes  in  all  its  ever  varying  forms,  to  win  the 
young  heart's  devotions,  when  they  should  only  be  : 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  heaven." 

"  Continue  but  to  think  so,  my  cousin,"  said  Rose 
with  earne*:tness,  her  pale  cheek  tinged  with  the 
flush  of  joy — "  O,  but  look  upon  the  frail  and  chan- 
ging pleasures  of  this  world,  as  mutable  as  the 
flowers  of  summer,  tliat  arrest  our  attention  with 
their  rainbow  colors,  but  like  that  "arch  of  promise,"' 
fade  into  nothingness  and  air.  Think  ot  the  world 
whese  joy.?  are  ilnohanging — seek  as  earnestly  for 
pleasure  there^  as  your  thoughtless  heart  has  taught 
you  to  seek  for  it  here,  and  believe  me,  there  you 
will  find  true  happiness  I  ' 


Femslk  SpciExr. — If  there  is  any  recreation, 
which  more  thaii  a.'l  others  tends  to  preserve  the 
moral  senses  from  pollution,  the  affections  from  be- 
ing corrupted,  the  social  feelings  from  going  to  de- 
pay — to  '  raise  the  manners  and  improve  the  heart,' 
it  is  in  the  frequent  intercourse  with  sensible  and 
well-educated  females.  [  do  not  mean  now  that  these 
advantages  are  to  be  sought  for  or  expected  in  the 
crowded  bail  room,  or  in  fashionable  parties.  These 
are  too  often  the  hot-beds  where  the  rank  weeds  of 


dissipation  shoot  up  in  their  deadly  luxuriance  and 
wither  the  seeds  of  virtue.  It  is  rather  in  the  ex- 
change of  thought  in  the  hours  of  social  intercourse, 
tliat  the  influence  of  woman  delights,  cheers,  and 
improves.  Here  there  is  no  artificial  excitement  to 
lend  a  false  glory  to  her  cheek,  or  a  deceitful  volu- 
bility to  her  tongue.  I  value  iar  higher,  one  hour 
passed  in  the  society  of  an  intelligoirt,  accomplished 
iemale,than  all  the  giddy  scenes  of  ','ie  Theatre  or 
ball-room.  1  had  rather  stand  in  thoshadowof  such 
a  woman  by  moonlight,  than  promenade  Broadway 
wilh  the  most  fashionable  belle  in  the  city. 

[JV.  Y.  Constellation. 


Female  Characteristic — I  never  met  a  female, 
from  the  flat-nosed  and  ebony-colored  monster  of  the 
tropics,  to  the  snow-white  and  sublime  divinity  of  a 
Greek  isle,  without  a  toueh  of  romance.  Repulsive- 
ness  could  not  conceal  it,  age  could  not  extinguish 
it,  vicissitude  could  not  change  it.  I  have  found  it 
in  all  times  and  places  ;  like  a  spring  of  fresh  water 
starting  up  even  from  the  flint — cheering  the  cheer- 
less, softening  the  insensible,  renovating  the  wither- 
ed—a secret  whisper  that  to  the  last,  passion  might 
flutter  its  rosy  pinions  round  her  brow. — Hall. 


When  Dr.  Franklin  was  first  presented  to  the 
Q,ueen  of  France,  it  was  in  company  with  sever- 
al other  distinguished  foreigneis,  who,  according 
to  etiquette,  knelt  before  hef  majesty  and  kissed 
her  hand.  When  tlie  Doctor's  turn  came,  he 
walked  boldly  up,  and  suddenly  putting  his  arm 
aiound  her  majesty's  neck,  gavt^;  her  a  hearty 
smack  on  the  cheek,  at  the  same  tiifee  exclaiming 
"  that's  the  Yankee  fashion !"  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen  was  highly  pleased  with  the  salute,  altho' 
so  different  from  that  wlrich  she  iiyJ  been  accus- 
iojiaed  to  j-eceivw  frorri  Ibreisn  m|iifctir3. 


Breach  of  Promise. — In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mary  Cooke  has  recovered  -f  500 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Whijiple,  a  widower,  lor  hreacli 
of  promise  of  marriage.  The  parties  belong  to 
Cumberland,  and  are  advanced  in  lile.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  divorced  from  lier  liusband, 
when  Capt.  W.  offered  his  hand,  but  afterwards 
married  another,  lor  which  Mrs.  C.  sued  him  last 
November,  and  a  verdict  of  only  §50  beuig  ren- 
dered, she  appealed. 


From  the  Oxford,  Me.  Observer. 

M.-,LAKCH0LV   Occurkence.  In   Hartford,  on 

Tuesday  last,  about  10  o'clock,  William,  .son  of  Maj. 
William  Ripley,  aboun  5  years  of  age,  was  killed  by 
a  stick  from  a  fence  rolling  down  upon  him.  Al- 
theus,  a  younger  brother,  being  wilh  him,  ran  in 
saying  a  rail  bad  fallen  on  William  and  he  could  not 
get  It  off.  An  older  person  ran  out  to  see,  and 
hfted  it  off,  but  he  breathed  his  last,  Mrs.  Ripley 
tvas  absent  at  a  neighbor's  house,  half  a  mile  distant, 
to  warp  a  web,  and  while  those  neighbors  who  were 
collected  by  the  alarm,  were  devising  the  best  method 
of  conveying  the  melancholy  news  to  her,  her  eldest 
daughter,  about  nine  years  of  ago,  went  unbeknown 
to  them,  in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  revealed  the  mel- 
ancholy tidings,  which  were  doubly  distressiptr  to 
her  mother.  The  mother  started  for  home  in  compa- 
ny with  the  woman  of  the  house  where  she  then 
wa».  She  proceeded  but  eight  or  ten  rods  and  fell 
dead  in  the  road,  or  gasped  but  once  or  twice  after 
she  fell.  Maj.  Ripley  was  about  seven  miles  from 
home.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  him  immediately, 
who  told  him  his  child  was  dead.  He  hurried  home 
and  entered  his  house,  saw  the  corpse  oi  his  dear 
William,  and  looking  round,  said,  "where  is  my 
wife,  oh,  where  is  my  dear  wifel"  She  is  at  neigh- 
bor "s,  he  was  answered.    But  why  there  in 

this  distressing  time.'  The  answer  was,  she  was  io 
the  same  situation  with  William.'  Oh,  the  heart- 
rending scene!  No  pen  can  describe  the  feelings  of 
his  wounded  spirit,    it  did  for  a  time  deprive'liiia 


of  his  reason.  A  physician  was  called  and  gave  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  distiejs  of  Mrs.  R.  on  learn- 
ing the  death  of  her  son,  caused  ajupture  in  the 
main  artery  near  the  heart. 

FEMALE  ELECTIONEERING, 

The  Ladies'  Canvass. — The  I'lemory  of  the 
Ladies'  Canvass  stilllives  among  the  electors;  but 
the  higher  rank  and  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  eclipsed  the  charms  and 
talents  of  her  associates,  and  she  alone  is  lemem- 
bered.  An  old  elector,  who  lived  till  lately,  re- 
plied to  my  inquiries  concerning  it — Lord,  sir,  it 
was  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  grand  lady  corne  right 
up  to  us  hard-working  mortals,  wiih  a  hand  hekl 
out,  and  a  '  master  how-d'ye-do;'  and  laugh  so 
loud,  and  talk  so  kind,  and  shake  us  by  the  hand, 
and  say,  'Give  us  your  vote,  wortliy;  a  plump- 
er for  the  people's  friend,  our  friend,  and  every 
body's  friend.'  And  then.  Sir,  if  we  hemmed  and 
hawed,  they  would  ask  us  fir  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  that  didn't  do,  they'd  th  ink  nothing  of 
a  kiss — aye,  a  dozen  on  'em.  Lord,  sir,  kissing 
was  nothing  to  them,  and  it  csme  all  so  natural!" 
No  wonder  that  Fox  was  succes^fnl. 

/  ;ii'y  Library. 

O'The  anniversary  meeting  of  ihc  Essex  Sabbath 
School  Union,  will  be  held  at  Rtv.  Mr.  Oliphant's 
meeting-house,  in  Beverly,  this  aftcsnoon,  at  2  o'clk . 


MARRIED, 

In  this  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fillmovo,  Mr.  Adrian  A.  Bailoy 
to  Miss  Hannah  G,  Porter. 
Bv  thallt.  Rev  Bishop  Griswold,  Mr  Walter  Peppard.  -J  liieJ 
!  Eliza  Leifter.  .  '     .    ■  i^fgmmmamm 

By  n^v  ilr.  Vv'i'iBiri^,  IfTr.  Ti  iHiaiij  ljFivor,  lo  iM.i£3  Aliiuha 
(  S.  Bubbage. 

!  By  Rev  Mr  Cleaveland,  Mr  Pe;nbccton  Hale,  to 
'  Miss  Martha  Ford. 

At  Beverly, by  Rev  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Benjamin  O'&Mr,  jr.  tu 
Miss  Mary  Laroom. 

At  Manchester,  Mr.  Jolm  "West,,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  a- 
ged  85,  to  i\lr.<!.  Hannah  Kiiham,  aged  6a.  Mr.  JoscjiU  Kilham, 
to  Miss  Eunice  Roberts. 

At  Haverhill,  on  Tuesday  last  week,  by  Rev  Mr 
Phelps,  John  Tenney,  Esq.  of  Methuen,  to  Miss 
Mary  Airgusta,  liinth  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Bailey  Baftlctt. 

At  Boston,  fcy  Rev.  Mr.  Bellows,  Mr.  Reuben  P. 
Merrill  to  Miss  Helen  H.  Forbes. 


DIEI>, 

In  this  towri,  Mr  Joseph  Strout,  aged  SO,fonucr- 
ly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Mrs  Sally  Allen,  wife  of  Mc_  John  Allen,  oged 

51 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  a  short  ilincjs, 
Nancy  S.  Hacker,  wife  of  William  E.  Hacker,  ug.id 
42.  Truly  amiable  and  benevolent  in  the  various 
relations  of  life,  affeotionale  and  devoted  as  a  v.'ifa 
and  mother,  her  family  and  friends  have  su.sta.iueJ 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  thl-j  ex- 
cellent woman. 

On  Sunday,  Gapt.  Royall  Preecott,  aged  39.  Fu- 
neral this  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  from  the  house  of 
Mrs  Henderson,  Liberty  street.  "The  friends  of  the 
deceased  aie  requested  to  attend  without  a  more  par- 
ticular invitation. 

Hannah  Diuion  Fryo,  aged  5  years. 

Mr.  David  Foley,  aged  39. 

Joseph  Chandler,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Chandicr,  agod  11 
months. 

On  Friday  morning,  Thomas  F.  infant  son  of  Mr.  ThCuias 
Boooks. 

At  Beverly,  Widow  Sarah  French,  aged  79. 

At  Manchester,  of"  consumption,  Sarah  Maria  Leach,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Bcnj.  Leach,  jr.  aged  9  years. 

At  Lynn  .Alms  House,  the  well  known  Donald  M'- 
Donald,  aged  103,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

At  Boston,  John  P.  Boyd,  Esq,  Naval  Oflicor  for  the  port  of 
Boston  and  Charlostown,  and  formerly  Brigadier  General  in  the 
army  of  the  United  JStates,  aged  G2. 

At  Milton,  Mr.  Josiah  Spurr,  Kdilor  of  tho  Boston  Commen- 
tator, aged  U5. 

At  Fall  River,  Ma.  Mr.  Stephen  West,  of  New  Beafon),  astod 
24,  t«  Mrs  Sarah  Russell,  aged  08. 


LADTKS*  MISCELLANY. 
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THE  AUTUMN  EVENING. 

BY  KEV.  W.  a.  ^PEABODY,  OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

Sehold  the  \vcslcrn  evening  light  1 

it  raelts  in  deeptiiinj  gloom  ; 
So  calmiy  christians  sink  away, 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

TIic  winds  breathe  low,  the  withering  leaf 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree  ! 

So  gentlj'  fltiWB  the  parting  breath, 
When  gcxod  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimiion  light  is  shed  ! 
'Tis  like  the  peace  the  christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  talldly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast  ! 
'Tie  like  the  memory  left  behind 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

-> 

And  now  above  the  dews  of  night 

The  yellow  star  appears  : 
So  failh  springs  in  tiie  heart  of  those 

Whoso  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 

=  .crj  tiie  morning's  happier  light 
Jts  glories  shall  restore; 
Ar.d  eyelids  that  are  sealed  in  death, 
Shall  wake  to  close  no  more. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

HAUNTED  GROUND, 

BY  MRS.  HEMAK3. 

"  And  siiglit,  withal,  may  be  the  things  %vhich  brinj 

Back  on  the  iieart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  forever  : — it  may  be  a  sound, 

A  tone  of  music — summer's  breiith,  or  spring, 

A  flower — a  leiif— the  ocean— which  may  wound, 

Striking  th'  electric  chain  wherewith  we  aie  darkly  bound." 

¥es,  it  is  haunted — this  quiet  scene, 
Fair  as  it  looks,  and  all  softly  green  ; 
Yet  fear  thou  not — for  the  spell  is  thrown, 
An1i  the  might  of  the  shadow  on  me  alone. 

Are  thy  thoughts  wandering  to  Elves  and  Fays, 
Ar.d  spirits  ihiil  dwell  where  the  water  plays? 
Oh  !  in  i«c  heart  there  are  stronger  powers. 
That  sway,  though  viewless,  this  world  of  ours  ! 

Have  I  .lui  lived  'midst  these  Inwly  dwells, 
And  love  J,  and  sorrowed,  and  heard  farewells, 
And  learri  iJ  in  ray  own  deep  soul  to  look. 
And  trejiible  before  that  mysterious  Book 

Have  1  not,  under  the^e  whispering  leaves, 
Woven  such  dreams  as  the  young  heart  weaves 
Shadows— yot  unto  which  life  aeem'd  bound, 
And  is  it  tiot — is  it  not  haunted  ground  ? 

Must  1  not  hear  what  thou  hearest  not, 
Troubling  the  air  of  the  sunny  spot  ? 
Is  there  not  something,  to  none  but  me, 
Told  by  lite  rustling  of  every  tree  ? 

Song  hath  bean  here,  with  its  flow  of  thought ; 
Love — with  rts  passionate  visions  fraugh*  ; 
D.eath — ^breathing  stillness  and  sadness  round — 
And  IB  it  not — IS  it  not  haunted  ground  ? 

Are  there  no  phantoms  but  such  as  come 


By  night,  from  the  darkness  that  wraps  the  tomb.' 
— A  sound,  a  scent,  or  a  whispering  breeze, 
Can  summon  up  mightier  far  than  these  ! 

But  1  may  not  linger  amidst  them  here. 
Lovely  Ihe^'  are,  and  yet  things  to  fear, 
Passing  and  leaving  a  weight  behind, 
And  a  thrill  on  tiie  chords  of  the  stricken  mind. 

Away  !  away  ;  that  my  soul  may  soar 
As  a  free  Bird  of  blue  skies  once  more  ! 
Here  from  its  wing  it  may  never  cast 
~  The  chain  by  those  spirits  bro't  back  from  the  past. 

Doubt  it  not — smile  not — but  go  thou  too, 
Look  on  the  scenes  where  thy  childhood  grew, 
Where  thou  hast  pray 'd  at  thy  mother's  knee. 
Where  thou  hast  roved  with  thy  brethren  free  ! 

Go  thou  when  life  unto  thee  is  changed. 
Friends  thou  hast  loved  as  thy  soul,  estranged. 
When  fiom  the  idols  thy  heart  has  made, 
Thou  hast  seen  the  colors  of  glory  fade  ; 

Oh  !  painfully  then,  by  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

By  the  voiccof  the  stream,  by  the  flower-cup's  dye. 

By  a  thousand  tokens  of  sight  and  sound. 

Thou  wilt  feel  thou  art  treading  on  haunted  ground 


[CrThe  following  touching  and  beautiful  lines 
were  written  by  Cowper,  on  the  receipt  of  a  Portrait 
of  his  Mother,  who  died  while  he  was  a  child. 

MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  I    Life  has  pass'd 
I  With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
I  Those  lips  pre  *hino — thy  own  sweet  smiles  1  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  Eolaced  me  ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
'  To  quench  it)  here^shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  ; 
And,  vphile  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
'  Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream;  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  I  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  X  shed  .'' 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'stme,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  douis  can  v\*eep  in  bliss — 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers — Yes. 
Ijheard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
j  I  saw  the  hearse,  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
;  But  was  it  iijch — It  was.    Whore  thou  art  £one, 
I  Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  soagd  unknown. 
I  May  1  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
j  The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 
Thy  maideas,  griev'd  tneniselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return. 
!'  What  ardentlj'  I  wish'd,  I  long  b«liev"d, 
i  And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deeeiv'd. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguil'd, 
Dupe  of  To-MORRow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  manyja  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrtw  spent, 
I  learn'd  at  last,  submission  to  my  lot, 
Yet,  though  I  less  deplor'd  thee,  ne'er  roz^or. 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

BY   MRS.  NORTON. 

To  worship  silently  at  some  heart  s  shrine, 

And  feel,  but  paint  not,  all  its  fire  in  thine  ; 

To  pray  for  that  heart's  hopes,  when  thine  arc  gone^ 

Nor  let  its  after  coldness  chilJ-  thine  own  ; 

To  hold  that  one,  with  every  fault,  mure  dear 

Than  all  who  whisper  fondne."s  in  thine  ear ; 

To  joy  thee  in  his  joy,  and  silently 

Meet  the  upbraiding  of  his  angry  eye  ; 

To  bear  unshrinking  all  the  blows  of  fate, 

Save  that  which  leaves  thy  sorrow  desolate  ; 

Nor  deem  that  woe,  which  thou  canst  feel  is  still 

Borne  with  him  ,  and  for  him,  through  evci-y  ill ; 

To  smile  on  him,— ^nor  weep,  save  when  apart, 

God,  and  God  only,  looks  into  thine  heart ; 

To  keep  unchang'd  thy  calm,  pure,  quiet  love, 

If  he,  inconstant,  doth  a  new  one  prove  ; 

To  love  all  round  him,  as  a  part  of  liim — 

E'en  her  he  worships ;  though  thine  eye  be  dim,- 

With  weeping  for  thyself— to  pray  that  net 

One  cloud  may  darken  o'er  theii  earthly  lot : 

With  the  affection  of  true  hearts,  to  sec 

His  happiness,  which  doth  not  hang  on  thee  — 

Oh  !  this  is  woman's  love — its  joy — its  pain  ; 

And  thus  it  has  been  felt — and  felt  i»  vain. 


MY  OWN! 

My  own — my  own — oh  i  breathes  there  one 
To  whom  that  simple  word's  not  dear 

Beats  there  a  heart  so  drear  and  lone, 
That  holds  not  somi  loved  object  near 

Whose  spirit  like  the  arkless  bird, 

From  all  companionship  hath  flown  ; — 

And  finds  no  gladness  in  that  word, 

My  own  ! — my  own  I 

Who,  dull  to  evsty  former  tie. 

To  every  soft  rffection  cold. 
Lives  on  in  cheerless  apathy, 

And  in  his  very  youth  seems  old  / 
Though  frequent  cares  my  mind  enthral, 

Could  wealth,  mere  earthly  wealth,  atons' 
For  the  sweet  beings  lost ! — 1  call 

My  own  ! — ray  own  ! 

No  !  Time  may  still  but  speed  to  show 
How  false  is  hope's  delicious  song ; 

And  many  a  sorrow  I  must  know  ; 

But,  oh  1  sweet  Heaven — may  it  be  ]ong 

Ere  those  1  love  from  me  are  gone  ; 
And  life  a  wilderness  hathgrewn, 

And  of  earth's  millions  there  is  none 
My  own  ! — my  own  ! 


Parentage. — Never  talk  of  your  parentage:  for  if 
it  is  honorable,  you  virtually  acknowledge  your  claims 
to  rest  on  the  merits  of  others;  or  if  is  mean,  you  wish 
to  show  that  something  good  has  at  length  come  out 
of  J^azareth;  or  if  it  'j  neither,  your  conversation  can 
be  interesting  only  to  yourself. 


How  to  prepare  Molasses for  preservt?ig  Fruits  ^c. 

Take  8  lbs.  molasses,  bright  New  Orleans  or 
Sugar  House;  8  lbs.  pure  water,  I  lb,  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal.  Boil  them  together  for  20 
minutes,  then  strain  the  mi3f:ture  through  fine 
flannel,  double  ;  put  it  again  in  the  kettle  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  boil  it  geiitly  till  it  forms  a 
syrup  of  proper  consistence,  then  strain  it  again. 


Subscriptions,  andpayraents  in  advance,  will  be 
reeeired  at  the  Office  of  the  Essex  Register — where 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  their.papers,  are  r«- 
queMed  to  gire  information  of  the  fact 

Subscriptions,  ^c.  also  received  at  the  Store  cf 
Mr.  Amos  Trask,  jun.  in  Danvers. 
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